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Reading  Soon  Wilts  Under 
Strain  of  Unequal  Duel 

Scene,  as  Parker  Delivers  Rapier-Like  Thrusts, 
Reminds  Onlooker  of  Last  Stages  of 
Bullfight 
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Mr.  Reading  grew  slower,  more  con- 
fused in  his  replies,  until  at  one  an- 
swer, with  a  general  gasp  from  the  on- 
lookers Mr.  Psrkrr  turned  to  the  com- 


mittee and  said  "In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Reading,  I  think  the  court  should  ad- 
journ." Mr.  Reading's  "No,  no!"  broke 
:in  on  the  sentence,  the  court  dragged 
'on  for  the  remaining  10  minutes,  and 
the  audience  trickled  soberly  from  the 
(room  with  a  collective  feeling  of  Slaving 
drowned  its  first  mouse. 


By  RENA  GARDNER 

Atty.-Gen.  Arthur  K.  Reading  is  no 
longer  "telling  the  cock-eyed  world." 
As  he  answered  Herbert  Paiker's  cross- 
examination  yesterday,  slumped  over 
his  table  as  though  his  shoulders  could 
never  straighten  again,  his  leaden  face 
set  in  a  monotony  of  weariness,  he 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  gone  with- 
out sleep  for  a  month.  With  half- 
closed  eyes,  watching  his  fingers  as  they 
played  with  an  elastic  band,  he  seemed 
to  draw  each  reply  by  an  immense  ef- 
fort from  the  depths  of  his  being. 

The  scene  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  the  last  stages  of  a  bull-fight.  Mr. 
Parker,  with  his  strong,  aquiline,  highly- 
colored  face,  his  rough  shock  of  white 
hair  and  ragged  bushy  eyebrows,  his 
immaculate  dark  blue  suit  and  white 
carnation,  illumined  the  drab  committee 
room  with  the  most  polite  and  brilliant 
flashes,  flourished  the  keen  sword  of  a 
mind  polished  in  a  thousand  legal  en- 
counters, about  the  shoulders  of  a  vic- 
tim who,  with  his  last  reserve,  could 
summon  only  the  most  perfunctory  de- 
fence. If  Mr.  Reading  has  hitherto 
pawed  the  ground  and  breathed  fire,  to- 
day he  could  barely  stand,  shaking  his 
head  very  like  the  exhausted  bull. 

PATHETIC  DUEL 

This  imequal  and  pathetic  duel  pro- 
gressed against  the  usual  courtroom 
background.  High  dull  walls,  embel- 
lished by  photographic  clusters  of  dead 
and  gone  metropolitan  finance  com- 
mittees. A  general  aroma  of  ugliness 
and  dinginess  that  seems  to  accompany 
t"  machinery  of  the  law,  giving  rise 
to  various  subconscious  musings  on  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  hand  all  court- 
room windows  with  flowered  cretonnes. 
A  long  table  stood  in  the  upper  middle 
ot  the  room,  with  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Reading  and  the  white-haired  court 
stenographer  at  its  end,  and  on  either 
side  the  array  of  opposing  counsel. 

Beside  former  Atty.-Gen.  Parker  sat 
Maj.  Hammond  of  Northampton,  the 
chief    counsel    for    the  investigating 
committee.      Overcome  by  the  moral 
issue,  he  appeared  an  unsophisticated 
foil  to  Mr.  Parker's  urbane  worldliness. 
Beside  Maj.  Hammond  could  be  seen 
the  sunken  cheeks  of  Joe  Ferrari,  the 
state  detective.    This  Is  a  quiet  little 
rial  for  him,  something  on  the  order  of 
a  vacation.    Pacing  Mr.  Parker  across 
he  table  red-haired  Mr.  Parsons,  chief 
counsel  for  Reading,  exhibited  almost 
as  bad  a  case  of  nerves  as  his  principal. 
Around  this  central  focus  stretched 
long  horseshc5e  table  with  gentlemen 
r,f  the  press  at  either  end  busily  scrib- 
iiling  on  their  yellow  papers.   Along  Its 
centre  beneath,  the  windows  sat  the 
nine  members  of  the  committee.  Yes- 
terday   afternoon    they    watched    in  : 
■ilence  without  exercising  their  judicial  i 
1  privilege  of  interruption.    Bulky  Rep-  i 
I  esentative  James,  the  chairman,  swung  | 
;  back  in  his  swivel  chair.   As  he  hooked  I 
I 'lis  thumbs  in  his  armpits  or  ran  a 
liarid  over  his  curly  red  hair,  diamonds 
flashed  In  the  sunlight.  Representa- 
tive Davison  looked  like  a  schoolboy, 
isiuch  too  smooth  ot  face  for  a  com- 
itte    chair.     Representative  Rafter 
;  emed  to  be  con.stantly  smoothing  his 
jovial   physiognomy   into   an  expres- 
sion of  suitable  gravity,  and  as  the 
fourt  adjoui-ned  could  be  heard  re- 
i-psing  into  "call  me  Rawfter.    I  went 
(o  Hawvard." 

ROOM  CRAMMED 

The  back  half  of  the  room  was 
ammed    with    spectators,    with  the 
■mt  benches  reserved  for  representa- 
• -PS  of  all  types  and  sizes,  conspicu- 
among    them    the    intense  and 
tnted  face  of  Roland  Sawyer  the 
St  instigator  of   this  investigation. 
;th  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle 
id  his  expression  of  a  crusader  he 
jked  like  the  spirit  of  John  Roach 
:  ator^    The  last  few  rows  were  re- 
rved  for  the  general  public.  Their 
'  .sessors  had  arrived  at  the  State 
1  iiise  at  8  in  the  morning,  and  clung 
"  their  chairs  during  the  lunch  hour, 
in  fact,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery 
:)r,w  these  gentlemen  have  kept  their 
i">lth  for  five  weeks. 

rhrough  the  glass  windows  of  the 
corrt  room  doors  pressed  some  50  more 
fat;es.  They  might  eat  lunch,  but  they 
could  not  hear.  Nevertheless  they 
v  atched  the  dumb-show  of  the  commit- 
Tf-e  room,  deeply  interested  in  the 
.dvama  of  mlsfortune^^  every  face,  in- 


side or  out,  intent.  Even  the  report- 
ers sat  silent  and  absorbed.  Only  the 
messenger  boys  and  court  officials  pre- 
served their  cu.stomary  air  of  complete 
withdrawal  from  the  aftan-s  ot  the 
world  In  general  and  this'court  in  par- 
ticular. They  moved  about,  lost  in  in- 
ner musings  on  questions  of  philoso- 
phy or  Charlie  Chaplin  in  "The  Gw^ 
cus  "  There  was  a  continual  eddying 
in  and  out,  a  creaking  of  doors  and 
tiptoeing  among  the  representative 
caste,  sure  of  their  seats.  Each  repre- 
sentative had  apparently  three  impor- 
tant errands  per  hour,  and  resumed 
his  seat  refreshed  at  the  end  of  each 
trip,  to  be  immediately  drawn  again 
into  the  general  air  of  nervous  strain. 
Mr.  Parker's  examination  .started  with 

a  sort  of  slow,  deadly  dexterity,  a  blight- 
ing suavity  more  frightening  than  blus-  j 
iter.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  noth-  j 
[ing  more  important  than  a  twirl  of  his  j 
1  black  eyeglass  ribbon  or  an  engage- 
ment for  tea,  as  he  negligently  and  very 
politely  threw  out  the  most  simple, 
deadly  little  questions,  traps  for  the 
mind,  starting  with  a  soft  "My  dear 
sir."    Mr.  Reading,  lawyer  by  training, 
saw  the  snares,  but  was  unable  to  urge 
his  overwearied  mind  to  any  more  sub- 
tle reply  than  "You  arc  putting  words 
In  my  mouth,  Mr.  Parker,  that  I  never 
said,"  or  "Is  that  a  trick  question?" 

CREATES  STIR 

!     Before  half  an  hour,  of  the  cross- 
I  examination  haa  passed,  after  a  long 
quesiion  irom  Mr.  t-arKcr,  Mr.  Reaauia 
iiaa  paused  ana,  nervousiy  passing  hii 
1  hana  over  his  sinau  mustache  anu  the 
i  ueep  lines  irom  nose  to  moatn,  saia, 
!  thiCKly,  "i  did  not  understana  the  ques- 
!  lion,   i  am  sorry;  i  am  very  tired." 
A  stir  ran  through  tne  room,  that  low 
rustle  ot  Sxcitement  tnat  precedes  a 
climax.    The  reporters,  ine  committee, 
t,ne    representatives    waited    for  Mr. 
Heading  to  sinK  la^e  lorward  on  his 
table.      With  Mr.  Parker  courteously 
suggesting  an  adjournment,  Mr,  Paj'- 
soiis  baiKed,  "No.  we  ll  go  on,"  while 
his  client  made  a  visible  eitort  for  con- 
trol.    And  the  examination  went  on, 
ana  Mr.  Reauing  explained  over  ana 
over  again  when  ana  why  he  decided  to 
become  associated  with  me  now  famous 
Decimo  UluD.    Each  shred  ot  tnought 
ana  motive  was  minutely  and  delicately 
brougnt  to  hght,  lurneu  tnis  way  ana 
that. 

AS  he  spoke  slowly  and  doggedly  of 
his  scrupiKs  or  lacK  ot  tneni,  the  ex- 
treme suaui  of  an  exnausteu  man  ap- 
peared,   'ihe  glare  irom  tne  wmaow 
uothered  his  eyes,  the  noise  of  a  par-  i 
iicuiany  loud  I'ord  in  the  street  beiow,  j 
two     lawyers     whispering     together,  i 
stopped  him.  The  sniail  mouth  in  the 
deaa  lace  woula  twitch,  as  he  waited  for  ' 
the  sound  to  cease,  or  moistenea  his  hps 
with  water. 

REFRESHED  BY  RECESS 

At  the  15-minute  recess  he  walked 
down  the  stone  stairs  aiOne,  leaning  on 
tne  iianaraii,  stepping  siowiy  ana  aelib- 
eraieiy,  iiKe  an  uia  man.  The  gossip- 
ing civiwa,  standing  in  the  corridor  out- 
Siuo  tne  courtroom  lor  a  smoKe  and  a 
stretcn,  watcnea  mm  go.  xnere  was  a, 
coniused  murmur  ol  "Goa,  what  a: 
ruthless  exnioition,"  "he  won't  last  the 
aitevnoon  i  "tnats  a  sick  man";  from 
tne  oia  laay  in  the  brown  nai;  "i'oor 
Mr.  i^eaaing,"  ana  from  the  reportersiH 
"wnat  a  ciuss-examiner;  he's  iiKe  tne 
thrust  of  a  rapier." 

'  As  though  J.0  minutes  of  solitude  had 
in  some  vvay  refreshed  his  spirit,  the 
attorney -general  showed  a  uriei  re- 
newal ot  light  after  3  o'clock.  If  he 
coulQ  not  touch  imperturbaoie  old  Mr. 
Parker  as  he  was  being  touched,  if  he 
was  unaole  to  keep  irritation  irom  his 
voice  ana  manner,  ne  now  not  only  an- 
swerea  questions,  but  insisted  on  an- 
swering u-iem  luuy.  There  was  a  hush 
in  the  room  as,  to  establish  one  date, 
he  told  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  calling 
him  home  from  New  York  on  May  2u. 
fn  this  history  of  meetings, with  ollicers 
Of  the  Decimo  (JluO  at  uie  McAlpin,  of 
investigation  and  reports  by  Mr.  Cutter, 
a  "young  man  in  my  oftice, '  this  bit 
of  human  experience  sounded  raw  and 
quivering.  Amid  the  infinitely  com- 
plex ana  bloodless  mazes  of  the  law,  tO' 
hear  of  a  woman  going  to  the  hospital 
to  bear  a  child,  seemed  someway  shock- 
ing. 


•  °-  ^  ,  l„tiv  nroduced  in  London,  Is  a  mystery  play,  but  it  Is 

^^e^ nndT-No  r:"e  ...  as  in  certain  streets  o.  Boston  and 

r  r:;r::::t;i"  ms  .ysterie.  ..o. ..a .  .oa 

r.  the  success  of  "The  Ghost  Train"  was  phenomenal. 

i^„>,t  it  not  be  well  for  th^^TItoilt^  see  a  performance  of  "As  You 
Tit  h^Repe  tory  or  elsewhere  in  future,  to  read  Gautler's  descrip- 
nlLe  l^edr^  his  "Ldemoiselle  de  Maupin."  Although  he  la.ew  the 
;:^^  thr^S  a  French  version,  he  understood  the  spirit  and  the  charrn^ 
ftuni  are  those  who  saw  Adelaide  iJeilson  as  Rosalind.  Some  years  ago 
^  e  wt  a  dramatic  critic  in  Boston  who  prided  himself  on  not  Icnowmg 
.onaUy  men  and  women  of  the  stage  whose  performances  he  was  called 
on  to  review.  In  this  matter  he  was  adamant,  as  was  young  Mr.  Small- 
ed  in  the  matter  of  gravy;  but  the  friends  of  the  critic  knew  that  on  the 
>ide  of  his  watch  case  was  pasted  a  little  photogr^iph  of  Adelaide. 

When  "Ob  Kay!"  was  performed  in  New  York  a  year  ago  this  month, 
e  chief  comedians  were  the'thrice  excellent  Gertrude  Lawrence  as  the 
roine;  Oscar  Shaw  (Jimmy  Winter).  Victor  Moore  ("Shorty'  McGee). 
«Ty  T.  Shannon  (Jansen). 

Miss  Lawrence  was  the  heroine  when  the  comedy  was  brought  out  in  , 
rdon  last  September,  and  was  applauded  as  "wistful  and  absurd,  g:  ^Bful  | 
Id  doltish,  fascinating  and  elegantly  grotesque  just  as  the  whim  seen^u  to 

ize  her."  ^  ,  ^, 

One  critic  wrote:  "It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  comphcated  di- 
3rce  laws  in  that  country"  (the  United  States)  "lead"  (at  any  rate  on  the 
,age)  "to  situations  that  seem  to  us  remote,  and  gain  no  charm  from  dis- 

ince."  , 

In  this  country,  complications  arising  from  the  divorce  laws  in  various 
tates  are  an  endless  source  of  amusement  in  the  theatre,  especially  to 
lose  who  have  been  divorced  or  hope  to  be. 

SO  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  sing  here,  making  her  "positively  last 
weweU  "  We  were  under  the  impression  that  her  last  tour  was  in  the 
.ature  of  a  "positively  last  farewell."  She  is  always  a  welcome  visitor,  but 
he  should  remember  the  fate  of  Adelina  Patti. 

Mme  Calve  was  wise  in  not  appearing  here  as  Carmen  with  the  San 
5arlo  company.  Had  she  any  idea  of  taking  that  role  again?  Or  was  the 
announcement  merely  an  advertisement  to  draw  attention  to  the  company? 

^  letter  from  Maria  Gay  states  that  she  and  Mr.  Zenatello  expect  to 
,vive  in  this  country  fearly  in  January  in  the  hope  of  giving  concerts  oi 

singing  in  opera.   

Norman  Wilks  of  London,  a  pianist  who  played  here  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  in  1913.  has  been  giving  recitals.  He  has  the  habit  of 
embellishing  his  program  with  his  own  analytical  notes.  Ernest  Newman 
writes  pleasantly  in  favor  of  the  practice:  "If  the  music  or  the  perform- 
imce  dees  not  greatly  interest  us.  we  can  still  find  compensations;  as  the 
showman  said  when  he  was  trying  to  persuade  people  to  come  into  the  oooth 
where  ihc  part  of  Ophelia  was  being  played  for  the  first  time  by  the 
tattooed  lady:  'If  you  don't  like  the  play,  you  can  look  at  the  pictures.'  " 

Mr.  Wilks  also  thoughtfully  provided  the  hearer  with  a  blank  page  ex- 
pressly for  the  recording  of  one's  own  views  on  the  music. 

Apropos  of  "Bob"  Sherwood's  "Here  We  Are  Again,"  which  was  re- 
viewed in  The  Herald  some  months  ago:  The  Observer  finds  Mr.  Sherwood 
euUty  of  bunkum  in  stating  that  Capt.  Costentenus.  the  tattooed  Greek 
pi-ince.  was  captured  by  the  bloody  Pasha  of  Yanina.  and  tattooed  by  way 
of  punishment  for  being  a  Christian,  uAtil  he  was  rescued  by  Barnum. 

"This  has  been  and  is  the  accepted  story  about  the  gallant  Captam,  but 
the  Observer  recalls  a  poster  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium-the  poster  i. 
now  in  his  possession—on  which  Costentenus  is  described  as  a  rebel  agains. 
the  Emperor  of  China:  "All  the  rescuing  Barnum  did  was  to  pay  h.m  a 
higher  salary. 

T  P.  O'Connor  in  the  Sunday  Times  paid  tribute  to  Cyril  Maude  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  marriage.   Of  course  Mr.  O'Connor  began  by  findin? 
that  Maude  belongs  to  "a  family  which  is  essentially  and  primarily  Irish, 
for  "Maude  is  the  surname  of  the  Lord  Hawardens,  who  have  been  in  Ire- 
land for  generations." 

Mr.  O'Connor  recalls  the  fact  that  when  Maude  went  on  the  stage 
everybody  prophesied  he  would  be  a  failure.  "Perhaps  the  impression  that 
he  was  only  an  amateur  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  married  Miss 
Winifred  Emery,  who  was  already  at  the  height  of  her  fame  when  her  hus- 
band was  only  knocking  at  the  door."  .  u  4. 

Maude  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  not  in  England,  but  at 
penver.  Col.,  as  the  servant  in  "East  Lynne."  This  was  in  1884.  He  was 
then  a  member  of  Daniel  Bandmann's  company.  (Julia  Arthur  made  her 
lust  appearance  in  Bandmann's,  cjmpany  the  year  before.)  Maude  wa'= 
aot  seen  on  a  London  stage'  until  1886. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  a  bit  of  «!nobbishness  enters  into  Mr.  O'Con- 


1 

nor  s  eulogy.  Having  spoken  of  the  actor's  modesty  and  good  nature,  he 
refers  to  "his  heritage  of  the  best  characteristics  of  aristocratic  birth— v/hich 
always  involves  the  entire  absence  of  pretentiousness."  It's  a  wonder  that 
Mr.  O'Connoi'  did  not  trace  Maude's  descent  from  a  king  of  Ireland. 

A  young  Norwegian  composer,  Arne  Eggen  is  going  to  turn  a  play  of 
Ibsen's  into  an  opera.  Not  "Ghosts";  not  "Peer  Gynt,"  but  a  play  which  U 
probably  unknown  to  even  the  most  furious  Ibsenite,  "Olav  Liljekrans." 
which,  planned  as  early  1849  or  1850,  was  performed  at  Bergen  in  1857. 
Ibsen  did  not  wish  this  play  included  in  any  definitive  edition;  William 
Archer  thought  it  of  inferior  interest.  The  story  was  suggested  by  a  tale 
in  Vandstad's  "Norwegian  Polk  Songs,"  and  the  story  of  "Justedalrypa." 

It  seems  that  though  the  play  was  never  a  success,  Ibsen  revised 't.  and 
having  shown  a  wish  to  write  a  libretto  for  an  opera,  sent  part  of  the 
manuscript  to  the  composer,  Udbye — but  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Through- 
out the  text  of  the  play,  song  and  folk  lore  are  introduced.  The  play  is  dis- 
tmctly  lyrical. 

This  Udbye,  who  died  in  1889.  was  an  organist,  who  wrote  the  first  Nor- 
wegian opera — which  by  the  way,  was  not  performed — stage  and  chamber 
music,  cantatas,  songs,  'cello  pieces,  etc. 

Eggen.  who  purposes  now  to  set  muFic  to  Ibsen's  play,  is  not  so  "young," 
lor  he  was  born  in  1881.  He.  too,  is  an  organist,  who  has  written  stage  music, 
%  symphony,  violin  sonatas,  etc. 

Beethoven  is  again  to  appear  on  the  stage;  this  time  at  the  Halle  Theatre. 
Can't  they  let  the  poor  old  man  alone? 

"Abie's  Irish  Rose"  is  known  in  Vienna  as  "Three  Weddings." 
"Broadway,"  performed  in  that  city,  led  some  of  the  critics  to  main- 
tain that  the  play  could  not  be  a  truthful  representation  of  life  on  that 
great  street,  as  it  purported  to  be.   They  should  visit  New  York.   As  John 
Phoenix  sang  of  San  Diego  in  the  fifties: 

"All  night  long  in  this  sweet  little  village 
You  hear  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
With  the  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim 

Whose  been  shot  prehaps  in  his  gizzard." 

  I 

And  it  is  in  Vienna  that  Mme.  Grosavescu,  who.  through  Jealously  shot 
her  husband,  an  opera  singer,  and  wa."i  discharged,  is  suing  a  theatre  mana- 
ger for  allowing,  in  spite  of  her  protest,  the  run  of  a  play,  "May  One  Xill8" 
in  which  an  almost  similar  case  is  defcnoed.  Her  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
prologue  The  manager  refused  to  ■CitVidraw  the  play,  saying  the  drama- 
tist wrote  it  long  ago.  and  merely  "touched  it  up  to  make  it  more  up  to 
date." 

And  so  the  play  now  running  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  is  based  on  a 
compajraUvely  recent  murder  case.  P.  H. 


MEN,  BOOKS  AND^  A  TRAGEDY 

A  Wild  Adventure  in  Symphony  Hall; 
Einstein,  Stravinvsky  and  AVhite 


The  celebrated  Mr.  Einstein  has  been  lifting  his  mce  rega'-dmg  life. 
He  believes  in  motion  pictures  "because  they  g.ve  the  great  mass 
£d  "se  Who  lead  a'one-sided  and  monotonous  life.  /-^^J^JJ^ 
nf  «  Vrpater  beautv  "  He  had  this  to  say  about  music:  'Man  is  surrounaea 
iffa^hewholumps  into  the  sea  is  surrounded  ^^'l' ^^^iZt 
Jsee  life  because  it  is  too  close  about  him.  Music  raises  him  to  the  surface  so 
jthat  he  is  enabled  to  perceive  more  clearly." 

our  old  friend  Stravinsky  m^'^^her  of  rolls  in  °"  f  J^*" 
ing  his  "life  story"  for  the  pianola  has  also  been  talkmg.  I  have  written 
Z  li  e  s  ory  ir  French,  and  I  have  also  described  the  base  both  aesthetic 
:^fd  technical,  on  which  I  placed  my  composition."  He  said  he  ^any. 
engagements  on  the  Continent.  "Ah.  if  you  only  knew  what  an  agists  Me 
is^ae  it  Ts  worse  than  that  of  a  Chicago  miUionaire.    The  world  aoesnt 

Es5to^js-s:ifS^^^^^ 

extracts  from  my  pieces.    They  are  -corded  so  that  -^en  *he  ^f3J 
complete  the  player  will  first  read  my  story  P^«\*f^^^^^^ 
what  I  have  been  talking  about.   Is  it  not  a  good  '^flj^.^^^JZ^.^  ^ 
come  to  me  and  say  'Stravinsky,  we  have  not  ^eard  you  for  years   I J 
reply  'But  haven't  you  a  pianola  or  duo-art  piano?'  That  will  be  sufficient. 
'TIS  A  SAD  STORY,  MATES 

^"^n^CpbSiJ^afSf  other  evening  a  man  sitting  near  me  ha^^ 

sudden  thZhlL  though  the  last  -^iXZXS.Z;"!^  horn, 
though  he  felt  a>  compeUmg  urge  of  flight  for  home, J    ra  y 
needing  another  quarter  in  the  gas  meter   or       Jhoujn  h^ 
possessed  by  an  intuition  that  the  hall  was  about   "^"^^PJ-^^^,  / 
he  had  dined  on  canned  salmon,  or  had  left  the  furnace  draughts 
Anyway,  the  calamitous  had  happened,  and  o^^^^ 

The  difficulty  was  thatun  flight  from  his  seat  ne  woum  nee  . 
an  ol^cure  path.'one  in-whth  obstructions  -uld  malce  th^^^^^^^ 

laborious.   The  going  w.uld  ^^"o?' hTf u%Sngs.^rth^^^^^^^^ 
sundry  impedimenta  and  m  spite  of  hall  lurnisnmsa 

no  favors  as  he  set  himself  to  it,  and  to  high  c^P^-^^J^  ^e^^^^^^^^^^  ^nU  ci 
tion  as  a  oath  of  less  resistance,  as  a  highway  offering  the  ^^^"6^  numo 
deTours  aLie  the  floor  level.  It  was  ^^LuU^^^^^^^ 
we  reere^  it  In  a  certain  sense  we  were  innocent.  bUssfully  ahsoroea  m 
Ton  S    L  however  generously  minded,  we  hadn't  ^--^J^  J^'^J^ 
ome  out  of  our  bliss  and  remove  the  seats  ff^^^^^^f  "^^^^^^^^ 
bashfulness  did  we  feel  like  asking  the  concert  to  wait  a  mmute. 
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And  on  he  came,  the  aisle  an  inviting  perspective,  but  meanwhile  * 
strong  pull,  the  pull  continuing  as  quite  an  occupation.  Had  I  known 
purpose  In  advance  I  might  have  obtained  permission  to  wear  an  iron  hat. 
on  which  he  might  have  rested.  Also,  I  might  have  checked  my  shms  at  the 
cloakroom,  cut  of  his  way.  I  am  quite  aware,  blushingly  admitted,  that  my 
feet  are  of  immodest  size,  that  I  hadn't  paid  extra  for  the  privilege  of  havin* 
them  with  me  at  the  concert,  and  that  my  legs  cannot  fold  up  conveniently 
under  a  seat,  but  I  do  maintain  that  a  consuming  concert  is  no  time  or  place 
for  illustravive  argumentation  concerning  my  failings  in  this  regard. 

The  man's  knee  collapsed  as  he  stepped  on  my  favorite  foot^as  a  result 
of  which  one  of  his  arms  reached  for  support  unto  my  immaculate  bosom,  the 
other  arm  eclipsing  a  gray  coiffure  in  the  next  row  front,  creating  something 
of  consternation  throughout  the  region.  A  fuss  started  and  Vocabularies  were 
irritated— by  the  annoyances  to  which  he  was  put.  I  could  donate  my  foot„ 
but  I  seem  to  recall  an  objection  I  had  to  the  mouthful  of  program  or  pro- 
gramme which  came  to  me  as  this  human  tractor  made  his  passage.  Besides, 
I  had  a  program  or  programme  of  my  own,  nor  had  we  been  instructed  to  use 
this  brochure  as  a  family  dentifrice  or  swab. 

And  on  he  went,  eyes  glued  to  his  sweet  perspective,  passing  over  several 
Missourians  who  were  considerably  mussed  up  in  the  process  and  who,  highly- 
entertained,  would  have  contributed  gladly  to  the  expense  of  a  new  suit,  of 
asbestos,  for  use  at  his  ultimate  destination. 

At  heart  men  are  generous.  They  do  admire  success.  And  this  man,  It 
was  agreed,  made  an  etXectual  exit.  Arrived  at  his  precious  aisle  he  had  lost 
some  of  his  Llopm,  he  had  left  cases  of  distemper  and  a  collection  of  bilious 
dispositions  m  his  wake,  but  the  point  is,  he  had  succeeded  in  what  he  had 
undertaken  to  do.  He  was  out,  and  with  him  we  rejoiced. 

The  incident  brings  to  mind  again  the  wish  that  the  Symphony  hall 
management  v.'ould  provide  an  aisle  beside  each  pair  of  seats.  If  that  idea 
is  wholly  too  fantastic,  could  not  each  seat  be  dropped  individually  to  the 
floor  beneath,  a  button  to  be  pressed  either  by  the  occupant  or  by  oflended 
neighbors?  Then  there  is  the  derrick  route,  as  yet  untried,  a  quick  exit  for 
the  departing  guest  and  a  gratifying  optical '  diversion  for  the  rest  of  ui, 

After  all,  the  real  solution  may  be  a  squad  of  marmes,  the  realistic  added  tCj^a^lfbefore  an  appreciative 
the  evening's  entertainment,  soothing  counsel,  an  effective  lid.  excellent   size:  Frand:" 

Meanwhile  we  can  do  something  ourselves  toward  quieting  the  situation  ot?.^^ca"^Smetana;  Valse  fausse,  Ste- 
We  can  do  it,  let  me  suggest,  by  leaving  all  superfluous  baggage  at  home-  p^^.  Allegretto,  Ba'rtok;  Ruralia  Hun- 
all  physical  promontories,  stuffed  vocabularies  and  susceptibilities— when  garica,  No.  2,  a  theme 

Then,  speed  it  on,  we  can  smile  wh«8-^r,^de_^Sev«ac^  VariaUons^o^^^^ 


Sunday — Jordan  hall,  2:15  P.  M.    Beriha  Siiu'.tz,  violinist;  Boris  Jivoff,  i 
pianls't.    Handel,  Sonata  in  D.    d'Anibrosio,  C'onecito,  B  minor.  Bass. 
Chansonette.  Wicniav.sln-Iircislcr,  Cajprica.  Elooh,  Eaal  Shim  (XiKreu.) 
Borissov,  Humoresi'^uc  Orisnialo.  Vv'icniawski,  Polonaise. 

Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.   Jcsif  Hofmann,  pianist.    Sec  spscial 
notice.  - 

Boston  public  library,  3:30  P.  Hi  .  folk  music  of  many  lands;  8  P.  M.. 
Margaret  Anderson,  pianist,  with  interpretative  talk. 
Monday— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Raymond  Putnam,  pianist.  Sarabande, 
Kameau-Godowsky.    Gluck-Saint-Saens,  Caprice  on  airs  from  "Alceste. 
Mozart,  Fantasia,  C  minor.    Beethoven,  Sonata,  F  minor,  op.  57.  Hen- 
selt,  Si  J'elais  oiseau.    Ravel.  Noble  and  Sentimental  Waltzes.  Szalit, 
Intermezzo.    Straflss-Tausig  Valse  Caprice  "Man  lebt  nar  einmal." 
Tuesdav— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Daro'.ay  George,  mezzo-soprano;  Reginald 
Boardman,    pianLsl.     Balak.  rev,    Nocturne.     Petcrson-Bergcr.  Titania. 
Sinding,  There  Cried  a  Bird.    Sibelius.  The  Silent  City.  Sachnofsky. 
Spring.     Sclmbert,   An   die   Mufik,   Ha'dea,   Uoeslein,   Der  Erikaen  g. 
Stravinsky,  Three  Little  Songj;  La  netite  Pif,  Le  Co. beau,  Tchitcher- 
Jatchcr.    Chausson,  Le  Temps  dcs  liias,  Lcs  Papillons.    G.  Faure,  Clair 
de  lune,  Fleur  jetee.    Fisher,  I  Heard  a  Cry.    Anson,  Full  Moon.  War- 
lock, When  as  the  Rye.    Poston,  The  Billman's  Song.    Watts,  Joy. 
Wednesday — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Emma  Roberts.    Songs  from  Schu- 
mann's 'iWoman's  Love  and  Life,"  songs  by  Bungert,  Plitzner,  De  Falla, 
Balaklrev,  Sachnovsky,  and  Itahan  and  JHexican  folk  songs. 
Thursday — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Harold  Samuel,  pianist.    Bach,  Chro- 
matic Fantasia  and  Fugue,  Partita  in  B  flat,  Three  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  31  No.  2.    Albeniz,  Evocation.    Ravel,  Ondine. 
Debussy,  Clair  de  lune,  Jardins  sous  la  pluie. 
Friday— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
Saturday — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  Frederic  Tillotson,  pianist.  Scarlatti, 
Sonatas.  C  minor,  D  minor,  C  najor.  Gluck  -  Sgambati,  Melodic. 
Bach,  Toccata  and  Fugue,  C  minor.  Debussy,  Childrens  Corner:  (Doc- 
tor Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Jumbo's  Lullaby.  Serenade  of  the  Doll,  The 
Snow  Is  Dancing,  TJie  Little  Shepherd,  Gooliwogg's  Cake  Walk.)  Liszt, 
Concert  Etude,  F  minor.  Leo  Livens.  Insects.  Guion,  Turkey  in  the 
Straw.    Scriabin,  Etude  in  E  major.    Paganin: -Liszt,  La  CampanelJa. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Repetition  of  friday's  Symphony  Con- 
cert, Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

 ^       -  -  less   full  thought,  and  so  he  gave  it 

full' force.  Since  there  is  force  enough 
in  Rrahms  if  only  performers  w:U  try 
lo  sTe'h"  way  instea\o_f_  thrusting  for- 


BRUCE  SIMONDS 


ion  lor  me  rest  oi  u..    Bruce  Simonds,  Wf^^^^   flayed  thi^ 
i.-  J  i  Droeram  yesterday  afternoon  m  joiu.-u 

s,  the  realistic  added  ^tiu  ueiore  an  appreciative  audience  oi 


v^arTthelro^n,  Mr:  simonds  was  able 
o  give  a  superb  P«formance  of  the 
variations,  barrmg  one  of, 
tremendous  virtuosity  is  called  f?-^  »e 
eave  at  the  same  time  a  timely  domonr 
ftfatiou  of  the  superiority  of  tempera- 
ment guided  by  brams  and  taste  anfi 
temperament  not  so  guided.   R-  K- 


H.  CP, 


°by  Paganini,   Book  \  ^ 

promptl  m  F  sharp  major,  three  etudes, 


setting  forth  to  attend  august  concerts 
concert  violators  pick  on  us,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to  pick. 
Fitchburg 

•WHITE'S  "NEGRO  SPIRITUALS"  oddly      Bach  ..-o  

The  Heraid  has  received  a  copy  of  "Forty  Negro  Spirituals,"  compJtei  Franck!  ^^^^^^'^/'^hurt'^^the^^oth'en  in 


Fantasie,  Chopin.  ,.r.mno<;ers 


'CITY  GONE  WILD' 

"The  City  Gone  Wild,"  a  film  drama 


and  arranged  for  solo  voice  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  by  Clarence  "  Qje^^h^sicai  mood  still  he  must 
Cameron  White.  The  book  is  published  by  Theodore  Presser  Company,  {Jlye  been  when  he  sat  down  Brahms 
Philadelphia.  I  m  -  ^-^'^-l^if^^^d^^t^  matter /^The 

Mr.  White,  whose  ability  as  violinist  and  musician  in  Boston  has  b««>^  younger  fry  and  the  less  could  do  "° 
fully  recognized,  has  for  some  time  been  connected  with  the  West  Virginia  damage  to  Brahms;  he  ^^^^^ijfutes  in 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Charleston.  After  studying  at  the  Oberlin  Con-  stouter  ?'^^gfj^°t^^co^mpany.  ^Chopin,  Mr. 
servatory  of  Music  he  went  to  Europe  to  receive  further  instruction  ^^^^^^^g^  let  stand  by  himself.   Let  jus 


=e?and1oMerafterten  — 

eir  pleasant  company.    Chopm,  ivir_ 
_monds  let  stand      ,  him  stand 

from  the  Russian  viohnist  Zacharewitsch,  and  in  composition  from  Coleridge-  be  grateful  to  him  for  Jettmg^^^^  ^^^^^ 


On  his  return  to  this  country  he  appearefl  in  public  as  a  virtuoso  at^  the         *  pi^oc^eTsion;  'so  who  has 


Some  of  his  compositions  have  been  added  ^  right  to  complain? 


Cruze   and   presented^  at  the 


SpoUtan  Th^tre  with  the  followmg  , 

cast:  Thomas  Melshan  ; 

John  Phelan  Marietta  MiUner  1 

IJada  Winthrop    Louise  Brooks  | 

Snuesles  ■>oy,  -   . .  Fred  Kohler  j 

Gunner  Galla|her  p^j^g  uartin 

Eefty  Schroeder   rii'arlea  Hill  Mailes 


Taylor; 

and  has  been  busy  as  a  teacher. 

to  the  repertory  of  Krcisler  and  other  celebrated  violinists.  ,   Yesteraay,  as  ^"—^ -i^- ^  ^,gll 

In  the  interesting  preface  to  this  edition  of  negro  spirituals,  some  ««  l^'^lf^i'^^^^n  hit  precisely  the'  rightjone 
which  are  not  included  in  earlier  collections  nor  are  they  generally  known„ 
Mr.  White  says  that  to  the  authentic  texts  and  melodies  harmonizations  ar« 
now  added  which  are  "adapted  from  actual  traditional  harmonizations  as 
heard  by  the  compiler' in  choral  performances  by  Negroes  .  .  .  Unusualness 
of  harmony  is  no  objection  where  it  comes  about  naturally  or  the  emotion 
;  cries  out  for  it;  there  routine  harmonization  would  falsify  the  real  expression 
—the  Spirituals  are  themselves  unusual,  not  of  scholastic  lineage.  T'hey 
contain  a  musical  grarnmar  ot  their  own  which  only  by  partial  coincidence 
is  parallel  with  Continental  and  English  harmonic  customs.  All  that,  tonally, 
is  effortful  (felt  as  either  forcedly  restricted  or  needlessly  expanded)  is 

forei;,'n  to  these  songs.   The  harmonic  policy  that  is  surest  to  be  wrong  In  _  wubuns, 

'  these  accompaniments  is  one  of  neutrality— routine,  part-writing  that  would  P^jj ,  to°its  own  noble  simplicity,  he 

answe-.  about  as  well  in  one  .situation  as  in  another;  for  the  situations  ar«   ^ad  the  air  of  brushing  it  "P'^^^ ,^^\t^^^p 

always  different,  in  .some  way  or  ways,  in  what  belongs  to  them."   .   .  . 

The  Negro  dialect,  as  simg,  should  not  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  written  form 
I  of  the  words,  whose  spelUng  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  actual  sound  in 

genuine  Negro  dialect;  nor  should  the  element  of  syncopation  "lose  its  nature 

as  a  secondary  offshoot  of  the  rhythm  of  words  and  syllables,  and  be  mis- 
represented as  mere  musical  surprise." 


Yesterday,  as  always,  ^  Mr.  Simonds 
,„id  remarkal 

much  emotion  Bach  s  meiu" 
without  a  hint  of  forcing  the  now 
the  toccata's  af  S^o  Mr.  SimonQs  p  y 
Bach  at  his  admirable  best  but 
two  quick  movements  he  seemea 

L^JJ^fun^'iTas^l^-Tw^ 
^'^he'gTatFrancf  piece,  by  the  same 
ar?^^e!,\!V  Simonds  sca^ 
sound  so  great  as  one  wo^^.^^_ 


author  gone 

Ky'Thomas  Mdgha"nhad-to  be  and  ; 

disTllusToned  the  rest  of  us  are  'Jf- 
ter  seeing  how  love  can  turn  the  tide  of 

^?lfiI%us*sW°ofl  well  enough  with 
taeJ^^ers^of  the  underworld  turnm^  m 
Jhiup  euns  and  most  other  kmas  oi 
iStmerf^t  each  other  and  any  pedes- 
iKs  withm  range,  althovigh  shot  acci- 
dentlV  are  nevertheless  dead. 

S^atlTw^^Ssnh^r  le^sSd^c 
S^toe  dutches  of  the.  law.  how  ar.d: 
why  iTleft  to  the  in'iasmation  of  the 
i^-iTo,.     Inst  for  good  measure,  alter 

trict  attorney,  Phelan  vows  that  he  mil 
p^sh  the  man  who  dares  to  shoot  his 

*^*4^tlove  taterest_is  almost  an  1^^^^^ 


had  the  air  01  Drubui..5  -  and  extreme 
°^  '■'^^JTo  make°?t'  more  acceptable  to 
But  not  every^o  d  timer  liked  tn.^P  ,^ 


eveiyooaj    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

the  way  with 


Bertha  Shultz.  who  will  play  the  violin  in  Jordan  hall  this  afternoon, 
was  born  in  New  York,  but  she  spent  her  early  years  in  Boston.  At  the  agfr 
if  10  she  played  publicly  in  New  York.  After  that  she  was  a  scholarship 
pupil  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  'S\''hen  she  was  12  she 
toured  New  England.  In  1921  she  be^an  to  take  lessDns  of  Franz  Knelsel, 
i  later  with  Borissoff. 


!  Apropos  of  the  long  and  interesting  article  about  the  play  "Uncle  Tom's 
;  Cabin"  published  not  long  ago  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  a  coiTespon- 
1  dent  has.  sent  us  a  program  of  the  Boston  Museum  dated  November,  1852. 
Eva,  Miss  H.  Western;  Cassy,  Mrs.  "Vincent;  Little  Polly,  Miss  Clark;  Eliza, 
Mrs.  W.  Pries;  St.  Clare,  J.  A.  Smith;  George  Harris,  Mr.  Keach;  Penetrate 
'  Partyside,  Mr.  Warren. 


The  first  volume  of  Sir  Henry  Wood's  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Singing"  has 
been  published.  There  are  to  be  three  more  volumes.  The  first  contains  937 
exercises  for  the  student  to  practise.    Sir  Henry  says  that  havLig  lieard 

1  from  50  to  25'^  singers  of  all  nationalities  and  schools  in  the  last  30  years 
he  is  bound  to  say  that  the  modern  singing  schools  are  in  a  bad  v.'ay.  Moral; 

;  Buy  these  four  volumes. 

I       He  has  harsh  words  for  half  and  quarter  baked  singers  striving  after  ■ 
I  engagements,  harsher  words  about  methods  of  "voice  producing  teachers," 
'  itnd  has  no  patience  with  the  pubhc  satisfied  with  inferiority.  P.  H. 


gave 

Ismetana  dance 
the  stamoing  measures  of  BartoK  s  m 

f nr  rhvthm  as  well  as  by  tne  use  ui 
lovelv  tone  he  evoked  a  poetic  atmo- 
sphere °n  the  little  French  piece  about 
a  Dond  of  an  evening.  , 
If  Mr    Simonds  did  wonders  witli 

I  c^S^poslbiy^elp^th^oii-.^ 


tlomNada  Winthrop  is  loved  by  both 
tiie  district  attorney  and  John  She  ^ 
Buch  an  earnest  person,  t  rmgly  -^niesi^ 
there  is  some  satisfaction  when  he. 
father  turns  out  to  be  the  worst  of  the 
l?ooks  She  admits  she  loves  John,  but 

tient  with 
her,  coddles 


^ent  with  John  Phelan  when  he  protects 
her  coddle"  her  at  the  cost  of  his  iwn, 

-^Suis'tiieTr'thepictur^^^^ 
l^^^l^l^s^le^La^^^ 

&^h^m.  « J  ™  -nVto 
^'4l^dow?and,"  by  John  Murray  An- 
.t^rsoM  is  on  the  stage.  The  show  s  r.ch 
ic  talent  as  usual  The  costumes  are 
iven  more  elaborate  and  the  phartom 
pllSo^n  original  and  pleastog  part 


stand,  he  did  no  less,  by  the  ^^ahms 
variations,  though  m  QU'te  a  different 
wav  He  played  them  straight  as  -iny 
rtrfng  hke'^  Brahms,  in  short  not  Lisz. 
or  Strauss;  he  distorted  no  rhythms  or 
tempi  he  dwelled  no  whisper  to  a  roar, 
he  left  every  detail  in  its  place. 
He  had  given  every  detail,  none  the 


1 


FESTIVAL 


(■For  As  the  World  W»n) 
MysUc  Ind  dirk.  cathedral_  aisles 


ot 


pme  and  broad-leaved  verdure 
In  summer,  bid  the  pilgrlnj  seek  the 

shrines  of  forest  s  shade. 
Today,  ™!  erstwhile  shadowy  aisles , 

^ablaze  with  autumn  sP»endor 
Glow  In  iUumined  beauty,  as  for  les- 

TaporsTUde^^' b^h  and  oak  torches 


3tlje  crystal  air; 
f  Incense  heavenward  rise  to 
ghts  where  bells  are  chim- 

Xddlng  all  passersby  to  bring  offering 
of  Ecaig  and  prayer. 

ladly  X  enter,  and  I  hear  the  deep- 
toned  organ  pealing, 
ear  chants  of  choristers  who  pass- 
tall  youths  in  surpilced  white — 
r,    are    they    silver    birches  seen 
through  brilliant  colors  gleaming 
nowy,  ethereal  forms  that  shine  in 

shafts  of  golden  light? 
avlshed  my  heart  soars  upward,  as 

all  Nature  kneels  to  praise 
jod  of  eternal  beauty,  the  Creator  of 
_       It  all, 
Vhlle  the  Hlgh-Prlest,  the  Sun,  In  ben- 
ediction casts  his  rays, 
Vs  through  stained  glass,  to  consecrate 
this  festival  of  fall. 
Boston  AGNES  WELCH 


E\TERYTHING  FOR  LINDBERGH 

(From  the  Loi  Angeles  Express) 

The  Broadway  Department  Store, 
tac,  now  demonstrating  the  Venus  ex- 
irciser  on  their  main  floor,  near  Hill 
treet,  have  announced  that  the  Los 
\ngeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
-iresent  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  a 
Venus  exercise  when  he  comes  to  Los 
Angeles,  September  20. 
If  It  is  possible  to  keep  that  famous 
oung  aviator  in  proper  physical  condl- 
ion  the  chamber  proposes  to  do  it. 

The  Journal  American  Medical  Asso- 
lation  remarks  with  regard  to  certain 
jlustrated   advertisements   In  period- 

cals: 

"Yet  occasionally  you  see  a  success- 
Tul  man  who  has  halitosis  and  a  bum 
complexion  and  can't  answer  the  hos- 
es.s  in  French." 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Add  this  to  your  collection  of  famous 
ist  words:    "It  tastes  like  the  real 
tuff."  HSRBIE  FAY. 

BEECHER  CARICATURED 

(Apropos  of  a  recent  biography  of 
aenry  Ward  Beecher.) 

There  were  caricatures  of  Henry 
:Na.Td  Beecher  long  before  the  trial  in 
H'hlch  he  baffled  the  expert  cross-ex- 
j  miner  Judge  Fullerton;  the  trial  that 
[llvlded  households  and  even  set  one 
Nergyman  against  the  other. 

On  Apfril  26.  1882  Vanity  Fair,  the 
^('ittiest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
iterary  comic  paper  ever  published  in 
this  country,  began  a  series  of  remark- 
able front  page  cartoons.  The  subject 
of  that  issue  was  Beecher,  with  this 
teaption:  "Taken  in  one  of  his  Mo- 
ments of  Inspiration  at  Plymouth 
Church  (just  before  the  applause  came 
in)".  In  the  same  number  was  "Arte- 
mus  Ward  in  Washington",  an  arti- 
cle by  "McArone".  The  brilliant  George 
lArnold,  a  full  page  cartoon  of  "The 
(Highly  Intelligent  Contraband  who  has 
come  all  the  way  "down  South'  to  visit 
Mr.  Greeley,  but  Horace  'doesn't  see 
it.'  ". 

The  Vanity  Fair  of  May  10  publi.shed 
an  article,  headed:.  . 

Interviews  wltTi  diir  aggrieved  Bub- i 

jects." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  W-^ 
had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  this 
eccentric  but  versatile  divine,  a  few  days 
since.    After  some  general  statements 
with  regard  to  the  weather,  the  Rev. 
gentleman  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
copy  of  Vanity  Pair  of  the  aeth  Apni. 
and  pointing  to  his  portrait  upon  the 
title  page,  asked  us  to  loon  at  hi.Ti 
straight  in  the  face  and  say  whether 
we  considered  that  funny.    We  luoktd 
at  Mr.  Beecher  straight  in  the  face,  and 
said  we  considered  it  funny.   The  -lev. 
gentleman  then  said  that  we  had  ex- 
aggerated him  a  good  deal  in  our  por- 
trait, had  made  his  neck  too  ".hick,  his 
legs;  too  short,  and  his  hair  too  lon?. 
He  also  stated  that  his  family  and  col- 
gregation  were  greatly  dissatisfied  -"jfith 
the  shirt  collar  we  had  attribu'ed 
hun,  which  had  given  rise  to  a  rumor 
in  Brooklyn  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing  his  linen  from  Mr,  Walt?r 
Whitman,  the  originator  of  the  grab.<5 
school  of  poetry.  Seeing  that  our  Rev. 
i.'isltor  was  really  hurt  about  the  ^hirt 
collar,  we  promised  to  mend  it  at  some 
;uture  opportunity,  upon  ^hich  he  tons 
leave  of  us  in  tolerably  good  spirits  " 


caricaturist,  Joseph  Keppler,  had  no 
mercy  on  Beecher,  Tilton  or  Mi-.i.  Tli- 
ton.  Moulton  and  his  wile  escaped,  in 
cne  cartoon  Beecher  was  depleted  ';s 
leaving  for  Salt  Lake  City  on  hearing 
that  Brlgham  Young  had  died  Women 
of  Plymouth  Church  were  begging  their 
pastor  not  to  leave  them.  In  ancthfrr 
cartoon  Mrs.  Tilton  was  poitrayed  bs 
Goethe's  Gretchen,  plucking  the  petals 
of  a  flower,  with  alternate  affirmatives 
and  denials. 

On  Dec.  13,  1862,  Vanity  Pair  pu'o- 
lished  a  bitter  attack  in  Verse:  "Beech- 
er's  Black  Joke."  The  verses  were  sug- 
gested by  a  paragraph  in  the  Sundav 
Mercury  of  New  York:  "In  his  Thanks- 
giving sermon,  Mr.  Beecher,  after  g'.anc- 
irig  at  the  causes  of  national  disorder, 
exclaimed:  'Dat's  what's  de  matter!'  in 
a  manner  that  brought  down  the  house. ' 
We  made  room  for  the  second  and 
third  verses.  (It  should  be  remembered 
that  though  Vanity  Pair  was  for  the 
Union  and  strongly  against  secession,  It 
was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  Aboli- 
tionists). 

"Brother  Beecher,  bright  star  of  the 
Puritan  stage  with  a  jest  for  each  text 
on  each  Biblical  page;  man  of  vigilant 
ears  and  of  eyes  open  wide,  (and  of 
pocl:ets  agape  for  the  greenbacks  be- 
side). 'Tis  a  shame  to  your  cloth,  that 
ambition  to  shine  in  low  roles  in  the 
lowest  low-comedy  line.  Shouid  in- 
duce you  to  spoil,  in  a  Sunday  har- 
angue. All  the  'good  things'  of  Boues 
by  perverting  his  slang.  Every  dog  has 
his  day,  and  no  clerical  pup  should  buf- 
foon it  in  church  when  the  theatre's 
shut  up.  Who  does  so  will  find  all 
the  prayers  he  can  patter  won't  save 
him  from  Satan  and  'Dat's  what's  dc 
matter!' 

"It  is  lawless  besides:  Should  Volks- 
Garten-folk  play  low-comedy  parts  on 
that  high  solemn  day.  They'd  b^ 
jugged,  they'd  be  fined:  why  should 
Beecher  alone  play  the  mime,  undis- 
turbed, in  his  circus  of  stone?  Plym- 
outh church  has  no  theatre  license,  and 
yet  is  its  pulpit  a  stage  and  its  floor 
a  parquette.  And  there  in  his  great  pert 
of  Clergyman  Clown.  Brother  Beecher 
on  Sundays  gets  dimes  and  renown; 
while  with  stamping  of  feet  and  a 
storm  of  guffaws  are  dishonored  Re- 
ligion, the  Day,  and  the  Laws.  But 
what  scruple  has  he  the  Good  Cause  to 
bespatter — 'Tis  himself  that  he  wor- 
ships, and  'Dat's  what's  de  matter  1' " 


js  It  was  funny,  but  the  >?artoon  pub- 


u.    I  :   ;iLly;  the  notes  are  to  her  some - 
thiuy  more  than  mere  notes  to  bs  re- 
membered and  played  accurately.  In 
Handel's  Sonata — was  It  one  of  those 
written  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  that 
time,  who  was  addicted  to  fiddling  and 
had  Dubourg  for  a  master? — in  this 
sonata  the  rapid  passages  were  clear 
and  well  rhythmed;  the  beautiful  airs 
were  sung  with  a  feeling  warm  in  the 
classic  manner,  not  made  unduly  fcver- 
1  Ish  with  pa.ssion.    Mr.  Jivoff  proved 
{ himself  a   capable    accompanist.  An 
i  audience  of  fair  size  was  appreciative. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Bertha  Shultz,  violinist,  gave  a  recital 
In  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Boris  Jivoff  was  the  pianist.  The  pro- 
gram read  as  follows:  Handel,  Sonata 
In  D.  d'Ambrosio,  Concerto,  B  minor. 
Bass,  Chansonette.  Wieniawski — Kreis- 
ler,  Caprice,  Bloch,  Baal.  Shem  (Nigun). 
Borrisof,  Humoresque  Orientale,  Wieni- 
awski, Polonaise. 

Miss  Shultz,  born  in  New  York  city 
and  now  at  home  there,  spent  her 
young  years  in  Boston,  where  she 
showed  a  taste  for  music.  It  is  said 
tnat  she  played  publicly  in  New  York 
when  she  was  10  years  old;  afterwards 
studied  at  the  N,  E.  Conservatory; 
toured  New  England  when  she  was  in 
her  12th  year;  and  studied  further  with 
Kneisel  and  Borissof. 

A  violinist  about  to  give  a  recital  may 
well  be  perplexed  in  arranging  a  pro- 
gram. She  is  expected  by  many  to  play 
a  concerto,  but  a  concerto  without  or- 
chestra is  a  dreary  affair  with  the  pian- 
ist thumping  the  keys  in  the  effort  to 
reproduce  the  sonority  of  the  orchestra, 
knowing  that  he  cannot  imitate  the 
contrasts  and  assistance  of  color-effects. 
A  sonata  is  more  acceptable,  though 
some  stoutly  maintain  that  the  fiddle 
and  the  piano  were  never  intended  to 
wed  happily  and  dwell  together  in 
peace.  A  program  consisting  only  of 
little  compositions  alternating  between 
brilliance  and  sugary  sentimentalism 
might  lead  the  hearer  to  infer  that  the 
violinist  was  unable  to  cope  with  a  con- 
certo. 

Miss  Shultz  followed  the  approved 
traditions:  Sonata,  Concerto,  a  group  of 
lesser  pieces,  with  something  brilliant 
and  technically  imposing  at  the  end. 
She  chose  the  more  familiar  of  the 
two  concertos  by  the  late  Alfred  d'Am- 
brosio, the  concerto  in  B  minor,  which 
was  first  played  in  Boston  by  Richard 
Czerwonky  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
^  Symphony  Orchestra  in  December,  1907. 
lor]  It  is  a  work  that  demands  a  display  of 
technical  resources  and  the  expression  | 
of  sentiment — not  emotion — lather  tlian 
any  showing  of  deep  feeling  rnd  what  | 
might  be  called  intellectual  grasp  and  ! 
authority.  The  first  movement  is 
marked  "Grandioso,"  but  aftor  the  first 
few  pompous  measures  there  ;s  nothing 
In  the  music  that  is  in  the  F/.and  man- 
ner. A  concerto  of  the  second  or  third 
rank  but  one  to  please  an  atid;ence  and 


Thi^  rarlraturp  was  as  eood  natur«d  ♦''spose  it  favorably  towards  the  violinist. 
This  caricature  was  as  gooa  natur  q     ^^^^  shultz  evidently  has  a  musical 


nature,    which    enriches    her  present 


I'.shed  in  Puck,  especially  thfose  concern^  technical  proficiency.  Her  tone  is  gen- 
ii is  the  trial,  were  savage  ,  That  great  j^rally  pure  and  agreeable;  she  phrases 

niimbe 


Charles  Reade,  describing  In  "Put  I 
Yourself  In  His  Place"  a  destroying  ^ 
flood,  was  accused  of  gross,  unpardon- 
able exaggeration  for  stating  that  the 
force  of  the  water  stripped  his  heroine 
of  her  shoes  as  she  was  carried  along 
by  the  hero.  Yet  this  actually  hap- 
pened to  a  woman  at  the  time  of  the 
flood  at  Williamsburg  in  the  Mill  River 
district  of  this  commonwealth.  Some 
of  us  undoubtedly  remember  strange, 
even  grotesque  incidents  of  the  flood 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir's 
dam  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  with  a  terrible 
loss  of  life. 

There  was  an  old  saying  In  our 
southern  states  that  winter  will  not 
come  until  the  swamps  are  full.  An 
English  folk-saying  taught  that  April 
floods  were  worth  "a  king's  good," 
while  the  Spaniards  have  a  couplet 
that  may  be  Englished 

A  river  flood. 
Fisher's  good. 
St.  Margaret's  flood  in  August  was  wel- 
comed by  English  agriculoarists. 

Reade  might  have  said  with  Byrpn: 
"Description  is  my  forte."  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth"  abounds  in  exa:nples ' 
of  his  power.  In  "Very  Hard  Cash" 
there  are  the  pages  about  the  sea-fight 
and  the  burning  of  the  mad-house.  Wit- 
ness the  scuttling  of  the  ship  in  "Foul 
Play";  the  prison  and  the  Australian 
scenes  in  "Never  Too  Late  to  Mend." 
Only  a  rash  reviewer  would  tax  Reade 
with  extravagance  and  inaccuracy. 
Reade  had  his  scrapbooks,  his  clippings. 
His  method  of  using  them  is  explained 
in  his  "Terrible  Temptation"  in  which 
he  introduces  himself  as  one  of  the 
characters.  How  strange  it  seems  to- 
day that  when  "A  Terrible  Temptation" 
was  first  published  in  Boston  as  a  ':erial 
story  it  was  called  an  immoral  novel, 
one  that  should  be  suppressed.  So  it  was 
with  his  Griffeth  Gaunt."  In  this  in- 
stance the  attack  in  a  New  York  peri- 
odical was  worth  while,  for  Reade.  an- 
swering it,  coined  a  happy  phrase  by 
describing  his  adversary  as  a  "prurient 
prude." 

Has  a  screen  play  been  based  on  any 
of  Reade's  novels?  Some  one  recently 
asked  why  cinema  managers  have  net 
gone  to  Wilkie  Collins  for  a  scenario. 

A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 

(The  Portland,  Me..  Press-Herald) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Higgins  and 
daughter  Ruth  have  returned  to  their 
home  after  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
P.  Higgins  of  Higgins'  Inn,  Higgins' 
Beach. 

A  PAINTER  AND  HIS  MODEL 

W.  S.  J.  asks  where  he  can  find  a  copy 
of  a  poem  entitled,  as  he  remembers  it, 
"Parrhasius  and  the  Captive."  "X  re- 
member reciting  it  in  school  a  great 
many  years  ago.  It  tells  of  the  tortur- 
ing of  a  slave  so  that  his  agonies  might 
be  painted  by  the  artist." 

Was  the  poem  by  N.  P.  Willis?  We 
remember  it;  it  was  in  a  Reader  and 
Speaker  from  which  boys  used  to  spout 
with  shaking  legs  and  halting  memory; 
but  we  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
author,  if  we  ever  knew  it. 

Who  first  fastened  the  story  of  the 
tortured  slave,  the  model  for  the  excel- 
lent painter?  The  elder  Pliny  has  much 
to  say  about  Parrhasius;  he  speaks  of 
his  pictures,  his  egregious  arrogance 
and  vanity,  but  nothing  about  a  tortured 
model.  Athenaeus  tells  us  that  this 
painter,  "most  immoderately  luxurious, 
and  also  to  a  degree  beyond  what  was 
becoming,  to  a  painter,"  always  Wore  a 
purple  robe,  and  on  his  head  a  golden 
crown;  but  he  says  nothing  about  his 
cruelty  in  the  interest  of  art.  Horace 
mentions  him  in  an  ode;  Cicero,  in  the 
"Tusculan  Disputations,"  without  refer- 
ring to  the  horrid  story.  His  life  was 
written  by  Clearchus,  but  as  the  books 
bv  this  DUDll  of  Aristotle  have  pot  sof 


.i;  unable  to  quo 

limn  11. 

We  regret  to  say  that  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Parrhasius  was  a  singu- 
larly indecent  picture  of  Alalanta  an' 
Mcleager,  which  pleased  the  Emperi 
Tiberius  so  much  that  when  he  received 
the  picture  as  a  legacy  and  was  told 
that  if  he  did  not  like  it  he  would  re- 
ceive in  lieu  of  It  1,000,000  sesterces,  he 
preferred  the  picture. 

There  are  modern  portrait  painters 
who  apparently  tortured  their  sitters 
Such  a  painter  is  that  leader  of  Uv 
Modernist  Movement  In  Art,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Glue,  whose  work  ln.splred  Mr.  A.  , 
P.  Herbert  to  write  amusing  verses, 
which  you  will  find  in  his  "Plain  Jane,'  ' 
We  quote  the  second  verse: 

"No  doubt  there  are  women  with  indigo 
necks 

And  heliotrope  hips  to  be  found, 
But  I  should  have  said  that  the  shape 
of  the  sex 
Was  not  so  much  oblong  as  rotmd; 
Paint  peonies  green 
And  I  see  what  you  mean. 
Paint  eyes  like  an  ostrich's  eggs, 
But  is  it  the  case 
That  the  girls  of  our  race 
Have  such  very  triangular  legs?" 

BARBARA,  FLAG-WAVER 

The  Herald  a  few  days  ago  published 
Mr.  John  Claggett  Proctor's  attack  on 
the  Barbara  Frietchle  story  as  told  by 
Whittier. 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  a  prominent  physician  of 
Boston: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  don't  know  anything  of  the  actual 
facts  about  Barbara  Frletchie,  but  I  do 
know  that  three  of  the  four  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Proctor  are  entirely  and 
completely  Insufficient,  viz.: 

1.  "Barbara  Frietchie  was  bed-ridden 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
her  to  have  waved  a  flag."  This  is  not 
true.  Every  doctor  knows  that  the  term 
"bed-ridden"  as  used  by  the  laity  is  an 
inexact  and  very  elastic  term.  Some 
"bed-ridden"  persons  get  up  to  go  to 
the  bathroom;  some  sit  in  a  chair  by 
the  bed.  Under  the  influence  of  great 
emotion,  a  "bed-ridden"  person  might 
easily  crawl  or  stagger  to  a  nearby  win- 
dew. 

2.  "Barbara  was  96  and  died  a  few 
months  later."  People  of  96,  106  and 
116  have  gone  as  far  as  a  window  in 
their  bedrooms;  and  obviously  the  fact 
that  she  "died  a  few  months  later"  has 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  flagwaving. 

3.  "It  was  not  light  when  Jacr.son 
left  Frederick."  The  date  was  Sept.  10, 
1862;  the  town  is  in  Maryland.  At  that 
hour,  on  that  date,  a  flag  could  easily 
be  seen  at  5:15  A.  M.,  outlined  and  even 
definitely  visible  against  the  star-lit  sky. 
Moreover  Jackson  quite  possibly  wrote 
the  note  before  his  column  was  given 
the  order  to  march. 

Of  the  other  reason,  that  Jackson's 
troops  did  not  pass  the  house,  I  cannot 
judge.  Perhaps,  after  all,  part  of  his 
army  did  pass  Barbara's  house,  other 
units  going  by  a  different  route. 

Finally,  the  essential  fact  of  the  poem 
seems  to  be  admitted,  even  by  Mr. 
Proctor  in  his  final  paragrapli:  his  In- 
ferences are  not  supported  by  proof. 
Whittier  was  alive  at  the  time,  and 
Proctor  either  was  not  born,  or  was  a 
child.  The  poet  may  be  assumed  to 
know  the  facts  better. 

Such  stuff  as  this,  breaking  up  or 
down  some  of  our  idols  and  icons,  is 
bad  because  it,  as  a  rule,  is  inaccurate, 
inconclusive  and  untrue;  and  secondly, 
because  it  Is  rei)eated  by  others  un- 
informed. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  En- 
emy," a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Chanaing 
Pollock. 

C  arl  Behrend  Walter  Gilbert 

Pauliue  Arndt  Edtili  Spearc 

Baruska   Mary  HU) 

Hiuo;  Gordon  ;  Day  Manpun 

.Aueust  Belirend  .Frank  Charlion 

Jhq   Malcolm  Arthur 

Dr.  Arndt  Charles  Sohoiiel  ' 

Mizzi  Winckleman  iFlora  Mairl 

Fritz  Winekleman  John  Winlhi"  i 

If  Channfng  Pollock  had  chosen  : 
call  "The  Enemy"  a  sermon  in  fo: 
parts  instead  of  a  play  in  fom:  acts, 
would  have  been  closer  to  the  truir 
Strictly  speaking,  there  Is  no  plot- 
merely  an  exposition  of  the  wast 
futility  and  horror  of  war.    Now  th.- 
we  are  far  enough  away  from  the  great ; 
war  to  forget  its  cruelty  we  are  ab"^ 
to  enjoy  plays  and  motion  pictiures  th. 
bring  it  back — ^not  too  close.    In  th: 
particular  play,  however,  there  is  noiv 
of  the  glamor  and  the  flag-waving  cu- 
tomary.    Making  aUowances  for  M\. 
Pollock's  unfortimate  and  omnipresen 
tendency  to  preach  unduly,  he  h? 
said  what  he  wanted  with  force  an^ 
considerable  dramatic  ability.  Severr 
of  his  characters,  such  as  the  profiteer 
Behrend,  and  his  son,  who  does  no 
want  to  fight,  are  merely  types  and  ic 
shop-worn  to  have  any  special  fresh 
ness.    What  life  they  had  U  due  tr^ 
tirely  to  the  actors,  Mr.  Charlton  ar:' 


4 she  he-:.  •■ooa,.ea.    i.;  '^.-es 
arms     O'llv  two  veais  ago 
^^ed  jintriys  life;  they  were  aespei-! 

I  with  glory  in  these,  their  best  acting  her  lather,  ana  jimm,^  ^^^^^^ 
parts  for  some  time. 

What  Mr.  Pollock  tried  to  show  was 
the  eifeot  of  the  v.-ar  on  people  like  our- 
selves: How  the  sound  of  drums,  the 
s.ght  of  flags  and  soldiers  brmgs  out 
the  blood-lust  and  unreasoning  hatred 
In  everyone.  The  second  ac^-perhaps 
the  best  of  all— showed  how  people  put 
an  hour  ago  firm  friends,  as  were  the 
Behrends,  the  V/incklemans  and  Bruce 
Gordon,  would,  at  the  news  of  war_oe- 
clared,  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  xtui 
terrible  part  of  it  all  was  its  truth,  it 


Kay  She  Is  immediately  passed  oO  as 
toe  wife  of  Shoity.  There  will  an- 
otherweddlng  with  Constance.  Jimmy 
Is  reluctant.  He  wants  Kay.  In  lus 
ceim'r  there  are  untold  quantities  of 
Squor  The  butler.  Shorty,  arres  s  him 
to  save  him.  Shorty  is  exposed  by  the 
Volsteadian  Javert,  Jansen,  who  in 
turn  makes  the  arrest.  Jansen  is  n 
reaUty  a  hi-jacker.  Everyone  for  hi  n- 
geU.  Constance  is  again  piqued.  This 
time  Jimmie  gets  Kay. 

Much  of  the  dialogue  is  funny,  sail 

lerriDie  vu-iij  <ji      an  i,T„  ♦„nnipr  hv   reason   of   the  excellent 

is  enough  to  remember  our  own  quickly,  «unmer  by  reason  ^^^.^ 
engendlred  and  bitter  hatreds  to  real-  ^eU^^ods  of  the  cornea 
ize  toat  here  was  no  exaggera  1^^^^^^^^^  s  much  better  tnan^t  ^^^^^^ 

more  pity,  then,  that  Mr.  Pollock  s  last,  J.^s  .  .^'^^  -Do-Do-Do"  have  their 
act  was  such  a  let-down,  its  only  good  J^^^?*^  ^"i*  1,  and  "Clap  Yo' 
moment  being  the  denunciation,  ol  J^^^^s  lorl^lfnce  had  its  vogue. 
Behrend  by  the  nerve-shattered  jour-  Hands  ions  ^^^^ 

naUst  Winckleman.  We  are  quit^e  ready  its  pounding  rhythm 

to  believe  the,  tragic  story      Carl,  of  or  Wack  bottom^        P  ^^^^ 


ing  quite  reKoy  ior  ieaca:.s.il  yt',  *>hel 
decided  to  have  a  fllrg  at  vaudeville  in 
the  interim.   She  will  visit  Boston  later 
in  the  season  in  this  play,  she  said  yes- 

^^'^he'opens  her  act  with  two  songs  In 
French.  A  screen  is  dropped  before  each 
one  and  the  EngUsh  translation  in  story 
form  is  told.  Very  much  like  the  great 
I  Mellsv.  whom  her  husband.  Ray  Goetz. 
introduced  to  the  American  nublic.  In 
fact,  Miss  Eordoni's  first  song  has  a  de- 
cided Meller  flavor.  It  is  called  The 
Last  Tango."  She  wears  a  gorgeo  's  cos- 
'  tume  of  yellow  lace,  a  highly  built  man- 
tilla and  bouffant  skirt.  Next  we  see 
her  as  the  little  girl  of  the  Montmarte 
district,,  who  drinks  as  she  sings  Jc 

m-en  fous."    It  is  .not  to  be   nf erred    -  ^^Ij^';^;;^.  rs^nev^rmeless-.-a  beautl- 


PLAYING  AT  STATE 

Playing  In  Boston  now  is  "Seventh 
Heaven."  a  film  drama  adapted  from  the 
play  of  the  sime  name,  diretced  by  Frank 
Borza.ge  ar.d  presented  at  the  State 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

J.}'"o  Charles  Farrell  f 

 David  Butler 

"  ,      .  .  .  .  Albert  Gran 

S""'  .'.v."........- Gladys  BrockwcH 

Sewer  Rat  Georje  Stone 

Played  with  a  sensitive  touch  on  most  f 
of  the  minor  keys  of  sentiment.  "Sev- 


tO    UCllCVC    I'll*-     vi**t>.v.    ^  —  ' 

PauU  who  lost  her  baby  as  well  as  her 
husband,  of  the  professor  who  lost  his 
job  for  pacificism,  and  young  Bruce, 
KWho  had  to  fight  his  friends  on  bcha  f 
lot  his  country,  but,  ending  with  its 
;  somewhat  saccharine  outiooK  for  the 
'future  falls  rather  flat.  The  play  should 
have  stopped  on  a  note  of  trageay, 
rather  than  on  a  near  approach  to  a 
moral  tag 


or  fjio-^i!^  I —   %j 

Ifi  still  In  the  ears,  and  Uiis  is  saying 

"^Mr."  Crumit,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
made  an  excellent  Jimmie,  and  he  is 
steadily  making  his  way.  He  stiU  aSects 
his  croonmg  style  in  song,  complacent- 
li'.  always  musically. 

Miss  Sanderson  sUU  affects  the  stride 
of  the  cock-of-the-walk  of  the  barn- 
and  she  sings  in  her  "smaU 
not  too  exacting  music  in  a 


yard. 


oral  tag.  ^oice  not  too  exacting  music  in  a 

The  company  of  the  St.  James  outdid  pjeasing  way.    Dramatically,  she  was 

itself    Not  an  actor  In  the  cast  but  de-  rnnrh  mnrn  in  the  nicture. 
serves  high  praise.   Too  gushing  to  b& 


much  more  in  the  picture, 
serves  high  praise,    loo  gusiuuB  Much  might  be  said  in  praise  oi 
gin  with.  Miss  Edith  Speare  improved  others  in  the  cast.    Mr.  Harper  is  not! 
 ii,.       tvio  nlav  nrnr.-fi.ssed.  and  at  1,^00  nf  a.  leadinz  luven 


could  not  sing.  Yet  in  pantomine,  when 
it  came  to  his  "turn."  he  was  excellent. 
As  a  dancer  he  is  easily  in  the  flrs>, 
rank.  Of  the  chorus,  they  pleased  in 
their  dances  and  evolutions,  were 
dressed  in  the  main  as  become  the 
wep,ther;  in  the  matter  of  looks— not  so 

T.  A.  B. 


I 


greatly  as  the  play  protvessed.  and  at         j^ea  of  a  leading  Juvenile  He 
the  end  of  the  third  act  reached  an.  ^ould  probably  admit  himself  that  he 
rmotional  climax  that  v/as  impressive  „„„irt       .=iniT    Vpt  in  nantomine.  when 
-  ithout  seeming  melodramatic.  Mr.  Gil- 
ert  had  less  opportunity  than  usual, 
/at  made  the  parting  scene  between 
Carl  and  Pauline  in  the  secoi'd  act  ut- 
;  .  rly  heart-rending.  It  would  be  n:ird  to 
;,naglne  a  better  portrayal  of  the  arro- 
■int,  self-satisfied  war  profiteer  .than 
ihat   given  by  Mr.  Chariton.    If  he 
seemed  at  times  imbelievable,  it  was  no. 
his  fault  but  that  of  the  author.  Mrj 
Schofield,    as    the    pacifist  professoi' 
played   admirably   and   received  th; 
heartiest  applause  of  the  evening  fofY 
nis  violent  though  reasonable  attacks  onl| 
war    John  Winthrop  played  the  jour-  | 
naUst  Winckleman  exceedingly  weU- 
his  despairing  scorn  and  hatred  of  Beh- 
rend ill  the  final  scene  was  the  best 
^  .Tioment  in  the  play.  Day  Manson  nwide 
handsome  and  attractive  young  Eng- 
liiman  and  Mary  Hill  provides  comeay 
n  The  pan  of  the  se'rvant  Barusha. 
Jnnra  Maud  Gade  is  to  be  praised  for 
"nr  M^  and  Malcolm  Arthur  for  his 

HtToM^ltrir^^^^^^^^ 


thoughtfully  done.  It  is  not  Irene  Bor4 
^doni.  but  the  character  of  whom  shei 
sings  that  one  sees  on  the  stage.  It  isi 
not  until  she  steps  out  in  a  smart  crea- 
tion of  orange  panne  velvet,  blue  os- 
trich fan  in  hand,  that  the  familiar  ( 
Bordoni  bows  and  smiles  to  her  public. 
Then  she  does  "So  This  Is  Love."  "Do 
It  Again  "  "Do  I  Love  You."  and  one  or 
two  others.  The  audience  was  enthusias- 
tic and  applauded  vigorously.  Miss  Bor- 
doni thanked  them  prettily  in  an  ef- 
fective broken-English  curtain  speech 

Now  that  Moran  and  Mack  have  left 
vaudeville  for  the  revue  stage,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  George  Le  Maire  and  Rex  van 
in  an  act  called  "The  Black  Jacks,"  are 
trying  to  fill  the  gap.  If  you  close  your 
eyes  you  would  be  almost  certain  as  he 
reads  some  of  his  lines  that  Rex  Van 
iwas  the  tall,  ambling  Charlie  Mack  of 
,'the  first-named  act.  Le  Maire  and  Van. 
4  however,  will  have  to  get  some  better 
material  before  they  can  expect  to  com- 
pete with  "The  Black  Crows."  The  audi 
p"ce  thoroughly  enjoyed  them,  however. 
There  were  other  entertaining  acts  to 


•Ravmond  Putnam,  pianist  Played 
th^  OTO«ain  last  night  in  Jordan  hall 
tefore  I  friendly  audience  of  unusual 


not  be  serious  drama  Instead  ot  t«Kt. 


'OH  KAY' OPENS 


MAJESTIC  THE.\TRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Oh  Kay."  a 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  with  JuUa 
Sanderson  and  Frank  CrumiT.  Book 
by  Guy  Bolton  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 
Music  by  George  Gershwin.  Lyrics  by, 
Ira  Gershwin.  Staged  by  Harry  Howell. 
Dances  by  Sammy  Lee.  Settings  by 
John  Wegner.  Philip  Lusby  conducted. 

JloUy  Mo-se  Dorothy  Humplireyt. 

■vr_p  Irene  Smitn 

Thp  TliikV  '. .'.  .Charles  Brown 

Tarry  Potter.".'.  .  ^,^^"^^^',^1 

Phil  Buxton  t"  S^^*!'"? 

6oHy  B'lxton  Bettv  Keating 

Shorty  :\IcGee   John  Jonns 

Constance  Appleton  ^'"is  Walker 

Jirnmie  Winter     ■  •  Si'^i^i 

 Julia  Sanderson 

KeW-U-  oL'iceV  Jansen  .  Walter  I.awrence 
Judse  Awleton   Frank  Gardiner 


'"^larabande.  Rameau-Godowsky;  Ca- 
price, Gluck-Saint-Saens  Fantasm  c 
l^inor,  Mof rt;  Sc^ata  op  57  Beet. 
I  hoven  Si  J  etaib  1 
n^n^d^f  Ratr'"«^^^^^^^  Paula 
Lalft-  vllse^'cajrlce  on  "Man  lebt  nux- 

-^^^r^lS^cT^^^:^ 
-J^tW/^eMS 

tlim.    He  made  his  ms^lo'^'^^/P^.v.tl, 
quisitely.  and  he  accompamed  than 
with  the  nicest  discretion,     m  tne 
matter  of  ornament  he  displayed  ad- 
mirable taste,  letting  his  scales  and 
mrns  flower  out  of  t^e  musical  st^^^^^^ 
ture  Quite  as    though    they  Deiongea 
,lhere^not  as  though  thev  were  t^^^^^^^^ 
!  nr,  f nr  show    By  a  marked  feeling.  lur- 
?hermore   f or  proportion-establishing, 
mat  is  to  say.  a  .judicious  scale  of^dy- 
namics  and  keeping  to  it  firmly  ivir. 
pXam  was  able  to  build  up  a  cUmax 
in  the  sonata's  first  .n^o^enient  such  as 
not  every  young  pianist  could  have 

"""S  yet.  Mr.  Putnam's  musical,  taste- 
ful playing  notwithstandmg,  some  lis- 
teners could  not  help  longing,  in  the 
S^r^l  nf  the  song  "Oh  for  a  breath  of, 
i  The  mooriandr  The.  program,  however 
Ihl  fonata  excepted-and  the  sonata  is 
hardlv  to  be  excepted  except  in  the 
case  of  v^rv  great  artists-offered  I  ttle 
mullc  that-  allowed.for  much  vua^^^^^ 
Thorp  is  dignity  in  the  saraoancn-, 
.race  in  what  the  Frenchman  did  with 
oruck  in  the  Mozart  fantasia  an  at- 
t^mnt'at  what  Beethoven  later  did  bet- 
te^'^'Morfthan  charm  nobody  couW 

r^P—  S'^f  Pl^el 
"bout  the  biid  curiously  Ineffective.  In 
Pavel's  waltzes  different  People 
t?nd  dffleTent  attributes;  their  hearue^ 

!TS  vft^UtrThe-^Uff 

piece  excellenUy  played 

When  next  he  preP^^res  »  t*. 
S  &rThe  ruld  "Sa?"more 
^u"c         demands  as  f ull'Voiced^ ",^1 
fefa^n1i"e\»..^wK 
Yp^sage  to  be  delivered  forth^gh"!^- 

r'"\-L°  „  „f  rnn^t^annot  make  the 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— 
"Rose-Marie."  return  engagement 
of  Hammerstein's  popular  oper- 
etta with  Houston  Richards, 
Charles  Meakins  and  others  in 
the  cast.   Last  week. 

COLONIAL-^ee  "Other  Film 
Plays  of  the  Week." 

HOLLIS  —  "Spellbound,"  new 
play  by  Frank  Vesper,  produced 
by  George  Tyler  and  starring 
Pauline  Lord.    Last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Broadway,"  Jed 
Harris's  sensational  play  of  night 
club  life.   Tenth  week. 

T  R  E  M  O  N  T— 'Honeymoon 
Lane,"  Eddie  Dowling  stars  in  his 
own  musical  comedy.  Last  week. 
W  I  L  B  U  R— "The  Constant 
Wife,"  Ethel  Barrymore  in  one  of 
her  best  roles  in  recent  seasons. 
W.  Somerset  Maugham  is  the 
playwright.   Last  two  weeks. 

COPLEY— "No.  17,"  mystery 
play  done  last  season  by  Mr. 
,Clive,  is  revived.   Second  week. 

REPERTORY— "As  You  Like 
It,"  first  Shakespearian  produc- 
tion on  Mr.  Jewett's  program  this 
season.   Second  week. 


than  anything  else  one  can  think  of  at 
the  present  time  and  there  is  sorne- 
thlng  very  lovely  about  the  sun  drift- 
ing timidly  through  an  April  shower. 
Charles  Farrell  Is  indeed  "a  remark- 
able fellow"  and  makes  his  Chico  a 
hard-headed  blusterer  with  a  heart  as 
big  as  a  cabbage.  =/i 
The  fabric  of  this  play  Is  stitched 
with  delicate  threads.    It  has  a  bit  of 
unreaUty  about  it.  besides  the  back 
drop  of  the  seventh  floor  paradise.  It 
has    drama,    poignant    and  moving. 
Could  anything  be  more  dramatic  than 
the  small  figure  of  Diane,  heaped  like 
an  abused  kitten  in  the  gutter  after 
her  sister  had  beaten  her  and  Chico 
had  saved  her.  although  insisting  death 
would  be  kinder  for  such  as  she  was. 

Then  there  was  the  age  of  desolation 
when  Diane  dragged  herself  up  and 
leaned  against  the  old  taxi  while  the 
men  ate  their  coarse  food.  The  mo- 
ment of  Chlco's  gallantry  when  he  de- 
Sa"ed  her  his  wife  in  order  to  save  her 
from  being  taken  to  prison  "ith  her 
vindictive  sister,  and  Diane's  offer  to 
go  to  Chlco's  house  so  that  when  the 
lolice  checked  up  on  his  story  he 
would  not  have  his  new  job  of  street- 
washer  taken  from  him,  because  of  his 

misrepresentation.   

■Then  how  exquisitely  Borzage  weaves 
his  slender  thread  of  pity  and  grati- 
tude until  it  becomes  an  enduring  love 
the  greatest  emotion  of  their  hves,  and 
how  fiercely  he  parts  them  when  the 

"^^thf  fac?of"all  the  dramatic  ele-1 
ments  so  sincerely  i^«fl«d  in  this 
nhotoDlay.  it  seems  a  bit  pointed  to  1 
Save  Chico  rush  throu«ft  the  armistice  , 
crowds  bhnded  as  he  was,  and  be  able| 
Z  ml  hi&  own  doorstep  without  more 
than  a  pause  at  corners  and  crossings  1 
It  Lms  a  bit  sad  to  think  how  frail 
mortis  are  and  how  his  blindness 
S  him  from  saeelng  his  Diane  driv-j 
'  In  to  the  arms  of  another  from  sheer  1 

'  ^tI?  final  scene  erases  all  woes  and 
ipaves  one  with  the  sensation  of  having 
.pen  two  hearts  stripped  and  mended. 
Photography  on  celluloid  is  very  p^w- 
prfu^  at  times.   

ROSE  OF  GOLDEN  | 
WEST' AT  OLYMPlAj 

IGUbert  Roland,  New  Star,  in 
'       Fitzmaurice  Picture 


Although  the  program  calls  it  a  mu- 
Blcal  comedy,  this  is  a  musical  farce  of 
the  broadest  type.  It  Is  true  there  is  | 
a  story,  and  a  good  one.  as  often  inter-  i 
lupted  by  pleasing  interludes.  It  Is 
equally  true  that  slapstick,  horseplay 
and  low  comedy  are  preponderant. 

Witnessing  the  performance  last  eve- 
ning, and  with  due  regard  to  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  exceUencies  of  Miss 
Sanderson  and  Mr.  Crumit,  one  cannot 
help  being  sorry  to  have  missed  the 
New  York  cast,  with  Oscar  Shaw  and 
Oertrade  Lawrence. 

It  was  some  time  last  evening  before' 
the  performance  got  into  its  stride,  fori 
the  exposition  dragged,  and  Sharty  Mc-, 
Gee  wa.s  painfully  labored.  It  would 
not  have  been  a  bad  idea  to  begin  with 
thP  melodrama:ic  entrance  of  Ka>.  lorj 
Irom  this  point  onward  the  piece  wentj 

"jfiSSf^'arrives  with  Constance,  his 
T)xid»  In  his  absence  Ws  house  liaa 
bpro"  taken  over  by  rum  runners.  A 
t  ieffraTi  informs  Jimmy  that  necessaiyj 
^iaaen,  to  make  his  divorce  aosclute 

■;ave  been  left  unsigned.    His  wite.p    Boston  is  used  to  ireiic^--^- 
p  qued,  leaves  him.    She  wUl  go  backj      ^^^^  j  ^^^jt  r^^fj^l^  !i^fin  that 
l-thls  tim^to  fa-a-ather.  Kay  a  pic-        tynity  is  given  her  to  "n„ 
t-re  in  sllcke'-  and  sou'wester,  attempt-l   '':>^i^.abl5  fash-.on  of  hers, 
ine  to  eh'de  a  1  =^udo  nun  runner,  whr-  -  - 


A  pulse-stirring  romance  that  rocked 

°L^»H  vP°t,erday  at  the  Washington 
Street  oS  a  Theatre.  George  Fitz- 
^ffiHrp  who  gave  the  screen  "The 
n«r^  Anslr  aM  other  notable  suc- 
?eS^  olirs  the  theatre-going  pubhc 
l  u^P  storv  in  a  gorgeous  setting,  that  i 
^f  t^l  rirh  rountry  by  the  Pacific  when 
?t  wat  ?uled  by  th^  Spanish  dons.  Mary  \ 
"Once  and  Forever,"  a  love  romanc^  j^gtor  and  GilberJ;_Rojand^  hailed^as^^^^ 


'kEKEEORDir 

r.A  tr,  Irene  Bordoni  as  the 
Boston  is  used  to  Irene 


of  Incidents  of  the  world  war,  is  the 
topliner  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon 
theatres.  The  cast  Includes  Patsy 
Buth  Miller,  John  Harron,  Burr  Mcin- 
tosh and  wniiam  V.  Mong.  The  as- 
fociate  picture  is  the  Paramount  pro-- 
duction.  "Shootin'  Irons,"  a  Uvely  west- 
ern drama  starring  Jack  Luden.  The 
Vitaphone  program  comprises  George 
JessEl  in  a  comedy  monologue,  Hs.sei 
Green  and  her  jazz  orchestra,  and  Hor- 
ace Britt,  renowned  cellist.  . 

The  storv  of  the  first  named  picture 
tells  of  the  love  of  a  winsome  miss 
for  a  nephew  of  a  stern  French  gov- 
ernor in  one  of  the  island  possessions^ 
The  executive  frowns  upon  the  suit,  ana 
the  girl,  who  is  an  orphan,  finds  perse- 
cution through  the  action  of  two  go-^- 
sins    The  subsequent  action  brings  n-r 
to  Paris  where  she  nurses  her  wounded 
lover  and  ultim.ate  happiness  attends 
upon  their  romance.  v,-,.^ 
'    Lively  action,  straight  shooting,  hard 
Idmg    and  romance  on  the  western 
lalns  features  the  story  of  the  other 
xture. 


tS^riT^^ri^-  the  lead-i 
Ing  parts.  . 

we  Quoted  on  Tuesday  .  verse  about 

Eulbeth  Glue,  a  leader  in  the  ^odemj 

est  Movement  in  Art  whose  painting^ 

apparently  did  not  please  f\±J^. 

Herbert.  His  -"^^^'^^^..^t'  1^^! 
poems,  entitled  "Plain  Jane    Is  pub 

Ushed  by  Doubleday.  ^^^^^^Jl^, 
illustrations  by  Anna  K.  Zinkelsen  ar  ,, 
equally  amusing.  »^v,„tjvi  to 

%e.e  >rt^^  -slet^^wSf^^^^^ 
Punch  and  the  Skeren,  wiu 

"TWO  Geh«f'"^^^°d  ?n  Shakespearian 
?^oSe-^PpSln  the  London  Mer- 

ciury.  

Mr.  Herbert  has  more  than  an  «- 
i  traordinary  facility  In  rhyming:  he  has 
a  sense  of  original  humor  ^^d  he  Is 
!  original:  that  is  to  say,  he  Is  not  In 
'  fluenoed  by  predecessors  in  the  Qeia  o 


jht  verse,  not  e\  3.  Gilbert, 

dr  Is  Mr.  Herbti  .it.ciii-->ively  local, 
irocl.ial;  he  does  not  write  under  a 
ondoii  bellry.  His  "Song  ol  the  Shrlnk- 
ig  Chorus"  might  ba  appreciated  in 
ly  American  city: 

Dear  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  don't  look 

Bt  US  I 

e  shrink  from  attention,  we  depre- 
cate  fuss. 

'e're  paid  to  expose  to  the  popular  eye 
ur  faces  and  forms,  and  we  have  to 
comply. 
But  we  know  we  look  sight* 
In  these  heliotrope  tights, 
And,  apart  from  the  tights,  we  are  shy; 
)  although  we  are-waving  our  legs  in 
the  air, 

ou'll  kindly  oblige  us  by  looking  else- 
where. 

''Don't  look  at  usi 

We  are  so  shy. 
Be  generous. 
And  hide  your  eye. 
nore,  we  bsg,  the  shapely  leg 
We  coyly  kick  before  us. 
e  do  it  just  because  we  must— 
We  are  the  Shrinking  Chorus." 

Read  the  Ironical  verses  concerning 
e  men  who  did  not  know  that  they 
;re  all  life  members  of  the  "Proly-oly- 
!y-poly-proly-tarl-at"  until  a  lunatic 
id  addressed  them  as  such.  Mr.  Her- 
rt  gives  sound  advice  to  Johnnies: 

"Start  her  on  champagne,  boy,  but 

break  her  In  to  hock— 
That's  the  only  rule  of  life  that's 

steady  as  a  rock." 
One  goes  gaily  a-shopplng  with  Susan. 
'J  read  of  the  young  man  or  woman 
10  "will  be  Bohemian.".  The  pretty 
use  maid  Is  not  sorry  that  she's  been 
ed: 

"But  poor  Mr.  Davenport  1 
Lord,  how  he'll  miss  mo 
Now  he  can't  kiss  me 
Every  morning 

On  the  stairs!" 
Read  "The  Surprising  Song  of  the 
ng's  Counsel"  We  all  have  met  the 
aial  soul 

"Who  apparently  devotes 

All  the  day  to  anecdotes 

And  has  very  little  self-control." 
There  Is  a  pathetic  appeal  to  Amerl- 
ns  In 

'on't  be  a  teetotaller.  Daddy! 
Once  start,  It's  a  puzzle  to  stop, 
lu'd  only  go  funny  and  faddy, 
.^nd  work  overtime  at  the  shop. 
memb3r  how  Bert  threw  his  whiskey 
away, 

^d  lived  on  Imperial  fruits? 
's  a  slave  to  his  hot-water-bottle  to- 
day— 

t'd  rather  you  slept  In  your  boots," 

There's  no  let  up  to  Mr.  Herbert's  Ui- 
lulty  and  fun.  "Plain  Jane"  is  a 
2k  to  keep,  for  a  day  or  a  bed  com- 
uion. 

Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
ny  also  publish  Don  Marquis's  "Archy 
d  Mehitabel";  Christopher  Morley  s 
ranslations  from  the  Chinese,"  which 
;  here  collected,  with  additions,  from 
ir  previous  books  of  Mr.  Morley's,  and 
:  play  "Porgy"  by  Dorothy  and  Du- 
ie  Heyward,  which  has  excited  so 
xh  discussion  since  it  was  produced 
month  ago  by  the  Theatre  GuUd  of 
w  York. 


'  li''  iid  Ghang  Jo 

Al .  s  his  home  number. 

He  c:iii.s  up  so  often  to  saj* 
'My  dear, 

I  will  not  be  home  to  dinner  this 

evening'." 

Is  there  any  more  •ensible  advice 

than  this: 

"Never  try  to  tell  people  anything 

Unless  . 

They  know  It  already. 
Even  then, 
I    It  Is  well  to  refrain." 

A  poor  fish  who  broke  the  rule's: 
"I  know  a  merchant 
Who  is  an  offense  to  all  Rotarlans. 
He  began  business  on  a  shoestring, 
j      And  yet  he  is  not  successful." 
For  dwellers  In  the  suburbs: 
"Genius,  cried  the  comniuter. 
As  he  ran  for  the  8:13, 
I      Consists  of  an  infinite  capacity 
For  catching  trains." 
Note  the  slyness  of  "Reciprocation": 
"One  good  nocturne 
Deserves  another. 
Said  George  Sand 
'      Wl.  -n  she  met  Chopin." 
'  -  And  so  we  might  quote  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  our  readers  from  nearly  every 
one  of  the  131  pages.   There  are  appro- 
priate illustrations  by  Gluyas  Williams, 
nor  should  the  tasteful  binding  be  un- 
noticed. 


Archy"  Is  an  old  friend,  and  many 
ders  of  the  Sun,  Herald-Tribune  and 
lller's  have  followed  his  adventures 
d  those  of  Mehitabel,  who  told  Archy 
It  she  was  once  Cleopatra: 

"well  i  said 
uppose  you  lived  in  a  palace  you  bet 
he  said  and  what  lovely  fish  dinners 
ve  used  to  have  and  licked  her  chops." 
3ut  that  was  long  ago,  says  Archy, 
a  one  must  not  be  surprised  If  she  has 
gotten  some  of  her  more  regal  man- 
's. Her  pathetic  song  is  here;  so  are 
tain  maxims  of  Archy,  as 

"if  you  will  drink 

hair  restorer  follow 

every  dram  with  some 

good  standard 

depilatory  k 

as  a  chaser,"* 
And  here  again  Is  the  story  of  the 
unified  gentleman  with  a  long,  brown 
ard  who  In  the  subway.  In  an  absent- 
ndeci  manner,  pulled  out  his  left  eye 
d  ate  It.  •When  Archy,  "a  wise  boid," 
a  to  him,  you  are  a  glass  eater  and 
at  was  a  glass  eye,"  the  dignified  gen- 
man,  waxing  angry,  replied  that  the 
e  was  a  pickled  onion;  and  he  stormed 
ainst  a  country  of  meddlesome  persoas 
i°nhlvti'"Tfj:  attempting  to  restrict 
e  liberty  of  the  individual.  Here  are 
(5  pages  of  pleasing  fooling,  often  dis- 
ising  sound  common  sense. 

a^ilfi!!  sly  and  subtle 

t  IS  a  corrector  of  manners,  an  effec- 
e  satirist  In  miniature, 
jadies  classify  husbands 
ito  two  classes: 
.ose  who  are  'attentive,' 
lid  those  who  are  not. 
tear  I  am  of  the  latter, 

r  I  .never  can  remember 

■  hjj^-ie  teleiftione  number. 


As  "Porgy"  may  not  be  played  In 
Boston  for  some  time,  if  at  all,  we 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  reading 
this  uncommon  play.  Serena  says: 
"Dat  gal  Bess  aint  fit  for  Gawd-fearin 
ladies  to  'sociate  wid."  To  which  Sport- 
ing Life  replies:  "Sistuhs!  You  needn't 
worry!  Gawd-fearin  ladies  is  de  las' 
|t'ing  on  eart'  Bess  Is  a-wantin'  for 
'sociate  wid."  The  play  is  based  on  a 
I  novel  by  Mr.  Heyward. 

DOROTHY  GEORGE  || 

Dorothy  George,  mezzo-soprano,  gave 
a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  to 
the  delicate  and  discreet  accompani- 
ments of  Reginald  Boardman.  This 
was  her  program:  Nocturne,  Balakireff; 
Titania,  Peterson-Berger;  There  Cried 
a  Bird,  Binding;  The  Silent  City,  Si- 
belius; Spring,  Sachnofsky;  An  die 
Musik,  Haiden  Rosleln.  Der  Erlkonlg, 
Schubert;  Trois  Petites  Chansons,  Stra- 
vinsky; La  Petite  Pie,  Le  Corbeau, 
Tchitcher  Jatcher;  Le  Temps  des  Lilas, 
Les  Papillons,  Chausson;  Clair  de  Lune, 
Pleur  Jetee,  Faure;  I  Heard  a  Cry, 
Fisher;  Full  Moon,  Anson;  When  as 
the  Rye,  Warlock;  The  Bellman's  Song, 
Poston;  Joy,  Watts. 

It  is  possible  that,  among  our  Boston 
singers,  there  are  those  more  richly 
endowed  with  natural  voice  than  Miss 
Dorothy  George,  singers  of  a  warmer 
temperament,  of  a  musical  nature  more 
poetic.  'Very  like.  In  one  matter,  how- 
ever, and  that  a  highly  important  one. 
Miss  George  can  hold  her  o'wn  with 
the  best  that  Boston  affords — ^intelll- ' 
gence.  \ 
She  should  serve  to  those  who  view 
her  aright  as  a  model  to  all  singers 
still  with  their  way  to  make.  For  iviiss  ^ 
George,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it,  has  seen,  as  not  every  young  singer 
can  see,  the  stem  necessity  for  work 
And  hard  work  she  must  have  done, 
plenty  of  It,  till  now  she  has  achieved 
a  technique  that  probably  lets  her  do 
with  her  voice  approximately  what  she 
will.  She  has  learned  to  pronounce  at 
least  three  languages  in  such  wise  that 
she  can  sing  them  with  confidence.  In 
the  line  of  music  itself  she  is  sound 
enough  to  manage  real  difficulties  with 
accuracy  and  ease.  She  has  developtd 
a  flare  for  finding  new  music  worth 
hearing,  or  more  familiar  songs  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  again.  All  these  achieve- 
ments are  proof  of  rare  intelligence. 
^Intelligent,  again,  is  Miss  George  In 
her  way  of  getting  help  wherever  help 
is  to  be  had  for  those  wise  enough  to 
take  it.  She  makes  sure,  for  instance, 
of  the  assistance  of  an  accompanist  of 
her  liking.  She  sees  in  the  ways  of 
Eva  Gauthier,  let  one  risk  the  guess, 
some  that  are  good  for  all;  in  the  ways, 
likewise,  of  Schumann-Heink,  perhaps 
of  the  Spanish  Meller,  surely  of  Povla 
Prisch;  in  some  respects  sfie  has  bet- 
tered her  instruction.  An  artist  is  much 
to  be  commended  who  thus  seeks  to 
learn  from  the  art  of  others. 

Presently  Miss  George  will  unques- 
tionably make  these  acquirements  more 
unobtrusively  her  own  than  she  was 
always  able  to  do  last  night.  Artful- 
ness she  is  gaining  fast;  soon,  no  doubt, 
she  will  raise  it  to  art — and  then  to 
that  highest  pitch  of  all,  the  art  that 
conceals  art.  To  some  listeners  last 
night  she  gave  most  pleasure  by  the 
songs  most  simply  done,  like  "An  Die 
Musik"  and  "Les  Papillons."  In  Faure's 
"Clair  de  Lune,"  her  voice  attained 
Its  most  sympathetic  quaUty,  her  tech- 
nique its  suavest  legato,  her  phrasing 
Its  most  musical  elegance.  Miss  George 
'  drew  forth  a  large  audience. 

R.  R.  (3. 


There-  has  been  a  slight  change  in  the 
program  of  the  Boston  Symphony  con- 
cert.s  as  i:,  was  announced  for  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  of  this 
week.  The  Variations  on  Haydn's  Cho- 
rale of  St.  Anthony  by  Johannes 
Brahms  will  be  played  instead  of  the 
Bacchanale  from  •'Taiinhaeuser."  The 
other  pieces  will  be  Malipieio'.s  re-or- 
chestration of  five  pieces  by  Cimarosa, 
the  fifth  symphony  of  Sibelius's,  Li.szt's 
Mephi.sto  Waltz.  Cimaiosa's  music  wa.s 
to  have  been  performed  at  the  second 
concert,  but  the  orchestral  parts  had 
not  arrived. 

When  the  Mephisto  Waltz  was,  first 
performed  here  by  Theodore  Thomas's 
orchestra,  good  Mr.  Dwight  .said  that  it 
shut  out  every  ray  of  light  and  heaven. 
In  London  it  was  characterized  as 
I  devilishly  sensual. 

j  Nevertheless — to  quote  from  the  old 
j  London  music  hall  story — Mr.  Kousse- 
1  vitzky  will  "oblige." 

I  Harold  Samuel  will  play  the  piano  in 
Jordan  Hall  tonight.  His  lieart  is  ever 
faithful  to  Bach,  but  he  will  also  play 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  31,  No.  2;  "Evo- 
cation" by  Albeniz,  with  whom  he  once 
studied;  Ravel's  "Ondine,"  and  De- 
bussy's "Clair  de  Lune"  and  "Jardins 
sous  la  pluie."  | 


Mr.  Tillotson  Saturday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  hall  will  play  the  piano:  music 
by  Scarlatti,  Gluck-Sgambati,  Bach,  De- 
bussy ("Children's  Corner"),  Liszt,  Liv- 
ens, Guion,  Scriabin,  Paganini-Liszt.  Leo 
Livens  is  an  English  pianist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Beckenham,  Kent,  in  1896, 
now  a  teacher  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Among  his  compositions  are  or- 
chestral poems,  a  ballet,  "Alnaschar," 
string  quartets,  a  piano  quintet  and 
much  music  for  the  piano.  I 

PRAISE  FROM  CHICAGO  j 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  met 
with  great  success  on  its  recent  trip.  The 
public  «nd  the  press  of  Chicago — and 
Chicago  has  had  for  many  years  an  or- 
chestra of  the  first  rank— were  enthusi- 
astic in  praise  of  Mr,  Koussevltzky  and 
the  players, 

Mr,  Stinson,  in  the  Chicago  Journal, 
said  that  Mr.  Koussevltzky  on  occasion 
is  "on  easy  terms  with  greatness." 

Mr.  Goldberg  of  the  Herald  Examiner 
referring  to  Ravel's  "Daphne  and 
Chloe"  as  the  "high  li^ht"  of  the  eve- 
ning: "In  its  .shifting  colors  and  extraor- 
dinary blending  of  timbres  it  came  near 
to  being  a  miracle  of  orchestra!  play- 
ing." 

Mr.  Moore  of  the  Tribune  about  Mr, 
Koussevitzky:  "A  disciplinarian  and  a 
driver  at  the  same  time.  No  tra- 
ditionalist he,  but  a  dynamic  leader 
who  believes  that  the  way  to  pre- 
sent music  is  to  play  it  up  for  all  it  is 
north,  and  if  he  gives  a  tweak  to  your 
nerves  in  the  operation,  .so  much  the 
better.  You  at  least  know  he  is  there. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced and  sane.  In  at  least  as  much 
cf  his  program  as  I  was  able  to  Ifear, 
distortion  had  no  place  in  his  scheme, 
though  emphasis,  and  sometimes  unex- 
pected emphasis,  did  most  decidedly.  He 
is  a  musical  exhilarafor," 
Maurice  Rosenfeld  of  the  News: 
"He  (Mr.  Koussevitzky)  has  put  some 
Slav  temperamental  dynamics  into  their 
playing  which  they  did  not  possess  be-  j 
fore,  and  he  has  kept  intact  their  re- 
finement of  tone  and  their  great  tech-  ' 
nical  Imish."  1 

The  review  by  Herman  Devries  (Chi- 
cago American!  is  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended quotation:  • 

"Wliat's  the  use  of  trying  to  tell  any- 
body about  what  happened  in  Orchestra 
ha  last  night!  Veteran  of  the  concert 
halls,  I  confess  without  fear  of  being 
accused  of  either  hysteria  or  neurotic 
complex  that  I  experienced  one  of  the 
most  legitimate,  profound,  ecstatic  thrills 
of  my  whole  lifetime,  an  emotion  sliared 
with  equal  spontaneitv  and  gratiuide  by 
an  audience  composed  of  the  cognoscenti 
of  Chicago,  the  cosmopolitan  chosen, 
who  have  learned  their  lesson  of  art  in 
every  world  school, 

"Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  make  me  regret 
that  one  has  so  often  used  superlatives, 
for  now  what  is  there  left  to  say.  Apolo- 
getically, I  offer  the  words  magnificent,  { 


sublime,  but  I  a,ssure  this  gloriou.s~or 
cliestra   and  its  extraordinary  ma.sici 
that  the  words  stick  In  the  tvpewriii 
They  are  not  good  enough  "for  th^^ 
demi-gods, 

"If  one  writes  with  the  hot  blood  ol 
the  twenties,  It  Is  because  the,se  men  are 
a  veritable  elixir  of  youth,  be.slde  which 
I  would  not  trade  a  million  doses  of 
Ponce  de  Leon's  compound!  The  first 
part  of  the  program  was  in  truth  .so 
marvelous  that  when  intermission  came 
no  one  had  anything  left  to  give.  The 
audience  was  bled  dry  of  emotion  and 
nerves  and  ecstasy,  A  reading  of  Ravel's 
Daphnis  and  Chloe'  that  would  take 
columns  to  describe  in  its  e,ssence  and 
the  reaction  upon  its  hearer.s — a  color 
screen  of  gorgeous,  heavcnlv  blended 
hues  and  contrasts,  of  never-heard  so- 
norities, of  fa.scinating  harmony,  of  light 
and  shade,  that  held  one  breathless.  The 
very  silence  of  the  audience  was  oppres- 
sive, a  silence  of  rapt  emotion,  as  though 
each  human  soul  had  forgotten  the  pres- 
ence of  its  neighbor,  and  the  ego  were 
lost  in  this  exhibition  of  matchless  poetic 
beauty.  .  .  . 

"After  the  intermission  we  had  the 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  in  F  minor,  and 
I  am  sure  no  one  has  ever  heard  it 
played  like  that  before,  with  such  pas- 
sion, fire  and  superb  virtuosity,  such  un- 
heard of  technical  finish.  Each  mem- 
ber of  that  orchestra  is  a  great  artist 
in  his  own  right.  It  is  indeed  good  to 
live  in  this  America  of  ours.  There  is 
nothing  like  another  such  organization 
the  world  over.  The  audience  did  not 
disperse  after  the  concert,  but  stood 
around  an  eternity,  talking.  They  will 
talk  a  long  time  before  they  get  through 
relating  what  happened  on  the  evening 
of  Nov.  3,  1927,  in  Orchestra  hall." 

Although  the  Chicago  opera  season 
opened  on  the  night  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra's  concert.  Orches- 
tra hall  was  filled  to  its  capacity.  This 
was  the  first  visit  of  the  orchestra  to 
Chicago  in  12  years:  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Koussevitzky  in  that  city. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath,  baritone,  will  sing  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr,  Mollenhauer,  conductor, 
Mr,  Schroeder,  'cellist,  as  soloi.st,  wili 
give  its  first  concert  of  the  season.  The 
Persingei'  String  Quartet  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara will  play  at  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary at  8  o'clock,  and  at  7:30  o'clock 
Fania  Lurie  will  sing  Yiddish  Folk  Songs 
at  the  Ford  Hall  Forum. 

/ 

Other  concerts  next  week: 

Monday — Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra. Symphony  hall,  8:15;  Mercedes 
Pitta,  pianist,  Jordan  hall,  8:15, 

Tuesday — Albert  Spalding,  violinist, 
Symphony  hall,  8:15:  Yolando  Mero, 
pianist;  Steinert  hall,  3  P.  M. 

Wednesday — Persis  Cox,  pianist.  Jor- 
dan hall,  4  P,  M.:  Mabel  Bremer,  so- 
prano, Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 

Thursday — Florence  Levy,  pianist 
Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 

Friday — Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
Symphony  hall,  2:30  P,  M, 

Saturday  —  Repetition  of  Friday's 
Symphony  concert,  a-i  ."!  w  ^' 


llEMMAROBERTSIS 

Emma  Roberts,  contralto,  sang  last  j 
night  in  Jordan  hall,  before  a  large  and 
genuinely  enthusiastic  audience.  She  I 
gave  what  she  called  a  "symbolic  cycle  i 
of  songs,"  with  Erich  Wolff's  "Ewig"  | 
for  a  prelude,  ' 

As  symbolic  of  spring  Miss  Roberts  '< 
chose  Schuman's  ■  Fruehlingsnacht," 
"Der  Mann"  and  Die  Nachtigall"  by 
Brahms,  Moussorgsky's  "The  Orphan," 
Pfitzner's  "Gretel, "  and  by  Buzzl- 
Peccia,  "Giovinezza." 

As  typical  of  summer  Miss  Robert; 
sang  Schumann's  "Ich  kann.'s  nicht  fas- 
sen,"  Brahms's  "Vergebleches  Staend- 
chen,"  Sibelins'  "Tryst,"  a  Seguedilla  by 
de  Falla,  by  one  Greville  "Illusion,"  and 
"Love  Forevei-,"  by  Balakirev, 

Passing  to  autumn.  Miss  Roberts  did 
"Der  Sandtraeger, "  by  Bungert,  Grieg's  ^ 
"Autumn  Thoughts,"  and  Mrs.  Beach's  ; 
"Ah,  Love,  but  a  Day,"  After  an  Inter- 
lude, filled  by  Sachnooski's  "The  Clock,"  . 
she  completed  the  round  of  the  sea- 
.son's  by  Strauss's  "Schlechtes  Welter," 
"Herself  and  Meself "  by  Gaul,  "LTIiver" 
by  Fevrier,  the  .spiritual  "Swing  Low," 
and  O'Hara's  "There  ir.  no  Death,"  Tc 
carry  the  symbolism  one  step  ftu^hcr. 
Miss  Roberts  returned  again  to  ssnns 
I  with  a  brilliant  "Rondel  of  Spring"  by 
Frank  Bibb— the  brilliant,  by  the  way, 
and  sympathetic  accompanist  of  the 
evening. 

\    Miss  Robertss  furnished  an  evenmg 
unusual   pleasure.     Singing  teachei 
kery  likely,  and  lesser  singers  and  pu- 
mis  too,  could  find  points  to  take  ex- 
ception to.    Not  everybody  would  cay" 
Jo  see  a  printed  program  so  elaborate 
l^locumented  as  Miss  Roberts's.  Hi:" 
f  tones  she  might  deliver  with  less  fore 
i  to  the  benefit  of  their  sweetness.  A 
,  finer  polish  she  might  add  to  her  pro- 
nunciation of  English  and  German. 
I  She  could  deepen  the  content  of  some 


her  listenei-s  if  she  would  curb  to 
me  degree  the  exut>erance  of  her 
lustrattve  by-play.  In  certain  songs — 
)  go  on,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
hungry  for  defects— In  the  earlier  pare 
of  the  program  espectaJly,  Miss  Roberts 
paid  not  as  close  heed  as  could  have 
been  wished  to  the  purely  musical  beau-j 
ty  of  what  she  sang. 

But  Miss  Roberts,  for  all  that,  stood] 
head  and  shoulders  above  nine-tenths 
— say  rather  ninety-nine  hundredths — | 
of  the  men  and  women  who  essay  re-l 
citals  here  in  Boston.  Over-emberant 
her©  and  there,  she  may  have  been — i- 
but  let  us  hazard  the  guess  that  she, 
if  she  had  followed  her  will,  would  have 
gi\'en  twice  what  she  did  give;  one  felt 
all  the  time  she  was  ciffbing  herself, 
not  whipping  herself  on. 

For  she  is  ble.ssed  with  htart  and, 
imagination;  if  she  sings  of  a  poor  old 
psddler.  she  can  see  herself  in  his  place, 
and  feel  with  him — and  make  hei 
•ludience  feel  with  him  too.  And  she 
has  the  technique  to  make  feeling  of 
ir.y  sort,  in  any  degree,  telling.  An 
i  Irish  vioman,  a  black,  a  woman 
p  in  love,  a  coquettish  young  village 
ii.issy  like  that  Gretel,  a  Spaniard 
itamping  out  a  Seguedilla— Miss  Rob- 


erts can  Bet  them  all  forward,  mighty 
vividly,  too.   .  ,„ 

The  blessing  of  real  temperament,  in 
the  specialized  sense!  Why,  without  it 
does  any  one  attempt  to  sing  in  PubUc^ 

For  it  is  temperament  above  all.  in 
combination  with  head  and  heart,  that 
made  Miss  Roberts's  performance  last 
night  so  engrossing.  Her  keen  feeling, 
for  rhvthm.  nevertheless,  should  not  be 
forgotten,  nor  yet  her  voice,  a  voice  al-  i 
ways  apt  at  expression  and  often  .splen- 
did in  sound.  R-  ^-  1 

•  Don't  be  a  teetotaller,  Daddy 

You'll  never  be  cheerful  no  more. 
You'll  only  go  funny  and  faddy, 

And  give  all  you've  got  to  the  pore. 
What  happened  to  Henry,  who  took  the 
good  path. 

And  joined  a  No-Alcohol  Club? 
He  reads  in  his  bed  and  he  sings  in  his 
j  bath. 

We'd  rather  you  went  to  the  pub." 


1  self  in  some  languorous  melody  oi  tne 
Orient. 

From  this  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  occasion,  real  or  fancied,  for  worn - 
j  en  to  sing  in  the  bath. 

BAFFLED  MILLIE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 

Millie  Meaklns  shocked  the  deacons, 

Smoking  cigajrettes; 
Borrowed  mine  most  all  the  time, 

never  paid  her  debts. 

i 

I    I  don't  care  if  Millie  Meaklns 

Smokes  till  she  Is  blind; 
I  have  changed  to  Porto  Rlcans, 

She  can't  smoke  that  kind. 
I  F.  F.  HARBOUR. 

I  Mansfield. 

!  You  simply  cannot  say  your  prayers 
if  you  are  suffering  from  a  bad  attack 
of  indigestion.— The  Dean  of  Chester. 

The  self-made  man  Is  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  creatures  of  civilization. — 
Sir  Herbert  Morgan. 

It  appears  that  dispensers  of  drugs 
have  been  using  the  reading  room  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  Bates 
Hall  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  has 
long  been  a  pleasant  resting  place  for 
those  that  felt  a  disnosition  to  sleep. 
A  favorite  table  is  the  one  next  the 
books  Qn  genealogy. 


TO  MY  FATHER 
You  would  never  go  out  in  the  rain 
Or  the  storm,  or  the  wind,  or  t 
cold. 

Yet  now  you  are  out  in  them  all; 
Where  there  is  none  to  behold 


Mr.  H.  Bagenal  in  Music  and  Letters 
examines  thoughtfully  the  question  why 
does  a  man  sing  in  his  bath.  This  deep 
thinker  gives  three  reasons. 

1.  The  bathroom  has  bare  walls, 
usually  tiled,  and  has  no  carpet,  furni- 
ture or  other  sound  absorbents.  "There- 
'ore  a  sound  produced  in  a  bathroom 
'  ill  lose  only  a  little  energy  at  each 
efiection  between  wall  and  wall,  and 
'  ill  continue  for  a  perceptible  time 
jsfore  it  ceases."  This  is  all  true,  but 
ve  do  not  find  it  a  sufficient  reason  for 
lones  lifting  up  his  voice  in  song  as  he 
oaps  his  presumably  sculptural  body. 

2.  "The  bath  itself  acts  as  a  resona- 
or,  reinforcing  certain  tones.  The  metal 
vails  of  the  bath,  plus  the  enclosed 
volume  of  air,  actually  reinforce  the 
voice  in  a  certain  region  of  pitch."  In- 
teresting acoustically,  but  again  an  in- 
.sufflcient  reason. 

3.  ''The  falling  water  sets  up  a  noise, 
a  a  certain  tonality  which,  selectively 
cinforced  by  the  bath,  acts  in  turn  as 
•  physical  stimulus  upon  the  anatomi- 
al  resonators  in  the  nose  and  throat. 
Of  course  as  the  bath  fills  the  pitch! 
ises'i."    This  reason  is  more  plausible. 

"If  the  singer  in  the  bathroom  be  a 
lowerful  bass  he  may  recognize  a  cer- 
ain  harshness  of  tone  in  his  voice." 

If  he  does  not  recognize  it,  those  in 
rooms  near.  Immediately  above  or  be- 
low, will  not  fail  to  do  so.  Only  tenors, 
pure,  lyric  weeping  tenors  should  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  in  the  bath  or  in  the  act 
of  exercising  a  crash  towel.  Any  host 
or  hostess  addicted  to  miscellaneous 
hospitality  should  put  b  sign  on  the 
door  of  each  guest's  bathroom:  "For 
Tenors  Only." 

By  the  way,  If  Mr.  Bagenal's  theories 
are  sormd  why  do  not  women  s'ng  'n 
the  bath?  They  surely  bathe.  Why  do 
they  not  burst  into  song?  Are  they 
ashamed  to  be  heard,  if  not  seen? 

Painters,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
portrayed  Diana  and  ladles  not  sq  vir- 
ginal as  bathing.  In  no  picture  that  we 
recall  is  any  one  of  them  represented  as 
singing.  (The  sirens  heard  by  the  sail- 
ors on  the  ship  of  Ulysses  sang  and  sang 
sweetly,  but  they  were  not  in  the  wa- 
ter.) 

King  David,  walking  on  the  roof  of 
his  house,  saw  Bathsheba  washing  her- 
self, and  the  woman  was  "very  bsauti- 
ful  to  look  upon."  She  did  not  need  to 
sing :  King  David  was  at  once  enfiamed. 
Swinburne  assures  us  that  she  used 
her  hair  as  a  towel.  Susanna,  not  know- 
ing that  the  two  Elders  were  lurking 
near  her,  called  on  her  maids  to  bring 
oil  and  washing-balls  for  her  bath.  She 
did  not  ask  for  an  instrument  of  10 
trings  that  sh3  might  accompany  hcr- 


You  drawing  your  collar  and  shrinking 
From  the  cold  and  the  wind  and 
spray 

Of  the  rain  beating   down   on  your 
grave. 

And  washing  the  earth  away. 

I  pray  that  the  rain  doesn't  touch  you. 
Nor  the  wind  make  you  shudder  and 
sigh 

For  a  carpet  of  stars  above  you 
And  a  summer  moon  sailing  by. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  STARS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
We  may  be  optimistic,  but  every  year 
i  at  this  time  we  start  looking  for  the 
society  note  that  doesn't  say:  "The 
debutante  and  her  mother  looked  like 
sisters."  R.  H.  L. 


FROM  THE  ANANIAS  CtUB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Saturday  I  anplied  for  a  job  on  a 
newspaper.  The  city  editor  said:  "No. 
You  go  enter  a  school  of  journalism, 
and  when  you  come  back  with  your  di- 
ploma, I'll  give  you  a  job."  Now  you 
tell  one.    OSWALD  OF  WESLAYAN. 

SEVEN  IS  THE  SACRED  NCMBEB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Loma  Linda,  Cal.,  there  is  a  sani- 
tarium run  by  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 
These  good  folk  realize  that  many  are 
slow  to  see  the  light,  and  so  they  do  not 
exclude  gentiles  or  other  unbelievers 
who  come  there  seeking  treatment.  Nor 
do  they  try  to  make  proselytes,  perhaps 
from  a  sporting  instinct  that  it  is  an 
unfair  advantage  to  take  of  an  invalid 
Nevertheless,  the  patients  are  wary,  and 
the  occasional  zealot  amongst  the  at- 
tendants who  attempts  to  be  evangelical 
is  apt  to  find  rough  going. 

A  new  aiTival,  sciatic  and  short  tem- 
pered, was  receiving  his  first  massage 
After  some  moments  of  rubbing  and 
ciieading  the  masseur  asked,  "Are  you  a 
Seventh  Day  Adventlst?"  "No,"  said 
the  new  arrival,  "I'm  a  six  day  bicycle 
rider."  And  then  he  got  silent  treat- 
ment.   Cold,  hard  silence,  at  that. 

ERNEST  BIFIELD. 

SPRAY 

(For  Ab  the  World  Wags) 

Old  Neptune  sends  his  daughters  up 
To  ride  the  sea,  today, 
.i^nd  on  the  crest  of  every  wave, 
A  mermaid  is  at  play. 

Tlie  waves,  like  Arab  thoroughbreds, 
Prance  through  the  salty  air 
And  from  the  back  of  each,  there  stream 
Bright  strands  of  mermaids'  hair! 

AGNES  WELCH. 

Boston. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  a  choice  bit  contributed  by  a 
friend  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  clipped  from 
I  local  daily. 

NEW  ANTIQUES  for  sale.       Mrs.  J.  W. 

SNEED.    Noleueviile  Road.    Comity  4101." 

More  truth  than  poetry! 

vMiy  V.  PJCHARDS. 


iANO  RECITAL 


By  PHII.ir  HALK  \ 
Harold  Samuel,  pianist,  gave  a  re-  \ 
cltal  in  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  There  1 
was  ;  large  and  warmly  applausive  | 
audience.  The  program  read  as  lollows:  | 
Bacli.  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue;  j 
Partita,  B  flat;  from  the  Well  | 
Tempered  Clavichord,  Book  2,  Prelude  | 
end  Fugue,  G  major;  Prelude  and  : 
Fugue  C  .sharp  major.  Beethoven,  So- 
nata  Op.  31  No.  2.  Albeniz,  Evocation. 
Ravel.  Ondine.  Debus-sy,  Clair  de  lune 
and  Jardins  sous  la  pluie. 

Ml.  Samuel  has  many  admirers.  He 
deserves  to  have  them  lor  he  is  a  pianist 
of  certain  line  qualities;  but  some  of 
his  admirers  in  a  state  bordering  on 
hy.steria  assert  that  there  is  only  one 
god.  Bach,  and  Mr.  Samuel  is  his 
prophet.  Thus  they  do  him  an  injury, 
as  when  they  say  that  he  is  a  "Bach 
specialist." 

It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
days  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  on 
medicine  th.it  there  were  specialists  for 
the  left  car  and  other  specialists  for  the 
right  ear.  Why  in  music,  one  might  ask, 
.■■hould  there  not  be  a  specialist  for 
Bachs  "Freiich"  Suites;  another  for  the 
"English"  suites;  still  another  for  the 
Partitas,  and  so  on? 

When  it  comes  to  pianists,  a  general 
practitioner  is  to  be  preferred. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  Mr.  Samuel  has 
made  a  "special  study"  of  Bach's  music; 
that  he  has  given  Bach  recitals  in  se- 
ries, playing  everything  that  Bach  wiote 
for  the  predecessors  of  the  piano.  It  dpes 
not  follow,  as  .some  assert,  that  Mr. 
Samuel  is  the  only  pianist  who  "under- 
stands" Bach  and  interprets  his  rnusic 
in  the  only  correct  manner,  v  He  certain-  | 
ly  would  not  prescribe  to  himself  so  pre-  | 
posterously,  nor  does  he  claim,  as  wc  b-3- 
lieve,  that  he  is  a  '  Bach  specialist"  as 
an  interpreter,  though  he  may  be  as  a 
student. 

Who  is  to  decide  how  this  music 
should  be  performed?  Should  a  pianist 
;  attempt  to  play  it  as  he  thinks  it 
sounded  in  Bach's  time?  Or  should  Iv; 
play  it  as  he  thinks  Bach  would  have 
composed  it  had  he  lived  till  the  pres- 
ent day?  To  conjecture  how  Bach 
would  write  today  is  a  pleasing,  harm- 
less pastime,  a  relief  from  cross-word 
puzzles  or  penochle.  Who  knows?  Per- 
haps he  might  have  written  like  Schoen- 
berg,  Pi'okofieff  or  Honegger.  for  Bach 
in  his  day  was  audacious  in  his  har- 
monic schemes. 

However  admirable  Bach's  music, 
however  excellent  the  interpretation, 
from  40  to  50  more  minutes  of  pretty 
tinkling  is  as  rasping  to  the  nerves  as 
the  thunderous  speech  of  ?ome  frcnzicl 
Boanerges  of  the  piano.  If  Mr.  Samuel 
had  been  content  with  only  the  Par- 
tita, or  the  prelude  and  fugues  from 
the  "Well  Tempered  Clavichord"! 

By  playing  yards  and  furlongs  of 
Bach's  music  at  a  stretch  he  runs  the 
terrible  risk  of  being  known  as  a  "Bach 
specialist."  That  he  is,  after  all,  a 
general  practitioner  was  shown  by  the 
remainder  of  the  program.  And  it  may 
here  be  hinted  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  of  interpreting  the  pieces  by 
Bach  that  were  chosen  for  perform- 
ance. One  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Sam- 
uel play  music  by  the  great  Coupenn, 
?  composer  of  infinite  fancy  and  grace, 
from  whom  Bach  learned  much,  for 
llr.  Sp.muel  has  a  keen  sen.se  of  bcsut,- 
iul  .sounds  and  the  ability  to  prodi;c" 
ihoin. 


time  sang  in  Ihcir  \  ah 
W.  Hobbs,  "an  official  of  the  M;i3 
setts  state  department  of  educati\  S 
quoted  as  saying  that  in  the  puria  4, 
community  in  whitfli  he  was  rear/d  ■*? 
boys  and  girls  "practically  neve/  really 
sang,  either  in  school  or  out."  2Ir.  Sul- 
'fivan  adds  that  throughout/ America, 
las  a  rule,  mu^ic  was  "only  tjllerated  in 
,  the  schools  if  it  wiis  rellgiovs  or  patri- 
otic or  when  it  could  be  mAde  to  serve  | 
a  scholastic   purpose,   as  'in  singing  _ 
geography."     He  states  that  Boston 
had  authorized  the  teaching  of  music  in  \ 
the  city  schools  as  early  as  1838,  "and 
by  the  seventies  a  tiny  trickle  of  secular 
music  had  edged  itself  in  by  paying  thej 
price  of  teachine  a  mor£kl  lesson  or  in- 
culcating love  of  nature," 


|i  Wli 


"Gentle 


gentle 
scattered 


The  other  nigv^r,  .some  silver-vo:cec 
young  man  came 
sang,    "Come  Where 
Dreaming"-!  didn't  go 

.pct.— Artemus  Waid 


night  some 

under  my  window  and 
My  Love  ties 
I  didn't  think 


it  would  be  corr  ^ 

SINGING  IN  SCHOOL 

>/r,  <?iiilivan  in  the  second  volume  oi 
Mr.  5uiii\aii,  lu  ""^  "ineenious 

^oxA  by  memorizing  «  Jf"^^"J"'  pa^l 
eives  as  an  example.  Preiace, 

1  catches  eels." 

It  is  also  stated  in  "Our  Times"  rhat 
"Shoo  Fly."  the  negro  minstrel  sony 
quoted  by  Ben  Butler  in  Congress  was  a 
-  civil  war  equivalent  of  what  m  the  1 
great  war  was  the  dominant  note  of  tn 
'  music,"  Ifwearenotgrievou.siyinerror 
"Shoo  Fly"  ^-as  first  sung  and  danced 
after  the  civil  war.    "Maryland,  My 
Maryland,"  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Sullivan  as 
"The  Marseillaise  of  the  Confederacy. 
True'  but  the  tune  wa<  not  original;  it 
was  that  of  the  old  German  song,  C 
Tannenbaum." 

In  his  interesting  paper  on  popular 
«ongs  chronology  is  disregarded  m  the 
1  1    att4.pt  to  show  what  the  men  and 
1     wom"n  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  s 


There  were  more  fortunate,  towns  in 
western  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sullivan.  In 
Northampton  there  was  singing  in  Ihej 
grammar  school  of  the  late  sixties. 
"The  Golden  Wreath"  was  the  book 
from  which  we  sang.  Oliver  Ditson 
copyrighted  it  in  1856.  The  title  page 
said  the  book  was  designed  for  the  ase 
of  schools,  seminaries,  etc.  There  were 
songs  that  taught  truthfulness,  cleanli- 
ne.ss.  even  religion,  but  the  great 
majority  of  Ihem  were  secular.  Some 
were  taken  from  the  repertoire  of  negro 
minstrels,  sentimental,  not  comic,  songs: 
"Little  Bennie,"  "Gentle  Nettie  Moore. 
"Lulu  Is  Our  Darling  P 
Annie": 

"Shall  we  never  more  behold  thee 
Never  hear  thy  winning  voice  aga[n^ 
When  the  spring  time  comes, 
Annie, 

When  the  wild  flowers  are 

o'er  the  plain," 
We  were  acquainted  with  the  wild 
roving  Indian  girl,    'Bright  Alfarata." 
We  roared  the  sad  story  of   The  Lake 
ot  the  Dismal  Swamp":  \ 
"They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and 

damp 

For  a  heart  so  warm  and  true, 

and  were  amused  at  Thomas  Moore 

rhyming  "swamp"  with  "lamp."  But  our 

song  of  songs  was  Ossian  E.  Dodge's 

Serenade: 

"O  come  with  me  in  my  little  canoe. 
Where  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  sky  is 
blue; 

0  come  with  me.  for  1  long  to  go 

To  those  isles  where  the  nango  apples 
grow. 

"O  come  with  me  and  be  my  love; 
For  thee  the  jungle  depth  I'll  rove; 
I'll  gather  the  honeycomb  bright  as  rtcld. 
And  chase  the  elk  to  its  secret  hold. 
(Now  children,  all  together) 

1  "I'll  chase  the  antelop»  over  the  plain, 
I  The  tiger's  cub  I'll  bind  with  a  drain, 

'  And  the  wild  gazelle  with  its  silvery 
'  feet 

;  I'll  give  thee  for  a  playmate  sweet. 

''•  And  in  Northampton  there  was  a 
teacher  of  singing  in  the  public  schoo.s 
before  1870.  His  name  was  Jones,  a 
man  of  vocal  knowledge,  amiable  ad- 
dress, and  merry  jests  (for  the  older 
boys  when  he  met  them  in  a  store  or 
a',  the  postoflice;  we  say  "store  for 
there  were  no  ".shops"  in  our  little  vil- 
lage at  that  time  and  the  two  railway 
stations  were  "depots"). 


Who  wrote  the  song  about  Jim  Fisk's 
death,  quoted  in  part  by  Mr.  Sullivan? 
"We  all  know  he  loved  both  women  and 

wine,  .  ,  .  , 

But  his  heart  it  was  right,  I  am  sure. 
Though  he  lived  like  a  prince  m  a 

palace  so  fine,   

Yet  he  never  w-ent  back  on  tlie  poor! 
'  "If  a  mail  was  in  trouble  Fisk  helped 

To'^driv^e'the  grim  wolf  from  the  door; 
Se  strove"  o  do  right,  though  he  may 

have  done  wrong. 
But  he  never  went  back  on  the  poor! 
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ART  NOTE  I  sttei 

TWO  young  men  strangled  the  grand-  m 
mother  of  one  of  them  at   Zwingle  ^ 
lowa,  on  Nov,  1,  and  went  off  witli 
about  $23,000  in  cash   and     a  inigi 
amoimt  of  securities,"  which  they  hopec 
to  use  in  training  themselves  for  gi'am  tajjj 
opera    They  must  be  baritones,  for  lh< 

■    grand  opera  is  seldom  a  plotter  jness 

&      .  ..   ....  ^H,^l,. 


vXn."murde;ei-:'''K  is  true  that  Othell. 
suffocates  Desdemona  in  Verdi  s  opera  nemb; 


but  Verdi  made  Othello  a  tenor  on  ac 
count  of  Tamagno  s  physique  and  sten 
torian  voice.  _ 

PARRHASIUS  AND  WILMS 

As  the  World  Wags 

Replying  to  W.  S.  J.'s  question  abot, 
"Parrhasius"  in  your  column.  The  poer; 
was  written  by  N.  P.  Willis,  as  you  sugf- 
gested.  I  located  it  in  a  copy  of  hi 
poems,  "Sacred.  PassionaJ^^aiid^Himioi 
ous."  dated  1846.  " 

West  Medford. 


RUTH  T.  FISKt:. 


As  the  World  wags: 

The  poem  '  Parrhasius    can  be  foun 
in  Stedman's  "American  Anthology. ' 
am  glad  it  is  too  long  to  print  as 
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30  vivid  even  wuli  its  long 
noral  at  the  end.  L.  F. 

ord. 


Ereat 


Vie 


Vorld  Wags: 

Louys  has  written  In  "L'Homnie 
•pre"  the  story  of  Parrhasios  and 
e  who  served  him  as  a  model  for 
heus.   The  narrative  Is  macabre 
less  vivid  for  the  author's  inti- 
tnowledge  of  ancient  arts  md 
As  in  his  "Aphrodite,"'  certain 
would  unfit  it  either  lor  the  Sab- 
.  secular  schools  and  would  un-, 
nably  cause  the  Watch  and  Ward 
a  pain  as  exquisite  as  Prome- 
if  not  in  the  liver.    This  is  ol 
)  to  W.  S.  J.,  who  asks  for  a  poen' 
dhood,  but  1  send  it  as  omitted 
our  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

R.  G. 

World  Wags: 
is  fun,  this  job-hunting.  You 
as  1  am  a  college  iflan  1  nevti 
hat.    Yesterday  1  was/ standing 
ok  shop  waiting  to  be  hired,  wheii 
came  in,  picked  up  a  book  and 
1  me  $2.   Today  I'm  gonna  loiter 
e  piano  store. 

OSWALD  OF  WESLAYAN. 


i  and 


MPHONYIN 
t\m  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

he  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
ssevitzky,  conductor,  having  re- 
led  from  a' brilliantly  successful  tour 
he  middle  West — the  eulogistic  re- 
's published  in  the  newspapers  of 
:ago  were  printed  in  The  Boston 
aid  of  Thursday — gave  its  fifth  coii- 
of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
follows:  Malipiero,  Cimarosiana: 
Orchestral  Pieces  by  Cimarosa,  re- 
lestrated;  Sibelius,  symphony  No.  5, 
lat  major;  Liszt,  Mcphisto  Waltz; 
hms,  'Variations  on  -  a  Theme  by 
dn. 

he  'Variations  were  substituted  for 
Bacchanale  from  "Tannhaeuser," 
h  had  been  announced.  Thus  Mr. 
issevitzky  preferred  the  "lilies  and 
;uors.  of  virtue"  to  the  "roses  and 
ures  of  v.ice." 

:;imarosiana"  had  been  announced 
the  concerts  of  Oct.  14,  15.  The 
lestral  parts  did  not  arrive  in  time, 
so  the  performance  yesterday  was 
first  in  the  United  States.  The 
e  pieces  are  not  excerpts  from  some 
;:;imarosa_'s  80  odd -operas,  but  it  is 
I  were  found  among  old  manu- 
pts  in  the  library  of  the  Naples 
servatory  of  music;  two  of  the 
/ements  were  taker)  from  a  cantata; 
ie  were  arranged  only  for  the  piano; 

other  two  were  for  strings  and 
inet.  ,      ^  , 

he  lively  movements  are  delightful 
their  unabashed  gaiety;  the  fourth 
leautiful  in  its  melodious  simplicity, 
appealing  air,  with  a  touch  of  gentle 
ancholy  that  makes  the  melody  the 
■e  engaging.    Malipiero  is  too  fine 
artist  to  modernize  for  the  orchestra 
old  music,  or  to  corrupt  its  inno- 
oe.   Not  long  ago  Mr:  Casella  wrote 
praise  of  the  light-hearted  Rossmi, 
wished  that  his  countrymen  of  to- 
would  catch  the  "spirit  of  the  early 
iaris,   as  Cimarosa,   Paesiello  and 
;ers  of  opera  bufia;  but  these  are 
ed  and  troublous  times;  even  the 
ng  composers  write  in  doleful  dumps 
.  shun  the  obvious,  especially  when 
y  have  not  the  melodic  gift;  or  to 
ay,  they  raise  an  orchestral  rumpus, 
which  mirth  is  vulgar.  "Ciraaro- 
iia"  pleased  the  audience  greatly.  It 
well  bear  more  than  one  hearing, 
i  spite  of  measures  that  seem  super- 
lus  in  the  scherzo  section  of  the  sym- 
ny  by  Sibelius,  too  long-drawn-oui 
itter  arriving  apparently  at  no  con- 
sion;  as  those  who  are  afraid  of 
ace  and  their  own  thoughts  talk  con- 
lously  and  at  random,  the  symphony 
1  whole  is  a  no'oiy  individual  work, 
woman,  no  thought  of  woman  dis- 
bs  S:belius's  musical  landscape.  Here 
l.usic  that  without  asceticism,  without 
austerity,  is  v,^i:iolly  free  'rom  sensu- 
less.     The    symphony    might  be 
,1  a  Finnish  epic  inspired  by  the 
nbrance  of  sagas,  or  as  if  Sibelius 
Heard  "ancesiiai  voices  prophesying 
His   technical  skill   is  shown 
idantly,  but  when  all  that  can  be 
1  of  a  musical  work  is  that  it  is  well- 
and  sincere,  that  work  is  damned 
ond  redemption.    Sibelius  ib  ncvei 
in  this  symphony,  for  the  scherzo's 
tter  to  wirich  we  have  referred  hold, 
attention  of  the  hearer  by  causing 
lv4  1  to  wonder  when  it  will  stop.  Tlie 
hij.ernent  that  follows,  with  its  pattern 
taking  new  shapes,  is  of  absorbing 
rest.    In  the  Finale;  perhaps  th( 
l  impressive  portion  of  the  work, 
man  of  northern  blood  introduces 
mg,  sweeping,  poignant  melody  that 
:ht  liavs  come  from  Verdi;  indeed,  it 
ills  the  despairing  and  recurring  cry 
Violetta  in  the  third  act  of 
Viatel,"  by  the  ititcnsity  of  its  fct  - 


ii  n;  and  Uie  fc  lu  i,.  i  i 
Koussevltzky  gave  a  syuipailietut,  elo- 
quent interprotiHion.  He  prcpai>-d  thf- 
climax  of  the  stirring  and  grand  perora 
tion  hi  a  masterly  manner,  while  In  the 
otl^r  movements  the  reading  abounded 
In  ilnessc,  in  nctev/orthy  nuances.  And 
what  a  superb  orchestra  he  has  to 
carry,  out  h'<^  wishes!  « 

He  conducted  th?  Kcphlsto  v/altzwith 
omazlng  verve.     I     vas  a  pleasure  to 
hear  again  this  aj.i.oHiacaliy  sensual 
I  music    Woipan  was  constantly  disturb 
mg  L'.szt's  musical  landscape  as  well  as 
I  his  life;  in  this  "Dance  in  the  Viliaav, 
Tavern"  he  is  pleasingly  and  artistically 
j  erotic..  It  is  the  fashion  in  certain  quar- 
,  ters  to  sneer  at  Liszt.    His  music  has 
been  neglected  here  of  late,  except  by 
pianists.     The  "Psalm,"  performed  at 
a  Sympnony  concert  some  time  ago 
showed  him  at  its  worst,  and  the  la.^t 
performance  of  the  "Faust"  symphony 
was  somewhat  diaainpointing.  One  wouia 
like  to  hear  "Mazeppa"  conducted  by 
Mr.  Koussevitzky.    Hearing  the  "Me 
phisto  Waltz,"  one  was  reminded  of  the 
great  debt  that  Wagner,  Saint-Sacns, 
Cesar  Franck,  the  Russians,  and  even 
I  contemporaneous     French  composers 
,  owed  and  owe  to  Liszt. 

There  are  few  conductors  who  couJd 
have  succeeded  so  admirably  as  Mr 
Koussevitzky  in  the  interpretation  of 
four  so  radically  different  compositiono 
as  those  that  were  on  the  program  yes- 
terday. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  veeK 
Is  as  follows:  Mozart,  Symphony  E  fiat 
major  (K.  '<43).  Martinu,  "La  Baga'Te" 
(first  performance;.  Bloch,  Three  .Jew- 
ish Poems  (Dance,  Ritual,  Funeral  Pro- 
cession).  Strauss,  "Don  Juan." 


'pianist  heard 
at  jordan  hal! 


Frederic  Tillotson,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall  before  a  large,  well  pleased  audi- 
ence. He  had  it  in  his  mind,  the  guess 
may  be  ventured,  to  offer  an  hour  or 
so  of  agreeable  piano  music,  music  free 
from  weight  of  any  sort,  emotional  oi 
Intellectual,  free  from  vexing  or  grip- 
ping modernism;  just  to  entertain  was 
•urely  his  aim. 

Entertain  his  fine  audience  Mr. 
Tillotson  surely  did;  everybody  likes 
cake  and  ale.  But  did  he  not  perhaps 
regale  a  little  too  generously  with  musi- 
cal whipped  cream?  Scarlotti  sonatas 
—be  they  delightfully  played  as  that 
In  C-minor — have  little  to  ^ay;  they 
merely  please  the  ear  by  their  graceful 
'patterns  and  pleasant  chatter.  Glack's 
melody,  when  played  as  Glack  planned 
It,  is  beautiful;  its  sweetness,  set  out  in 
terms  of  the  pianoforte,  seems  long 
drawn  out.  So,  too.  does  the  adagio  of 
Bach's  Toccata;  and  the  first  section  of 
I  the  fugue — rudely  and  rhythmically  Mr 
Tillotson  played  it  yesterday  just  rights 
would  surely  have  answered  very  well 
without  that  which  came  tumbling 
after. 

Not  quite  so  many  instances  of  De- 
bussy's mild  humor  and  delicate  grace 
would  perhaps  have  proved  more  ef- 
fective than  all  six  children's  pieces  in  a 
row;  the  comparative  roughness  of  the 
cake  walk  refreshed  like  an  east  wind 
of  a  hot  afternoon;  the  audience  wanted 
it  again.  So  they  wanted,  and  would 
have,  that  sprightly  piece  call  Insects, 
because  its  rhythm  and  its  humor  told 
doubly  after  the  vain  languors  and  bril- 
liancy of  Scriabine's  and  Liszt's  studies- 
beautifully  though  Mr.  Tillotson  played 
them,  with  tone  a  treat  to  hear,  they 
sounded  long  in  the  playing. 

Long!  Pieces  void  of  musical  stout- 
ness or  emotional  force— they  must  be 
short  Indeed  if  they  are  to  hold  the  at-  1 

tention,  for  nothing  palls  so  quickly 
what  is  merely  pretty.  A  trifle,  in  con- 
trast with  the  beautiful  or  gieat  is 
very  well;  it  may  even  be  too  lengthy 
without  working  harm.  But  if  a  I'on- 
cert  giver  hopes  to  delight  with  a  whjle 
program  of  bagatelles,  he  will  be  wise 
to  remember  that  those  the  most 
markedly  rhythmical  are  those  that 
stand  a  surfeit  best.  r.  r.  g. 


George  A.  Birmuighani  s  amusing  contSay  "General  John  Regan"  wiU 
be  seen  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  The  play  was  brought 
out  in  Boston  on  Dec.  31,  1917,  by  the  Jewett  Players  at  the  Copley  Theatre, 
when  Mr.  'Wingfleld  took  the  leading  part  of  Dr.  Lucius  O'Grady.  Others  in 
Uie  cast  were  Mmes.  Roach,  Newcombe,  Sawyer;  Messrs.  Permain,  Joy,  Mat- 
thews, Craske,  Gordon. 

This  amusing:  play  of  an  Incident  in  an  Irish  village  was  produced  at 
the  Apollo  Theatre,  London  on  Jan.  9,  1913.  Charles  Hawtrey  took  the  part 
of  the  mendacious  O'Grady,  and  Hawtrey  was  famous  for  his  lies  when 
dramatists  required  him  to  lie.  He  speaks  in  his  "The  Truth  at  Last"  of 
the  production:  "George  A.  Birmingham  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  authors 
I  ever  had  to  work  with.  He  was  so  ready  to  fall  in  with  any  of  -my  sugges- 
tions and  never  made  difficulties.  It  is  a  delightful  piece,  full  of  humor, 
and  proved  a  great  success.  Cathleen  Nesbitt  was  excellent  as  Mary  Ellen,, 
the  Irish  slavey.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  acted  a  leading  part.  .  .  .  There 
were  many  who  in  that  play  filled  the  parts  excellently."  He  mentions 
Leonard  Boyle,  W.  G.  Fay  and  A.  'Vane  Tempest,  who  went  to  the  front  a.<: 
soon  as  war  was  declared.  A  full  page  picture  in  "The  Truth  at  Last"  shows 
Hawtrey,  Fay  and  Gurney  in  the  third  act: 

Galligher  (Fay) :  "I've  found  out  the  trick  you're  trying  to  play  on  the 
people  of  this  town  .  .  ."" 

O'Grady  (Hawtrey) :  "Oh,  it's  Rule  Britannia,  is  It?  I  Just  thought  it 
must  be  that  when  I  saw  you  looking  as  if  you  had  a  pain." 


On  May  31, 1913,  the  150lh  performance  took  place  in  London.  "Birming- 
ham" (Canon  J.  O.  Hannay)  told  a  reporter  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  play 
never  entered  his  head  until  it  was  suggested  to  him.  "I  wrote  this  in  three 
nights,  using  diagrams  to  place  the  characters,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
introduction  of  a  new  character,  very  little  alteration  has  since  been  made 
In  it.  It  is  not  a  dramatized  novel,  but  a  novel  founded  on  it  will  be  published 
next  autumn.  The  central  idea  of  it  has  been  used  by  me  in  a  short  story  I 
wrote  years  ago."  The  story  was  published  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


A*oax  not  unlike  the  one  Invented  by  O'Grady  was  played  by  the  news- 
paper L' Eclair  of  Paris  in  January,  1914:  A  proposal  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  "Hegesippe  Simon,"  an  author  who  never  existed.  Letters  were  sent 
out  in  the  name  of  a  committee,  with  this  noble  thought  taken  from  the 
works  of  Simon:  "'When  the  sun  rises,  darkness  vanishes."  Fifteen  senators, 
nine  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  three  municipal  councillors 
■were  taken  in.  They  with  others  expressed  their  joy  at  being  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration;  some  expressed  their  deep  respect  for  the  author. 


Canon  Hannay  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1913,  to  lecture. 
His  first  play,  "Eleanor's  Enterprise,"  was  produced  at  Dublin  in  1911.  "Send 
for  Dr.  O'Grady"  was  produced  in  London  four  years  ago.  His  novels  are 
familiar  to  many  in  this  country.  He  was  born  at  Belfast  in  1865. 


The  first  performance  of  "Creneral  John  Regan"  in  the  United  States 
was  at  Atlantic  City  on  Oct.  27,  1913,  when  Arnold  Daly  played  O'Grady;  W. 
G.  Fay,  Galligher;    Lionel  Pape,  Blakeny  and  Maire  O'Neill,   Mary  Ellen. 

On  Feb.  4.  1914  an  English  company  took  the  play  to  Westport,  County 
,Mayo,  Ireland.   The  people  thought  that  Canon  Hannay,  who  was  rector 
there  for  20  years,  was  poking  fun  at  the  village  and  the  villagers,  so  they 
stopped  the  play,  smashed  the  scenery,  attacked  the  comedians,  then  went 
I  to  the  hotel  and  broke  windows.  Inspector  Neylon  of  the  Royal  Irish  constab- 
I  ulary  claimed  £1000  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  the  riot.   He  ad- 
;  mitted  that  he  was  unpopular  in  the  town  and  thought  that  the  object  of 
,,the  rioters  was  to  pay  off  old  scores  they  had  against  the  police.  Medical 
■witnesses  for  the  (ic.'e.nce  swore  that  his  only  injury  was  the  loss  of  a  tooth. 


Some  of  the  fotniger  generation  may  wonder  at  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Sothern  in  a  comedy;  they  associate  him  with  tragedy  and  melodrama;  but 
he  was  long  celebrated  as  a  comedian.  He  was  an  excellent  one,  and  there 
are  admirers  who  regret  that  he  ever  chose  to  play  tragic  roles.  Born  at 
New  Orleans  in  1859,  he  first  went  on  the  stage  as  the  Cabman  in  "Uncle 
Sam,"  that  was  at  New  York  in  1879;  his  father  then  had  the  leading  part 
in  that  play.  Do  any  of  The  Herald's  readers  remember  the  son  at  the 
Boston  Museum  in  those  early  years  of  his  career?  How  many  of  the 
comedies  in  which  he  played  in  this  country  would  now  please  an  audience? 
We  still  remember  him  with  pleasure  in  "Lord  Chumley,"  and  later  in 
romantic  roles.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  in  1892  he  played  Reagan  in 
"The  Disreputable  Mr.  Reagan."  It  was  a  one-act  drama. 

Now  as  O'Grady  he  will  be  seen  in  a  play  with  a  title  introducing 
Regan,  "General  John  Regan,  Liberator  of  Bolivia,"  an  illustrious  son  of 
Ballymoy,  and  yet  without  a  statue  there. 


The  Herald  published  last  Wednesday  a  verse  from  "The  Song  of  the 
Shrinking  Chorus,"  by  A.  P.  Herbert.   We  have  been  asked  to  supply  the 

other  verses: 

"We  come  from  the  Country,  the  daughters  of  Squires, 
We'd  love  to  be  living  like  mice  in  the  Shires, 
And  nothing  but  poverty  have  to  endure, 
Could  have  driven  us  into  the  limelight,  be  sure, 
•  For,  try  as  we  may 

To  look  naughty  and  gay. 
In  fact  we're  fatiguing  and  pure. 
And  the  rose  in  our  cheeks  as  toward  you  we  rush. 
Isn't  paint,  as  you  think,  but  a  maidenly  blush. 
Don't  look  at  us! 

And  do  not  think 
We're  amorous 
Because  we  wink. 
We  don't  want  notes  from  giddy  goats— 

In  point  of  fact  they  bore  us; 
We  cannot  bear  the  manly  stare — 
We  are  the  Shrinking  Chorus. 

"Yoimg  noblemen,  do  not  believe  all  you  hear! 
It  is  not  our  ambition  to  marry  a  peer. 
So  don't  ask  us  out  at  the  end  of  the  show. 
Our  mothers  are  sitting  up  waiting,  you  know. 
An  occasional  present 
Of  flowers  is  pleasant 
But  orchids  embarrass  us  so. 
Nor  should  we  be  plied  with  unsuitable  liquors, 
For  two  of  our  number  are  married  to  Vicars. 
Don't  look  at  us! 

Our  labors  done, 
We  catch  the  bus 
To  Kensington. 
We  should  be  bored  if  any  lord 

Attempted  to  adore  us; 
We  are  the  girls  who  don't  want  pearls — 
We  are  The  Shrinking  Chorus.  " 


W.  E.  Hind  pointed  out  in  the  London  Times  that  Shakespeare  is  mis- 
nuoted  even  on  his  own  monument  in  Westminster.  The  last  two  lines  of; 
the  quotation  are  printed:  ^ 

"And  like  the  baseless  Fabric  of  a  vision  1 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind," 
but  Shakespeare  wrote  "this  vision,"  and  "leave  not  a  rack  behind."  ' 
The  Observer  saying:  "It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Shakes- 
peare to  curse  the  man  who  moved  his  lines,"  for  on  this  monument  the  first 
line  is  transposed  from  its  proper  place,  wonders  how  many  persons  can,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  fill  up  these  gaps: 

Medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep  which  thou    yesterday. 

He  falls  like  Lucifer,  Never  to    again. 

A  poor    but  mine  own. 

When  churchyards  yawn,  and   . 

Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made   . 

If  reasons  were  as         as  blackberries. 

"A  correspondent  adds  another  to  the  list  of  Shakespeare  elisions  given 

;ast  week—'  ,  not  gaudy.'    The  student  of  'Hamlet'  will  know  what  the 

aissing  word  is:   it  is  not  'neat.'  One  of  the  lines  I  quoted.   'When  church- 

arcis  yawn  and   '  raises  an  interesting  point.    The  continuation  (also 

from  'Hamlet'— is  'Hell  itself  breathes  out,"  but  four  out  of  Ave  would  have 
^aid,  'Graves  give  up  their  dead.'  But  there  is  no  such  line  in  Shakespeare— 
jnless  it  was  interpolated  by  Colley  Gibber  or  some  other  unauthorized  per- 
.,on.   Where  does  it  come  from?" 


Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  tells  us  that  a  woman  fainted  during  the  scene  of 
the  third  degree  when  "Crime"  was  produced  in  London  last  month  and  an- 
other woman  shouted  "Leave  her  alone!"  This  was  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
not  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

Mr.  James  Agate,  reviewing  "Crime"  for  the  Sunday  Times  said  with 
reference  to  this  scene:  "If  this  sort  of  thing  is  true,  why  do  not  Americans 
put  a  stop  to  it?  If  untrue,  why  do  they  allow  their  humanity  to  be  libelled." 


But  Eadgar,  seeing  AenrKta  ana  iiimiiig  ner  ncauwiul,  is  amazedf- at  t  , 
treachery  of  his  friend.   AetheSwold  stabs  himself.  I  : 


This  Eadgar  of  Wessex  was  indeed  a  King  of  England.  The  Anglo-Sax  \ 
Chronicle  tells  of  Aethelwold.  Earl  of  East  Anglia,  being  send  by  Eadgar  \ 
bring  back  a  maid  of  Devon.  The  relationship  of  King  and  henchmar  ' 
both  young,  the  King  a  widower— is  Miss  Millay's  conception. 

In  the  old  Chronicle,  the  King  discovering  the  treachery  of  the  hencl 
man,  sends  him  to  the  war  with  the  Danes.  The  henchman  is  killed  in  ba 
tie. 

According  to  another  story  this  Eadgar  (942-975)  known  as  "The  Peac«  ] 
able,"  began  at  the  age  of  seventesn  to  rule  the  Kingdoms  of  Mercia  aru  \ 
Nothumbria,  but  he  ended  by  ruling  all  Bi'itain.  "He  was  a  man  of  unbridle* , 
passions  when  once  aroused;  he  snatched  Wilfreda  from  her  convent  by 
force,  and  later  killed  Athelwalda,  the  husband  of  Elfrida,  because  he  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  desires." 

The  historical  Aethelwold  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  by  Dunstan. 
The  two  helped  reform  the  monas'ueries,  replaced  the  canons  by  monks,  en- 
forced celibacy. 


How  I  envy  the  average  American  film  producer  his  illimitable  rapacity 
for  nonsense!  To  gain  one  moment  of  sentiment  and  to  sell  you  three  yards 
of  sob  stuff  he  will  devastate  a  continent  and  employ  the  financial  resources 
of  a  Croesus. — Sydney  Carroll  with  regard  to  "Fire." 

Reading  the  new  life  of  Arthur  Sullivan  by  Herberu  Sullivan  and  New- 
man Flower,  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  gained  this  impression:  "It's  too  much 
dining  out,  too  much  lazing,  and  too  much  cultivation  of  agreeable  and  dis- 
tinguished but  not  particularly  intellectual  society  led,  long  before  the  end, 
to  a  certain  superficiality."  P.  H. 


The  KING'S  HENCHMAN' 

A  Variant  of  the  Tristan-Isolde  Tale- 
Notes  About  the  Opera's  Origin 


"Henchman"  is  a  compound  of  the  old  English  word  "hengest"  ("hengst") 
and  "man."  /'Hengst"  at  different  periods  and  in  various  languages,  meani 
'•stallion,"  "gelding"  and  "horse"  generally.  "It  is  not  clear  how  or  whence 
the  compound  made  its  appearance  in  the  14th  century." 

A  henchman  was  originally  an  attendant  on  a  horse,  groom  ("which 
might  rise  to  be  an  honorable  title  as  groom-in-waiting,  groom-of-the- 
clianiber.)  In  connection  with  the  English  court  the  word  came  to  connot* 
a  position  of  honor,  and  the  royal  henchmen  of  the  15-16th  centuries  wer« 
usually  youn3  men  of  rank.  In  its  historical  sense,  the  word  appears  to 
have  become  obsolete  by  1650." 

At  first 'probably  "groom;  then  a  squire  or  page  of  honor  to  a  prince  or 
great  man.  The  henchman  walked  or  rode  beside  him  in  processions, 
marches,  etc;  or  he  fulfilled  the  same  office  to  a  queen  or  princess.  We  find 
Oberon  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  saying  to  Titania:  "I  do  but  beg  • 
little  changeling  boy,  to  be  my  henchman." 

The  word  ne:<t  came  to  have  the  meaning:  The  personal  attendant,  right- 
hand-man,  or  chief  gillie  of  a  Highland  chief,'  "hence,  generally,  a  trusty 
follower  or  attendant  who  stands  by  the  side  of  his  chief  or  leader,  and  sup- 
ports him  in  every  case  of  need." 

In  the  United  States  the  word  became  debased  through  politics:  "A  mer- 
I  cenary  adherent,  a  venal  follower;  one  who  holds  himself  at  the  bidding  of 
another."  Thus  the  Boston  Journal  of  Nov.  23,  1391 :  "These  charges  are  tht 
result  of  a  conspiracy  among  Hill's  henchmen  in  Syracuse." 

The  word  "henchrftan"  was  not  in  use  in  the  10th  century.  Eadgar  did 
i  not  know  Aethelwold  by  that  term.  The  first  appearance  of  the  word  in  Eng- 
I  lish  literature  was  "Morte  Arthur"  about  1400:  "That  is  fully  too  few  to  fight 
'  with  them  all,  for  harlots  and  hansemene  shall  help  but  little." 


"The  King's  Henchman,"  a  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay,  music  by  Deems  Taylor,  will  be  performed  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  tomorrow  night  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  and  will  remain  there 
this  week  for  evening  performances  and  a  Saturday  matinee.  The  opera  is 
in  three  acts:  I.  The  Great  Hall  of  King  Eadgar's  Castle  at  Winchester. 
II.  A  Forest  in  Devonshire  on  All-Hallows  Eve.  III.  The  Hall  of  Ordgar's- 
house  on  the  Coast  of  Devonshire. 


Miss  Millay  completed  the  text  of  the  first  act  early  in  February,  1928. 
The  music  was  sent  to  Serafin  in  July;  Mr.  Taylor  finished  the  iostrumenta- . 
tion  in  December.  It  is  said  that  he  used  a  song  from  Cornwall  with  th» 
words,  "My  Johnny  was  a  shoemaker"  in  the  fii'st  and  last  acts. 


This  opera  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  on  Feb.  17,  1927,  when  the  chief  parts  were  taken  as 
follows:  Aelfrida,  daughter  of  Ordgar,  Florence  Easton;  Ase,  servant  to 
I  Aelfrida.  Merle  Alcock;  Eadgar,  King  of  England,  Lawrence  Tibbett; 
Durv.tan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  George  Maeder;  Aethelwold,  Earl  of 
East  Anglia,  foster-brother  and  friend  of  Eadgar,  Edward  Johnson;  Ordgar, 
Thane  of  Devon,  Louis  d'Angelo;  Maccus,  servant  and  friend  to  Aethelwold. 
William  Gustafson.   TuUio  Serafin  conducted. 


It  was  in  1925  that  the  Metropolitan  decided  not  to  offer  a  prize  for  a 
new  opera  but  to  choose  one  of  the  younger  American  composers;  to  let 
I  him  select  his  subject  and  write  according  to  his  own  ideas.  The  choice  fell  j 
on  Mr.  Taylor,  favorably  known  as  a  writer  of  symphonic  and  vocal  works, 
and  a  composer  of  Incidental  music  for  plays.  Miss  Millay  found  the  sub- 
ject, half  legendary,  half  historical,  in  the  period  when  Anglo-Saxon  was  the 
language  of  the  common  people.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  words 
in  the  libretto  that  were  not  spoken  in  the  10th  century.  I 


Joseph  Deems  Taylor,  born  at  New  York  on  Dec.  22,  1885,  was  graduated 
from  New  York  University  in  1906.  He  studied  harmony  with  Oscar  Coon  in: 
that  city.  As  a  journalist  he  was  associate  editor  of  Collier's  (1917-19),  anij 
in  1921  was  appointed  music  critic  of  The  World.  He  resigned  this  position 
two  or  three  seasons  ago.  Among  his  chief  compositions  are  a  symphonic 
poem,  "The  Siren  Song,"  which  won  a  prize  in  1912;  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus,"  a  cantata;  "The  Highwayman,"  a  cantata;  an  orchestral  suita; 
"Through  The  Looking  Glass,"  which  was  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Bos* 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Feb.  15,  1924;  "Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  a  rhapsod? 
for  orchestra.  He  wrote  music  for  "Liliom,"  "Will  Shakespeaie,"  "The  Add- 
ing Machine,"  "Casanova,"  "Beggar  on  Horseback,"  and  other  plays;  also 
choral  pieces,  songs,  piano  pieces.  He  is  now  at  work  on  another  opera. 

Miss  Millay,  born  at  Rockland,  Me.,  in  1892,  educated  at  Vassar,  married 
Eugen  Jan  Boissevain  in  1923.  Her  first  volume  of  poems  ws  published 
in  1917.  In  1922  she  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  volume  oJ 
verse.  In  1927  she  appeared  in  Boston  to  proclaim  and  maintain  the  inno- 
cence of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 


"Miss  Millay  herself  tells  the  story  in  these  words:  ,  ,  t 

"The  first  act  opens  in  Winchester,  at  the  court  of  Eadgar,  King  of  Eng-  I ' 
land.    A  widower,  he  has  heard  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Aelfrida, 
daughter  of  the  Thane  of  Devon.  He  determines  to  marry  her  if  the  reports 
are  true,  and  sends  as  envoy  to  Devon  his  handsome  foster-brother,  Aethel- 
■v.'old.    Although  the  young  man  is  a  famous  soldier,  he  hates  women  and 
lhas  never  been  in  love.  The  King  feels  he  will  be  a  good  judge  of  the  Prin- ' 
'cess's  beauty.  ' 

"A  wood  near  Devon  at  the  witching  time  of  All  Hallows  Eve  Is  the' 
scene  of  the  next  act.  Aelfrida  comes  upon  Aethelwold  while  he  is  asleep. 
Without  knowing  one  the  other,  they  fall  in  love  at  first  sight. 

"When  Aethelwold  learns,  however,  that  the  beautiful  girl  is  Aelfrida, 
I  iie  determines  to  flee,  out  of  loyalty  to  the  King.  But  love  is  too  strong.  He 
I  sends  back  word  that  the  Princess  is  ugly,  not  beautiful,  and  decides  to  marry  i 
i  her  himself. 

"The  final  act  is  at  Devon.  Aethelwold  has  been  married  some  time,  but 
I  Is  still  deeply  enslaved.  Then  news  comes  that  King  Eadgar  is  on  his  way 
to  pay  a  visit.   Appalled,  Aethelwold  confesses  his'  treachery  to  Aelfrida  and  ' 
I  begs  her  to  disguise  hercelf  as  the  ugly  woman  he  has  described. 

"Her  serving  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  advises  her  to  appear  in  all 
beauty  and  thus  win  back  her  chance  of  becoming  Queen  of  England." 


It  has  been  said  that  "William  Tell"  written  and  introduced  by  Ben- 
jamin Carr  in  1796  was  the  first  American  opera,  but  the  music  was  taken 
from  various  foreign  composers.  The  first  American  libretto  of  an  American 
opera,  rehearsed  but  never  performed  "Disappoinoment,  or  The  Force  of 
Credulity,  "  a  comic  opera  by  Andrew  Barton,  was  published  at  New  York  in 
1767.  Other  titles  of  early  American  operas  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Sonneck't 
"Early  Opera  in  America";  Dunlap  and  Carr's  "The  Archers";  "Tammany, 
or  The  Indian  Chief,"  with  music  by  James  Hewitt;  "Edwin  and  Angelina," 
music  by  Victor  Pehssier.  More  important  were  "Leonora"  (1844)  and  "Es- 
merelda"  (1864),  byW.H.  Fry;  '.'Casilda,"  by  W.  K.  Bassford;  "Rip  Van  Win- 
kle," byG.  F. Bristow;  "Zenobia,"  byS.  G.Pratt;  Walter  Damrosch's  "Scarlet 
Letter,"  produced  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1896;  H.  W.  Parker's  "Mona" 
(1912),  which  wor^a  $10,000  prize  offered  by  the  Metropolitan,  and  "Fairy- 
land" (1915),  which  won  an  equally  large  prize  offered  by  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Coerne's  "Zenobia,"  produced  at  Bremen;  Converse's  "Pipe 
of  Desire, '  and  "The  Sacrifice";  Herbert's  "Natoma"  and  "Madeleine":  Cad- 
man's  "Shanewis."  There  are  other  and  later  operas  by  Americans  as  W.  P.' 
Harling's  "A  Light  from  St.  Agnes"  (1925).  which  so  pleased  Chicago  men 
and  women  that  after  the  first  performance  Mr.  Harling  was  pursued  into 
the  lobby  of  the  theatre  and  "kissed  repeatedly;  at  least  200  men  hugged 
and  kissed  him,"  and  he  escaped  "almost  in  a  state  of  collapse,  fleeing  to  hla 
hotel  room"  (N.  Y.  Tribune). 

No  one  of  all  these  operas  attracted  the  attention  paid  to  "The  King'i ' 
Henchman."  p.  h. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.    Rcinald  Werrenrath,  baritone. 

special  notice.  „ 

Jordan  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  MoUen- 
hauer,  conductor;  Mr.  Schroeder,  solo  'cellist.    See  special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.   Persinger  string  quartette  of  Santa 
Barbara.  .    ^  . 

Ford  Hall  Forum,  Corner  Bowdoin  street  and  Ashburton  place. 
7:',0  p.  M.  Fania  Lurie,  mezzo-soprano,  Yiddish  Folk  songs. 


See 


-Syniphon-  Hull,  8:15  I'.  M.  Boston  Symphony  Oitlicstia,  Jlr. 
lioussevitzky.  conductor.    Sec  special  notice. 

Jordan  U.^ll,  8:15  P.  M.  Mercedes  Pitta,  pianist.  Schumann,  Al- 
icffro  Irom  FaschingsschwanI: ;  Barlok,  Elegy,  op.  8  No.  2;  Hindemith, 
Nachstacck  from  •'1922"  Suite;  Dohnayni,  Rhapsody,  C  major:  Rach- 
maninoff, Prelude,  B  minor;  Debussy,  Danse,  La  Soiree  dans  Grenade; 
Chopin,  Prelude  op.  28,  No.  23,  Barcarolle;  AlacDowell,  Polonaise-  Al- 
heniz.  Cordova;  Liszt,  St.  Francis  de  Paule  Walking  on  the  Waves, 
y— Steinert  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Yolando  Rlero,  pianist.  Bach,  Concerto,  D 
minor;  Chopin,  Variations,  op.  17,  Larghetto,  Valse  in  E  minor.  Scherzo, 
L  sharp;  Kachinaninoff,  Serenade;  Debussy,  Reverie;  Gabrilowitsch, 
Caprice  Burlesque;  Schelline,  Silhouette  Y.  M.;  Ag^'hazy.  Etude  in 
octaves;  Liszt,  Harmonics  du  Soir,  Nocturne  No.  3,  Hungarian  Rhan- 
iony  No.  4. 

Symphony  Hall,  8;  15  P.  M.  Albert  Spalding,  violinist.  See  sne- 
lal  notice.  " 

i^Jj*^^^".  "f"'  *„^:J";.  f"'^*  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club,  Thompson 
itone,  conductor:  Ruth  Rodgers,  soprano;  George  Boynton,  tenor  Part 
iongs;  Thayer,  Trelawney;  Gounod,  Chorus  of  Bacchantes;  Schubert, 
rhou  Art  Repose;  Robertson,  The  Old  Woman;  Parker,  The  Lean  of 
^toushan  Beg  (with  tenor  solo);  Wagner,  Pilgrims'  Chorus:  Burleieh 

romis  Lan  :  Gounod,  Ave  Maria  (with  soprano  solo):  IMendpkcVnn' 
rhe  Word  Went  Forth.  Miss  Rodgers:  Cornelius,  llom'm  wir  waS;' 
vegcr,  Maria  Wiegenlied;  Gounod,  "Jewel  "  song  from  "Faust"-  Rachl 
nan.noft.  The  Soldier's  Bride;  Roubkff.  Affahi  I  Am  Longing';  Luck- 
tone,  A  birthday;  negro  spiritual,  "Ride  on,''King  Jesus,"  arr  by  H 
.aul.  Mr.  Boynton:  Salter,  Fair  House  of  Joy;  Verrel  She-,  SomT^" 
i'herc  in  the  Sunlight  Bright.  '  ^ 

''^^^■'""'^^n  4       M-    Pcrsis  Cox,  pianist.    "An  Hour  of  Talk 

^^Zt!^""  Young  People  of  All  Ages."*^  Goussens?  The  Man'onette 
how;  Whithorne,  Chimes  of  St.  Patrick;  folk-song.  Land  o'  the  rial- 
lacDowell,  Uncle  Remus;  Hopckirk,  Minuette  and  Rigaudon;  AlbenJz' 
eguidUla;  Brahms,  Four  Waltzes;  Prokofiefif,  Gavotte^roT  the  Clas-' 
ic  Symphony;  Chopm,  Aeolian  Harp  Study;  freland,  the  Island  wti 
Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Mabel  Bremer,  soprano,  assisted  bv^S 
ehus  Van  Vliet,  violoncellist.  Mme.  Turner  Pieretto-Blanco  and  Josef 
Idler,  accompanists.  Songs:  "L'Amour  de  Moi,"  arr  by  Tiersot-  Pai 
lello,  Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  sento;  Horn,  I've  Been  Roaming;  Pratella  I  a 
■trada  Branca;  Georges.  La  Pluic;  Griffcs,  By  a  Lonely  Forest  Pathway^ 
■aylor.  The  Rivals;  Marx,  Windraeder;  E.  Wolff,  Der  Kn?b=  und  das 
eilchen;  Dvorak,  Zigeuner  Melodien.  Violonceflo:  Valentin,  Sonata- 
tachmaninoff.  Andante;  Kacuipf,  Andalusian  Serenade;  Jerat,  Tar- 


ntella, 

y— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Florence  Judith  Levy,  pianist  Rir-T, 
iszt.  Organ  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  C  nMnor;  Debussv    Pmi.-  !»  p 
Prelude,  Sarabande,  Toccata);  Chopin,  Impromptu  on   36  FfMrt^ 
0,  No.  4;  Prelude  op.  28,  No.  6;   Grainger.  Paraph?as->  „n  Tni,^?' 
ovsky-s  "Flower"  Waltz;  De  Falla,  Danse  RitueHe  du  Fei •  Or. n^rtnl" 
■layera;  Schubert,  Ballet  music  from  "Rosamundl",  Gu'on  ?irkevTn 
;ie  Straw.  '  •'"■■'cj  «u 

-Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Mr  K«nc 
svitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice.  "rcnesira,  Mr.  Kous- 

y—  Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Svmnh».,x,  „ 
ert,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  '"uay  s  Symphony  con- 
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TROPOLITAN— "She's  a  Sheik" 
ng  Bebe  Daniels.    Jack  Parting- 
presentation,  "Moonlit    Waters " 
features. 

ence  Badger,  who  has  directed 
Daniels's  recent  pictures,  did  this 
00.  She  is  cast  as  a  spirited  Ara- 
?irl,  is  educated  In  America,  and 
s  to  her  native  lands  to  woric  her 
in  the  desert  country.  Miss  Bebe 
ways  had  a  strong  flair  for  com- 
nd  has  proved  herself  an  apt 
lenne  in  several  pictures.  In 
a  Sheik,"  she  gives  promise  of  de- 
ng  into  a  veritable  female  Douglas 
inks.  You  would  imagine  you  were 
mg  "Doug,"  himself,  in  the  scene 
she  tries  to  avoid  and  escape  an 
of  an  enemy  band  which  invades 
)me.  She  swings  from  chandelier 
ndelier,  slides  down  a  bit  of  batik 
balcony,  and  ends  up  with  some 
sword  play.  She  wins  the  man  of 
aoice  and  there  are  love  scenes 
ilong  designs  to  satisfy  the  most 
;  flapper  fans.  Richard  Arlen  is 
usually  manly  hero  and  William 
does  an  outstanding  bit  of  work 
ort  of  comedy  villain.  The  picture 
tly  would  burlesque  the  so-called 
nlms,  but  every  so  often  forgets  its 
■e  and  strikes  a  false  note  by  play- 
ad  in  earnest. 

stage  presentation   this  week, 
ht  Waters,"  devised  by  Jack  Part- 
,  has  a  Venetian  flavor.  Helen 
possessor  of  a  voice  of  very  lovely 
ura  quality,  sings  "Carnival  of 
Rose  Marino  and  the  Boris 
.  dancers,  do  some  Neapolitan 
that  flt  into  the  general  picture 
Desha  and  Barte,  two  men  and  a 
unish  some  remarkable  interpre- 
ancmg,  using  effective  parts  of 
vm's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  for  ac- 
niment.   Gene  Rodemich  and  his 
featured  in  the  presentation,  play 
waltz  selections.   The  news  reels 
Ruth  Elder  behaving  Uke  a  well 
1  movie  actress  in  her  close-ups 
are  other  entertaining  features 
plete  the  program.  a  F 


ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse 
tie  dove,  and  am  still  on  their 
any  are  the  travelers  I  have 
concerning  them,  describing 
cks  3X16.  what  calls  they  an- 
I  have  met  one  or  two  who 
d  the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of 
nd  even  seen  the  dove  dis- 
A  a  cloud,  and  they  seemed 
10  recover  them  as  if  they 
tliem  themselves." 
lat  did  Thoreau  mean  by  this? 
ymbolism,  allegory,  mysticism? 
Titten  on  the  same  page :  "You 
oil  some  obscurities,  for  there 


are  more  secrets  in  my  trade  than  in 
most  men's."  I 


There  is  no  direct  answer  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  Journals  selected  by 
Odell  Shepard  for  a  book  entitled  "The 
Heart  of  Thoreau's  Journals"  and  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company: 
a  companion  volume  to  Bliss  Perry's 
"The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals." 


No  direct  answer,  one  might  say,  but 
there  are  passages  in  Thoreau's  Journals 
that  may  well  confound  the  prosaic  and 
the  s6atisticia;n.  Wha:t  would  these  gen- 
tlemen say  to  this:  "All  sound  is  near- 
ly akin 'to  Silence;  it  is  a  bubble  on  her 
surface  which  straightway  bursts.  .  .  . 
It  Is  a  faint  utterance  of  Silence 
,  .  .  It  takes  a  man  to  make  a  room 
silent." 

But  Thoreau,  mixture  of  a  gymnoso- 
phist,  Jacob  Abbott's  Jonas  and  an  in- 
defatigable naturalist,  does  not  often 
give  way  in  Mr.  Shepard's  volume  to 
Orphic  sayir.gs.  Sczr.e  woiild  Irave  him 
first  of  all  a  naturalist;  others  look  on 
him  as  a  useless  member  of  a  com- 
munity, a  dodger  of  taxes,  an  impossi- 
ble person.  There  were  people  in  Con- 
cord that  so  regarded  him  when  he 
v/as  alive.  Was  theire  not  a  taunt  that 
this  IbVer  ot;  solitude  was  always  within 
call  of  Mrs.  Emerson's  dinner  horn? 
A  sneer  not  the  more  amusing  because 
it  was  a  wild  exaggeration. 


Judged  from  the  quality  of  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  two  volumes,  Thoreau's 
contains  the  weightier  buUion.  Emer- 
son's is  the  easier  reading,  he  has  so 
much  to  say  about  books  that  he  had 
read,  persons  of  distinction  that  he  had 
met.  He  reveals  a  curious  side  of  his 
character  that  is  only  hinted  at  in  his 
essays.  One  is  tempted  at  times  to 
think  that  Emerson  was  not  always  a 
"comfortable"  companion  in  his  walks 
or  in  a  room. 

Thoreau  has  Uttle  or  nothing  to  say  ! 
about  books;  he  mentions  Gilpin's  i 
"Forest  Scenery,"  criticizes  it  acutely  i 
and  in  a  few  words;  he  compares  the  i 
Bible- with  Hindu  religious  books.  The- 
latter  "describe  the  first  inquisitive  and 
contemplative  access  to  God;  the  He- 
brew bible  a  conscientious  return,  a 
grosser  and  more  personal  repentance. 
Repentance  is  not  a  free  and  fair  high- 
way to  God.  A  wise  man  will  dispense 
with  repentance.  It  is  shocking  and 
passionate."  He  had  read  Whitman. 
"As  for.  the  sensuality  in  Whitman's 
'Leaves  of  Grass,'  I  do  not  so  much 
wish  that  It  was  not  written,  as  that 
men  and  women  were  so  pure  that  they 
could  read  it  without  harm."  One 
doubts  if  Thoreau,  had  he  been  alive 
during  the  last  25  years,  would  have 
used  the  word  "sensual."  Yet  Whitman 
himself  sang  in  the  "Author's  Edition" 

(1876): 

"Walt  Whitman,  am  I,  a  Kosmos,  of 
mighty  Manhattarr  the  son, 

Tui-bulent,  fleshy  and  sensual." 

"Leaves  of  Grass"  was  published  In 

1855,    There  are  manv  nassases  in 


Thoreau's  journals  of  1856-1861  ih,::^ 
might  have  been  written  by  Whitman. 

Emerson  went  to  Europe  and  met 
men  and  women  reckoned  as  great. 
Thoreau  liked  to  talk  with  Minott,  sit- 
ting in  his  woodshed,  pleased  with  the 
goldfinches  singing  on  the  hemp  neaT 
his  gate,  telling  hunting  stories  more- 
than  once;  with  BrOoks  Clark,  80  years 
old;  going  along  the  road,  barefooted, 
with  an  axe  in  his  hand;  with  deat 
Abel  Brooks  in  the  postoffice;  with  awk- 
ward, gawky,  loose-hung'"  Melvin,  a 
trial  to  his  mother,  but  to  Thoreau;-  as, 
agreeable  "as  a  tinge  of,  russett  .on  the , 
hillside  ...  He  is  one  tribe,  I  am 
another,  and  we  are  not  at  war  ;  with 
the  old  pale-faced  farmer  Cyrus  Hub- 
bard, "moderate,  natural,  true,  as  it  he 
were  made  of  earth,  stone,  wood.  snow. 

.  I  see  men  like  frogs;  their  peep- 
ing I  partially  understand";  with  Rice 
who  lived  so  thoroughly  and  satisfac- 
torily to  himself,  enjoying  the  sweet 
of  work:  with  Edmund  Hosmer,  who 
overhauling  a  vast  heap  of  manure, 
asked  despairingly  what  hfe  is  for,  ana 
said  he  did  not  expect  to  stay  here  long; 
with  Joseph  Hosmer  as  the  two  ate 
their  luncheon  of  crackers  and  cheese 
in  the  woods.  But  there  were  men  too 
gentlemanly"  in  manners,  dress  and  all 
their  habits  with  whom  Thoreau  would 
walk  but  not  for  a  long  excursion;  I 
see  in  my  mind^s  eye  that  they  wear 
black  coats,  considerable  starched  Iirien, 
glossy  hats  and  Shoes,  and  it  is  out  oi 
the  question."  , 

What  would  these  orthodox  citizens 
have  thought  if  Thoreau  had  suddenly 
said  to  them:  _,<.,.( 

"Hell  itself  may  be  contained  •within 
the  compass  of  a  spark";  or 

"The  world  is  never  the  less  beauti- 
ful though  viewed  through  a  chink  or 
knot-hole";  or  asked: 

"How  can  a  man  sit  down  and  quiet- 
ly pare  his  nails  while  the  earth  goes 
gyrating  ahead  amid  such  a  din  of 
sphere  music?"  . 

Would  they  have  nodded  "yes'  when 
he  told  them  that  the  battlefield  pos- 
sesses- many  advantages  over  the  draw- 
ing room.  "There,  at  least,  is  no  room 
for  pretension  or  excessive  ceremony,  no 
shaking  of  hands  or  rubbing  of  noses, 
which  make  one  doubt  your  sincerity, 
but  hearty  as  well  as  hard  hand  play." 


It  Is  recorded  that  Thoreau  was  once 
"lairly  and  manfully  In  love"  (as  Stev- 
enson puts  it  in  his  inadequate  essay 
on  Thoreau)  and  relinquished  the  wom- 
an to  his  brother.  What  had -Henry 
to  say  about  women  in  his  Journals? 
One  need  not  be  a  sentimentalist  if  he 
judges  a  man  in  part  by  his  opinion 
of  women.'  Thoreau  would  sit  still,  not 
yield  to  young  etiquette;  say  in  a  look 
to  these  disturbers: 

"The  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleas- 
ant places,  and  I  will  fill  that  station 
God  has  assigned  me.  As  well  Miss  Cas- 
siopeia up  there  might  ask  the  brazen- 
fronted  Taurus  to  draw  in  his  horns, 
that  she  might  shine  in  his  stead." 

Miss  Mary  Emerson  was  an  excep- 
tion, "the  wittiest  and  most  vivacious 
woman  among  my  acquaintances  whom 
it  is  most  profitable  to  meet,  the  least 
frivolous  .  .  .  She  is  singular,  among 
women  at  least,  in  being  really  and  per- 
severingly  interested  to  know  what 
thinkers  think.  She,  more  surely  than 
any  other  woman,  gives  her  companion 
occasion  to  utter  his  best  thought.  In 
Short,  she  is  a  genius,  as  woman  seldom* 
is,  reminding  you  less  often  of  her  sex 
tha'n  any  woman  that  I  know." 

Soon  after  tliis  he  could  write:  'In 
the  East,  women  religiously  conceal  that 
they  have  faces;  in  the  West,  that  they 
have  legs.  In  both  cases  they  make  it 
evident  that  they  have  but  little 
brains." 

In  1927,  Henry  Thoreau,  the  western 
women  show  faces,  legs,— and  also 
brains.  Would  he  write  today  as  he 
wrote  in  1851  after  hearing  Mrs.  S.  lec- 
ture on  womanhood?  "It  requires 
nothing  less  than  a  chivalric  feeling  to 
sustain  a  conversation  with  a  lady.  I 
carried  her  lecture  for  her  in  my  pocket 
wrapped  in  her  handkerchief;  my 
pocket  exhales  cologne  to  this  moment. 
The  championess  of  woman's  rights 
still  asks  you  to  be  a  ladies'  man." 


gen";  Dvorak,  Symphony,  "I'lom  n;„ 
New  World," 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded when  he  came  on  the  stage. 
The  audience  and  orchestra  rose  to 
Show  their  appreciation  of  his  earnest 
and  capable  work  in  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  this  organization, 
whose  laudable  purpose  is  to  give  the 
great  public  opportunity  of  hearing 
good  music  at  a  low  price. 

The  program  was  well  chosen  and 
arranged,  Elgar's  overture,  though  it  is 
one  of  his  early  works,  stands  out  as 
inelodiouj,  spontaneous,  picturesque, 
!  'While  many  of  his  later  compositions 
are  more  or  less  labored  and  show  a 
striving  after  greatness.  The  little 
pieces  for  strings  are  always  popular; 
this  popularity  is  not  due  to  any  cht^ap- 
ness  in  the  musical  thought  or  expres- 
Bion.  The  symphony,  too,  has  long  been 
a  favorite  without  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  themes,  whether  they  are  de- 
liberate imitations  of  negro  melodies,  as 
some  would  have  it,  or  related  to  Bo- 
hemian airs.  And  it  was  good  to  see 
the  name  of  Johann  Strauss  on  the 

■  program.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  no  doubt 
remembered  that  as  a  young  violinist  he 
often  pl?"ed  waltzes  by  Strauss  under 
the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas.  (A 
cote  in  the  program  stated  that  he  had 
played  as  a  memb2r  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  when 
Dvorak's  symphony  was  first  performed.) 

The  orchestra  gave  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  itself;  respecting  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer's  directions  for  light  and  shade: 
displaying  commendable  elasticity  and 
a  sonorous  body  of  tone  when  force 
was  demanded.    It  played  as  if  "malice 

■  domestic,  foreign  levy"  could  not  fur- 
ther touch  it,  the  large  audience  was 
warmly  appreciative,  as  it  was  of  Mr. 
Bchroeder's  interpretation  of  the  fami- 
liar Variations. 

The  program  of  next  Sunday's  con- 
Cert  will  be  as  follows:  Massenet.  Over- 
ture to  Racine's  "Phedre";  Brahms, 
Two  Hungarian  Dances  5  and  6;  Tchai- 
kovsky, Concerto,  B  flat  minor  (Felix 
Fox,  pianist);  Strauss,  Waltz,  "Artist 
Life";  Chabrier,  Marche  Joyeuse. 


Our  allotted  space  is  full.   There  Is 
so  much  that  might  be  quoted  from 
[these joumal£;.,sa.iimch.that  sets  man 
ror'wonian  a-thinkina! 


The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  the  first  concert  Of  its  eighth  sea- 
■eaft  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  conducted;  Mr. 
Scliroeder  was  the  solo  violinist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Elgar,  over- 
ture, "Cockaigne";  Schumann,  Evening 
Bong  for  Strings,  arr,  by  Svendesn: 
Bolzoni,  Minuet;  Tchaikovsky,  Varia- 
tions for  'cello  on  a  Rococo  Theme; 
Johann  Strauss.  Waltz,  "Aus  dem  Ber- 


Reinald  Werrenrath,  baritone,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall,  before  an  eager  audience  of  very 
good  size.  He  began  his  program  on  a 
lofty  plane,  with  a  Handel  aria  sung  in 
German,  "Dauh  sei  dir,"  and  an  air  by 
Bach,  "Blesse^l  Resurrection  Day"  from 
the  cantata.  "Watch  Ye,  Pray  Ye."  If 
he  had  been  more  discreet.  Mr,  Werren- 
rath would  have  waited  till  later  in  the 
day  before  essaying  to  scale  those 
heights.  Though,  even  so,  he  might  not 
have  "made"  them — for  Mr.  Werren- 
rath has  yet  to  prove  his  aptitude  at 
florid  song  or  at  song  markedly  sus- 
tained— at  the  least  of  it  he  would  have 
worked  his  voice  into  more  fitting  trim 
to  cope  with  the  technical  difficulties 
of  music  foreign  to  his  nature. 

These  classics  out  of  the  way,  his  re- 
spects formally  paid,  Mr.  Werrenrath 
proceeded  to  music  more  congenial.  He 
sang,  in  a  baritone's  voice  once  more, 
laying  aside  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
dry,  dull  tones  of  a  pseudo-bass,  Schu- 
bert's "Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus," 
Schumann's  "Au  den  Sonnenschein" 
and  "Ich  groUe  nicht,"  and  Strauss's 
"Allerseelen."  For  sheer  sound  he  was 
most  successful  with  the  Schubert  song, 
the  last  two  of  the  group,  in  the  keys 
in  which  he  sang  them,  suiting  the  mo- 
mentary condition  of  his  voice  not  too 
snugly.  The  text  of  "Ich  grolle  nicht" 
Mr,  Werrenrath  interpreted  oddly; 
surely  he  weakened  the  song,  though  he 
did  make  the  spirit  of  the  person  speak- 
ing more  commendable.  Far  more  un- 
derstandingly  he  set  forth  the  pleasant 
archness  of  the  sunshine  song. 

Herbert  Carrich,  Mr.  Werrenrath's 
skillful  accompanist,  lent  variety  to  the 
afternoon  by  playing  a  Chopin  nocturne 
and  then  the  Gruenfeld  arrangement  of 
the  waltz  out  of  "Die  Fledermaus."  He 
played  this  waltz  so  engagingly,  with 
tone  so  bright  and  sparkling,  v/ith  so 
neat  a  rhythm,  that  the  audience  broke 
into  applause  as  hearty  as  though 
George  Copeland  himself  had  been  sit- 
ting at  the  instrument.  Rhythm!  Pray 
make  a  note,  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  perform. 

Mr,  Werrenrath  sang  next  a  little 
set  of  songs,  "The  City  of  Joy,"  by 
Deems  Taylor — an  old  college  friend, 
Mr,  Werrenrath  explained,  who  wrote 
for  him  these  trifles  many  years  ago. 
They  are  very  well,  but  Mr.  Taylor  ha.s 
since  learnt  the  art  of  trifhng  more 
charmingly,  so  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  let  them  lie. 

In  the  course  of  his  last  group  Mr. 
Werrenrath  sang  a  song  attributed  tc 
Robert  Louis  Steven.son,  "Over  the  Sea 
to  Skye";  "Time  to  Go"  by  Wilfred 
Saunderson,  a  tune  with  a  rhythm  to 
it  so  much  to  Mr,  Werrenrath's  taste 
that  at  last  he  sang  like  himself,  in  his 
best — that  is  to  say,  his  most  robust — 
vein;  Dunhill's  "cioths  of  Heaven,"  in 
which  Yeats's  poem  came  off  not  too 
well;  and  Damrosch's  "Danny  Deever." 
Of  course  there  were  many  added  songs. 
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At  this  late  day  It  is  scarcely  neces-i 
sary  to  discuss  Mr.  Werrenrath's  art  in 
detail.  He  has  rare  virtues  and  he  had 
them  with  him  yesterday,  when  he  was 
by  no  means  in  voice  or  form.  He  has , 
what  some  people  regard  as  faults; 
those,  too.  he  had  not  left  at  home.  Let 
us  be  grateful  for  the  virtues.  | 
R.  R.  G. 


FOR  MR.  NEWMAN'S  TRAVELOG 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  soviet  who  had  been  drinking  vodka 
in  Moscow  tried  to  blow  out  a  match, 
but  the  flame  shot  along  his  breath  to 
his  stomach  and  he  exploded  with  tre- 
mendous violence.  That's  one  comfort 
about  drinking  bootlegger's  stuff — you 
die  before  you  have  a  chance  to  blow 
out  the  match.  R.  H.  L. 


Our  contributors  are  Impatient.  They 
demand  publication,  if  only  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community.  First  of 
all,  a  letter  from  one  who  considers  her- 
ell  slighted  by  our  question,  "Do  wom- 
n  ever  sing  in  the  bath?"  deserres  re- 
pectful  attention: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  said  women  don't  sing  In  the 
bath!  They  do.  I  do.  I  recall  clearly 
hat  many  of  the  girls  In  my  college 
iormitory  did.  Several  of  my  girl  friends, 
■  ith  whom  I  have  stayed  o'  nights,  do. 
ry  aunt  doe.s.  And  others.  To  be  sure, 
iiey  do  not  bellow  and  disturb  the  sur- 
ounding  territory,  the  way  the  obstrep- 
rous  male  does.  But  they  do  sing.  Take 
t,  from  me.  Why  not  have  a  country- 
wide ascertainment  bv  the  Literarv  Di- 
gest on  it?  JANE  WINTERBOTTOM. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  Wilkie  Collins,  you  marvel 
that  he  has  not  been  done  Into  the 
movies.  If  memory  serves,  Elaine  Ham- 
merstein  and  Eugene  O'Brien  were  to- 
gether some  years  ago  In  "The  Moon- 
stone," a  sadly-garbled  version,  far  from 
the  present-day  mode,  but  still  "The 
Moonstone."  Recalling  It,  one  contem- 
plates pleasurably  what  Sternberg,  or 
perhaps  Tod  Browning,  would  do  for 
such  a  subject.  Oh,  to  whisper  In  their 
ears!  E:  P.  G. 

KEG-LEG  JOE 

(For  As  the  World  Wasi) 
Joseph  had  a  wooden  leg, 
Hollow,  rotund  like  a  keg. 
Abhorring  he  vacuity. 
Much  preferring  solidity 
Pilled  he  the  leg  with  tasty  stuff 
That  went  down  smooth  but  made  Joe 
rough. 

Like  Capt.  Hook  he  had  an  arm— 
A  metal  crook  full  of  harm. 
Though  wood  the  leg  it  had  a  cork 
Near  the  top  and  with  his  fork — 
Thefty-like  as  Ja-rgey*  whose 
Downfalls  could  be  blamed  on  booze. 
Who  died  so  frequent  and  .so  sudden 
From  hurts  or  hemorrhagic  bloodin'— 
He'd  jab  the  cork  and  quench  his  thirst 
Still  you  haven't  heard  the  worst. 

When  Joe  felt  over  avaricious 

For  the  liquor  so  delicious 

Drunk  he'd  get  as  any  lord. 

His  arm  he'd  play  was  a  steely  sword, 

And  being  he  so  very  limber 

He'd  raise  his  pedallistic  timber 

And  drink  from  the  bottle  so  to  speak, 

And  all  the  time  the  contorted  freak 

Would  playfully  assail  his  neighbor 

With  his  bi-cip-i-tal-lic  saber. 

When  Volstead  took  such  drastic  meas- 
ures 

To  do  away  with  certain  pleasures, 
Joe  cannily  lined  his  leg  with  zlno 
To  save  it  from  the  vicious  drinks. 
But  Joseph  died  the  other  day. 
While  crossing  the  street  his  leg  gave 
way. 

Rotted  it  was,  the  lining  too  frail 
To  stand  the  modern  rum  and  ale. 

—THE  MOCK  TURTLE. 

'Lij'srpool  Jaree.  local  historical  figure, 
^ell  beloved  and  mourned  each  time  he  died 
OS  those  who  knew  him. 

WOMAN  THE  PURSUER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  the  many  thousands  of  ques- 
tions asked  of.  Dr.  Cadman  one  by  a 
woman  desired  to  know!  "What  is  to 
become  of  all  of  us  divorced  people 
when  we  pass  on,  for  it  often  comes  to 
my  mind  as  to  what  the  Lord  will  do 
with  all  of  the  divorced  couples  vhen 
they  get  to  Heaven?"  Dr.  Cadman  in 
his  reply  asks  why  she  should  indulge 
in  useless  speculations?  He  also  sug- 
gests that  they  may  not  get  to  Heaven, 
and  that  he  recently  read  a  book  by 
a  woman  in  which  she  insisted  that 
there  were  divorced  wives  who  persisted 
in  pursuing  their  former  husbands,  and 
it  made  him  conclude  that  she  had 
visualized  the  other  place.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  inquirer  to  read  some 
of  Samuel  Johnson's  writings  who,  in 
his  life  from  1709  to  1784,  advised:  "Let 
him  go  abroad  to  a  distant  country;  let 
him  go  to  some  place  where  he  is 
not  known.  Don't  let  him  go  to  the 
devil  where  he  is  known." 

H.  E,  RHOADES. 


WHY  I  CNJOT  GETTING  MY  HAIR 
CUT 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
"Nowa  thees  prohibish — perhapsa  you 
tella  me — if  peopb  wanta  prohibish, 
why  donta  they  grabba  tha  bootaleg — ^ 
shava  tha  neck?  No?  Usa  da  clip?  Alia 
right — nowa  Pussyfoota  maka  da  speech  i 
— nobody  clappa  da  han — if  people  no 
wanta  prohibish,  why  donta  they  vota 
have  no  prohibish?  Perhapsa  you  tella 
me.  Mister  Man.  Nowa  Antonio  hes  liva 
Easta  Bos.  When  I  liva  Easta  Bos,  An- 
tonio worka  that  street  swinga  tha  pick 
— justa  eighteen-twenty  doUa  a  week. 
Antonio's   Maria   shes  getta   marry — 
beega  brassa  band  Antonio  hava  tha 
house — costa  plenty  mon.  Antonio  donta 
geev  me  tha  invitash — he  know  I  donta 
come — Antonio  usta  worka  da  street — 
three,  four  thous  doUa  Antonia  buya 
piano,  rug,  chair,  beeg  nica  picture 
Madonna — five,  secx  year  ago  Antonio 
worka  tha  street — how  Antonio  maka 
tha  mon,  perhapsa  you  aska?  Bootaleg, 
bootaleg,  bootaleg.   Maria's  picture  on 
tha  paper  when  ■  shesa'  getta  marry. 
Police  come  seea  Antonio,  say  Antonio 
you  giva  me  hunred  doUa— Antonio  giva 
— how    Antonio    maka    more  hunred 
dolla?   More  bootaleg,  bootaleg.  Nowa 
thees  prohibish,  if  people  wanta  pro- 
hibish, why  donta  they  grabba  thees 
bootaleg?  Perhapsa  you  tella  me.  Buya 
grapsa  myself — taka  home — maka  wine 
—no  bootaleg — justa  mak  wine — gooda 
wine — gooda  grapsa — sella  you  quarta  , 
good  wine?  perhapsa.   Justa  letta  me 
know.    Two  dollarsa.    Nica  shampoo? 
No?    Justa  minute,  brusha  tha  coat. 
But  thees  prohibish,  if  people  wanta 
prohibish,  why  donta  they  grabba  thees 
bootaleg?  Perhapsa  you  tella  me?" 

  H.F.M. 

BEFORE  THE  FIRE 

iFor  As  the  TTorld  Wars) 

We  dreamed  before  the  fire,  my  love 
and  1, 

And  watched  the  blazing  embers  fade 
and  fall. 

The  night  wind  hushed  Its  voice  amid 

the  trees 

Till   all   was   quietude.     Then  came 
Despair, 

Mantled  in  black,  a  mystic  phantom 
she. 

Who  pointed  to  the  dying  blaze  and 

cried:  j 
"Thus  radiance  passesi    Beauty's  thil 

Devil's  jest,  il 
Nor  shall  your  loves  and  hopes  at  alji 

survive.  i' 
Mine  is  the  peace  of  night.   Oh,  comj 

with  me!"  J.  T.  DAY.  ) 

HOW'S  THIS,  WATSON? 

'Washington.  D.  C,  Star) 

Chicago:  The  stork  delivering  < 
twins  here  may  have  become  confuse 
by  the  change  to  daylight  saving  tim 
At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Anna  Kovel  gai 
birth  to  a  son  at  La  Grange,  a  subur 
one  day,  while  his  twin  brother  wA 
born  the  next  in  Austin,  another 
suburb.   The  boys  met  today  at  a  hos- 


ilio  libieUo,  nor  is  a  iibielto  the  more 
inspiring  to  a  composer  if  Us  literary 
qualities  win  the  praise  of  the  fastidi- 
ous. It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Millay 
has  succeeded  in  reviving  the  common 
speech  of  the  people  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times;  that  there  are  not  a  dozen 
words  in  her  libretto  that  were  not 
spoken  in  the  10th  century.  Of  what 
assistance  is  this  to  a  composer? 

It  is  a  fact,  lamentable  perhaps,  that ' 
those  who  go  to  an  operatic  performance 

are  not   so   much    interested   in   the  night  in  Jordan  hall,  before  an  excellent 
language  used  by  the  librettist  as  they  audience.   This  was  her  program: 
are  in  the  situations,  the  action,    the      Faschingssch wank,  allegro,  Schumann; 


beauty  and  vocal  skjl.    Tlie  ore'-' 
was  well  m  hand;  th^it  the  singer'- 
sometlmes  drowned  (was  probably 
the  conductor's  faultl    An  au.-lience  of 
good  size  made  many  manifestations  of 
approval;  there  were  curtain  calls  after 
each  act,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  among 
those  applauded. 

MERCH)ES  PITTA 


Mercedes  Pitta,  pianist,  played  last 


pltal,  where  th^  are  holding  a  ftinily 
reunion  wi til  their  motheac'  : 

"The  King's  Henchman" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  King's 
Henchman,"  a  lyric  drama  In  three  acts, 
book  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  music 
by  Deems  Taylor.  Produced  on  Feb. 
17,  1927,  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
company  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

House,  New  York:  Aelfrida,  Florence   ^  _^  

Easton;    Ase,   Merle   Alcock;    Eadgar,  I  nerian  idioni  was  l!oo  inilch  in  evTideiTce. 


stage  .settings,  the  reputation  of  the 
singers  and  finally  the  music  invented, 
or  partly  borrowed,  by  the  composer. 
Italian  librettists  have  rung  the  changes 
on  "amorc  '  and  "dolore"  with  ejacul- 
ation of  "O  cielo!"  their  texts  have 
in  many  instances  been  only  rude 
ihyming,  yet  these  operas  of  50  or  75 
years  ago  still  hold  the  stage  and  en- 
chant or  thrill  the  audiences  through- 
out the  musical  world.  One  might  not 
agree  with  Edward  MacDowell  who  once 
said  to  us  that  music  should  not  be 
set  to  beautiful  verses,  but  it  is  true 
•^that  a  libretto  which  relies  chiefly  on 
Its  poetic  merit  does  not  necessarily 
make  an  opera  of  long  life.  The  libretto 
may  delight  a  reader;  the  audience  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  unable  to  hear 
and  appreciate  niceties  of  speech,  on 
account  of  the  singers's  faulty  enuncia- 
tion. 

.  The  story  of  "The  King's  Henchman" 
IS  simple— and  old;  one  that  with  varia- 
tions has  been  used  by  many  dramat- 
ists. A  king  sends  a  young  man  to 
bring  home  to  him  a  beautiful  young 
woman  that  he  may  wed  her  The 
youth  and  the  maiden  fall  in  love.  That 
he  may  have  her  for  his  own,  the  youth 
reports  to  the  king  that  this  fabled 
beauty  is  an  ugly  creature.  To  carry 
out  the  deceit,  the  youth  begs  her  to 
disguise  herself.  The  king  finds  out 
the  treachery— the  youth,  ashamed, 
}I  ?,™self.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  we  have  here  King  Marke 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  dissjuised  and  with 
sJinht  vrintions  in  b°havior 

Mr.  •  Taylor  was  already  known  in 
iJoston  and  elsev;here,  as  a  well- 
schooled  musician  of  fine  taste  and 
poetic  feelinfj.  His  suite  'Through 
the  Looking  Glass"  gave  pleasure  when 
It  was  performed  here  at  a  symphony 
concert  to  fellow  musicians  and  the 
general  public.  Some  of  his  engaging 
incidental  music  for  plays  has  been 
heard  in  Boston.  A  man  may  have 
technical  ability,  taste,  fancy,  yet  find 
the  composition  of  a  grand  opera  no 
easy  task.  Eminent  composers  of 
symphonic  music  have  failed  when 
they  entered  the  opera  house.  Offen- 
bach, having  an  instinct  for  the  stage 
succeeded  while  Schumann  failed,  and 
Schumann  is  only  one  of  the  man.y. 
Mozart  was  a  great  exception.  In  this 
field  he-  far  outshone  Beethoven  with 
his  one  attempt.  One  could  no  more 
demand  an  opera  from  Brahms,  than 
a  classic  symphony  from  Puccini.  i 

These  statfcments  no  doubt  arc 
truisms,  but  they  are  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  melodic 
gift;  it  is  another  thing  to  be  melodi- 
ously dramatic,  as  is  Verdi  in  the  fourth 
act  of  "II  Trovatore"  and  the  Nile 
scene  in  "Aida." 
Mr.  Taylor's  orchestration  is  highly 

cofiored,  ingenious  in  many  details,  oc 
casionally  too  thick  and  boisterous,  for 
the  situation  and  the  singers,  with  an 
over  employment  of  the  brass.  On  the 
whole  this  orchestration  is  the  mo.st 
I  interesting  feature  of  the  opera.  Much 
I  of  the  dialogue  is  in  the  modern  recita- 
i  tive  manner,  with  the  sentiment  and 
rhetorical  significance  in  the  orchestra 
Use  is  made  of  an  old  Cornwall  song: 
early  in  the  third  act— the  half  ofj 
which,  by  the  way,  shows  that  Mr 
Taylor  can  forget  his  Wagner — there  is 
an  air  of  a  melancholy  nature  again  in 
folk-tune  manner,  which  is  one  of  the 
pages  to  be  remembered.  No  doubt  the 
libretto  led  Mr.  Taylor,  deliberately  or 
unconsciously,  to  adopt  for  the  most 
part  the  Wagnerian  musical  treatment 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Wag 


Lawrence  Tibbett;  Dunstan,  George 
Maeder;  Aethelwold,  Edward  Johnson; 
Ordgar,  Louis  d'Angelo;  Maccus,  Wil- 
liam Gustafson.  TuUio  Serafin  con- 
ducted. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

EailBiir   Richard  Hale 

.\f I iKlwold   Rafado  Dia/ 

OnluHr  Dudley  M.ir'vic'' 

JVlacfila  Giovanni  Marti  no 

.■\elfrida   Marie  Rnndelin 

Ase   Confitance  Hpjon 

Dunstan  Albert  Crioii 

Thorcd  Bror  Jpiirlin 

Hv.-iia  Orkelund  Werner 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr,  Taylor  was  not 
provided  with  a  fresher  subject:  The 
story  of  "The  King's  Henchinan"  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  Tristan  and  Isolde 
that  it  would  tempt  any  composer  to 
write  in  the  Wagnerian  manner 


Given  another  story — and  we  under- 
stand that  he  is  at  work  on  a  new  opera 
— and  he  will  probably  free  himself  from 
corrupting  influences  and  stand  firmly 
on  his  own  feet.  That  he  has  talent  is 
indisputable.  He  has  yet  to  learn  the 
musical  speech  of  deep  emotion  and 
burning  passion,  For  this  reason  the 
love  music  of  the  second  act  is  pale 
and  tame;  nor  is  the  music  for  the 
scene  in  which  King  Marke  reproaches 
Tristan — we  should  say  Eadgar  re- 
proaches Aethelwold — charged  with  the! 
requisite  dignity  and  pathos,  though  Mr.| 
Hale's  voice  was  sonorous  ^nd  ex-| 
pressive.  | 
The  performance  gave  one  a  fair  idea 


Elegy,  op.  8,  No.  2,  Bartok;  Nachtstuck 
(from  1922  Suite  fur  Klavier),  Hinde- 
mith;  rhapsody,  C  major,  Dohnanyi; 
Prelude,  B  minor,  Rachmaninoff;  Dansr 
La  Soiree  dans  Grenade,  Debussy;  Pi  ■ 
lude,  cp.  28,  No.- 23,  Barcarolle,  Chopin; 
Polonaise,  MacDowell-;  Cordova,  Alben- 
iz;  St.  Francis  de  Paule,  Walking  on 
the  Waves,  Liszt. 

In  her  student  days — they  cannot 
have  ceased  to  be  very  long  ago — she 
must  have  led  her  music  master  .a  life 
of  it— Miss  Mercedes  Pitta.  He  could 
have  taken  no  less  than  delight  m 
lengthening  the  list  of  tonal  shades  a:.r, 
colors  at  the  disposal  of  a  pupil 
sensitive  to  tonal  beauty  as  she;  by  In  i 
teaching  Miss  Pitta  profited,  for  m.c 
played  last  night  with  tone  amazing  i;, 
strong,  yet  always  beautiful  as  well 
skilfully  varied. 

He  must  have  foimd  rare  pleasure 
In  dsm^ristrating  the  means,  technical 
Btrd  musical,  whereby  a  pianist  gains 
atmosphere,  to  a  pupil  who  met  his  re-  • 
marlvs  with  something  more  than  a 
blank  stare  of  bewilderment.  Miss  Pitta  1 
rose  to  his  instructions  receptively  if| 
one  may  guess  from  her  accomplishment- 
in  tl)s  Russian  prelude,  in  parts  of  the 
Schumann-  allegro,  in  the  piece  about 
Granada.    He  had  also  a  pupil  to  deal 
with  of  unusual  musical  intelligence, 
or  never  would  she  have  managed  so 
Buccessfully  the  musical  difficulties,  as 
well  as  technical,  or  those  queer  pieces 
by  Bartok  and  Hindemith.    That  she| 
failed  to  make  the  one  sound  elegiac 
or  to  make  the  other  suggestive  of  any 
phase  of  the  night — that  is  not  to  her  ^ 
discredit,  they  are  so  odd.    She  let 
them  roll  forth  sonorously,  at  all  events, 
and  interestingly,  letting  listeners  feci 
that  she  did  justice  to  all  the  force  they, 
possess,  as  well  as  to  a  certain  grace.  ; 

To  go  farther,  the  music  master  must; 
have  relished  training  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Pitta's  warmth  of  temperament.  For 
she  makes  herself  felt,  be  it  in  her  un- 
usually vigorous  yet  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  barcarolle,  the  wildness  of 
the  rhapsody,  or  the  simple  charm  of 
an  airy  prelude.  A  pupil  with  whom 
so  much  could  be  done— and  has  been 
—surely  he  does  not  teach  every  day. 

But  when  he  strove  to  curb  that  tem^ 
perament  till  it  kept  its  place,  he  must 
have  had  a  stiff  job  of  work  on  his 
hands.  Like  many  another  blessed  witl^ 
"temperament,"  sometimes  last  night 
Miss  Pitta  seemed  possessed  by  it  af 
well.  Here  and  there  in  the  Paschings- 
schwank  she  drove  at  a  pace  destruc- 
tive of  rhyme  or  reason.  Nervousnese 
it  may  have  been  that  drove  her,  but 
even  so,  she  raced  as  ruthlessly  through 
parts  of  the  rhapsody,  by  no  means  tc 
their  gain. 

It  will  be  a  pity  if  she  does  not  ac-i 
quire  control,  for  she  has  much  in  he 
favor,  above  all  that  very  quality  o 
ardor,  granted  to  few,  not  to  one  in 
hundred.    If  she  learns :  to  guide  J 
she  ougBt-t6  go  vety  fa^;>^  II.  on  t 
other  hand,  she  does  not— but  of  cour 
she  will,  she  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  remain  a  pianist  of  promise. 

R.  R.  Q, 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

MAJESTIC— "Oh  Kay,"  Aarons 
and  Freedley  musical  comedy  with 
Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank  Crum- 
it.  Gershwin's  music.  Second 
week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Broadway,"  Jed 
Harris's  play  of  night  club  life. 
Eleventh  week. 

WILBUR— "The  Constant  Wife," 
Ethel  Bariymore  stars  in  y/. 
Somerset  Maugham  comedy.  Third 
week. 

COPLEY— "No.  17,"  mystery  play 
by  J.  Jefferson  Farjeon.  Third 
week. 


of  the  work.  The  stage  settings  werej 
adequate:  the  stage  management  was 
Missl^''*"^-  '^^^  three  chief  roles  were  taken 
Millav'<;  libretfo  has  hPPn  r.rai«prf  fnr  it.:  singers  of  ability.  Mr.  Hale  was 
MUiay  s  libretto  has  been  praised  for  its  vocally  a  commanding  figure.  Mr.  Diaz 
poetic  spirit;  the  first  edition  of  the  sang  with  fervor  and  understanding, 
published  book  commands  a  high  price.  Mme.  Sundelius.  cast  as  the  easily  in- 
fer coUectors  are  now  hot  on  the  track  l^uenced  and  uninteresting  heroine,  had 
|0f  any  first  edition;  but  an  opera  will  .^'J^^'  °PP°'''""'"«''  '°  ^^"^ 
!  not  live  simply  from  Um  poetic  value  of  P  ' 


'A  NIGHT  IN  SPAIN' 

SHUBERT— "A  Night  in  Spain", 
winter  garden  revue  direct  from  the 
Century  Roof,  New  York.  Phil  Baker, 
Marion  Harris,  Ted  and  Betty  Healy,  , 
Helda  Huara,  Sid  Silvers  and  others 
head  the  cast.  "An  International  re-  [ 
vue  in  two  acts  and  30  scenes",  reads  I 
the  program.  , 

The  praise  of  Spanish  nights  having  ' 
oft  been  told  in  song  and  story,  the  i 
title  of  the  present  review  does  its  duty  I 
by  bringing  pictures  of  toreadors  and 
dark-eyed  senorltas  to  the  eye.    As  a' 


of  facr  tl  lung  panic- 

Spanish   ;  A  Night  in 

The  revue  was  named  last 
during  that  period  when  the 
was  held  in  the  grip  of  the 
ia"  wave.  This  casianet  spirit 
It  the  start  of  the  revue  when 
„  tJoral  steps  out  in  front  of  the 
ytaiAi  and  sings  a  lively  air  In  Span- 
,.<h  iiitroducing  the  audience  to  a  full 
*!»ge  of  maidens  garbed  in  colorful 
;osi,umes  of  the  country.  And  the  next 
.trictlv  Spanish  note  is  struclt  towards 
the  end  of  act  one  when  a  cafe  scene, 
again  with  beauteous  maidens  for 
background,  serves  to  introduce  Cortez 
and  Peggy,  whirlwind  dancing  team, 
and  Helda  Huara,  a  weirdly  sensation- 
al dancer,  who  stamped  her  little  heels 
and  crackled  her  castanets  with  what 
eiiied  like  the  best  sort  of  Castilian  i 
abandon. 

Ted  Healy,  whom  Boston  has  seen  be- 
ore  as  a  Keith  headliner,  carries  much 
of  the  comedy  burden  of  the  entertain- 
ment on  his  nonsensical  shoulders.  He 
IS  best  described  as  a  "nut"  comedian. 
Hp  does  a  bit  at  master  of  ceremonies, 
lurnishes  the  comic  "heavy"  in  a  sketch 
or  two,  leads  an  orchestra,  sings  a  pretty 
tune  of  his  own  composition,  dances  and 
plays  the  clown  generally.  He  is  an  easy, 
pleatsant  sort  of  fellow.  And  those  three 
"plants"  who  work  with  him!  Mr.  Healy 
has  trained  them  down  to  his  foolish 
level  and  the  audience  roars  at  their  i 
antics. 

Then  there  is  Phil  Baker,  another 
favorite  with  Boston  aujences.  Mr. 
Baker  is  the  gentleman  who  saunters 
nut  on  the  stage  with  an  accordian 
draped  about  his  neck,  plays  a  tune, 
•ind  Is  interrupted  by  a  "plant"  m  an 
upper  box  (Sid  Silvers),  who  carries  on 
with  him  in  most  entertaining  fashion. 
Thpy  still  talk  of  "riddles  and  syrup" 
and  "cream  of  wit."  Mr.  Baker  has  an 
ngratiating  way  about  him  that  audi- 
■nces, -warm  to,  ". 

Next  in  line  comes  Marion  hams, 
certainly  a  unique  songstress  in  hor  line. 
What  a  pleasure  to  hear  blues  and  the 
co-called  "hot"  numbers  done  in  the 
r.rtistic  manner  employed  by  this  piion- 
^graph  record  lady.  She  croons  :n  a 
antalizing  manner  and  gets  the  same 
p.sults  and  more,  too,  than  the  ordinary 
fhouter"  of  popular  songs.  Mr. 
Baker  and  she  work  together  beautiluUy 
r,  a  bit  when  she  introduces  one  of  his 
new  songs. 

The  revue  is  excellent  entertainment 
hroughout.   The  weakest  spot  per.iaps 
the  sketches,  but  there  are  not  too 
iiany  of  them.   The  dancing  troupps  of 
ouK  outdid  themselves.    The  Gertruae 
Hoaman  girls,  athletically  inclined,  did 
heir  customary  stunts  on  the  ropes  lo 
he  amazement  of  the  audience.  The 
ladies  from  the  Casino  de  Paris  prancod 
about  a  la  Tiller.    The'  costumes  an.l 
cts  were  unusually  good.  A  F. 


"ou  Never  Can  Tell"  Is  Given 
Deft  Performance 


Repertory  Theatre.  "You  Never  Can 
Tell, '  a  play  in  four  acts  by  G.  Ber- 
nard Shaw.   Ths  cast: 

Dolly  ClaiKlon   Adelaide  Georre 

Mr    \  aleiitiiie   Arthur  Brandcr 

A  Tai  lor  Maid   .  ,  .  r,   Marion  Goad 

I'hiliii   Claiidon  ;  Forbes  Dawson 

Mrs    Claiidoii  Ad.i  Sinpl.Tir 

 a  rlandon   May  Ward 

r -Tills  franipton    Dennis  CleiiL-h 

111,  ii  McComas   ,  Thomas  Shearpr 

A  illiiini   Henr.v  JeweU 

Mr    Bohun    William  P'aversham,  Jr. 

Fergus  Crampton  haH  not  seen  his 
wife  or  children  for  18  years,  but  from 
the  results  of  their  reunion  one  might 
be  permitted  to  wonder  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  if  they  had 
never  met.  Small,  indeed,  was  the 
chance  of  amicable  relations  between  a 
short  tempered  man  and  a  woman  who 
had  failed  singularly  to  uplift  him.  Still 
less  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  this 
same  harassed  husband  would  greet 
with  joy  his  noisy  cocksure  children.  He 
succumbed,  however,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
obviously  intended  from  the  first. 
Though  he  is  very  careful  to  show  up 
all  women's  tricks  and  leave  them  not  a 
rag  of  mystery  to  conceal  their 
domineering  instincts,  he  nevertheless 
concedes  them  the  victory  on  most  occa- 
sions, though  with  an  air  of  despairing 
helplessness  that  takes  away  the  glory' 
and  makes  the  conquerors  feel  almost 
ashamed. 

Granted  that  this  is  one  of  Shaw's 
favorite  theses,  the  final  reluctance  of 
Valentine  to  marry  Gloria  seems  quite 
needless,  considering  his  hitherto  unre- 
strained wooing.  It  is  terrible  to  sup- 
po.se  that  all  men  approach  matrimony 
with  such  abject  terror. 

Setting  these  objections  aside,  the 
plav  as  always,  entertaining  and  ex- 
asperating. Perhaps  the  truest  compli- 
ment that  can  be  paid  it  is  to  record 
its  constant  stimulation  of  disagreement 
in  an  audience. 

It  is  quite  hopeless  to  argue  with  a 
dramatist  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic however,  no  matter  how  much 
one  may  desire  it.  With  this  almost 
pcior-proof  play,  Mr.  Jewett's  company 
rli;,  .an  excellent  job.  When  the  slight 
ari  ficiality  of  the  opening  scene  had 
V  r/.i  off  the  actors  entered  into  their 
I:,  with  real  enthusiasm  and  con- 


iiunable  abuiiy. 

The  three  best  performances  of  the 
ci'  ,n;ng  were  given  by  Oennis  Cleugh 
as  Ifcrgus  Crampton,  Thomas  Shearer 
,as  PBj^ch  McComas  and  May  Ward  as 
jGloria  Clahdon.  Freed  from  the  bur- 
iden  of  presenting  a  Shakespeare  play, 
land  given  an  understandable  and  fairly 
plausible  play,  these  actors  outdid 
themselves.  Perhaps  Mr.  Shearer  was  a 
the  best  in  his  part  of  the  old  family  IV 
solicitor,  but  comparisons  are  netoless. 
It  seemed  at  times  as  if  the  younger 
Clandons  played  by  Adelaide  George 
and  Forbes  Dawson  were  rathfir  too 
obstreperous,  but  it  may  have  be<;n  the 
fault  of  the  play. 

Ada  Sinclair  made  a  dignified  and 
properly  unyielding  figure  as  Mrs.  Clan- 
don  and  Arthur  Brander  played  agree- 
ably as  Mr.  Valentine,  though  at  times 
he  suggested  a  slick  salesman  in  a  busi- 
ness advertisement.  Appearing  briefly 
in  the  last  act  William  Faversham,  Jr., 
renewed  the  favorable  impression  made 
by  his  playing  in  "As  You  Like  It."  His 
impersonation  of  the  impeccable  Mr. 
pohun  was  sufficiently  good  to  make 
pne  forget  the  false  nose  with  which 
was  disfigured.  In  the  delightful 
.'art  of  William.  Mr.  Jewett  was  rather 
disappointing.  The  parf  may  have  been 
intended  to  be  quaint,  but  it  is  not  really 
inecessary  that  the  actor  playing  it 
ishould  assume  a  ajckly  sweet  manner 
'and  an  exaggeratecf  deference  that  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  the  audience  distinct- 
ly uncomfortable. 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  acts 
Mr.  Jewett  unveiled  a  most  lifehke  bust 
of  Shaw  that  has  just  been  acquired  by 
the  Repertory  Theatre. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Return 
engagement  of  George  Jessel  in  "The  i 
Jazz  Singer,"  a  comedy  drama  in  three 
acts,  bv  Samson  Raphaelson,  based  on  | 
his  short  story,  "The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment." Staged  by  Albert  Lewis,  The 
cast: 

Moev   Geortre  Shafer 

Cantor  Eabinowitz   JobppIi  Shoengold 

Sarah  Rabinowitz.  Madame  Ann  L'>»eiiwirt_h 

Yudelson    Sam  Jnfle 

riarenre  Kahn    Irving  Land? 

.lack  Robin   George  Jestel 

Harry  Lee   Edwarfl.  Arnold 

Eddie  Carter   W.  BoUine 

Mar,v  Dale    Lea  Taiz 

Gene  Ted  Athe.v 

Randolph  Dillinra  .Joseph  Boland 

Miss  Glyim  Betty  MiUord 

Stare  Doorman   Tom  Johiiptone 

Sam  Post   Arthur  Lane 

Avery  Jordan   Joseph  Hopliins 

Levy  Nat  Fryer 

Dr.  O'Shaufhnessy    Tony  Kennedy 

The  theatre  was  packed  from  p.t  lo 
dome.  Golden  Rule  Jim  Daly  played 
host  to  his  business  associates.  Before 
the  play  he  made  them  a  speech,  of 
welcome.  Mayor  Bauer,  chief  executive 
of  Mr.  Daly's  city,  al.so  had  a  fcv/  words 
to  say  from  the  first  balcony.  All  were 
in  holiday  mood. 

The  effect  of  this  piece  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  were  it  perf orr.it d  m 
file  intimate  style  of  theatre.  With  the 
cramping  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
opera  house  stage,  much  of  the  diclcgue 
was  lost  to  the  audiences,  and  as  this 
play  is  one  that  depends  largely  on  dia- 
log:ue,  much  of  its  eflectiveness  was  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  Raphaelson's  work  Is  already  fa- 
miliar to  Boston  audiences.  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother,  is  the  underlying 
theme.  It  is  well  knit  and  logical  in  il.s 
development  and  conclusion;  a  play  of 
conflicting  emotions,  always  sounding  n 
tragic  note  from  the  moment  the  Can- 
tor Rabinowitz  puts  his  foot  down.  The 
characters  are  all  flesh  and  blood,  and 
there  is  no  thought  of  the  actors,  ilh 
the  exception  of  Levy,  who  Indulged  in 
over-exaggeration  for  the  few  minutes 
that  he  held  the  stage. 

Mr  Jessel's  Jack  is  already  history. 
From  being  a  comedian  of  trifies  he 
has  become  a  contributor  of  .something 
of  real  substance  to  the  stage,  and  he 
is  still  very  young.  His  homecoming 
in  the  first  act  was  well  done,  his 
moments  with  his  mother,  whether  in 
speech  or  action,  were  eloquent.  With 
the  obdurate  father  he  was  the  picture 
of  de.jpair,  of  filial  submission. 

Mme.  Lowenwirth  as  the  mother  en- 
compassed the  role  within  the  meaning 
of  that  word.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
she  over-emphasize;  alv/ays  she  played 
on  the  feelings  of  her  audienc%  And 
then  there  was  the  faithful  Yudelson 
of  Mr.  Jaffe.  A  cripple,  he  wove  his 
way  throughout  the  entire  play  for 
the  good  that  he  might  do.  Others 
there  were  that  gave  full  measure,  as 
the  "Day  of  Atonement"  saw  the  Jazz 
Singer  fling  his  ambition  to  the  winds 
and  walk  into  the  synagogue  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  Cantor  Rabinowitz, 
his  father. 

T.  A.  R. 

I     St.  James  Theitre.    "The  Gorilla,"  a 
three-act  mystery  comedy  by  Ralph 
I  Epence.    The  cast: 

I  .T"Ife'-ann   Lee   Maloolhi  Arflnir 

',V.''"«  Ste\|j;ns   rohn  Winthrop 

Ali.p  Denhy   Flora  M.aiul  Gade 

I  .Ylhiir   MnrsdAn    Walt»r  Gilhprt 

Mr.  .Muhirau  ?   Frank  Charltnii 

.Charl"<!  Schofield 

 Div  Manson 

Royal  Seal 
Robert  Storer 


Vr.  Garrit.v 
I  Sinimrins   ,   ,  . 

The  f,lrank-er 
j  A  Sailor  .... 

E':'*^    Remus  .Tpiisen 

D'.  Wllrier   Frank  Lindsay 

"The  Gorilla"  ah-eady  popular  with 
Boston  audiences  on  its  previous  pres- 
rntation  here,  did  not  suffer  in  the  com- 


petent hands  of  the  Keith-Albee  play- 
ers. It  is  a  clever  piece,  as  structurely 
coherent  as  it  is  possible  for  any  mys- 
tery play  to  be,  full  of  incident  and 
"pep."  In  addition  it  contains  any 
number  of  clever  lines.  It  was  acted 
last  night  with  vigor  and  intelligence. 

"Thrills  and  chills"  runs  the  an- 
nouncement, to  which  must  be  added 
laughs  and  smiles  by  the  mile.  "The  i 
Gorilla"  lacks  very  little  of  being  a 
farce  and  the  comic  element  runs  neck 
and  neck  with  the  grotesque  and  hor- 
rible. .  This  makes  a  good  mixture,  as 
it  happens,  and  the  whole  provides  a 
fine  evening's  entertainment. 

The  most  conspicuous  individuals  on 
the  stage— if  we  except  the  shadowy 
bsast  in  the  background— are  MuUi- 
san,  the  detective,  and  his  side-partner 
Garrity.  Frank  Charlton  and  Charles 
Schofield  take  the  parts  on  the  broad- 
est of  farce  hnes,  and  get  no  end  of  ap- 
plause for  their  work. 

John  Gilbert  in  the  role  of  nlay- 
wright,  turned  detective — a  real  sla^'th 
this  time — contributed  an  assured  touch 
to  his  role,  and  Day  Manson,  as  the 
fresh  young  newspaper  reporter,  was 
the  real  thing. 

Miss  Gade,  the  only  woman  in  the 
cast,  was  exceptionally  good  and  played 
her  part  with  exactly  the  proper  em- 
,phasis  and  shading  to  make  it  most 
i  effective. 

The  others,  all  down  the  line,  were 
iwell  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  every- 
ibody  went  home  satisfied.      J.  E  P. 

mJOHNREGAN' 

Hollis  Theatre.  E.  H.  Sothern  m 
"General  John  Regan,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts  by  George  A.  Birmingham 
(Canon  Hannay).  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

nr,  Liifiii.s  O'Grad.y   E.  H.  Snntliern 

Mauir    Keii#   Gcort'e  Filzt-crald 

Timothy  Doyle   Kthelbert  Hales 

Thaddeus  Gollrerher   Georirfi  Tawde 

Horace  P.  Billing  George  Howell 

In.spector  Grea:ir    Edward  Cooper 

Sersreant  Cnliran   .    ,  Riehard  Snllivan 

Constable   Moriarty   Edward  Trevor 

Rev    >'r    McCorniaok  Henri  Leaioi'k 

Lord  Alfred  Blakeiiey   Robert  Rendel 

Members  of  the  Town  Band 
Tom    Kerrliran.    John    Sullivan.  William 
O'Brien.   Larry  Dillon.   J,    AiiinistiK  Keofh. 
Irvin?  Dahltrron,  Albert  Walker.  John  Hook. 

Mrs.   DeConroy    Relic  Sylvia 

Mrs.    Great:   Floreiwp  Martin 

Mary  Ellen   Nellie  Ncal 

This  represents  George  Jean  Nathan's 
taste  in  revivals,  which  goes    to  show 
that  Mr.  Nathan  is  just  a  simple  boy 
at  heart.  There  never  was  such  a  jolly, 
wholesome  trifle  of  a  play.  It  Is  hardly 
a  play  at  all,  but  a  smile  in  three  acts. 
In  these  days  of  dusty    answers  and 
portraits  of  the  author's  dead  life,  when 
any  one  of  your  friends  may  suddenly 
||  publi.sh  his  most  intimate  sexual  mus- 
|i  ings  in  novel  form.  Gen.  John  Regan  is 
;  an  anachronism — three  acts    of  good 

I  clean  fun  straight'  from  the  pre-Freu- 
'  era. 

!j  Baliymoy  is  a  sleepy  little  Iri.sh  town 
il  where  the  arrival  of  an  opulent  motor 
j!  provides  a  leading  article  for  the  Bally- 

II  moy  Eagle.  The  owner  of  the  Buiok 
!|  speaks  only  three  words  before  he  is 
'  revealed  as  an  American.  "By  heck,"  is 

his  opening  remark,  with  "I  reckon" 
following  hard  upon.  Even  though 
Canon  Hannay,  who  wrote  the  pley  back 
in  1911,  subscribed  regularly  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  he  found  the 
American  idiom  difficult. 

To  wake  up  Ballymoy,  Horace  P. ' 
Billing  inquires  tor  the  statue  of  Gen. ! 
John  Regan,  a  local  boy  who  grew  up 
to  be  Pre.sident  of  Bolivia.  Though 
Timothy  Doyle,  owner  of  the  Imperial 
House,  and  Thaddeus  Golligher,  the 
fiery  Republican  editor,  are  unv/ilUng 
to  admit  that  they  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  very  important  native  son, 
invention  flags  until  Dr.  Lucius 
O'Grady  takes  charge  of  the  situation. 
Within  five  minutes  Horace  P.  Billing 
has  seen  the  birthplace  and  childhood! 
home  of  Gen.  Regan.  Within  two  weeks 
a  statue  is  unveiled  in  the  public' 
square,  with  a  band,  an  illuminated  ad- 
dress, and 'Lord  Alfred  Blakeney  repre- 
senting the  King  of  Andania.  In  1911, 
Lord  Alfred  was  the  Governor-General's 
aide,  but  Mr.  Sothern,  who  is  apparent- 
ly one  of  the  few  people  to  understand 
Irish  politics,  knows  that  today  a  Gov- 
ernor-General would  n^ver,  never  do. 

Needless  to  say,  there  never  wis  any 
General  John  Regan,  but  that  doesn't 
bother  Dr.  O'Grady  In  the  lea=t,  for 
there  never  was  an  Apollo  Belvedere, 
Mr.  Billings  had  paid  for  the  statue, 
and  the  government  is  to  give  Ballymoy 
500  pounds  for  a  new  fish  pier. 

Mr.  Sothern  is  delightful  as  ti-.e  in- 
ventive doctor.  What  he  lacks  in 
brogue,  he  makes  up  in  charm.  His 
voice  is  a  pleasure  to  hear.  Age  docs 
not  wither  him,  his  acting  is  fresh  and 
real.  He  makes  Dr.  O'Grady  a  plaiuii- 
hle.  Insouciant,  engaging  liar.  Being 
ifourid  out  produces  not  a  momnaary 


ignea  ef:o 

.  M,  ,iLci,  ..nti  .1  r.:»"-'"  '"-joyed  Itseil 
far  beyond  the  intrinsic  merit  ol  tht 
play. 

George  Tawde  gives  an  excellent 
characterization  of  the  excitable  Golli- 
gher. He  al.so  speaks  like  an  Irishman, 
which  on  the  whole  gives  him  a  certain 
isolation.  But  these  Irishmen  can  afford 
to  lose  their  accents.  They  are  figures 
of  omedy  with  a  certain  universality. 

The  quality  known  as  heart  interest, 
like  General  John  Regan,  is  non-ex- 
istent in  this  play.  Though  Nellie  Ne;i' 
.friakes  a  sweet  little  black-haired  Mar; 
Ellen,  no  one  falls  in  love  with  her,  nor 
does  she  cherish  a  hopeless  passion  for 
Father  McCormack,  the  parish  priest. 
In  fact.  But  has  a  passion,  she  doesn't 
.show  it.  But  that  is  rather  a  relief. 
An  emotion  would  be  out  of  place.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Sothern  that  he  can 
carry  so  light  a  play,  and  a  play  without 
love,  and  please  hip  audience  so  much. 

FIRST  OF  CONCERTS 
FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS 

t  From  their  shadowy  niches  in  Sym- 
i  phony  hall,  the  statues  have  looked  out 
and  down  on  many  a  varied  audience. 
There  has  been  silent  appreciation,  de- 
risive dissatisfaction,  and  a  groping 
after  understanding,  pictured  in  the  at- 
titudes of  the  listeners  filling  the  vast 
hall.  Last  night's  audience,  at  the  first 
of  the  Music  Lovers'  concerts  was  both 
enthusiastic  and  numerous.  Every  seat 
in  the  hall  was  occupied  and  by  per- 
sons there  obviously  because  they  be- 
longed in  the  class  termed  "music 
lovers." 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Berlioz 
Overture  to  Benvenuto  CelUni;  Brahms, 
Symphony  No,  3  in  F  Major;  Ravel  Ma 
Mere  I'Oye;  Tahaikovsky,  Fantasia, 
Francesca  Da  Rimini.  Many  of  the 
compositions  played  have  been  included 
in  recent  programs,  but  that  mattered 
little  for  they  could  weH  be  heard  many 
a  time  and  again.  By  far  the  most 
dominant  and  vital  numbers  were,  of 
course,  the  Brahms  and  the  Tchai- 
kovsky. No  lurking  fate,  no  Idyllic 
love  is  the  main  theme  of  the  former, 
but  strength  and  action  prevail.  To 
quote  Hanslick,  "It  recalls  the  healthy 
and  full  vigor  of  Beethoven's  second 
period,  and  every  now  and  then  in  pas- 
sages quivers  the  romantic  twilight  of 
Schuman  and  Mendelssohn." 

The  audience  was  carried  along  on 
the  tormenting  wind  which  blows  so 
constantly  in  the  second  circle  of  Hell 
in  which  those  who  have  loved  not 
wisely  but  too  well  are  destined  to  spend 
their  days.  The  sweep  of  this  wind,  its 
smiting,  its  swirling,  its  shrieks,  moan- 
ings  and  ever  insistent  blowing  was  all 
produced  by  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitsky  put  all  his  vitality  and  all  his 
power  into  the  interpretation  of  this 
heinous  storm  through  which  continu- 
ously ran  the  pathetic  note  of  Fran- 
cesca's  story.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that 
here  evidently  is  a  woman  telling  of  a 
great,  forbidden  love,  never  once  did 
the  note  of  sensuality  enter  into  the 
music. 

There  is  something  so  appeahng  about 
this  conductor  Who  can  make  an  or- 
chestra produce  the  best  that  is  in  them 
by  merely  outstreching  his  palm,  or 
pointing  a  little  finger.  To  command  is 
but  to  request  with  him  while  many  an- 
other conductor  before  him  -has 
pounded  and  stamped  and  sweated  and 
often  not  received  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

There  was  something'^  about  the 
Mother  Goose  numbers  which  failed  to 
go  across.  Although  they  were  on  the 
program  to  lend  balance  and  modern- 
ism, they  were  not  satisfying.  These 
glimpses  of  a  fairyland,  while  tantali- 
zing in  their  brevity,  left  one  feeling 
as  one  does  when  the  leaves  of  a  large 
picture  book  are  turned  too  hastily 
and  only  a  blur  of  color  remains  in 
I  the  memory. 


F.  B.  B. 


JULIAN  ELTINGE 
AT  KEITH'S THEATREi 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  single  out 
one  or  the  other  of  the  acts  at  B.  i , 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week  to  givf  special 
prominence  to,  there  being  fow  "um 
bers  on  the  bill  that  are  stellar  bits 

"'oTcourse'julian  Eltinge,  famed  im- 
personator of  the  fair  sex,  is  always  eri- 
titled  to  considerable  attention  He  h-. 
all  the  grace   and   charm   of  fonn 
years  although  he  said  last  night  tha, 

Vs  ycTr 'consist  of  songs, 
gowns  and  jewels.  With  the  exception 
of  a  slight  betrayal  of  his  sex  m  n  ^ 
singing.  Eltinge  has  lost  none  of  t  c 
Dlelsing  personality  that  marked  h..- 


These  stories  have  widely  diSering  f„^„i?oTds''on  th^me^e^^^^^^^^^  S.  Endicott).  Padre  Martini;  «uite  On 

_.      .  ..rr,^.   ^  °"  heMul    When  Sterne  found  Dr.  Man-    themes  by  Pergolesl.  Stravinsky;  Intro- 

ningham,  the  latter  scolded  him  lor,  ^^^y^jj^  Serenade,  Tarantella,  Gavotte 
f?H°\''^'n^Te  'nroSn  M«/p'ym's:  (with  two  variations).  Minuetto  and 
habv  was  born  in  the  room  overhead,;  pj^je;  sonata  In  A  major,  Franck; 
^tMrl  Chard's.  Sterne,  half  uncon-  Ryralia  Ungarica,  Dohnanyl;  La  FiUe 
^■rlous  on  his  sick  bed,  waited  anxiously  X  chexreux  de  Lin,  Debussy;  Min- 
are   imaginary.     Thus   tnere   was  .-I  |^;°'i^e°"arriv^^  •     .  strels,  Debussy;  Tango.  Kramer;  Moto 

Richard  Berenger  in  the  flesh,  as  in  ^"p.j,g  gentlemen  were  dining  witti  Sir  pgrpetuo.  Burleigh;  Habanera.  Sarasate. 
"ThP  roxwell  Comedy,"  whether  he  was'  james  Gray.    They  had  sent  a  young         jg       necessary  at  this  late  day  to 
The  Coxwell  comeay.  i  jam  ^  !,*^i^^',.^nues:  analyze  Mr.  Spalding's  art.  Whether  he 

When  the  youih  returned  he  was  ques    ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^       jgrm,  or 

tioned.  ,^     ,,„„^„„,m    that  he  compositions  that  express  present-da.y 

"You  say,  Mr.  Macdonald,  that  ne  |  ^^^.^^^   thought  and  tendencies,  his 
said,  'Now  it  is  come,  and  mea  in  a  ^^^^^^^^     ^  taste  unimpeachable. 

its  lusty  howling  and  the  doors  ah  open  |e,ections  and  the  performance. 

tJZ  J?^.;,?1:ir"sterr-t'5;is'ary"-ft  Z  in  many  .concerts  before  he  wa. 
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vocal  numbers  ot  the  pas  .   As  a  weai 
er  of  gowns  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
experienced  mannekin  can  surpass  him 
He  is  most  attractive       a  display  of 
wraps  into  which  his  pretty  face  nestles 
in  soft  roll  fur  collars. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Barry,  old-i 
timers  popular  and  always  entertaining, 
look Mke  fancy  of  the  audience.  J nnmy, 
is  still  a  "devil  in  his  own  home  town 
vdth  the  women  Conc.-it  stands  out 
all  over  him.  He  brags  as  only  one  of 
his  type  could  brag,  over  his  ability  to i 
catch  women.    He  was  given  a  grccu 

'"Eddie  Nelson  is  billed  as  the  "Sunkist'', 
comedian  from  the  West  coast  Ue  isl 
in  a  skit  called  "Oh.  Mn  Rney^    ^iU  o 


themes.  The  longest,  "The  Coxwell 
Comedy,"  is,  indeed,  a  comedy,  one  that 
might  be  put  on  the  stage.  In  it,  as 
in  the  other  teles,  persons  that  really 
•lived  are  introduced,  while  their  actions 
are   imaginary.     Thus   there   was  a 


\  '■ 


fnTsictt  called  "Oh.  Mr^RUey/'  ^illeQ,  he^^aa  sa.^^^^^^ 

with  him  are  Dolly  and  Officer  Jack;  „  Berenger  knows  the  world 

Jennings    He  doesn  t  nceo  any  a.sisc  ,  _  ,   vovo  unnrt  thine? 

ants  He's  the  whole  show  He 
sing,  dance,  play  musical  instrun^ 


iicnara  cerengci    ill   Kii'-  »— — 

The  Coxwell  Comedy,"  whether  he  was 
ever  infatuated  with  a  coquettish  actress 
named  Catherine  Fourmantelle  is  un- 
known to  us.  Yes,  Berenger,  who  was 
Dr.  Johnson's  standard  of  true  e  e- 
gance,"  agreed  with  him  that  soc  a 
meetings  for  conversation  would  be  dull 
without  at  least  some  cold  meat  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  the  sideboard.  When 
he  had  said  this,  Johnson  turned  to 


sing,  aance,  yiay 
tell  stories  and  make  movement 
his  body  that  are  not  seen  very  oftra  or 
l  e  vaudeville  stage.    The  audierce  , 
in  spasms  of  laughter,  and  nowl  for  hi 
I  reappearance  after  fin'shmg  his  V t. 

And  not  least  on  the  bill  is  R( 
i  Wyse,  Jr.,  assisted  by 

'^^Maxine  &  Bobby,  the  latter,  a  dog. 
open  the  show.  The  dog  is  a  splendid 
performer.  Welder  Sisters  Revue  is  a 
fwdworking  group  of  four  ^oys  and 
I  hp  sisters  in  songs,  dances  and  mu.si- 
cal  numbers.  Alxe  ZeppiHi.  who  used 
?o  be  ^.^th  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
^,d  the  opera  Comique,  Pa"s  sing^ 
soprano  solos  pleasantly.  Th?  Paulsen 
Sisters,  gymnasts,  close  the  bi".  _  J 

George  O'Brien  Plays  Hero  in 
"East  Side,  West  Side" 


any  assisc-i  gve^yb^Iy  ToveTto  have  good  things  f^^^^V  po    b^'l  m%ht  have  m^^^^^  accompanied   by  the 

^trm^nt  furnished  to  them  without  any  trouble  '  ^„J^^\iP°ugh  I  do  not  think  it."  Pianist.   _  _ 

nstrun^^nt.s,  j  ^qj^j  j^jrs.  Thrale  once,  that  as  she  did    ,  _  ^ ,  ,  -  ,  pwv 

ment>  with,  ^ur.r.^^  tr,  have  card  tables,  she  „  „„„„  vr.riok!"  is  an  Atlantic  i.    ft  T\  A1  lArillUlbll 


not'choose  to  have  card  tables,  she  „  p^^^,  yonck!"  is  an  Atlantic 
should  have  a  Profusion  of  the  best  publication  Issued  by 

an^'nowlf^r^^i^   ^.Ire'ToSw^^'^nSSgh"°cte'^o  ^^^^  LiUle  Lo^n  ^  Co.  Jhe  s-^^^^^^ 
ishuig  his  part.      ^^;^ell  chimed  in  with  his  Illustrious  be  said  of  MacGregor  Jen!«nss  pleasing 
the  bill  is  Ross    f-Y;rJl^.por  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  ,  volume  of  essays,  ^^^^^^ 
his  mother  and  ,  [^'^end^  For  it^^^     animal,  and  where  |  companion^  to  h'sJ'Bucohc^BeaWu^^^^^^ 


George  O  Brien,  Virginia  Valli  and  J. 
Farrell  Macdonald  play  the  leading 
roles  in  Allan  Dwan's  picture  of  New 
York  based  on  Felix  Riesenberg's  novel, 
"East  Side.  West  Side,"  now  playing  at> 
the  Washington  Street  Olympia,  Scollay 
square.  Central  Square,  Capitol  and  Fen- 
'  ly  Theatres.  The  story  of  "East  Side, 
,  =;t  Side"  is  hailed  as  an  epic  of  life  in 
the  big  cities.  Its  author,  Felix  Riesen- 
berg,  was  aclaimed  when  it  reached  the 
stands.  ; 

It  tells  of  a  youth  born  on  an  East| 
river  barge  who  rises,  through  sheer; 
grit,  first  to  become  a  Ghetto  prize- 1 
fighter,  later  an  engineer.    It  affords, 
George  O'Brien  a  role  which  he  fairly 
glories  in,  and  Virginia  Valli,  June  Coll- 
ver  and  J.  Farrell  Macdonald  in  the  sup- 
porting  roles  lend   the   star  capaole 
i  support.      John  Breen's  mother  had 
been  a  servant  in  the  Van  Horn  man- 
sion   Dan  Breen,  a  barge  captain,  had 
I  rZ-ried  her  and  taken  her  nameless 
'  boy  as  his  son.    Sixteen  years  later,  in 
a  collision  on  a  foggy  n'Sfi^ohn  loses 
his  mother  and  the  only  father  he  has 

^^Starting"in  the  Ghetto,  he  develops 
•to  a  prizefighter  under  the  tutelage 
i  "Pug  '  Malone.  Two  women  love  him 
— Becka  Lipvitch  of  the  East  side  (Vir- 
ginia ValU),  and  Josephine  Lambert 
(June  Collyer),  a  wealthy  society  girl. 
Fighting,  working,  accomplishing,  John 
Breen  pays  back  to  New  York  the  debt 
contracted  by  his  ancestors  through 
generations  of  leisure.  Allan  Dwan  had 
made  an  epic  picture  of  New  Yoik 
faithfully  tracing  its  growth  by  the  liic 
of  John  Breen  and,  with  Riesenberg  s 

.  .     ^   «  Koco    V,Q<:  mane  a  nlm 


man  a  composue  "'VT^,"  vv:; 

there  is  nothing  to  refresh  the  body,  the 
mind  will  languish." 

And  so  there  was  a  Mark  Hildesley. 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  noted  for  his 
piety  and  zeal,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  actress  kissed  his  ring,  or  that  he 
was  so  bearish  and  deceitful  as  in 
Sterne's  house:  a  kiss  that  contrived  "to 
spill  off  the  smooth  surface  of  his  ring 
and  electrify  his  carnal  fabric,"  so  that 
the  ring  finger  burned  to  a  degree  that 
made  him  hide  it  in  the  skirts  of  his 
coat.  The  passage  of  wits  between 
Sterne  and  the  bishop  is  all  to  Sterne  s 
advantage;  Sterne  in  ironically  mali- 
cious mood:  shielding  the  run-away 
actress,  defending  her  against  asper- 
sions; the  bishop  yielding  gracefully  at 
last  ready  to  felicitate  the  new  Lady 
Montacute.  and  inviting  himself  to 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Sterne,  who  during 
all  the  confusion  of  the  night  f^red 
lest  his  wife  and  daughter  would  be 
roused  from  sleep  and  find  the  actress 
under  the  roof.  Miss  Fourmantelle 
thought  men  masterful  creatures  until 
thev  were  conquered;  after  that  ime 
putty  in  one's  hands,  but  a  kind  of 
putty  which  at  the  most  unpredictable 
moments  turned  Into  brittle  g  ass  that 
shivered  and  cut  one's  fingers  at  a  touch. 
Passion,  the  only  thing  that  made  them 
desirable  was  what  ruined  them.  There 
was  Sterne  who  liad  neglected  her  in 
London;  now  wishing  her  to  run  off 
with  him  to  France;  now  in  a  cold  nt 
leaving  her  at  the  mercy  of  Berenger  s 
inquisition.   


rusb.  ' 

jrchesu 
i»neiy 


companion  to  nii>  -""^""r^  time  to 
Fortunate  the  man  who  has  the  time  to 
S  time;  to  be  busy  about  trifles;  to 
work  inefficiently  when  there  is  need  of 
seriousness  and  capability. 

The  true  putterer,  Mr.  Jenkins  says 
rareYy  possesses  the  proper  instrumeiU 
with  which  to  do  anything,  yet  in  a  few 
years  every  home  will  have  to  maintain 
a  resident  plumber,  electrician,  engineer 
?or  home  is  now  "a  complex  machine  of 
wood  and  metal,  pipes  and  wires  del  - 
catelv  adjusted  contrivances  constantly 
out  of  order."  Every  day  at  present 
rich  in  puttering.    Think  of  the  yearo 

^"ot^r  subjects  appeal  to  Mr.  Jenkins's 
sense  of  humor  which  is  exercised  in  a 
deUghtful  manner:  "The  Daily  Round 
with  its  digression  on  old-fashionea 
Suppers;  the  praise  of  "Sunflowers"  and 
"Rhubarb";  "Picking  Your  Own  Ap- 
nlps"  "Burning  Leaves,'  at  last  a 
Sh  istmas  serm'on-all^  good  reading 
I  enriched  by  Decle  Merwins  illustra- 
tion*. 

YOLANDAMERO  , 

Mme.  Yolanda  Mero,  pianist,  prayeon 
this  program  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Steinert  hall,  before  a  large  and  weU, 
pleased  audience:  -n,^!,  stra- 

concerto  for  orsati.  D  minor:  BachjStra 
■    Variations  op.  1 


In  the  second  story,  "A  Dish  for  a 
Duke."  Mr.  Bill  is  still  more  Shandean 
in  his  arrangement  of  situations,  dia- 
logue and  invention  of  humor.  We  have 
Sterne,  "a  pale  man,  with  spider  legs, 
clad  in  black,"  waiting  at  Avlgnoo  for 
his  wife  and  daughter;  as  he  sits  on 
the  terrace  of  an  auberge,  surprised  by 
hearing  these  words  in  EngUsh:  "A 
dish  for  a  duke,  sir-to  judge  from  your 
description  of  her  charms."  What  an 
adventure  followed!  How  Sterne  out 
wltted  the  Marquis  of  Terra'  Santa  or 
Sain'terre,  in  England  Sir  John  Rum- 
bold,  hanging  about  the  court  of  the 
Pretender,  styled  James  III;  the  ivlar- 
quis  ready  to   fetch,    carw  r^on^^r- 


and,  with  Riesenberg  s  Jl.uis 
vivid  tory  as  a  base,  has  made  a  ^'^{f°rn?^^^^^^'^^X.,  wit^'  Ueutenant 
'^^o'n"?hf  Itfgr'a'tX^  Ol^mlia,  Fred  'S^.TZ 

mmhfurmelange.  A  Boston  boy,  Bowers  petticoat,  «semb  mg  Nannett^^  Tns 
has  brought   bac'.c   to    Boston  a  real  tram  Shandy''—  But  that  cursea  Mii^^ 
Iroadwa/company  in  an  act  that^is  one  thy  Petticpat     '^ou^d  h^  ^^^^^^^^ 
r>f  the  h'^t  of  its  kind  in  vaudeville.  I  his  next  'Shandy  tnai  masuciiy  u 
TheTe%re' other' acts  to  complete  this  ^  of  the  C-ator's  scul^tur^^^^^^^^^ 

"^'^T^hl'scollay  Square  vaudeville  bill  Is  i  ^^'whatMln  he  could  out  of  seiting  it 
headed  by  Weber  and  Wilton  in  "It's  All '  |own  with  the  lecherous  smirk  h^s  pub 
;  n  the  Game."  There  are  more  enter-  uc  would  expect  of  him!  Tis  a  swry 
'  aining  acts  to  make  up  the  remainder  of  adventure,.  Sterne  getting  the  better 
of  the  program.  Short  screen  subjects  of  the  Marquis  and  the  maid  by  amaz 
lof  gene^a^interest  are  included  on  the  ing^  ingenuity  of  wit,  a  story  w  th  a 
I  bills  at  all  the  houses.  -"-"V'""-    and  gamDung 


°rg  ingenu^of  Wit  a's^ory-  with  a 
stfff  Sing  and  gambling  scene, 
comic  epSs  as  the  sudden  appear- 
ance at  ivignon  of  the  no™  Clem^ 
entina  Walkinshaw,  the  prince  s  mib 
t?ess  "the  reputed  evil,  femus  of  his 
exile!"  with  her  proprietary  attitude 
toward  him. 


p    mill"'.    *^  Vr   1  o  TT 

dal:  variations  op.   x:^  S'"cbopin 
minor.  Sclierzo  C  shaip.  ^'""^  ^     Debuss.v : 
renade.    Ra'^'>™'^"''l^??hri|^wU5ch'  SUhouette 

off  a^oulade  lycales  or  a  pass^^^^^^^ 

^^^nrTndVme!'MerVcan  play 
^r'^^th&y  When  she  cho--^  *o.^^^^ 
More  IS  the  Pity.  she  Qoe  ^^^^^^^ 
1  so  choose.    She  lets  ner  p 
too  often  get  the  best  oi  "^'^^  of 

|loses  sen^^,°Vlt'rth'"  concertos  are 
i  form.    A  loss  u  is  -^^^ 
scorned  in  Bo^ston  touay^  ai 
Mero  needs  to  hold  that  hla|™|/^,^hestral 
ament  of  hers  in  boun^^^'s  a"  orch^ 

accompaniment    'To  near^j'.'sa,ens,  with 
of  the  concertos  of  saint  sa  , 
the  deftness  she  would  bring  to  ^^.^ 
fhl  mllcrwitrhfLiszt  E  fiat! 

fet  Ss  console  ourselves  or  the.  1^^^^^^^^^^^ 
taking  comfort  n  the  pres  ^^^^^^^^^ 

tr^Uran°n',ra'SroAwobythe 
misguided  Brahms  and  Schubert.^^^ 

Of  course  what  >s  f  "gn 
the.  '^ase  of  Mme   Mero        ^^^^  ^j, 
trying,  for^Mme.  Mcro  "  allows 


APOLLO  CLUBLED 
RYNEWCONDUCTOl 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  its  first  coi 
cert  und?r  the  lead  of  its  new  cor  , 
ductor,  Thompson  Stone,  last  night  j  , 
Jordan  hall.    Mr.  Stone  inaugurat^ 
his  incumbency  with  Arthur  Thayer 
Trelawney.   which  stirring  ballad  ii 
followed  with  the  light  tripping  meas  ^ 
ures  of  the  Bacchante  chorus  fror  . 
Gounod's  "Philemon  et  Boncis  ar 
raneed  by  Dr.  Davison.    The  singer 
deSlt  justly  with  the  Matter's  rhythr 
and  text,  though,  of;  course,  they  coul 
not  make  men's  voices  fit  the  words 
William  B.  Burbank.  with  his  master  . 
piano  accompaniment,  added  much  i* 
the  brightness  of  the  performance.  . 

Ruth  Rodgers,  soprano,  accompaniec 
by  Edna  Smith,  r.ang  Cornelius  s  Hoi^^^ 
wir  Wandeln,"  Reger's  "Maria  Wiegen; 
lied"  and  the  jewel  sorg  from  Faust^ 
in  a  high,  clear  voice  that  brought 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  heavier  voices, 
of  the  men.  "       ^,  _  .  „ 

They  sang  presently,  the  men,  Schu- 
bert's "Thou  Art  Repose  "  managing  th^ 
long,  difficult  phrases  with  ease  and 
also  the  climax  of  steady-mounting  high 
notes,  which  is  difficult  for  a  solo  voice 
to  master,  let  alone  a  chorus.  For  The 
Old  Woman,"  by  Hugh  S.  Roberton, 
they  had  at  hand  a  smooth  legato  and 
a,  verv  sweet  pianissimo,  mostly  head 
tones,  nothing  more.  In  Horatio  Par., 
ker's  "The  Leaf  of  Roushan  Beg,  on 
the  othet,hand;  they  produced  a  bodj^i 
of  strong,  sonorous  tone  that  did  tneir, 
numbers  credit,  as  well  as  their  con- 
ductor. Many  larger  choruses,  over- 
refined  or  timid,  .■=ing  not  half  as  lustily, 
they  show  not  always  the  pleasure  in 
their  song  the  Apollos  brought  to  beaf 
last  night.  The  singers,  by  the  way, 
were  ably  seconded  in  the  Parker  piece 
by  George  Boynton,  tenor. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  be- 
■ean,  according  to  the  program,  with  the 
Pilgrims'  chorus  from  "Tannhauwer. 
There  were  more  songs  from  Miss 
Rodgers:  "The  Soldier's  Bride  bjj 
Rachmaninov,  "Again  I  Am  Longing 
by  Roubleff,  Luckstone's  "A  Birthday 
and  "Ride  on,  King  Jesus,"  a  negn 
spiritual,  arranged  by  Gaul.  j 
The  chorus  also  sang  a  spiritual 
"Promis'  Lan'  "  by  Burleigh.  Then  Mr 
Boynton  sang  "Fair  House  of  Joy  b, 
Salter  ^nd  "She's  Somewhere  in  th 
Sunlight  Bright"  by  Versel.  After  th 
Bach-Gounod  "Ave  Maria,  wit^fl 
soprano  obbligato  by  Miss  Rogers,  th 
concert  ended  with  Mendelssohn  s  Th 
Word    Went  Forth,"   organ,  Wilhan 

^'rhus^the  57th  season  begins  auspi 
ciously,  with  a  chorus  full  in  number 
and  well  balanced  as  to  parts;  a  con 
ductor  of  skill  and  experience,  aiid  n 
doubt  of    enthusiasm;  and    suinc  en 
public  interest  to  attract  an  excellen  _ 
audience.  Mr.  Stone  has  at  his  disposa  loren, 
a  chorus  both  technically  and  musicall^Bw  i« 
able,  vigorous,  disposed  to  sing  with  en 
joyment.    If  only  he  can  fh-d  ne^ 
music-music  written  for  men,  not  fo 
women  or  for  women  and  men-to  inlJ 
judiciously  with  what  is  agreeably  fa. 
miliar,  surely  he  has  an  mviting  patW 
open  before  hipi,  a  path  which  oughj  « 
to  lead  to  a  revived  interest  in  choral 
music  in  Boston.  "' 


an 


A  composer  unknown  in  Boston  will 


It  is  now  the  turn  of  Laurence  Sterne 
to  appear  as  the  hero  of  romance  He 
has  been  abused  by  essayists.  Thackeray  ^ 

^^^^"^rlr  afhT:arrFieM!:wh?chtsrt  :rpathetlc,  St^me  ^ 

LVrSwr  i:  portray^.;  Sn^ -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

by  Alfred  H.  BUI  in  his  "^1^%  ^^^^  I  ^  ™  'f-f  Sn  forgot  those  bits 

nnr'ste^e 

Sinr^S^f  iK^'^lhc;^  -  l^m^-hl^ -^n-l!^  « 

It/tfon  and  at  the  end  hastening  his  ^^j^ing  ^torm  he  goes  out  lor  a 

' "  arrator  of  "The  Sentimental  Journey.  \ 


LrfoomthrarTcitalWogra^^  .   ^ 

^the  suVrt.  ana  the  restraint.^ of^  an  ,^  introduced  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky  at 
orchestra,  with  a  <;onductor^a^^^^^^  symphony  concerts.  Friday  after- 

nf/fiimer^  musical  self-control  1  noon  and  Saturday  evening  of  this  week, 

der  firmer  mu  ^   r_  q.    ^  Martinu,  a  Czecho-Slovakian 

A  T  T»TT\Ifl  1  was  bom  in  1890 

ALBERT  SPALDING 

RECITAL  PLEASES 
Large  Audience"  "STars  Noted  Vio- 
linist in  Symphony  Hall 
Last  evening  Albert  Spalding  gave  m 
symphony  HaU  a  recital  ,n  aid  of  tha 
desen^ing  charity,  the  Household  Nurs 
ing  Association  of  Boston.  The  pro 
gram  read  as  follows: 


rlan 
te, 
le" 

was  uuiu  li.  *v-<-".   He  is  now  living  m 
Paris.    At  first  he  studied  composition,  jt,^ 
under  Josef  Suk  at  the  Prague  Conserva-  ^^^^ 
tory  of  Music.    In  the  course  ot  hif-  ^ 
studies  he  was  variously  influenced.  He 
thought  the  Czecho-Slovakian  musician!  B*.h 
followed  too  closely  in  the  path  of  Ger- 
mans with  their  stuffy  romanticism.  He 
admired  Stravinsky,  and  was  forwarc 
in  making  him  known;  he  was  fasci 
nated  !)■  ilir  Prcnrh  ;\iid  for  a  time  \va 
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fultUer  with  Roussel,  but  now, 
riR  to  his  own  account,  he  rc- 
the  tradlUons  o(  Dvorak  and 
a,  enriched  by  modern  tenden- 
expression. 

M  Begarre,"  which,  though  the 
lAi  various  meanings,  here  ex- 

ilie  enthusiastic  tumult  of  an'u  - 
le  crowd,  Maitinu  tells  us  he 
t  of  Lindbergh's  reception  on 

m  France;  oi  the  trenzied  spec- 

nd  ilie  onward  rush  of  the  piay- 
.1  football  game.  He  also  says 
us  "AUegro"  might  be  called  a 
u— the  middle -section  being  ilic 
iclodious,  yet  continuing  the  on- 
ish.  He  has  scored  the  composi-' 
■  what  might  be  called  an  ortho- 
chestra.  not  employing  an  un- 
arieiy  of  instruments. 
)),;riormance  on  Fnaay  will  be 

. 

program  will  also  comprise  Mo- 
Mnpnony  in  E-nat  major,  v.'hich 
oeen  partormed  here  since  i922; 

three  Jewish  poems,  and 
s  "Don  Juan." 

ASK  BIG  BILL  ! 

nd  Lines: 

ere  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that 
iston  Symphony  orchestra  was 
to  play  in  Chicago  without  an 
horn?  L.  W.  B, 


first  concert  of  the  New  England 
.atory's  orchestra,   this  season, 
;  Goodrich,  conductor,  will  take 
n  Jordan  hall,  tomorrow  night, 
loist  will  be  the  pianist,  Delia 
Furman,  '26,  of  Franklin,  Pa. 
ogram  will  be  as  follows;  Over- 
•Der  Freischuetz  ";  Bra,hms, 
lavement  of  the  piano  concerto  in 
)r,  for  piano  and  orchestra;  An- 
itoches,  •■Canaries"  from  "Amidi.s 
ice";  Francois  Coupenii,  '••ara- 
;  Monsigny,  "Rigaudon";  Franck, 
Reine  de  Golconde";  Pranckj 
my  in  D  minor. 


mi  ,    .    J.       ,  J 

ijjl-,  :ldis  de  Grece,"  a  lyric  tragedy^ 

oic(  [oduced  in  1699.  The  story  brings 
orcerer  and  a  sorceress.  Aline, 
de  Golconde  is  the  heroine  of  a 
izen    operas.     Monsigny's  was 
1  at  Paris  in  1766.  Donizetti 
ins  subject  for  an  opera  pro- 
Genoa  in  1823. 


i?wman  will  give  the  first  of  his 
talks  on  Russia  tomorrow  evening 
aturday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
His  talk  will  be  of  great  interest 
,  a  shrewd  observer,  had  unusual 
es  for  ascertaining  the  condition 
people.  The-  pictures,  too,  un- 
i|cd,  are  remarkable. 


iMi 
Kit , 


incert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mac- 
colony  at  Peterboro  will  be  given 
i:  ijthe  auspices  of  the  Porter  Musical 
'  iption  at  steinert  hall  tomorrow 
at  8:15.  The  program  consists 
,y  of  MacOcweir?  piarfo  icomiso-^' 
ranging  from  his  earliest 
;h  his  later  works  A  group  of  his 
will  be  .sung  by  Mary  Appleton 
JO'S,  soprano,  accompanied  by  Min- 
olk  Siegel.  An  essay  contest  has 
conducted  with  ;eference  to  this 
m,  the  subjects  being,  "The  Life 
?ard  MacDowell"  and  "The  Peter- 
Jolony."  The  two  prize  essays  will 
,d  by  the  winners,  the  prizes  being 
ed  them  it  this  time.  The  judges 
lis  contest  are;  Stuart  Mason. 
L.  Crimmins  and  Mrs.  Henry  C. 


uii  a.  i)iienomenal  sucit-.s,' 
Robert  N.  Bridges  points  out  anachro- 
nisms in  the  film: 

•■(I)  Is  It  likely  that  a  building  in 
Palestine  of  Tiberius's  time  would  bear 
the  lei;  uid  'Senatus  Populusque  Roma- 
mis'?  (2)  ,  -  there  any  historical  justi- 
fication fo-  i  Ben  Hur's  mother  saying 
that  the  Uw  forbade  her  to  free  her 
slave  Simonides?  (3)  Is  it  likely  that 
Ben  Hur's  sister  would  refer  to  the  Gov- 
ernor Gratus  as  'Caesar'?  (4)  Would  a 
newly  appointed  governor  (presumably 
proconsul)  eftter  Antioch  as  he  does  and 
crowned  with  laurel?  (5)  Were  Roman 
navies  in  the  time  o^^serius  under  the 
command  of  tribimral^  '  ^ 

"The  great  chariot  race  is,  of  course, 
teeming  with  improbabilities— tlie  are»a, 
itself  is  markedly  -  -uercnt  from  any- 
thing we  find  depicted  on  Roman  re- 
mains. One  pities  the  Roman  soldiers, 
too,  if  they  continually  wore  metal  hel- 
mets in  Palestine.  Messala  wears  one 
throughout  the  race." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ernest-  Newman  is 
having  a  beautiful  time  picking  out  in- 
accuracies, omissions,  'Victorian  criti- 
cisms in  the  new  edition  of  Grove's 
"Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians." 

Some  one  asked  a  few  days  ago  what 
had  become  of  Marie  Hall,  the  English 
violinist  who  gave  pleasure  by  playing 
at  a  Symphony  concert  in  Boston  in 
January,  1906,  and  by  her  recitals  here 
in  the  year  before  and  later.  She  was 
then  a  charming  apparition  on  the 
stage,  an  artist  of  fine  quulity.  She 
has  played  very  seldom  of  late,  but  she 
gave  a  recital  last  month  in  London  and 
was  praised  for  her  "pure,  silvery  tone;' 
hor  freedom  from  mannerisms.  Miss 
Hall  is  now  43  years  old.  She  has  played 
in  public  since  she  was  9  years  old,  but 
was  first  recognized  as  a  virtuoso  at 
Prague  in  1903.  Poor  health  obliged  her 
to  leave  the  stage  in  1904  for  several 
months.  She  has  .  often  toured  the 
European  continent  and  played  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  India  and  South 
Africa. 

MABELBREMER 

Mabel  Bremer,  soprano,  accompanied 
by  Mme.  Turner  Pieretto-Bianco,  sang 
this  program  last  night  in  J">d«J_l^^ll; 
L'Amour  de  Moi.  arr.  by  Tiersot,  Nel 
cor  plu  non  mi  sento,  Paisiello;  Xve 
been  roaming,  Horn;  La  Strada  bianca, 
Pratella;  La  Pluie,  Georges;  By  a  lone- 
ly forest  pathway,  Griffes;  The  Rivals, 
I  Taylor;  "Windrader.  Marx;  Knabe  und 
Veilchen,  E.  'Wolff;  Ziegeuner-melodie, 
Dvorak. 

Mrs.  Bremer  made  evident  last  night 
the  possession  of  several  valuable  as- 
sets A  voice  of  delightful  quality  she 
has  to  begin  with,  a  light  soprano 
I  particularly  pleasing  in  its  upper  mid- 
dle register,  though  her  high  tones  she 
delivers  sweetly  and  with  ease,  and  the 
medium  range  she  makes  sound  very 
well-  to  her  low  range  she  could  sure- 
ly add  sonority  if  she  would  put  her 
mind  to  the  task. 

This  pretty  voice  Mrs.  Bremer 
learned  to  manage  with  skill, 
tack,  though   not  quite 
has  made 


nil  utldcd  sinigs.  in  out-  ol  Uilsc  ..iic 
did  her  best  work,  a  setting— not  the 
lovely  one  by  Whelpley— of  Tennyson's 
•  Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal."  In  this 
.song  her  voice  assumed  a  warmth  and 
color  which  show  its  po.ssibilities. 

R.  R.  O. 


has 
Her  al- 

not  quite  faultless,  she 
Leat;  she  breathes  comtort- 


1 


3 


rence  Judith  Lew  will  play  the 
tonight  in  Jordan  hall.  Music  by 
Li.'^zt,  Debu.ssy,  Chopin,  Grainger,  • 
'alia.  Granados,  Schubert,  Guion. 
Levy  was  graduated  from  the  New 
nd  Conservatory  ot  Music  in  1923, 
she  won  the  piano  prize.  She 
her  debut  as  a  professional  in 


S/:»S"anc;»-  in  .our  ..»• 

^uages.  ^1  as  technically. 

Musically,  too,  competency, 
Mrs.  Bremer  has  ac^u  f  comp  ^^^^^ 

io,  ^'"8V»„^'^^,';Sal  high  note, 
the  ^t'-ain  of  an  oc^  .  ,,,^3^8,  fur- 
fhermor.,  with^ro^per  regard  for  sound 
and  sense  alike.  -  -^^^^ 

Within  ^^XTZ^rXr..  Bremer 


CHANT  FOR  NOVEMBEK 

Persephone, 

Down  your  dim  garden  closes 
Let  me  walk  darkly. 
Quietly  with  you. 
The  stars  will  be 
Black  over  scentless  roses 
Whilst  we  are  pacing 
The  endless  avenue.  jA'i, 
Now  I  am  free.  f 
Color  and  light  are  enaea  1 
Remote  forever.  I 
Fades  the  golden  day. 

Uncertainly  ,    xx    j  j 

Through  the  long  dusk  attenaea 
Let  me  remember 
Sorrow  when  I  may. 
Be  kind  to  me. 
It  will  be  more  than  lonely 
Without  the  hunger 
That  was  hope  and  breath. 
Persephone, 
I  am  contented, — only 
I  had  forgotten 
How  I  prayed  for  death. 

NANCY  SHORES. 

'When  In  Rome  do  as  Mussolini  says.— 
Chicago  Dally  News. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  SAT,  WATSON? 

(From  the  San  Franolsco  Examiner) 
NEW  BABIES,  $98  EACH— Damaged 
in  transit,  but  put  in  order,  SMITH, 
1516,  Fillmore  street. 

(From  the  Fall  River  Herald-Newi,  read  by 
James  D.  D.  Comey) 
PAIR  OF  BROWN  TROUSERS, 
Monday  night,  between  493  Ridge  street 
and  Nurse's  Home  on  Hood  street. 
Dropped  out  of  automobile.  Call  3029 
or  2799-R. 

WHY  THEY  SINQ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding  vocal  outburst  of  the  male 
while  in  his  bath,  I  may  possibly  be 
able  to  add  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
H.  Bagenal.  The  habit  without  doubt 
was  acquired  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  when  the  bathrooin  came 
into  common  usage.    Due  to  the  fact 
that  It  was  a  new  luxury,  and  as  a  man 
came  to  possess  same,  he  naturally 
gave  vent  to  his  joy  whenever  the  sight 
of  the  new  room  confronted  his  vision, 
or  possibly  it  was  the  reflection  of  lus 
own  naked  manliness  in  the  beveled 
mirror,  that  caused  the  vocal  abandon. 
At  any  rate  song  was  prevalent  for  a 
score  or  more  years,  whenever  man  in- 
dulged in  the  process  of  lavatation. 
Of  late  years,  however,  research  has 
proved  that  while  bathrooms  are  com- 
mon and  in  daily  use  by  the  multitudes, 
song    is    no    longer    rampant.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  masses  to- 
Iday  have  but  one  or  possibly  two  bath- 
rooms in  their  homes,  and  the  man  that 
can  gain  sole  occupancy  of  one  for 
a  few  minutes  without  bemg  disturbed 
is  a  rarity,  and  is  not  disclosing  his 
presence  by  even  humming  «atIt"^ 
singing.  -^EN  waki. 

Reading.   ^  

FOR  STUDENTS  OF  ANATOMY 

(The  PhiladelDhia  Ledcrer) 
DIES  BLAMING  BROKER 
Woman  succumbs  after  shooting  her- 
self in  financial  district.  u 


traverse  last  lugin-,  ^  ^j^^ 
showed  a  distinct  u"„J«^lf,^f„",'""^on  the 


to 


On 
will  have 


(■  ■  ix  Pox  will  be  the  pianist  at  the 
le's  Symphony  coi.cert  next  Sun- 
-fternoon.  He  will  play  Tchaikov- 
incerto  in  B  flat  minor.  The 
\il    pieces   will    be  Massenet's 
:  to  "Phedre,"  Brahms's  Hun- 
Dances  Nos.  5  and  6,  Bizet's 
Children's  Games";  the  "Artist 
waltz  by  Johann  Strauss,  and 
'cM<  jvier's  "Joyous  March." 
15  in  — - 

iiut  le  London  authorities  have  finally 
;nJ'  ented  to  a  showing  of  the  American 
;  Hi  "The  King  of  Kinns."  on  condition 
,  fli  no  other  oicture  shall  be  shown 
pjjj  it.  It  is  said  that  this  screen  play 
'jjmade  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,500,000. 

i  jie  English  are  picking  flaws  in  the 
an  play  "Ben  Hur."  One  writer  calls 
grosser  travesty  than  the  novel- 
haps  parttj^for  that  reason  it  en- 


meaning   of    al     1'^;^  /"X' 
concert  ^iHge,  hov^^^v  1,  she^^^^^,^ 

to  make  her  «  '^^''jj^^ay.  CareltiUy 
she  hopes  to  make  effort 
she  must  cohsicUn  J-'^^^^me  result  in 
needed  to  secure  the  same  ^^.^^ 
Jordan  hall  that  sht  «>"     s  ^^^^^^ 


^i,"f^ic't]:r£^i-"na  ^ 

piession  Mrs.  B^iemer^  o^fc^^ 

wide  public; 


grams  interesting   to  a 
light  songs  do  best  when  sung  )  ^^^^ 

Vliet  played    i-iat  sonaia      J    ^^^^  ^ 

ra^r^tefe^r-aintKas^ery  and 

l^'^A'lar-e  audience  applauded  Mrs^ 
Brtmer  w.th  enthusiasm,  and  begged 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  applied  for 
a  divorce  yesterday  at  Reno.  Oh  well 
tomorrow  the  front  page  will  have  a 
,story  of  a  Vanderbi  t  wedding.  It  s  a 
'wonderful  family,  always  on  the  front 
page  Cornelius  himself  could  ha\e 
iS  a  great  success  with  his  t^Woid 
newspapers  if  he  had  kept  in  with  h  s 
family  and  got  a  scoop  on  all  their 
weddings  and  divorces.         «•  »■  ^• 

NIGHT 
fiTnr  As  the  World  Waes) 

White  cloudsf  llke  a  cobble-stone  path 

leading  to  the  moon, 
Where  stars,  the  lanterns  of  old  ghosts 

Stay,  to  ifghtThe  way  for  each  new  one 
That  glides  so  sof«y_on.       V.  W.  C. 

FOR  GUESTS  ONLY 
Nicolini,  the  tenor,  and  the  second ,, 
husband  of  Adelina  Patti,  entertaining  . 
at  her  c^tle  in  Wales,  smoked  fine 
cigars  wMe  those  of  an  infenor  brand  ^ 

-^e^r^S^efAisbyasad? 

hI'^Z  movie  direc-  j 
tofcllled  the  family  doctor  in  great  ex- 
citement, according  to  a  story  in  a  Losj 

^^^trth^matterr-  inquired  the 

"^■'Oh,  Doctor,"  wailed  the  wife,  "please 
come  quick.  John  drank  some  of  the 
guest  Uquor  by  mistake. 


THOREAUS  SYMBOLISM 
Afi  the  World  mgs: 

In  your  column  of  Nov.  14  is  the 
Guery  of  some  correspondent  about  the 
Smg  "I  long  ago  lost  a  hound 
etc    from  "Walden.'  . ,    „  , 

The  best  edition  of  "Walden '  is  an 
80  cent  copy  m  the  Riverside  Literature 
series  containing  notes  by  Francis  H. 

On  page  18  is  the  passage  in  question 
and  on  page  371   (notes)  Mr.  Allen 
gives  his  interpretation.  ,„,„,,,ohie 
Mr.  Allen's  "notes"  are  inva  uable 
for  anyone  who  ^"^p^J"^"-  , 

stand  "Walden."_FRKD  S.  PIPER. 

CONCERNING  TAMALES 

''Vne  maf  buyXost  anything  he  de- 
sires to  eat  in  Boston,  but  I  have  never! 
.'^n  hot  tamales  for  sale  neither  in 
restaurants   nor   in    hotels.     Out  m 
Chicago  ttie  dish  is  common  enough, 
and  m  St  Louis  these  delectable  con-, 
coctions  are  displayed  ir-  ^^^lo^a'do 
ket.    I  remember  a  fei'ow  in  Coloraao 
springs  who  ran  a  hot  tainale  stand  ( 
His  name  was  "Illinois  Boy.   His  loca- 
"on  was  perfect,  beiiig  oPPO^ite  to  one 
of  the  numerous  spring    in  the  towiK 
The  idea  was  that  after  eatmg  one  of 
■'Illinois  Boy's"  hot  tamales  you  had  to 
dash  across  the  street  to  put  the  fire 
out    And  20  years  ago  in  San  Fiancisco 
a  hot  tomale  man  would  park  his  wagon 
near    the    school    house    during  the 
luncheon  period.    These- tamales  tasted 
better  to  me  than  any  I've  ever  eaten 
since    The  vendor  used  to  wrap  each 
tarSale  in  a  corn  husk,  arid  then  cover 
it  with  a  piece  of  butcher's  paper.  We 
boys  thought  they  were  fine,  but  always 
suspected  the  hot  tamale  man  of  never 
washing  his  hands.    He  had  to  handle 
the  reins,  feed  nis  horse  and  hand  out 
tamales  all  during  the  space  of  half  an 
hpur    still,  Hhere  was  something  exotic 
about  hot  tamales  which  can  not  be 
said  of  the  plebeian  hot  dogs.    All  the 
best  cafes  served  them  in  San  Francisco 
with  the  free  lunch.    And  incidentally 
what  a  difference  ther?  was  between  a 
real   California   free   lunch   and  the 
alleged  food  served  in  the  old-time  Bos- 
ton barroom,  where  all  you  could  get 
from  the  stingy  bartender  was  a  scrap 
of  salt  codfish.  „«„.,„™^vt 
Boston.    WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 

Someone  asks  why  so  many  folk  and 
fairy  tales  begin  with  "Once  upon  a 
time  "  This  beginning  is  found  in  many  | 
countries  through  mp.ny  years.  The 
Arabic  expression  or  an  eq-oivalent  one 
in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night 
was  translated  by  Burton  in  several  1 
ways:   "In  tide  of  yore  and  in  times 
long  gone  before;"  "onco  upon  a  time; 
"in  times  of  yore  and  in  ages  long  gone 
before,"  etc. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

The  bicentenary  of  John  Wilkes  has 
been  celebrated  in  England.  "During 
the  riots  of  1769  caused  by  the  refusal 
of  Parliament  to  accept  Wilkes  as  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  Boswell,  dining  with 
the  sherifis  and  judges  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  complained  that  he  had  had  his 
pocket  picked  of  his  handkerchief.  'Oh, 
said  Wilkes,  'it  is  nothing  but  the  osten- 
tation of  a  Scotchman  to  let  the  world 
know  that  he  had  possessed  a  pocket- 
handkerchief .' "   ^  ^ 

FLORENCE  J.  LEVY., 

Florence  Judith  Levy,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  last  night  In  Jordan  hall,  playing  1 
this  program  to  a  highly  enthusiastic]^ 
-•Mdience-  Organ  Fantasia  and  Fugue— 

0  mtaor  Bach-Liszt:  Pour  le  Piano 
<PrS-Sarabande-Toccata) .  Debussy/; 
Imnroraotu-Op.  36,  Etud^Op.  10.  No. 
t  prelude-Op  28,  N0.6,  Chopin;  Para- 
phrase to  Tschaikowsky's  "Flower 
^ll^r  Grainger;  Danse  RitueUe  du 
feu,  De  Falla;  Playera,  Granados  Bal- 
kt  Music  from  "Rosamunde,"  Schubert, 
rurkev  in  the  Straw,  Guion. 

A  Pianist  with  a  remarkably  well  de- 
ve^ped  technique  is  ^issj.evy-  she 
thinpt;  bv  her  finger  wo.k  and  her  mas 
l^^r^  of  octl'es  Ind  chords  alike  So 

1  for  as  mechanical  dexterity  goes,  in 
tihort,  Mies  Levy  can  do  pretty  much 

TuSs^o^'w^hed  that  she.  for  her 
'own  good,  would  please  to  study  more 
Intensively,  more  analytically,  such 
S  ic  as  she  elects  to  Prepai^^ /oi.  PfJ: 
lormance.  She  is  not  an  uninteresting 
player:  she  is  endowed  with  the  quaU*/. 
&at  holds  the  attention.  She  plays 
With  admirable  tone.    Here  and  there 

can  play  with  rhythm. 

^But  in  the  f -  wal^^3We1 
her  rhytlmi  slip  t^^y.Sf  ^  simuS- mis- 

ti!e  Ic^u?^  4et;i^i,fTel^' 
iKe  set  her  mind  to  '\M  ss  Le^^J 

^'If'^f^s^t^^erZ:  slie  could 
'  KiSsh 'between    a  com^ 
essential  features  and  its  d.oii- 
given  her  capable  technical  prcflci' 
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I 


.  ^efirn  to  color  essentials  and 

,  "-.i-essentlals  differently. 

Greater  significance  Miss  Levy  could 
I  find  m  melodies  if  she  would  ponder 
them  more  deeply,  a  becoming  atmos- 
phere she  could  try  to  find  for  each 
individual  piece;  too  Indiscriminately 
last  night  she  handled  them  all  with  a 
certain  rude  vigor,  without  gloves,  as 
one  might  say,  a  treatment  that  did 
very  well  for  the  De  Palla  dance,  but 

S  the  purp^'e"''' 
If  AEss  Levy  would  spend  days  and 
ights  in  search  of  musical  beauty  not 
^/oi-eet  tenderness,  poetry,  romance 
r?%n  spend  her  time  to  advantagi' 
Lt\^^%  tl^e  moment,  re-' 

.train  her  love  for  the  brisk  lively  and 
bouncmg,  the  restraint  would  work  to 

ma\f  o?=t^r'""^  '1'  ^^>e  to 

^p^f    ^        """SIC  she  appears  to  like 
-est  sometjnng  more  effective  than  she 
an  contrive  today,  for  fine  rhvfhm 
^olor  and  proportion,  a  7eelln|  fo?'fom' : 
-o  no  harm  even  to  that  high-stepD  ne 
rurkey  in  the  Straw.    Pray  let  MisI 
Levy  bethink  herself;  she  has  talent 
I  enough  to  make  thought  work  hir  whOe  - 
R.  R.  G. 


6TH  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Hve  the  sixth  concert  of  Its  47th  sea- 
n  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
ill.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted.  The 
-ogram  was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Gym- 
lony  in  E  flat  major;  Martlnu,  "La 
agarre"  (The  Tumult),  Allegro  for  or- 
lestra  (first  performance);  Bloch 
iree  Jewish  Poems  (Dance,  Rite,  Pun- 
;al  procession);  Strauss,  Tone-poem 
^on  Juan." 

It  amuses  certain  English  critics  to 
leculate  concerning  the  musical  acttv- 
V  of  Mozart  if  he  had  lived  till  the 
me  of  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  symphony 
IS  a  harmless  amusement,  this  won-  i 
■l  ing  whether  Bizet  would  have  sur- i 
'^f.?,       "Carmen,"  Debussy  equalled 
-    Pelleas  and  Melisande";  whether  ' 
Hubert  would  have  acquired  intensity,  ' 
sion  and  needed  conciseness  in  the 
ater  forms  of  symphonic  music  The' 
ii.iectunng  critics  doubt  whether  Mo- 
,       it  could  have  written  an  "Eroica"  or 
work  of  similar  nobility.    We  know 
iiat  Beethoven  could  not  have  written 
lozarfs  three  chief  symphonies,  it  was 
)t  in  his  nature;  nor  was  it  proba- 
in  Mozart's  nature  to  write  an 
■olca."    Let  as  be  thankful  for  the 
\   as   we   are   for  Aeschylus  and 
'•nocles.    The  serenity  of  Mozart,  his 
uisite  sense  of  proportion,  and  his 
"ng  for  pure  beauty  of  thought  and 
'  ession  are  Sophoclean;  while  Beet- 
en    could    reach    the  Aeschylean 
'hts. 

'tie  performance  of  the  E  flat  sym- 
;ny  yesterday  was  Mozartean  with 
that  the  word  implies:  pure  beauty 
istant   euphony,   supreme  technical' 
in  the  service  of  loveliness.  Mr 
-ussevitzky,  appreciating  these  quali- 
■  i,  let  Mozart  speak  to  us,  the  Mo- 
zart of  1788,  not  the  possible  Mozart 
I  of  1803-4,  the  year  of  the  "Eroica" 
i  There  was  a  reduced  orchestra  in  the 
spring  section,  refreshing  to  the  par 
lor  nothing  is  more  intolerable  than  a 
performance  by  an  orchestra  that  Mo- 
zart "might  employ  if  he  was  now 
living."  The  performance  of  yesterday  is 
comparable  to  that  of  Beethoven's  First 
Sj-mphony  conducted  by  Mr.  Koussevit- 
zky  at    the   Beethoven    festival  last 
,  March. 

The  word  "Bagarre"  as  used  by  Mar- 
tinu  for  the  title  of  his  Allegro  is  best 
explained  by  the  argument  which 
prepared  for  his  music.  He  seeks 
portray  movement,  dash,  the  enthusi- 
I  asm  of  a  crowd,  a  surging  mass  as  at 
the  landing  of  Lindbergh  at  Bourget  or 
at  a  football  game;  chaos  ruled  by  ten- 
sion, joy,  wonder;  chaos  governed  by 
a  common  feeling  that  is  moulded  into 
powerful,  irre.sistible  force. 

Without  any  desire  to  be  descriptive 
in  tones,  Martinu  gives  this  idea  of  a 
great  multitude  in  tumultuous  move- 
ment.   It  is  said  that  this  Czecko-Slo- 
vakian  composer,  having  studied  first 
with  Suk  at  Prague,  underwent  in  turn 
the  influence  of  Stravinsky,  Debussy, 
the  Impressionists;  that  drawn  toward 
the  French  school,  he  went  to  Paris  for 
further  study  with  Roussel,  and  now 
lives  there  purposing  to  base  his  music 
on    the    traditions   of    Smetana  and 
Dvorak  as  these  traditions  have  been! 
modified  and  enriched  by  today's  ten-' 
dencios  toward  thought  and  expression. 
Surely  there  is  no  dominating  influ- 
ice  to  be  noted  in  'La  Bagarre."  Ma:  - 
^lu  speaks  for  himself.    He  does  not 
rch  after  strange  liarmonies,  he  docs 
hun  the  orthodox  tonalities.  When 
?s  dissonances,  it  is  bcrause  they 


enter  unavoidably  into  his  scheme;  he 
uses  them  sparingly  to  gain  desired  and 
necessary  eltects.  The  motives  are  all 
for  the  main  purpose:  to  give  the  im-i' 
pression  of  a  great  crowd,  turbulent  in 
excitement  and  joy,  rushing  against  all 
obstacles  and  crashing  through  them. 
This  "Bagarre"  in  exciting;  the  hearer, 
is  one  of  the  mighty  mass  and,  breath- 
I  less,  is  borne  along,  exulting.  It  is  I 
(  fresh,  virile  music,  the  ecstatic  expres- 
sion of  strength,  power,  dominance. 

Seldom  has  an  unfamiliar  composi- 
tion, one^  by  an  unknown  composer, ' 
been  so  enthusiastically  welcomed  in 
Symphony  hall.    Music  and  perform- 
ance were  inspiring. 
As  Mozart's  symphony  was  shrewdly 
i  associated  with  this  tempestuous  "La 
I  Bagarre"  in  the  first  half  of  the  con- 
cert, so  the  Poems  of  Bloch  were  Joined 
with  "Don  Juan."    Thus  there  were 
striking    contrasts.    The    Poems  are 
charged  with  the  soul  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Old  Testament;  as  revealed  in  the 
psalms  and  by  the  prophets;  in  the 
despair  of  the  Preacher  at  Jerusalem- 
in  the  savagery  of  the  historical  books- 
m  the  eroticism  of  the  Song  of  Songs'. 
Take  the  "Dance"  for  example;  here 
wildness  IS  mingled  with  a  sensuousness 
that  IS  of  the  Orient,  not  the  weft  The 
Poems,  as  a  whole,  might  be  revised 
to  their  advantage;  they  might  well  be 
ishortened;  they  might  be  more  com- 
pact, especially  in  the  case  of  the  first 
and  the  third,  for  there  is  often  the 
thought  that  the  composer  has  said 
his  say;  but  no,  the  dance  is  resumed 
or  the  piercing  cries  of  lamentation' 
are  heard  again  till  the  mourners  stop 
their  wailing  only  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. 

A  brilliant  Interpretation  of  "Don 
Juan  with  the  love  song  for  the  oboe 
charmingly  played  by  Mr.  Gillet  brought 
the  end. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight- 
the  orchestra  will  be  awav  next  week' 
the  next  concerts  will  be  on  Dec  2 
and  3. 


lerence  U 
esque  deai  : 

up  her  mouiuauis,  and  iier  itreairs  were 
collected  into  iron  pipes,  the  joy  of 
Switzerland  hes  in  her  toy-houses  and 
larm  yards:  the  joy  of  Crete  is  toe 
sight  of  a  wild  goat  at  evening 
I  "In  Mozambique  it  came  to  me  when  ' 
a  brown  savage,  with  tufts  of  bluejay 
feathers  on  his  breast,  a  leopard  skin 
round  his  loins,  and  a  sixpenny  look- 
ing glass  lashed  to  his  arm,  sprang  froW  | 

the  train  and  went  bounding  into  the 
forest  to.  seek  his  bride." 

AH  this  and  more,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction. After  this  who  would  not  go 
with  Mr.  Nevinson  as  a  companion  to 
Normandy,  the  land  of  pirates,  pass 
through  the  "Valley  of  Theleme,"  meet  at 
Chinon,  M.  de  Granbouche,  the  notable 
traveler,  traverse  the  plain  of  Langue- 
doc,  stopping  at  French  towns  that  still 
'he  under  the  protecting  shadow  of 
Rome";  hear  the  beautiful  women  at 
Les  Beaux  describe  the  Court  of  Love 
and  go  along  the  old  coast  road,  till  Mr' 
Nevinson  encounters  "the  most  difficult 
task  in  life—the  ta^  of  turning  back  " 
and  Mr.  Carmichael  takes  the  guidance 
from  San  Remo  to  Florence,  halting  at 
pleasant  and  romantic  places,  telling  in 
a  special  chapter  about  the  burning  of 
Shelley's  body,  questioning  the  honesty 
of  the  reports  at  the  time,  deploring 
that  much  is  dark  and  dubious  in  the 
tragic  end  of  the  poet  and  his  poor 
friend,  Williams. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  book  would 
be  an  excellent  Christmas  present,  for 
Christmas  giving  is  perfunctory,  and  a 
book  for  a  friend  is  too  often  chosen  at 
random.  "Sketches  on  the  Old  Road 
Through  France  to  Florence"  is  for  any 
day  in  the  year. 


Many  should  welcome  the  addition  of 
Stevenson's  "Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey,"  to  Everyman's  Library, 
an  edition  in  the  new  binding  for  that 
series. 


he 
to 


About  the  time  that  Mr.  Newman  ar- 
rives in  Boston  with  his  richly  illus- 
trated and  informing  "travel  talks"  our 
friends-  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson, 
with   their   virtuous   wives,   think  of 
Florida,  the  Pacific  coast,  northern  Af- 
rica, southern  France,  the  Riviera,  any- 
where to  escape  from  New  England  and 
its  climate.    Only  to  the  fortunate  is  it 
given  to  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 
■not  necessarily  with  the  aid  of  an  air- 
plane— and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth;   the  great  majority  of  us 
must  travel  with  Mr.  Newman  in  Sym- 
phony hall,  or  with  the  written  accounts 
of  charming  landscapes,  sunny  lands, 
picturesque    towns,    unfamiliar  people 
seen  and  observed  by  the  intrepid  who 
fear  not  fleas,  primitive  sanitary  accom- 
modations, doubtful  drinking  water,  the 
everlasting  chicken  and  salad,  chicory 
coffee,  the  discomforts  of  journeying, 
foreign  languages  pronounced  by  the 
natives  in  a  different  way  than  was 
taught  at  home.  For  stay-at-home  trav- 
elers, let  us  speak  of  a  few  books  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

For  agreeable  and  not  aggressively 
"educational"  reading,  there  is  'Sketches 
on  the  Old  Road  Through  France  to 
Florence,"  by  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray,  ac- 
companied by  Henry  W.  Nevison  and 
Montgomery  Carmichael.  First  of  all, 
it  is  a  handsome  volume  with  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's beautiful  pictures,  full-page  col- 
ored plates  and  17  illustrations  in  the 
text.  The  book  is  attractively  printed, 
prettily  bound. 

One  does  not  make  a  mistake  in  pur- 
chasing any  book  signed  by  Mr.  Nevin- 
son or  Mr.  Thomlinson.  How  perfunc- 
tory are  many  introductions  or  prefaces 
in  which  a  writer  strives  to  show  that 
he  is  a  finer  fellow  than  the  author  to 
whom  reference  is  sometimes  grudging- 
ly made.  Mr.  Nevinson  introduces  him- 
self, but  does  not  talk  about  himself.  He 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Murray's  pictures  rep- 
resent not  only  the  actual  beauty  which 
is  "to  come  extent  visible  to  any  one 
\  ho  can  perceive  beauty  at  all;  he  hints 
at  something  that  lujks  behind  the  visi- 
ible  beauty";  in  buildings  and  land- 
j  scapes  he  feels  for  '  The  long  story  of 
all  those  human  hopes  and  sufferings 
r.nd  high  endeavors — a  story  heard  in 
whispers,  and  only  by  those  who  know 
that  its  voice  is  there," 

Some  kinds  of  traveler's  joy,  Mr,  Nev- 
inson tells  us,  are  common  to  every  jour- 
ney: "To  all  except  very  distinguished 
people,  there  is  a  sense  of  escape,  a 
loosening  of  habit's  fetters,  and  a  pleas-  I 
ing  loss  of  identity.  Ther.^  is  always  the 
hope  that  the  people  and  things  we  may 
meet  will  be  more  agreeable  than  tbi 
people  and  the  things  we  are  accw, 
tcmed  to.  There  is  the  still  more  glcri'. 
ous  hope  that  the  traveler  hlmseU  may 
become  mere  agreeable,  also." 

Each  part  of  the  world  has  a  special 
joy  of  its  own:  Spain,  "the  joy  of  indif-  i 


I  For  those  who  wish  to  visit  South 
America  as  business  men,  not  merely  as 
tourists,  there  is  "South  America:  An 
Economic  and  Regional  Geography  with 
a  Historical  Chapter,"  by  E.  W.  Shana- 
han,  with  50  maps  and  diagrams,  a 
stout  octavo  of  318  pages,  stuifed  with 
facts  and  figures;  a  book  for  informa- 
tion and  reference,  valuable  in  this  re- 
spect, no,t  for  slippers,  pipe  and  arm- 
chair, but  for  those  who  wish  to  know 
the  geographical  features,  industries, 
leading  physical  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, that  profits  may  accrue  from  in- 
vested northern  capital; 

Claude  Washburn  in  his  "Opinions" 
— a  book  of  decidedly  original  essays  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later— has  much 
to  say  that  should  interest  and  amuse 
those  who  have  traveled  in  European 
countries,   those  who  hope   to  travel 
I  there,  and  those  who  are  now  living  in . 
i  Europe.   Mr.  Washburn  tries  to  explain 
:  why  some  Americans,  neither  loafers  ' 
nor  sentimentalists,  prefer  living  abroad  i 
to  living  at  home.    He  visits  Zenith 
I  and  finds  even  the    people    of  Main 
street  civilized,  beautifully  sure  of  them- 
selves, having  something  of  the  eary 
charm  one  sniffs  up  at  the  tearoom  of 
the  Ritz  (in  Paris).    The  other  essays 
pertaining  to  travel  are  "Truth  and 
Fiction   in   Italy,"  "Luigi   Pirandello,  ' 
The  French,"  but  there  are  essays  of 
perhaps  more  general  interest:  "Sophis- 
tication,"  "Women,"   "Legend,"  "Suc- 
cess,"   "Black    and    White,"   and  an 
amazing  one  on  pornography,  with  the 
conclusion:  "Good  pornography  is  al- 
ways gay,  which  is  the  more  to  its 
credit,  since  the  subject  it  is  being  gay- 
about  IS  so  grim.    We  should  welcome' 
such  gaiety,  not  suppress  it." 


>'iilrci 

^or  them,  ihe  care  taken  to  instil  in  the 
young  the  gaspcl  according  to  Lenin, 
etc.,  etc,  A  full  account  of  Mr.  New- 
man's dispassionate  recital  of  what  he 
saw  would  fill  much  more  space  than 
that  nov,'  allotted.  It  Is  possible  to  give 
only  an  imperfect  summary  of  the 
salient  points  of  his  story. 
Russia  is  the  most  expensive  country 
«he  has  ever  visited.  The  government 
has  "nationalized,"  1.  e.,  confiscated, 
everything  In  Moscow  as  in  the  rest 
of  Russia.  The  hotels,  run  by  the  gov- 
ernment, charge  high  prices.  There  isi 
scant  housing  for  the  population,  which 
has  greatly  increased.  Each  person  Is 
allowed  only  so  many  cubic  feet.  A 
husband  often  rooms  with  other  men, 
•  his  wife  with  other  women.  She  may 
cook  for  her  husband,  while  the  other 
women  stand  waiting  their  turn.  Ex- 
cellent operatic  performances  and  bal- 
lets are  given  for  the  workmen  at  a 
low  price. 

Religion  is  not  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  it  has  not  been  suppressed.! 
All  religions  are  tolerated.  Thousands! 
go  to  their  church,  as  they  go  to  the 
tomb  of  Lenin  v.ho  is  to  them  a  saint. 
The  icons  which  have  been  removed 
from  churches  and  streets  are  collected 
In  museums.  These  museums,  rich  in' 
paintings,  reproductions  of  ancient 
statuary,  precious  objects  of  art,  are: 
visited  by  peasants,  working  people  andi 
children,  who  are  guided  by  competent, 
'  persons.  There  never  was  "nationaliza- 
tion"  of  women.  They  occupy  many 
government  positions;  they  are  able 
speakers  in  what  corresponds  to  our 
Legislttures.  There  are  few  motor  cars 
In  Moscow.  No  communist  owns  one; 
those  allowed  are  for  government  of- 
ficials and  foreign  diplomats.  The 
telephone  service  is  better  than  in  our 
own  great  cities.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  government  that  thousands  of  young 
boys  and  girls  steal,  sleep  in  streets 
and  are  as  wolves.  Turned  adrift  by 
killing  of  parents  or  by  the  famine 
that  orphaned  them,  they  will  not  live 
In  houses  that  have  been  provided. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  points  on 
which  Mr.  Newman  enlarged  In  an  en- 
grossing manner.  It  was  a  travel  talk 
charged  with  information,  spoken  with- 
out the  wish  to  extenuate  or  exagger- 
ate; a  talk  that  with  the  wealth  of 
moving  and  still  pictures  gave  the  au- 
dience a  better  idea  of  the  Moscow  of 
today,  with  its  shops  selling  only  neces- 
sities and  the  cheapest  of  goods,  its 
markets,  where  vegetables  are  pur- 
chased rather  than  meat,  where  the 
,  bootleggers  deal  in  provisions,  than  all 
that,  purporting  to  come  from  well- 
informed  correspondents,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  our  newsp>apers.  Add  to  this, 
that  pictures  portray  the  life  of  the 
Muscovites  more  vividly  than  even  Mr. 
Newman's  talk. 

The  travel  talk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  The  subject  next  week  will 
be:  "River  Volga;  the  Caucasus;  the 
Crimea."  P.  H. 


We  now  have  space  onlv  to  mention] 
the  fact  that  six  volumes  of  the  library ' 
edition,  illustrated,  of  Hakluyts's  "Navi-I 
gallons  and  Voyages,"  have  been  pub- 1, 
lished  by  the  Duttons;  two  more  to{' 
come.    Is  there  any  better,  more  read- 
able collection  of  stories  about  daring  ■ 
adventure,  strange  manners  and  cus-l 
toms  among  distant  quarters  of  the  ■ 
earth  within  the  compass  of  the  first 
1600  Christian  years? 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 
NEWMAN  TOPI 

Mr.  Newman  gave  the  first  of  his 
eageriy  anticipated  Travel  Talks,  "Soviet 
Russia  and  Republican  France,"  last 
night  in  Symphony  Hall.  There  was  a 
great  and  deeply  Interested  audience. 
Interested  in  the  uncensored  picture.?— 
the  first  that  have  come  from  Russia — 
and  in  Mr.  Newman's  account  of  what 
he  saw  in  what  has  long  been  a  land 
of  mystery.  His  subject  was  "Moscow," 
the  capital  of  the  Soviet  government. 

The  talk  was  Illustrated  by  many 
pict-ures,  which  gave  one  an  idea  of 
present  street  life,  the  schools  for  the 


TREMONT  TEMPLE— Tony  Sarg's 
Af-rionettes.  Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov. 
18  and  19. 

Although  more  of  the  seats  at  the 
first  evening  marionette  performance 
should  have  been  occupied  by  young- 
sters, it  is  gratifying  to  be  brought  face 
to  lace  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
elders  in  this  social-mad  world  of  ours 
who  not  only  read— surreptitiously  or 
otherwise— "Alice,"  "Peter  Pan,"  "Win- 
•nie  the  Pooh"  and  "I  Know  a  Secret, " 
but  who  are  also  willing  and  eag«  to 
spend  an  evening  listening  to  the  magic 
of  Scherherazade. 

The  children  who  attended  were  evi- 
dently those  to  whom  this  particular 
evening  had  been  a  long-promised  treat. 
Their  gala  best  was  none  too  good  to 
honor  Tony  Earg  with.  Little  tots 
scarcely  old  enough  to  lisp  Santa  Claus's 
name;  school  children  in  great  groups; 
mothers  not  regretting  at  all  their  op- 
portunity to  accompany  their  offspring, 
and  grandmothers  loeWaag  somewhat 
wistfully  at  the  eager-eyed  youth  before 
them;  they  all  were  there. 

Before  the  curtain  rose,  Tony  Sarg 
himself  came  bsfore  the  audience  to 
tell  them,  in  his  quiet-voiced  way,  the 
derivation  of  the  word  marionette— it 
means  "Little  Mary"  and  applies  to  the 
dolls  which  v,-cre  used  to  tell  Bible 
stories  in  Italy  in  the  days  before  Pinoc- 
chio.  This  tired-faced,  humorous,  child- 
loving  man  was  a  figure  of-  awe  for  the 
children  and  one  of  interest  to  the  older 
parsons. 

And  then  came  All  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves — a  whole  evening  with- 
out a  boring  moment.  Special  praise 
should  be  accorded  Mr.  Gordon  Ray  for 
the  perfect  lighting  effects  which  he 
achieved,  particularly  in  the  cave  of 
the  robbers.  The  costumes  were,  of 
course,  correct  to  the  last  detail,  as  were 
all  the  properties.  But  to  have  Ali  Baba 
and  Morginia  and  Cododad  come  to  life 
so  thoroughly — to  see  them  walk  al>ont 
and  hear  them  talk  and  to  watcli 
glana  dance  all  the  Intricate  i- 


Three  plays  will  be  seen  here  for  the  .first  time  tomorrow  night:  "Rang- 
'ang,"  a  negro  musical  comedy,  at  the  Tremont;  "Allez-Oop,"  with  sketches 
y  J.  P.  McEvoy  of  "Americana"  fame,  at  the  Colonial;  "Ariadne,"  by  A.  A. 
lilne,  at  the  Repertory. 

When  "Rang-Tang"  began  Its  engagement  at  the  Royale  Theatre,  New 
ork,  on  July  12,  1927,  the  company,  headed  by  Miller  and  Lyles,  included 
velyn  Freer,  Daniel  L.  Haynes,  Crawford  Jackson  and  other  singers,  dancers, 
>medians. 

"Allez-Oop"  came  to  the  Earl  Carroll  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Aug.  2, 
127.  The  cast  included  Victor  Moore,  Esther  Howard,  Evelyn  Bfcnnett, 
harles  Butterworth,  Bobby  Watson,  Madeleine  Fairbanks,  Lon  HascaU,  Her- 
lan  and  Seamon,  and  many  others. 


The  Ariadne  of  Mr.  Milne's  comedy  Is  not  the  woman  that  fell  in  love 
ith  Theseus,  gave  him  the  clew  of  thread  by  which  he  found  his  way  out 
t  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  was  deserted  by  this  hero  and  finally  found  by 
acchus,  who  made  her  his  wife;  the  Ariadne  who  is  represented  by  the 
:ulptor  Dannecker  as  exulting  in  her  beauty  and  seated  on  a  panther.  This 
riadne  has  figured  in  drama,  and  optra,  even  in  English  burlesque;  but  Mr, 
[ilne's  heroine  is  a  frolicsome  young  wife  in  England.  Her  husband.  John, 


^ro^TX'Z^^^^^^^  Of  john-the  Hingling 

!  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  as  TS  t^lM'^^'^^^^'  ^^'^  "^"^^^^^  ^^th 
;  that  after  he  was  graduated  from  Northwesti^^^^^^^^^  "P^gliacci."  it  is  said, 
:  many  and  sang  there  in  opera  Jniversity.  he  went  to  Ger- 

•  to  Z£^:^  Eerr^TaS  J  T  --i 

does  not  respect  his  own  abilities  as  higWy  as  he  ouS  "  * 

the  Se^^f  rS.^^^^^^^^^^^  says  that 

and  that  "the  final  discomfiture  of  Sie^,,!,  •  ^  transatlantic  liner, 
member  of  the  crew  exasperated  by  iX^'  "y 
Many  of  us  remember  James  T.  Powers 


to  master  their  job." 


Cook's.' 


n  love.  intrnrf„„=,.  _    -tngiisn.  "Mr.  Sleeman ' 


satire 


j  forest  lover  and  an  elderly  man  ^ff^rinrfrri  '  ^^'^^^^ 

spent  a  night  in  the  woods  with  the  S  fsJeT  1^^^°'  "^^^^"g 

propose  to  her  in  precisely  simi  ar  teJms  "  t    .^u''"'^  *°  second 

Garden'' a  homicidal  lunatic  "ixDoses  a^^^^^                 ^""l^  Walks  in  the 

other,  and  is  recaptured  by  h^k  jers  Zt'^T^  T  ""''  '° 

h  f  n<»   +K.   ii  i      _    ,.       .  «-CCperS   just   as   he  rJpsorvo^l,.   


>'  switching  off  the  electric  light — this  was  not  so  bad  until  her  John  began 
)  put  business  first.  He  wished  her  to  be  nice  to  a  rich  but  vulgar  client, 
he  was  nice,  so  that  the  amorous  man  proposed  luncheon  in  London.  She 
♦t  a  note  for  her  husband  informing  hTm  of  her  flight.  The  luncheon  did 
or  come  off,  for  the  client  was  also  a  business  man.  Ariadne  returned  by 
n  afternoon  train  to  have  her  fun  with  her  husband,  John,  who  sv.ore  he 
ould  not  take  any  more  business  from  this  client  who  thought  John  a 
irty  to  Ariadne's  little  Joke. 

When  "Ariadne;  or  Business  First"  was  produced  in  London  at  the  Hay- 
arket  Theatre  on  April  22,  1925,  Fay  Compton  took  the  part  of  Ariadne; 
m  Swinley,  that  of  the  husband,  Allan  Aynesworth,  that  of  the  amorous 
ient,  Horace  Maldrum.  There  was  a  curtain-raiser:  Ian  Colvin's  one-aci 
icralily  "The  Three  Rogues." 


{biting  the  throat  of  the  lady  who protke/^ '^'"''^^''^  ^"'^'^^^^^ 
,  'Samson  and  Delilah'."  "The  Call'-  nr^1»  *  !^      ^™          the  aria  from 
 _  ,  M-.to  -  clance  with  Death.  (But  this  .  ..f  ..L'^'™  °'  ^  dying 

mother 

as  a  good  one— when  he  put  her  first;  but  the  clock  had  to  agree  with  the  '  j  which  Sibelius  wrote  his  Valse  Triste )  Kuolema"  (Death)  for 

le  of  the  town  hall;  there  was  the  evening  newspaper;  one  saved  twopence  1  

'  Lon?;n?  nr  J  iTZ^Vi;       ?  -^^^^     piays  m 

has  the  difference  between  the  taLfS  LSf'"  "T''  '"^'^  ^'^^ 

been  so  painfully  driven  home  to  the  „°L^o"f  ^^^^f '"^"'^an  Playgoers 
The  failure  of  "Abie's  Irish  Rose' to  atSlrJ  bS  ^  "  theatrical  managers, 
drawal  after  a  very  short  rurof^SenS  "  ^""^ 

enormously  successful  in  the  Lta  stltes   vT  ''''''  b^*-", 

publics  could  have  predicted  confident  f  that  nlith''""'  "^""^^  ^^e  two  j 
don  I  saw  one  in  Philadelphia  iTon^in  UetZ  ^^^^^^^  *°  ' 

tiuahties  Which  made  American  audinces  Ukl  T^'      J  '^^"''^  t^'^ 
-emed  to  me.  would  leave  LondoneTcS  A^d  ToTn^TlZ^r ' 
«  has  been  stated  that  Fred^Pi^TI^dale  ii  making  ,:25.000  a  year  by 


his  plays. 

Ibsen's  "Lady  Inger  of  Ostrat 


'  Rang  Tang,"  a  negro  musical  comedy.  One  cannot  help  remembering 
jjoience  Mills  in  "Shuffle  Along"  and  other  plays  of  negro  life,  and  moum- 
hg  tier  untimely  death— she  was  only  26  years  old. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  of  Nov.  3  paid  to  her  memory  a  glowing 
ibute  which  is  worthy  of  preservation: 

To  speak  of  the  art  of  Florence  Mills  is  perhaps  to  use  too  pretentious 
\,oid.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  her  personality,  and  no  more  than  that, 
'hich  made  the  sudden  news  of  her  death  so  strangely,  disturbingly  painful, 
'here  is  always  something  tragic  in  the  extinction  of  youth,  and  still  more 
hen  it  is  youth  endowed  with  such  electric  vitality  as  hers;  but  "Queens 
ave  died  young  and  fair"  before  today,  and  a  Queen  of  Revue  who  delighted 
or  a  little  while  the  hearts  of  English  audiences  might  well  have  died  and 
een  forgotten  amid  the  rush  of  everyday  affairs.  And  yet  there  was  some-, 
liing  in  Florence  Mills  which  made  her  unforgettable,  and  the  queer  little! 
•eak  in  her  voice  and  her  soft  lisping  accent  will  haunt  us  poignantly  now 
hat  we  know  we  shall  never  hear  them  again.  i 
"It  was  no  common  personality  which,  night  after  night,  could  ensnare' 
he  hearts  of  London  audiences  in  spite  of  the  glare  of  the  battens  and  the  , 
estless  cscophony  of  a  jazz  accompaniment,  which  she  conquered  and  made  ■ 
_er  servant.  Artless  she  seemed,  but  it  was  artlessness  of  a  kind  which  only 
be  highest  artists  can  achieve.  Her  personality  was  essentially  untheatrical. 
t  by  theatrical  we  mean  the  blatant  triumph  of  the  personality  which  uses 
he  theatre  to  stun  its  audience.  Her  appeal  was  delicate,  personal,  inti- 
nate;  and  the  background  of  hypnotic  rhythm  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
elligence  was  drugged  before  she  came  on  the  stage  suddenly  became  irrele- 
vant and  tiresome  when  her  tiny  figure  appeard.  She  exploited  her  per- 
onality  not  by  means  of,  but  in  opposition  to,  her  surroundings,  and  the 
lare  of  large-scale  revue  was  dimmed  by  her  presence.  The  clattering 
liches  of  the  modern  popular  song  began  almost  to  convey  something  when 
le  sang  them,  and  the  empty  movements  of  a  modern  chorus  lost  their 
reariness  and  took  on  some  of  the  joyousness  and  vitality  of  the  atmosphere 


In  London,  a  .  _   
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country? 
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It  was  first 


IN  THE  FILM  WORLD 


The  Strange  Story  of  Valentino's  Death- 
John  Ervine's  View  of  the  Cinema 


-St. 


1  which  she  moved. 

"Infinite  joyousness,  sweeping  back  the  tide  of  years  and  inducing  a 
jrefree  mood  of  springtime,  was,  perhaps,  her  greatest  gift;  but  with  it,  as 
kind  of  undertone  which  now  and  again  emerged,  was  an  infinite  pathos. 
;er  fragility  in  itself  was  a  suggestion  of  it,  and  her  childlike  abandon  to 
le  mood  of  the  minute  added  to  it.   It  was  not  surprising,  somehow,  to 
!arn  that  off  the  stage  she  was  a  grave,  serious  woman,  who  thought  much 
1  the  status  of  colored  people,  and  fought  hard  to  establish  them  as  meni 
nd  women  with  the  same  claims  on  the  world  as  the  whites.  All  was  im- 
jlicit  in  her  voice  when  she  sang  the  sentimental  rubbish  which  no  one  but! 
ihe  could  have  made  worth  a  hearing.  Somewhere  one  sensed  the  sad  dig-j 
,iity  of  a  race  which  the  world  had  treated  unjustly— a  kind  of  sensibilityj 
which  made  all  our  memories  of  nigger-minstrel  buffoonery  seem  shabby] 
and  dull.  This  was  Florence  MiUs's  real  message,  which  her  deUcious  artistry 
kept  hidden,  or  almost  hidden,  because  at  the  moment  i%  was  irrelevant.  Sh^ 
uerself  believed  that  hard  work  and  achievement  were  worth  all  the  protests 
in  the  world  if  the  negro  was  ever  to  come  into  his  own.   T)ie  memories  of^ 
London  playgoers,  at  all  events,  are  not  likely  to  disappoint  the  faith  that 
,jie  held." 


Florence  Mills  first  visited  London  on  May  31,  1923,  in  "Dover  Street 
Dixie." 


The  Secolo  of  Milan  has  published  an  amazing  story  to  the  effect  that 
Rudolf  Valentino  was  murdered.  The  story  is  as  fantastic  as  any  film  play  Ik 
the  dayb  of  "The  Iron  Claw"  and  Pearl  White,  heroine  of  thrilling  and  In- 
credible adventures. 

It  was  first  thought  that  a  woman,  passionately  in  love  with  Valentino 
and  insanely  jealous,  put  him  out  of  the  way,  so  that  she  would  not  b* 
obliged  to  see  him  pursued  by  other  admirers.  It  was  also  said  that  he  wai 
killed  by  a  rival  in  the  film  world. 

According  to  the  Secolo,  private  detectives  have  been  busying  themselvei 
in  the  United  States.  They  gained  information  from  a  woman,  the  wife  of  u 
detective,  who  sometimes  help.s  her  husband  in  his  work. 

She  was  m  n  Broadway  cabaret  one  night.  Valentino  was  "besieged"  by  r 
young  woman  known  to  be  madly  in  love  with  him.  He  took  no  notice  of 
her,  but  paid  attentions  to  a  woman,  an  enemy  of  his  female  pursuer.  A 
little  later  the  detective  saw  the  rejected  one  signalling  a  couple  of  suspicious 
men,  and,  then,  leaving  the  cabaret  with  a  man  who  had  vainly  begged  Val- 
entino to  work  for  him.  The  detective  approached,  as  if  by  accident,  the 
.-minister  couple;  she  heard  one  of  them  say:  "The  Indian  method  is  infalli- 
ble. You  mix  into  a  drink  the  powder  of  diamonds.  Whoever  drinks  this 
inixture  has  his  stomach  and  intestines  perforated  in  a  thousand  places.  The 
doctors  cannot  give  a  name  to  the  malady,  which  Is  Incurable;  they  can 
only  talk  of  appendicitis  or  septicemia." 

Here  we  are  in  good  mediaeval  Italian  days  when  a  man  was  killed  by  » 
poisoned  torch  borne  before  him,  a  poisoned  helmet  or  pommel  of  a  saddle;  % 
woman  by  a  poisoned  portrait  of  a  loved  one,  a  bouquet  or  a  fan.  Llghtbom 
tells  young  Mortimer  in  Marlowe's  "Edward  the  Second"  that  he  needs  no 
instructions  for  the  killing  of  the  king. 

"I  learned  in  Naples  how  to  poison  flowers. 
To  strangle  with  a  lawn  thrust  down  the  throat; 
To  pierce  the  windpipe  with  a  needle's  point; 
Or  whilst  one  is  asleep,  to  take  a  qullI 
And  blow  a  little  powder  In  his  ears; 
Or  open  his  mouth  and  pour  quicksilver  down." 
Then  there  is  death  by  powdered  glass,  not  necessarily  by  diamonda, 
according  to  the  old  beUef.  How  about  professional  glass-eaters?  How  about 
gallant  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe  of  the  ship  Revenge,  whose  heroism  was  sung  by 
Tennyson  (having  read  Walt  Whitman's  description  of  the  fight  between 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  .Serapis):  Let  us  quote  from  the  "large 


tastlmly^of  John  Hulghen  van  Unschoten.  to  e  found  m  Ha^uyt. 
•■Principal  voyages,  Trafflques  and  Discoveries  of  the  ^^^f  j"^''^  . 
-He  was  of  so  hard  a  complexion  that  as  he  continued  among  the  Spanish 
crptalns  JhS  they  were  at  dinner  or  supper  with  him^he  wou^  carous. 
three  or  four  glasses  of  wine,  and  In  a  bravirie  take  the  ^l-ses  etween 
his  te%th  and  crash  them  in  pieces  and  swallow  them  downe  ^^at  °ften^ 
times  the  blood  ran  out  of  his  mouth  without  any  harme  at  all  ^nto  hhn^  I 
and  this  was  told  me  by  divers  credible  persons  that  many  tm^es  stood  and 

"'""m  ^iT'time  Valentino  died,  the  cause  was  said  to  be  "septic  endo- | 
carditlsa.  which  is  a  poisoning  of  the  lining  of  the  membrane  of  the  heart., 
foUowlng  a  double  operation  for  appendicitis  and  pleurisy  m  the  left  lung. 

;j  "Films:  Facts  and  Forecas^-^^T^Kstrange  Fawcett.  has  receiv^  1 
^  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  mention  from  London  ^^-^^'^J'^^- f^" 
John  Ervine  writes  in  his  breeziest  manner.  He  praises  Mr.  Fawcet» 
lor  his  industrious  compilation  of  facts,  his  personal  acquaintance  wi^I 
Uie  technical  details  ot  the  industry  gained  from  visits  to  film  factories  In^ 
this  country,  England  and  Germany. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  seen  more  films  than  are  good  tat 
style.  Writing  about  Los  Angeles,  he  begins  a  sentence  in  this  manner:  'Com. 
then  these  hordes  of  lusty  miners  in  their  covered  wagons,  and  tickled  th. 
beds  of  the  rivers  from  San  Francisco  southwards!'  If  that  is  not  the  au- 
thentic note  of  Hollywood,  then  I  have  never  read  a  caption  in  my  life 

Mr  Fawcett  "dazzles  and  appals  us  "with  his  accounts  of  the  expenditure 
that  is  incurred  in  making  movies."  "Paramount  produces  between  70  and  M  , 
full-length  films  every  year,  and  during  the  year  beginning  September,  1927.  | 
prop...es  to  spend  14,400,000  on  nrod=ution."  This  leads        ^rjine  to  sa^ , 
,  ^-There's  richness  for  you!'  as  Mr.  Squeers  remarked  when  he  served  hU 
I  pupils  with  dollops  of  what  sailors  call  burgoo." 

1  \rd  t^ie,  Mr  Ervine  frees  his  mind  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  »  i 
i  unfair' towards  the  cinema.  This  great  cost,  he  says,  is  incurred  m  making 
'  oerishable  goods.  "There  is  no  permanency  in  the  movie  worid.  All  in  it  1. 
■Smeral.  yesterday's  film  is  dead  and  buried  beyond  all  hope  of  resuirec- 
■■  ion  At  the  end  of  30  years  of  worid-wide  and  amazingly  expensive  activity, 
^\othlng  has  been  produced  which  can  be  bequeathed  to  posterity  "But  oer- 
•■  aVn  mm  plays  are  revived.  It  might  be  said  that  English  dramatists  with  ft ' 
. :  Sw  excSpttons  during  the  last  30  years  have  bequeathed  little  to  posterity. 

;       Mr  Ervii  e  ci'.-s  the  mediaeval  tillage  players  who  left  some  plays  that 
'  -an  be  revived  to  our  pleasure  and  profit.   "It  is  a  long  time  now  since  th« 
Athenian  authors  were  laid  in  their  graves,  but  their  works  endure,  and 
:  .simple  citizens  living  now  in  Kentish  villages  gladly  perform  the  plays  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  Elizabethans  are  dust  and 
^  ashes,  but  their  plays  are  alive.  The  bones  of  men  who  never  dreamed  that 
' '  £4  400,000  might  be  spent  in  a  single  year  by  a  single  syndicate      the  pro- 
duction of  pictures  are  scattered  about  the  graveyards  of  the  world,  but  th. 
pictures  that  these  men  painted,  and  the  statues  that  they  made  and  th»^ 
music  that  they  composed,  and  the  books  they  wrote  still  nourish  the  imag- 
ination  and  kindle  the  spirit  of  mankind.  I  find  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  film  industry  is  an  artistic  enterprise,  when  I  am  assured  by  its  staunch- 
est  advocates  that  its  products  are  as  perishable  as  fish." 

The  statement  that  the  plays  of  the  Elizabethans  are  still  alive  as  plays, 
not  merely  as  poetry,  would  be  stoutly  disputed  by  William  Archer,  if  he  we/t 
alive    He  had  his  say  on  this  subject  in  "The  Old  Drama  and  the  New. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  I 

Sunday— Jordan  HalJ,  3:30  P.  M.   People's  Symphony  Orchestra.   Mr.  MoUen-  | 
hauer,  conductor;  Felix  Fox.  pianist.  See  special  notice.  .„,,„., 
Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M.    "English  Music  -Mive  Again, 
■     Henrv  Gideon  and  Assistants;  8  P.  M.,  Folk  Music  of  Many  Lands 
(under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Institute  Y.  \V.  C.  A.) 

Ford  Hall,  corner  Bowdoin  street  and  Ashburton  place.  <  :»0  P-  M. 
Blanche  Haskell,  soprano.  American  Folk  Songs.  Chas.  P.  Taft.  2d.  on 
"Crime  and  Fts  Ticatment."  Philip  F.  La  Folletts  ou  "Democracy  vs. 
Dictatorship." 

Monday— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  .M.  Irene  Scharrer,  pianist.  Bach-Rummel: 
luonudj    ju  by  Thy  Grace."  from  the  22d  cantata,,  "Jesus  Christ,  the 

Son  of  God,"  from  the  Easter  cantata.  Bach-Hess.  "Jesu.  Joy  of  Mans 
Desirinir."  from  the  147th  cantata.  Boyce-Craxton,  Gavotte  (first  per- 
formance). Mattheson-Bauer,  Air  Varie  (first  performance).  Debussy. 
Reflets  dans  I'eau,  Poissons  d'Or.  Ravel.  Jeux  d'eau.  Chopin.  Sonata, 
B  minor,  Ballade  in  F  minor,  Impromptu  in  A  flat.  Etude  in  C  minor,  op. 
25,  No.  12.  ,  „    .  .J 

Tuesday- Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M..    James  R.  Houghton,  baritone;  Reginald 
Boardman.  piaiUst.    Bantock,  Song  of  the  Genie.  ^  S.behus  War  Swg 
of  Tyrtaeus;  A  Maiden  Yonder  Sings.  Greig,  Eros.  Sindmg,  Fuge.  Schu- 
bert. Im  Abendroth.    Schumann,  Wanderlicd.    Brahms,  Feldeinsam- 
kpit  Staendchen.    Oscar  J.  Fox.  cowboy  songs  (Rounded  Up  in  Glory, 
rum,'  All  Ye  Jolly  Cowboys,  Old  Paint,  Greer  County).  Dvorak,  Seven 
Gyp^y  s"nVs.  op.  55.  Ha^dley,  Kgyptian  AVar  Song.  Ballaniino,  Nfjht 
at  the  Mission.   MacDowell.  The  .-ea.   James.  The  Victory  Riders,    ihe  ■ 
program  states  that  the  song  by  Cantock  and  the  cowboy  songs  wiU  bjj 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
Wednesday— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.    Baldas-are  Ferlazzo,  violinist;  Richard 
Mallby    pianist.   Handel.  Sonata  in  D.   Lalo,  Symphonic  Espagnols. 
Bloch.  Niguin  (Baal  Shem).  Kreisler,  Schoen  Rosraarin.  Paganini-Auer. 
Paganini,  Caprice  No.  ^4.  '  ,    ,  . 

Saturday— 6  Byron  street.  Henry  Gideon  s  second  talk  on  "The  Art  of  Listen- 
Saturaay      ^„^j^„    subject:  "Russia."    Samuel  WUenski.  piamst.  , 


The  description  of  the  home  life  of  movie  magnates  in  Mr.  Fawcetfi 
bo-^k  shows  Mr.  Ilrvine  what  is  "wrong"  with  moving  pictures.  Mr.  Marcml 
Loew  began  life  as  an  errand  boy. 

"But  he  had  a  pretty  good  sense  of  putting  two  and  two  together,  and 
loday  you  can  see  him  in  his  wonderful  Long  Island  home  with  his  privat*  i 
bathing  beach  and  pier,  his  golf  course  attached  to  the  house,  his  60  garden-  i 
evs  his  acres  of  greenhouses,  his  great  circular  bathing  pool  set  in  a  tropical , 
conservatory.  .   .  .  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  film  magnates,  whose  hous« 
I  did  not  visit,  had  enough  hquor  in  its  cellars  to  last  the  full  house,  consump-  , 
on  for  50  years.   ...  A  dozen  or  more  visitors  will  be  welcomed  at  a  film  i 
•hiefs  house  during  a  week-end.  The  time  of  arrival  is  about  2  on  Saturday,  j 
and  you  get  some  tennis  or  golf  in  before  6,  when  it  is  time  to  adjourn  to  the 
house,  for  a  drink.   Dinner  is  at  7,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  latest  pictures 
will  be  screened  in  the  private  projection  theatre  without  music.   .   -  . 
Everyone  talks  films  practically  all  the  time,  or  else  money,  and  as  a  side- 
line financial  relations  between  America  and  Europe.   .   .   .  Amencant 
•annot  get  off  the  subject  of  money.  They  will  look  at  you  in  blank  surpris* 
you  begin  talking  about  a  film  which  stirred  you  because  of  its  admirable 
■position  or  the  treatment  of  the  theme.  While  you  expatiate  mildly  they 
patiently,  but  they  have  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  'The  public  passed 
It  up!'  But  their  mouths  water  and  their  eyes  sparkle  when  you  talk  of  ft 
successful  pic'-re.  ..."  ,  ,    .  »  . 

To  wnich  Mr.  Ervine  sourly  replies:  "Meaning  by  a  successful  picture^ 
one  which  appeals  to  a  vast  multitude  of  mutts,  hicks,  rubes  or  hayseeds. 
Here  Mr.  Eivine  simply  pesvish;  ht  loses  his  sense  of  values  and  dis- 
crimination. There  are  many  screen  plays  that  appeal  to  play-goers  who 
also  enjoy  Bernard  Shaw,  Synge  (when  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
seein-  one  of  his  plays),  modern  plays  by  the  Spanish.  French,  Itahans. 
Germans.  How  unfair  his  conclusion  of  the  whole  "^f ""'^^ .'^"XS 
the  ideas  of  living  entertained  by  movie  magnates  to  those  o^  Rornans 
m  the  degenerate  years  of  the  Empire,  and  quotes  solemnly  t»°n^  0^^^°"^ 
•in  those  palaces  sound  is  preferred  to  sense;  and  the  care  of  the  body 

"  '"NeariVSar'Sfd'a  half  millions  of  pounds  ate  to  be  spent  by  one 

May  not  art  and  big  business  be  combined?  , 

u  - 
vch 
shui 


GEORGE  ADE  PLAY 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

George  Ade's  old  play,  "The  College  , 
Widow,"  fitted  with  divers  dscorations 
and  adornments.  Is  on  display  at  the 
Metropolitan  this  week  with  Dolores 
Costello  as  the  lady  who  loved  a  foot- 
"oall  team,  scrubs  and  all.  William  Col- 
lier, Jr.,  carries  the  ball  50  yards  as  the 
heroic  quarterb  c!<,  and  Douglas  Ger- 
rard  does  a  bit  of  very  inspired  acting 
aG  an  English  instructor. 

Archie  Mayo  did  the  direction,  which 
varies  from  brilliant  to  very  ordinary, 
and  the  foot'oall  game  is  exciting  enough 
to  make  the  spectators  burst  into  stren- 
uous applause.  As  for  the  college  at- 
mosphere, that  closely  resembles  the 
spirit  of  the  extraordinary  institution 
known  as  "Good  Old  Siwash,"  and  ap- 
pearing under  various  disguises  in  near- 
ly every  varsity  film  on  record. 

Tlie  subtitle  writer,  who  restrained 
himself  heroically  through  an  hour  of 
the  film,  burst  out  finally  with  the  fol- 
lowing masterpiece:  "Wliatever  you  may 
j  tliink  of  me,  Billy  Bolton,  Atwater  ha» 
'  made  a  man  of  you.'"  Luckily,  no  one, 
not  even  the  players,  takes  this  se- 
riously. .  , 

Miss  Costello  makes  a  charming  CoU 
lege  Widow,"  and  George  Ade's  e.-tcur- 
sion  into  coeducational  calamities  .still 
makes  first  rate  film  material.  Reel 
for  reel,  the  photoolav  is  better  than 
tliose  generally  built  about  college  foot- 
ball teams. 

The  stage  show  at  the  Metropolitan 
leaves  little  to  be  asked  for.  Opening 
with  Charlotte  Allen,  a  pleasing  .-.oprano 
v/ho  sings  one  of  Ethelbert  Kevin's  most 
popular  compositions,  accompanied  by 
a  pictorial  representation  of  Ne\in  on 
the  screen,  the  program  drifts  into  a 
timely  organ  solo  by  Martel,  "The  Col- 
lege Glee  Club"  and  thence  into  Mur- 1 
ray  Anderson's  "Listen  In,"  which  offers  | 
a  fine  array  of  diversified  talent.  J->ronie 
Mr.nn  opens  the  stage  show,  after  Rode- 
mlch's  popular  band  has  settled  the  au-  i 
diencs  in  a  responsive  mood.  Tlie  juve- 
nile dancer  is  followed  by  the  Ada 
Kaufmann  dancing  girls  who,  in  turn, 
i  yield  the  spotlight  to  Carlos  and  Inez, 
I  a  waltz  team  that  is  the  era'oodiment 
i  of  grace.  Various  orchestral  interpreta- 
'  tions  are  mingled  with  subsequent  acts, 
■  including  two  outstanding  features,  Ir- 
manette,  a  charming  and  talented  \'lo- 
1  llnist  who  courts  the  terpischorean  muse 
as  she  plays,  and  Delores  and  Eddy 
|,  presenting  a  Bowery  dance  which  is  far 
above  the  usual.  There  are  also  Herman 
'  and  Seaman,  comedy  acrobats,  "Soup 
;  tn  Nuts,"  a  Thanksgiv.ng  dwevti.sssmtnt, 
and  a  Paramount  News  Weekly. 


X,  hriffht  eves  of  the  youngsters, 
Mr  sars^  wish  thai  he  hoped  they 
^ouW  en^oy  Temselves  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  i:.    .  ■ 


THE  VAMP 

A    bobbed-haired    Carmen,  breathini 

cheap  perfume; 
A  graceful  figure,  features  not  so  fair 
Eyes  that  are  cold  as  ice,  but  not  s- 

firm; 

A  pleasant  smile,  a  chin  that's  not  to 
strong;  / 

A  flavor  of  night  clubs,  and  of  klssi 
warm. 

Bestowed  in  secret,  with  a  sly  caress. 
Upon  wh«itever  youth  her  arts  can  rouse 
To  passion's  madness — such  a  one  is 

she.  ,     rr^  n 

Caml>rldBe.  J-  T.  u 

THE  PERFECT  DIARIST 

Arthur  Ponsonby  finds  pleasure  in  ed- 
iting and  publishing  old  diaries,  some 
of  which  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who 
now  read  them.  Mr.  Ponsonby  includes 
in  his  collection  diaries  written  by  men 
of  recent  generations.  Charles  Russell 
was  a  foreman  riveter  working  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  in  Uganda.  He 
was  "a  typical  Cockney  and  a  remark 
ably  good  workman."  In  1898  he  was 
temporarily  out  of  employment.  He  im 
proved  his  leisure  by  writing  a  diary, 
Horn  which  we  quote  verb,  et  lit.:  . 

"Well  I  Ought  to  get  on  For  1  Do| 
Try  at  10  o'clock  we  Arrived  in  Beira, 
Quarter  Past  10  I  Stand  once  more  in\ 
The  Point  Hotel  With  About  7  Pounds' 
IDs  and  No  Work  I  Don't  Know  What  II 
Shall  do  Now  any  How  I  Haves  a  Gint 
and  Bitters  and  Turnes  In  .  .  . 
How  Long  I  Wa's  Sitting  Thinking  Likei 
this  I  Do  not  Know  but  I  Knew  I  PeW 
Damn  Miserable  and  Lonley,  Well  asi 
I  Said  Before  It  is  not  the  First  Tune 
I  Have  Found  in  This  Position  But  M 
i  I  Am  Luckey  Enough  to  Leave  Beirai 
and  Get  Round  to  Mombasa  and  Get) 
1  Work  I'll  Turn  over  A  New  leaf  For  the 
Better  and  show  a  Certain  Class  of 
People  What  I  am  Made  of,  I'm  Goir^ 
To  Have  A  Drink  Now  and  Try  and 
Drive  these  Morbid.  Thoughts  Away." 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 
Five  year  old  Arthur  awoke  at  ; 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  "Tell  nie  a 
story,  mother,"  he  begged.  "Hush,  dear 
quiet,"  she  replied.  "Father  wiU  be  home 
in  a  few  minutes  and  tell  us  both  one. 

ROMEO.  ♦ 


As  the  World  Wags: 
Recent  vaudeville  joke:  ,„.„„■ 
•'Say,  Bill,  did  you  ever  try  Bullfro8| 

^'^■Not^Eddie,  I  never  did.   What  kind! 

'^•'oh,  vou  just  take  a  few  swallowsj 
hop  a  round  a  few  times,  and  then 
croak."  -'■  ^- 

WHY  THE  EDITOR  DISAPPEARED 

(Honii'wood,  111..  News)  J 
Mrs  W  E.  Colladay  entertained  M 
luncheon  and  bridge  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon. It  was  a  most  festive  occ*-. 
sion  and  the  neighbors  were  dehghtec| 
when  it  was  over. 

C  A.  E.  nominates  for  the  director 
ship  of  the  pomology  departnent  of  th<l 
1  Hall  of  Fame,  Mr.  S.  H.  Appleman  a] 
Boston.   ^  

ADD  "THE  WORLD  PROGRESS" 

"Ten  persons  were  shot  at  Brianslf 
yesterday  without  trial,  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  ■simplified  method.* 

"The  Fascist  group  are  demandtol 
that  male  costume  should  be  mOPI 
virile,  more  war-like  and  adaptable  ic<j 
carrying  arms  openly." 


World  wags.  ^      .  ^„ 

t  housand  applications  have  been 
I  3000  vacancies  In  the  national 
ion  bureau.  Well,  a  lot  of  people 
,  Idea  that  It  Is  the  only  way  to 
rink  wthout  being  put  In  Jail  or 
sunrise.  ^• 

OOTLFGGER  S  ENGLISH 

near  about  Shorty's  place  being 
over  las',  night?  .  .  •  Yeah, 
dicks  In  monkey  clothes  outa 
1  iters.  Tough,  too.  .  .  •  Yeah, 
already  a  plaster  on  the  joint, 
V  the  big  boy  will 
inta  him 


throw 
Yeah, 


who  know  their 
count  on  them  for  something. 


Jobs ;~  We  can  safely 
Take 


So,  l; 


tremendous  breath,  and 


Massenet.   A  musician  with  the  deftes  closing  my  eyes,  I  lift  my  fork  to  my 

  '  n^o'uth  and  deposit  tlie  fork's  contents 

hi  it.  Hardly  taste  itl  I  can't  do  any- 
thing else.  My  teeth  run  up  against  the 
wet,  slimy  green  weeds  that  are  full  of 
grit     There  l.s  no  taste  of  anything 


hand  in  the  world  at  graceful  melodi 
and  fine  shades  of  orchestration,  surelj 
he  is  the  Inst  man  one  would  choose  ti 
suggest  in  music  the  srim  intvitablenesi 
ol  iate  we  picture  in  Euripides  or  thf 


)iajcsiy  of  Uacinc.  And,  truly  enough  >  pleasant.  Words  can't  express  the  feel- 
he  could  do  nothing  ot  the  kind.  iing  I  have.  Water!  Water!  Water! 

But  none  the  less  Massenet,  when  Ivi  What  other  pecplo  can  see  in  wiia 
Look  the  notion  to  write  an  overture  toi  particular  food,  I  can't  find  out.  For 
■Phedre.  "  shrewdly  saw  his  way-  lyseli  I  know  after  that  experience, 
throwing  fate  and  majesty  to  the  winds,  l,hat  not  even  thf  clearest  skin  ra  n  tempt 


alien  to  his  nature,  he  "featured' 
Che  element  of  the  tale  that  appealed  id 

  him,  the  amorous  longing  and  suffering 

ii,  wa.s  a  layer  and  his  broad  whO|Ot  a  love-sick  woman,  love-sick  unto  the 
.1  few  bucks  in  the  boxes.    .    .    .  point  of  death.    That  much  he  knew 
they  gave  him  a  ride  around  the  i  he  could  do,  and  he  knew,  just  how  io 
but  they  didn't  let  anybody  work,  do  it,  so  perfectly  that  he  turned  oui 
Yeah,  his  mouthpiece  an  overture  scarce  less  than  Mozartean 
uht  up  with  him  an'  thev  made  a  n  Its  shapeliness,  its  charm  of  melodv 
jejrand  front,  an'  when  Shorty  got  -music,  too,  expressive  of  Massenet's^ 
he  found  the  apron  had  cleaned  conception  of  love.    All  praise  to  the 
hlace   an'  tooka  run-out,  daniper,  man.    He  knew  his  limitations,  ano 
Yeah,  thd  rarely  overstepped  them;  his  powers  he 


e 

itliin 
ir 


d^rolnes^imnM'  Tuesdav  morning,  cievefoped  to  their  uttermost".  '^So,  from 


THE  NEEDLER.   ;  Massenet,  one  is  tolercb'.y  sure  to  hear 

  I  -.umething  good  of  its  kind. 

And  there  is  Mr.  MoUenhauer.  He 
is  not  the  conductor  tu  add  the  missing  1 
tragic  note  to  Massenet's  music,  or  even  I 
to  twist  out  that  music's  last  drc^  o4 
sentiment.  But  he  knows  how  to  train 
an  orchestra  to  clean  entrances  and 
releases,  how  to  secure  a  performance 
mighty  accurate  and  sound.  Doing  his 
very  best  yesterday  by  the  Massenet 
score,  he  gave  a  reading  of  it  that,  by 
it,=  neatness  and  regard  for  form,  gavei 
oleasure 

Still  a  third  musician  who  knows  his 
job  through  and  through  is  Mr.  Fox. 
Though  not  the  p;an:st  of  all  othr  rs  most 
temperamentally  suited' to  do  justice  to 
':he  Tcha'kovsky  cor.certo,  Mr.  Fox 
understands  so  well  how  to  manage, 
hrough  his  sound  musiciansh  p  and  .lis 
•esonrcaful  technique,  that  he  was  able 
to  offer  a  performance  thoroughly  in- 
■  eresting.  Most  attrac  ively,  as  might 
)e  expected,  he  played  the  quieter,  more 
yrical  episodes.  He  wa.s  roundly  ap- 
j'auded. 

Homage  once  more,  to  those  who 
:now  how! 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  is  to  be  congratu- 
ated  on  the  fine  fettle  of  his  orchesti'a, 
with  its  admirable  body  of  strings.  Its 
^xcellent  clarinets,  oboes  and  flutes,  and 
;ts  trumpets  that  sound  far  better  than 
hey  used  to  sound.  Since  It  is  capable 
)f  doing  what  It  did  In  the  Phedre  over- 
ure,  Mr.  Mollenhauer  has  it  In  his 
riower  to  offer  this  season  some  highly 
Titeresting  concerts. 

Will  the  apoarent  present  policy  of 
ery  light  programs  sufTice  to  build  up 
md  maintain  a  public?  Too  frothy  mu- 
sical fare  may  prove  in  the  long  run 
lot  substantiil  enough  to  satisfy. 

Next  week  Mr.  Henry  Hadley  will  coa» 
duct  the  concert.  R.  R.  G. 


MEMBER  NOT  PAST  YEARS! 

le  World  Wags: 

■rything  seems  to  be  passing  into 
azz  stage  these  days,  art,  music, 
ng,  literature,  speech.    There  is  a 
.  of  nervous  tension  in  every  phase 
:  e,  a  condition  affecting  most  of  the 

0  e  all  the  time.   Is  this  the  begin- 

1  of  a  new  Shinar  plain  babel  to  be 
.Ived  by  a  time  when  the  people  of 
e:.hen  world  will  wonder  just  how 
u  e  of  our  time  spoke  and  thought 
u5ang? 

z  is  very  old.    It  had  its  origin 
g  primitive  people.    It  is  still  the 
potent  instrument  of  these  master 
®yiologists,  the  chiefs  of  African  and 
i|ican  savages.    When  they  plan  a 
these  leaders  call  their  men  to- 
r  and  spend  some  hours  in  dancing 
"  "e^harleston  accompanied  with  jazz, 
old  fellows!  If  that  combination 
yid  not  make  a  man  want  to  go  out 
tttlU  somebody,  I  wonder  what  would, 
s,   times  are  changing.  Twenty 
ago  we  could  get  a  crowd  to- 
r  from  any  parts  of  the  country 
"have  a  sing."  We  all  knew  the 
tunes  and  words,  and  how  the 
dy  of  the  old  songs  and  the  sentl- 
;  of  the  words  clung  to  us!  And 
s'ere  taught  these  In  school,  and 
if  them  there.    Now  all  is  changed, 
never    hear    "The    Old  Oaken 
et";  if  it  were  sung,  it  would  be 
lari'tbut  meaning  to  the  youth  of  today. 
t»t|ne  Sweet  Home"  has  gone,  presum- 
because  there  are  no  homes  tQ| 
about.    "The  Old  Kitchen  Floor" 

0  longer  necessary  because  tlierej 
1  Ci-^o  be  no  more  mothers.  It  is  said.| 

familiar  air  remains:  "Oh!  Dear; 
t  Can  the  Matter  Be,  Johnnie's  .Sri 
;  at  the  Fair?"  Perhaps  that  's  td' 
us  a  chance  to  assure  the  inquirer 
Johnnie  is  all  right — he's  probably 
ed  somewhere  in  a  petting  party, 

1  having  tire  trouble.  The  last  line 
that  soulful  aria   does   make  us 


me  to  eat  another  half-spoonful  of- 
spinach!  ^CYNTHIA  JUMP. 

We  sympathize  win  Miss  Cynthia;  nor 
are  we  interesU-'d  ii  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  "The  difficult  problem  of  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  complij 
cated  by  variation  of  the  ending  in  th^ 
Romanic  languages."  A  more  important 
question  is,  "Who  first  applied  the  word 
to  a  straggling  form  of  whiskerage?" 

we  are  told  that  spinach  is  healthful; 
that  it  contains  iron.  Listen  to  Dr.  Ar- 
l.uthnot,  who  Says  t.nat  spinach  is  emol- 
lient, but  not  very  nciuishlng.  Good,  old 
Doc!   On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Salmon 
(1671)  says  that  it  helps  inflammations 
of  the  stomach:    John  Wesley,  m  his 
"Primitive  Physic"  .shouts,  "Eat  largely 
of  spinach,"  but  note  the  word  "Primi- 
tive" as  if  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fond  of 
it    When  Boswell  u-^i-it  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Johnson  for  the  first  time  at  Johnson's 
house,  he  supposed  that  there  would 
scarcely  be  knives  and  forks,  "and  only  . 
some  strange,  unc.-v.ih,  lU-drest  fish  .  .  .  | 
but  the  fact  wa.^  ttat  we  had  a  very 
good  soup,  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and 
:;pinach,  a  veal  pie  snd  a  rloe  pudding." 
In  "The  Lay  of  Sc.  Dunstan,"  Barham 
represents  the  saint  as  "eating  poached 
eggs  with  spinach  ana  toast,"  but  that 
does  not-  console  us 

Where  did  spinach  come  from?  It 
ought  to  go  there.  Turner  wrote  in  his 
"Herbal"  (1568):  "Spinage  or  spinech 
is  an  herbe  lately  found  ^nd  not  long 
in  use." 


;;aL0GISTS 

 i  .:\c\.  Nov.  16) 

Princess  Canta«uzene,  grandmother  of  ; 
President     Grant,     supplied,  several 
reclpss  for  Russian  dishes. 

'  If  it  is  wrong  to  say  "to  prettily 
dress,"  why  is  it  not  wrong  to  say  "was 
prrttily  drci^cd"?  In  each  case  the 
( verb  is  ."icparatsd  from  Its  closely- 
rcla'ed  prefix;  and  th?re  :;'~cms  no  rea- 
son why  the  one  divorce  should  b"  a-;- 
counted  flat  blasphemy  and  the  other 
not  even  a'  choleric  word.— The  O'o- 
servrr  (London). 

A-  iIto  World  Wags': 

Evrn  if  English  walnuts  are  barred 
from  Chicago  other  "nuts"  seem  to  be 
welcomed.  CYNICUSS. 

IRENE  SCHARRER 

Irene  Scharrer,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  in  Jordan  hall  before  a  [ 
good-sized  audience  that  showed  warm  | 

pleasure  in  her  work.   ! 

During  the  eariy  part  of  her  program 
Miss  Scharrer  leaned  heavily  on  those 
musicians  who  have  a  fondness  for  ar- 
ranging" the  works  ot  other  musicians 
Thus  she  played  two  Bach  chorales  out 
of  cantatas,  arranged  by  Walter  Rurn- 
mel  and  a  third  arranged  by  Myra  Hess. 
The  first  chorale  she  played  exquisitely, 
indeed,  its  melodv  songfully,  with  la^" 
accompaniment   most    lastly  subordi- 
nated, with  figuration  f  mazing  y  deft 
in  its  artful  simphcity,  the  whole  with  , 
tone  more  beautiful  than  any  to  be  re- 
called In  Jordan  hall.   And  in  the  chor- 
ale that  followed  Miss  Scharrer.  with 
only  a  piano  at  her  disposal,  reproduced  , 
the  majestic  spirit  which  Bach  himself  j 
needed  far  ampler  means  to  achieve— a 

After^Bach,  Miss  Scharrer  turned  her 
attention  to  an  "Air  Varie"  by  Matthe- 
son,  a  piece  which  pleaser  Harold  Bau^r 
so  much  that  he  ''arranged  it.  He 
seems  to  have  been  discreet  in  li'sj^ojjf  • 
the  air  sounded  ancient  enough,  and 
pleasant  too  at  the  adroit  hands  of 
Miss  Scharrer.  exceedmgly  apt  at  th^se 
^  trifles,  light  as  gossamer,  which  -"^o 


rder:  "To  tie  up  my  bonny  brown 


Why  sing  that  today?    Is  the 
en  of  the  piece  gentle  satire  or 
sarcasm  or  Is  It  just  subtle  humor? 
Is  it  jazz?  I  would  like  to  hear 
Martel  play  it.    That  would  help 
eclde.  S.  A.  STARRATT. 


EPITAPH 

(For  As  the  World  Wage) 

'ool  there  was  and  with  careless 
tread, 

e  sauntered  o'er  Tremont  street; 
jtllfough   the   Thundering   Herd  and 
their  honking  beat; 
Fool  there  was,  I  said. 

G.  A.  MERRILL. 


EXPERIENCE 

(For  as  the  World  Wfire) 

I  laughed  my  gayest  laughter, 

I  wore  a  gaudy  gown, 
Yet  still  the  world  reviled  me 

And  passed  me  with  a  frown. 
I  led  a  life  of  pleasure, 

I  cast  all  care  away, 


AN  IDEAL  REVIEWER 

Monthly  Review  of  February,  1751, 
thus  noticed  a  new  pubUcatlon: 

"  'An  Elegy  Wrote  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  4to.  Dodsley.  6d.  Seven 
Pages.  The  excellence  of  this  little  piece 
amply  compensates  for  its  want  of 
quantity." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  took  the  paper  to  the  breakfast 
table  and  read  all  about  the  Chicago 
woAian  who  killed  her  husband  because 
he  didn't  eat  the  meal  she  had  cooked 
for  him.  "How  do  you  like  the  biscuite? 
said  Shelby  suddenly.  "I—"  ''The 
most  dehcious  things  we  have  ever  tast- 
ed," said  we  hurriedly,  and  we  ate  12. 

Ri.  H.  Jj. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

At  an  anniversary  in  Paris  of  Baude- 
laire, Jean  Moreas  and  Verlaine  were 
in  the  Cafe  Rouge.  Suddenly  Moreas 
cried  out: 


and  go  in  a  flash.  Quite  as  finely  sh. 
p"ayed°  though  she  could  not  make  it 
so  attractive  a  gavotte  by  Boyce.  ar- 
ranged by  Craxton. 

In  the  same  group  - 
cients  Miss  Scharrer  placed  a  set  of 


clear,  cool 


with  these  an- 

l  a  s( 
Reflets  dans  1 


"ieux  d'Eau."  She  has  the  tone,  pre 


np- 1 


There  are  three  ports;  Bau- 


THIS  WORLD  OF  WONT)ERS 

the  Worid  Wags: 

ri  item  In  your  column  of  Nov.  15 
4ut  the  birth  of  twins,  headed  "How's 
Watson?"  would  appear  to  Indicate 
rie  skepticism  on  your  part. 

happen  to  know  of  a  similar  oe- 
irence  that  happened  a  year  or  two 
»'*! .  Where  one  of  the  pair  was  born 
AfCoronado.  Calif.,  an  hour  or  so  be- 
^  midnight  and  the  other  in  a  hos- 
)  )1  in  San  Diego,  .some  four  miles 
0  piy.  a  few  hours  later. 

f  not  explained  In  the  family  record 
,(]  ill  might  be  a  puzzle  for  genealogists 
■  M'ir  oa.  JOHN  C.  CHASE. 

|)PlI|SYMPHCNY 

People's   Symphony   orchestra.  ; 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  its 
j'li  concert  of  this  soason  yesterday  ■ 
lOon  in  Jordan  hall.    Felix  Fox,  j 
,;t,  was  the  soloist,  and  this  was  thi.- 
am ;  s 
ssenet,  overture.  Phedre;  Brahms, 
;arlan  dances  V,  VI;  Tschaikowski, ; 
;rto,  B  mmor;  Bizet,  little  suite,  \ 
jj^  Idren's    Games";    Strauss,  waltz, 
t  Life;  Chabrier,  Marche  Joyeuse. 
0  us  thank  our  stars  for,  and  dotl 
[hats  before,  those  admirable  people 


But  the  worid  slept  deep  at  night-time  d-iaira,  "Verlaine  and  I.  Bandelaire  be 
<„^„.^  .„  .....  cause  he  is  dead,  and  Verlaine  because 

he's  sitting  over  there." 


And  tolled  Indeed  all  day. 
Then  I  grew  dull  and  lonesome, 

I  could  not  play  alone;  , 
I  met  the  world's  conventions — 

It's  Joy  is  now  my  own.  ' 

FRED  W.  YOUNG. 

Wakefield. 

Education  by  spanking  has'  been  going 
on  ever  since  man  was  man — that  is,  for 
at  least  1,000,000  years.— MaJ.  Leonard 
Darwin. 

Any  quick  and  effective  method  (such 
as  greyhound  racing)  of  depriving  fools 
of  their  money  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
a  benefit  to  humanity. — Austin  Hopkin- 
son. 


Th&Rev.  Herbert  A.  Jump  asks  if  this 
composition  by  his  12-year-old  daughter 
is  not  "an  echo  of  sentiments  concealed 
but  not  expressed  in  the  bosom  of  many 
a  victim  of  this  diet-enslaved  age." 
WEEDS 

On  a  certain  Wednesday  noon  I  sit 
down  to  dinner.  After  the  soup  course 
has  been  removed,  roast  beef  comes  in. 
Next  potatoes,  and  lastly  a  bowl  of 

;  green  wet  strings.   I  groan,  but  mother 

I  says,  "Cynthia,  please  try  to  eat  some. 

j  It's  not  Sov  me  I  ask  it.   It  will  make 

!  your  skin  clear." 

j  "All  right,  mother,  half  a  spoonful.  I 
;  won  t  eat  a  bit  more.    It  makes  me 

'  sick." 

"Nonsense!"  But  when  my  plate 
comes  the  half  a  spoonful  is  suddenly 
magnified  to  a  plateful  in  my  eyes. 

"I  can't  eat  that  much!"  I  wail. 

"Of  course  you  can.  That's  so  small 
you  will  hardly  taste  it.  Eat  it  flrs^. 
while  you're  himerv."  .X* 


FLOOD  FANTASY 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 

A  thousand  devils  yowl  with  ghoul's  j 
Driven  by 'oeath  down  devious  water- 
Whirlfiig'and  swirling  through  a  tan- 
While  ^DeaS^s^^'whip  whistles,  whistles 
through  the  night. 

They   trample   homes   with  priceless 
treasures  stored,  ^  t-i 

They  trample  those  who  Stumble  in 
their  path,  ,  tv. 

They  snap  and  snarl  and  snort  with 
hellish  wrath. 
They  mutter  as  Death  lashes  with  her 
cord. 

The     crawling    Ocean     cowers  and 
crouches  there 
With  jealous  grasping  fingers  beckon- 

He  lavl'hs  to  think  how  quickly  Death 
will  bring  ,  . 

New  gifts  to  fill  the  coffers  of' his  lair. 

A  thousand  devils  driven  to  the  sea. 
And  all  New  England  shuddering  to 

The  w'afl  of  homeless  folk  in  cold  and 
While  ^Death's  whip  whistles,  whistles, 
carelessly .^^^^^^^  N.  VINTON. 
Concord,  N.H.   

W  H  H  of  Louisiana  proposes  for 
our  'Hall  of  Fame  Messrs.  Evergreen 
Alexander.  Ammonia  Hams,  Rectum 
Smith  and  ChUi  Butte,  The  director,s 
of  the  Hall,  we  are  glad  to  say,  do  not 
recognize  the  color  line. 


IniS^reX-^d  r 

sli^htlv   she  let  them  sound  monoton- 

^^Much'^'oi  Chopin's  B  minor  sonata 
sh^also  let  fall 

ear    Delightfully  she  set  forth  details, 
?he    sons    in    the    first  movement 
especiaUy  the  first  skimming  measure 
especially  ^^^^.^^^  ^  ^f 

the  finale    But  if  she  had  a  plan  in  , 
mind  fofthe  whole  of  it,  a  pl^" -h^ebV  | 
the  whole  should  march  in  oider  to 
ts  stTrring  end,  she  failed  to  mak«  ^^a^ 
plan  clear  to  everybody  And 
sonata,  in  its  length  cou  d       hold  the 
attention  engrosslngly,  its  many  lovely 
enisodes  notwithstanding.  1 
Miss  scharrer  closed  her  concert  with 
a  Chcpin  group,  the  F-n^i^"^,,,^^"^^' 
the  A-flat  impromptu,  and  a  study,  op. 

85,  No.  12.  _____ 


1  "SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY" 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 

'Sally  in  Our  Alley."  a  story  oBcne- 
Iments,  mansions,  trades  PeoP  e  an^^^'l; 
ciety  matrons  is  the  feature  picture  now 
nlaying  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon  the- 
l^es.  In  this  picture  Shirley  Mason 
is  suDOorted  by  an  exceptional  cast  ot 
well  known  favorites,  which  inc ludes 
Richard  Arlen,  Alex  B.  Francis,  Flofri" 
Turner  and  others.  The  theme  of  thf 
nhotoplay  is  that  of  a  poor  little  Insh 
?ass  wU  is  adopted  by  a  Scotchman, 
a  Jew  and  an  ItaUan,  but  a  rich  res- 
tive takes  her  from  her  tenement  horn 
and  attempts  to  win  her  away  from  hei 
plumber  sweetheart  and  other  friends 
without  success.  „  . 

The  other  picture,  "Jaws  of  Steel  m 
which  Rin-Tin-Tin,  the  ,  onder  dog,  if 
!  l^ture^  is  a  story  of  love  and  romance 
i  and  great  adventure  on  the  desert,  u 
*is  a  picture  which  has  a  particulai 
appeal  to  the  young  because  of  tne 
affection  they  have  come  to  feel  for  this 
intelligent  doe. —  ■  — 


/ 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSS-"The 
Jazz  Singer,"  George  Jessel  in  last 
week  of  return  engagement. 
'  HOLLIS— "General  John  Regan." 
revival  of  Birmingham's  comedy 
with  E.  H.  Sothern.  Last  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Oh  Kay,"  musical 
comedy  with  Julia  Sanderson  and 
Frank  Crumit.  Gershwin's  tune? 
Third  week. 
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PLYMOUTH -••Brcaciwa^.  o.u 
Harris's  play  of  night  club  We. 
TweUth  week. 

SHUBERT--A  Nisht  in  Spam, 
Winter  Garden  ^evue  u  th  Ted 
Healy,  Marion  Harris,  P^il  Bake, , 
S>d  Silvers  and  others.  Last  ^e^k. 

WILBUr-"The  constant  Wife 
Ethel  Earrymore  f  - f  ^^^f 
Maugham-s  comedy.  Laot  v%eek. 

COPLEY--N0.  n,"  mystery  play 
b,'' J  Jefferson  Farjeon.  Fourth 
week.  


EDDIE  FOY  HEADS 
BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

The  acts  at  Keith  s  theatre  this  week 
hark  back  to  the  f,X3od  old  days  when 
S2.00  was  the  top  price  for  a  seat  The 
one  act  which  wends  Its  way  back  the 
farthest   into  the   land  of  beautiful 
memory  is.  of  course,  that  in  which  the 
lisping  and  prolific  Eddie  Foy  plays 
the  chief  role.  Though  his  supporters 
serve  only  as  suitable  backgrounds,  he. 
the  septuagenarian  comedian,  is  given 
ample  opportunity  to  recall  his  friends 
and  the  days  when  his  name  was  m 
the  lights  on  the  street    The  s>.U  it 
self  is  a  flimsy  thing  but  Eddie  Foy 
bioys  it  up-bscause  of  his  Personality  , 
perhaps,  rather  than  because  of  hisj 

''Another  act  that  recalls  the  days  that' 
used  to  be  is  that  of  Clars  and  Be^g-j 
man,  who  tell  the  audience  in  semi-j 
dramatic  fashion  that  they  were  he 
original  singers  of  "Everybody  s  Doin^ 
It"  Scott  Sander-s,  arrived  from  Scot- 
land Friday  afternoon,  is  destined  lor 
,  a  long  stay  and  success  because  of  hi  > 
„oint  Scotch  jokes  and  the  old  famil  ar 
lob  stuff  made  origmal  by  the  costum- 
mg  and  by  Sanders  himself.  , 
The  act  on  the  bill  which  can  well  be 
termed  a  "howl-  was  that  of  Naughton 
^id  Gold,  who  not  only  do  some  clevei 
^ncing  and  some  cleverer  fig-Jimg  but 
who  also  finish  their  stunt  off  w  th  a 
very  funny  imitation  of  a  couple  of 

"The  nonchalant  Homer  Romaine,  v^^ho 
ooens  the  program  with  his  aerial  ec- 
centric ties,  shSuld  be  an  example  to  all 
■  acTobats  who  should  follow  him  in; 
rSitUn-  orchestrations  from  their  act. 
:  Mile  Mitty  and  M.  Tillio  gave  an 
exhibition  of  eccentric  dancmg  the 
mvscularity.    suppleness  s^U  ol 

vhich  has  not  been  seen  on  Keiths 
boards  for  some  time. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  tiiuy 
C^e?.  with  his  pep..od.  t  smile  and  the 
•'vrfin"d   bum.     just    another  cou..fe.. 

at  the  piano.  and  Austra- 
f  an  Waites,  who  showed  just  how  whips 
l-n?.,ld  b=  manipulated  and  boomerangs 

I      THE  REPERTORY 

Comedy  by  A.  A.  Milne  New  to' 
Boston  Acted  by  Henry  Jewett's 
Resident  Players 

REPEKTORY  THEATRE  -  "Ariad- 
ne "  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  A.  A. 
Milne.    First  Ume  here.    The  cast: 
!„>,.,  wintnr   Dennis  Clcughi 

T''^^i^°mng'^a^J?'^Sted^ry  [ 
?^rd  Dabney,  who  also  directs  the  or- 

r!'?tV^LT^"l^iSrMoS:" 

'   °R,m^n-  Wild  ••  and  "Dixie  to  Broad- 
w^f-    Again 'we  are  regaled  with  a 
llhh  oMnspired  negro  hoofing,  plam- 
te^  negro  spiVitualE,  wild  negro  jazz  and 
droll  negro  foolery.    Aside  from  the 
,Sr  bfackface  pair  whose  Jiames  are 
in  lights,  there  are  Josephme  Hall  ana 
Mauae  Kussell.  both  of  appsalmg  ^o■ce 
J   ir,or,npr-    there   are   Bsrnes  and 
■    ILck    drmmutive  quadroon  girls  with 
i-'^nmg  ev«  and  twinkling    teet,  and 
I  '  °a iDh  Bryson  and  Byron  Jones,  tire- 
*  and  graceful  dsnce.-^  who  .speak 


The   action  of  the    piece  involves 
a'-ound  the  trials,  tribulations  and  aa- 
ventures  of  two  high-hat  barbers  of  ; 
Jimtown,  in  the  land  of  cotton  Who 
trust  each  other  so  implicitly  that  each 
knows  but  half  of   the  combination 
of  their  company  safe    Pursued  by  the 
•sheriff  with  the  traditional  darky  wise 
cracks  th-y  lift  their  safe  into  an  air- 
D^ne  and  depart  for  Africa.  There 
thev  encounter  bloodthirsty  cannibals 
and  a  stageful  cf  grass-sk.rt  maidens, 
voo-doo  monkey  business    a    kingless  | 
queen  who  would  be  wed   and  exotic  , 
scenes  with  cclors  slapped  on  with  a 

'""Th-'surs'gat  their  way  through  the 
play  with  the  typical  naive  patter,  and  a  | 
If V.  hnes  whicn  rock  the  house.  Witn 
their   airplane   riding   on    the  angiy 
waves,  each  confesses  his  past  misdeeos 
anu   one   gi-avely   remarKS   that  ths 
ocean  was  ihe  only  thing  he  ever  sa,/ 
vhich   there  was  enough  of  The.r 
comedy  patter  of  sheer  simplicity,  rem  - 
niscent  of  the  talk  of  Moran  and  Mac^ 
13  received  with  hopeful  applause  as  th 
play  gets  under  way.    Later  it  sparUe 
Snly  by  means  of  the  reHected  light  o 
extreme  s.tuaiions.  as  when  the  smaU 
and  persecuted  Sam  (played  by  Lyles) 
becomes  king  of  Africa,  and  sitting  on  a 
throne,  decked  in  crown,    ewe  s  anU 
gaudy  vest,  dines  sumptuous  y  with  th. 
back  of  a  slave  >as  table,  while  he  erst- 
while pompous   Miller,   humbled  and 
chalnea  to  a  tree  by  the  ''■ng's  hencli- 
men  looks  on  with  drooling  mouth 

Theatre-goers  will  wish  to  know  if  w^ 
haTeCI  Inother  "Shuffle  Along,  '  and 
Ihe  answer  is  "no^'  without  qualifica 
tion  These  quadroons  wander  too  lar 
from  their  native  cotton  fields  and  a 
time<;  thev  get  lamentably  lost.  The 
XTi^^oo  m'uch  of  a  white  revue  with 
all  the  trappings  and  too  1  ttle  ot^ 
glorified  minstrel  show..  It  would  seem 

?oaowed  suit  with  fitting  tcenes-^cenes 
dan«  of  chorus  girls  in  Tiller  forma- 


The  only  basi.s  foi  crltici.sm  is  the 
rather    excessive    sei^  umentality  that 
dogs  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
Perhaps  our  own  movies  have  exhaust- 
ed the  pathos  of  babies  by  making  them 
symbols  of  boredom  or  low  comedy  lor 
though  one  could  imderstand  the  desue 
of  the  dentist  and  his  wife  for  chil- 
dren, this  desire  when  commented  on 
every  few  minutes  became  merely  dull^ 
"Pi<rs"  requires  little  comment;  it  is 
1  a  thoroughly  familiar  story  of  the  boy 
and  girl  .sw'eeth^earts  who  manage,  by 
ifuck  rather  tha^  anyihing  else,  to  raise 
a  large  sum  of  money  just  m  time  o 
pay  off  a  bond  that  if  not  paid  would 
Tuin  the  boy  s  father    /anet  Gaynor 
'  of  "Seventh   Heaven"   and  Suniise 
?ame  plaved  the  young  girl  to  perfec- 
1  fon-her  comedy  was  unforced  and  de- 
'  1  ghtful.   The  rest  of  the  cast  were  sat- 
sfactorv    and  the  picture  was  enter- 
uming  though  lackmg  entirely  in  ^us- 
pense  or  originality.  E.  i^.  «■ 


grand  opeVa  sin^>  >"  "     '  ' 

terialize  when  she  nicels  a  crook,  wliu 
promises  to  use  his  influence  to  get  her 
on  the  stage. 

She  does  get  on  the  stage,  but  as  a 
slapstick  artist  who  does  eccentric  falls. 
Her  "career,"  however,  teaches  her  what 
real  love  is,  regenerates  a  crook  and 
takes  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  a  self- 
satisfied  society  man  with  a  stupid  sis- 
J;er._  I 
•  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE-"The  Old. 
Homestead,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by 
Denman  Thompson.  The  cast 
Joshnsi  Whiteomb    tnanc^ 


I  Cv  Pnpie  - 
1  Happ-v*.!:!'-!?  .  . 
1  Frank  HripkuiB 

Eb.  Gniisf.v     .  . 

Henry  HopUins 

Judire  Panereon  .  .  . 

Eeubcn  Whitcumb... 


Koyal  Beai 
Waller  Gilbnrt 
■  '  R.jberl  Sl-orer 
Fi-Miik  Charllnn 
.Idhn  WiuthroPi 
Malfolm  Arthur' 
Pay  Manson 


COLONIAL-"Allez-Oop;'    an  inti- 
mate revue,  fi-^P;l-f,S7 
Carroll.  New  Ynrk^  A"g^3^1^^^^^^^  Wat- 
Moore,  Esther  "o^^"^"  ^^eil  as  Charles 
son  were  P""'^'P^l^'  tvn  Bennett.*Cecil. 
Butterworth  and  Eveiyn  Benn^^^ 

'^rca^sfwS^hI;KciudesMr.Butt^^ 

worth  and  Miss  Bennett 

"America.ia   of  last  season  b  , 
ton  its  first  taste  of^he  so  ca^^^^^ 

mate  revue.  J:  !^„ff'^^tetches  in  that 
tributed  the  principal  ^ketcne  .^^ 

piece,  has  ,fi<^"^,^\.X  mi'-  ^ean  and 
••Allez-Oop.'  It  IS  leauy^i 
Miss  Mayiield,  however,  wn  ^^^^^ 
the  entire  Production,    iney  p  ^^^^ 
last  visit  to  Boston  about  a  ^e^^^^^ 
September  jn    Bubb  mg  ^^^^ 
I^eramplfoSor?unity  to  display  their 

-ri^^^es  a  burlesque  of  ;;K.xr 


„^   (hitc-umb. . ,  David  Smiley 

Hobokun   Terror.  . .  <  •  •  •  j^pmug  Jenee" 

Polifenian    .  .  .     ■  •  •   .'.George  Spol.vm 

U.  .S.  letter  earner  ■      p  snuley 

Fi'Siicois  Pogart.  a  Z  ^aleolm  Arthur 

f:;^,  ttida  whitcomb:  -^-i^G^I^' 

Rickety  Aim     ...  _   gdith  Speare 

Miss  AiiiiiP  H"'  Svdell  Landrcw 

Mrs.  Henr.y  Hopkins  ^^LoViise  Blaek 

¥ll-vnrase°  Quartette.  :  .  .  The  P.oardy  lour 


comedy  abihty.       tjujiesque  of  "Roxy"?  church  in  the  aig  v^'^^-  simple, 
Mr.  Lean  does  a  »uriebq  .body'  in  the  play,  if  any  lies  jja^ac- 

and  his  radio   hot^   ^^^.g'Viayfield '  homely  comedy  oi  the  rural  chara 


CONTRAST  IN  FILMS 
I  SEEN INQMBRIDGE 

"Secrets  of  the  Soul"  Study 
of  Psychoanalysis 


BRATTLE  HALL,  Cambridge— "The 
Great  Train  Robbery,"  "Secrets  of  the 
Soul."  "Pigs,"  three  motion  Pictures  pre- 
sented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shady 
Hill  Film  Guild.  xjvoftio 
If  there  were  any  present  at  Brattle 
'hall  last  night  who  desired  to  see  a 
'  studv  in  contrast  they  should  have  been 
'  satisfied.    From  the  crude  melodrama 
of  the  "Great  Train  Robbery    to  the 
uowerful  and  imaginative  subtleties  of 
Secrets  of  the  Soul,"  and  from  that 
to  the  rather  banal  humor  of    Pigs,  , 
the  evening  passed— somewhat  Jerkily) 
it  must  be  confessed,  owing  no  doubt 
to  an  imperfect  projection  machine- 
but  with  few  dull  moments. 

"The  Great  Train  Robbery,  famous 
as  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  "westerns, 
is  amusing  but  not  crude  enough  to 
make  us  feel  that  the  movies  have  ad- 
vanced very  far   when   it  comes  to 
melodrama.  The  chief  improvement,  if 
indeed  it  be  one.  is  that  our  present 
i  day  actors  know  how  to  die  with  a 
fair  amount  of  grace  and  conviction, 
i    "Secrets  of  the  Soul,"  which  had  last 
night  its  first  presentation  in  New  Eng- 
land was  interesting  and  impressive  if 
I  at  times  too  clinical  for  the  uninitiated 
spectator.     The   story   deals   with  a 
rhemist  who  develops  a  strange  almost 
i  uncontrollable,  desire  to  kill  his  wife 
•  with  a  knife.    This  obsession  is  cured 
■  by  a  psycho-analyst  who  by  causing 
I  him  to  recollect  various  trivial  and  ap- ; 
narently  unconnected  episodes  in  h>s 
I  past,  is  finally  able  to  explain  the  causfes  , 
1  of  his  knife-phobia,  which  once  under-  . 
stood  cease  entirely  to  trouble  him.  The 
acting  was  exceedingly  good,  especially  J 
that  of  Werner  Krauss  who  played  the  | 
bewildered  and  horrified  chemist.  lJ*e  ( 
most  recent  films  from  Germany.  "Se-  ; 
crets  of  ths  Soul"  was  photographed 
from  interesting  and  unusual  angles, 
frequently    suggesting— though  never 
quite  attaining  the  impressive  horrors 


very  for  ««lient  comic  ^ 

she  steps  -^"^  ,  couple  of  melo- 

donna,  mt.roducmg  a  ^oup^  ^^^^ 

^B^ffnATM^Li^er-isthe  best  tune  m 

^^SSs  ButterworUi...fa^^^^/^ 
aiter-dinner  spee<=h  m  /mei^^mers  of 
one  of  the  ^"^ot  th^  matenal 

1  the  evening  .  He  has  "  ^^^^ 

given  him  that  serveu  nearest 
1  The  Herndon  Pr°ducUon.  i^^.^^^ 
approach  to  tne  Uou.iy  ^ 
appeal  to  the  jury  for  the  hi 
convicted  f^^'Xfendant  are  all  dum- 
judge  and  the  deienaw  pathetic 
mies,  and  ^r.  But,terwo  ^^^.^^^^ 
1  picture  as  "^^J^^^^^^^  gesticulatmg  .a 
I  word  hers  ^"^Aehind  each  climax  i" 
move  or  two  late  behiM  ^^^^^^^^^^1  bits 
his  speech,  is  one  oi         gutterworth  ^ 
0)  the  enure  show.    1       explain.  He 
l^lyle  of  co'^e'ly  ^fopes       uy  off  the 
1  wanders  on,  lie  ^'^Ji     ^  for  him.  . 
staae.   No  grand  c'^IlL  active,  shrill- 
Evelyn^  Bennett,  /he^^  r^ana,"  in- 
voiced little  lady  01^         with  en- 
ttoduces  two ,  or  th^e  ^^te^^ome  first- 
thusiasm,  artd  .con-"        Howard  and 
ra  e  step  dancing.  ,S,'etiier  attractive- 
Helen  gables  dance  together^^ 
Iv.    Valodia  Weston  aiu 
ikue  acrobatic  dancmg  of.^^^ 
tional  order,  ^uby  ana  ^  are  seen 

i[<;"a"1u-S  burlesque  of  male  aero- 
I  batics. 


itics.  .  .y.p  ensembles  in  the 

The  dancing  o^  the  en^^^.^^  ^ 

early  part  the  numbers  m 

more  originality  tlian^t^^^^  There  was 


more  origuiii"^J  r.v  gvue.  There  wa 
fhe  second  act  of  the  levu^^ 
the  jungle  numD.-r  ^^^j^  the 

revue  would  he  complete  ^.^  ^^^t 

one  about  Spain.   "Ihe  sk  ..^^^gr- 
succeed  in  being  brilliant  "i^  them  were 
icana  '  style.  ^O^e  or  two 
1  vulgar  in  a.  P/Olon»eQ^  ^  p^,t  ^ 

with  no  quick  l^'acK  ou  ^.^ge. 
Tar  smart  line  as  ^  usua  y^.^^ 

Mention  must  he  maae  .   

fields  spectacular  and 


homely  comedy  oi 

^■Sncle  Joshua  is  played  by  Mr^  Scho^ 
field,  surely  as  well  as  amonc^°^„ 

s:f=^Sxow^^.= 

l^f  when  th»  tremolo  stop  will  ba 

iHtasiSHi 

^pIcaTd^y  "Fo^r,"^^ovSed  and 

«E?sS^^ 
&^hj^^>^^--^i 

''ks  not  a  bad  play.  Irj  fact,  it  hasi 
aeed  .surprisingly  little  If  .our  aticn- 
Hnn  is  inclined  to  wander  in  the  New 
YOTk  mansion  from  the  reminiscerises 
nf  nncTe  Joshua  to  the  calm  serenity  o  i 
f  A^enm  de  Milo  in  back  centre,  at  least 
ft  "^can  w  ander  undistracted  by  detec- 
Hves,  and  Rhost  trains,  or  the  eternal 
Kgtef  o!  the  state  of  marital  Wes- 
sedness 
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lar  smart  line  as  's  ■'^^^^  ^ay- 

Mention  must  be  made  o^^^^^^j^ 
field  s  spectacular  and  ,^  elier 

geous  gowns.    She  nevei      ^^^^    j  ^1,^ 
She  and  Mr.  Lean  t"i^!^  ,  g.Qop." 
!  best  entertainment  in   AUez  u  ^ 

AT  THE  ORPHEUM 


"SHANGHAIED-ISSHOW^ 
AT  SCOLLAY  OLlMfiA 

Has  Realistic  Scenes  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Barbary  Coast 
•■<?hanehaied"  which  opened  at  the 
o    nof  Imiare  Olympia  Theatre  yester- 
Scollay  square  uiy   p  ^p^^t 

^r'the'Tea^o'^^o  the  screen  witho^t^ 
Insin"  anv  of  its  color. 
'"'^Shanghaied"  is  the  story 

MARION  DAVIES  SEEN  f 
IN  FILM  AT  THE  STATE  \ 
"The  Fair  Co-Ed"  Gives  Her  Chances 

a  11,.  n'Neil  Has  Role  of  Little  comedy 

Sall>  U  i>e»  J  Whether  or  not  you  have  attended  , 

Irish-Jewish  bnoP  "  ^^^^^^^  a  great  deal  of  en- 

^  —   tertainment  in  Marion  Davies's  latest 

.„  .,  ,nd  Owen  Moore  are  the  photoplay.  "The  Fair  Co-ed,"  on  view  at 
sally  ONeil  ana    ..^^^^^  „  ^  photo-  Loew's  State  this  week, 
featured  Players  in      ^  ^^^^^^      ^^y.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^         j^^^ion  decid- 

play  based  on  tne  ^^^^^^  ^  .^^  Bingham  College 

nor  Sel.g  7'ch  s  bei  g^^  LoeWs  Or-  banned  student 

first  time  in  tms      j  automobiles,  but.  vhen  Johnny  Macle 

pheum  Theatre  this  we^^^  Irish-Jewish  autornobiies,^^        athlete  at  Alabama 
Sally  portrays  *  at  a «       ■  ^      peddling  books  to 

-P  e.L'"  Se'&^a  cenJ__in;heaPP^-^Jt    ^^^^  P 

a  decided  change  of  snmd.  when  sne 
arrives  at  college  tbe  fun  and  ad\<'n.ure 
begin.  After  a  thrilling  term.  Marmn 
learns  the  value  of  lo.valty  to  her  alma 
mater  fend  wins  the  heart  of  the  boy. 


LOST  BATTALION' 
SHOWN  AT  TEMPLl 


Proceeds  Will  Go  to  Sufferers 
from  N.  E.  Flood 


"The  Lost  Battalion"  began  Its  week's 
run  last  night  at  Tremont  Temple.  The 
film,  which  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Herbert  J.  Wolf  post,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Is  being  given  for  charity 
and  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  flood 
sufferers  in  Vermont  and  other  parts 
of  New  England. 

Several  officers  and  war  veterans  were 
present  at  the  opening.  A  concert  was 
given  before  the  film  by  the  Angel 
Guardian  band  of  70  pieces,  with 
Brothers  Gerard  ard  Casimir  as  direc- 
tors. Different  concerts  will  be  held 
d\iring  the  week. 

•■The  Lost  Battalion"  ,is  an  interest- 
ing picture  leased  upon  the  exploits  of  a 
heroic  band  of  men  who  held  out 
against  overwhelming  Odds  for  123  hours 
of  torture.  Led  by  Lt.-Col.  Whittlesey 
these  men,  members  of  the  77th  divi- 
sion under  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Alexander, 
went  through  incredible  agonies  but 
held  to  their  posts.  The  Germans  tried 
in  vain  to  make  them  surrender,  but 
white  panels,  that  showed  the  American 
airplanes  where  the  battalion  was  "losf 
in  the  Argonne  forest,  were  taken  up 
rather  than  have  the  enemy  think  that 
ihp  Americans  would  surrender.  Maj.- 
Gen.  Alexander,  Lt.-Col.  Whittlesey  and 
even  the  Bay  State's  own  "Daddy"  Ed- 
wards have  roles^in  the  picture. 

Of  course,  th^e  is  a  romance,  too, 
>vith  Helen  Ferguson,  wearing  long,  dafk 
curls  as  somebody's  "stenog,"  Marion 
Coakley,  with  her  hair  done  in  the 
fluffy  pompadour  affected  by  the  women 
of  1917,  and  Gaston  Glass,  handsome  in 
uniform,  all  have  roles.  Mrs.  Blanche 
Davenoort  does  an  interesting  bit  as  a 
star  mother. 

ESDAY,   NOYEMBER  23, 


As  tKe  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE  


In  the  sixties,  there  was  in  Florence, 
of  this  commonwealth,  a  hall  called  Cos- 
mian  hall,  where,  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
advocates  of  "free  thought"  assembled  to 
speak  and  to  hear.  Orthodox  villagers  in 
Northampton  looked  on  the  Cosmian 
hall  congregation  as  atheists — lost  souls ! 
The  less  strict  remembered  Samuel 
Bowles's  description  of  similar  gather- 
ings itvj^de  up  of  "long-haired  men  and 
shorHti»ilred  women." 

Youthful  curiosity  led  us  one  Sunday 
afternoon  to  Cosmian  hall.  The  service 
began  with  a  reading  by  a  tall,  gaunt 
owner  of  a  livery  stable.  He  read  Alex- 
ander Pope's  "Universal  Prayer"  with  a 
snort  after  each  verse,  as  much  as  to 
say.  "What  do  you  say  to  that,  you  big- 
oted church  people?"  The  chief  speaker  i 
was  A  Bronson  Alcott,  who  maundered  j 
on  interminably.  We  recall  only  one  .of  1 
his  saymgs:  it  was  to  the  effect  tfiat 
1  every  workingman  would  be  prosperous 
and  happy  as  soon  as  he  possessed  the  [ 
1  complete  works  of  Plato.  < 

This  all  came  back  to  us  when  we  ! 
{ read  "The  Father  of  Little  Women,"  by  I 
Mrs.  Honore  Willsie  Morrow;  a  book 
with  light  illustrations,  published  by  Lit- 
I  tie,  Brown  &  Co.    Alcott  was  regarded  by 
I  many  who  knew  him,  or  avoided  him, 
in  his  later  years,  as  a  boresome  crank. 
Mrs.  Morrow's  description  of  his  earlier 
years,  his  brave  .struggles,  his  theories 
I  concerning  education,  the  persecution 
Jtiiat  followed  his  attempt  to  put  these 
I  theories  into  practice,  Is  not  at  all  bore- 
Isome. 

I  This  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  family 
Letters  that  are  introduced,  nor  of  con- 
Ivcrsations  pf  father  and  daughters. 
I  Emerson  found  him  a  genius,  but  wrote 
lin  his  journal:  "This  noble  genius 
I  discredits  genius  to  me.  1  do  not  want 
I  any  more  such  persons  to  exist."  While 
1  Alcott  saw  "the  law  of  man  truer  and 
I  farther  than  any  one  ever  did  .  .  . 
his  topic  yesterday  is  Alcott  on  the  17th 
I  of  October;  today,  Alcott  on  the  18th  of 
I  October;  tomorrow,  on  the  19th.  So 
I  will  it  be  always."  According  to  Emer- 
Ison.  Alcott  lost  all  judgment  when  he 
l^^rotp.  The  Boston  Post  said  of  his 
Orplv.c  Sayings"  that  they  "resembled 
tvflin  of  15  railroad  cars  with  one 


In  1842  Emerson  dumped  Alcott  on 
Thomas  Carlyle,  who  found  him  sincere, 
"but  of  the  deepest  ignorance,  and 
calmly  arrogannt  as  an  inspired  man 
may  be  supposed  to  be."  Alcott  con-; 
verted  Tennyson— for  a  time.  The  poctfe 
abstained  from  mutton  chops  for  tliree 
whole  months  before  he  relapsed  into 
flesh  eating.  See  the  amusing  account' 
of  Alcott's  visit  in  David  Alec  Wilson's 
"Carlyle."  Wil.son  ends  the  story  by 
saying  that  Alcott  was  "beautifully 
tended"  in  his  later  years  by  his  good 
daughter  Louise,  who  "seems  to  hava 
been  the  best  of  all  her  father's  produc- 
tions." Compare  with  this  praise  the 
acid  comments  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beer  in 
"The  Mauve  Decade." 

One  forgets  the  laughable  side  of 
Alcott's  character,  his  loss  of  ambition 
'^after  the  Fruitlands  experiment,  his 
lazy  dependence  on  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, in  reading  of  his  early  heroism  in 
search  of  an  education,  his  courage  in 
endeavoring  to  gain  a  living  as  a  teacher 
and  pedler  in  southern  states,  a  courage 
also  shown  when  he  faced  a  mob  in 
Boston  ready  for  personal  violence  in 
breaking  up  his  school,  where  he  wished 
pupils  to  think  for  themselves  and  not 
be  contented  with  having  facts  and  i 
ideas  hammered  into  their  heads.  | 

Mrs.  Morrow  pictures  the  early  village 
schools  in  Connecticut,  the  bleak 
schoolhouse,  male  teachers  paid  in  win- 
ter from  $7  to  $11  a  month;  female 
teachers  in  summer  from  $2.50  to  $4 
a  month,  with  the  teaching  of  writing, 
spelling,  the  old  Catechism,  arithmetic 
one  or  two  evenings  a  week.  The  boy 
Alcott  read  eagerly  what  books  he  could 
obtain;  before  he  was  12  years  old  he 
had  read  in  the  small  list,  besides  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts,"  He  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  also  in  a  clock  factory. 
He  traded  the  fiddle  that  he  had  made 
from  maple  for  a  homespun  suit. 
Tramping  25  miles  to  New  Haven,  al- 
most penniless,  he  boarded  a  sloop  for 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  robbsd  of  his 
scanty  belongings  as  he  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Southerners 
1  liked  him  and  were  hospitable.  He  re- 
I  turned  with  $80  from  peddling  and  an 
"outward  polish  of  manner  that  all  the 
ridicule  of  his  family  and  friends  could 
not  cause  him  to  drop."  When  he  went 
South  a  third  time  as  a  pedler  .le 
sported  a  tall  white  hat,  a  velvet  waist- 
coat, a  fine  blue  broadcloth  coat  with 
brass  buttons  and  "nankeen  trousers 
strapped  over  boots  so  tight  that  his 
feet  were  in  torture,  a  brooch  in  the 
frills  of  his  linen  shirt,  a  cane  in  his 
well-gloved  hand."  This  was  Bronson 
at  20.  ^ 

Two  stories  in  this  book  are  of  special 
interest:  the  account  of  his  love  for 
the  woman  he  married,  who,  devoted  to 
him  in  adversity,  was  nevertheless  long- 
suSering;  the  account  of  his  attempts 
in  Connecticut,  at  Philadelphia  and  at 
Boston  to  carry  out  his  theories  of  edu- 
I  cation.  His  pupils  worshipped  him ; 
!  parents  and  the  different  communities 
were  outraged. 

From  Mrs.  Morrow's  account,  Miss 
Abba  May  was  the  more  passionate  of 
the  lovers,  the  one  the  more  important, 
one  might  say,  reckless,  in  the  wish  to 
be  married.  A  fine,  handsome,  brave 
woman,  who  in  after  years  was  sorely 
tried,  as  when  Alcott  after  Fruitlands 
took  to  his  bed,  whined,  and  longed  for 
death.  When  as  a  lover  he  thought  he 
had  offended  her,  he  bought,  though  his 
salary  was  infinitesimal,  a  ruffled  shirt 
and  a  new  satin  stock,  before  he 
ventured  to  call  on  her.  He  was  in 
gorgeous  attire  when  they  were  married 
in  King's  Chapel;  he  wore  a  white  bell- 
shaped  beaver  to  the  church,  and  swung 
an  ivory-headed  cane.  Abba  wore  a 
plaid  silk  walking  dress,  with  enormous 
puff  sleeves,  a  small  hoop  in  the  skirt 
six  inches  from  th  floor,  heelless  black 
sandals  and  white  stockings. 

For  the  library  of  his  Temple  school 
in  Boston  Alcott  could  not  find  hand- 
some copies  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and 
the  "Fairy  Que/en"  in  any  local  book- 
shop. The  schoolroom  was  adorned  with 
a  head  of  Jesus  in  bas-relief;  busts  of 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Milton;  pictures, 
among  them  one  of  Dr.  Channing;  casts 
of  the  Sciences  and  Silence;  there  was 
tasteful  furniture,  everything  to  influ- 
ence unconsciously.  (Let  us  here  state 
that  Alcott  believed  in  spanking— his 
own  daughters  at  least.  When  the  word 
"vast"  was  defined  in  school  Alcott 
asked  if  the  idea  of  vastness  was  within 
or  without.  There  are  many  pages  illus- 
trative of  his  methods.  The  press  ridi- 
culed the  school.  When  he  published 
his  "Conversations  on  the  Gospels"  and 
admitted  a  little  negress  as  a  pupil,  the 
storm  broke.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story 
'  -  '''Estonians  to  read. 
\         ember,  too,  that  Alcott  was  an 


abolitionist,  who  dared  to  call  on  Garri- 
son in  Jail,  put  there  to  save  his  life 
from  a  mob  described  as  "gentlemen  of 
high  standing  and  repute."  And  Boston 
could  not  stand  for  Alcott's  "Conversa- 
tions on  the  Gospels,"  of  which  a  Har- 
vard professor  said  one-third  was  ab- 
surd, one-third  blasphemous,  one-third 
was  obscene. 
This  was  the  Boston  of  1835-3S,  ^ 


I  JAMES  HOUGHTON 

James  R.  Houghton,  baritone,  sang 
this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 
Song  of  the  Genie,  Bantock;  War 
Song  of  Tyrtaeus,  A  Maiden  Yonder 
Sings,  Sibelius;  Eros,  Grieg;  Fuge,  Sind- 
Ing;  Im  Abendroth,  Schubert;  Wander- 
lied,  Schumann;  Feldeinsamkeit,  Stand- 
chen,  Brahms;  cowboy  songs  and  fron- 
tier ballads:  Rounder  Up  in  Glory, 
Come  all  ye  Jolly  Cov;boys,  Old  Paint, 
Greer  County,  Oscar  J.  Fox;  gypsy 
songs.  Op.  55,  Dvorak;  songs  by 
American  composers  Egyptian  Wa;r 
Song,  Hadley;  Night  at  the  Mission, 
Ballantme;  The  Sea,  MacDowell;  The 
Victory  Riders,  James. 

When  he  gave  his  first  Jordan  hall 
recital,  a  matter  of  a  year  ago  or  less, 
Mr.  Houghton  made  a  deep  impressioii 
by  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  his  skilful 
management  thereof,  and  by  his  sound, 
so  far  as  It  went,  musicianliness.  Since 
that  occasion  it  would  seem,  to  judge 
from  last  night's  performance,  that.  Mr. 
Houghton  has  been  striving,  by  taking 
thought,  to  make  his  voice  grow  big. 

To  some  extent  he  may  be  said  to 
have  succeeded;  there  is  no  denying  that 
he  emits  louder  tones  now  than  he 
would  have  ventured  on  a  year  ago. 
In  the  case  of  his  lower  medium  reg- 
istry he  has  added  real  weight  to  his 
voice;  from  his  upper  notes,  however, 
too  often  he  has  merely  thrown  away 
quality  In  favor  of  a  loud  tone  un- 
resonant  and  sometimes  harsh.  By  this 
apparent  effort  after  bigness,  further- 
more, Mr.  Houghton  has  done  no  good 
to  those  light  sweet  tones  at  which  he 
showed  himself  last  year  very  apt;  he 
cannot  produce  them  freely  now,  or 
even  with  security. 

He  sang  his  best  in  those  cowboy 
songs  he  was  introducing  to  Boston— 
I  popular  songs  and  hymn  tunes  they 
I  sound  like,  fitted  out  with  texts  in  cow- 
Iboy  taste  and  lingo. 

At  his  ease  in  music  so  unexacting, 
Mr.  Houghton  sang  full-throatedly  and 
heartily,  his  words  coming  very  clearly 
and  significantly,  his  tone  unforced. 
The  audience,  large  and  friendly, 
wanted  more;  they  got  a  negro  spiri- 
tual instead,  very  well  sung  indeed. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Houghton  have 
tackled  that  pretentious  new  song  of 
Bantock's,  four  difficult  songs  by 
Scandinavians,  with  five  texts  in  Eng- 
lish all  but  impossible  to  make  under- 
standable, and  four  highly  exacting 
songs  in  German,  all  before  he  had 
worked  his  voice  into  trim?  Those 
singers  are  surely  very  unwise  who  set 
to  their  heaviest  tasks  before  they,  or 
their  audiences,  are  roused.  If  Mr. 
Houghton  had  established  good  humor 
and  spirit— not  to  mention  his  voice- 
first  by  singing  about  the  cowboys,  he 
might  quite  possibly  have  made  his 
most  taxing  groups  more  effective  than 
he  could  so  early  in  the  evening. 

Dvorak's  gipsy  songs  he  could  not 
make  effective  at  any  time  of  night  un- 
less he  can  find  some  one  to  fit  them 
out  with  adequate  English  translations. 
That  nine-tenths  of  the  masterpieces  of 
song  are  unavailable  to  English-speak- 
ing singers  singing  to  English-speaking 
audiences  is  a  most  unfortunate  con- 
dition; singers,  nevertheless,  may  just 
as  well  face  the  facts,  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  ,  J 

Reginald  Boardman  played  Mr. 
Houghton's  accompaniments,  musically 
though  perhaps  over-discreetly;  a  quick- 
ened energy  would  have  done  no  harm 
at  times.  ^• 


THE  STATUES  SPEAK 

(Symphony  Hall  11   P.  M.) 

"Greeting  Pythagoras!  What  think 
you  of  this  latest  work  'Tumult'?" 

"To  me,  O  Hercules,  it  seems  of  stu- 
pendous power." 

"Well  said,  O  wise  Pythagoras,  I  was 
stirred  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones." 

"Of  a  truth,  mighty  Hercules,  it  is 
of  thy  type,  but  I,  Apollo,  find  more 
response  to  the  woven  harmony  of 
'Southern  Night,'  dreams  of  youth  and 
beauty  beneath  the  stars.  Do  you 
agree.  Mercury?" 

"Dreaming  again,  Apollo!  I  prefer 
more  movement,  'Flivver  1,000,000'  puts 
me  on  my  toes.   What  thinks  Diana?" 

"As  speaks  Apollo,  so  speak  I.  But 
the  'Pines  of  Rome'  expresses  me  in 
every  mood.  Let  us  seek  Minerva's  wis- 
dom." 

"I  waited  long  for  this,  but  am  con- 
fused by  your  different  opinions.  The 
music  one  remembers  is  the  truest  har- 
mony, the  universal  language  undying 
through  the  ages,  inspired  by  great  souls 
like  our  own.  Hark!  The  radio  is 
speaking."  M.  K.  J.  S. 


i'C'iix  tiiUniond,  whose  art  as  a  vio- 
(loncellist  is  fully  recognized  here  as  in 
other  cities  of  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, will  play  in  Jordan  hall  next  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  Dr.  S. 
Rumschisky  will  be  the  pianist.  The 
program  will  be  as  follows:  H.  Eccles. 
Grave.  Veracini,  Slcilienne.  Guerini,  Al- 
legro con  brio.  Beethoven,  Seven  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  of  Mozart  from  the 
"Magic  Flute."  Bach,  suite  No.  1,  G 
major  for  violoncello  unaccompanied. 
Rachmaninoff,  Sonata  op.  19,  for  piano 
and  violoncello. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Have  you  heard  this  one?  If  not,  now 
it  can  be  told,  because  her  show  has  left 
Boston,  so  it's  probably  all  right.  She's 
a  star,  and  not  as  young  as  she  used 
to  be,  and  because  of  occasional  out- 
bursts of  temperament  isn't  as  popular 
v/ith  some  of  the  chorus  girls  as  she 
might  be.  One  night  during  the  Boston 
run  the  stage  manager  called  outside 

the  star's  dressing  room:  "Miss  N  , 

there's  a  lady  here  to  see  you  who  says 
she  went  to  school  with  you."  Where- 
upon one  of  the  chorus  girls  piped  up 
with:-  ' 

"Wheel  her  right  in."  JAZBO. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
give  concerts  in  New  York  tonight  and 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  program 
for  tonight:  Weber,  overture  to  "Eury- 
anthe";  Bach-Schoenberg,  Two  Choral 
Preludes;  Cimarosa-Malipiero,  "La  Cim- 
arosiana";  Ravel,  Second  Suite  from 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe";  Beethoven,  Sym- 
phony No.  7. 

For  Saturday  afternoon:  Haydn,  Sym- 
phony G  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  13);  Loef- 
fler,  "A  Pagan  Poem";  Martina,  La 
Bagarre;  Honegger,  incidental  music  to 
"Fedra";  Stravinsky,  suite.  "Pet- 
rouchka." 

It  has  been  generally  considered  that 
others  abide  our  question,  but  Shake- 
speare is  free.   Not  a  bit  of  it!  Mr. 
Widgery  Newman,  who  is  producing  for 
a  film  company  a  scene  from  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  decided  the  other  day 
that  the  Bard  of  Avon  needed  revision. 
The  scene  he  was  producing  lacked  love- 
interest;  and  what  are  the  films  with- 
out love?  The  enterprising  Mr.  Newman  ; 
was  undaunted;  without  hesitation  he ' 
invented  two    new    characters    and  a 
quantity  of  dialogue,  including  the  sen- 
tence, "Like  to  the  hungry  hart  that  j 
in  the  desert  seeks  for  water,  so  my  i 
heart  seeks  thine."  Passing  lightly  over  ] 
the  thought  that  the  hungry  hart  would  ! 
have  done  better  to  seek  food,  we  cannot  | 
but  feel  that  this  is  a  precedent  which  | 
should  be  followed.  The  duel  scene  in ; 
"Hamlet,"  for  instance,  might  be  en- 
livened by  a  troupe  of  comic  acrobats. 
Lady  Macbeth,  after  the  sleep-walking 
scene,  might  remark,  in  the  words  of 
the  pantomime: 

And  now,  good  friends,  your  pleasure  to 
Suppose  I  do  a  little  son?  and  danoe — 
and  break  forthwith  into  some  popular 
ditty,  with  colored  lights  and  orches- 
tral accompanmient.  "Othello"  would 
be  vastly  improved  by  a  musical  inter- 
lude from  Layton  and  Johnstone.  Yes, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  to  pep  up 
Shakespeare! — Sunday  Times  (London). 

St.  John  Ervine,   seeing  "Hit  the 
Deck,"  in  London,  was  irritated  by  the 
excessive  repetition  of  two  songs.  "The 
American   invention    of   'plugging'  is 
probably  of  value  in  a  country  v\/here 
everything  has  to  be  said  17  times  be-  j 
fore  it  is  comprehended,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary in  European  coimtries.   Quite  ! 
a  number  of  people  in  England  can  i 
understand  a  remark  after  the  first  ; 
time  of  hearing,  and  even  so  unmusical 
a  people  as  we  are  always  alleged  to  be  I 
can  appreciate  a  song  without  having  | 
it  hammered  into  our  skulls."  1 

James  Agate  had  this  to  say:  "The 
i  essence  of  song-plugging  is  that  any 
j  tune  and  any  words  will  do,  no  jingle, 
',  either  musical  or  verbal,  being  any  bet- 
ter or  any  worse  than  any  other  when 
you  have  heard  it  100  times." 

It  is  not  often  that  two  plays  with  | 
the  same  title  and  the  same  plot  are  1 
running  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  | 
city.    This  is  what  has  happened  in 
London  to  "Dracula"  f founded  on  Bram 
Stoker's  hair-raising  novel).  , 

Theodore  Stier,  the  orchestral  leader 
for  Mme.  Pavlova,  died  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "With  Pavlova  Round  tht 
World."  He  traveled  with  her  for  16 
years,  300,000  miles.  Her  moods  alter- 
nate like  the  English  weather  in  April, 
and  she  is  almost  completely  at  their 
mercy."  Yet  he  calls  her  "The  greatest 
artist  and  the  greatest  woman  he  ever 
met.  ...  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
sionaries for  culture  of  her  times,  for 
she  has  spread  the  light  of  her  genius 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  world." 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  thea- 
tre custom  of  lowering  the  lights  durins 
performances  has  not  been  adopted  b 
concert  givers;  the  need  seems  almost 
greater  for  music.  At  the  recital  given 
by  Esther  Dale,  the  American  siiigci 
who  has  just  come  over,  the  "atino.- 
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>Aere"  induced  by  the  lowered  lights  | 
auring  each  group  of  songs  enabled  one  { 
to  concentrate  more  easily  and  to  enjoy 
I  the  music  undisturbed.  Absence  of  visual 

i distractions  maltes  for  greater  receptive- 
ness  and  it  Is  easier  to  follow  the  mood 
of  the  artist  through  varying  phases. 
Wagner's  patron.  King  Ludwig  of  Bava-J 
ria,  who  listened  to  music,  himself  un- 
seen, was  not  so  mad  in  this  respect  as 
contemporaries  thought.  —  London 
.chronicle. 

A  darkened  hall  when  an  orchestra  Is 
plftytog  Is  tbe  abomination  of  desolation. 

This  is  true  of  Symphony  hall  in  Bos- 
ton. It  is  also  true  of  any  pianist  or 
vioUnist.  One  likes  to  see  the  man  or 
woman  at  work.  If  the  hall  is  darkened 
there  should  be  a  spotlight  thrown  on 
the  laboring  fiddler  or  the  pianist. 


A  Lover  of  the  Drama"  writes  to  The 
Herald:  "Will  you  please  tell  me  if  there 
wasn't  a  'Chanticleer'  written  for  an 
American  actress,  presumably  Maude 
Adams.  And  wasn't  it  Cyrano  de  Berge-  i 
rac  who  wrote  it,  or  am  I  totally  wrong 
in  this,  too?"  ' 

George  Grossmith,  returning  to  Lon- 
don from  New  York,  said  to  a  reporter: 
"I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  so 
many  good  plays  were  to  be  found  in 
New  York.  Although  without  any 
liought  of  starting  dabbling  in  plays,  I 
•'.as  tempted  to  take  an  option  on  one 
hat  appealed  to  me  strongly  as  a  par- 
ticularly fine  comedy.  It  is  really  mar- 
.ellous,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the 
public  is  flocking  to  the  big  picture  pal- 
•ces,  such  as  the  Roxy  and  the  Para- 
lount,  which  open  at  11  A.  M.  and  close 
.ily  at  11  P.  M.  As  to  the  favorite  film 
'tists — well,  most  of  them  seem  in  a 
T  way  to  become  millionaires.  Of  one 
1  ithe  most  popular  I  was  assured  that 
r,eamed  $60,000,  say,  roundly,  ^12,000, 
(ja  two  weeks'  engagement!" 


AGE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 

Therell  come  a  day  when  I  am  old; 

I  shall  ^^Tinkle  or  grow  plump; 
My  eyes  will  fade  or  dimly  see, 
My  hair  grown  thin  will  snowy  be; 

I'll  slowly  walk  and  never  jump. 
And  be  content  with  what  I'm  told. 
There'll  come  a  day  when  I  am  old. 

There'll  conie  a  day  when  1  am  old. 

I  shall  hear  my  daughter  say: 
"Now  you  do  this!    And  don't  do  that! 
Your  shawl  put  on  and  wear  a  hat  I 

The  air  is  sharp  and  damp  today. 
You  must  keep  well.  Don't  take  a  cold." 
There'll  come  a  day  when  I  am  'J.. 

There'll  come  a  day  when  he  is  old. 

He'll  have  leisure  and  no  care. 
His  life  he  used  to  gain  the  strife 
For  mother,  sister,  daughter,  wife 

The  work  was  far  more  than  his  share. 
May  he  be  spared  and  not  be  told? 
There'll  come  a  day  when  he  is  old. 

There'll  come  a  day  when  he  is  old. 

He  will  feign  he's  in  a  doze. 
"Boys,  I  hear  your  grandpa  sneeze; 
Build  a  fire;  keep  out  the  breeze." 

A  chuckle  will  betray  his  pose 
And  they'll  admit  that  they  were  sold. 
There'll  come  a  day  when  he  is  old 

There'll  come  a  day  when  we  are  old. 

Love  like  ours  lives  on  and  on. 
So  when  we  hear  our  children  say: 
"You  can't  do  that!  You  can't  do  this! 
We'll  smile,  we  two,  a  smile  of  bliss 
And  to  the  will  of  youth  obey. 

God's  love,  and  ours,  through  life  has 
J.  ,j 

We  shall  not  care  when  we  are  told 
There'll  come  a  day  when  you  are  old. 
HELEN  WELBORN  STEDMAN. 
Braintree. 


Caesar  was  not  bbrn  lu  Boston,  l^wugh 
he  is  thought  well  of  here,  especially  in 
bronze  and  cameos  ana  marbles.  Yet, 
had  he  been  born  here  h^  glory  would 
have  been  enhanced.  If  He  of  BetWe- 
hem  had  been  born  in  Boston,  there, 
w^ld  have  been  far  less  ^IsPf^  abou 
his  divinity.  Every  good  thing  Is 
d^ine  in  Boston.  There  ha^^  been 
numberless  names  of  great  credit  to  the 
world  born  outside  of  this  celestial  city . 
Dante,  Luther,  M.  Angelo,  Albert  purer. 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Spinoza 
Bonaparte  and  a  few  others.  But  had  i 
they  been  bom  in  Boston  it  jcould  have 
been  still,  better  for  them  than  it  was. 

^"^"One  may  be  poor  and  unfortunate, 
but  what  has  he  to  envy  in  the  rich 
and  prosnerous,  if  only  they  were  not 
born  in  Boston,  and  he  was?  This  is 
a  patrimony  that  never  can  be 
squandered.  Every  time  one  thinks  of 
it,  it  is  as  good  as  a  new  birth. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Boston  telephone  book  there 
are  several  members  of  the  Whynot 
family  listed.  One  spells  the  name 
Whynot,  with  one  t,  while  the  other 
spells  it  with  two  t's. 

well,  whynot?       G.  F.  O'DWYER. 

Lowell. 


JRLAZZO  GIVES 

)  mm  RFfiTAi 

ialdassare  Ferlazzo,  violinist,  gave 
:■  ttal  last  night  In  Jordan  hall,  to  the 
,  ^mpaniments  of   Richard  Malaby. 
r  V  program,  of  a  nature  rather  meagre, 
•isisted  of  Handel's  D  major  sonata, 
•ee  movements  from  Lalo's  "Sym- 
onie  Espagnole,"  a  piece  by  Black 
Ided  "Nigun,"  and  a  Paganini  Caprice 
;  :anged  by  Auer. 
Without  venturing  an  opinion  on 
Ferlazzo's  tecnnique  as  displayed  in 
'  1  n-ade  piece  like  that  by  "Faganini," 
tener  of  tolerably  long  experience 
surely  make  bold  to  express  the 
that  the  technique  in  question,  as 
lited  in  the  more  musical  part  of 
night's  program,  is  soundly  excel- 

ir.  Ferlazzo  plays  with  tone  singu- 
larly free  from  rasping  sounds,  tone, 
to  be  more  positive,  delightfully  sweet 
and,  at  times,  rich;  tone,  if  not  very 
large,  still  so  freely  produced  and  vi- 
brant that  it  would  tell  in  even  a  very 
large  hall.    He  can  play  neatly  and 
accurately  many  notes  to  the  minute; 
he  tran  swell  a  tone  at  will  and  diminish 
His  technique,  surely,  must  be  good, 
well-grounded  musician  Mr.  Fer- 
undoubtedly  is.  He  plays  in  time, 
arju— unless  it  be  in  the  show  piece,  the 
like  of  which  rarely  sounds  true  to  thf 
layman— in  tune.  His  phrases  last  night 
he  shaped  with  intelligent  pains;  atul 
"    the  andante  of  the  symphony  he 
iowed  himself  able  to  cope  with  rhyth- 
ic  varir.tions  beyond  the  power  of 
le  performers  of  greater  pretensions 
an  himself.    Songful  passages,  fur 
ermore,  he  really  let  sing.  To  some 
■-gree  he  differentiated  the  varying 
oods  of  Handel  and  Lalo  In  their 
several  movements. 
Mr.  Ferlazzo,  though,  scarcely  difEer- 
itiated  them  markedly  enough  to  give 
»iem   their   full   value.    The  Handel 
~dagio,  indeed,  he  delivered  with  genu- 
Jlne  dignity,  and  he  made  felt  the  mu£i- 
S'cal  beauty  of  the  Handel  larghetto  and 
]  something  of  its  inner  nobility.  But  he 
Sjesitated  to  sound  out  with  the  nerd- 
ff^  unction  the  jovial  theme  of  Han- 
del's first  allegro,  or  to  let  his  second 
L     gro  kick  up  its  heels  as  high  as  its 
0  ,  Jiding  rhythm  clearly  wants  it  to  do. 
■jay  let  Mr.  Ferlazzo  remember  the  re- 
orted  conversation  between  Handel 
d  Corelli. 

He  might,  too,  to  its  advantage  re- 
-jember  that  Lalo  wrote  a  "Spanish" 
symphony,  music,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
long  accepted  as  Spanish,  with 
tickling  rhythms  in  it  and  languor 
passion  both,  and  the  hint  of  love 
s  sung  in  the  dark  beneath  a  bal- 
^  .",  Played  "straight."  however  mu- 
jcsliy,  as  Mr.  Ferlozzo  played  it,  this 
'mphony  of  Zalo's  ■  can  m-ake  but  a 
eble  appeal.  Mr.  Ferlazzo  no  doubt 
wise  to  play  it  no  more  romantically 
-n  he  feels  it.  Romance,  none  the 
,,3  OOFS  he  in  this  music:  Ivlr.  Ferlazzo 
it.  Far  more  sympathetically 
d  the  piece  by  Bloch. 

R.  R.  G. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  dramatic  critic  had  expressed  \ 
himself  as  longing  to  see  a  good  old,  ' 
rip-snorting    mystery    play,  without 
"comedy  relief." 

"Aha,"  thought  the  brilliant  and  al- 
ready successful  young  playwright, 
"there's  my  tip.  Why  not?  I'll  write  a 
mystery  horror  play  that'll  make  the 
•Oedipus'  look  like  a  Buster  Keaton 

^^After  a  year  It  was  finished — his 
masterpiece — and  he  walked  down 
Broadway  to  see  the  electric  sign  in 
front  of  the  theatre.  He  read,  "Oedipus 
Wrecked,  the  New  Mystery  Play  of  the 
Thousand  Laughs." 

"Nut,"  thought  the  taxi  driver  who 
hit  him,  and  drove  on  without  stopping. 

Mansfield.  F.  F.  HARBOUR. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There's  nothing  so  lovely  as  antique 
furniture,  let  people  say  what  they  will. 
There's  something  of  permanency,  of 
personality  in  old  furniture  that  no  new 
furniture  can  possibly  have.  Just  yes- 
terday a  woman  in  Ishpeming,  Mich., 
bought  an  antique  cabinet  at  a  rum- 
mage sale  for  75  cents.  She  took  the 
cabinet  home  and  opened  it  and  down 
in  one  of  the  drawers  were  two  quarts 
of  Haig  &  Haig  whisky.  30  years  old. 
No  wonder  the  craze  for  antianes  is 
extending.  R.  H.  L. 

UNEXPECTED  CANDOR 

(Advertisement    of    Yosri    Hari    Rama,  the 
Hindoo  Mystic,  in  the  New  Yorl<  Times) 
HE  NEVER  VISITS  THE 
SAME  CITY  TWICE. 

JIY  SHOE  LACE 

My  shoe  lace  has  a  pleasant  time, 

With  nothing  much  to  do: 
Every  morning  he  climbs  up, 

And  evenings  down,  my  shoe- 
But  nearly  always  I  am  there 
To  help  him  to, 

DOROTHY  ALDIS. 

DID  BEECHER  WRITE  THIS? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Anent  the  uewly  atotised  interest 
in  th<5  Rev.  Heni-y  Ward  Beecher,  I  am 
inclosing  an  article  cut  from  an  old 
scrapbook,  probably  published  more 
than  50  years  ago.  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Brookline. 

"It  was  our  mlsforttme  not  to  be  born 
in  Boston.  Slur  it  over  as  we  may,  hide 
it  by  aU  the  artifices  of  insmcere  indif- 
ference, yet  the  fact  remains,  and  will 
every  now  and  then  break  forth,  that 
it  was  not  in  Boston  that  the  light  first 
met  these  eyes.  How  vain  and  fugacious 
are  the  consolations  with  which  on  dis- 
mal days  one  comforts  himself  in  this 
wise:  The  whole  world  could  not  be 
bom  in  Boston.  •  Somebody  had  to  be 
born  outside  of  this  blessed  centre.  Why 
not  I?  True,  the  lack  can  never  be  sup- 
plied; but  by  good  conduct  and  patient 
endeavor,  many  men  have  lived  credit- 
:iblv  Who  wore  bom..       nty,pr-  n''(rps. 


WHY  THE  MAKE-UP  MAN  LEFT 
TOWN 

(Headlines  iu  the  Parsor.9.  W.Va.,  Democrat) 
MORE  E\1DENCE  OP  A  HARD 
WINTER 
CRISS-REPAIR 
On  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  22,  at  5:30 
o'clock,  Thomas  Franklin  Criss  and 
Helen  Angeline  Repair  were  united  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  by  Rev. 
H    A.  Murrlll  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
•hi  South,  at  the  hom.e  of  the  bride.  Repair 
■  Hotel.    The  beautiful  ring  service  was 
fj  used.  ^ 

'  THE  ALTERED  WILI. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Little  Willie— Grandpa,  make  a  noise 
like  a  frog. 

Grandpa— Why,  WilUe? 
Willie — Because  I  asked  daddy  for  a 
bicycle  today  and  he  said,  "Wait  tlU 
grandpa  croaks."  J-  E. 


onsu-ation  at  Vlaai;-.av...i.,  on  '  -"^'j^- 
of  the  murder  in  Poland  for  which  11. 
pepole  blamed  the  English,   not  h: 
Poles    The  Georgian  'highway  with  tht 
impressive  scenery;  Tiflis.  the  clean  city 
of  Georgia;  the  beach  at  Batum,  where 
men  and  women  bathe  d/f  ssed  only  in 
the  surrounding  air;  the  Livadia  Palace 
once  the  delight  of  the  Tsar  and  hit 
family  now  for  visiting  men  and  womei 
'  of  the  proletariat.   Charming  sceri^  n. 
the  Crimea,  with  ghmpses  of  the  Jewisi. 
colonies;  with  a  visit  to  Balaklava. 

Newman  told  of  the  high  price., 
government  hotels  without  restau^ 
ran  sT  markets  where  the  peasants  and 
town  people  cannot  sell  without  ? 
UceSservineyards.  for  the  only 
allowed  in  Russia  comes  from  the  nau 
casus  tobacco  fields  with  soviet  woma 
worki'ng-the  only  tobacco  Permitted  u  \ 
1  Russia;  delicious  strawberries  and  wat- , 

■'™nd"%hat    types   of   people   were  j; 
brought  close  to  the  audience!    Rus-  ; 
siatts     Tartans,    Persians  Kalniui? 
Khirgez-lonely  shepherds  of  sheep  hit;  i 
up   on  the   moimtams;    thrifty  Gei- 
mans  in  their  clean  and  substantial 
towns;    proud    Georgians   with    their  , 
silver  daggers,  their  women  blonde  anci 
fair  allm-ing  Circassian  women.  A  con- 
tintial  pageant  of  the  unusual,  the  semi - 
'Szed,  the  barbaric.   The  shashlilk  a 
msh  not  unlike  the  kabob  of  the  <8 
entals,  but  not  appetizing  as  it  i.s 
served    was  only  one  of  many  Ulus- 
tratioiis  of  daily  life  and  manners  and 

""ThS^Traveltalk,  whi^h  fi"s  .the  ev  - 
and  the  ear,  will  be  repeated  this  after- 
noon. The  subject  next  week  will  be 
"Leningrad."  ^  


TOO  SANGUINE 
Some  day 
I  may  be 
Just 
Dust 

Of  memory 

Blown  through  .  •  . 

And  when 

I'm  dust  again, 

I  then 

Must 

Trust 

My  immortality 

To  you!   ^  j^gLiE  SPAULDINa 


NEWMAN  GIVES  ^ 
TALK  ON  VOLGA' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Travel- 
talk  in  Symphony  hall  last  night  was 
"River  Volga,  the  Caucasus,  Crimea."  • 
There  was  a  very  large  audience,  who 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  warm  appre- 
ciation, not  only  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  pictures,  but  also  ol 
Mr.  Newman's  graphic  and  entertaining  ^ 
description  of  what  he  saw  in  various 
republics  of  the  Soviet  government 

The  word  Volga  alone  aroused  antic. 
paFion;  that  river,  of  which  one  do^ 
not  know  "whether  it  moves  or  not, 
such  is  it^  majesty."  The  word  bring, 
to  mind  the  river  pirates  of  old  Stenka 
Razin.  who,  when  he  was  beset  by  the; 
imperial  soldiery,  threw  his  Pers  an 
nrincess  into  Mother  Volga  as  tn. 
Choicest  and  dearest  of  his  possessions 
one  remembers  Turgeriiev  s  J^sions 
in  which  the  narrator  s  unseen  com 
panion  at  night  told  him  to  shout  the 
pirates,  war  cry  as  they  crossed  the 
river  high  in  the  air;  in  answer  ineie 

wis  shouting,  yelling,  the  knowlglge  o 

bloody  deeds.  O^e  ^mf.'^.^e  s?ng  of 
novel  "Toma  Gordylef,  the  song  <j; 
the  barge  men— which  played  last  mgh. 
ofi  st^g'e  in  a  strikingly  eSective  man^ 
ner  gave  emphasis  to  fee  chaimin^ 
views  of  the  river  seen  on  the  screen 

Not  only  were  the  river  views  of  grea, 
beauty;  the  towns  visited  by  Mr  in ew 
man  were  picturesque,  even  though  th 
fair  at  Nizhni-Novgorod,  is  a  thing  cn 
the  past  for  soviet  Russia  can  not  send 
there  examples  of  manufactures;  Kazan 
the  Tartar  city,  of  jhich.a  wi  d  sons 
<;ime  in  "Boris  Godunov";  Stalmgraa,- 
tsa?aS^  Samara  and  finally  Astrak  ar.  J 
?he  M^'ier  city  57  feet  below  the  level,, 
of  the  sea;  the  strange  people  of  Dag- 
,  hestan,  and  the  amazingly  rich  oil  fieW. 
of  Baku.  Then  the  great  popular  dem-^ 


1  FELIX  SALMOND  IS  1 
HEARD  IN  RECITAL 

Felix  Salmond,  violoncellist,  gave  a, 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall.  He  began  his  afternoon's  offering! 
with  three  ancient  pieces,  a  Grave  byi 
Eccles,  a  Sicilienne  Veracini  wrote,  and; 
an  Allegro  by  Guerini.  Attractive] 
pieces  in  their  way,  all  three  of  them,| 
they  scarcely  needed,  or  were  benefitted! 
by,  the  tinkering  Joseph  Salmon  of 
Paris  has  applied  to  their  accompani- 
ments. In  the  case  of  the  Veracini 
piece,  indeed,  .Mr.  Salmond  had  hard 
work,  because  of  the  accompaniment— 
be  it  the  original  or  be  it  an  elabora- 
tion—to make  the  rhythm  of  the  Sicili- 
enna  sufficiently  felt. 

Admirably,  it  goes  without  saying, 
Mr  Salmond  played  this  music,  with 
tone  of  an  amazingly  mellow  roundness 
at  the  bass  of  bis  scale,  with  tenor 
tones  toward  the  top  more  brilliant 
than  sweet,  yet  quite  sweet  enough  | 
to  content  all  but  those  who  reveal  in 
the  mawkish;  one  zone  there  was 
somewhere  tolerably  high,  where,  to 
some  listeners,  the  tone  had  a  hint  of 
dryness.  '  . 

At  this  present  sUge  in  his  career 
there  is  no  call  whatever  for  a  person 
who  does  not  play  the  'cello,  to  pre- 
sume  to    pay   Mr.  Salmond  compli- 
ments on  his  technicque;  its  excellence 
is  everywhere  recognized.  Nor  are  com- 
ments   needful    regarding    his  pure 
taste  in  phrasing,  his  keen  rhythmic 
sense,  his  feeling  for  melody.  A  listener,  | 
nevertheless,   may  venture  thanks  to 
a  gracious  Providence  which  granted  j 
Mr  Salmond.  in  addition  to  these  great  j 
gifts  as  well  as  his  .'^cnse  of  style,  a  | 
vitality  which  makes  his  music  a  plea- 
sure  to  listen  to.    A  sweetly  solemn 
irite,  some  'cellists  makfl  of  their  per- II 


formances,  depressing  for  all  who  are 
not  the  elect. 

It  might  have  been  wished,  though, 
that  Mr.  Salmond  had  set  out  a  pro- 
gram yesterday  not  so  exclusively 
adapted  to  'cellists  and  those  who  dote 
on  the  ancients.  After  the  three  little 
pieces  he  played  Bethoven's  variations 
on  the  theme  from  the  "Magic  Flute, 
as  dreary  music,  surely,  to  the  every 
day  listener,  as  any  ever  Beethoven 
penned.  And  after  it  he  played  a  Bach 
suite,  G  Hnajor,  for  'cello  alone,  seven 
movements — each  one,  it  seined,  as  long 
as  a  whole  sonata,  though  Mr.  Salmond 
did  play  them,  from  the  tonal  point  of 
view  and  every  other,  with  masterly  art. 

Not  evervbody  is  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Rachmaninofl,  but  his  so- 
nato  for  'cello  and  piano,  op.  19,  be- 
cause of  its  contemporaneous  interest, 
its  human  quality,  brought  refreslimcnt 
yesterday,  though  surely  it  is  no  mas- 
terpiece—over-long, ratner,  for  wnat  it 
can  say,  and  straggling.  In  it  Dr  Rani- 
schsky,  Mr.  Salmond's  accompani.si 
played  with  a  beauty  cf  tone  and  a  fine 
musicianliness  quite  equal  to  Mr.  bai- 
mond's  and  with  a  vigor  and  waimlli 
even  more  strongly  marked    n.R  G, 
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f-iound  pleasure  m  reading  Sigmund  Spaeth's  •■Read  Em  and  Weep^ 
Uyou  Forgot  to  Remember.-  His  "Weep  Some  More,       L^^y  is 
.„  Jintaiy  volume  of  old  songs  once  r^^pular.  with  music  and  Ulustia- 
'  'T£ge  octavo  of  268  pages,  publisl/d  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 

The  book  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Spaeth's  industry  and  research^ 
c^mn^^nfs  on  the  popular  taste  through  the  decades  are  amu.n..  Th 
s  are  grouped  in  these  sections:  The  School  of  Self -Pity.  E^f  ^h  Intiu 
The  E?ernal  S'ory  'T.,ovc).  Negro  and  Pseudo-Negr^  Material,  Bal- 
and  Nea  BaTlads,  Mottoes  and  Moralizing.  Songs  of  Temperance  and 
VeL  The  comic  Muse.  Nondescripts  of  the  Nineties.  There  is  an  m- 
of  Song-Titles. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  one'^has  thoroughly  enjoyed  these  volumes 
lake  a  few  comments.  In  the  introduction  we  welcome  the  Hirsute 
arrhv  ••  nortraits  Jf  Messrs  Danks,  Work.  Payne.  Bradbury.  Bliss,  A.  J. 
d'S'alf  reSng  in  amazing  whiskerage-and  lo  The  Smith  Brothers 
ough  drop  tame  are  on  the  page,  though  it  has  not  been  said  that  they 
lifted  their  voices  In  song. 

Was  not  "Lulu  i.s  our  darlinTPridi^ negro  minstrel  song?  It  is  in- 
ed  in  "The  Christy  Minstrel  Album"  published  in  London  many  years 
So  is  "Buffalo  Girls,"  of  which  Mr.  Spaeth  writes  that  it  may  have  a 
r  pedigree  but  it  sounds  a  little  too  sophisticated."  The  words  given  by 
Spaeth  are  different  from  those  in  the  Christy  Minstrel  Album. 
"Raifroad  chorus": 

"Singing  thro'  the  forests. 
Rattling  over  ridges" 

Are  these  verses  by  John  G.  Saxe?  of»^v,or,  r 

"Willie  we  have  missed  you,"  was  written  and  composed  by  Stephen 
ter,  and  published  about  1854.  .    .   ^  Tj,„„,ut 

"The  Clever  Woman."  Mr.  Spaeth  says  that  the  music  is  by  J.  Blewitt, 
hack  composer."  No.  Jonathan  Blewitt  (1782-1883)  was  a  musician  of 
ts-  composer  and  conductor  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  and  Sadler  s 
lis  Theatre,  London;  organist  and  teacher.  He  wrote  much  incidental 
sic  for  plays,  a  piano  concerto  and  sonatas,  many  songs. 

There  is  due  recognition  of  William  H.  Delehanty,  but  why  is  T.  M. 
igler,  his  partner  on  the  stage,  not  mentioned?  Delehanty  wrote  most 
the  songs  and  dances,  among  them  "I  Hope  I  Don't  Intrude."  As  "The 
ppy  Hottentots "  they  are  still  remembered. 

"Wild  roved  an  Indian  girl,  Bright  Alfarata."  The  words  and  music 
le  by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Sullivan.  The  song  was  roared  lustily  in  public  schools 
this  commonwealth  in  the  Sixties. 

"By  the  blue  Alsatian  Mountains."  The  tune  given  by  Mr.  Spaeth  is  not 
■  more  familiar  and  better  one  by  Stephen  Adams,  whose  real  name  was 
chael  Maybrick.  the  composer  of  "Nancy  Lee"  and  other  songs  that  en- 
ed  .great  popularity.  Was  he  not  the  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
ose  trial  for  poisoning  her  husband  aroused  dispute  as  to  her  guilt  or  in- 
:ence? 

-  "Nicodemus  Johnson."  This  was  a  specialty  of  "Cool"  Burgess.  He  sang 
d  danced  it  with  astonishly  long  shoes,  and  was  said  to  be  the  first  negro 
nstrel  to  don  them. 

"The  Cork  Leg."  Sar?  :y  there  should  be  mention  of  H.  C.  Barnabee,  with 
lom  this  song  has  long  been  associated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Spaeth  will  collect  material  tor  another  volume. 
1  anthology,  even  though  it  be  in  two  volumes  or  three,  will  contain  all  the 
igs  that  delighted  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson.  There  are  songs 
that  gifted  writer,  C.  M.  S.  McLellan  (Hugh  Morton)  with  music  by 
lus"  Kerker,  worthy  of  Mr.  Spaeth's  approbation,  as  "Poor  O'Hoolahan" 
jm  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy.  ' 

"They  are  blastin'  rock  in  Harlem  for  to  build  a  new  hotel, 
An  O'Hooialian  be  holds  the  fuse; 

Oh.  OHoolahan's  a  hero,  an'  he  knows  his  business  well. 
So  the  boss,  says  he,  'you  hold  the  fuse!' 
An'  a  crowd  is  standin'  'round  ter  watch  O'Hoolahan; 
They  want  to  .see  how  long  the  Mick  will  last! 
He  had  his  leel  an'  hands  an'  nose  whin  he  began, 
But  they  all  art  disappearing  in  the  blast. 
O'Hoolahan  lost  his  nose! 
Poor  O'Hoolahan ! 
O'Hoolahan  lost  his  toss! 
Poor  O'Hoolahan! 
Ev'ry  time  there  booms  a  blast. 
Be  hevuns.  perhaps,  it  is  the  last 
Ye  r'll  ever  see  of  Mister  Patrick  J.  O'Hoolahan." 
•  Mr,.  McLellan 's  "Mary  Ellen  Brown"  from  "The  Telephone  Girl": 

"It's  sad  to  think  of  Mary  Ellen  Brown, 

Who  join'd  the  Happy  Op'ra  chorus; 

She  strove  for  international  renown, 

In  a  costume  that  could  be  df  scribed  as  porous. 

Oh,  Mary  Ellen  Brown  came  to  town  from  Troy, 

Where  all  the  girls  are  built  a  trifle  bandy; 

In  a  church  affair  she'd  acted  as  a  boy. 

And  the  locai  papers  said  she  was  a  'dandy!' 

Oh  Mary  Ellen  Brown  set  out  to  catch  the  town, 

Most  everything  she  ought  to  wfar  she  hauled  off; 

But  her  legs  they  were  so  thin. 

Mister  Comstock  took  hPi  in. 

And  now  she's  washing  dishes  at  the  Waldorf." 


I  chain  as  "a  super  and  a  slang,  ""  woius  that  arc  in  George  W.  Matsell's 
"Rogues  Lexicon"  (1859)  though  the  song  did  not  come  out  until  1875— 
jscanlon  and  Cronin  used  to  sing  it;  "Pull  down  the  blind,"  sung  oy  Gus 
I  "Williams;  a  list  alone  would  fill  a  column. 

'  There  should  be  a  special  place  of  honor  for  "Learning  McPadden  to 
"Waltz,"  by  Messrs.  Fassett  and  Griswold  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1890). 

"Clarence  McFadden  he  wanted  to  waltz, 

But  his  feet  wasn't  gaited  that  way. 

So  he  saw  a  professor  and  stated  his  case, 

And  said  he  was  willing  to  pay. 

The  professor  looked  down  in  alarm  at  his  feet 

As  he  viewed  their  enormous  expan.se, 

And  he  tacked  on  a  five  to  his  regular  price 

For  learning  McFadden  to  dance; 

One.  two,  three,  balance  like  me. 

You're  quite  a  fairy,  but  you  have  your  faults, 

While  your  left  foot  is  lazy  your  right  foot  is  crazy. 

But  dont  be  uneasy,  I'll  learn  you  to  waltz." 
We  should  like  to  go  on,  to  tell  how  McFadden,  "striking  out  with  a 
Will"  fell  on  his  face  "and  chewed  all  the  wax  off  the  floor."    But  in  the 
words  of  The  Bucolic: 

 ^"Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri;  sat  prata  biberunt."  p  " 
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There  are  so  many  of  these  good  old  songs. 

"Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame." 

There's  Charles  Graham's  "Gilligan's  on  a  Tear  Again" 

"Only  a  workman  in  Shaughnessy's  yard 
Till  they  made  him  an  overseer." 


Gilligan.  who 


Now  let  us  all  sing: 

'i^™®  the  street  in  his  Sunday  clothsr., 

With  a  brand  new  hat  and  cane; 
A  cigar  in  his  mouth,  in  his  coat  a  rose. 
He  could  hear  all  the  neighbors  saving, 
GUligans  on  a  tear  again 
He'U  stay  till  Saturday  night: 
Just  give  him  all  the  room  he  wants. 
Or  else  hell  raise  a  fight. 

3!'?  S^nf  ^^'""y  month  he  throws  his  money  left  and  right, 
am  tie  a  go  to  work  again  cn  Monday  morning.'  ' 
This  third  volume  should  contain  that  g-r-r-r-and  old  song  "Muldoon 
the  Solid  Man"  to  which  soUd  men  of  Wall  street  marched  lor  Grover  Cleve- 
land, a  presidential  campaign;  that  song  now  of  melancholy  interest, 
'When  Malone's  at  the  Back  o'  !he  Bar";  "I  had  sflS  in  my  inside  pocket"; 
"Since  Terry  first  joined  the  gang,"  with  its  allusion  to  a  gold  watch  and 


MY  MARYLAND 
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Notes  About  Fitch's  ''Barbara  Frietchie"; 
Did  Old  Barbara  in  Life  Wave  the  Flag? 


"My  Maryland."  an  operetta,  libretto  by  Dorothy  Donnelly,  music  by 
Sigmund  Romberg,  will  be  at  the  Shiibsrt  Theatre  tomorrow  night  The 
libretto  is  based  on  Clyde  Fitch's  play:  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  written  by  him 
in  his  duplex  apartment  in  the  Carnegie  Studio  building.  New  York.  _ 

He  picked  up  one  night  in  his  s'oudy  an  old  daguerrotype— "a  picture 
of  his  mother  at  seventeen,  sitting,  in  voluminous  cloak,  with  her  hands  m 
P,  small  muff,  her  \oung  face  framed  in  a  bonnet  with  flowers.  To  hira 
she  was  the  epitome  of  beautiful  girlhood.  But  what  was  most  compelling 
at  this  instant  was  that  in  .oolss  the  portrait  was  so  nyuch  like  Julia  Mar- 
lowe "  Mr  Montrose  J.  Moses  adds  that  she  was  then  Charles  Frohman  s 
immediate  concern:  he  wanted  a  play  for  her.  and  he  wanted  Clyde  Fitch  to 
do  it  "It  was  an  inspiration,  using  the  'Barbara  Frietchie'  flag  episode, 
even  though  the  dramatist  opened  the  way  for  history  students  to  pour 
anthema  on  his  head;  but,  as  he  turned  over  the  material  in  his  mind,  jot- 
ting down  notes  and  suggestions,  the  effective  climax  of  the  historical  inci- 
dent was  just  what  he  needed  for  his  last  act-his  Barbara  to  be  young  of 
course  History  had  distorted  the  occurrence  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque 
Might  not  he  also?-He  had  to  pay  the  penalty,  for  when  his  play  came  to 
Frederick.  Maryland  -Barbara's  own  town— 'they"  said  'they  would  never  for- 
({jve  Clyde  Fitch  for  distorting  theii  history.' " 

Miss  Marlowe  liked  the  play.  Rehearsing  it,  Fitch  wished  to  create 
Southern  atmosphere  and  put  iito  the  drama  the  romantic  value  of  the  time. 
T.  H.  Gilmour  played  Captain  Trumbull.  "One  morning  the  two  had  just 
run  through  the  scene  on  the  Frietchie  front  step,  where  the  young  captain 
asks  her  to  look  at  a  star;  but  she  is  not  to  be  fooled;  then  he  asks  her  to 
kiss  him,  and  she  says  'No!'  Finally  he  asks  her  to  marry  him,  and  she 
smilingly  whispers  'Yes.'  Then  she  a!3ks  him  to  'step  down'  and  to  look  at 
Uiat  star.  He  does  so,  and  she  kisses  him!  Miss  Marlowe  played  the  scene 
with  delicacy  and  romantic  charm,  and  she  turned  to  Fitch  for  criticism. 
'Julia,'  he  said,  'do  you  see  that  star?'  She  looked  up.  expecting  him  to  give 
her  some  new  'business.'  'Where?'  she  asked  unsuspectingly.  And  he  kissed 
her,  saying,  'You  have  made  her  more  than  my  Barbara!'" 

The  play  was  produced  at  the  Broad  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on 
Oct.  10,  1899.  "Memories  of  the  Civil  war  were  revived  by  many,  and  a 
ri-miniscent  strain  of  Yanks  and  Rebels,  of  lint  and  crinoline  was  heard  In 
the  conversation.   The  audience  was  thrilled  by  the  playing  of  'Dixie.' " 

At  the  dress  rehearsal  when  the  "business"  required  Miss  Marlowe  to 
take  a  gun  and  shoot  a  man,  no  gun  was  at  hand.  The  assistant  stage  man- 
ager, Ongley,  was  sent  to  her  hotel  with  a  gun  and  told  to  show  her  how 
to  use  it  Frohman  asked  "Why  can't  he  pretend  to  be  a  crank  and  appear 
to  be  making  an  attempt  on  Miss  Marlowe's  life?"  The  manager  of  the 
hotel  was  notified  that  she  had  received  a  threatening  letter  from  a  crank, 
who  might  appear.  When  Ongley  went  into  the  hotel  lobby  carrying  the 
gun  he  was  overpowered  by  the  porters.  The  police,  summoned,  took  him  to 
]ail  where  he  spent  24  hours.  The  newspapers  made  much  of  the  story; 
interest  in  the  performance  was  stimulated.  This  was  one  of  Charles  Froh- 
man's  little  jokes. 

At  the  rehearsal  Fitch  was  nervous  because  there  was  no  electric  fan 
'to  be  used  behind  the  curtains  of  an  open  window.  A  reporter  asked  hira 
Iwhy  he  oothered  so  much  about  a  triifie.  "Because  I  think  it  very  important. 
"I  believe  in  watching  every  bit  of  scenery,  every  action,  every  incidental 
blessed  thing  connected  with  the  production.  It  is  the  'little  things'  that 
I  quickest  .show  the  lack  of  study  and  preparation."' 


Even  before  the  first  performance,  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  began 
to  scold  Fitch  for  "daring  to  lie "  about  Barbara.  He  was  movecl  to  answer 
his  critics  in  a  letter  to  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

"I  really  have  taken  no  license  or  liberty  with  Whittier's  poem,  unless 
it  be  my  using  in  my  own  way  the  fictitious  episode  which  he  secured 
from  Mi^s.  Southworth,  and  he  used  first  in  his  own  way.  .  .  .  The 
legends  and  facts  of  a  country  are  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  its  authors. 
Whittier's  poem  is  practically  as  false  to  the  truth  as  my  play.  He  made 
Barbara  strong,  1  made  her  younger.  I  wonder  if  she  would  have  so  much 
objection  to  that  as  some  of  my  critics?  .  .  .  The  true  facts  ot  Barbara 
Frietchie  are  as  follows:  At  the  time  when  Stonewall  Jackson  march(^ri 
through  Frederick.  Barbara  was  96  years  old,  and  besides  bedridden.  She 
hadn't  the  strength  to  have  waved  a  flag  if  she  had  wished.  She  did  not 
see  General  Jackson,  nor  did  Jackson  see  her.  I  have  this  from  one  of 
General  Jackson's  staff  officers,  at  present  living  in  Hagerstown,  who  was 
with  Jackson  every  minute  of  the  time  he  was  in  Frederick,  and  marched 
out  with  him.  .  .  .  Now  these  facts  are  free  to  the  dramatist  as  well  as 
the  poet,  are  they  not?  I  think,  sir,  the  history  of  any  country's  literature 
will  uphold  me." 

Even  today  there  i.s  di.spute  over  the  flag-waving  incident.   A  few  days 
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H  -.0  a  Dj^n^,cnt  unysirian  wrote  for  the  World  Wag  column  ot  The  Heram 
'  M  on  artic  eTn  wh  ch  he  argued  that  as  -bedridden"  does  not  necessarily  mean 
^ '"^ua^a  ™  .s  ccv^fined  to  ner  bed.  though  it  is  so  thought  by  laymen 
;;rrba'ra'migm  have  in  her  exc.tement  gone  to        windo^v  and  wa.e^^  the 
lag-  that  it  is    comraiatively  unimportant  with  regard  to  the  story,  no. 
he  poem,  whether  she  saw  Jackson  or  Jackson  saw  her. 

Mr  Robert  W.  Leonard  wrote  on  the  7th  ot  this  month  to  the  N.  Y  Sun 
"Forty  years  ago,  when  in  Frederick,  Md.,  1  asked  an  old  resident  if  he 
knew  an  thing  abou  the  Barbara  Frietchie  incident.  He  laughed  and  sa  d 
St  the  stoiy  was  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  Barbara  was  a  demented  (jld 
woman  A  Union  soldier  had  given  her  a  toy  Union  flag,  ^^e  knew  nothing 
oThe  war.   When  the  Confederate  troops  passed  her  house  she  grmned  and 

-^wa?  evident  that  she  did  not  appreciate  what  she  was  doing  and  she 
n^erelv  excited  mirth.  No  one  thought  of  disturbing  her.  Union  troops  when 
sang  dryland.  My  Maryland'  and  'John  Brown  s  Body'  with  equal 

'%°here  was  no  ill  feeling  on  either  side  against  those  in  a'^s.  Gen^  Scott 
said  truly:  "After  this  war  is  over  no  power  can  stop  the  fury  of  the  non- 
combatants.'  That  is  exactly  what  happened.  ' 

Fitch-s  letter  written  to  Miss"^arguehte  Merington  after  the  perform- 
ance in  Philadelphia  was  characteristic  of  the  man: 

"O  you  darling  Maggie,  what  a  lovely  first  night!  It  only  you  had  been 
there"  The  audience  really  loved  tne  play.  They  called  us  out  at  least 
20  times!  five  at  the  end,  and  both  Miss  Marlowe  and  I  had  to  make  speeches, 
and  even  then  they  wouldn't  go  home,  but  started  singing  'Dixie  till  the 
lights  had  to  be  put  out!  The  papers  were  nasty,  the  worst  I've  had  for  ever 
so  long,  but  hopelessly  ignorant  and  futile.  1  didn't  get  one  single  thing 
irom  them'  In  fact  it  wasn't  necessary  to  make  any  changes.  The  house 
v  as  bigger  the  second  night  even!  And  all  week  the  same  enthusiasm  p.t  the 
end  Since  I  came  away,  Miss  Marlowe  has  had  to  go  out  twice  and  speak 
for  me  and  tell  them  I  was  gone  away  and  couldn't  come  out  in  answer  to 
their  calls! !" 

In  the  original  cast  W.  J.  LeMoyne  played  Col.  Negley;  Arnold  Daly,  Jack 
Negley  Katherine  Wilson,  Sally  Negley;  Nora  Lamison,  Sue  Royce;  Alice 
Leogh'xMammy  Lu;  George  Woodward,  Frietchie;  Lionel  Adams,  Arthur 
erietchie;  Dodson  Mitchell,  Fred  Gelwix,  Becton  Radford,  Tim  Greene;  Al- 
cernon  Tassin,  Di.  Hal  Boyd,  md  Frank  Colfax  Sergeant  James. 

A  burlesque,  'Barbara  Fidgety,"  by  E.  and  H.  Smith,  music  by  John 
Stromberg,  was  produced  at  the  Imperial  Music  Hall,  New  York,  on  D.;c.  7, 
U!99  Webey  and  Fields  were  stray  privates  Irom  the  Union  army;  Charley 
Boss  was  running  for  mayor  of  Frederick;  Mable  Fenton  took  the  part  ol 
Barbara;  David  Warfield,  Irene  Perry,  Allie  Gilbert,  Netty  Lytord  and  others 

were  in  the  cast.    ^-  ^• 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  f 

SUNDAV-Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Tito  Schipa.  tenor     See  sP^cia'  «ot'c|. 
Jordan  hall.  3:30  P.  M.,  People  s  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Hadley,  guest 
conductor.    See  special  notice.  .    ,     ,       •„  r^thprinp 

Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M..  America's  story  tn  song.  Catherme 
Smith.    8  P.  M..  Durrcll  String  quartet.  ^   ,  ..u    .  ^.in 

Ford  Hall  Forum,  corner  Bowdoin  street  and  Ashburton  place,  7.30 
P.  M.  Bcrthe  Hebert,  contralto;  folk  songs  of  France.  ) 
MONDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M..  Leo  Podolsky,  pianist:  Bach-Liszt,  Vana-  , 
tions  on  "Wailing,  Crying.  Moaning.  Sighing";  Schumann  Davidsbuendlcr 
Taenze;  Szymanowski,  Two  Preludes,  op.  1;  Reger.  Intermezzo  E  flat  , 
minor;  Debussv,  La  Terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair  de  June;  Medtner.  , 
Fairy  Tale;  Scriabin,  Two  Poems,  op.  32;  Poem,  op.  45;  Phantasy,  op.  28.  ( 
TUESDAY— Symphony  hall,  4  P.  M.— Boston  Symphony  orchestra:  Young  | 
People's  concert.    Mr.  Burgin,  conductor.    See  special  notice  „     ,  I 

Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M..  Lvdia  Gray,  mezzo  soorano;  Resinald  Boad-  r 
man   accompanist:   Mendelssohn,  On  Wings  of  Song,  Huntsman  s  Song  \ 
The  Earliest  Violet,  Suleika;  E.  G.  Wolff,  Friede,  AUes  Still,  Knabe  und 
Vcilchen.  Stark  wie  der  Tod  ist  Liebe;  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Sur  les  Colhnes  ; 
dc  Georgie,  Soir  paisible.  Tu  et  vous:  Brahms.  Treue  Liebe;  Schumann. 
Volkslicdschen:  Franz.  Die  Lotosblume,  Waldfahrt;  Leginska.  The  Frozen 
Heart;  Bliss,  Three  Jolly  Gentlemen;  Griffes.  Symphony  in  Yellow;  Rum- 
mel.  Ecstasy. 

WEDNESDAY— Symphony  hall,  4  P.  M..  repetition  of  Tue.sday's  Young  Peo- 
ple's concert.  ..    „      .  c         j  ^     ^v.     i-  j; 

Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.,  Verdi's  Requiem,  performed  by  the  \  erdi 
chorus,  Thompson  Stone,  conductor.  ^ 

Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M..  Helens  Diedrirhs.  pianist:  Beethoven,  Sonata, 
E  flat  op  27,  No.  1;  Brahms,  Intermezzos,  E  major,  E  flat  minor,  C  major; 
Scriabin,  Sonata,  F  minor,  op.  6;  Chopin,  Prelude,  C  major,  Etude,  C 
minor. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M.:  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Bur- 
gin,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATCRD.AV  Hotel  Statler  ballroom  (Columbus  avenue  entrance),  3  P.  M.: 

Povla  Frijsh.  soprano.  Recital  for  the  benefit  of  the  Denison  House.  Peri, 
Aria-  Schubert.  Das  Lied  im  Gruenen,  Die  Stadt,  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tar- 
tarus- Hue,  Sonncz  Ics  Matines,  L'Ane  blanc;  Hahn,  Infidelite:  Loeffler. 
Priere-  Busscr.  Devant  le  Bazar  aux  Jouets;  G.  Faure.  Dans  les  Kuines 
d'une  Abbaye;  Marx.  On  hearing  a  waltz  by  Chopin;  Sioegren.  There 
drifts  a  mist  of  dew;  binding,  The  Sea  Gull's  Cry;  Sibelius,  Was  It  a 

Dream?  „         .     ■  i 

Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.:  Slyra  Hess,  pianist. 

Symphony  hall,  8  P.  M.:    Repetition  of  Fridays  Symphony  concert. 


picture  a  Paramount  ntw;,  weekly  and 
an  Arthur  Martel  organ  solo  complete 
the  program  with  Gounod  Melodies,  an 
orchestral  tableau  which  has  for  its 
features  the  singing  of  a  number  of 
young  men  and  women  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH 

(For  Aa  the  -World  Vfage) 

Young  Helen  was  a  beauty  in  the  days  of 

ancient  Troy, 
Who  disregarded    marriage    vows  to 

charm  a  handsome  boy; 
This  caused  a  deal  of  trouble,  which 

could  have  been  averted, 
li  the  politicians  of  that  time  had  their 

just  rights  asserted. 
A  "Behaviorist"  Professor,  ;jiad  they 

placed  in  schools  of  Troy 
Would  have  taught  young  Helen  not  to 
flirt  with  every  handsome  boy 

a  rather  wilful 

for 


A  charming  reai  "id  view 

Seen  in  front  may  alter  the  case. 

oirK  fool  you  back  side  to. 

WILLIS  AND  ARNOLD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  remember  reading  from  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis's  "Parrhasius"  at  the  old 
Ks  school  on  Mason  street; 

"There  Prometheus  lay 
bhkined  to  the  cold  rocks  0 

Ti,.  ^STat  his  vitals,  and  the  links 
S'f 'th^'  lame  Lemnian  festermg  m  his 
flesh." 

^^^rro;Th^e%^^^e?r"Hooml  Ana,  as 
The  erf  pS'on-Room  for  the  leper! 
when  fhrju^ean  ieP-        f  ^^^a^ 
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pair  Luc^ezla  Borgia,  a  rather  wilful,  "Tab^^^^^ 

was  fond^of  mixing  poisons  for  the  hospitals. 

folks  who  held  her  name  A^o  ^  irf^ 

And  other  folks  who  c-rossed  her  in  her  Thibet  Ben  ^ 
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wild  ambition's  flight;  . 
People  wondered  why  her  relatives  just 

vanished  over  night. 
Had  the  Public  School  Committee  been 

efficient  then  as  now, 
P.  S.  dietitians  would  have  taught  aer 
poisons  were  not  "chow." 

Blue  Beard,  a  churlish  gentleman  ad- 
dicted to  the  sport 

Of  flirting  over-muchly  wUh  the  ladles 
of  the  Court— 

Who  had  a  hoard  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
gold  dollars,  lira,  yen — 

He  married  them  and  murdered  them, 
grabbed  the  Insurance  then. 

This  never  would  have  happened  if  the 
schools  of  old  Bagdad 

Had  a  Professor  there  who  taught  that 
murdering  was  bad. 

The  moral  of  this  "poem"  I  need  not, 

unfold  to  you, 
For  our  schools  provide  instructors  for 
!  each  thing  We  think  or  do. 

West  Roxbury. 

MARTHA  M.  SEA"TOY. 


'The  Scholar  ot 

■Night  irArabiarXn  hour  ago 
ingiiv;^   ^  j„„--«rtori  from 
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Yes,  but  Blue  Beard  never  saw  Bag- 
-  dad;  never  saw  the  streets  of  Cairo;  he 
'  was  a  Frenchman  of  high  degree. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  the  "May  I  not"  ques- 
tion was  given  considerable  attention  in 
this  column.  We  gained  the  impression 
that  any  communication  embodj-mg  this 
euphemism  would  be  filed  in  the  waste 
basket.  Now  comes  Ruth  B.  placing  the 
seal  of  her  approval  on  said  expression, 
leaving  us,  figuratively,  in  the  puree. 
May  we,  or  may  we  not  *s  the 

question.  N.  C.  MENTIb. 


'v^f^^ik^nhTddesceAdT^^^^^^ 
FUngmg  her  cestus  out  upon  the  sea.  , 
#riwin    Arnold    also    wrote  Poems 
foS  on^he  Old  Testament  but  i  do 
nnt  hplieve  he  excelled  WUUs  m  inis 
Seld  though  he  has  been  highly  praised 
bv  many  an  English  critic.  Praise  from  , 
Ir  m^ber^Stanley  Is  Praise  indeed^u^ 
I  am  patriotic  enough  to  bay  three 
'  chee7s  and  a  tiger  for  Nat.   He  was  the 
first  in  the  field,  so  far  as  I  know,  al- 
though there  may  have  been  others. 

Willis's  father  lived  in  Boston  and 
was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Youth's  Companion.  Nathaniel  went  to 
Yafe  College  and  .afterward  to  Ne^v 
Yoric  where  he  lounded  the  Home 
Journal  with  George  P.  Mo>^i;^'jho  im- 
mortalized himself  by  writing,  Oh, 
woodman,  spare  that  tree. 
Dorchester  .  JOHN  W.RYAN. 

OUR  CITY  STREETS 

We  quote  from  the  letters  of  Hwniy- 
Ung  to  his  brother,  translated  by  J.  A 
Makepeace,  and  entitled;  "A  China- 
man's Opinion  of  Us  and  of  His  Own : 

.Country."  ^   ,  ^ 

The  centre  is  intended  for  wheeled 
traffic,  and  is  often  crowded  with  ve- 
hicles drawn  by  horses  or  machines  like 
the  steam-hoise,  but  using  oil  mstead 
nf%tpam  All  vehicles  moved  by 

o  l-macSnes' are  supplied  with,  noisy 

trumpets  to  warn  P^oP^e  ^.^^^P  ^hose 

the  way  Some  sounds  are  l'^^  those 

from  a  horn;  some  make  harmony 
pleasing  that  a  man 
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CLARA  BOW  AT  THE 
METROPOLITAN 

"Get  Your  Man.  Clara  cuts  up  i 
monkeyshines  a  vengeance, 

and  gets  her  man  with  a  vei  g 

It  i3  a  breezy  and  ;f  you^^^y  ^^^^ 
critical,  an  en]oy<i"  c  ^lara, 
glorifies  the  American  n^pu 
left  unchaperoned  in  P^^'^-^Pb^eman, 
to  fall  in  love  J^^^^^  y^^g^rs.  in  the 
portrayed  by  Charies  k  „  ^..^t^ing,  or 
course  of  ^n  aUernoo 
rather  a  night.   For  v^n  ^^^^ 

come  locked  "P.  ^"j^.^'^vVith  wax  auto- 
then  the  f"n  begins^    wiin  ^^^^^^^ 

lS"o^snSntKe  mixed  and 

willing  Vict  m  IS  due  t^  d    ^^^^  ^ 
^^^"'^/the  d(fflcuiues,°but  what  a  way! 


TRtFLY  A  NOBLE  END 

As  t'ne  World  Wags: 

During  the  past  year  or  so  not  in- 
frequently Instances  have  been  cited  by 
you  of  notable  appetites  and  the  ways 
in  which  these  appetites  vere  satisfied. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  this  record  one 
instance  that  I  found  recently  in  one  of  | 
Sir  Richard  F.  Burton's  always  rich  ana  ■ 
enUghtening  footnotes  to  his  trans  ation 
of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night  \ 

"The  Seventh  Ommiacle,  A.  H.  96-99  , 
(715-719).  died  of  his  fine  appetite,  after 
eating  at  one  sitting  a  lamb,  six  fowls,  | 
seventy  pomegranates  and  eleven  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  currants^^^  wAnv 

Taunton.     CHARLES  ST.  C.  WADE. 

A  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION 

As  the  World  Wags; 
Abner  was  home  for  the  holidays 
-Ah'"  gloated  the  proud  paterfamil- 
ias  "tell  us  what  you  have  done  at 

'°"wfth  alacrity,  sir,"  responded  Abner 
with  just  a  dash  of  filial  patronage  I 
made   Nu   Upsilon  Theta   without  a 
struggle—"  „ 
"Oh,  splendid!  And— 
"And  I  was  quarterback  on  the  fiesh- 
\  man  eleven — "       "  „ 
"Phie!   Fine!  But— 
"And  I  had  seven  dates  with  a  Pi  Phi 
-yoi  know.    Mrs.  CooUdge   is   a  Pi 

"Why,  that's  glorious!   And  how— 
"Xnd  I  had  a  cartoon  pnnt^  m  the 
I  college  comics.    It  was  a  wow!  They 
j  suppressed  the  paper— 
"Verv  clever,  son,  but 
"X^d  then  the  brothers  framed  with 
the  Kappas  to  elect  me  yell-leader- 

"Fine'   My  boy.  I  am  proua  of  you. 
But,  say,  how  you  comm 

^^'^'Oh' shortcake!    I  just  knew 
overlooking^sometlmig!^  WESLEYAN 
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nleasing  mat,  a,  juo."  may  stand  en- 
tranced in  the  roadway  and  be  crushed 
others  have  piercing  whistles  which 
transfix  the  heafer,  or  Pj;oduc6  somid^ 
like  a  huge  hog,  or  a  b^lch  of  ten  balm 
orirkpts  Any  one  curious  enougn  ww^. 
X  ana  ic^k'in  four  places  for  the  aru-^ 
mal  that  caused  the  noise^and  ^^e  fear 
mav  next  moment  be  a  guest  on  mg"- 
""^"^  The  hurry  of  «ty  people  is  what 
for?  To  m.eet  the  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors?" 
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TITO  SCHIPA  HEARD 

Tito  SchTpa,  tenor,  sang  this  progra: 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall 
Caro  mio  ben,  Giordani;  La  Farfal  et. 
M'Appari.  Flotow;  Liebestraum  Lisz 
schipa;  DU  Bist  die  Ruh,  Schubert;  I 
iMandoime.  Debussy;  Cancion  Anda  uj 
Palacios;  Pesca  d'amore,  Barmelem 
The  day  when  my  dreams  come  tn 
!Bateman;Se  fosse  mia.Lo  Verde'^Bo 

Ijour  Suzon,  Delibes;  Werther  (Ossi, 
Song),  Massenet.  „v,„  vp<itel 

If  they  believe,  the  people  who  yest^ 
day  feu  into  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  0 

Mr  Schipa's  smging.  that  Mr^Schi 
won  his  triumph  by  virtiie  of  lus  vo 
alone  and  his  natural  talente  P^a^ 
them  give  the  matter  a  second  thoug 
especially  those  among  hem  who  are 
way  of  singing  themselves  Thej  n 
Tscover  something  to  their  advanta 
^  Mr.  schipa  himself  discovered  so 
time  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ab 
,,that  to.Piease  the  P^^^^^^^^ 
year  is  a  job  that  exacis  ^  ^ 


on  them 
I  wa^ 


singer  can  give-and  even  so 

a  beginmng,  thereiore. 


more.  As  »   « 

csrhina  set  to  making  the  b.st  oi 
foXoL  through  the  developme^ 
technique  and  tone.  Tj^^gb  he  stiU 
work  to  do-a  less  audible  breath  to 


TRIOLET 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
Girls  fool  you  back  side  to. 
You  get  no  idea  of  their  lace. 
What  are  the  men  to  do? 


quire,  for  msiauwc,  ""^  ^~  ^.    ^ivis,  s 
tain  his  beautiful  q^^i'ty  m  the  dms  , 
of  fast  coloratura,  a  sturdy  tone  lu 
the  top  of  his  range  th^t  shall 
sometimes  turn  hard-Mr  Sen  pa 


sometimes  turn  i"""^;_„.,i.  trchni 


with  a  combination  "1  - — n,, 
Uvery  and  distinct  enunciaUon  th. 
hLhly  unusual,  and,,  its  crowning  g 
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liii        I  e"  second  to  hone,  tones  soft 
summer  breeze  yet  solid  like  a  rock. 
I'o   use   this   remarkable  technical 
pment  to  its  fullest  advantage,  Mr. 
Ipa  has  had  the  wisdom  to  train  his 
sical   faculty  and   his  intelligence 
jjhty  soundly.     He  pronounces  his 
'rds  elegantly  in  four  languages,  and, 
ist  likely,  in  Spanish — as  well.  He 
bites  his  sentences  so  that  they  make 
se.   To  his  musical  phrases  he  gives 
eir  fitting  shape.    And  his  rhythm- 
has  brought  it  to  the  level  of  Frieda 
empel's. 

With  all  these  excellences  at  his  dis- 
osal,  to  what  use  did  Mr.  Schipa  put 
hem?  For  of  course  he  had  an  audi- 
nce  to  please.  He  showed  a  long  head. 
Selieving,  probably  rightly,  that  triviali- 
ies  suit  best,  he  sang  mostly  such — 
talian  trifles,  however,  and  Spanish, 
hich  sound  less  common  to  us  than 
\merican  music  of  the  same  walk  of 
ife.  And  though  probably  he  felt  he 
nust,  for  the  speech  of  people,  sing 
something  to  take  the  curse  away,  the 
istute  Mr.  Schipa  laid  his  land  on  bet- 
er  music  quite  as  engaging  as  that 
ess  good,  Schubert,  and  Debussy's 
Mandoline"  and  the  dream  from 
Manon,"  and  Mozart's  "AUelulia," 
vhich  the  people  seemed  to  like. 

Why  shouldn't  they?  Mr.  Schipa 
ang  these  finer  pieces  with  the  ryth- 
nic  verve  he  had  ready  for  popular 
ongs.  with  the  same  regard  for  their 
nelody,  the  same  determination  to  make 
heir  sentiment  felt.  And  so  his  hearers 
lid  not  go  home  with  the  conviction 

hat  fine  songs  are  dull,  as  they  often 
lo  after  hearing  lesser  singers. 

With  so  much  in  his  favor— musician- 
hip,  voice,  Intelligence,  fervor,  sound 
lommon  sense — the  pity  is  that  Mr. 
Schipa  has  not  been  blessed  with  a 
jurar  taste.  What  a  program  he  could 
;ing  if  so  he  chose!  For,  yesterday, 
)nce  he  had  his  voice  In  order,  he  sang 
is  few  other  singers  can  sing  today, 
oe  the  song  great  or  small.  Why  waste 
ime  on  so  much  that  is  small? 

He  had  an  admirable  accompanist, 
Frederick  Longas,  who  also  played  two 
groups  bf  Spanish  pieces  very  credlt- 
ibly.  R.  R.  G- 

HADLEYGUEST 
AT  JORDAN  HALL 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
ve  its  third  concert  yesterday  after- 
on  in  Jordan  haU,  with  Henry  Hadley 
guest  conductor,  who  chose  the  fol- 
ding somewhat  light,  but  well  bal- 
ced  numbers  for  his  program:  Handel, 
incerto  in  D  Major,  De  Falla,  El  Amor 
ujo,  ("The  Love  Conjuror"),  Hadley, 
lapsody,  "The  Culprit  Fay,"  Saint 
,ens,  "Th  Animals'  Carnival."  * 
A  capacity  audience  was  present.  Dr. 
idley  was  heartily  greeted  and  ap- 
juded  all  through  the  concert.  And  it 
B  well  deserved,  for  Mr.  Hadley 
ought  experienced  leadership  into  play 
y  the  well  trained  men,  who,  in  like 
anner,  responded  sympathetically  to 
ery  suggestion  of  the  baton. 
Handel's  12  concertos  for  strings,  of 
lich  the  D  Major  on  this  program  is 
le,  wei-e  composed  between  Sept.  29 
ft  Oct.  30,  1739.  They  were  conceivi^d 
the  midst  of  good  company;  for,  in 
were  composed,  and  in  1739  were 
jil^rtofmed  "Saul"  and  "Israel  in  Egypt," 
■o  great  oratorios,  and  growing 
eater  with  time. 

In  this  Concerto  in  D,  Mr.  Hadley 
good  opportunity  to  show  the 
gh  quality  of  the  string  section  of  the 
chestra,  and  they  did  indeed  play 
cellently.  What  beauty  lies,  almost 
isturbed.  in  these  suites  of  most  tvo 
nturies  ago!  Yet,  they  sound  as  fresh 

the  morning. 
Mr.  William  F.  Hofpian  and  Joseph 
•ecoff  were  the  two  solo  violinists 
5clii|.lled  for  by  the  score,  and  played  their 
irts  in  able  manner. 
The  DeFalla  suite  first  saw  the  light 
day  in  Madrid,  April,  1915,  and  had 
first  performance  in  Boston,  by  the 
jston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1924. 
idging  from  the  date  of  composition, 
is  is  truly  "modern  music" — and  it  is 
ic  with  many  shades  of  beauty, 
rmingly  imaginative  —  music  worth 
.tenlng  to. 

The  orchestra  was  at  Its  best  in  giv- 
g  out  the  very  sweet  strains  of  the 
J5c'  rows  of  Love,"  and  again  in  -  the 
li(  Dance  of  Terror"  where  they  brought 
'  it  excellent  rhythmic  eSects. 
'The  third  number  on  the  program 
las  Henry  Hadley's  "The  Culprit  Fay" 
ter  a  poem  by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 
This  pretty  fairy  tale,  strong  In  imag- 
ation,  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  used 
I  be  nor  as  well  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Is  the  story — so  Mr.  Hadley's  music  is 
ritten  in  a  delightfully  fanciful  vein. 
ae  different  phases  of  the  poem  ap- 
■ar  in  turn  in  the  music — the  moon- 
;ht,  the  court,  the  leap  of  the  stur- 
on,  all  in  a  refined  and  impressive 
anner.  The  workmanship  in  the  score 
veals  the  trained  hand  of  a  gifted 
lusiclan.  In  spite  of  some  sections 
ine  somewhat  obscure  in  their  mean- 
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Tng  that  part  toward  the  end—depictini  , 
thi  cockcrow  and  the  flight  of  the  fair- 
ies Is  strikingly  humorous,  original,  and 
with  a  true  American  Ung  to  it.  ine 
composer  led  the  People's  Orchestra  to 
Its  full  powers  of  Interpretation  in  Cul- 
prit Fay,"  and  at  the  end  Mr.  Hadley 
l\l  recalled  many  times,  and  the  or- 
cliestra  had  to  rise  to  satisfy  the  en- 
thusiastic listeners.  . 

The  closing  number  was    The  Am 
trials'  carnival"  by  Saint  Saens    It  is 
composed  of  fourteen  numbers  and  com- 
Ss  T  blending  of  exquisite  music 
Sled  with  jocosity  or  a  high  musical 

"■"on;  of  the  numbers,  "The  Swan''  is 
one  of  the  best  known  ones.  It  is  writ- 
ten for  violoncello  and  two  pianofortes. 
The  solo  part  was  played  by  Herman 
Hecfeer,  whose  simplicity  and  beauty  oi 
tone  brought  a  tumult  of  applause  It 
was  good  to  hear  the  laughter  trickling 
through  the  music  yesterday,  as  Saint 

\  Saens  went  the  rounds  of  his  imagina- 

I  tive  menagerie.  The  music  Is  full  of 
mirth  and  humor,  and  is  just  what 
people  need  to  hear  in  conjunction  with 
heavier  music. 

The  grand  finale  ,brmgs  the  compo- 
sition to  a  close  in  brilliant  fashion 
as  once  more  we  hear  the  lion  roar, 
fche  hens  cackle,  and  roosters  crow;  the 
horses  again  gallop  wildly  up  the  scale, 
fche  kangaroos  leap,  and  the  people 

^  with  long  ears"  demand  to  be  heard 
Sust  once  more.    The  "Animals'  Car- 

Ipival"  is  a  witty  and  ingenious  lot  of 
little  pieces.  .  ,„ 

The  fourth  concert  in  the  series  will 

laccur  next  Sunday  afternoon.  ^  ^ 
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John  Adams,  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  drank,  enjoyed  ahd  recommend- 
ed cider  as  a  beverage.  He  seldom  drank 
it  under  a  year  old,  often  two  and  some- 
times three.  He  wrote  in  1805  from 
Quincy  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Benjamin  Wa- 
terhouse:  "With  surprise  and  grief  I  find 
by  your  lecture  that  the  use  of  cyder  is 
become  unfashionable  at  colleee.  • 
J  fear  the  decay  of  health  at  the  univer- 
6ity  is  owing  to  the  use  of  wine  and  spir- 
its instead  of  cyder,  at  least  as  much  as 
to  the  consumption  of  cigars.  Rhenish  or 
Mozelle  wine  would  be  better  for  us  than 
sherry  or  madeira;  but  cider  is  better 
th^n  either  *  *  »  During  the  four 
years  that  I  passed  at  colledge  (sic)  there 

I  was  not  a  single  death  among  the  scho!- 
"-rs:  and  I  have  always  believed  thaitlie 

Islmost  universal  health  among  the  stu- 
dents, was  to  be  ascribed,  next  to  earlv 
rising  and  beef  and  mutton  pies  at  Com-  ' 
mons,  to  the  free  use  of  cider  and  the 

I  very  moderate  use  of  wine  and  ardont 

[spirits  *  *  *  I  have  habitually  drank 
the  wines  of  Spain,  France,  Germany 
and  Holland  in  all  their  varieties  dilut- 
ed with  water,  and  I  have  drank  t-be 
mild  porter  and  table  beer  of  London  in  ! 
all  their  perfection;  but  I  never  founj 
any  of  them  agree  so  well  with  my 
health  as  the  cyder  of  New  England." 

We  have  quoted  from  "Statesman  and 
Friend:  Correspondence  of  John  Adams 
with  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  1784-1822." 
The  book  js  edited  and  annotated  by  the 
accomplished  Worthington  Chauncey 
Ford  and  published  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
(Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse.  born  at 
Newport,  having  studied  at  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Leyden,  was  professor 
of  the  theory  qnd  practice  of  medicine 
in  Harvard  University,  1783-1812.  Alli- 
n°"^  2;yf  *  "ft  of  his  writings,  among 
°f  a  Young  Man  of 
Massachusetts,  &c.,"  a  novel  founderi 
on  fact.  Boston,  1816.  He  died  at  the 
\ll  himL?^  Cambridge  in  1846,  think- 
ing hmself  an  abused  man  treated 
tllY^^ ^""^-l  States  govein- 
Lmv ^f-  reappoint  him  to 
j"freK^  ^?^^^Ta  Thomas 
n^itff,^.  V^'^°.^^'*  S'^™  him  an  ap- 
pointment worth  $1500  a  year  for  Ws 
■ouccessful  labors  in  vaccination.) 

We  do  not  know  whether  that  good 
old  song: 
"A  little  more  cider,  too, 
A  little  more  cider,  too. 

And  a  little  more  cider,  too  " 
was  sung  in  Adams's  time;  the  song  is 
probably  of  a  later  date.  Nor  did  Adams 

camnaifn^Tf  ^w-.V-^"'^  "'^^  presidential 
campajgn  of  William  Henry  Harrison 

offenTei^'"°in  *J]f'  "^""'"^  ""^'^  ^^^^ 
fin!n        }^  of  tobacco,  he 

weed^for  ^'hr ^"""^  enjoyment  of  the 
r  -'ri«n2  t^'^^escore  years,  that  it  was 
to  ?akf  inf '  ^^etable."  "i  am  unable 
Wgser  thin  ^""^  ^  'no'-sel  no 

s?ble  anrt  tm^^^''T".^^°t  Without  sen- 
the  use  ^JT""^'^*^  He  learned 

statin^  SiJ,*  u P°"<^  of  ice.  when 
Skating  with  boys  at  8  years  of  ^e  " 


i low  Adams  could  hate!  What  an  en- 
viable power  of  vituperation!  There 
was  Thomas  Paine:  "For  such  a  mon- 
grel between  Pigg  and  Puppy,  begotten 
by  a  wild  Boar  on  a  Bitch  Wolf,  never 
before  in  any  Age  of  the  World  was  suf- 
fered by  the  Poltroonery  of  mankind,  to 
run  through  such  a  career  of  Mischief." 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  another  tar- 
get for  Adams's  poisoned  arrows.  "When 
Burr  shot  Hamilton,  it  .was  not  Brutus 
killing  Caesar  in  the  Senate  House; 
but  it  was  killing  him  before  he  passed 
the  Rubicon.  Hence  the  anguish,  the 
deep  anguish,  of  Geo.  C(abo)t  and  com- 
pany at  their  Caesar's  death."  "This 
intriguing  West  Indian  ...  he 
aimed  at  commanding  the  whole  Union 
and  he  did  not  like  to  be  .shackled  even 
with  an  alliance  with  G.  Britain." 
Hamilton,  "a  Nevis  adventurer"-  "the 
deep  malice  of  H  (amilton)  against 
Burf-,  and  his  indefatigable  exertions  to 
defame  him  are  httle  known.  I  knew 
so  much  of  it  for  a  course  of  years  that 
I  wondered  a  duel  had  not  taken  place 
seven  years  before  it  did.  I  could  have 
produced  such  a  duel  at  any  moment 
for  seven  years.  I  kept  the  secrets 
sacred  and  inviolable;  and  have  kept 
them  to  this  day." 

"I  have  been  told  by  Parson  Monta- 
gus of  Dedham,  though  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  that  Gen. 
Hamilton  never  wrote  or  spoke  at  the 
bar,  or  elsewhere,  in  public  without 
a  bit  of  opium  in  his  mouth."  This 
last  sentence  is  in  a  letter  combating 
the  theory  of  Helvetius  and  Water- 
house:  That  the  gods  sell  all  things 
to  industry.  Adams  asserts  that  genius 
is  often  produced  by  accident;  by  sor- 
row, danger,  extreme  poverty;  by  arti- 
ficial and  physical  means  or  by  rum. 
Whiskey,  cider,  wine,  opium. 

In  the  first  letter  in  this  book  written 
at  Auteuil  in  1784,  Adams  tell  of  Mes- 
mer,  "a  German  emperick,"  who  had 
"turned  the  heads  of  a  multitude  of 
people; ".the  committee  appointed  by 
the  King  had  decided  that  this  mag- 
netism could  not  be  useful,  "because 
it  does  not  exist."  Adams  notes  that 
mesmerists  have  thrown  patients  into 
violent  convulsion,  "only  by  a  few  odd 
gestures  ...  I  think  you  physicians 
ought  to  study  and  teach  us  some 
method  of  managing  and  controlling," 
this  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compaxe  Adams's  account  of 
Mesmer  in  Paris,  with  the  statements  ' 
for  and  against  mesmerism  in  the 
"Correspondance  Litteraire"  of  Grimm 
and  Diderot  in  1784-85. 

In  1813  Adams  was  vexed  again  by 
the  "Hyperfederalists,"  or  the  "Ultra-  ■ 
federalists"  who  were  "rancorous  ene- 
mies to  an  American  navy.  They  wished 
a  war  with  France,  an  alliance  with 
England,  a  dependence  on  the  British 
navy  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
merce. 

"France  Is  the  natural  ally  of  U.  S., 
if  we  must  have  any  ally." 

A  navy  is  "the  only  arm  that  can  pro- 
tect us,  or  preserve  the  Union." 

In  1821,  when  Adams  was  suffering 
from  rheumatism.  Dr.  Waterhouse  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  a  flesh-brush  "or  that 
coarse  cloth  which  the  Russians  call 
'Krash'  to  the  limb  that  is  affected,  and 
to  the  region  of  the  hip  and  loins,  be- 
ginning at  the  leg  and  so  rubbing  up- 
wards. This  should  be  done  by  some 
prudent  man,  who  will  be  careful  not  to 
rub  off  the  skin.  ...  I  hate  to  take 
medicine  inwardly,  and  so  do  you.  .  .  . 
The  philosophy  of  currying  an  horse  is 
to  prevent  rheumatism,  and  to  remove 
any  such  affection  should  it  exist." 

There  is  an  Interesting  account  of  the 
son,  John  Quincy  Adams's,  preparation 
for  entering  college.  Adams  wrote  about 
the  existence  of  an  electric  fluid  as  the 
cause  of  life;  he  liked  Sterne,  though  he 
had  heard  that  Sterne  was  "a  wicked 
man."  "I  cannot  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Clarissa  Harlow's  (sic)  history, 
because  such  virtue  ought  never  to  be 
rendered  so  unfortunate.  .  .  .  Nor  do 
I  approve  of  the  resolution  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  to  confine,  lilmself  to  private 
life."  He  writes  amusingly  about  re- 
ligious revivals.  Rebuilding  a  tomb  for 
his  daughter,  in  1813:  "Whether  I  shall 
raise  one  for  myself,  where  it  will  be 
raised,  by  whom,  and  how  sOon,  I,  as  i 
yet,  neither  know  nor  much  care."  1 


'TENTH  AVENUE" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Hollis  Street  Theatre — First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Tenth  Avenue,"  a 
melodrama  in  three  acts  by  John  Mc- 
Gowan  and  Lloyd  Griscom.  Played  in 
Detroit  early  in  May,  1927,  this  melo- 
drama came  to  New  York  at  the 
■Ritinee  Theatre  on  the  15th  of  last 


August.    William  Boyd  then  took 
part  of  Elzy  Everetts;  Edna  Hibba* 
that  of  Lyla  Mason. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

r,.-,ly  Ne«   Orville  Harri/- 

full  Fink   Grc-sory  Ratoll 

Benny  Hewitt  Johji  A.  Buller 

Lria  Mason  Erliia  Hibbartl 

rjiiy  Pelci-s   .Harry  C.  Bamustc 

Elzy  Evcrotti!,  William  Boy. 

Pn'My  MrGui-n  Harold  VFooif 

Ed  Burton  Purnell  ,B.  Prati 

iA  Poli.eman  Jack  Curui- 

What  would  our  dramatists  do  today. 
If  it  were  not  for  crime — crime  in  al! 
its  branches,  from  murders  that  would 
have  excited  the  admiration  and  lei 
loose  the  eloquence  of  Thomas  De 
Quincy  to  the  sneaking  thefts  of  pick- 
pockets and  workers  of  the  kitchen- 
lay?  What  would  our  dramatists  do 
without  crooks  of  all  varieties,  rough - 
■  necks,  gentlemen  burglars,  sentimental- 
ists (in  the  aifc  act)  ?  There  was  an 
old  song  sung\\th  great  expression  by 
rt^-nosed  serio-Skomic  vocalists  in  which 
occurred  the  lines — we  quote  from 
memory:  ^  ^ 

j    "The  thief  on  the  corner  stands 
j  grinning 

And  yet  you  will  wonder  at  crime.' 
Audiences  no  longer  wonder  at  crime, 
i  If  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  do 
j  not  contain  the  account  of  at  least  one 
I  murder  or  a  desperate  hold-up  with 
\  reckless  gun  play,  the  readers  begin  the 
'  day  wrong,  as  men  in  Mr.  Briggs's  in- 
I  genious  cartoons. 

The  audience  that  filled  the  Hollis 
i  Street  Theatre  last  night  did  not  won- 
der at  criminals  on  the  stage;  they 
went  expecting  to  see  a  "crook-play." 
They  were  not  disappointed.  There 
was  a  fine  assortment  on  the  stage:  a 
gunman,  a  card  sharp,  a  pickpocket,  a 
bootlegger — if  that  purveyor  of  fire- 
water to  our  leading  citizens  can  be 
justly  called  a  criminal.  They  were  all 
lodgers  in  a  house  in  West  38th  street. 
New  York.  The  landlady,  young  Lyla 
Mason,  tried  to  keep  them  out  of  mis- 
chief, tried  to  make  them  lead  the 
better  life,  bless  her  sweet  soul.  They 
all  were  fond  of  her  in  their  way, 
Everetts  and  Peters,  ex-gunman  and 
slick  gambler,  loved  her.  She  had 
mothered  Everetts;  Peters  taunted  his 
rival  with  this  charge;  at  heart  she 
loved  the  imperturbable,  quick-witted 
Peters.  Jealousy  brought  on  a  mur- 
der in  the  hou^e.  A  Pole,  one  Fink, 
had  saved  mony.  Lyla  was  behind  in 
her  rent.  The  two  rivals  proposed  to 
put  her  out  of  debt;  one  by  breaking 
his  promise  by  going  to  a  gambling 
hall;  the  other  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever. They  were  out  of  the  house  one 
night  when  a  pistol  shot  was  heard 
upstairs.  Fink,  whose  chamber  door 
was  locked,  had  been  killed. 

Then  entered  the  typical  melo- 
dramatic roaring,  bullying  detective, 
who  accused  wrongly  two  persons  in 
succession.  Who  was  the  murderer? 
How  was  he  finally  found  out?  Whom 
did  Lyla  marry?  Ah,  these  are  ques- 
itions  to  be  answered  by  those  who 
^see  this  play,  often  thrilling,  with  the 
scenes  for  the  bullying  detective  too 
jlong  drawn,  out.  There  were  plenty  of 
j  pistols  drawn,  but  the  murder  was  off- 
I  stage. 

i  There  is  the  necessary  comic  relief. 
In  the  good  old  Drury  Lane  melodramas 
!  there  was  a  comic  country  couple,  oftgn 
Jwith  song  and  dance.  In  "Tenth 
Avenue,"  there  is  a  humorous  crook, 
;  "Curly,"  whose  side  remarks  and  ac- 
j  count  of  his  father  going  to  the  chair, 
[threw  the  audience  into  convulsions  of 
[laughter.  There  was  the  humorous  in- 
!  solence  of  Peters.  To  us  the  funniest' 
;  feature  of  the  play  was  the  roaring 
detective,  funnier  even  than  the  Pole, 
rich  through  bootlegging. 

All  played  as  if  they  took  their 
tasks  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  Mr. 
Boyd  gave  a  strong  portrayal  of  a  man 
torn  by  jealousy,  self-assured  at  first, 
then  suspicious,  fearing  lest  he  should 
he  charged  with  the  crime.  Mr.  Peters 
won  all  hearts  by  his  jaunty  behavior, 
his  drawl,  his  coolness  in  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances.  The  murdered  Fink 
as  played  by  Mr.  Ratoff  was  amusing,  as 
was  Mr.  Harris,  who  looked  like  a  good 
little  boy  gone  wrong.  Miss  Hibbard 
acted  with  becoming  simplicity  in  a 
manner  to  carry  conviction;  with  wo- 
manly tenderness.  As  for  Mr.  Pratt 
he  followed  faithfully  the  traditions  of 
how  a  detective  should  behave — in  mel- 
odrama. 

We  enjoyed  the  play  hugely;  but  we 
are  fond  of  melodiama.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  like  once  in  a  while 
to  see  "Hamlet." 

'In  Abraham's  Bosom"  Won 
Pulitzer  Prize 


"In  Abraham's  Bosom,"  play  in  seven 
scenes  by  Paul  Green.  Presented  by 
Jack  Silverman  in  association  with  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse.   The  cast: 

Bud  Gaskins    Stanley  Gi'eens 

Lije  Hunneyeutt  Walter  Robinson 

Pliny  Avery   James  Diinmore 

Abraham  IJcCranie   Thom.'is  Moseley 

Col.  McCranie    L.  Ruins  Hill 

Lonnie  McCranie  Walter  Warner 

Goldie  McAllister   Lillian  Giiiarr 

Muh  Macli   Anyce  Franoi* 

Doufrlass  McCranie   Alston  Burieifli 

Eddie  Williams   M.  E.  MitchelJ 

Lame  Hortoi;   Armithine  Lattimfir 

Neilly  McNeill   Stanley  Greene 

This  play,  produced  last  December  a 
the  Provincetown  Playhouse,  raised 
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an  amount  of  stir.  Most  people 
aamired  i^— extravagantly,  some  pro- 1 
tested— others  did  rot  ratp  it  so  highly; 
by  any  means.  The  judges  who  award  l 
tile  Pulitzer  prize,  luckily  lor  Mr.; 
Green,  were  amonc  those  who  liked  iti 
best,  so  behold  the  play  making  on 
with  the  season's  honors. 

It  has  individuality,  at  all  events,  Inl 
its  favor.  It  tells  the  life  history  of  a 
Carolina  mulatto.  Abraham  by  name, 
a  farm  hand,  who  has  a  fondness  for 
learning— a  little  learning,  that  is  to 
say.  This  little  learning,  ever  a 
dangerous  thing,  leads  poor  Abraham  t« 
believe  he  can  keep  a  school;  a  mission- 
ary, he  see  himself  uplifting  his  race. 
Meanwhile,  because  he  can  keep  no  job, 
cither  in  school,  shop  or  field,  he  Icta 
his  family  sink  down  to  the  direst  pov- 
erty. Everything  goes  wrong  with  him: 
his  pupils  laugh  in  his  lace,  his  plain- 
spoken  old  aunt  harries  his  life  out  at 
home,  men  put  upon  him  abroad,  his 
babies  die,  his  only  son  who  lives  turna 
out  a  drunken  hound. 

All  these  misfortunes  befall  him, 
largely  because,  as  his  aunt  told  him 
to  his  face,  he  '  hasn't  got  no  sense." 
Being  a  negro  in  a  southern  community, 
of  course,  makes  his  lot  no  easier — and 
It  makes  a  far  more  picturesque  play 
than  would  the  trials  and  d:sco'jragp- 
ments  of  an  unpractical  New  England 
farm  hand  removed  to  factory  town. 
So  far  as  his  behavior  goes,  though, 
this  Abraham  might  be  a  Yankee,  a 
I  Kanuck  or  a  Bluenose,  as  plausibly  as 
a  black. 

j  His  speech  is  another  matter.  Mrs. 
I  Green  has  given  him  language,  as  well 
I  as  the  rest  of  the  folk,  that  sound* ; 
authentic  and  no  doubt  is.  in  his 
poetic  urge,  however,  he  has  put  words 
into  his  mouth,  whole  speeches,  that  no 
man  of  the  sort,  either  black  or  white, 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  speak.! 
The  characterization,  Abraham's  high 
flights  apart,  seems  shrewd  enough,  and 
sound. 

Mr.  Green  planned  his  play  clumsily. 
Seven  scenes  he  could  not  make  othefj 
than  episodic.  To  further  the  action: 
he  relied  to  a  wearisome  degree  on 
soliloquy.  In  his  desire  to  be  realistic, 
to  mingle  comedy  and  tragedy,  as  is 
the  way  of  life,  he  so  overdid  the 
comedy  that  tragedy  could  only  with 
a  struggle  come  by  its  own.  Too  often 
he  let  a  climax  miss  its  effect  for 
want  of  preparation,  or  because  he  let 
it  dwindle  into  an  anti-clin^ax.  Th» 
first  scene — in  reality  an  act-^has  most 
dramatic  value,  though  the  last,  by  its 
bustle,  does  not  fail  of  effect.  Th« 
comedy  throughout  is  rare  good  fun- 
too  good,  indeed,  for  its  purpose  of 
foil. 

The  actors,  not,  except  in  a  few 
■  nor  instances,  those  in  the  or.iiinal 

st,  were  for  the  most  part  excellent. 
The  comedians,  as  might  be  expscted. 
were  best;  better,  indeed,  they  could 
scarcely  have  been.    One  among  them,  | 
Miss  Francis,  gave  a  finished  perform-  ] 
ance  worth  going  far  to  see. 

Mr.  Mosely,  in  a  role  that  might  have 
■Txed  Salvini  the  elder,  played  very 

■-11    He  saw  into  his  character's  na- 

ire,  and  he  had  observed  his  exterior 
closely.  That  he  lacks  the  force  of 
personality  to  make  his  impersonatioa 
telling  is  scarcely  his  fault. 

The  audience  was  large.     R.  R.  G. 

"ONE  ROUND  HOGAN" 

AT  MODERN, BEACON 

Monte  Blue's  latest  achievement,  "On* 
'  Round  Hogan,"  now  showing  at  the 
Modern  and  Beacon  theatres,- is  a  fight 
film  and  incidentally  a  love  story  in 
which  Leila  Hyams  supplies  the  motiva- 
tion. There  are  cyclonic  performances 
during  several  ring  scenes,  which  the 
directorial  genius  of  Howard  Brctherton 
have  made  unbelievably  realistic. 

WILBUR  THEATRE— "Peggy-Ann,"  al 
nusical  comedy  starring  Helen  Ford.) 
>ok  by  Herbert  Fields,  music  by  Rich- 
:  d  Rodgcrs,  lyrics  by  Lorenz  Hart.  Pre- 
nted  by  Lew  Fields  and  Lyle  D.  An- 
lews.    The  leading  principals: 

.  .   .   .  .  Helen  For<l 
.Small   Fiillor  Mellish.  .id 

n  U  Seymour  ^'^''S^rf.S^^^r.li 

riuldic  Shawn   Stark  Patteismj 

"Peggy-Ann"  is  a  musical  comedy  oJ 
the  "intimate"  type.  There  are  no  staid 
parades  of  gold-spangled  duchesses  witM 
■nevated  noses,  nor  are  there  armies  ol 
-ula-hula    girls    silhouetted  against 
romato-red  sunset  or  orchid  moonUght 
nor  super -gorgeous  operatic  finales  be- 
fore moated  castles  and  streaming  ban- 
rers    But  just  the  same.  "Peggy-Ann 
las  'its  moments,  and  reminds  us  once 
again  that  rollicking  fun,  and  tender, 
laughing  lyrics,  when  assisted  by  a  good 
cast  can  make  their  way  in  the  world 
without  cloth  of  gold  or  overwhelmmgi 

''"Not^'^that  the  scenes  lack  variety] 
is  a  musical  comedy  millineryj 
ere  is  a  shin,  a  erotesque  affair" 


Pinafore,  and  there  is  a  scene  in  Ha- 
vana, but  all  achieved  v.  ii  n  artful  comic 
simplicity  v.hich  mocks  itself. 

Tlie  reason  for  all  this  gadding  around 
Is  Helen  Fords  dream.  As  Peggy-Ann, 
the  Cindorolla  household  drudge  wno 
can  t  go  to  the  dance  because  she  must 
can  p;'achcs  and  wash  dishes,  she  falls 
asleep  by  the  fire,  and  all  the  whimsical 
happenings  until  she  awakes  at  the  ^nd 
of  the  play  are  gayly  distorted  figments 
of  her  naive  imagination.  Before  she 
fell  asleep  she  worried  about  her  fiance 
and  her  long  delayed  wedding,  so  in 
each  .scene  in  her  dreaLi  she  and  her 
grocery-clerk  Guy  are  about  to  have 
the  knot  tied  when  something  happens, 
like  the  drugging  of  the  groom  or  the 
blowing  up  of  the  ship.  Her  high-hat 
sister  Dolores  always  appears  as  the  evil 
spirit  who  deprives  her  of  her  hearts 
desire  With  crimson  horns  and  rippling 
diabolic  laughter,  Marion  Trabue  tnps 
on  stage  and  brings  more  woes  to  the 
life  of  our  Cinderella.  . 

Helen  Ford,  as  usual,  is  harum-scar- 
um and  appealing,  with  an  undercur- 
rent of  enlightened  ef&ciency  back  of 
the  rolling  eyes  and  cooing  voice.  And 
speaking  of  her  voice,  it  was  in  excel- 
,,ent  form  last  night.  The  lyrics,  es- 
Sjeciallv  'A  Tree  in  the  Park"  and  A 
Little  Birdie  Told  Me  So"  are  well  con- 
trived for  her  vocal  powers  and  man- 
ner of  childish  coquetry.  Lulu  Mc- 
Connell  scores  as  usual  with  her  vaude- 
ville slapstick  lines,  and  in  the  riotous 
dialogue  with  her  impish  daughter, 
played  by  Betty  Starbuck. 

There  are  an  even  dozen  of  well- 
chosen  chorus  girls,  well  above   the  | 
average  in  looks  and  ability.  i 
H.  F.  M. 


MISS  WILLARD  GIVES 

RECITAL  IN  COSTUME 


Singer  Pleases  Audience  at  Reper- 
tory Hall 
Alice  Barton   Willard,    assisted  by 
Agnes  Ruggles  Allen,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital in  costume  last  night  in  Repertory 
hall  that  gave  pleasure  to  her  audience. 
The  program  consisted  of  olden  Pas- 
tourelles,  Bergerettes  and  songs  of  the 
'  18th  ccnturv  and  Revolutionary  period. 
I     Miss  Willard,  who  has  studied  the  art 
I  of  singing  with  action  made  her  first 
1  appearance  in  Boston  last  May  at  the 
Hotel  Vendome.   Miss  Willard.  who  has 
I  studied  in  Milan  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in; 
Boston,  has  a  pleasing  personality  and  ai 
sympathetic  voice.    Perhaps  the  most 
ambitious   numbers    of   her  prograr^ 
were  "La  Mort  du  Roi  Renaud"  ana 
"Le  Roi  a  fait  battre  tambour." 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "My  Maryland  " 
an  American  operetta  in  three  acts^ 
Music  by  Sigmund  Romberg.  Book  and 
ivrics  by  Dorothy  Donnelly.  Book  and  ^ 
ensembles  staged  by  J.  C.  Hufiman 
Musical  numbers  by  Jack  Mason.  A.  J. . 
Berlin  conducted.   The  cast: 

Vir~inia»  Arlington 

Sue  Rnyce    Berciii''e  Allen 

Laura  Royce   Mamie  Raymond 

1  Mammy    Lou   John  Konm^dy 

1  Kilr.-ir  Stronsr   vrtiih  Rose  Scott 

Sallv  NeirlPV  .  ^""'^   oica  Took 

Bnrhara  Fntchie   Hnrolil  Conklms 

.Tack  Nesley  ^  „■  ■  jr  "gp rt  Bra?si"tti 

Dr.  Hal  Boyd   9.  Hel  oei^t 

Zelse  Br.-irnble   •  George  C.  Frye. 

Colonel  Nesle.y   Warold  Woodward 

Arthur  Fritehje   Alex' nder  Tallani- 

r.antain  Trumbull   ■^•'^''Howard  Kyle 

I  Mr.  Fritehie  ;  Edward  (Jar-.-aii 

1  Serceant  Perkins   t",,,v„  Bpaudef 


-,  .  ,  .  ,  ■  liitt,  pcniap. .  .11  . 
self  you  will  carry  from  the  theiitic.  , 
Barbara  (her  surname  is  Fritchie  in 
the  program)  has  been  courted  by  Jack! 
Negley  a  confederate  neighbor,  but  she; 
is  indifferent  and  pledges  he^elf  to! 
Capt  Trumbull,  a  Connecticut  Yankee., 
Her  brother,  a  confederate  spy,  is 
shielded  by  her  with  the  unwitting  ar- 
sistance  of  Trumbull.  Trumbull  is 
ordered  to  Hagerstown,  as  a  marriage 
was  about  to  be  celebrated.  Barbaras 
father  hears  of  the  affair.  There  is  a 
scene  but  Barbara  stands  firm.  Tnere 
is  a  skirmish  at  Hagerstown,  and  Bar- 
bara is  closeted  with  two  confederates, 
who  propose  to  pick  off  Trumbull  as  he 
passes  below.  Trumbull  pass.-s  and  as 
Green  is  about  to  shoot.  Baroaiii  raises 
Oclwex's  gun  and  wounds  Green  in  the 
arm  Later  Trumbull  is  shot  by  Bar- 
bara's brother,  and  housed  in  her 
father's  apartment.  Another  scene  and 
1  Barbara  wins  over  her  father.  Stonewri 
Jackson's  regiment  appears  to  tnc  thrill 
of  "Dixie,"  and  Barbara  from  the  jal- 
cony  waves  the  flag.  Jackson  reproves 
his  followers  after  the  manner  of  the 
poem.  Trumbull  -wlU  live.  He  appears 
with  Barbara  in  his  arms  on  the  bal- 
cony -with  the  flag  between  them. 

In  a  piece  of  this  kind  too  often  play-  | 
ers  fall  into  stupid  sentimentalism.  Not 
so  with  this  group  of  players.  When  a 
cast  such  as  this  Including  the  en- 
semble, can  stand  searching  analysis 
and  come  away  with  the  word  "con- 
vincing" emplazoned  on  their  pennant 
they  have  accomplished  all  that  a  the- 
spian  can  give.  And  let  it  be  added  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  choru  i  were 
something  more  than  animated  imbroid- 
ery,  and  sang  with  an  arresting  sonority 
and  always  musically. 

Miss  Olga  Cook  was  heard  as  Barbara, 
and  hers  was  an  interpretation  that  will 
linger  for  a  long  while.  Vocally,  she 
is  a  pleasing  soprano  and  she  sang  with 
a  good  full  tone,  whether  in  the  upper 
register  or  in  florid  song.  Dramatically 
she  was  equal  to  the  part,  and  added 
a  pleasing  personality  to  a  blonde  love- 
liness. Alexander  Callam  sang  the  role 
of  Capt.  Trumbull.  A  fluent,  full- 
throated  tenor,  he  was  at  ease  in  the 
pait,  and  he  played  both  the  soldier 
and  the  lover  to  the  hilt. 

Oscar  Figman  was  the  Zeke  Bramble 
and  to  him  fell  much  of  the  comedy. 
Mr.  Pi^an  has  long  since  lost  his 
musical  voice,  if  ever  he  had  one.  But 
his  "business"  is  as  one  well  schooled 
in  his  art,  an  art  seldom  found  in  the 
theatre  of  our  day.  What  shortcomings 
he  had  in  voice  found  another  way  in 
comic  values.  T.  A.  R, 


new  stunts  on  the  rings  t^y  Frances  &  , 
Prank,  and  "A  Carnival  Night  by  i 
Margo  &  Beth  and  company,  round 
out  the  program, 

'2  ARABIAN  KNIGHTS' 
AT  LOEWS  STATE, 

William  Boyd  and  Louis  Wol- 
heim  Star  in  War  Comedy 


'HONEYMOON  HATE'  SEEN 
AT  BOSTON  THEATRE 

Florence  Vidor  Stars  in  New  Comedy 
Romance 

A  comedy  romance  of  love  beneath 
the  moonlight— to  the  lilting  tunes  of 
strumming  guitars  and  the  gentle  swish- 
ing of  water— was  put  on  the  screen  of 
the  Keith-Albee  Boston  Theatre  yester- 
day. 

It  Is  called  "Honeymoon  Hate,"  and 
ID  is  the  adaptation  of  Alice  M.  William- 
son's story  of  the  same  name.  Florence 
Vidor  is  the  star. 

TuUio  Carminati  plays  Prince  Danta- 
rini,  who  falls  in  love  with  Gail  Grant, 
marries  her  and  tames  her,  a  difficult 
task  cleverly  accomplished.  William 
Austin  takes  comedy  honors  in  the  role 
of  Banning  Greene,  eccentrc  English- 
man, who  is  always  too  late  in  meeting 
and  wooing  the  heroine. 

Six  acts  of  vaudeville,  headed  by 
Elizabeth   Brice,   with   Frank  Kessler 
.  t„  innnirp     as     "    and  his  "music  weavers,"  and  a  com- 
is  not  necessary  to  inquire  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Topics 

whether  the  play  is  faithful  to  int  i        Fables,  complete  this  program, 
poem,  or  whether  it  adheres  to  histon-  |^ 

cal  fact,    on  this  point  opinions  have        „   FEITU'C  DIT  f 
been  diversified.   The  point  is,  has  the        f  ^  aLllIl  J  DILL 

maker  of  the  book  made  a  good  play.  ,r 


1  Serceant  Perkins   iotu'«e  Beaiidef 

I  Mrs.  Hunter    Donald   Blai  k 

Fred  Gelwcx   Charles  Carvci. 

Tim  Green       ■  .   •   ■  •  ■  ■   Harold  Joyce 

iGon.  Stonewall  Jaekson  ' 

1   This  opus  is  founded  on  the  episode 
of  Barbara-  Frietchie  and  the  flag.  1^ 
not  necessary  to  inquire     as  tc 


Laughs,  and  more  laughs  come  with  I 
two  American  soldiers  and  an  Arab  girl  j 
as  the  principals  of  "Two  Arabian 
Knights,"  post-war  doughboy  comedy- 
drama  showing  at  Loew's  State  this 
week.  ,  . 

None  of  the  sordidness  of  war  enters 
the  story,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
rollicking  experiences  of  a  rich,  young 
private  and  a  hard  boiled  first  sergeant, 
fated  to  be  buddies  throughout  a  series 
of  hilarious  adventures,  though  they 
had  been  natural  enemies. 

William  Boyd  plays  the  stellar  role 
which  is  this  star's  first  apearance  m  a| 
■major  film  since  his  work  in  "The  Vol- 
ga Boatman."  Louis  Wolheim,  the, 
original  "Captain  Flagg"  of  the  stage  j 
play  "What  Price  Glory?"  Is  his  com- 
ical buddy.  Mary  Astor  is  convincing 
as  the  Arab  girl,  who  involves  the  ploti 
and  humorous  incidents  flow  rapidly; 
between  thrilling  experiences. 

Sam  Robins'  Baltimorians  head  the 
stage  bill  with  renditions  of  nopular  I 
song  hits  played  in  true  jazz  style.  The 
Ponce  sisters,  former  Cambridge  girl-s 
who  have'made  their  name  prominent) 
In  broadcasting  and  recording  fields,  j 
please  with  vocal  harmonies.  j 
1    ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Green  i 
'  Hat,"  a  romance  in  four  acts  by  Michael 
I  Allen.   The  cast: 

^la\^a%er  li  Ibe  Hotel  Vendom^e.  Deauv^He^^^^ 

Dr.  Conrad  Masters.,.   ^'^'''''i^'v^M-mson 

Gerold  Haveleur  March  ^ -..  ..  .pa.v  M.mson 
,Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Maurice  Harpenden.  Bart.^^^^^ 

:  Napier  Harpenden  v'J^^'l'^VS.'Hon 

I  Hilary  Towushend    ...   clart  Joe 

Iri6  Fenwiok.  nee  March  -brtiVh  Snearc 

I  Venice  Pollen   Unval  Eeal 

i  Lord  de  Iravesl  -.Fibra  M"../  (fade 

I  A  lady  .  .  . ,   Betty  Wh He 

!  Another  lady  •.-.Remu"  Jensen 

Se"  ^''".^;.\\\\\\\\\-.-.-.Mal?olrJr  Arthur 

From  didactic,  if  powerful  tragedy,  to 
and  from  that  to  neu- 


We  will  answer  by  saying  that  so  far 
as  your  humble  servant's  opinion  i-s 
conce  rned,  it  is  by  long  odds  best 
entertainment  that  he  has  ever  seen 
over  an  experience  of  many  years. 

The  Diece  has  balance,  a  word  often 
mSng'fn'the  analysis  of  conternpor- 
1  anecus  musical  plays     The  book  n 
i  self  might  stand  on  its  own  leet  as  a 
sfzzline  melodrama.    The  exposition  s 
o'thi  Toint  and  the  development  i 
logical  and  there  are  no  stiaincd  se 
wences.    The  dialogue,  too,  is  pointed 
Sften  incisive  and    insinuating,  not 

me  Tt^io  into  the  editorial  sanctum^ 
He  has    indeed,  achieved  remarkable 
feoulU  ihematically;  he  brings  us  the 
i  color  of  the  south,  the  chivalry  of 
'^otfniP    the  perfume  of  the  magnolia 
;  fn  phrase  and  melody.   He  has  typified 
he  unconquerable  Yankee  as  well  and 
thi  sS^ge  behind  him  in  the  welling 
I  your  Land  and  Mine,"  a  real  cry  to 
'  batt?fe   with  its  underlying  Plea  for  ^ 
unification  of  our  people.    And  this 
piece  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  en 


A  well  apportioned  program,  topped! 
by  Nellie  and  Sara  Kouns  in  a  songj 
recital,  awaits  variety-goers  at  B  .F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  The  bill 
includes  some  entertaining  comedy  and. 
dancing,  some  worthwhile  acrobatics 
and  the  usual  motion  picture  numbers,] 
Pathe  News,  Topic  of  the  Day  and 
AesoD's  Fables.  ,  .  , 

Nellie  and  Sara  Kouns,  silvery-voiced 
sopranos,  sing  a  "un^ber  of  favorite 
pieces  of  present  and  past  days,  and 
meet  with  the  warm  reception  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Last  night  s  audi- 
ence demanded  and  received  two  en- 

'^"jed  Dooley,  assisted  by  Audree  Evans, 
contributes  a  highly  amusing  turn  en- 
titled "Remarks  Befitting  the  Occa- 
sion."   His  crossfire  of  rollicking  quips 
keeps  the  audience  in  a  more  or  less 
continuous    state    of    laughter.  The 
•  Three  Swifts"  are  again  on  hand  with 
their  clever,  whirlwind,  Indian  club  act, 
but  they  appear  ever,  faster  than  ever 
in  then-  skillful  performance. 
I    Hermanos  Williims'  Argentme  dan- 
lea  for  a|  ccrs  favor  with  same  original  and  thrill- 
A^rf  thi^  ing  acrobatics  and  dancing  of  the  Ar- 
And  this  "^Kjijjg  variety.    Misses  Dorothy  and 
Rosetta    Ryan    entertain    with  some 
catchy  sorigs,  and  Billy  House  &  Co 
nre.sent.      larr^  entitled  "Resolutions. 


bucolic  comedy. 

rotic  romance— all  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks— is  an  accomplishment  worthy  of 
notice.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  that  the  company  at  the  St.  i 
James  Theatre  will  not  attempt.  If  one 
felt  at  times  last  night  that  he  was 
wasting  his  efforts,  it  was  the  play  that 
was  to  blame— and  not  the  cast. 

Michael  Arlen's  hectic  drama  of  "The 
Green  Hat"  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
an  emotional  ikctress.  It  served  Cath- 
erine Cornell  all  too  well,  since  her 
superlative  acting  made  one  forget  the 
triviality  of  the  play  itself.  Here  it 
serves  Miss  Clara  Joel  no  less  well;  she 
puts  into  the  character  of  Iris  March 
all  the  tragedy  and  the  pitiful  futility 
of  a  wasted  life,  but  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  and  those  of  the  other  actors, 
this  romance  fails  to  ring  true.  It  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  determine  just 
where  the  trouble  lay.  There  was  an 
infinity  of  noble  speeches,  of  epigrams, 
of  bad  language,  and  of  incredibly  bad 
melodrama.  People  struck  altitudes, 
cursed  each  other  and  their  family  In- 
heritance, demanded  truth  and  inter- 
fered in  other  people's  affairs. 

Action  was  not  lacking  nor  was  con- 
versation, but  the  u.limate  conviction 
of  sincerity  and  reality  failed  to  ap 
pear.  Iris  March  does  not  seem  cred- 
ible, nor  her  sacrifice  very  momentous 
Michael  Arlen,  despite  his  undeiiiabl« 
cleverness,  has  not  learned  as  vet  tq 
make  the  emotions  of  his  characters 
ring  true.  They  are  merely  puppets 
voicing  his  own  ideas  on  love,  marriagei 
good  sportsmanship  and  unpleasant 
details. 

The  ay  ing  was  excellent  throughout 
with  special  mention  for  Miss  Joel  and 
Day  Manson,  who  played  the  nerve- 
shattered  young  brother  of  Iris  March 
His  part  was  the  most  difficult  in  th. 
olay;  he  had  to  keep  an  hysterical 
youth  from  being  completely  ridiculous 
and  he  succeeded  admirably. 

As  Iris.  Miss  Joel  played  with  con 
viction.  and  tried  to  make  plausible  th 
vagaries  of  this  strange  and  unhapp 
woman.  It  is  not  small  tribute  to  he 
abilities  that  she  was  able  to  bring  o: 
the  third  act  where  she  appears  delirioi 
from  her  bedroom,  to  totter  into  th 
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Ii;    I      .'I      N;l|i  01 

ier's  ~ve 
Iris        iipi-  besi  1(1  piiiy  iin^  game 
er  n  iniiold    handicaps.    In  the 
iklr      part,  of  Napier  Harpenden, 
Oili  I  t  seemed  to  suffer  at  times 
1  ti(  M'o  embarrassment  which  mar- 
hls  u-ual  agreeable  manner.    It  is 
fgir  to  blame'  him  altogether  for 
however.    Napier  was  a  weakling 
rether  a  cad,  too  alien  to  Mr.  Gil- 
's usual  parts  for  him  to  play  it  with 
h    pleasure    or    conviction.  Too 
ilni:  at  first  Miss  Speare  as  Venice 
en  showed  great  improvement  when 
rnlp  became  serious  and  in  the 
d  act  divided  'the  honors  with  Miss 
Mr.  Char,  m  as  Hilary  Town- 
id  and  Mr.  Winthrop  as  Sir  Maunoe 
p?nden  were  also  good.    Mr.  Scho- 
I  s  Dr.  Conrad,  though  played  in 
somewhat  too  familiar  way,  pro- 
'd  the  only  light  moments  in  the 

mpOLSKY  "'J 

Last  evening  in  Jordan  hall  Leo  Po- 
Islcy  of  Chicago  was  heard  in  his  [  \ 
st  Boston  appearance  as  pianist  be-  ' 
re  a  scanty  audience — but  one  that  i 

s  strictly  attentive  and  appreciative.  { 
-le  first  number  on  the  program  was  j 
e  Bach-Liszt  Variations,  but  these  ; 
e  not  well  adapted  for  the  piano,  nor  i 

Mr.  Podolsky's  style,  but  answered  as  j 

I  introduction,  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Podd- 
y's touch  is  descendant  frop  the  Kalk-  , 
■enner  school  of  piano  playing,  and  he  ; 
;eds  to  'put  some  yeast  in  his  bread'  so  j 

speak,  and  lighten  his  touch.    It  j 

II  be  recalled  that  Chopin  was  look-  i 
ig  for  a  piano  teacher  when  Kalk-  1 
•enner's  reputation  was  at  its  height,  ! 
ut  Mendelssohn  told  Chopin:  "You  \ 
ay  better  than  he  does."  Chopin  needs 
ght  fingers  in  all  his  compositions. 

The  second  number  on  the  program 
as>  Schumann's  "Davidsbundler  Tanze" 
series  of  pieces  written  one  by  one 
■ithout  any  special  purpose,  yet  all 
ear  the  impress  of  having  originated 
the  personal  experiences  of  Schu- 
lann's  life.  They  are  "poesies  d'occa- 
lon,"  a  term  which  Gosthe  designates 
s'  the  highest  form  that  a  work  of  art 
an  take.  Schumann  himself  tells  us 
hat  they  reflect  the  varying  moods 
vrought  in  him  by  the  contentions 
bout  Clara  Wieck.  It  was  because 
Schumann  the  man  and  Schumann 
he  musician  were  always  trying  to 
peak  at  the  same  time"  that  these 
iifces  strike  the  hearer  with  magic 
veshness  and  originality.  Here  Mr. 
'odolsky  found  a  better  medium  for 
lis  style  of  playing  and  the  further  he 
ilayed  into  the  Schumann,  the  better 
lis  interpretation  became,  because 
Schumann's  music  lies  principally  in 
he  middle  register  of  the  piano,  and 
there  is  where  Mr.  Podolsky  played 
oest. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  in- 
cluded Szymanowski,  Reger,  Debussy's 
much-played  "clair  de  lune,"  DeFa'ila, 
Medtner  and  Scriabine,  all  well  enough 
n  their  place,  but  where  was  Chopin? 
'Mr.  Podolsky,  born  in  Odessa,  Russia, 
not  far  from  Warsaw,  where  Chopin 
was  born  and  lived,  and  loved,  would  be 
looked  to  for  exceptional  understanding 
of  what  Rubinstein  meant  when  he 
said:  "The  pianoforte  rhapsodist,  the 
pianoforte  mind,  the  pianoforte  soul  is 
Chopin.  All  possible  shades  of  expres- 
sion are  found  in  his  compositions,  and 
all  sung  by  him  upon  this  instrument  in 
perfect  beauty."  Surely  the  dragon  of 
technique  could  not  be  responsible  for 
this  regrettable  omission — yet,  what  is 
the  answer?  for  surely  Chopin  be- 
longed on  Mr.  Podolsky's  program  in 
Boston  from  every  conceivable  point  of 
view.  Besides  we  feel  sure  the  box- 
ofBce  receipts  would  have  reflected  such 
anticipation  of  the  public's  taste. 

In  the  preludes  of  Szymanowski,  a 
variety  ■  of  moods  were  met  with,  and 
brought  out  in  a  splendid  way,  creating 
rhe  best  atmosphere  of  the  evening  in 
the  lovely  cantabile  toward  the  end.  In 
the  Reger  "Intermezzo"  and  effective 
lis?  of  the  pedals  appeared,  and  De- 
Palla's  "Andaluza"  was  admirably 
uited  to  Mr.  Podolsky's  playing, 
clothed  in  its  fantastic  and  bravura 
style. 

The  recital  closed  with  three  Scria- 
bine numbers,  of  which  the  Poem,  op.  45 
was  the  most  effective  number  of  the 
evening,  and  was  beautifully  and  bril- 
liantly played.  A.  H.  D. 


i,a\e  Been,"  iu  \wurii         i>  •  - 

rcllcnt  opportunity  to  show  her  dra- 
matic wares.  Joseph  E.  Howard,  popu- 
lar composer,  sings  his  own  songs.  Grace 
Edlrr  and  Coinpany  bring  a  new  dance 
revue  Dave  Ray  and  Harry  Stone  have 
a  comedy  skit.  Gert  and  Archie  Falls 
liave  an  acrobatic  specialty  of  the  fast- 
est kind.  Paramount  News,  short  sub-  j 
je-ct.';  and  the  Olympia  orchestra  com.- 
plcte  the  bill.  j 

'JESSE  JAMES' SEEN 
AT  TWO  HOUSES 


Fred  Thomson  Film  Shown  at 
Scollay  Sq.  and  Fenway 


tcr  knoWn  as  Beatrice  j.^.......-,  — 

the  wife  of  Mr.  Wolfe.  Miss  Lauferty 
will  take  as  her  subject,  "The  World, 
the  Press  and  the  Devil." 

A,s  an  extra  added  feature  for  this 
event,  the  committee  of  the  Sisterhood 
of  Temple  Israel  has  secured  Miss  Clara 
Shear,  soprano,  and  late  member  of 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  company.  Miss 
Shear  will  be  heard  in  a  group  of  arias. 


Jesse  James  has  been  Immortalized 
for  the  generations  to  come  in  Fred 
Thomson's  "Jesse  James"  which  opened 
its  initial  Boston  showing  at  the  Scollay 
Square  Olympia  and  Fenway  last  night. 
According  to  the  thrilling  story  which 
Mr.  Thomson  has  screened,  James  was 
to  all  intent  hounded  by  the  law  for 
deeds  he  never  committed.  When  he 
plundered,  it  was  only  to  give  the  needy. 
If  this  be  true,  America's  boyhood  now 
has  another  idol  to  Worship. 

Here  is  a  picture  that  has  all  the 
things  that  are  usually  found  in  out- 
door dramas — action,  wild  riding,  gor- 
geous scenery,  a  good  love  story  and 
plenty  of  fighting. 

Nora  Lane,  the  comely  woman  who 
appeared  opposite  Thomson  in  "Arizona 
Nights"  is  again  his  heroine.  Montagu 
Love,  Mary  Carr,  James  Pierce,  William 
Courtwright,  and  Harry  Woods  are  all 
seen  to  advantage  in  important  parts, 
and  the  wonder  equine  actor  Silver 
King. 

The  seven-act  vaudeville  program  was 
unusually  entertaining  at  the  Scollay 
Square  Olynipia. 

The  associate  film  on  the  Fenwaj 
program  is  "The  Joy  Girl,"  starring 
Olive  Borden.  Short  screen  subjects  are 
included  on  both  bills. 


"FIGURES  DON'T  LIE" 
AT  WASH.  ST.  OLYMPIC 


Esther  Ralston  and  Richard  Arlen  in 
Business  Life  Film 

Esther  Ralston's  latest  starring  pic-  | 
tuie,  "Figures  Don't  Lie,"'  is  being 
shown  at  the  Washington  Street  Olyrr- 
pia  Theatre  this  week.  Miss  Ralstoi. 
plays  the  part  of  a  private  secretary 
who  runs  most  of  her  employer's  busi- 
ness. Richa/rd  Arlen  adds  to  the  work- 
;ng  girl's  troubles  as  the  irrepressible 
young  salei  manager  who'  won't  take 
■no"  for  ani  answer. 

Mabel  Tiliaferro,  famous  star  of  the 
;ase  and  fecreen,  returns  to  vaudeville 
n  a  clever  feketch.  "The  Woman  I  Might 


'7TH  HEAVEN'  UNREELED 
AT  ORPHEUM  THEATRE 

Charles  Farrell  and  Janet  Gaynor  in 
Feature  Photoplay 

"Seventh  Heaven,"  based  on  John 
is  the  feature  photoplay  at  Loew's  Or- 
Golden's  stage  success  by  Austin  Strong, 
pheum  theatre  this  week.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing romance  of  a  little  Paris  street  waif 
and  her  lover.  Janet  Gaynor  and 
Charles  Farrell,  the  stars  who  rose  to 
fame  with  their  work  in  this  production 
give  truly  remarkable  characterizations 
in  their  roles  of  Chico  and  Diane. 
Gladys  Brockwell,  Ben  Bard,  David  But- 
ler and  others  lend  able  assistance. 

Heading  the  variety  bill  are  Braile 
and  Pallo,  featured  dancers  in  a  melody 
and  dance  act.  They  are  assisted  by 
the  Yugo-Slav  Royal  orchestra  and  Mel 
Elwood.  Prank  Terry,  vaudeville  and 
former  screen  star  and  composer, 
pleases  with  his  recitation  topped  by 
the  famous  "Mr.  Booze." 

Other  acts  include  "Going  Straight," 
a  comedy  skit  with  Georgie  Taylor: 
Meyers  and  Nolan  in  a  medley  of  song 
and  jest;  and  Tiebor's  seals. 

M-G-M  newsreel  and  selections  bj 
the  Hector  and  Rohde  orchestras  with 
Choniere  at  the  organ  complete  tht 

nrnpram    

CONTINUING  PLAYS  I 

COLONIAL — "Allez-Oop,"  revue, 
headed  by  Cecil  Lean  and  Cleo 
Mayfield.  Last  week. 

MAJESTIC — "Oh,  Kay,"  musical 
comedy,  with  Julia  Sanderson  and 
Frank  Crumit.  Gershwin's  music. 
Fourth  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Broadway,"  Jed 
Harris's  play  of  night  club  life. 
Thirteenth  week. 

TREMONT  —  "Rang-Tang,"  all- 
colored  revue,  headed  by  Miller  and 
Lyles.  Second  week. 

COPLEY  —  "No.  17,"  mystery 
play,  enters  its  fifth  week. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Copley  Theatre — Afternoon  perform- 
ance for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  of 
"Clean  Hands,"  a  play  in  three  acts 
with  a  prologue  by  Ian  Hay  (Maj.  John 
Hay  Beith) .  There  was  an  audience  that 
ifilled  the  theatre,  an  audience  that  was 
Ideeply  interested  throughout  the  per- 
formance. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Esther    Elspelh  Dudgeon 

Rosemary  Dent    Gaby  Fay 

Roy  Dent    Martin  Walker 

Mis3  Jennings  , .  .  May  Ediss 

Mr.  KisUett    Ralph  Roberts 

Albeit  Hensahw    David  Clyde 

Ernest    w.  E.  Watte 

Geoffrey  Martyn  Norman  Cannon 

Geoqrey  Martyn  Norman  Cannon 

Jim  Desborone-h    Victor  Beeeroft 

Rev.  John  Mallaby  E.  E.  Clive 

Mr.  Hay  having  written  successful 
comedies  now  comes  forward  with  a 
serious  play,  the  first  of  this  kind  that 
he  has  put  on  the  stage.  It  is  said  that 
the  plot  is  based  on  a  story  that  was 
told  him  by  an  English  lawyer  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  persons  and  the 
fact  in  the  case.  At  any  rate  the  story 
was  worth  telling. 

In  the  prologue  the  Dents,  husband 
and  wife,  are  in  their  fiat  in  Chelsea. 
The  husband  has  forged  the  name  of 
one  Henshaw,  a  bounder  with  money 
and  an  eye  for  women.  Dent  has 
been  to  see  him  in  hope  of  obtain- 
ing escape  from  punishment.  Hen- 
shaw will  not  press  action  if  Mrs. 
Dent  will  take  a  three  months'  trip 
with  him  as  his  secretary.  He  had 
for  some  time  wished  to  add  her  to 
his  collection.  Dent,  a  weak,  con- 
temptible fellow,  always  in  debt,  dread- 
ing a  jail  sentence,  urger  her  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  tries  to  persuade  her  that 
the  bounder  with  "a  heart  of  gold, 
though  not  one  of  our  own  kind," 
will  treat  her  respectfully.  Rosemary 
has  no  illusions.  She  despises  the 
weakness,  the  cowardice  of  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  had  long  ceased  to 
love.  One  of  her  children  is  in  need 
of  an  operation.  She  finally  telephones 
Henshaw  to  call  on  her,  saying  to  her 
husband  that  she  no  longer  heeds  the 
moral  law;  she  will  soon  be  unworthy 
of  anyone's  respect.  Knowing  that 
she  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  sec- 
retary, she  resigns  herself  to  be  Hen- 
shaw's  mistress.  . 

The  play  opens  two  years  later.  Hav- 
ing returned  from  Nassau,  Rosemary 
went  back  to  her  husband  and  had 
stood  him,  though  he  was  again  con- 
stantly in  debt  and  often  drunk,  until 
he  went  off  with  a  woman.  She  then 
calls  on  an  old  and  highly  respected 
firm  of  lawyers,  the  Martyns,  to  con- 
sult them  about  a  divorce.  Geoffrey  is 
the  sedate  member  of  the  firm;  Gerald 
who  prides  himself,  like  Henshaw,  also 
a  client,  on  being  a  man  of  the  world, 
makes  a  specialty  of  divorce  cases.  Geof- 
frey tells  her  that  a  petitioner  must 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  He 
asks  her  if  she  had  had  any  illicit  at- 
tachment. She  hes.  In  the  office  she 
meets  Henshaw  and  acts  as  if  she  had 
never  met  him.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Henshaw,  in  this  and  in  following 
scenes,  behaves  decently.  He  doesn't 
even  hint  at  the  liaison,  but  without 
mentioning  names  in  the  recital  of  his 
amoorus  adventures  to  Gerald,  he  men- 
tions a  delightful  experience  at  Nassau. 
Gerald  thinking  Rosemary  fair  game,  a 
peach  that  is  ready  to  fall  or  be  picked, 
undertakes  her  divorce  case.  In  the 
course  of  idle  conversation  she,  too, 
mentions  Nassau  as  a  charming  place 
for  a  vacation.  ,  , 

The  unsophisticated,  high-minded 
Geoffrey,  and  brother  Gerald,  experi- 
enced in  amorous  adventures,  fall  in 

love  with  Rosemary;  the  former  wishes 
to  wed  her;  the  latter  looks  on  her  as 
a  passing  amusement.    They  quarrel. 

She  obtains  her  divorce.  In  the  sec- 
ond act  Geoffrey  and  Rosemary  rejoice 
an  their  approaching  happiness.  A  man 
from  the  king's  proctor's  office  calls 
and  tells  Geoffrey  that  through  an 
anonymous  letter  and  a  photograph  sent 
to  the  office  the  Nassau  episode  has 
been  discovered;  the  divorce  must  be 
annulled.  Rosemary  overhears  the  talk 
and  tells  Geoffrey  her  story.  If  she 
had  told  the  truth  when  he  had  ques- 
tioned her!  But  who  sent  the  anony- 
mous letter? 

Henshaw,  now  married,  Indignantly 
frees  himself  from  suspicion.    Lo  and 


behold,  while  the  lovers  are  ihS^iu 
for  heroic  resignation  and  separation 
with  Rosemary  the  stouter  in  her  deter- 
mination, Gerald  confesses  to  her  that 
he  was  the  anonymoncule  (to  borrow 
Charles  Reade's  term).    He  confesses 
likewise  to  his  brother.  The  audience  is  I 
prepared  for  this  by  stories  told  earlier  j 
in  the  play  of  Gerald's  fits  of  jealousy,  I 
selflshnes  and  rage  even  when  he  was  j 
a  boy;  of  the  succeeding  fits  of  remorse,  j 
All  is  not  lost,  for  Gerald  will  engage  j 
the  services  of  the  distinguished  Aber- 1 
crombie  who  will  show  the  king's  proc-  | 
tor  that  Rosemary  was  practically  forced  [ 
to  join  Henshaw.  .  „ 

They  await  the  new  decision.  Enters  I 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mallaby  to  inform  Rose- 
mary about  a  man  named  Dent,  a  poor 
actor  in  a  cheap  East  side  theatre,  down 
and  out,  lying  terribly  injured  in  a  hos- 
pital, needing  care  and  sympathy.  He 
begs  her  to  see  this  man.  At  ilrst  she 
will  not  go,  but  is  persuaded,  and  again 
farewells  poor  Geoffrey.  The  husband, 
even  if  he  lives,  will  be  a  cripple  for  life. 
Mr  Hay,  not  eager  to  satisfy  the  audi- 
ence with  the  expected  happy  ending  by 
having  Dent  killed  by  the  falling  weight 
in  the  theatre,  leaves  the  audience  in 
suspense  that  is  far  more  effective. 

The  play  is  adroitly  constructed;  the 
story  is  plausible  throughout;  the  dia- 
logue is  for  the  most  part  to  the  -joint, 
and  always  natural;  what  amusing 
lines  occur  come  from  the  characters 
themselves,  who  are  not  used  as  speak- 
ing tubes  for  the  dramatist's  desire  to  be 
witty.  It  is  a  play  that  holds  the  at- 
tention throughout.  The  men  and  wom- 
en interest  the  spectators  by  what  they 
do  and  do  not  do;  by  what  they  say 
and  leave  imsaid. 

For  a  first  performance  the  play 
moved  with  surprising  smoothness.  Miss 
Fay  gave  an  admirable  portrayal  of 
Rosemary  in  her  lighter  and  more  som- 
bre moments.  She  was  not  seen  to 
act;  she  did  not  call  the  attention  of 
( the  audience  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
acting.  In  the  prologue  her  scorn,  con- 
tempt, disgust  did  not  find  vent  in  rant- 
ing; her  face  and  the  very  lowness  of 
her  speech  revealed  them.  The  trying 
meeting  with  Henshaw  was  another  fea- 
ture of  her  portrayal.  To  us  the  chief 
scene  was  that  between  Mallaby  and 
Rosemary.  Finely  written,  it  was  beau- 
tifully played  by  Miss  Fay  and  Mr.  Clive, 
with  a  simplicity,  a  tenderness,  a  hu- 
man feeling  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  other  roles  were  ade- 
quately taken.  Mr.  Walker  in  a  singu- 
larly unpleasant  role,  did  not  make  itj 
more  unpleasant  by  exaggeration.  Mr.' 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Lucas  were  well  con- 
trasted as  the  brothers.  We  can  think 
of  Henshaw  as  played  in  a  less  farcical 
manner  than  it  was  yesterday. 

The  play  will  be  performed  at  the 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  matinees  until 
further  notice.  There  is  no  apparent 
reasoiii  why  it  should  not  prosper, 

Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Pleases  Young  Peo- 
ple with  Clever  Program 

Richard  Burgin  conducted,  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra which  played  "Overture  to  the 
King  of  Ys,"  Lalo;  Second  Movement  | 
(andante  cantabile),  from  the  Sym- ! 
phony  in  C  Major,  Beethoven;  Prelude 
to  Act  III  "Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  An- 
dante Cantabile  for  strings,  Tchaikov- 
sky; "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee," 
scherzo,  Rimsky-Korsakov;  "The  An- 
imal's Carnival,"  Saint-Saens;  Hunga- 
rian March  ("Rakoczy"),  Berlioz. 

Instead  of  a  sea  of  carefully  mar- 
celled gray  and  white  coiffures,  the 
floor  of  Symphony  hall  rippled  and 
tossed  with  rough  little  brown  and  yel- 
low and  black  heads.  The  balcomes 
to  the  last  row  were  full  of  8  to  13-year- 
olds.  Middy  blouses  and  jumpers  re- 
placed black  silk  and  lace.  A  certain 
wriggling  movement  was  apparent 
thi-oughout  the  audience.  Gone  was 
the  rapt  religious  hush  of  Friday  after- 
noons.  A  spirit  of  zest  filled  the  air. 

Even  the  musicians  v/ere  affected  and 
broke  into  smiles  over  the  Saint-Saens 
"Animals'  Carnival."    This  group  pro- 
vided the  most  popular  piece  of  the 
afternoon,  known  on  the  program  as 
E.  "Personages  With  Long  Ears.  Mr. 
Burgin  drew  most  entrancing  long-eareu 
I  sounds  from  his  orchestra,  gave  one  eii- 
1  core,  and  was  hardly  allowed  to  pro-  , 
i  ceed  to  F.  "The  Cuckoo  in  the  Depth  oi  • 
the  Forest."   H.  was  "The  Swan,    and  ! 
I  the   children   loved  that,   too— unex-  , 
I  pectedly,  for  the  andante  movemeuU  , 
'  were  naturally  the  least  popular. 

There  was  much  sitting,  with  slightly 
open  mouths,  on  the  edge  of  chairs  dur-  ; 
ing  "The  Overture  to  the  King  of  Ys,  i 
and    the    "Lohengrin"    prelude,  ana 
audible  pleasure  over  the  brief  career  ot 
the  Bumble  Bee.  ,, 

It  was  a  charming  concert,  periectiy 
chosen  and  delicately  Played  for  its  . 
audience,  and  a  deUcious  experience  to 
see  symphony  hall  fi"ed  with  Wh--' 
We  Were  Very  Young."    The  prog 
will  be  repeated  this  afternoon  at  i, 
Burs  in  conducting. 
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LYDIA  GRAY  SINGS 

Lydia  Gray,  mezzo-soprano,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  to 
the  excellent  accompaniment  of  Regi- 
nald Boardman.  and  before  a  large 
audience:  _    ...  ,  ! 

Auf  Flugeln  Des  Gesanges,  Jagdued, 
Das  Erste  Veilchen,  Suleika,  Men- 
delssohn; Friede,  AUes  Still,  Knabe  und 
Veilchen,  Stark  wie  der  Tod  ist  die 
Liebe,  Erich  Wolff;  Sur  Lcs  Collines  de 
Georgle,  Soir  Paisible,  Tu  et  Vous. 
Pamsky-Korsakov;  Treue  Iiebe, 
Brahms;  Volksliedchen,  Schumann;  Die  i 
Lotosblume,  Waldfahrt,  Franz;  The 
Frozen  Heart,  Lcginska;  Three  Jolly  1 
Gentlemen,  Bliss;  Symphony  m  Yellow. 
Griff es;  Ecstasy,  Rummel. 

Miss  Gray,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  is  1 
one  of  those  commendable  singers  who 
aim  to  ofier  their  audiences  something 
out  of  the  ordinary;  by  singing  Men- 
delssohn songs,  today,  she  made  her 
intention  clear  In  no  uncertain  terins. 
She  might  have  done  worse;  Mendels- 
sohn, even  at  his  weakestr-and  three 
of  the  four  songs  of  his  Miss  Gray 
chose  last  night  rise  but  little  above  his 
feeblest— knew  how  to  write  a  song  to 
"sound"  and  also  to  let  the  words 
sound.  But  why  should  Miss  Gray,  be 
her  spirit  one  of  reverence  or  one  of 
adventure,  put  forward  any  of  Men- 
delssohn's songs  that  are  less  than  the 

I  '^^Why  by  the  same  argument,  did  she , 
sing  three  paltry  songs  in  French,! 
I  though  Rimsky-Korsakov  himself  did 
'.  write  them?  Not  that  their  palsiness,  1 
indeed,  would  matter;  consider  what  i 
Schipa  sang.  But  their  dulness!  Erich  , 
Wolfl,  to  come  to  him,  must  surely  i 
have  been  unjustly  represented  by  Miss 
Gray's  selection,  though  his  -Pnede" 
is  not  quite  empty  of  melody  of  some 
expressiveness,  and  the  ballad  of  the 
boy  and  the  violets  has  about  it  a  hint 
of  gaiety.  ,  . 

Why  will  young  singers  make  free 
with  music  they  surely  must  know 
cannot  by  any  chance  please  the  audi- 
ences they  are  likely  to  attract?  To 
cut  a  dash  with  the  elect  by  singing 
impossibilities  by  men  of  note— Pro- 
hofieff,  say,  if  so  be  he  wrote  songs,  or 
I  Malipiero,  or  the  others— the  dash  may 
I  be  worth  the  boredom  it  costs  the  non- 
elect  But  to  rim  the  risk  of  raising 
ennui  for  the  sake  of  Erich  Wolff  or  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov  in  mediocre  vein  or 
Arthur  Bliss— that  cannot  show  good 
Judgment. 

Brahms,  Schumann,  Franz!  ^ney 
sounded  like  gods,  after  what  had  come 
before. 

Miss  Gray  brought  to  hearmg  a  voice 
:  excellent  natural  quality,  especially 
'  the  upper  and  medium  regions.  This 
.^e  organ  she  is  undoubtedly  culti- 
'ting  to  good  advantage;  when  she 
m  be  sure  of  always  producing  tones 
,qual  to  her  best,  she  will  have  at  her 
disposal  an  admirable  instrument. 

In  the  matter  of  technique  Miss  Gray 
has  already  accomplished  much,  most 
notably  a  smooth  delivery  of  tone,  and 
distinct  enunciation.  Musically,  too,  she 
hows  herself  soundly  taught,  with  a 
,.ry  good  notion  of  phrasing,  and  a 
clear  preception  of  how  to  sing  a  song 
as  a  whole,  though  without  the  former, 
1  at  present,  because  of  insufficient  com- 
Imand  of  tonal  variety  and  dynamics— 
1  to  give  fuU  expression  to  aU  she  appar- 
ently feels,  «• 


can  03  r.w  '    .     i;....'  -  ■ 

overture  was  a  vcni&bie  lumuil  of 
fiery  sound  and  the  Ravel  work  a  sun- 
burst. There  is  but  one  adjective  for 
such  playing— magnificent. " 

Lawrence  Gilman  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune: 

••  'The  art  of  life,'  wrote  Mr.  Santa- 
vaiia,  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  celestial 
nifiiestra  that  beats  the  measure  of  our 
laieer,  and  gives  the  cue  for  our  exits 
and  our  entrances.'  It  is  not  of  record 
that  the  eminent  philosopher  was  think- 
ng  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
wlien  he  wrote  that  sentence,  with  its 
hiring  adjective — though  if  one  were 
given  to  higher  flights  of  rhapsody  than 
the  sober  spectacle  of  a  New  England 
orchestra  permits,  one  might  find  the 
term  noi  wholly  undeserved  by  the  lu- 
niinou>  beauty  of  Mr.  Kou.ssevitzky's 
jrings."  "A  remarkable  orchestra." 
■  Tliere  is.  we  think,  no  conductor  who 
makes  more  provocative  programs  than 
Mr  Kousse\'itzky :  there  is  no  conductor 


lor  ni..;iy  .-;oasoh?'""Mr.  Ntv.n,.ai  i.  . 
observe  present  conditions  or  obtain  In 
photographs  without,  personal  risk.  He 
might  say  with  Walt  Wliitman;    "I  was 
the  man,  I  suffered,  I  was  there." 

Mme.  Schumann  Heink  will  give  her 
annual  "Farev/ell"  concert  next  Stuiday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  The  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra  will  play  in 
Jordan  hall  at  the  same  time.  The 
Vatican  Chorus  will  be  heard  in  Sym- 
phony hall  that  evening  at  8:15.  Ihe 
orchestra  of  the  Lincoln  House  Assonia- 
.  tion,  Jacques  Hoffmann,  coi^ductor,  will 
p!ay  at  the  Boston  Public  Li'urary  at 
3:30. 

Concerts  of  week  beginning  Dec.  't: 
Monday,  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  .j^on 
Sampaix,  pianist.  Tuesday,  Jordan  hail. 
Yelly  d'Aranyi.  violinist;  Symphoivy 
hall.  8  P.  M..  Apollo  Club.  Wedne<djy. 
Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Walter  Leary.  b;;:i- 
tone;  8:15,  Florence  Bowes,  soprano; 
Steinert  hall,  8:15,  Marianne  Kneisel 
string  quartet.  Thursday,  Jordan  hall. 
3  P.  M.,  Princess  de  Broglie,  pianist- 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M..  Harvard 
Glee  Club;  Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  At 


iiOUSse\ai.ZKy ;  mere  is  iio  i;uiiuuv,i.vji  <  ... 

at  present  hereabouts  who  is  so  detain- '  Vincent  Spolzino,  tenor,  and  Aidan  Red- 
ing in  their  performance  as  he.  It  is  mond.  baritone.  F-iday,  2:30  P.  M. 
possible  that,  having  been  detained,  you  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Satm-rlay, 
do  not  always  agree  with  the  discourse  Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  M.-'.nya  Hi'hrr, 
that  has  laid  its  arresting  hand  upon  pianist;  8:15,  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
vou.  But  the  point  is  you  are  detained. 
And  that  is  nearly  everything."  , 

Mr.  Chotzinoff  of  the  World:  "Mr. 
Koussevitzky  and  his  orchestra  gave  a 
truly  masterly  performance  of  'Daph- 
nis  and  Chloe,'  a  mixture  of  virtuosity 
and  understanding  which  brought  the 
audience  to  its  feet.  The  7th  symphony 
ol  Beethoven  was  an  impressive  climaj: 
to  an  unusually  interesting  program.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  played  it  in  a  straightfor- 
ward manner,  allowing  Beethoven  to 
speak  for  himself." 

Mr.  Downes  of  the  Times:  "Mr.  Kous- 
.spvitzky,  that  singular  anomaly  of  the 
virtuoso  and  the  interpreter  of  genius, 
\  when  he  leads  as  he  led  last  evening, 
has  probably  not  his  equal  for  tempera- 
ment, imagination  and  magnetism 
among  conductors  now  in  this  country." 

Evening  Post:  The  performance  of 
Ravel'.s  suite  provoked  "not  only  pro- 
longed applause  for  the  leader  and  his 
mrn.  but  even  shouts  of  approval." 

All  the  seats  and  the  standing  room 
at  Carnegie  hall  last  Thursday  night 
were  occupied.  The  World  added  to  its 
remarks  about  the  great  crowd:  "The 
anticipatory  excitement  that  prevailed 
in  the  auditorium  must  have  been 
founded  on  a  premonition  of  an  u-iusua! 
performance  by  the  Bostonians  and  their 
i  Russian  leader  " 


The  concerts  of  li: 
hony  Orchestra  in  New  Yo;;-:  gicall; 
cased  the  audiences  and  the  pro- 
ssional  critics.  All  were  loud  in 
:aise  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  th? 
:chcstra.  Let  us  quote  from  two 
a  ding  critics: 

William  J.  Henderson  of  the  Sun 
.)eaking  of  "Daphnis  and  Chloe": 
"To  give  such  m.usic   its  adequate 
.ilue  nothing  short  of  a  performance 
ombining  the  mo.'t  brilliant  instru- 
ncntal  technic   with  flawless  clarity 
■vill  serve.    It  was  that  kind  of  a  per- 
irmance  that  we  heard  last  evening. 
I;  was  a  triumph  of  orchestral  splen- 
dor,   thrilling    in    its   confidence,  its 
ccuracy,  its  luminosity  and  its  ver\-e. 
liiis  playing  and  that  of  the  Weber 
acrture  dem.onstratcd  that  the  Boston 
symphony    Orchestra   of    today  sus- 
ains  the  historical  fame  of  the  organi- 
ation.    Other  orchestras  must  look  tc 
heir  laurels  when  this  one  plays  xsith 
,/jch  gorgeous  tone  and  such  irresistible 
spirit.    One  may  shake  his  head,  if  he 
likes,  at  some  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
readings,  but  about  his  skill  in  evoking 
all  the  tonal  exceUence  of  an  orcr.cstra, 
well  as  its  bold  attack  and  its  mili 
precision   and   i-.nanimity,  there 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs on  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur- 
day evening  will  be  as  follows:  Cheru- 
bini.  overture  to  "Ali-Baba  or  the  Forty 
Thieves";  Schrecker,  Prelude  to  a 
Drama;  Brahms,  Violin  concerto  (Mr. 
Spalding);  Liszt,  symphonic  poem,  "Ma- 
zeppa." 

Chcrubini's  overture  was  played  by 
I  the  Bo.^fon  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1881. 
It  had  been  played  here  by  Theodore;' 
I  Thomr.s  some  years  before  that.  Thcl 
opera  met  with  little  success  at  Paris.) 
but  it  met  with  favor  in  German  cities. 
The  priggish  Mendelssohn  .did  not  like 
the  overture;  he  complained  of  "thun- 
r-r  clap  effects"  and  three  or  four  trom- 
nes  'bla-sting  away."  "Mazeppa  '  wasi 
^ast  heard  here  six  years  ago  this  month. 
It  would  be  a  joyous  idea  to  have  a  film 
with  some  play  actress,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  bareb?.ck?d 
on  the  famous  Ukraine  steed,  shown ; 
while  the  mu.sic  was  playing.  As  for  the 
Brahms  concerto — but  Mr.  Spaidinc;  is  I 
a  good  viohnist.  Some  thinic  that 
Schrecker  was  rightly  named  for  his  j 
comnositions. 

Mr.  Burgin  will  conduct  the  concerts 
this  week. 

Comdr.  Richard  E.  Byrd  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture,  "The  Atlantic  and 
Other  Flights."  in  Symphony  Hall  to- 
night, under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom- 
'  en's  City  Club  of  Boston. 


MANZONI  REQUIEM] 

There  was  a  concert  last  night  in 
Symphony  hall  under  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Catholic  Women  of  Boston 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital. Thompson  Stone  conducting,  the 
"artistic  director"  of  the  occasion,  Vin- 
cent V.  Hubbard,  Verdi's  Manzoni 
Requiem  came  to  a  hearing.  The  solo- 
ists were  Marguerite  Porter,  soprano; 
Anita  Dale  Seymour,  contralto;  Edward 
Ransom,  tenor;  Arthur  Morse,  bass. 
Seventy  players  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  also  lent  their  services. 

This  chorus  sang  the  Requiem,  uiider 
Mr.  Stone's  direction,  last  sprmg.  un- 
der the  same  adroit  leadership  the 
singers  have  made  gain  in  these  few 
months'  time.  The  ^requiem  arid 
kyrie  they  sang  last  night  with  a  softer 
degree  of  fine  tone  than  they  could 
have  compassed  at  the  earlier  per- 
formance, with  a  much  "efer  ap 
proach  to  appreciation  of  the  music  s 
sentiment  and  melody,  with  a  better 
ment  of  the  already  excellent  attack 

^°ln'f  movement  like  this,  dependeiit 
largely  on  fine  shades  and  only  slightly 
on  bulk  of  sound,  Mr.  Stone  was  able 
to  a  considerable  degree,  to  secure  the 
rightful  shading,  maintaining  the  while 
a,  very  fair  balance  of  tone-bright  tone 
furthermore  and  vital,  never  half  dead 
and  alive.    And  when   on  the  other 
hand,  Verdi  exacted  splendor  of.  souiid 
and  bigness,  behold  Mr.  Stone  right  at, 
hand     The  bigness,  at  all  events,  he 
absolutely  would  have,  however  got-  t 
if  the  tenors  and  basses,  for  example,  | 
could  not  make  their  quota  good,  hei 
drove  the  orchestra  till  it  filled,  as  ade-! 
quately  as  it  could,  the  deficiency.  A 
certain  effect  of  the  required  tonal! 
splendor  he  was  even  able,  here  and 
there,  to  achieve,  as  in  the  magnificent 
"Pleni  sunt."  .    „  ^ 

Hats  off  to  <ihe  man!  By  force  of 
knowing  what  is  what,  by  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  rhythm  and  by  his  keen 
melodic  sense— not  to  overlook  his  in- 
telligence in  recognizing  what  a  given 
body  of  performers  can  manage,  and 
concentrating  his  energies  thereupon. 
Mr.  Stone  succeeded  in  giving  a  per- 
formance of  a  masterpiece  that  repro- 
duced its  spirit  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
much  of  its  beauty.  Honor  to  him.  and 
to  the  chorus  for  following  his  lead 
so  valiantly  and  sonorously. 

The  orchestra  played  better,  for  the 
most  part,  than  orchestras  hereabouts 
always  play  in  oratorios.  The  solo 
singers,  equipped,  in  varying  degrees, 
with  good  voices  very  well  trained,  did 
as  well  as  they  could  with  music  highly 
exacting,  music  far  beyond  their  pres 
ent  powers.  .  ^-  ^- 


r,rst  Ekeiciics  were  sligai,  meir  nu:iioi 
of  the  "human  Interest"  type,  more 
smiles  than  laughter.  Everyone  there 
could  laugh  over  her  Amerlcaa-  girl  on 
the  French  telephone.  Her  struggles  to 
get  "Elysee,  .soixante-neuf  quatre-vingt- 
cinq"  and  her  conversation  with  the 
couturiere  in  best  American-French, 
evidently  struck  a  familiar  note. 

All  in  the  audience  w'ho  had  been 
parents,  and  their  names  were  legion, 
enjoyed  the  Philadelphia  lady  helping 
10-year-old  junior  with  his  homework. 
If  anyone  had  the  least  idea  how  many 
marbles  did  belong  to  A,  B  and  C  even 
with  the  problem  repeated  10  times, 
their  expressions  certainly  did  not  show 
it.  How  father  at  the  Raquet  Club 
could  give  the  answer  over  the  tele- 
phone, nonchantly,  between  rubbers, 
was  the  remarkable  part  of  the  sketch. 

The  lady  explorer  was  delightful. 
English,  with  a  beaded  coat,  a  gold; 
headband,  and  an  overpowering  vague- 
ness, she  gave  her  hearers  a  scrambled 
idea  of  her  experiences  among  the  head- 
hunters  of  Bogandia,  which  is  an 
African  country  blonging  to — "Oh,  I 
really  don't  remember,  not  England 
anyway."  We've  all  heard  English  lec- 
i  turers. 

I  Miss  Skinner  struck  a  more  poignant 
■  note  in  "Spring  Evening,"  a  paler  echo 
of  "Saturday's  Children,"  with  the  little 
East  Side  girl  defenseless  and  inarticu- 
late as  her  boy  friend  slips  away.  The 
"Beach  at  Barbados"  revealed  the  first 
real  depth  of  emoUon.  The  underlying 
tragedy  of  the  sun-burned  Barbadian 
girl  was  well  done. 

The  obvious  comparison  is  with  Ruth 
Draper.  In  intelligence,  in  charm,  Miss 
Skinner  is  her  match.  In  technique,  yes 
—but  in  passion  she  is  lacking.  She  is  a 
spring-like  person,  and  has  spring's 
charm,  a  "Where  Brook  and  River  Meet" 
quality.  The  intensity  that  goes  with 
deep  feeling  is  not  hers.  Her  sketches, 
wi-itten  by  herself,  reflect  herself.  They 
are  all  on  the  threshold  of  life.  They 
have  that  appeal,  and  that  lack. 

R.  H.  O. 


[HELEN  DIEDRICHS 

Helen  Diedrichs,  Boston  pianist  and 
teacher,  played  an  excellent  program  of  h 
niannfnrte  music  last  evening.  In  Jordan  sj 


Povla  Frijsh  will  sing  next  Saturday 
afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Denisou 
House.  The  recital  will  be  in  the  Hotel 
Statler  ballroom  i  Columbus  avenue  en- 
trance i,  at  3  P.  M.  At  3  P.  M.  in  Jor- 
dan hall,  Myra  Hess  will  play  the  p:ano. 
"How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 
Were  t'  other  dear  charmer  away." 

Mr.  Newman  will  give  the  third  of  his 
engrossing  and  richly  illustrated  Travel- 
talks  on  soviet  Russia  tomorrow  even- 
ing and  Saturday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phoriv  Hall.  The  subject  w'lll  be 
"Leningrad."  No  wonder  that  the  hall 
has  been  filled  at  the  preceding  lectures.  , 
tho  largest  audiences  that  we  have  seen  i 
at 'any  one  s  travelt^c^^or  "traveloe" 


IMISS  SKINNER 

Miss  ComeUa  Otis  Skinner  appeared : 
in  a  program  of  character  sketches,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  Home  So 
ciety  in  the  Hotel  Statler  balh-oom  last 
nigh  .    She  appeared  very  slight  and 
Appallingly  young  in  h^^i-P^^/i^: 
frock,  as  she  stepped  on  the  stage.  You 
trembled  for  her,  alone  before  a  cer- 
ainly  large  and  obviously  distinguished 
audS^ace    Thoughts  of  a  lamb  thrown 
to  r^eat  many  beautiful  wolves  rn 
ermine  capes  and  dog  collars  crossed 
your  mind.   With  her  first  words,  fear 

vanished.  ,„tv,«.v 
Actress,  daughter  of  an  actor  father 
her  poise  never  wavered,  and  as  sne 
spoke,  a  charm  of  her  own.  young  and 
f?p°  h  Vs  herself,  held  her  audience.  The 


pianoforte  music  last  evening.  In  Jordan 
Hall,  to  a  large  and  discriminating  au-  ji; 
dicnce.  The  program  consisted  of  the 
Beethoven  sonata  in  E  flat  major.  Op. 
27,  No.  1,  three  intermezzi  by  Brahms, 
.sonata  in  P  minor,  Op.  6,  by  Scrabine, 
and  three  Chopin  numbers:  Prelude  In 
C  Major,  Etude  in  F  Major,  and  an- 
other "Revolutionary"  Etude  in  C 
Minor. 

Possessed  of  the  finest  musical  in 
stincts,  together  with  strength,  art,  and ' 
beauty  in  abundance,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  Miss  Diedrichs  capivated  and  satis- 
fied her  listeners  to  the  marked  degree 
which  she  did. 

Her  Beethoven  sonata  was  just  the,-  . 
one  suited  to  her  taste  and  she  played  !  .™ 
it  with  reverence  and  true  Beethoven 
understanding.  Miss  Diedrichs  has 
enough  varieties  of  piano  touches  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  music  she 
plays,  and  her  deft  hands  and  excel- 
lent fingers  obeyed  her  trained  mind 
so  that  it  was  a  dehght  to  hear  this 
beautiful  sonata  once  more.  A  little 
more  emphasis  at  the  changes  of  har- 
mony in  the  last  movement  would  have 
been  welcomed. 

The  three  intermezzi  by  Brahms  were 
well  contrasted,  and  gave  Miss  Diedrichs 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  display  some 
of  her  special  gifts,  one  of  them  being 
the  beauty  of  her  singing  phrases,  just 
like  clear  enunciation  in  singing;  an- 
other the  feathery  touch  with  which 
she  played  the  last  two  made  them  a 
joy  to  hear. 

How  admirably  Miss  Diedrichs's  whole 
nature  is  fitted  for  the  playing  of 
Chopin!  In  Chopin  Miss  Diedrichs  will 
reach  her  highest  artistic  value — ior 
here  she  understands  ths  mysteriousi 
charm  that  pen'ades  nearly  all  of  this; 
great  Polish  composer's  piano  music. 
Her  technique  in  the  last  group— all 
Chopin — was  easy,  graceful,  and  even  |I 
elegant  in  the  Etudes 


Apropos  of  President  John  Adams': 
hearty  recommendation  of  cider  whicl 
we  quoted  a  few  days  ago,  a  new  edltioi 
of  John  Phillip's  poems  in  which  h 
extolled  that  beverage  in  ambition 
"Cyder"  has  been  published  In  Londor 
The  poem  has  been  called  the  "imm€ 
diate  forerunner  of  the  great  didact: 
and  descriptive  poems  of  the  18t 
Century."  Philips  brings  out  in  ver; 
"the  101  aspects  of  apple  growing,  i 
accidents  and  adversaries,  its  siBns  ar 
seasons,  its  larger  and  If Process 
its  beauties,  jolUties  and  Place  'ji  tl, 
life  of  the  world."  This  was  bis  pu 
nose  in  writing: 
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iN'iVM  Soi'  the  Apple  1    iv-i,  wu^l  I'aie 
is  due 

0  OiThats,  timeliest  when  to  press  the 

Fruits, 

by  Gift,  Pomona,  In  Miltonian  Verse 
dventrous  I  presume  to  oing;  of  Verse 
or  Kkill'd,  nor  studious:  But  my  Native 
Soil 

ivltcs  me,  and  the  Theme  as  yet  un- 
sung." 

Fivrn  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  this  poem 

solves  peculiar  praise,  for  it  was 
;iounded  on  truth;"  its  precepts  were 

xact  and  just;"  therefore  it  was  at 
u  e  "a  boolc  of  entertainment  and  of 

once." 

It.  does  not  follow,"  said  Johnson, 
liaL  a  man  who  has  written  a  good 
)em  on  an  art,  has  practised  it.  Philip 
illev  told  me  that  in  Philip's  Cyder 

1  the  precepts  were  just,  end  Indeed 
>tter  than  in  books  written  for  the 
irpose  of  instructing,  yet  Philips  had 
■ver  made  cyder." 

\n  Italian  transition  of  the  poem 
ached  a  second  edition  in  1J52. 


There  were  old  worthies  who  frowned 
I  cider  as  a  beverage;  as  ilobert  Bur- 
in; "Cider  and  perry  are  bolh  cold 
Id  windy  drinks  and  for  that  cause 
be  neglected." 


John  Adams  liked  his  cider  hard,  very 
ird,  so  did  tlie  marketmen  who  drove 
leir  carts  to  sell  produce  in  State 
idiisl  reet,  Albany,  in  the  70's.  At  an  early 
3ur  in  the  morning  they  would  enter 
apron  and  Pike's  and  put  down  glass 
ter  glass  of  hard  cider  without  any 
)parent  effect,  whereas  one  drink  of 
would  incite  an  ordinary  citizen,  even 
le  of  Dutch  extraction,  to  dance  dt- 
riously  on  the  sidewalk,  coming  into 
le  fresh  air,  or  dispose  him  to  sleep. 
Think  of  the  Cider  Cellars  in  Lon- 
m,  in  which  that  dreadful  song  "Sam 
all"  was  sung;  in  which  Capt.  Costi- 
m,  howling  a  ribald  ditty,  disgusted 


ol.  Newcome. 


J.  ao.se  who  do  not  keep  witi^  one  lore- 
most  nations  fall  behind,  and  are  vic- 
tims of  those  nations,  as  we  have  been. 
This  Is  what  happiness?  Not  happiness 
to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  foreigners 
despoiled  of  territory.  Not  so!  To  be 
happy  we  must  be  strong,  to  be  strong 
we  must 'have  riches.  With  riches  we 
can  be  armed  for  defence  and  be  re- 
spected. Therefore  we  must  employ 
these  western  requirements,  machinery, 
and  the  aid  of  science  that  create 
wealth  and  power." 

ENTANGLEMENTS 

(Jaffgred  beads  may  be  worn  on  ladies'  coatl.) 
When  in  my  arms  I  would  enfold  her. 
It  needs  a  pair  of  tongs  to  hold  her, 
So  armed  is  she  from  waist  to  shoulderl 

Her  on  my  knee  I  fain  would  dangle. 
But  tintacks  were  more  safe  to  handle 
Or  coral  reef  of  Coromandell 

Her  modiste  now  designs  to  garb  her 
In  fish-hook  braid,  revenge  to  harbor. 
And  cruel  Cupid  is  her  "barb"-erl 

"WE  ARE  NOT  AMUSED" 

(As  Queen  Victoria  once  remarked,) 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

I  As  Col.  Lindbergh  was  honored  by 
having  boulevards  named  for  him,  so 
should  we  honor  Ruth  Elder.  Wliy 
not  name  a  circle  for  her  in  Washing- 
ton? A  good  location  would  be  next 
to  Logan  circle  in  that  city.  Then 
wouldn't  it  be  the  "berries"  to  have 
Logan  and  Elder  together?     P.  K.  J. 


That  Philips  never  made  cider  did  not 
event  him  from  celebrating  it  in  song. 

like  manner  Swinburne  chanted 
norously  the  praise  of  Venus,  though 
himself  was  not  a  man  of  amorous 
Iventures.  In  private  life  he  wor- 
iipped  Bacchus  until  Watts-Dunton 
pused  him,  cut  down  pitiably  his  al- 
Wance  of  ilrink,  and  ruined  him  as  a 
)et. 

the  World  Wags: 
They're  talking  of  more  protection  of 
ade  crossings.  For  absolute  safety 
ther  carry  the  highway  on  an  elevated 
■ucture  over  the  railroad  or  dig  a  tun- 
1  and  carry  it  under  the  railroad. , 
iid  that  wouldn't  Be'  absolute  safety  ; 


As  the  World  Wags: 

First  Crossworder — "Say,  what  does 
'bucolic'  mean?" 

Second  Crossworder  —  "Why,  that 
means  'rural.' " 

First  Crossworder — "Oh!  I  thought  it 
was  something  about  liquor." 

Second  Crossworder — "No,  that's  'Bib- 
lical.' "  B.  T. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAT 

The  bicentenary  of  John  Wilkes  has 
been  celebrated  in  England.  "During 
the  riots  of  1769  caused  by  the  refusal 
of  Parliament  to  accept  Wilkes  as  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  Boswell,  dining  with 
the  sheriffs  and  judges  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  complained  that  he  had  had  his 
pocket  picked  of  his-  handkerchief.  'Oh,' 
said  Wilkes,  'it  is  nothing  but  the 
ostentation  of  a  Scotchman  to  let  the 
world  know  that  he  had  possessed  a 
pocket-handkerchief.' " 


EMERSON  PUYERS 
PRESENT  'HISTORIE' 

iiu  iiiab  wuuiuii  I,  DC  aosoiuie  saieiy  i  Emerson  College  of  Oratory  last 

iless  strong  guards  were  stationed  to !  evening  presented  "The  flonorable  His- 


DR.  STEARNS  "CHOSE" 


event  motorists  from  rigging  up  a 
ock  and  tackle  and  dragging  their  ma- 
lines,  passengers  and  all,  and  placing 
em  on  the  track  just  as  the  westbound 
.nnonball  express  is  due.  And  yet  Dr. 
orsey  a,sks,  "Why  Do  We  Behave  Like 
uman  Beings?"    The  answer  is  we 

w  »  ^-  H.  h. 

tioven 

lias 
to 

stit  s  the  World  Wags: 

The  bringing  in  to  a  controversy  the 
ime  of  a  former  president  of  Amherst 
ollege,  Dr.  Stearns,  brings  to  mind  an 
[  lit.  ,cident  of  his  reign.  He  taught  a  class 

 Mental  Philosophy.   On  the  question 

'  why  we  perform  a  certain  act  his 
■asoning  was  like  this: 
"If  you  ask  why  I  perform  a  certain 
;t,  I  answer,  because  I  choose  to  do  so 
you  ask  why  I  choose  to  do  so,  I  car 
ily  say  because  I  choose  to  choose  tc 
)  act.  If  you  ask  why  I  choose  tc 
loose  to  act  thus,  I  answer  because  : 
noose  to  choose  to  choose  to  so  act, 
bd  so  on. 

Prom  this  dictum  the  boys  made  a 
mg,  which  may  have  filtered  down  to 
1  esident  Coolidge's  time,  that  ran  like 

lis: 

choose  because  I  choose  to  choose  to 
choose 

ihoose  to  choose  to  choose, ' 
hoose  to  choose  to  choose,> 
I  jjdi  choose  because  I  choose  to  choose  to 
choose 

10  choose  to  choose  to  choose  to  choose 
to  choose.  SIXTY-SIX 


torie  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay," 
by  Robert  Greene. 

With  merely  an  arrangement  of 
brown  curtains  for  stage  setting  and 
bright  sateen  for  doublets  and  cloaks 
the  college  produced  a  very  creditable 
Ehzabethan  atmosphere.  The  rolUck- 
ing,  full-blooded  spirit  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third  was  abroad  in  Hunt- 
ington Chambers.  Gay  courtiers,  curled 
to  the  shoulders,  wandered  about  the 
countryside,  full  of  the  most  dishonorable 
mtentions.  The  peasantry,  the  country'^ 
pride,  frolicked  and  flirted  in  the  lanes 
and  fairs  of  Presingfield. 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  were 
alchemists,  philosophers  steeped  in 
necromancy  and  the  secrets  of  the 
cabal.  The  difference  between  them 
was  that  Friar  Bacon  was  a  very  im- 
portant alchemist,  while  Friar  Bungay 
was  more  of  a  retailer  in  the  alchemist 
Ime.  In  fact,  Friar  Bungay  didnt  de-' 
serve  to  get  in  the  title  at  all. 

The  play  was  all  about  a  passing  fair 


jjid  -Arkansas  Gazette. 

HWUY-UNG'S  VIEW 


IcH  I" 


Home  is  the  place  where  von  don'tj 
ave  to  engage  reservations  in  advance 


^rom  "A  Ohinaman-8  opinions  of  us  and 
01   his   own  country.") 

Mr.  Hwuy-Ung,  appreciating  th< 
Uue  of  western  mechanical  and  othei 
iventions.  describing  some  of  them' 
as  moved  to  ask: 

Do  all  these  wonders  make  peoplj 
iippier?    It  IS  difficult  to  answer  such 

f^^nuu,^""^  A"  are  in  a 

:i.,t  of  doubt.  .  It  is  certain  the 
uman\  race  advances  in  knowledge 


^^SSy,  the  keeper's  daughter 
of  Presingfield.  Dishonorable  love  on 
the  part  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 
with  Friar  Bacon  as  ally,  and  intent  to 
wed  on  the  part  of  Lacie,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  with  purity  of  heart  as  his  only 
hope,  furnished  the  main  conflict  of  th° 
plot.  There  were  delightful  sub  plots, 
and  sub-sub  plots.  It  is  a  gay  play,  as 
fresh  as  ever,  a  play  like  a  cocktail  if 
you  ve  seen  a  few  mystery  and  sex  plots 
lately. 

Miss  Esther  Bookheirn  was  passionate 
as  Prince  Edward,  and  even  lent  an  il- 
lusion of  nobility  to  her  characteriza- 
tion. No  one  could  ask  more  of  a  girl 
than  that.  Russell  Harris  made  a  mys- 
terious and  powerful  Friar  Bacon,  and 
Marguerite  Mitchener  a  sweet  and  most 
respectable  keeper's  daughter,  with  long 
enough  blonde  braids  for  Lady  Godiva 
The  play  moved  quickly.  Scene  fol- 
lowed scene  with  almost  Ehzabethan ! 
rapidity.    The  evening  was  enioyable. ! 

R.  H.  G. 


Mr.  Burgin  Conducts  in 
Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
Absence 


iy  PHILIP  HALE 

As  Mr.  Kbussevitzky,  navlng  returned 
from  New  York,  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  cold,  Mr.  Burgin  conducted  the 
seventh  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  which  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Cherubini, 
Overture  to  the  opera,  "All  Baba.  or  the 
Forty  Thieves."  Brahms,  Violin  Con- 
certo. Schreker,  Prelude  to  a  Drama. 
Uszt,  Symphonic  Poem  "Mazcppa" 
(after  Victor  Hugo). 

Every  now  and  then  an  old  overture 
or  symphony  is  exhumed.  The  corpse  is 
treated  with  apparent  respect  by  the 
conductor  and  the  players. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  over- 
ture to  "Ali  Baba."  which  had  not  been 
performed  nere  at  a  symphony  concert 
since  1881,  was  written  by  the  composer 
of  the  noble  overture  to  "Anacreon";  by 
,the  composer  declared  by  Beethoven  to 
|b^  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries, 
by  the  composer  of  the  requiem  mass  in 
C  minor.  Cherubini  himself  thought 
little  of  his  opera:  he  did  not  leave  Ver- 
sailles to  hear  it  when  it  was  performed 
in  Paris;  he  cracked  one  of  his  acid 
jests  about  it.  The  overture,  written  in 
a  light  manner  and  with  janizarv  effects, 
is  not  comparable  with  many  of  Auber's 
delightful  works  in  this  field;  it  is  no 
better  than  the  inferior  overtures  of 
Adolphe  Adam.  Yet  the  opera  is  inter- 
esting in  an  anecdotical  way;  for  the 
sneers  of  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn;  from 
the  fact  that  though  it  failed  in  Paris, 
it  pleased  the  Berliners.  It  was  noted 
in  the  city  of  Weiss-bier  that  the  King 
liked  it  so  much  at  the  dress  rehearsal 
that  he  sat  until  the  fall  of  the  final 
curtain,  though  it  was  his  habit  to 
leave' the  opera  house  on  the  stroke  o£ 
nine. 

Yesterday  this  overture  was  loudly 
applauded.  Surely  out  of  complimenn 
to  Mr.  Burgin  and  the  playei-s.  It  is 
not  possible  that  the  audience  really 
enjoyed  this  foolish,  perfunctorily  man- 
ufactured music. 

Mr.  Spalding  gave  one  of  the  finest 
performances  of  Brahms's  concerto  that 
we  have  heard  for  40  years;  certainly 
the  finest  that  we  have  heard  in  Bos- 
ton. He  humanized  this  music:  he  made 
even  the  first  movement  tolerable  and 
to  be  endured,  by  not  italicizing  the 
asperities,  the  crabbedness,  thp  padding, 
the  wearisome  repetitions.  He  played 
the  lyrical  passages  as  an  accom- 
plished, emotional,  interpretative  singe- 
would  have  sung  them;  not  in  a  lush 
manner;  the  phrases  were  charged  with 
Italian  grace,  beauty,  feeling.  That  Mr. 
Snalding  has  the  technic  of  a  violinist 
of  the  first  rank  has  long  been  acknov/1- 
edged;  yesterday  this  technic  served 
music  and  warm  emotion.  The  drv 
bones  of  the  concerto  were  clothed  in 
flesh;  they  lived.  There  was  engaging 
tonal  quality;  eloquent  phrasing:  direct 
appeal.  In  this  performance  Mr.  Bur- 
gin stood  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Spalding 
ill  support  and  in  interpretation.  The 
accompaniment  was  more  than  the  or- 
dinary accompaniment:  it  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  performance,  so  much 
so  that  the  hearing  of  this  accompani- 
ment alone  was  a  delight.  The  ensem- 
ble passages  were  as  conspicuous  as  Mr 
Gillet's  playing  of  the  lovely  mclod ' 

for  oboe  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
movement.  Mr.  Spalding  was  recalled 
again  and  again. 

When  Schreker  first  brought  out  his 
"Prelude  to  a  Drama"  in  Vienna,  he 
gave  no  inforhiation  concerning  any 
drama  he  had  in  mind.  Later  he  an- 
nounced that  the  prelude  was  for  his 
own  opera  "Die  Gezeichneten"  (The 
Branded)  which  was  not  performed 
until  1918,  four  years  after  the  pre- 
lude was  first  heard.  For  concert  pur- 
poses this  prelude  is  only  music  with- 
out a  program,  "absolute"  music,  al- 
though analysts  of  recent  years  have 
shown  how  this  and  that  page  refers 
to  scenes  in  the  opera.  It  has  been 
said  of  Schreker's  music  in  general 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  Wagner,  Puc- 
cini, Impressionism  "with  a  Viennese 
tang,"  that  "eroticism  hes  at  the  basis 
or  his  work,  a  half -repressed  and 
crippled  eroticism."  Others  find  the  in- 
fluence of  Richard  Strauss  of  the  later 
period,  and  Debussy.  In  this  Prelude 
there  is  certainly  the  remembrance  of 
Wagner,  but  we  fail  to  find  any  rem- 
iniscences of  Debussy— the  more's  the 
pity.  Nor  do  we  find  sensuousness  in 
the  main  theme,  which  is  now  said  to 
typify  the  love  of  Alviano  for  Carlotta. 
This  theme  is  a  cheap  one  in  its  hne 
and  in  its  obviousness.  Schreker 
evidently  thinks  that  in  brute  orchestral 
force  there  is  dramatic  strength.  One 
wearies  soon  of  the  unmeaning  din. 
When  there  are  dynamic  contrasts, 
there  is  no  sudden  vision  of  beauty  in  I 
tone  or  in  emotion. 

Good  old  "Mazeppa"!  It  is  as  bom-  ' 
bastic  in  certain  passages    as  Victor 
Hugo's  poem,  which  Inspired  it;  but  the 
bombast  of  Liszt  is  more  entertaining 
yes,  more  impressive  than  the  bombast 
01  Schreker.    This  tone  poem  should  i 
be  played  for'  a  film,  with  the  Mazeppa  j 
.1  woman  as  fair  to  see  as  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken  in  the  old  play.    Much  of  it  is ' 
true  cinema  music,  but  as  a  program 
compo.-'ition  it  bring.s  out  the  wiid  rids 


Uk;  C  .ssack,  who  for'  love  of  the  Prin- 
cess Kotohoubey.  was  bound  bv  her 
steed  ^"^''^"^  ^°         fiery,  untamed 

Mr.  Burgin  conducted  throughout  tho- 
concert   with    musical  understanding 
ciramatic  and  poetic  comprehension 
the  composition   in   turn  demanded^ 
with  a  taste  that  was  never  chilling  to 
emotion,  with  natural,  not  occasional 
authority.    He  richly  deserved  thp  trib- 
ute paid  him  by  the  audience  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  orchestra. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week:  Carpenter 
■'Adventures  in  a  Perambulator"  an<i 
•Skyscrapers"  (the  latter  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston) ;  Beethoven,  Symphony 

TSTrt    7  ,f  *^ 

NEWMAN  TALKS 


IINGRAD 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  travel 
talk  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall  was 
"Leningrad."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  lecture  was  richly  illustrated  witli 
still  and  moving  pictures,  many  of  them 
taken  by  special  permission  of  the  soviet 
authorities. 

Mr.  Newman  at  first  made  some  re- 
marks in  answer  to  questions  from  cor- 
respondents, for  these  three  lectures  on 
soviet  Russia  have  excited  unusual  at- 
tention and  drawn  great  audiences.  He 
was  asked,  for  instance,  how  many  com- 
munists are  in  Russia;  are  they  happy; 
is  it  true  that  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
ceive only  a  comparatively  small 
monthly  sum? 

He  wished  the  audience  to  know  that 
Leningrad  is  a  western  city,  while  Mos- 
cow is  oriental  and  has  been  so  for  400 
years.  Peter  the  Great,  who  built  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  swamp  on  the  bones 
of  thousands  of  laborers,  drew  his  ideas 
from  his  visit  to  Holland  and  England. 
He  looked  towards  the  west.  And  so  in 
the  days  of  the  Tsars  St.  Petersburg 
was  a  cosmopolitan  city,  a  city  of  mag- 
nificent palaces,  shops  filled  with  the 
finest  costumes,  furs  and  jewels;  a  city 
of  luxurious  life,  in  which  the  nobility 
did  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
the  common  people;  where  the  later 
Tsars  lived  in  fear  of  assassination; 
where  soldiers  were  everywhere  to  be 
seen;  where  the  dungeons  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  harbored  political  prison- 
ers who  faced,  after  imprisonment, 
death  or  Siberia. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Revolu- 
tion finally  came;  that  the  palaces  are 
shabby,  deserted  or  tenements;  that  the 
street  life  is  no  longer  gay;  the  shops 
either  closed  or  containing  only  the 
cheapest  goods. 

The  contrast  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Leningrad  was  vividly  shown  by 
the  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Newman  be- 
fore the  world  war  and  those  of  last 
summer. 

He  made  it  clear  that  while  the  pres- 
ent government  discourages  religion,  it 
has  not  closed  the  churches  of  any  sect. 
If  a  church  is  closed,  it  is  because  the 
worshipers  are  too  poor  to  support  it. 
Altars  and  icons  are  still  undisturbed 
— and  dusty. 

There  were  countless  pictures  of  the 
city  of  the  past  and  the  present;  of  the 
children  of  British  communists,  the  ar- 
rival of  German  radicals  and  their  en- 
tertain .ent;  of  statues,  streets, 
churches,  markets  and  the  great  river 
Neva;  of  the  excellent  handling  of  the 
mails  and  garbage.  Factories  were  vis- 
ited where  the  machinery  is  out  of 
date.  1'he  Soviets  are  sorely  in  need  of 
money,  yet  they  will  not  pledge  or  part 
with  the  treasures  of  art  in  the  Winter 
Palace  and  the  Hermitage,  treasures  of 
incalculable  worth,  galleries  of  pictures 
unequalled  in  the  world. 

Then  came  minutes  of  tragic  inter- 
est; the  showing  of  the  rooms,  pre* 
served  as  the  Tsar  and  his  family  had 
left  them  at  Tsasskoye  Selo  when,  af- 
ter imprisonment  they  were  removed  to 
be  brutally  killed.  These  rooms  were 
plainly  furnished,  in  what  seems  to 
westerners  bourgeois  taste;  rooms  show- 
ing the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Tsar's 
wifa  and  the  deep  affection  in  v/hich  he 
held  his  family. 

The  travel  talk— it  will  be  repeated 
this  afternoon — was  the  fitting  ending 
of  the  lectures  on  Russia,  lectures  of 
compelling  interest  with  pictures  that 
were,  many  of  them,  unique;  obtained 
at  personal  risk  in  the  face  of  obstacles. 
The  travel  talk  next  week  will  have  for 
its  subject — "Normandy,  Brittany,  the 
Chateaux  " 


if 


REPERTORY  THEATRE— "A  Doll's  \ 
House,"  play  in  three  acts  by  Henrik 
Ibsen.    The  cast: 

Nora   Helmer  Kathenne   Warren  : 

Porter   Robert  ^^"^  : 

Turvald  Heimer  .     T>uiyftr  Rpberi.^  , 

Mis   Linden   a  BirkbecK 

Nils  Krogsta-:)  ■  Imr  Siroopi 

Di-  Rank.  ,    .vm  tie  i-- 

Vnna    ...  .  .  i  r.      i.   R  ' 
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Do  the  children  ol  today  read' 
children's  books?  Would  they  welcome 
them  as  Christmas  presents?  Are  there 
successors  to  books  that  pleased  the 
girls  and  boys  in  the  60's,  the  Rollo 
books,  the  Franconla  stories,  the  Trudy 
and  Dottie  Dimple  series?  Then  there 
were  Maj-ne  Reld's  yams  tor  boys  a 
little  older:  Mayne  Reid  and  Bal- 
lantyne  followed  by  Oliver  Optic.  Al- 
though we  do  not  share  Charles  Lamb's 
opinion — children  are  unwi'olesome 
companions  for  grown  people — we  are 
un/ortunately  not  acquainted  with 
many:  too  often  they  are  sophisticated, 
spoilt  by  parents.  Some  time  ago  a 
little  prig  of  a  girl  told  us  that  "Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  was  a  "silly"  book. 
We  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  for 
several  weelis.  What  would  she  have 
said  to  "Mother  Goose  It  Kleroglyphics" 
which  cheered  our  childhood?  We  see 
even  n^w  the  thin  red-covered  treasure. 
Perhaps  the  best  books  for  the  children 
of  1927  are  those  which  older  persons 
■'ill  enjoy. 


Do  we  dare  to  recommend  some  books 
r  children  published  by  E.  P.  Dutto'n 
Co.?   We  do,  we  do.   "Mrs.  Leices- 
;'s  School"  by  Charles  and  Mary 
;mb,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Wini- 
iA  Green;  "Now  We  Are  Six"  by  A. 
Milne  with  pleasing  decorations  by 
H.   Sheppard;    "The   Wind  That 
.  ouldn't  Blow"  by  Arthur  Bowie  Chris- 
.-.an  with  silhouette  decorations  cut  by 
Else  Hasselriis;  "The  Magic  Pawnshop" 
;  by  Rachel  Field,  decorations  by  Eliza- 
beth  MacKinstry.  One  might  quote  In 
reference  to  them  the  long-standing 
motto    on    packages    of    Lone  Jack 
I  tobacco : 

"Or  seek  no  further 
Better  can't  be  found." 
How  many  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb 
:iave  read  "Mrs.  Leicester  s  School,  or 
■he  History  of  Several  Young  Ladies 
Related  by  Themselves"?    Stories  of  a 
ailor  uncle,  a  father's  wedding  day,  a 
oung  Mahometan,  a  witch  aunt:  tales 
of  a  farmhouse,  a  visit  to  cousins,  a 
;.;a  voyage.    Who  would  not  take  ship 
■A-ith  Arabella  Hardy,  who,  bom  in  the 
East  Indies,  lost  her  parents  when  she 
V  as  five  years  old.  She  was  to  be  sent 
to  England  in  care  of  a  young  woman 
I  "who  had  a  character  for  great  human- 
ity and  discretion,"  but  this  woman 
1  suddenly  fell  sick.  Nevertheless  Ara- 
bella embarked.  "The  unpolished  sailors 
were  my  nursery-maids  and  my  waiting- 
■  I  womenj"  but  Charles  Atkinson,  the  first 
;  mate,  who  for  his  "gentleness  of  man- 
'  ners  and  a  pale,  femjnme  cast  of  face" 
was  known  as  "Betty  "  too'.c  special  charge 
of  her.  "I  was  a  manageable  girl  ^t  all 
times,  and  gave  nobody  much  trouble." 
Atkinson  told  her  that  a  whale  was 
a  gentle  creature,  a  sort  of  sea  elephant. 
Poor    Atkinson   died    before  Arabella 
landed  in  England,  for  long  before  he 
had  been  wounded,  defending  his  cap- 
tain, and  had  never  recovered.  The 
tories  are  all  amusing,  especially  when 
fhe  language  of  the  narrators  is  stilted. 
The  governess,  as  in  the  case  of  Eliza- 
beth 'Villiers:  "At  this  point,  my  dear 
Miss  Villiers,  you  thought  fit  to  break 
off  your  story,  and  the  wet  eyes  of 
vouT  young  auditors  seemed  to  confess 
■hat  you  h""!  s"cceeded  in  moving  their 
feelings  with  your  pretty  narrative." 

It's  a  most  attractive  book.  We  see 
the  father  adding  It  to  his  library  after  i 
he  has  permitted  his  Mary  Jane  andi 
Anna  Ijo-'ise  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Milne  aid  Mr.  Sheppard  are  al- 
ways delightful.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
'.hey  enjov  great  popularity.  Of  course, 
there  is  much  more  about  Christopher 
Rcbln  In  "Now  We  Are  Six" — which  has 
-ilieady  been  reviewed  in  The  Herald, 
but  we  hear  of  others: 
"King  John  was  not  a  good  man — 

He  had  his  little  ways. 
And  sometimes  no  one  spoke  to  him 
For  days  and  days  and  days." 
Sir  Thomas  Tom,  who  could  multiply 
as  far  as  four — 

,  -No  other  Knight  in  all  the  land 

Could  do  the  things  which  he  could  do. 
Not  only  did  he  understand 

The  way  to  polish  swordi.  but  knew 
What  remedy  a  Knight  should  seek 
Whose  armor  had  begun  to  squeak." 
r  read  again  of  Pooh:  of  the  Emperor 
■^eru,  who  said  to  himself  a  rhyme  on 
leasant  occasions: 
•Eight  eights  are  sixty-four, 

Multiply  by  seven. 
When  it's  done. 
Carry  one, 

And  take  away  eleven. 
Nine  nines  are  eighty-one. 

Multply  by  three. 
If  it  s  more, 
Carrv  four. 

■    1  tea. 


Ch'-lstopher  Morley's  ;  "^ms  ■from  the 
Chmese"  are  known  to  all.  poems  that 
Chinese  philosophers  with  a  satn-lca 
vem  might  or  should  have  written.  Did 
\Ir.  Chnsman  invent  for  -ihe  Winu 
ji  hat  Wouldn't  Blow  '  bis  stories  of  '  The 
Merrv  Middle  Kingdom  for  Children, 
and  Myself"?    He  says  that  they  were 
old  in  China  long  before  King  Chich 
Chung  discovered  the  marks  for  writ- 
ing- "Tongue  tales,  passed  from  scory- 
nan  to  s;.ory-man,  in  the  bazaar  and 
over  the  camp-mes,"  while  some  are  no 
'Ider  than  yesterday.    He  has  a  high 
"e^ard  for  the  Chinese.    "For  every 
vicked  king  in  mention,  1  have  sought 
•n  introduce  a  praise-deserving  farmer." 
jid  Mr.  Chrisman  write  his  little  intro- 
duction with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek? 
One  'ikes  to  think  that  these  amusing 
1  tales  were  and  really  are  told  in  China; 
1  if  they  are  not,  they  should  be,  for  Alad- 
I  din  was  of  that  land,  and  the  story  of 
i  All  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves  came 
1  from  there.    In  Mr.  Chrisman's  tales 
i  one  reads  of  the  simple  man  outwitting 
'  uhe  powerful;  of  scamps  who  come  to 
!  -Tief"  of  foolish  monarchs.  why  is  Peng 
I.ai  a  chairless  land?    Why  did  Wan 
Erh  paint  ships  aiid  sheep  and  shel- 
drakes, cabbages  and  cockatoos,  but  not 
the  king,  not  his  people?  Did  ladies  of 
the  Queen's  court  use  pheasant  eggs  as 
a  new  cosmetic  for  their  hair?  Finding 
many  nests,  Han  Ching  Chu  grew  rich 
so  that  his  camels  cover  many  acres  and 
his  horse  is  the  finest  in  Chang  An  city. 
"Remarkable,"  exclaimed  the  landlord 
when  he  heard  Gen.  Han's  story;  "ex- 
ceptional, but  perfectly  true."    As  Mr. 
Chrisman  tells  his  tales,  they  all  seem 
true,  if  exceptional. 


Prinda,  nine  years  old,  went  into  Miss  ; 
MacLoon's  Magic  Pawnshop  to  buy  a 
miracle  that  would  save  her  sick  p 
Jncle  Oliver.  He  was  an  important  J 
man  in  the  business  world,  "and  no 
wonder,  for  he  could  do  the  most  dif- 
ficult long  division  problems  in  his  head 
and  add  and  subtract  without  using  his 
fingers.  Such  feats  of  brain  power  had, 
however,  taken  heavy  toll  of  his  hair." 
Having  read  this  who  would  not  go 
on?  Uncle  Oliver  came  home  from 
the  office  and  had  talked  aoout-being 
"on  the  curb."  It  had  rained  that  day. 
No  wonder  he  had  a  cough,  Prinda 
thought  The  doctor  came  and  brought 
a  "starched  nurse."  So  Prinda  went 
to  the  Pawn  Shop  and  found  Miss 
MacLoon  telling  a  broom  that  it  wasn't 
time  for  them  to  leave  the  shop.  And 
what  wonderful  adventures  came  to 
Prinda!  i     V  , 

If  any  father  is  tempted  to  give  •  ttiese  ; 
four  books  to  his  children,  let  hjn,  \ 
first  ask  if  he  had  not  better  keeir 
them  for  his  own  enjoyment. 

Some  one  asks  why  so  many  folk  and 
fairy  ta!es  begin  with  "Once  upon  a 
time."  This  beginning  is  found  in  mai  y 
countries  through  many  years  The 
Arabic  expression  or  an  equiialent  one 
in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Nighi" 
was  translated  by  Burton  in  several 
ways:  "In  tide  of  yore  and  in  iimfs 
long  gone  before";  "once  upon  a  time"; 
"In  times  of  yore  and  in  ages  long  gone 
before."  etc,  _^  _ 


80.  No  wov.Cll-  i£  in  r>;tauing  his 
Joyous  and  splendid  years  he  found  < 
pleasure  in  the  embroidery  of  plain  i 
stuff.  Moncure  D.  Conway  once  said 
to  us  that  a  man  should  not  write  his 
memoirs  until  he  had  lost  his  mem- 
ory; then  his  book  would  be  entertain- 
ing Those  who  wish  to  "check  up" 
on  the  old  Italian  should  read  Chat- 
field-Taylor's  "Goldoni"  or  the  biogra- 
phy by  J.  S.  Kennard. 

As  a  wandering  player  recounting 
I  tales  of  a  comedian's  life,  Goldoni  brings 
;  to  mind  the  "Roman  Comique"  by 
Scarron;  or  he  might  be  called  a  re- 
spectable Casanova,  respectable  for 
those  years.  He  loved  the  ladies;  sou- 
brettes  enchanted  him;  but  he  lived 
happily  with  his  admirable  wife  and 
was  eloquent  in  attesting  her  worth. 
To  quote  Mr.  Drake:  "The  only  time 
the  'Good  Nicoletta'  was  sure  of  her 
wayward  lord  was  during  their  stay  of 
one  month  in  Mantua,  the  only  sou- 
brette  there  available  being  80  years 
old." 

As  a  youngster,  Goldoni  was  fond  of 
plays,  and  acted  with  amateurs  col- 
lected by  his  father,  a  physician,  then 
at  Perugia.  As  women  were  not  al- 
lowed on  the  stage  in  the  Pope's  do- 
minions. Carlo  took  a  female  part.  His 
father  told  him  he  would  never  he  a 
good  actor,  "and  he  was  not  mistaken." 
Bom  in  Venice,  the  boy  had  seen 
horses  only  in  the  country  and  he  was 
afraid  of  them.  (On  page  29  we  find 
references  to  the  singers  Farinello  (sic) 
and  Cozzoni  (sic).  Are  these  mistakes 
in  spelling  Goldonl's  or  Blacks?) 


Goldoni  nu  .  u  U  .  r.  val  in 
Paris  hai  made  enemies  among  his 
colleagues  by  distributing  his  remedies 
"It  said  that  there  is  a  law  among 
them  that  no  member  of  their  society 
shall  make  use  of  new  remedies  with- 
out communicating  them  to  his  breth- 
ren."  ^  

He  was  amazed  that  in  Paris  there 
were  men  so  courageous  as  to  confide 
their  lives  to  cords  supporting  a  sor' 
JJ?  basket  for  balloons,  "What  was  th. 
use  of  all  this  risk  and  courage? 

We  have  quoted  at  random  only  tc 
shX  thit  this  book  written  with  gustc 
frnot  only  ior  students  of  the  drama 
There  ^  hardly  a  page  that  does  not 
contribute  to  th'e  amusement  of  the  gen. 
eral  reader.  We  shall  discuss  next 
lunday  some  of  Goldom's  remark.^ 
about  the  theatre,  pertinent  today. 


h^30     '  j  2  J 


Carlo  Goldoni  is  best  known  to  our 
levers  of  the  drama  by  his  sparkling 
comedy  "La  Lorandiera"  in  which  Dus 
shone.    When  the  comedy  was  las 
played  here  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne  an; 
\  her  company,  the  suitors  were  portraye. 
as  farcical,  whereas  in  spite  of  the 
"htunors,"  to  use  the  old  Elizabeths: 
term,  they  were  hitended  to  be  men  o 
importance;  so.  with  the  exception  r 
Miss  Le  Gallienne's  excellent  perform- 
ance the  comedy  was  debased.  The  Rus- 
isians  gave  a  much  finer  performance 
Morl  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 

:  I  written.   

'  Goldonl's  "Memoirs"  has  been  add(  d 
•  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  to  his  "Blue 
'  Jade  Library.  It  is  needless  to  say  tha'. 
it  is  in  every  way  a  handsome  volume 
for  Mr.  Knopf  does  not  regard  book 
merely  as  articles  of  commerce.  'Th 
translation  from  the  Itahan  is  bV  Joh' 
Black,  the  editor  from  1823  to  1844  o- 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  the  au^ 
thor  of  a  life  of  Tasso,  and  a  translator 
of  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature.  His  translatiori  of 
Goldoni's  Memoirs  was  pubhshed  in 
1813. 

While  this  book  Is  of  great  interest 
to  students  of  the  drama,  there  are  as 
many  pages  that  wiU  entertain  those 
who  delight  in  adventures  and  gossip 
(    about  men  and  women.  Mr.  William  A. 
1    Drake  in  his  introduction  admits  that 
I    many  passages  are   inconsistent  with 
'    fact  and  logic;  that  no  authority  is 
;    less  to  be  relied  on  for  the  true  cir- 
i    cumstances  of  Goldoni's  life  tnan  Gol-  i| 
,    doni  himsSlf .  It  should  be  remembered, 
I    however,  that  Goldoni  began  dictating 
i    his  recollections  when  he  was  75  years 
old,  tired  and  discouraged  in  Pans,  and 
did  not  finish  his  work  until  he  was 


At  the  house  of  Count  Lantieri,  din- 
ner consisted  of  a  dish  of  roast,  a  fore 
leg  of  mutton  or  venison,  or  a  oreast 
of  veal,  hares  or  pheasants,  red  and 
gray  partridges,  woodcocks,  snipes  or 
thrushes,  larks  and  fig-pickers.  Every 
one  laid  hold  of  the  game  to  cut  it  up. 
Tniee  soups  were  served  at  each  repast. 
A  sort  of  red  wine  was  called  the 
"child-begetter".  There  was  a  drinking 
vessel,  a  foot  long,  composed  of  differ- 
ent falls,  separatr^.d  by  smil)  tub:s 
terminated  by  a  longitudinal  aperture. 
The  bottom  of  this  machine,  called  the 
"glo-glo"  was  filled.  VVh  >  •..■  .  .-^  .  . 
was  raised  the  wine  passing  through 
the  tubes  and  balls  made  a  harmonlnus 
sound.  In  those  days  a  young  man  was 
glad  to  have  a  silver  watch;  now  the 
lackeys  will  not  deign  ot  carry  one." 

At  Feltre  Goldoni  thought  he  was  in 
;  love  with  a  delicate  beautj',  but  her  sis- 
ter after  her  first  child  became  ugly.  "1 
was  young,  and  if  my  wife  were  in  a 
short  time  to  have  lost  her  bloom,  I 
foresaw  what  would  have  been  my  des- 
pair." 

This  was  only  one  of  his  many  amor- 
ous adventures,  in  some  of  which  he 
was  mocked  or  threatened  witli  breach- 
of-promise  suits,  or  in  danger  of  per- 
sonal injury.  These  episodes  in  his  life 
nre  told  in  a  racy  manner. 

He  gave  a  lyric  tragedy  of  his  com- 
position to  M.  Prata  for  criticism,  who 
said  to  him:  "Were  you  in  France,  you 
,  might  take  more  pains  to  please  the 
public;    but  here  you  must  begin  by 
pleasing  the  actors  and  aclress'^s;  you 
'  must  satisfy  the  musical  composer;  vou 
must  consult  the  scene-painter." 
;    During  an  armstice  in  a  war  between 
Germans  and  Italians,  a  bridge  was 
.  thrown  over  the  breach  between  be- 
1  sieged  and  besiegers,  tables  were  spit-rri 
officers  entertained    one  another  by 
'  turns;  there  was     nothing  but  balls, 
feasting  and  concerts. 

"In  Italy  we  take  10  cups  of  coffee 
a  day." 

At  Rimini  "the  only  place  to  which 
she  (his  wife)  did  not  accompany  me 
was  my  female  friends;  she  did  not  hin- 
der me  from  going;  but  this  actress 
was  not  to  her  taste  and  there  is  no 
rtisputing  concerning  taste." 

Airiving  in  France  they  found  that 
no  one  in  that  country  took  soup  in 
the  evening.  His  nephew  maintained 
that  supper  took  its  name  from  soup, 
therefore  there  ought  to  be  soup  at 
evening  supper.  "The  landlord,  who  un- 
derstood nothing  of  these  distinctions 
made  his  bow  and  went  out."  At  Mar- 
seilles, Goldoni,  his  wife  and  nephew 
suffered  from  "the  insupportable  ver- 
min which  sting  and  infect  at  the  same 
time." 


.FRIJSHAT 
HOTEL  STATLER 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 

Mme.  Povla  Frij.sh  satjd  yesterday 
attcrnoon  in  the  Hotel  Statler  for  tlie  ! 
benefit  of  Denison  House.  The  singer 
and  the  cause  for  which  she  sang  drev. 
a  large  audience.  The  program  was  ss 
follows:  PSri,  Gioite  al  canto  mio. 
Schubert.  Das  Lied:  im  Gruenen,  D;  ■ 
Stadt.  Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus.  Hue. 
Sonnez  Ics  matines. 

L  Ane  blanc,  Hahn,  Infidelite  (by  re- 
quest).   Loeffier,    Priere.    Busser,  De- 
'  vant  le  Bazar  Aux  jouets.    G.  Faun- 
Dans  les  ruines  d'une  abbaye.  Marx. 
Valse  de  Chopin.    Sjoegren,  Der  Drr  e, 
en  Dug  over  Spangebro.    Sinding,  Di  i 
skreg    en    Pugl.    Grieg.    The  Dream. 
Celius  Dcherty  was  the  pianist. 
■«  While  Mme.  Frijsh  has  arranged  pro- 
grams of  a  more  un'osual  nature  and 
perhaps  of  greater  interest,  the  one  ot 
vesterdav  was  suited  to  the  occasion 
and  so  varied  as  to  display  her  great 
abilitv  as  an  interpreter;  for  as  there 
are  fiddlers  and  violinists,  so  there  are 
singers  (or  those  who  in  the  catalogue 
nass  as  singers)    and  interpreters  of 
poets  and  composers.    Her  voice  was 
well  disposed  toward  the  display  of  her 
emotional  art.    As  a  singer  PUfe  and 
simple    her  performance  would  have 
excited  praise.    But  it  is  as  a  woman, 
sensitive  to  moods,  sentiments,  emotions, 
with  the  power  to  communicate  them 
to  the  hearer,  that  Mme.  Fnjsh  is  pre-  ■ 
eminent  among  concert  singers  now  be- 
fore the  public.  ,  „,   v.  t 

Tak^  the  three  songs  of  Shubert,  foi 
example.    The  first,    with    its  naive 
spirit,  its  Jov.  in  the  green  of  .spring, 
a  song  of  innocence,  in  which  the  com- 
poser found  no  music  for  the  obvious 
fesson  taught  by  the  Poet;  ''The  Town 
a  song  of  the  greater  Schubert,  the 
Schubert  of  the  "Doppelgaenger  ;  the 
••Group  in  Tartarus."  a  song  Aeschylean 
in  its  tragic  intensity— how  admirably  f 
Mme    Frijsl>  differentiated  \  the  thi-ee. ; 
gave  to  one  its  sylvan  charm;  to  the 
second  its  mournfulness,  its  melancholy  i 
regret;    to  the  third— although  it  is, 
really  a  man's  song— its  sombre  gran-i 
deur,  its  wild  despair!  ,u  ' 

And  so  one  might  go  through  the 
list  praising  the  smiling  delicacy  and 
haunting  rhythm  of  her  interpretetion ; 
of  Hue's  "White  Donkey":  of  the  simple 
religious  spirit  with  which  she  empha- 
sized Loef f ler's  song,  music  that  is  a 
prayer  even  without  a  text.  With  the 
children,  poor  Peter  and  poor  John, 
she  stood  before  the  toyshop  and  saw 
the  fate  of  the  silver  paper  hat  for 
which  they  longed;  with  Victor  Hugo 
and  his  composer  she  watched  the  lov- 
ers billing  and  cooing  in  the  ruins  of 
the  old  abbey.  , ,    ,      ^.  ,. 

Not  even  her  art  could  give  distinc- 
tion or  charm  to  the  song  of  Marx,  who 
no  doubt  thought  he  was  playing  Chopin 
a  graceful  compliment.  The  songs  by 
the  Scandinavian  composers  she  sang 
as  if  her  aim  was  lo  clorify  them  by 
giving  them  a  force  and  an  emotional 


I 


When  his  comedy  "The  Surly  Bene- 
factor" was  produced  in  Paris  in  1771. 
he  was  dragged  out  on  the  stage  by 
two  of  the  actors. 

"I  had  se^n  authors  undergo  a  sim- 
ilar ceremony  with  courage,  but  I  was 
not  acciistom.ed  to  it.  In  Italy  poet.s 
are  not  called  to  appear  on  the  stage 
for  the  purpose  of  being  complimented 
by  the  audience;  I  could  not  conceive 
how  a  man  could,  as  it  were,  say  tac- 
itly to  the  spectators,  'Here  I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, ready  for  your  applause.' " 

Today  dramatists  are  not  so  shy; 
composers  of  music  hava  been  seen  in 
Symphonv  hall  rushing  wildly  for  the 
platform  even  before  the  applause  be- 
gan. — 


lignificance  not  always  to  be  found  in 

the  music  itself. 

The  audience,  always  appreciative,  ai 
times  enthusiastic,  demanded  a  repeti- 
tion of  "The  White  Donkey"  and  the 
interpellation  of  other  songs.  Mr,^ 
Doherty  gave  Mme.  Frijsh  sympathe  lo 
musfcal  support;  comprehending  her  in- 
tentions,  sharing  her  moods.  His  play 
ne  of  the  accompaniment  lo  The 
White  Don-Key"  will  be  long  ^^^^^^ 
with  the  song  as  it  was  sung^y  hei. 


Recitals  wUi  be  given  in  Boston  this  week  by  men  and  women  who  are 
unknown,  except  possibly  by  reputation  gained  in  other  cities.  In  years 
gone  by  there  was  curiosity  to  hear  strangers.  We  regret  to  say  that  this 
curiosity  has  died,  except  in  cases  where  women,  prominent  in  the  society 
notes  of  newspapers,  have  passed  the  word:  "You  must  hear  Miss  Hammer- 
kuls— a  friend  in  New  York  says  she  is  wonderful  and  well  connected.  You 
really  must  go  to  her  recital."  Then  arises  the  curiosity  to  learn  whether 
this  pianist  is  really  worth  hearing,  a  curiosity  also  excited  by  the  wish  to 
please  Mrs.  Golightly,  who  perhaps  will  help  Mmes.  Brown,  Jones  and  Rob- 
inson in  climbing  the  society  ladder. 


Leon  Sampaix,  who  will  play  the  piano  tomorrow  night,  Is  at  the  head 
of  a  piano  department  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  gave  a  recital  recently  in  New 
York. 

Jelly  (Yelly)  d'Aranyi,  the  celebrated  violinist  who  will  play  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  was  born  at  Budapest  on 
May  30,  1895.  She  studied  there  under  ,Hubay  at  the  Royal  High  School 
for  Music.  For  some  time  she  has  lived  in  England,  where  she  has  intro- 
duced modern  works  for  the  violin,  among  them  Bartok's  two  sonatas. 
Ravel  wrote  his  "Tzigane"  for  her.  Her  succes^  in  New  York  a  few  days 
ago  was  immediate  and  great.  This  is  her  first  visit  to  this  country. 

Florence  Bowes  will  sing  in  Jordan  hall  nex*,  Wednesday  evening  A 
Virginian  By  birth,  she  received  her  early  musical  education  in  Washii^gtfm. 
D.  G.  There  she  won  a  three-year  scholarship  which  had  been  offered  by 
a  newspaper  of  that  city.  For  several  years  she  toured  in  operetta.  Later 
ihe  went  to  Paris,  whefre  she  lives  for  the  greater  part  nf  eacn  year,  and  is 
he  solo  singer  of  the  American  cathedral  in  that  city.  She  has  given  re- 
ntals in  Paris  and  New  York.  ' 

Walter  Leary,  a  baritone,  who  will  give  a  recital  next  Wednesday  after- 
noon, was  born  in  Worcester.  He  began  as  a  pianist,  but  stud.ed  singing 
with  Gwylm  Miles,  for  some  years  a  popular  singer  in  oratorio.  Mr.  Leary 
served  in  the  world  war  fyr  two  years.  After  that  he  took  lessons  of  Herbert 
Witherspoon,  and  is  now  his  assistant.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
New  York  in  March,  1924. 

The  Princesse  Jacques  de  Broglie — her  maiden  name  was  Marie  An- 
toinette Aussenac— will  give  a  piano  recital  next  Thursday  afternoon  She 
has  alread.v  played  here  in  private  musicales.  II  is  said  that  she  appeared 
;(or  the  firsi  time  in  public  at  Oporto  when  she  was  five  years  old. 

It  is  told  of  her  that  at  her  entrance  examination  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatory she  iiassed  first  "out  of  more  thiin  400  competitors."  She  has  played 
Tvith  leading  European  oixhestras,  and  sung  under  me  leadership  of  Straass, 
d'lndy,  Ronald.  As  Mile.  Aussenac  "she  met  Prince  de  Broglie  at  Monte 
Carlo.  He  followed  her  to  Austraaa,  where  she  was  tourin,i  with  Clara 
Butt,  to  win  her  hand.  She,  however,  does  not  allow  her  personal  life  to 
interfere  vlth  her  musical  life." 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Manya  Huber  will  play  the  piano.  She  was 
born  in  New  York  of  Russian  parentage,  IS  years  ago.  Four  years  ago  she 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  in  the  National  Music  Week  in  New  York.  It 
^as  in  that  city  that  she  made  her  first  professional  appearance  last  season. 


Here  is  the  story  of  the  baritone,  James  E.  Downs,  who  will  give  a  re- 
cital in  Bates  hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Downs  took  the 
part  in  Boston  of  Truffuldino  when  "Turandot"  was  performed.  In  New 
Yoi^  he  has  been  applauded  as  Uncle  Tom  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  in 
;l->at  city  and  other  towns  as  a  singer  of  negro  spirituals  arranged  by  Bur- 
leigh and  others.  The  story  is  as  follows: 

"He  was  born  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the 
public  school  of  that  city  and  later  moved  to  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
continued  his  schooling  under  adverse  circumstances.  His  parents  later 
nioved  to  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  He  was  compelled  to  take  a  job  working 
on  a  farm  some  four  miles  from  the  nearest  town  for  five  dollars  per  month, 
etting  up  at  4  A.  M.  and  working  until  6  P.  M.  Eager  to  learn  he  would 
■r^alk  after  a  day's  work  four  miles  to  this  little  town  of  Washingtonville 
In  Older  to  get  help  in  short  division,  which  assistance  was  given  him  by  the 
minister.  After  his  lesson  was  given  he  would  journey  back  his  four  miles 
to  his  place  of  employment  ready  to  arise  the  next  morning  at  4  as  usual. 
Dawns  at  this  time  was  12  years  old. 

"His  parents  had  an  offer  of  a  place  where  a  house  and  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day  W3re  found,  but  the  assistance  of  their  son  was  required,  so  James 
left  the  above  job  to  join  his  humble  parents.  His  mother  took  in  washing 
and  ironing  for  the  neighboring  families,  while  James  helped  his  father 
about  the  farm.  At  this  junction  James  had  been  attending  school  from 
time  to  time  as  best  he  could. 

"This  brings  James  to  the  age  of  16  years,  when  an  inward  ambition  came 
to  leave  home  to  seek  a  schooling.  He  left  home,  and  later  entered  the 
Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  finish- 
ing there  m  1915.  He  entered  Howard  University,  where  he  spent  three  years 
in  the  commercial  department  until  the  war.  It  was  at  Howard  he  was 
inspired  to  study  the  voice. 

-Upon  his  return  trom  France  he  started  studying  the  voice  unde; 
various  teachers  under  discouraging  surroundings.  So  ends  the  story  of  e 
struggling  student  who  never  lost  light  of  the  rainbow  that  might  some  daj 
shine  for  him." 


Helen  Hogan  will  give  an  organ  recital  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  E 
Chapter  American  Guild  of  Organists,  tomorrow  night,  at  the  First  Church 
at  8  o  clock.  Her  program  will  comprise  pieces  by  Maleingreau,  Buxtehnde, 
Mozart,  Brahms,  Bach,  Grace.  Bonnet.  Karg-Elert,  Vierne. 

,  »K'^?''TJ!ifs£. "1  y*"""  Bi<^e  Dudley:  The  fact  that 

"Abies  Irish  Rose  has  left  the  Republic  Theatre,  after  a  run  of  more  than 
five  years  there  seems  to  be  slow  in  becoming  known  over  Greater  New 
York.    ADie  i^l,TOaSaturday.  The  following  Wednesday  evening  a  little 


old  Jewish  man  i^^jight  a  ticket  at  the  Republic's  box  office  ana  wefi^  fiKu 
the  theatre.  "The' Mulberry  Bush"  was  the  attraction  at  the  house  then. 
About  9  o'clock  he  came  out. 

"Vot  have  they  done  to  'Abie'?"  he  demanded  of  the  theatre's  treasurer. 
'Vhy  have  they  changed  it?" 

"The  play  you've  been  seeing  isn't  'Abie,' "  came  the  reply.  It's  'The 
Mulberry  Bush.' " 

"A  bush,  eh?  'Veil,  I  aon't  vant  no  bush." 

His  money  was  returned.  As  he  moved  away — a  bit  sadly — he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said : 

"So  'Abie'  iss  gone!   Now  vat  vill  I  do  with  my  Wednesday  nights?". 


Mr.  William  J.  Henderson,  speaking  of  Chaliapin's  "Pages  from  My 
Life,"  says:  "The  volume  does  not  en  on  the  side  of  reticence." 

Yet  a  New  York  reviewer  complained  that  pages  relating  Chaliapin's 
early  ijumerous  adventures  had  been  expurgated  in  the  translation.  By 
the  way,  the  French  version  of  the  memoirs  costs  only  85  cents. 


Ernest  Newman,  reviewing  the  new  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  writes: 

"There  are  far  too  many  survivals  in  the  new  'Grove'  of  the  complacent 
academic  critical  attitude  of  20  vears  ago,  that  came  from  the  pathetic 
belief  that  everything  that  was  really  vital  in  music,  or  in  the  talk  about 
music,  lay  in  an  area  comprised  between  the  Vienna  of  Brahms,  the  Berlin 
of  Joachim,  the  Frankfort  of  Clara  Schumann  and  the  Oxford  of  the  Dons." 


The  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  is  coming  to  this  country.  "It  will  endeavor 
to  give  a  world  premiere  of  a  new  ballet  to  express  the  effect  of  modern 
jazz  music,  and  will  invite  Irving  Berlin.  Gershwin,  Kern,  Youmans  and 
other  composers  of  jazz  to  enter  a  contest  to  supply  the  music,  for  which 
a  substantial  prize  has  been  offered  by  an  anonymous  American  music 
lover." 


A  Russian  basso;  cantante,  Leff  Sibiriakoff,  gave  recitals  last  month  in 
New  York.   It  was  said  that  he  had  not  previously  sung  in  this  country. 

Is  he  not  Leon  Sibiriakoff  who  took  the  part  of  Boito's  Mephistopheley 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  Nov.  7.  1910,  Gounod's  Mephistopheles  on 
Nov.  14  of  that  year,  and  Don  Basilio  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  on  Nov 
19?  He  left  the  cpmpany  in  December,  on  account  of  some  personal  dis- 
agreement. He  was,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  what  the  German.'; 
described  as  a  "beer  bass,"  but  his  performances  were  enjoyed  by  som.e  of 
the  subscribers.  We  remember  one  going  up  to  Mr.  Jordan  in  the  lobby 
after  Sibiriakoff 's  first  appearance  and  saying  in  an  authoritative  manner: 
"There,  that's  what  I  call  a  bass,"  with  a  heavy  accent  on  the  "I." 
,   .,  P.  H. 


HENRY  WILSON  SAVAGE 


A  Manager  with  Ambitions  and  Ideals — Gol- 
doni^s  Memoirs — Stage  Detectives 


Henry  W.  Savage  was  something  more  than  a  commercial  manager; 
he  was  ambitious;  he  had  ideals.  He  naturally  wished  to  make  money,  but 
he  was  willing  to  risk  pecuniary  loss  for  the  sake  ^f  artistic  success.  Other* 
wise  he' would  not  have  had  the  desire  to  bring  out  Wagnerian  operas  in 
English.  He  was  not  content  to  be  known  as  the  producer  of  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen,"  "The  Yankee  Consul,"  "King  Dodo"  an« 
many  other  musical  comedies  and  operettas.  He  took  pride  in  bringing  out! 
"Parsifal,"  "The  "Valkyrie,"  "Lohengrin." 

The  first  performance  of  "Parsifal"  in  English  on  any  stage  was  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  Tremont  Theatre  on  October  17,  1904.  The  singers  were  Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn  and  Messrs.  Pennarini,  Bischoff.  Griswold  (who  djed  all  too 
soon),  Parker,  Lind.  Mr.  Rothwell  conducted.  Mr.  Savage  had  provided  ft 
double  cast  and  a  second  conductor;  thus  Mr.  Maclennan  alternated  with 
Mr.  Pennarini;  Mme.  Mara  with  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn. 

Other  important  operas  in  English,  as  "Othello,"  "Aida,"  "Rigoletto," 
were  performed.  The  excellent  Goff,  whose  lago  was  impressive,  vocally 
and  dramatically,  was  in  Mr.  Savage's  company.  So  was  that  admirable 
singer,  Florence  Easton,  then  a  slight  young  woman,  the  wife  of  Maclennan. 
One  night  in  Boston  she  was  suddenly  called  on  to  take  the  role  of  Gilda  in 
"Rigoletto."  Although  she  then  had  had  little  experience  she  made  a  favor- 
able impression  by  the  purity  of  her  song  and  her  sympathetic  girlishness. 


The  story  of  Savage  leaving  the  real  estate  business  to  manage  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  has  been  told  in  The  Herald  and  need  not  now  be 
repeated.  We  were  then  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Savage's  and  saw  much  of  him. 
He  .^^'ould  talk  about  his  company,  the  repertoire  that  might  please  the 
public.  He  himself  was  not  easily  satrsfi.ed.  Well  do  we  remember  his' 
disappointment  when  Benedict's  "Lily  of  Killarney"  failed  to  draw.  He  haiS 
been  advised  not  to  mount  the  opera;  he  was  told  that  it  was  too  old-fash- 
ioned, in  fact,  dull;  but  he  argued  that  the  subject,  even  the  title,  would 
appeal  to  his  Irish  constituency.  He  was  always  desirous  of  improvements 
in  stage  settings  and  stage  management.  The  Castle  Square  company  was, 
under  his  direction,  personally  conducted.  His  singers  were  his  friends; 
they  were  loyal  to  him. 


In  afr.er  years  when  his  fame  was  fully  established  he  w.3P  .<;tm  as  vl^-^ 
'.lant,  always  anxious  to  better  a  procuction.  An  indstatigable  woriier,  he 
demanded  work  from  those  immediately  connected  wiiii  him  in  his  office. 
The  lazy  thought  him  a  hard  task  master;  the  ineificien'  were  quickly  toi„^d 
out  and  dismissed.  He  had  no  inclin.ition  to  pui  on  the  stage  pla5e  that 
would  pander  to  a  debased  taste,  even  though  by,  so  rioing  profits  might 
accrue.  He  kept  faith  with  his  public;  his  public  had  reason  to  believe  ia 
him. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  was  graduated  fror?  Kaj»'a.rd.   It  is  our  ir.i- 
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pression  that  he  entered  Harvard,  out  was  obliged  to  .eave  br^fore  trradia-  | 
tion.  lackmg  funds,  and  so  he  went  t.^  work;  but  he  was  not  a  oi:e-si.-le.d 
man.  interested  only  in  the  theatre,  indifferent  to  every^ing  else  His  nat- 
ural acuir.ea,  his  knowledge  of  men  ana  women,  his  Sesire  for  efficiercy,  j 
his  beUef  that  the  gieat  public  preferred  that  which  was  clean  to  that  whicls  , 
was  dirty  gave  him  a  high  rank  a^vio.i&  managets.  tl^  would  rathe-;  hefj.  , 
as  hfl  sat  watching  one  of  his  proauctions,  an  honest,  hearty  laugh  tha«  | 
a  lubricous  snicker,  even  if  the  honest  laughers  were  few  in  number.  i 

Reviewmg  Cailo  Goldoni's  Memoirs,  published  by  Alfred  Knopf,  Inc.,  la , 
an  attractive  form,  we  deferred  quotation  of  certain  comments  made  by  the  j 
Italian  until  today. 

V/hen  Goldoni  showed  the  libretto  of  a  tragic  opera  to  Prata.  one  of  th« 
directors  of  the  Milan  Theatre.  Prata  said  to  him: 

"You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  a  musical  drama  is  an  imperfect 
work  subject  to  rules  and  customs  destitute  ot  common  sense.  1  am  wiUinc 
to  allow,  but  which  still  require  to  be  literally  followed.  Were  you  in  Prance, 
you  might  take  more  pains  to  please  the  public:  but  heve  :/ou  must  begm 
ay  pleasing  the  actors  and  the  actresses;  you  must  satisfy  the  musical 
composer;  you  must  consult  the  scene-painter;  every  department  has  ite 
rules,  and  it  would  be  treason  against  the  drama  to  dare  to  intringe  on 

them,  or  to  fail  in  their  observance  The  three  principal  personages  of 

the  drama  ought  to  sing  five  airs  each;  two  in  the  first  act,  two  in  the  sec- 
ond, and  one  in  the  third.  The  second  actress  and  the  second  soprano  can 
only  have  three,  and,  the  inferior  characters  must  be  satisfied  with  a  single 
air  or  two  at  the  most.  The  author  of  the  words  must  furnish  the  musiciaJi 
with  the  different  shades  which  form  the  chiaroscuro  ot  music,  and  take 
care  that  two  pathetic  airs  do  not  succeed  one  another.  He  must  distnbute 
with  the  same  precaution  the  bravura  airs,  the  airs  ot  action,  the  interior 
airs  and  the  minuets  and  rondeaus.  He  must  above  all  things  avoid  giving 
impassioned  airs,  bravura  airs,  or  rondeaus  to  inferior  characters;  those  poor 
devils  must  be  satisfied  with  what  they  get,  and  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  is  denied  them." 

Whereupon  Goldoni  went  to  his  lodgings,  burnt  his  libretto,  and  called 
the  waiter.  "I  ate  heartily,  and  drank  still  more  so;  I  then  went  to  bed, 
and  enjoyed  a  profound  sleep." 

(The  time  came  when  Goldoni  made  up  his  mind  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Italian  theatre.  He  began  by  studying  his  actors  and  actresses. 
'•Every  person  has  his  peculiar  character  from  nature;  if  the  author  gives 
hirala  part  to  represent  in  unison  with  his  own.  he  may  lay  his  account 
with  success.  Yes,  I  must  treat  subjects  of  charac^r;  this  is  the  source 
of  good  comedy;  with  this  the  great  Moliere  began  his  career,  and  he  carried 
it  tio  a  degree  of  perfection  which  the  ancients  merely  iadicated  to  us, 
which  the  moderns  have  never  seen  equalled." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNt).\Y — Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Madame  Schumann-Heink,  contralto. 
See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hail.  3:30  P.  M..  People  s  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer.  conductor.  Henry  Warren,  baritone.    sVe  special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library.  3:30  P.  M..  orchestra  of  the  Lincoln  House  Asso- 
ciation, Jacques  Hoffmann,  conductor. 

Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M..  Vatican  choir,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mons.  Raffaele 
C.  Casimiri.  conductor.    See  speci.il  notice. 

Ford  Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M.,  Filipino  String  orchestra.  Mr.  Langsin. 
conductor.  > 

MO>a)AY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M..  Leon  Sampaix.  pianist.  Tchaikovsky 
sonata,  op  37:  Chopin  ballade.  G  minor,  nocturne.  D  flat.  Walt7.  op  42. 
Polonaise,  A  flat,  op  53;  Medtncr  novelette,  op  17;  Saint-Saens  Wedding 
Cake  Waltz;  Liszt  legend  of  St.  Francis  Walking  on  the  Billows,  Hun- 
garian rhapsody  No.  2, 

TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M..  YeUy  d'Aranyi.  violinist;  Ethel  Hobday, 
accompanist.  Purcell.  Air;  Galuppi-Craxton,  Largo,  allegro  giocoso; 
Bach.  Chaconne;  Mozart,  Concerto  No  5,  D  major;  Ravel,  Tzigane  (writ- 
ten for  Miss  d'Aranyi) ;  N.  Gatty,  Bagatelle;  Paganini.  Caprice  No.  23; 
Da  Falla,  Vana  and  Jota;  Granados-Thibaud.  Spanish  Dance. 

Symphony  hall.  8  P.  M.,  Apolio  Club  in  aid  of  a  charity.  Sec  special 
notice. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  2  P.  M.,  Walter  Leary,  baritone;  Emil  J.  Polak, 
accompanist.  Peri,  Invocasione  di  Orfeo;  Mozart,  Non  piu  Andrae  from 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro";  Strauss,  Traum  durch  die  Daeramerung,  Zueignung; 
Brahms,  Die  Mainacht,  O  liebliche  Wangen;  Lully,  Bois  epais;  Moreau, 
Pedro;  Lenormand,  Quelle  Souffrance;  Poldowski,  Dansons  la"  Gigue; 
Gliere,  Ah,  Twine  No  Blossoms;  Hageman,  Happiness;  Woodside,  Twi- 
light; Homer.  The  Pauper's  Drive,  Sing  to  Me  Sin:,'. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Florence  Bowes,  soprano;  Richard  Malaby, 
accompanist.  Santoiiquido,  Poesie  Persiana;  Scarlatti,  Se  Florindo  e 
fedele;  Massenet,  Les  Larmes  ("Wcrther") ;  Koechlin,  Situ  le  Veux; 
Poldowski,  Dansons  la  Gigue;  Gibbs,  To  One  Who  Passed  Whistling 
Through  the  Night,  Five  Eyes:  Peel,  The  Early  Morning;  Holbrooke, 
Come  Not  When  I  am  Dead;  Liszt,  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume;  Strauss, 
Staendchen;  Wolf,  Zur  Ruh  Zur  Ruh,  Er  ist's;  Campbell-Tipton,  Elegy; 
Head,  The  Piper;  Gross,  June;  M.  Cole,  When  I  Love  You. 

Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Marianne  Kneisel  string  quartet  (Marianne 
Kneisel,  Elizabeth  Worth,  Mary  Lackland,  Nancy  Wilson).  Haydn.  Quar- 
tet. D  major,  op  64,  No.  5;  Debussy,  Quartet;  Sinetana,  Quartet,  E  minor 
(Aus  meinem  Leben). 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Princess  Jacques  de  BrogUe,  pianist,  Bach- 
Busoni,  Now  Comes  the  Gentiles'  Saviour,  Rejoice,  Beloved  Christians; 
Schumann,  Toccata;  Chopin,  Etudes,  C  major,  C  sharp  minor,  G  sharp 
minor;  Nocturne,  C  minor.  Impromptu,  G  minor.  Polonaise,  A  flat. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison,  conductor; 
Frank  Ramsayer,  pianist.    See  special  notice. 

Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  'V^incenzo  Spalzino,  tenor;  Aidan  Redmond, 
baritone.  Arias  by  Handel,  Donizetti,  Massenet,  Messager,  Diaz;  songs 
by  Scott,  Doda,  LaForge;  duets  by  Benedict  and  Verdi;  Irish  and  Nea- 
politan folk  songs. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.,  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

SATURDAY — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Manya  Huber,  pianist.     Mozart,  sonata, 
A  ma.ior;  Beethoven,  Appassionata  sonata;  Chopin,  ballade,  F  minor; 
Mazurka,  A  flat,  two  preludes,  two  etudes,  scherzo,  C  sharp  minor. 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Repetition  of  Friday  s  Symphony  concert. 

the  earliest  make  might  be  supposed  ta 

forth.    In  keeping  _ with  this  di- -  _      -    •  -   ^^.r^^.^s  •'Samscn 
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I  In  Paris  our  Goldoni  saw  for  the  first  time  a  mixture  of  prose  and  aire 
on  the  stage.  "I  was  at  first  led  to  think  that  if  musical  drama  were  in 
itjelf  an  imperfect  work,  this  novelty  rendered  it  still  more  monstrous.  How- 
ever, after  further  reflection.  I  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  Italian  recitative, 
and' still  more  so  with  the  French;  and  as,  in  the  comic  opera  rules  and 
iprobabilities  are  not  attended  to,  it  is  better  to  hear  a  dialogue  well  recited 
than  to  suffer  the  monotony  of  a  wearisome  recitative." 

"I  am  not  a  musician,  but  1  am  fond  of  impassioned  music;  if  an  air 
1  affects  or  amuses  me,  I  listen  to  it  with  delight,  and  never  examine  whether 
it  is  French  or  Italian.   There  is  but  one  music,  in  my  opinion." 


give 


In  1781  Goldoni  noticed  a  change  in  the  French  fieatre.  The  public  wa« 
seated  in  the  pit,  but  it  paid  the  double  of  what  ha-i  been  charged  before, 
•'Young  people,  accustomed  to  pay  20  sous,  mil  look  twice  before  they  pay 
48;  and  those  who  used  to  take  placet  at  six  irancs,  will  be  induced  p^haps 
to  put  up  with  this  economical  ssat  I  have  another  observation  toTnake 
lespecting  this  change.  The  pit  used  formerly  to  judge  the  new  pieces; 
this  pit  is  no  longer  the  same;  authors  give  tickets  to  insure  the  success 
ot  their  works;  and  those  who  a'-e  jealous  of  them,  give  tickets  to  effect 
their  condemnation.  The  doubling  of  the  price  must  diminish  the  num- 
ber ot  both  the  supporters  and  enemies.  Is  it  an  advantage  or  a  disadvan- 
tage? I  refer  to  the  receipts  of  (he  theatre;  but  they  are  so.  great  and  sa 
certain,  from  the  boxes  hired  out  by  the  year,  that  one  cai^  hardly  per- 
•-eive  the  change."  i 


He  did  not  at  first  like  operatic  performance^  m  Paris.  At  one  he  wa» 
asked  by  his  acquaintances  what  he  thought  of  the  opera.  "My  answer 
new  from  my  hps  li'^e  lightning:  'It  is  paradise  ior  the  eyes,  and  hell  for 
♦he  ears.' " 

There  are  many  pages  of  these  memoirs  of  great  interest  to  lovers  tof  the 
theatre. 

We  spoke  last  Tuesday  of  the  roaring,  bulljing  detective  in  that  enter- 
taining play  "Tenth  Avenue."  The  actor  follows  a  tradition  which  we 
relieve  i.s  a  bad  one.  The  late  liinison  Hunier,  an  e;.:psrieii.  t'o  actor,  was 
another  roarer  and  browbeater  in  his  efforts  to  find  out  the  guilty  one.  Con- 
trast this  type  with  that  ot  the  5uavc,  appai-ently  easy  going,  smihng  detec- 
with  the  .<;mile  so  irritating,  in  "Broadway."  In  novels  and  short 
are  noi  bullies- witncas  M,  Dupin.  M.  Lecocq. 


melodies  she  phrased  exquisitely,  but  she 
held  them  rigorously  within  the  narrow 
musical  l)ounds  she  had  .set  herself;  of 
emotional  force  she  allowed  them  not  a 

^  ^Miss'  Hess  pleased  many  people  with 
her  sonata  thus,  in  miniature  vein, 
conceived.  On  others  she  made  an  im- 
pies.sion  something  hke  that  of  a  gra- 
cious lady,  who  d«es  not  in  her  heart 
like  children,  in  graceful  condescension 
plaving  with  the  young.  The  sonaia, 
at  her  hands,  savored  more  strongly  of 
Miss  He.ss  than  of  the  Schubert  we  all 
have  read  of,  an  eager  man,  robust, 
1  man  who  expressed  by  melody  and 
rhvthm  all  emotions  of  all  natures— 
by'  no  manner  of  means  a  composer 
given  to  dainty  conceits. 

So  fivmlv  established  was  Miss  Hess  s 
quiet  mood  by  the  end  of  Schubert's 
sonata  that  she  could  not  immediateh 
discover  the  tone  fitting  that  b; 
Brahms.  Its  ornaments,  indeed,  she 
added  to  the  structure  with  charmini 
grace;  for  its  fundamentals  she  had  a- 
hand  onlv  tone  something  to  .britth 
and  dry.  Its'  melodies,  though  she  le. 
them  sing,  she  found  no  more  r.motior 
than  she  did  those  of  Schubert.  Thf 
sturdy  pronouncements  of  the  firs 
movement  she  delivered  as  though,  ti 
her,  they  lacked  significance  and  coher 
ence;  she  brought  no  sympathy  to  th 
vigorous  rliythmic  roughness  of  th 
scherzo. 

With  the  closing  pages  of  the  final 
Miss-  Hess  began  to  show  a  greater  vigoi 
to  employ  a  fuller  tone;  not,  perhap; 
at  the  start  in  the  vein,  by  degree^ 
.she  had  worked  herself  into  it.  Althougi; 
in  livelier  mood,  IVIiss  Hess  was  surely 
unwise  to  tackle  the  endless  Papillons 
after  the  endless  Brahms  sonata;  not 
everybody,  even  those  who  wanted  to 
hear  more,  could  risk  staying  till  their 
close.  Miss  Hess  was  warmly  applauded. 

R.  R.  G. 

The  compietT'repertory  as  it  is  now 
planned  is  as  follows:         ,  .  „.,     „.  „ 
Mondav.   Jan.    30,   Ponchielh La 
Gioconda":  Tuesday,  Jan.  31,  Massenet  s 
•  •c^r^hn"-  wr^Hnpsriav  afternoon,  teo.  i. 


ininutive  tone  she  g-ged  her  acceiUu^  a"nTbemah''!''saSay 'evemni;  Feb. 
ation;  very  delicate  it  all  must  be.  Tne  ..^^^^^^^^^  „ 


DIX  SCORES  AS 
"GAY  DEFENDER" 

Favorite  Star  Makes  Hit  at 
Metropolitan 


five, 

-tories  the  vrep.t  det'^-lives 


Sergeant  Cuff,  Sherlock  Holmes,  Inspector  Bucket  could  be  smooth  and  mato- 
uating.  ^.   


MYRAHESSiN  i 
1      RECITAL  HERE 

jM  ra.  Hess,  pianist,  gave   a  recit.-l 
•e^terday  nftemoon  before  an  audience  ] 
.  '  i  flUed  pverv  corner  of  Jordan  hall. 
\ding  r  p.  —   "f  the  ^  stage.  ^  She 


P.  H. 

Schubert's 


slaved    two  senates,  SchuDeri  s    in  ^ 
op.   120,  and  Brahms's,  in  F 
Schumann's  "Papillons";  Grif- 
The  White  Peacock,"  and  two 


major, 
minor; 
fes's 


Sapho";  -Wednesday  afternoon 
Wagner's  "Lohengrin";  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, Feb.  1,  Puccini's  "Tosca  :  Thuis- 
day  evening,  Feb.  2,  Leoncavallos 
"Pagliacci,"  preceded  by  Cad  man  s 
■■Witch  of  Salem";  Friday  evening,  Fet^ 
3,  Massenet's  "Le  Jongleur  de  Notie 
Dame"-a  ballet  to  follow;  Saturday 
afternoon,  Feb.  4,  Gounod's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet";  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  4,  Vei- 
di's  "Aida";  Monday,  Feb.  6  Cliarpen- 
tier's  "Louise  ";  Tuesday.  Feb.  7  Wolf- 
Ferrari  s  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna  . 
10,  op.  23,  NO.  2.  ^,„„tpd  Wednesday  afternoon,  Feb.  8,  Bizcl  s 

Miss  Hess  had  manifestly^  devoted  we°"      >  ^  Tuesday  evening,  Feb 


preludes  by  Rachmaninoff,  op.  32,  No. 


much  consideration  tf^er  performance  ^arn^e;-  .••Tannhauser";  Thursday  Feb 
of  the  Schubert  sonata.^  She  c\omea^i      piotow's  "Martha";  Friday,  Feb 


in  a  tone'qu"aintlVsmall  and  thin,  tone  9^  Piotow's 
I  such  as  a  Bacsendorfer  pmnofo--  o*,Ve:di.s 


10, 


Pilchard  Dix,  past  master  at  giving 
the  public  what  it  wants,  seems  to  have 
dome  it  again  with  his  new  starring  plc- 
tdre,  "The  Gay  Defender,"  presented  by 
Paramount  last  night  .at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre. 

Dix  has  turned  to  early  California 
for  the  setting  and  to  the  gold  rush  of 
'49  Sor  the  time  of  his  new  screen 
dramn.  Against  the  vivid  background 
of  the;  adventurous  days  when  desper-  : 
ados  find  ruffians  stormed  into  the 
newly  acquired  United  States  territory, 
the  s»^„ar  has  opportunity  for  distinctive 
work:  in  the  character  of  Joaquin  Mur- 
rieta,,  son  of  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
Span'ish  family. 
Murrieta,  as  the  picture  opens,  sees 

complete  happiness  in  store  for  him- 
self as  the  accepted  suitor  of  the 
daughter  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner. 

How  the  murder  of  the  girl's  father 
is  charged  to  the  hero,  how  he  finds 
Americans  plundering  his  gold  mines, 
how  his  uncle  is  killed,  his  people  op- 
pressed and  how  he  finally  turns  to 
banditry  to  right  the  wrongs  done  him, 
provide  the  plot.  As  a  night-riding, 
knife-throwing,  whip-cracking  outlaw, 
Dix  rages  through  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  bold  and  spectacular  a  figure 
as  ever  froze  action  fans  to  their  seats 
in  delicious  paralysis. 

Thelma  Todd,  blonde  and  beautiful, 
is  the  American  heroine.  Worthily 
does  she  represent  her  sisters  in  the 
setting  in  which  she  is  practically  the 
only  woman  character.  Fred  Kohler. 
"wolf  of  the  screen."  Is  such  a.  vil- 
lain as  is  required  to  balance  the  virtues 
of  Dix  35  Maurieta.  h« 
"The  Gay  Defender"  was  directed  by 
Gregory  La  Cava;  the  original  story 
wis  by  Grover  Jones;  and  the  adapta- 
tion by  Kay  Harris,  Sam  Mintz  and 
Kenneth  Raisbeck.  


Traviata":  Eat.nrHov 


As  the  World  Wags 

■        By  PHIUP  HALE 


*  A  man  that  tells  his  dreams  at  the 
breakfast  table  or  later  In  the  day  at 
his  offlce  or  his  club  Is  ranked  as  a 
boie.  Yet  there  have  been  famous 
dreams  in  poetry  and  in  fiction:  the 
dream  or  Clarence,  which  has  been 
spouted  by  school  boys;  the  dreams  in 
Holy  Writ;  the" dream  of  Eugene  Aram; 
Jean  Valjean's  dream;  the  ^ne  In 
"Armadale";  the  wild  one  In  "The 
Brothers  Karamazor."  Byron  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  world  his  dream. 

A  valued  contributor,  a  man  of  many 
names  for  the  press,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Freud.  What  would  he 
in  alee  of  this?    Our  friend  writes: 

■  Knowing  that  the  universality  of, the 
super,eminent  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
naturally  includes  the  science  and  prac- 
tical art  of  psycho-analytic  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  I  beg  that  you  submit 
to  hfs  inerrant  mind  my  dream  of  three 
nights  since. 

■■It  seemed  that  I  was  bound  upon  a 
railway  journey  with  a  lifelong  friend 
now  nearly  five  years  dead.  As  we 
neared  the  huge  railway  station  ccn- 
tiai  m  a  great  city  we  realized  that  we 
knew  neither  the  exact  hour  at  which 
the  train  was  to  depart  nor  the  precise 
access  to  the  ticket  office 
Noticing  a  smithy  down  a  stairway 
exterior  to  the  station,  I  bade  my  friend 
p  on  while  I  went  down  to  seek  in- 
formation  telling  if  he  chanced  upon  , 

nr  hif h^*  ^F'*"!  "uy  tickets' 

fo  both.  He  flung  back:  'They  don't 
.sell  two  tickets  to  one  person:  and 
■M)ed  on.  I  found  the  blacksmith  re- 
moving an  ol,d  shoe  from  a  kicking 
white  horse.  He  said  nothing  to  my 
queries,  but  having  pulled  off  the  shoe 
he  came  and  placed  in  the  palm  of  mv 
ua:id  a  pearl  button  about  a  quarter 

nch  in  diameter  and  a  thin  iron  ring  of 

meant.     Thats    two,'  he    said,  'Two 

0  clock;  the  hour  of  the  train'  he  an- 
swered -But  it  goes  this  morning-  I 
objected.  Without  another  woi^^' he 
turned  again  to  the  kicking  beast  and 

1  hastened  after  my  friend,  suddenlv 
anguished  at  the  realization  that  I  had 
inot  enough  money  to  pay  for  my  tick- 
!et^.  ,  I  anguish  relieved  by  my  waking 

'l  lease  assure  the  Great  Man  that  I 
had  eaten  no  pie  at  dinner  and  gone  to 
'ca  cold  sober.    You  may  add  a/J'^ 
-ci  to  the  interpretation  Of  my  dream 
-hL"horse"' ''""'^  bestrode  thT 

JOSEPH  THE  DREAMER. 
We  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  John- 
on  for  some  time.   Two  or  three  vears 
so  he  borrowed  from  us  "Napoleon's 
Jream  Book."  If  it  is  still  in  his  nos 
session  he  niay  forward  an  interDre°a' 
tion  which  he  Will  insist  Is  his  own 


Carlos. 

theologiciii  oiHii      f,  un.,0.,.  1,  iu,  .mv- 

gory— as  it  cannot  tie  explained  by  rea- 
son. It  means  the  Democratic  party 
notice  the  lines: 

"If  to  him  you  are  kind,  you  will  never 
find 

A  better  friend  than  old  dog  Tray." 

The  obvious  allegorical  interpretation 
of  these  lines  is  that  if  you  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  you  will  get  a  job  in 
the  postoffice,  if  that  partv  wins. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

OUR  OLD  FRIEND  PETER 

As  the  World  Wags:- 

About  70  years  ago  in  eastern  New 
York  and  western  Vermont  I  used  to 
read  Preface  as  follows:  "Peter  Rice  Eats 
Fat  Alligators  Catch  Eels."  Reversed- 
"Eels  Catch  Alligators  Father  Eats  Raw 
Potatoes."  I  believe  the  above  is  the 
better  version.  I  did  not  learn  to  spei; 
by  this  method. 

ALLEN  S.  WOODWARD. 

Hubbardston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  in  school  60  years  ago  we  were 
taught  to  read  our  Preface  forward  and 
backward,  like  this;: 

"Peter  Relish  Eats  Fish  and  Catches 
Eels.  Eels  Catches  Alhgators,  Father 
Eats  Raw  Potaters." 

Dudley.  JOHN  SMITH.  . 

As  the  World  Wags :  i 

Under  the  caption,  "Singing  in 
bchool.  recently,  you  quote  two  ver- 
sions of  the  "ingenious  method  of  leam- 
mg  to  spell  a  word  by  memorizing  a 
sentence. '  In  my  'way  down  East  home 
of  the  memorable  60's  the  following  was 
the  version:  "Peter  Rice  eats  fish  alli- 
gators catch  eels."  Then  we  would  go 
in  the  reverse  thus:  "Eels  catch  alli- 
gators, fish  eat  raw  potaters  " 

Another  example  was  in  the  word 
Contents,'  which  went  thus:  "Charles 
one  night  told  Edward  not  to"— be 
malodorous;  though  a  single  word  more 
emphatic  and  less  polite  was  used  to 
end  with.  My  recollection  is  that  these 
were  used  more  as  word  pliys  than  as 
aids  to  spelling.  D.  SENECTUTE 
Cambridge. 


dangerous.-  ! 

MA  S  COLLEGE 

Millions  for  Harvard! 
Millions  for  Yale! 
To  train  the  mind 
Of  the  youthful  male. 

Pennies  for  Smith! 
Pennies  for  Vassar' 
'Tlnree  cheers  for  th^  gift  of 
An  antimacassar! 

A  stadium  for  us 
The  old  one  is  worn 
But  theirs  is -as  good 
As  when  mother  was  born! 
We  do  the  work 
They  do  the  chores 
The  apples  for  us— 
And  for  them,  the  cores! 

  — Wheaton. 

TflE  "HESPERUS" 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
The  comments  as  to  the  facts  about ' 
the  Hesperus  should  warn  futuS  poel  j 
to  value  statistics.  How  ea<,ii„  t  . 
low  could  have  insei-ted  trmno^""^"^^^- 
of  entry,    birthplace   or  skfnn^^' 
nature  of  ballast.    Then  ^<52^''  -^"^ 
could  have  slept  easy.  Lon«PnL"'*'P 
have  written:  -^ongrellow  could 

"And  four  score  was  the  vesseVc 
In  canvas  bags  and  s^menWun^^^f.^^ 
And 

■And  Salem  was  her  port  of  entrv  I 
The  captain  he  was  of  the  gentry,'"  I 
It  is  regrettable  indeed,   insni^-f  v  ' 
hese  criticisms  I  have  sought  fnt'^.^y.; 
icts  about  "Old  Dog  Trav"  r5"^ 
:om  the  tax  on  chronicles  to  th^  V^.^ 
cs  of  the  latest  rabies  scare  1  Vn'^^'''- 
,  are  .  hatsoe^ver  of  an  "Old  Dog  Trav  "  i 
;.here  are  thousands  of  Tousfrs  |nd 


'  .  VENOM 

I  am  ashamed  that  you  were  once  mv 
friend.  ' 
There  is  no  slug  spreads  ruin  in  a  rose. 
There  is  no  thing  that  creeps,  nor 

crawls,  nor  goes 
Deep  into  slime  that  you  could  compre- 
hend. 

There  have  been  liars,  traitors  without 
end; 

Their  dust  returns  on  every  wind  that 
blows 

To  make  your  breath.    My  eyelids  will 
not  close 

For  thinking  on  the  virtue  you  pretend 
This  is  no  matter  of  returning  bread- 
You  are  net  human  in  your  evil  boast 
Some  morning  the  obituary  file 
Will  bear  your  name,  and  knowing  you 

are  dead  &  ^ 

I  will  spoon  jam  and  turn  the  brown- 
ing toast 

And  pour  my  coffee  carefully,  and 
'         smile,  NANCY  SHOfiES/,  j 

SCHUMANN-HEINK  I 

r 

,,<,vI"?*'"^-?^,^"'"^""-Heink,  contralto, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  hall,  with  the  help  of  Flor" 
w^JjF^'"^^'"^"'  'Violinist,  and  Katherine 
Hoffmann,  accompanist.  This  was  her 
program:  Mltrane,  Aria,  Rossi;  Before 

Roses  Bloom 

Sn  wf.'n^i''  N^'^^*'  P"-^"^:  Es  muss 

em  Wunderbares  sein,  Liszt;  Wiegenlied 
Von  Ewiger  Liebe,  Six  Gypsy  Songs' 
Brahms;  Dawn  in  the  Desert,  S 
Danza:  Chadwick;  Down  in  the  Forest. 

by" "#i^tern°ack.°'  ^"^"^^^ 
When  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  made 
her  entrance  yesterday,  she  was  greeted 
by  a  standing  audience  that  filled  everv 
possible  inch  of  space  in  Symphony  hall. 
The  thunder  of  applause  these  people 
raised  was  overwhelming;  it  lasted  long- 
and  It  was  renewed  at  every  possible 
opportunity  while  the  concert  continued 
not  merely  when  there  seemed  a  likelv 
chance  for  an  added  song  or  two.  At 
the  close  of  the  concert  everybodv 
moved  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  stood 
once  more.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
made  a  speech;  her  words  roused  en- 
thusiasm even  as  did  her  song.  And  so 
ended  what,  to  the  regret  of%ll  lovers 
s'ng'ng.  we  are  told  was  this 
great  singer's  farewell  concert  in  Bos- 

*°  review  Mme.  Schu- 
^f™-fle'nk's  glorious  career;  its  de- 
irp  win  V""'"P'^"  ^"'^  ^o'ne  of  its  trials, 
are  well  known.  Endowed  with  one  of 
the  most  notable  voices  of  her  epoch 

none  and  musicianship  in  accord  Mme 
Schumann-Heink  has  been  able  to  use 

vantagtf  that  today,  when,  at_  the  age 

idon/n/^,^  *°  ""re,  she  is  aban-  | 

leonceft  to??Z'^J^?'*'"^  the 
foncert  world  that  must  be  the  envv  of  I 


living,  but  )'.vo  or  three. 
Jil  l  genuineness  has  «one  it  for  her 
1 1  here  are  singers  with  voices  as  su- 
perb as  hers— though  indeed  they  are 
[scarce,  with  techniques  to  equal  hers 
j--they  too  are  rare;  with  musician- 
;ship  as  sound:  singers,  even,  who  can 
rival  her  in  force  of  personality;  few 
jthough  they  be. 

!  But  in  genuineness,  in  sincerity,  very 
few  there  are  fit  to  stand  beside  her. 
iSuch  roles  as  she  has  sung  on  the 
)Stage,  such  spngs  as  she  has  sung  In 
{concert,  she  has  felt  them  to  the  depth 
of  her  soul— the  "felt"  should  be  spelled 
with  a  capital  letter.  To  make  her  pro- 
grams impressive,  she  has  never  tricked 
them  out  with  songs,  be  they  good  or 
L^"  u^'*?^' moment  in  fashion, 
unless  she  liked  them  herself  and  knew 
she  could  do  them  justice.  Songs  she 
bnpw  ^^^e  token,  and 

nsisted  in  singing,  year  in,  year  out, 
let  the  judicious  grieve  as  they  would. 
r,n  nfho                 '■eward.  Like  almost 
nthPr  ^  ^'"^^u-  ''^"Ser  by  far  than  any 
other  singer,  she  has  held  a  wide  pub- 
P^^^-P'^  '^^P'^'^'e  of  appreciat- 
l^^u.  ^'J'az'ngly  fine  art— at  its  best 
—both  technical  and  musical,  and  those 
more  numerous  folk  to  be  stirred  only 
^?,'''n,,fentiment  and  sonorous  tones 
10  all  alike  her  genuineness  has  made 
Its  appeal.  Long  may  she  live  and  pros- 
J^^-    R.  R.  G. 

People's  Symphony  Program 
Greatly  Enjoyed 


At  the  fourth  concert  of  the  People's 
Symphony  orchestra,  Emil  Mollenhauer, 
conductor,  the  following  program  was 
played:  Suppe,  "Overture  Isabella"; 
Borodin,  "Steppenskizze"  Tschaikowsky, 
"Pilgrims'  Song"  Handel,  "Why  Do  the 
Nations,"  from  "The  Messiah";  Schu- 
bert, "Unfinished  Symphony";  Hen- 
berger,  "En  chambre  separee";  Beet- 
hoven, "Turkish  March";  Herbert,  "Pan- 
Americana";  German,  "Three  Dances"; 
Herbert,  "Irish  Rhapsody." 

The  overture,  "Isabella"  is  one  not 
often  heard  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
it  does  not  possess  as  beautiful  melodies 
as  do,  "Poet  and  Peasant,"  and  other 
favorite  overtures  of  Suppe.  But  it 
was  received  with  hearty  approval  just 
the  same. 

The  "Steppenskizze"  is  a  most  graphic 
bit  of  program  music  with  its  pic- 
turesque suggestions.  The  orchestra 
played  this  number  with  a  real  oriental 
Cang  to  it.  One  could  hear  the  melan- 
choly folk  songs,  and  easily  imagine  a 
caravan  of  camels  crossing  the  great 
desert;  both  finally  are  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance— and  one  could  actually  see  and 
feel  that  distance  yesterday. 

The  "Pilgrims'  Song,"  and  "Why  Do 
the  Nations"  were  then  sung  by  Henry 
J.  Warren,  baritone,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Both  were  admirably 
sung  by  Mr.  Warren,  who  possesses  a 
full  voice  of  pleasing  color,  adaptable  to 
what  he  sang.    He  was  applauded. 

It  was  in  the  ''Unfinished  Symphony" 
of  Schubert,  that  the  concert  reached  its 
climax.  There  only  exist  one  symphony 
and  a  half  of  Schubert's  which  really 
represent  him  thoroughly.  Yesterday 
we  heard,  not  the  one,  but  the  half — 
the  "Unfinished  Symphnoy,"  in  which 
there  is  an  abiding  sense  of  peace  and 
poetry  that  could  not  possibly  reflect 
the  physical  life  of  the  composer,  for 
that  was,  for  the  most  part,  made 
wretched  by  extreme  poverty — but  his 
mind — his  soul — they  were  ever  that  of 
the  poet  and  dreamer. 

After  the  first  climax  in  the  first 
movement,  the  music  sinks  and  dis- 
solves into  major,  and  then,  like  a  ray 
of  warm  sunshine  breaking  through  the 
clouded  sky,  comes  the  lovely  second 
theme,  given  out  by  the  'cello  in  yes-  ', 
terday's  concert,  in  a  clean,  musical  ' 
fashion.  The  delicate  treatment  of  the 
whole  symphony,  especially  in  the  strings, 
proves  that  this  group  of  musicians  are 
destined  to  play  much  grand  music  in 
the  future. 

After  several  lighter  numbers,  among 
them  Beethoven's  "Turkish  March." 
than  which  no  more  war-like  tune 
exists,  the  concert  closed  with  Victor 
Herbert's  "Irish  Rhapsody,"  a  fiery  piece 
of  music  introducing  familiar  airs  of 
Irish  origin.  The  latter  once  more 
gave  the  orchestra  opportunity  to  show 
its  unquestioned  ability  to  meet  all  de- 
mands in  exacting  descriptive  music. 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  should  congratulate 
himself  on  having  such  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  exceptionally  sensitive  and  culti- 
vated musicians.  All  sections  brought 
honor  to  themselves  yesterday,  in  the 
Unfinished  Symphony  especia'lly.  It  Is 
with  keenest  interest  and  confidence 
that  we  note  the  following  much  larger 
dimensioned  program  announced  for 
next  Sunday: 

Herold,  overture,  "Pre  aux  Clercs;" 
Glinkai.  "Komariskaja;"  Mendelssohn 
concerto  in  G  minor  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra; soloist.  Miss  Ruth  Webb,  Liszt, 
Hungarian  rhapsody  No.  2;  Tschaikow- 
sky, Symphony  No,  4,  in  F  minor.  Op.  36. 

A.  H.  D. 


Roman  I'olyphonic  Singers  in 
Symphony  Hall 


The  Roman  Polyphonic  Singers, 
known  as  the  Vatican  choirs,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  in  Symphony  hall. 
These  60  choristers,  from  St.  Peter's  in 
Rolhe.  St.  John  Lateran,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  and  the  Sistine  Chapel,  are 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Raffaele  Casimiri.  They  sang  last  night 
two  motels  and  an  offertory  by  Pales- 
trina  as  well  as  the  Credo  from  the 
Pope  Marcellus  mass,  an  Ave  Maria 
and  the  Tenebrae  by  Vittoria,  and  four 
secular  pieces,  madrigals  by  Marenzio, 
Gesualdo  da  Venosa  and  Donati,  and 
a  cantata  by  Mgr.  Casimiri  himself. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  to  do  with  choirs  of  men 
and  boys  were  in  attendance  last  night; 
there  were  points  in  the  performance 
which  the  most  of  them  could  make 
note  of  to  their  advantag?. 

To  Mgr.  Casimiri's  way.  for  instance, 
with  16th  century  music,  all  choir 
leaders  might  wisely  lend  their  atten- 
tion. His  way,  quite  like,  is  not  that 
of  Palestrina  himself,  or  of  Vittoria; 
who  shall  say?  But  it  is  a  way  that 
makes  this  music  tolerable  to  modern 
ears,  reasonable,  beautiful,  alive. 

This  director  insists  that  his  music 
shall  be  heard;  he  tolerates  no  tone  so 
weak  and  spread  to  suggest  the  final 
gasps  of  strangulation.  Not  holding, 
manifestly,  with  that  mode  of  dynamics 
which  alternates  between  whispers  and 
noisy  barks,  he  has  trained  his  singers 
to  all  degrees  of  a  wide  scale,  from  a 
.soft — but  firm — pianissimo  to  a  tone 
mighty  loud  indeed. 

Liking,  sometimes,  a  full  body  et  tone 
solid  as  any  boulder,  from  it  he  can  let 
flow  at  ^yill  the  voices  clearly  distin- 
guished, one,  two,  three  or  four.  The 
color  that  derives  from  bass  tones  judi- 
ciously managed,  from  trebles,  from 
tenors,  or  from  timbres  in  combination, 
he  knows  how  to  secure,  and  to  employ 
with  taste.  And  because,  above  all,  he 
marks  the  rhythm  of  a  church  moted 
as  definitely  as  though  he  were  leading 
his  forces  through  a  waltz.  Mgr.  Cosi- 
niiri  holds  this  ancient  music  well  out 
bi  the  slough  of  shapelessness  into  which 
it  often  falls. 

I  It  is  not  that  his  singers  stand,  by 
their  voices,  apart;  his  .sopranos  are  not 
remarkable;  his  tenors  are  even  less  so 
put  he  has  taught  them  admirably  the 
technique  of  choral  singing.  Of  deeper 
significance  still,  he  has  determined 
that  church  music  of  the  old  school 
should  be  sung  to  the  glory  of  God  as 
though  it  were  worth  the  singing, 
rhythmically,  that  is  to  say,  melodi- 
ously, with  sentiment — as  though  "ex- 
ultate"  means  what  it  says,  or  "peccan- 
tem."  In  the  glare,  even,  of  Symphony 
hall,  the  music  last  night  left  an  im- 
pression of  beauty  behind  it,  of  vitality 
To  hear  it  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
must  afford  an  experience  in  very 
truth.  R.  R.  G. 


As  the  history  of  politics  has 
written  by  caricaturists  even  before  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  so  the  life,  costumes, 
manners  of  the  people  have  been  shown 
to  the  passing  generations  by  masters 
of  comic  or  satirical  drawing,  instruc- 
tive illustrations  even  when  exagger- 
ated.   The  great  men  of  political  car- 
toons have  naturally  been  partisans, 
strongly  prejudiced,  from  the  savage 
Gillray  who  did  not  hesitate  to  lam- 
poon scandalously  the  sisters  of  Na- 
poleon down  the  line— the  older  Doyle, 
Leech — on  account  of  whose  attacks  on 
Napoleon   the   Third   Thackeray  left 
Punch— Tenniel:      in     this  country 
Stephens,  Nast,  Keopler,  Opper,  Gil- 
lam,  Davenport,  Kirby  and  others;  in 
France  the  great  Daumier  and  those 
who  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war  treated 
Queen  Victoria  obscenelv.    As  an  illus- 
tration of  social  life  Rowlandson  was 
coarse,  at  times  worse  than  coarse;  then 
came  Doyle,  the  son  of  "H,  B.,"  Leech 
in  his  gentler  moods,  Keene,  Du  Mau-  I 
rier;  as  in  this  country  Taylor,  Gibson,  I 
Briggs,  Hill,  Culter  with  his  admirable 
sketches  of  life  in  the  "gay  Nineties."; 
Unlike  Gavarni,  Forain  and  the  illus- 
trators of  La  Vie  Parisienne,  Journal 
Amusant,  Le  Rire,  these  draughtsmen  I 
were  not  obsessed  by  sex  and  coulci 
find  amusing  subjects  outside  of  art- 
ventures  in  the  land  of  cuckolds. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  subjects  ir: 
Punch  have  long  been  monotonously  th; 
same:  The  curate  and  his  parishioner, 
the  charwoman,  the  innocent  or  so- 
phisticated child,  the  amateur  hunter, ! 
the  talk  in  the  "pub,"  horroi-s  of  ama-  ' 
teur  theatricals  or  concerts,  the  sea- 
sick, the  links,  the  cricket  field;  but 
do  not  these  subjects  and  others  enter 
constantly  Into  the  panorama  of  Eng- 
nsh  W  ''''  were  the  subjects  enter- 
taining only  to  the  English.  Today 
Punch  is  stlU  the  most  enter  aining,  ih 
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t  Of  all  comic  papers  in  ine  angusn 
language.  It  is  also  a  political  power, 
as  Puck  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph 
Keppler  and  H.  C.  Bunner. 

Ernest  H.  Shepard,  already  known  in 
this  country  by  his  delightful  illustra- 
tions for  Milne's  books  for  children,  has 
collected  his  drawings  from  Punch.  Un- 
der the  title  "Pun  and  Fantasy,"  the 
handsome  book  of  seven  plates  in  color 
and  nearly  100  in  blacU  a-nd  white,  in 
eries  or  of  a  single  subject,  is  pub- 
ished  In  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company;  a  book  for  a  Christmas  gift 
and  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Milne  contributes  an  introduc- 
tion.  He  asks  why  "an  artist  of  reputa-  , 
!  tion  who  illustrates  advertisements  of  | 
I  soap  is  an  object  of  nothing  but  envy  1 
to  his  fellows,  whereas  a  writer  of  j 
similar  reputation,  who  had  been  ex- 1 
nosed  as  the  author  of  such  dialogues, 
as  precede  the  arrival  of  furniture  in  j 
plain  vans,  would  deem  it  necessary  to  i 
slink  past  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  with  his 
!  Iiat  over  his  eyes."   He  asks  why  when ! 
?.n  author  produces  a  book  entirely  on ' 
liis  own,  no  artist  is  asked  to  write  an  | 
;  introduction,  whereas  Shepard's  book  , 
1  cannot  make  its  bow  to  the  world  until 
1  -Milne,  or  somebody  moderately  respec- 
table,  has  agreed  to  chaperons  it."  j 

!    Milne  discovered  Shepard?  When  the  , 
\  latter  began  to  draw  for  Punch— it  was  ; 
:  before  the  war— Milne  used  to  say  to 
I  th3  art  editor:    "What  on  earth  do 
jyou  see  in  this  man?    He's  perfectly 
I  hopeless."   Townsend,  the  editor,  v/ould 
reply.  "You  wait."    Milne  waited,  and 
now  admits  that  the  discovery  was  made 
by  somebody  else.    (Milne,  alas,  writes 
no  more  for  Punch.    He  does  not  like 
to  be  tied  down  to  a  weekly  task; 
besides,    his    children's    books  have 
brought  him  a  fortune.) 

According  to  this  graceful,  amusing 
writer,  art  is  not  life,  but  an  exaggera- ' 
tion  of  it.  "A  work  of  art  is  literally 
'too  good  to  be  true."  That  is  why  we 
shall  never  see  Turner's  sxmsets  in  this 
world,  nor  meet  Mr.  Micawber."  Yet 
life  keeps  the  artist  in  sight.  "The 
du  Maurier  women  came  in  a  stately 
procession  well  behind  du  Maurier,  and 
banting  youth  toils  after  Shepperson  in 
vain.  Kensington  Gardens  children  are 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  but  in  a  little  while  Shepard  will 
make  them  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
.  .  .  Every  mother  prays  simply  for 
a  little  Shepard  child,  and  leaves  it  to 
Mr.  Shepard  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a 
girl." 

Now  there  are  not  many  pictures  of 
children  in  "Fun  and  Fantasy."   Milne , 
sees  Shepard  saying  wearily  when  their 
legends  were  sent  to  iiim  for  illustra- 
tion: "Children  again!    But  I  can  do 
children!    Give  me  something  I'm  not 
to  sure  about,  like  the  Inside  of  a  bat- 
f  I  ship  or  a  Bargee's  Saturday  Night." 
.   "'Ah!   Drawings  of  children, 
•ne  fool  will  say,  seeing  our  names 
.■ether  on  the  title  page.   But  he  will 
wrong.    They  are  just  drawings  of 
-  leoard's." 
We  have  quoted  freely  from  this  In- 
i.duction,  because  Mr.  Milne  has  said 
! lings  which  we  should  like  to  say, 
iiugh  not  so  gracefully,  not  with  so 
;ht  and  whimsical  a'  touch. 

The  verses,  when  there  are  verses  In 
•  book  are  by  E.  V.  Knox;  they  are 
ortliy  of  the  Illustrations  and  the  in- 
nduction.  The  great  majority  of  the 
ictures  are  from  Punch  of  the  Twen- 
ties. What  a  variety  of  subjects!  In 
tiie  pages  devoted  to  series  one  sees  the 
elusive  pillow  in  the  railway  carriage; 
'■18  servant  problem,  from  the  years 
'  '  great-great-great-great-grandmothers . 
i.jwn  to  1923;  the  inspired  musician 
IS  a  ham  as  he  would  draw  his  bow 
iross  a  fiddle;  Grannie  gets  out  of 
l.and;  the  emancipation  of  the  young! 
down  the  ages;  the  "exemplary  ances- 1 
tors"  gave  rise  to  scandal  in  their  days— 
Great-Uncle  Percival,  for  example,  flirt- 
ing with  ballet  girls  behind  the  scenes— 
"Well,  the  less  said  about  HIM  the  bet- 
ter"; games  and  the  girl,  a  'Victorian 
retrospect;  the  newness  of  the  ne-s- 
woman  (from  the  time  of  the  cave- 
dwellers)  ;  Christmas  a  I'Anglaise,  or  th? 
attempt  of  an  English  couple  to  avoid 
the  English  Christmas  by  going  to 
Paris;  taking  our  pleasures  (after  Wat- 
tf  au  and  Pragonard) ;  the  debutante  In 
le  good  old  days  and  the  bad  new 
ines. 

The  single  illustrations  are  on  subjects 
ihat  would  amuse  the  student  of  so- 
ciology in  Munich,  Rome,  Madrid,  Hio 
Janeii'O,  Terry  Haute,  or  Deadwood,  as 
in  London.    In  this  age  of  unrest,  a 
thwarted  grandmother  goes  on  a  hunger 
strike;  a  bored  girl  in  a  hall  of  statues 
■xclaims:  "If  only  they  cleared  these 
?ures  away,  wouldn't  it  make  a  lovely 
,lay  de  dance."  Dentist  and  small  boy: 
k^ow  my  little  man,  I  am  not  going  to 
U^'.  you."  "I.iar."  A'  t'^p  iheatve:  Lady 


vo  a  girl  Wsmnd  Her  wno 
the  plot.  "Would  you  mind  waiting  im 
this  scene  is  over,  please?  They're  mak- 
ing such  a  noise  on  the  stage,  I  can't 
hear  what  you're  saying."  At  a  coun- 
try hotel:  "What  kind  of  soup  do  yot 
call  this,  waiter?"  "Ain't  no  particular 
kind,  sir,  just  soup."  Visitor— "M-M— 
only  just." 

And  so  these  delightfully  drawn  pic- 
tures remind  us  again:  "What  fools 
these  mortals  be!" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  took  the  paper  to  the  breakfast 
table  and  read  all  about  the  Chicago 
woman  who  killed  her  husband  bscause 
he  didn't  eat  the  meal  she  had  cooked 
for  him.  "H6w  do  you  like  the  bis- 
cuits?" said  Shelby  suddenly.  "I—" 
"The  most  delicious  things  we  have 
ever  tasted,"  said  we  hurriedly,  and  we 
I  ate  twelve.  B>  li- 1* 


CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS! 

HOLLIS— "Tenth  Avenue."  crook 
melodrama  with  WilUam  Boyd  and  , 
others.    Second  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Oh  Kay,"  musical! 
comedy  with  Julia  Sanderson  and 
Frank  Crumit.   Fourth  week. 

PLYMOUTH  —  "Broadway,"   Jed  ; 
Harris's  sensational  drama  of  night 
club  life.    Last  two  weeks. 

SHUBERT— "My  Maryland,"  oper- 
etta based  on  Clyde  Fitch's  "Barbara 
Fritchie."    Second  week. 
TREMONT— "Rang-Tang,"  Miller 
and  Lyles  star  in  colored  revue. 
Third  week.  Midnight  performance 
this  Thursday  evening. 

WILBUR— "Peggy-Ann,"  musical 
comedy  starring  Helen  Ford  and 
featuring  'Lulu  McConnell.  Second 
week. 

ARLINGTON— "In  Abraham's  Bos- 
om "  Paul  Green's  Pulitzer  prize  play . 
eners  its  last  week.  Original  New 
York  company  direct  from  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse. 

COPLEY— "No.  17,"  mystery  play 
enters  its  fifth  week.  "Clean  Hands, 
Ian  Hay's  much  talked  of  new  play 
will  be  given  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day mitinees  only  until  further 
notice.  '  


liNSAMPlIX 


Leon  Sampalx,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 
Senate,  op.  37,  Tschaikowsky;  ballade,, 
G.  minor,  nocturne,  D  flat,  waltz,  op.l 
42,  Polonaise,  A  flat,  Chopin;  Novelette,| 
op  17,  Medtner;  Wedding  Cake  Waltz,, 
Saint-Saens;  Saint  Francois  marchant. 
sur  les  flots,  Liszt;  Second  Rhapsody, 
Liszt.  .  ^  ,., 

Mr.  Sampaix  Is  a  pianist  unlike  the 
most  of  those  .who  come  and  go.  Tech-, 
nically  he  stands  very  high.  He  has 
developed  his  finger  work  to  a  superla- 
tive degree  of  excellence;  he  can  run  a 
scale  of  extraordinary  evenness  and 
clarity;  his  chords  he  makes  sound  full 
and  massive;  he  turns  off  melodies  in 
tone  of  proper  singing  quaUty.  In  the 
important  matter  of  tone,  indeed,  Mr. 
Sampaix  is  extremely  successful;  he 
likes  a  curiously  individual  tone,  cool 
yet  rich,  firm,  but  never  hard,  though 
sometimes  impressively  strong. 

His  power,   however,   Mr.  Sampaix 
rarely  exhibited  last  night  any  oftener 
than  he  did  his  skill  in  what  is  soft. 
Too  much   of  the  time  he  plunged 
straight  before  him,  not  putting  hirn- 
self  about  to  strengthen  his  tone  or  to 
diminish  it  to  any  degree  worth  noting,  a 
With  the  same  nonchalance  or  dogged^ 
ness— to  determine  which  mood  moved, 
him  would  not  be  easy— Mr.  Sampaix 
drove  his  time,  regardless  of  many  a. 
point  in  the  music's  coui'se  where  an  i 
instant's  pause  would  have  served  that 
music  well.  ,         ,  ~  cntr 

Why  did  he  play  so  relentlessly?  Stiff 
he  is  not  or  pedantic  or  dull.  By  nature 
he  is  not,  if  one  is  permitted  to  guess, 
the  opposite  of  temperamental;  the  very 
Quality  of  his  technique  showed  as 
much.  Here  and  there,  furthermore, 
especially  in  certain  parts  of  the  ballade, 
he  let  a  listener  suspect  the  presence 
of  feeling  and  romance  if  he  cared  to 

^'^Mr  '  Sampaix,  last  night,  did  not  so 
chose;  he  preferred  the  plain,  prosaic 
way,  with  only  vigor  to  quicken  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  him  an- 
other tim.e,  when  stirred  by  more  than 
restlessness.  R-  R- 


'GARDEN  OF  ALLAH' 

"The  Garden  of  Alah,"  a  film  adap- 
tation of  the  Robert  Hichens  "ovel  di- 
rected by  Rex  Ingram  and  presented  it 
the  State  Theatre  with  the  following 
cast: 

^^IS^"". :::::: -ruX!^^ 

pl^^S^P'^  Hn^^^^Ui^t^ 

There  is  supposed  to  be  a  subtle  spell 
in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 


AT  5  THEATRES 

Beery  and  Hatton  Team  In 
"Now  We're  in  the  Air" 


ILE  BAKER  HEAD 
OF  B.F.  KEITH'S  BILL 


in  that  part  of  the  woriQ  wnere  u.c  ^g^^    away  irom  F. 

sands  of  the  desert  never  grow  coldl  y  ^^^^^^  to  Belle 

Rex  Ingram  has  .  made  a.  vahant__atj  Keith  s  last  nigh  ^^^^        ^.^^^  .^^^ 

and  oh,  what  she  con- 


tempt  to  catch  it  and,  .what  Is  mor(  Baker 

interesting,  he  has  succeeded,    no  j  ^    confidence;   .  , 

by  4  HollyWood  desert  this.  There  may]  ^^^^  week,  Undbergh's 

^Ti^'llntsTr.Xl  '^^P  Return  and  CooUdge's  entering 
wager  it  was  the  real  thing,  blinding,  ^ential  running  were  all         m  tne 
cutting,  careening  sand  which  vies  with    ^  ^   ^he  welcome  the  audience  ac 
the  description  in  the  original  text  by  ^na  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^^^As'^f  ~ber  this  novel  it  was  yelled  7^t£d  theTnkl ' 

rather  a  thick  volume,  finely  printed  on       ^^t  before  she  had  the  ranks 

thin  paper  and  Mr.  Ingram  has  put  its  ^^.^^^  ^nd  Milt  Gross  with 

substance  in  an  hour's  fil™^ 'entertain-  °^ J  ^  gtories  of  Salem  street 

ment    More  than  that  he  has  caught  her  songs  ana  slu 
the  heat  of  the  desert,  the  rock  of  the  ,  inhabitants. 

the  camels  and  the  story  is  sincerely  l  The  surrounding  ajts  on  the  bill  were 
it  received  from  the  book  and  the  play  ^casey  spe_nt  an  evening  at  Rose  s^«^^.^:/ 


it  has  been  put  on  some  of  the  tour^ 
ing  itineraries.  After  the  picture  Arhich 
shows  it  as  a  green  patch  of  paradise 


lent.  an  evcu>"&       j  ^mnprtip'; 
SBoost.    The  make  "P  .^"f,/Sr 
I  in  this  act  were  exceedingly  o  ever 
The  evening  star  ed  off  ^ell  wiin 


nows  11  as  a  gieeu  h"*"""   iuc  t.^.w-c,  ^.-.^g   a  skilful 

.urrounded  by  endless  waves  of  sand,  grown  and  Lai  hart  aoms  , 
the  business  of  camel  caravans  may  |  ^it  on  roller  skates.    The  aCT^^^ 
pick  up  in  Biskra.  Algeria.    -The  trav-  taxed  their  f  "5^  °  ^^'^^^^  full 
Piers  will  miss  the  sight  of  the  cara-  jajso  brought  rhythm  and  grace 
van  crawling  like  a  dull  knobby  worm  |  pjay.  ^       .jth  one 

on  a  bright    background    which  the ;    Rubin  Beckwith   the  Doy  ^.^^ 


camera  caugni  anu  " —  nuiiuicu  ^^^^n- — >  — 

the  Sand-Diviner  with  his  crooked  fin-   a  slap  dash  ease  and  „  -^  ^^^^ 

!  ''in  the'Srf '  '  ^^'l^^'^^'TJtr^mvZ  in  a  danc- 

!  Mr  Ingram  was  also  wise  In  his 
1  choice  of  types  and  other  characters 
besides  the  Sand-Diviner.    Alice  Terry 


is  delightfully  feminine  and  has  a  warm 
dignity  which  helped  Domini  Enfilden 
In  her  difficult  roll  of  looking  pretty 
nnd  havhig  a  strong  character  at  the 
i  same  time.    Ivan  Petrovich  gives  the 
!  i,ecessary  impression  of  smoldering  emo- 
!  tions  and  feeling.    They  dictate  the 
path  he  follows.  .  .    ^  ^ 

All  in  all.  there  is  a  rich  texture 
pbout  the  film,  a  pleasant  difference 
in  material  and  a  sane  adaptation  of  a 
novel  which.  13  most  satisfactory. 

C.  M.  D. 


:°rSdTnrc« 

fng  act.    For  ourselves  we  prefer  a 

about  but.  of  its  kmd,  this  act  is  no 

'^°S'eorge'Sn  Moore  told  of  '« 
Lindbergh  Chamberlain  Johnson  Jeffer- 
son L^e"  in  the  appropriate  dialect  and 
iang  the  conventional  Dixie  songs.  He 
however,  finished  o£f  f  ct 'rith  a  i^en 
derlng  of  "Magnoha"  better^hanj^hicn 
we  have  not  yet  heard.  P^her  acts 
were  Caits  brothers  in  monkey  shmes 
monkey  faces  and  some  good  co-opera- 
«ve  clogging  and  the  Weymouth  Post 
No.  79  American  Legion  ban"- 

The  usual  Pathe  ana  the  mim  table 
Aesop's  Fable  rounded  out  a  well-bal- 
anced, varied  bill.  F-  B. 


St.  James  Theatre:  "Lomb vol  Ltd.," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Frederick 
and  Fanny  Hatton.   The  cast: 

■Miulel    Syde!!  Landrew 

iJiiay     Clara  Joel 

Jamea  ricdg-itins    John  VVinlhroD 

Tito  Lomhardi   ^^^'-Jr  P'l^'f.H 

Kbiah  .Ol  'kc   Floral  Maud  fc  >ae 

PhylliBManniner  ^''•5'''''^,r'^ihL\'it'm, 

E  chanl  Toseilo   ■  •  .I^ajr  Mansm, 

Mn.\:  Siroimi   . . .  •  ■   '**''^°'?5„^,' h  11 

I.I  19    VVavriiiirti)n  Brown   Mary  mil 

Model"  in    Jashiou   Parade;    Mao .  Downey, 
Marion  Sampson,  Ruth  larson. 

To  those  playgoers  who  demand  that 
&  drama  shall  be  logically  worked  out 
with  suspense,  climax,  and  catastrophe 
In  the  proper  order,  "Lombardi  Ltd. " 
would  probably  seem  unsatisfactory.  To 
those  in  search  of  good  entertainment 
without  perfect  technique  it  affords  a 
highly  amusing  way  to  pass  the  time. 
The  story  is  relatively  unimportant  and 
somewhat    disjointed,    mingling  low 
comedy  and  emotional  drama  in  a 
somewhat  illogical  and  decidedly  jerky 
manner.     What  plot  there  is  concerns  ■ 
Itself   with    the    trials    of  one  Tito, 
Loombardi,  a  fashionable  dressmaker 
for  ladies.     With  a  romantic  manne- 
quin to  disillusion,  an  erring  one  to  re-' 
form,  a  disagreeable  customer  to  flatter 
into    buying    innumerable    gowns,  a 
practical  bookkeeper  to  pacify,  and  a 
mercenery  sweetheart  to  get  rid  of, 
Tito  leads  anything  but  a  happy  life.i 
Desertion  and  failure  stare  him  in  the 
face  when  all  at  once  money  is  fairly , 
hurled  at  him  by  a  millionaire  friend 
and  he  finds  true  love  waiting  him  mi 
his  invaluable  assistant,  Norah  Blake. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  if  unlikely  conclusion  | 
— the  proper  fairystory  ending  for  aj 
romantic  farce.  i 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  Walter  Gil-j 
bert  fell  the  chief  burden  of  the  play,i 
one  which  demands  a  good,  in  fact,  a  ] 
very  good  leading  man  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
Mr.  Gilbert  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  | 
surpassed  himself— the  part  of  Tito  is 
long  and  difficult,  requiring  an  infinite 
display  of  temperament,  a  command  of 
bioken  English,  and  extreme  volubility, 
none  of  which  are  quaUties  that  he  has 
usually  been  called  on  to  di-splay.  He 
did  not  falter  once  and,  aside  from  his 
rather  too  obvious  wig,  was  the  perfect 
picture  of  an  excitable  warm-hearted 
Italian.   The  remainder  of  the  cast  was 
excellent,  with  special  mention  for  Miss 
Clara  Joel,  who  played  the  mannequin 
with  the  firm  intentions  of  sacrificing 
herself  for  a  "career."    Her  awkward, 
nervous  walk,  her  gawky  movements, 
and  her  languishing  voice  were  irresist- 
I  Ible.  The  part  of  Norah  Blake  is  some- 
what conventional  and  colorless,  but 
Miss  Flora  Maud  Gade  played  charm- 
ingly—her  quiet    manner  making  an 
eflective  foil  for  the  flamboyant  Tito. 

Mr.  Day  Manson  was  once  more  pleas- 
ing to  hear  and  to  behold  his  sartorial 
magnificence  as  the  "Vermicelli  King 
was  quite  beyond  words— and  he  played 
admirably  in  a  part  that  would  easily 
have  b'.-sn  very  tiresome.  Miss  Edith 
Speare  as  the  mannequin  who  want 
astray  was  forced  to  be  very  emotional 
annd  even  melodramatic.  It  was  not 
her  fault  but  the  intrigue  of  which  she 
was  a  part  seemed  out  of  place  and 
jarring.  The  play  should  not  be  marred 
by  moralizing  and  series  emotional  up- 
heavals—it begins  as  comedy  and  should 
not  be  forced  into  a  solemn  object  les- 
son. Frank  Charlton,  cast  as  usual  for 
a  villain,  played  the  conventional  man- 
about-town  with  his  usual  suavity,  and 
John  Winthrop  grumbled  pleasantly  as 
Tito's  harassed  business  manager.  The 
unspeakable  "Mrs.  Warrington  BrowxwJor 
whom  the  decorative  models  paraded, 
was  well  acted  by  Mary  Hill,  though  at 
times  she  seemed  needlessly  grotesque.  | 
Miss  Southwick  as  Tito's  faithless  ■ 
Sweetheart,  played  with  suitable  cal- 
lousness, and  Miss  Sydell  Landrew  was 
most  amusing  as  the  gum-chewing  mod-  ' 
el  with  the  perfect  flgure.      E.  L.  H.  ' 

'A  MAN'S  PAST"  AT  ' 
MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"A  Man's  Past,"  the  feature  picture 
this  week  at  the  Modern  and  Beaton 
'theatres,  deals  principally  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  doctor  has  a  right  toi 
put  an  incurable  sufferer  out  of  his 
misei-y.  The  story  concerns  a  noted 
physician  who  is  sentenced  to  prison 
for  such  a  deed.  He  escapes  and  is 
I  well  on  the  road  to  rehabilitate  him- 
'  self  when  he  is  discovered.  The  climax 
Df  the  piece  is  both  thrilling  and  orig- 
inal. Conrad  Veidt,  one  of  the  fore- 
■nost  actors  of  Europe  takes  the  lead- 
ing role.  It  is  his  first  American-made 
picture.  ,  .    -c  „ 

The  companion  picture,  'Night  Life, 
tells  the  story  of  a  couple  of  slight- 
of-hand  performers,  who  are  engaged 
to  amuse  the  crowfis  in  one  rf  the 
Vienna  popular  beer  gardens.  When 
the  war  comes  on  they  become  soldiers 
and  afterwards,  having  no  market  f or  j 
their  talents,  become  crooks.    One  of  i 
I  hem  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  and  then  i 
both  reform.   Alice  Day  and  John  Har- ' 
ron  play  the  leads. 


I 


lilts  oi  L.ioiy,  '  inay  iol;)'  , 
th  a  prologue,  by  Marcel  Paguol  and 
lul  Nlvolx;  tlie  translation  by  Ralph 
>eder.    First  time  In  Boston.  The 

,(st: 

W  Bachflet  Cecelia 

yuuiine  Bachelet  Adelaide  Geor?e 

(ondpl    Arthur  Bowyer 

cholei  Thomas  Shearer 

i„l    ■William  Mason 

Man  GeorBO  Stelviii 

-hcbon   Arthur  Sircom 

Col  Blaiichard  WllUam  FaY,e""8hani  Jr 

e  Slranifer    Milton  Owen 

Conite  de ' L'EauvlIle  ^Thayer  Roberts 

her   Josel  Lazarovici 

By  a  sort  of  satire  which  the  psycho- 
it  has  come  to  be 


:  jists  may  explain 

■  derstood  that  in  speaking  of  the  war 
use  a  reversion— -a  celebration  of 
.nerioa's  soldiers  we  belittle  under 
e  title  of  "The  Big  Parade,"  and 
inversely,  any  title  containing  the 
■)rd  "Glory"  is  understood  to  mean  a 

The  Fr.-nch  play  which  last  night  de- 
I  hted  and  stirred  deeply  the  regula- 
i>n  R-^p-  rtory  audience  does  not,  how-  Ik 
er,  ;  o   nust  satirize  the  war  as  the  (• 
ijen  whc  made  their  profit  from  it.  It 

excellently  written,  and  though  in 
lelr  ways  of  thought,  their  reactions, 
telr  psychology,  all  the  persons  are 
Ue  portraits  of  French  people,  the 
)iy  has  been  enthusiastically  received 

other  countries,  where  people  have 
icognized  these  peoples  as  their  very 
<m  selves. 

One  is  introduced  to  a  wildly  anxious 
:mily  in  the  provinces;  the  father  a 
i5rk  in  a  Government  office  of  a  pro- 
ncial  town;  the  mother,  thej  daugh- 
■-in-law,  and  the  niece  who  is  hope- 
sly  In  love  with  her  cousin,  all  agon- 
:!ng  over  the  lack  of  news  of  the  boy 
family,  serving  with  his  regi- 


.1  '  .''  j/nas 
,1  ,  .  ,  ,  J  1,.  Ji>-.\  i.-i  till-  pi  in  luoia.l 
Frenchman  of  official  life  to  tlie  very 
line,  and  the  huge  William  Mason  as 
the  scheming  politician,  is  Immense 
in  two  senses.  Milton  Owen  has  the 
difficult  role  of  the  returned  soldier, 
a  part  alternately  full  of  emotion  and 

j  of  dazed  bitterness,  and  is  extremely 
moving  in  his  portrayal.  But  the 
greatest  height  is  reached  by  Olga  Blr- 

I  beck,  who  plays  the  devoted  cousin. 
She  was  well  chosen  for  the  role,  and 

j  plays  it  beautifully.  The  other  charac- 
ters, all  of  them  portraits,  are  as.  good 
as  the  lines  given  to  them— and  there 

I  is  irony  in  almost  every  line. 

b  -7  ,  ^   ■%.  J 


the 
:ent 

An  embusque  who  is  making  his 
jofit  out  of  war  by  means  of  an 
nmunition  factory,  buys  a  chain  of 
:  tcher  shops  with  the  idea  of  getting 
ijtton  contracts  from  the  Government, 
b  proposes  to  the  father  that  he  shall 
;  scue  the  boy  from  military  service 
d  give  him  a  safe  berth  at  home, 
e  father  in  return  to  open  the  butch- 
bid  last  among  the  bids;  having 
ven  bids,  he  can  open  the  one  which 
ill  just  shade  the  lowest  of  the  others, 
le  fathBr  indignantly  refuses— and  on 
e  heels  of  his  gesture  comes  the  news 
at  the  boy  has  been  killed.  So  ends 
prologue. 

The  first  act  leaps  ahead  to  1924;  the 
ther  has  now  won  to  a  high  place  In 
provincial  bureau;  the  widow  has 
mari'ied,  is  prosperous  and  has  a  4- 
ar-old  child.  Only  the  boy's  mother 
d  his  cousin  remain  inconsolable, 
he  father  has  even  won  some  little 
ime  as  an  orator— and  the  first  note  of 
tterness  is  sounded  when  It  'becomes 
nown  that  he  has  made  his  profit  from 
Axig  president  of  the  Society  for  Aid- 
g  the  Families  of  French  soldiers. 
The  embusque  now  comes  back,  with 
comic  editor  whose  waistcoat  parts 
om  his  trousers  in  his  over-upright 
Mture,  and  a  comic  colonel  of  ram- 
proportions,  with  an  excellent 
omedy  sniff  after  each  pistol-shot 
peech.  They  pi-opose  to  the  father 
vat  he  join  them  and  run  for  deputy 
1  the  coming  election,  his  platform 
eing  that  he  is  the  father  of  one 
f  the  heroes  of  France. 
Te  consents,  and  when  the  Socialists 
.  out  a  letter  written  by  his  son 
h  wing  that  the  boy  was  a  Socialist 
hated  the  war,  the  father  allows 
politicians  to  mutilate  one  of  the 
)uy's  letters  home  to  show  that  h( 
\-as  really  a  devoted  hero.  There  Is  e 
lowerful  scene  here,  with  the  treasured 
■elics  of  the  dead  boy  scattered  ovei 
he  floor,  and  the  girl  who  loved  him 
n  a  frenzy  of  grief  at  the  sight. 

To  cap  the  situation,  on  the  eve  of  s 
30litlcal  procession  to  his  grave,  thf 
ooy  himself  turns  up,  after  nearly  1( 
years  of  amnesia.  The  father  even  al- 
ows  the  politicians  to  persuade  thf 
boy  to  conceal  himself,  and  the  pro- 
ession  to  the  false  grave  goes  along. 
The  boy  himself  is  principally  Interest- 
ed' in  finding  his  wife  again— only  to 
receive  the  final  blow  when  he  dis- 
covers her  unwilling  to  turn  back  and 
from  her  new  and  richer  life. 

Even  yet  the  climax  has  not  been 
_eached.  for  the  new  deputy  makes 
such  an  impression  that  he  is  promptly 
slated  for  the  cabinet  post  of  minister 
of  pensions.  This  time  the  boy  has 
definitely  to  disappear,  and  the  ready 


I  A  QUERY 

(For  Ae  the  World  Wass) 

Why  do  magazines,  I  wonder. 

Place  the  "Contents"  of  a  number 
Where  one  rarely  finds  the  feature 
Ere  he  sinks  into  a  slumber? 

When  one  wants  to  find  a  poem, 

Or  an  Interesting  story. 
He  must  turn  and  turn  the  pages 
Till  his  hair  Is  long  and  hoary. 

If,  at  last,  he  finds  the  table 

(Hidden  where  no  eye  would  heed  It), 
Tummg  to  the  song  or  story, 
He  is  too  blamed  tired  to  read  It. 

CHARLES  EDGAR  ALLEN. 

LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITT 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  find  the  Rev.  Dr. 
van  Allen  so  tolerant  in  regard  to  the  i 
dress  of  women;  one  might  say  so  appre- 
ciative of  short  skirts  and  bobbed  hair. 
In  this  he  shows  a  true  Christian  spirit. 
How  greatly  he  differs  from  fathers  of 
the  early  church  with  their  savage  dia- 
tribes against  this  or  that  fashion  and 
against  epidermic  exposure! 

How  much  more  charitable  is  the  Rev 
Dr.  van  Allen  than  that  lay  preacher, 
Mr.  Chesterton,  who  is  always  thumping 
the  pulpit  of  his  writing  desk  and 
screaming  paradoxes.  Only  this  week 
he  sneered  at  women  cropping  their 
hair  to  resemble  convicts.  If  a  woman 
thinks  she  would  be  more  alluring  to 
men  with  bobbed  hair,  let  her  go  to  it 
Still,  we  would  say  with  Carlo  Goldoni 
passing  his  last  years  in  Paris:  "'Women 
are  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  in  following 
any  general  mode  of  dressing  their 
heads;  every  one  ought  to  consult  her 
glass,  to  examine  her  features,  and 
ada'pt  the  arrangement  of  her  hair  to 
the  style  of  her  countenance,  and  make 
her  hairdressers  follow  her  orders." 

In  other  words.  If  dear  Arabella's 
head  runs  up  to  a  peak,  she  should  not 
bob  her  hair.  Judge  Crawford  of  an 
English  court  gave  It  as  his  opinion  last 
month  that  9s.  lid.  for  a  pair  of  silk  i 
stockings  was  a  "ridiculous"  price  for  a 
working  girl  to  pay.  But,  judge,  have  a 
heart!  Would  you  see  a  stenographer 
lose  her  position? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  leading  light 
of  the  church  in  Boston  so  open-minded, 
so  human.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Ward,  at  one  time  pastor  of 
Agawam  or  Ipswich,  who  wrote  when  he 
was  in  this  country  the  following  sour 
remarks  published  in  1647: 

"To  speak  moderately,  I  truly  confesse 
it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  my  understand- 
ing to  conceive,  how  those  women 
should  have  any  true  grace,  or  valuable 
vertue,  that  have  so  little  wit,  as  to 
disfigure  themselves  with  such  exotick 
garbes  as  not  only  dismantles  their 
native  lovely  lustre,  but  transclouts  them 
into  gant-bar-geese,  ill-shapen-shotten- 
shellfish,  Egyptian  Hyeroglyphicks,  or  at 
best  into  French  flurts  of  the  pastery, 
which  a  proper  English  woman  should 
scorne  with  her  heels. 

"The  very  troublers  and  impoverlsher.= 
of  mankind,  I  can  hardly  forbeare  to 
commend  to  the  world  a  saying  of  a 
Lady  living  sometime  with  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia.  I  know  not  where  shee  found 
It,  but  it  is  pitty  it  should  be  lost. 
"The  world  is  full  of  care,  much  like 

unto  a  bubble; 
Women  and  care,  and  care  and  women, 
and  women  and  care  and  trouble." 


the  1  ' 
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tinction  In  the  history  of  Boston  the- 
atres. THOMAS  MacLARNIE. 
Dec.  4. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
"I  have  quoted  the  letter  Terbatlm," 

dictates  I  to  my  stenographer.  "Hovi^  do 
you  spell  'verbatim'?"  says  she. 

"Haven't  you  a  dictionary?"  says  I. 
"Yes,"  says  she.  "Do  you  want  to 
use  It?"  KAINTUCKEE. 

JOT  CNCONFINED 
As  the  World  Wags: 
Saturday  night  I  was  Invited  to  a 

very  exclusive  little  party— one  of  those 
where.  If  a  guest  committed  any  of  the 
major  improprieties,  such  as  spanking 
the  hostess  or  refusing  the  27th 
schooner,  he  would  be  found  in  the  alley 
the  next  morning  by  the  coroner — quite 
excluded.  Our  host  had  10  barrels  of 
beer  and  four  barrels  of  wine.  Or 
maybe  it  was  four  barrels  of  beer  and 
10  barrels  of  wine.  Anyhow,  there  were 
16  barrels.  And  our  host  was  such  a 
cut-up!  When  he  emptied  a  barrel,  he 
would  pick  it  up  and  throw  it  at  one  of 
the  guests.  He  was,  If  I  may  coin  an 
expression,  the  life  of  the  party.  I  left 
just  as  three  enterprising  young  bomb- 
throwers  with  bulging  coat  pockets  be- 
gan to  grow  convivial.  Oh,  dear!  It'alf 
makes  me  so  homesick  for  the  dear  old 
fraternity  parties  back  at  college! 

OSWALD  OP  WESLAYAN.. 

IN  THE  MILLENIUM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tell  me:  How  long  will  the  world  wag 
when  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army 
and  navy  become  unionized?  Is  it  true 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  is  to  unionize  the  en- 
listed forces  of  the  military  and  naval 
services  and  limit  their  laboring  hours 
to  eight  of  each  day  and  only  five  days 
a  week?  What  would  be  the  effect 
when  a  bombardment  is  raging  and  a 
walking  delegate  comes  along  and,  at 
the  stroke  of  "one  bell,"  i.  e.,  4:30  P.  M., 
shrieks  out:  "Time's  up,  cease  firing!"? 
Would  the  enemy,  civilized  or  uncivil- 
ized, heed  the  demand,  except  the  or- 
ganizations should  be  Internationalized 
unions?  Until  the  scheme  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  shall  be  fully  effected,  the  fight- 
ing forces  will  be  expected  to  follow 
the  present  order  of  things,  be  subject 
to  call  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  even 
24  hours  of  the  day  and  seven  days  a 
week,  and  not  receive  "time-and-a-half" 
or  "double-time"  pay.  Such  has  been 
the  practice  since  the  days  of  the  "gal- 
ley war-boats"  propelled  by  oars  50  or 
60  feet  of  length,  each  oar  pulled  by 
a  half-dozen  slaves  for  horn's  on  a 
stretch,,  without  stopping  to  eat  or  to 
rest;  yes,  I  might  say  since  the  day  that 
Cain  slew  Abel. 

AN  OLD  DEFENDER. 

The  more  law  breakers,  the  more 
laws;  the  more  laws,  the  more  breakers. , 
That     explains  everything. — ^Detroit 
News. 

H.  P.  W.  writes:  "I  enclose  these 
headlines  from  the  sporting  page  In  the 
Traveler  of  Dec.  1: 

"GATE  OF  HEAVEN 

TO  CLOSE  SUNDAY" 

"It  seems  to  me  some  of  us  should 
have  had  at  least  seven  days'  notice  for 
ample  preparation." 

THE  NEW  MYTHOLOGY 

Once  a  critic  reviewed  a  so-called 
realistic  book  and  did  not  say:  "It  is  a 
mirror  held  up  to  life." 

CEORCE  THE  BED  MAN. 


MARY  SANDERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I've  just  learned  the  sad  news  of  ths 

passing  of  Mary  Sanders  at  the  home 
of  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Walter  Peld- 
kamp.  Long  island  City,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov, 
1,  following  an  operation  for  cancer. 
It  must  be  that  there  are  a  great  many 
theatre  lovers  still  in  the  prime  of  life 
who  will  feel  an  interest  in  the  final 
exit  of  the  dear  little  actress  who  was 
the  idol  of  Boston's  splendid  stock  com- 
panies from  1898  to  1908.    She  was  a 


embusque  provides  him  with  a  new  set  of  the  original  Castle  Square 

of  citizenship  papers  and  a  new  namp  ^'tick  company,  and  during  later  years 
Utterly  disillusioned,  the  boy  accetJts  P-'.^J'^'*  1*  the  Boston,  the  Globe,  the 
even  this,  and  says  that  if  the v  are  o  Tremont,  and  Music  Hall, 

all  swine  he  too  will  be  one  Hi=.  ,  ,  P°P"lar^ty  as  she  enjoyed  is  quite 
father  s  constituents  send  him  a'elft    i  artists  nowadays.  Her 

a  terrible  daub  supposed  to  be  a  noVT  ^"^^  personality  is 

trait  of  his  hero  son,  and  the  bov  af  |'°' ^eveloped  under  present  conditions 
ects  great   emotion.   "You  see'^   hp     «      '"l""''  ''°'''^' 
,,ries,  in  masterly  bitterness       knil. '  y        nature  was  gentle  and  unselfi,sh 
so  .veil!"  ^  '^n^^^'ways    It  was  a  delightful  experience 

•      ^  |to  act  In  company  with  her.   My  hap- 

piest recollections  of  the  theatre  are  of 


IJELLYMANYI 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Jelly  (Yelly)  d'Aranyi  played  the 
violin  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  She 
was  well  accompanied  by  Ethel  Hobday, 
pianist.  This  was  Miss  d'Aranyi's  first 
appearance  here  in  public.  She  was 
heard  last  week  in  a  private  musicale. 
Mrs.  Hobday  (Ethel  Sharpe)  is  the  wife 
of  Alfred  Charles  Hobday,  a  prominent 
viola  player  in  London.  I 
The  program,  not  the  one  that  hadi 
been  announced,  was  as  follows:  Tar-j 
tini,  Sonata,  G  minor,  No.  2.  Mozart 
Concerto,  D  major.  Bach,  Chaconne^ 
Ravel,  Tzigane  (written  for  Miss  d'Ar-p 
anyi).  N.  Gatty,  Bagatelle.  PaganiniL 
Caprice  No.  23.  De  Falla-Kochansky. 
Nana  and  Jota.  Brahms-Joachim,  Hun- 
garian Dances.  (The  earlier  program, 
which  included  Mozart's  Concerto, 
Each's  Chaconne,  and  Ravel's  Tzigane 
with  three  of  the  smaller  pieces,  was 
the  more  interesting.) 

Miss  d'Aranyi  is  not  only  a  violinist 
of  brilliant,  dazzling  technic,  she  is 
among  the  few  of  recent  years  who  can 
iustly  be  called  a  creative  viohnist;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  she  plays  the  music 
of  the  ancients  or  of  contemporary 
composers  she,  comprehendiisg  the  spirit 
and  the  period  in  which  it  was  written, 
uses  the  notes  only  as  material  for 
eloquent  speech.  Let  violinists  discuss 
in  detail  the  excellence  of  her  mech- 


n,  for  they  alone  would  be  ab'ir 
ill. use  intelligently.  It  may  be  permiltiij 
others  to  speak  of  Miss  d'Aranyi's  poi;>c, 
the  ease  with   which  she  surmounts 
obvious    and    hidden    difficulties,    the  I 
purity  of  her  intonation,  the  charm  of 
lier  tonal  quality,  the  significance  o' 
jher  phrasing,  the  constant  revelation  of*! 
beauty  in  her  mu.sical  thought  and  in  | 
the  expre.ssion  of  it.  ■ 
After  she  had  played  a  few  pages  of  I 
Tartini's  sonata,  playing  it  in  the  "grand 
.style,"  one  realized  that  her  European 
rcpnt,ation  was  not  the  fiction  of  pas-  ! 
sionate   press  agents   and   critics   too  f 
ea.sily  per.suaded  by  the  grace  of  her  ' 
appearance  and  behavior  on  the  stage,  i 
It  was  at  once  evident  that  she  is  a 
musical  virtuoso  of  the  very  first  rank. 
Mozart  wrote  his  violin  concertos — two, 
perhaps  three,  are  in  D  major— for  his 
own  use  at  Salzburg.    The  glorious  boy. 
the  son  of  a  violinist,  was  no  mean  per- 
former on  the  instrument.  Hearing  the  i 
concerto  last  night,  one  was  reminded 
of  Hazlitt's  remark  about  an  operatic 
song  of  Mozart:  that  it  seemed  to  come 
from  the  air  and  to  return  there.  What- 
ever Mozart  wrote,  his  music  demands 
perfection  of  performance  and  a  heart 
in  the  breast  of  the  performer.  This 
concerto  cannot  be  reckoned  among  his 
chief    works,    but    who    can  suggest 
changes  that  would  heighten  it?  Who 
would  have  it  other  than  it  is — as  Miss 
d'Aranyi  played  it?  Beneath  the  dainti- 
ness, the  suavity,  the  joyou.sne.ss  of  the 
music  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
melancholy   peculiar    to    Mozart,  the 
melancholy  that  hints  at  the  mystery 
of  his  life. 

Great  violinists,  including  Joachim, 
playing  Bach's  Chaconne  have  left  us 
j  cold  and  consulting  the  watch,  timing, 
1  in  de.speration,  not  wishing  to  yawn  in 
I  public,  the  length  of  the  performance. 

^ome  of  the  hysterical  worshipers  of 
Bach  have  felt  the  same.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Whittaker,  an  honest  Englishman,  will 
not  confess  that  the  Chaconne  bores 
him;  but  he  hems  and  haws,  says  it 
might  sound  better  if  the  violinist 
should  use  a  flatter  bridge  and  the 
loose  haired  arched  bow  of  Bach's  time, 
and  concludes  by  calling  this  Chaconne, 
a  "training  ground"  for  violinists.  Miss 
d'Aranyi  did  not  treat  the  work  as  a 
technical  exercise.  Her  imagination  gave 
color  and  beauty  to  the  notes.  She 
supplied  what  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Thibaud,  have  not  found. 

Ravel  sufferers  perhaps  from  the 
charge  brought  against  him  that  he  is 
in  music  as  in  speech  an  ironist.  Did 
he  intend  in  this  Tzigane  to  pa'rody  the 
Hungarian  music  by  Joachim,  Hubay. 
Remenj'i  and  the  others?  Did  he  write 
this  piece  as  a  joke,  piling  difficulty  on 
difficulty,  introducing  it  with  a  long 
cadenza  that  might  have  been  impro- 
vised by  a  wandering  gypsy  unable  to 
read  music,  but  by  nature  a  rapt  im- 
provisatore?  However  this  may  be,  the 
music  has  little  substance.  It  is  with- 
out the  fascination,  the  maddening  spell 
exercised  by  lesser  composers  writing 
"in  the  Hungarian  manner." 

Tzigane  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  by  Miss  d'Aranyi  and  Henri  Gil- 
Marchez  at  a  concert  of  Ravel's  works 
in  London  on  April  26,  1924.  The  work 
was  completed  just  before  the  concert.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  Miss  d'Aranyi 
had  only  two  days  in  which  to  lejirn  it. 

The  large  audience  on  floor  and  in 
the  balcony  last  night  was  enthusiastic, 
and  deservedly  so. 


GIVE  PERFORMANCE 
FOR  FLOOD  SUFFERERS 

A  benefit  performance  of  "The  Mer- 
chants of  Glory,  was  held  last  night 
at  the  Repertory  theatre  in  aid  of 
the  'Vermont  fiood  sufferers.  The  play 
was  sponsored  by  the  Daughters  of  Ver- 
mont, of  which  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Rugg 
of  Brookline  is  president.  Between  the 
acts  refreshments  were  served  by  Mrs. 
William  Underhill.  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  management  of  the  play,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Rugg  and  Mrs.  E.  Wilson  Lin- 
coln. The  large  audience  joined  in 
singing  "Vermont."  a  song  dedicated  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  that  state, 
which  was  written  by  Miss  Helen  M 
Winslow,  founder  of  the  Daughters. 


"CHISHOLM  TRAIL" 
AT  BRATTLE  HALL 


BRATTLE  HALL,  Cambridge— ''The 
Chisholm  Trial,"  a  play  in  nine  scenes, 
by  Elizabeth  Higgins  Sullivan, 
cast: 

Franoss  Small,  R- 
, .  Siie  Birnie.  B. 

E.  C.  Cartf 
'.'.  Helen  Field.  K. 

Cranio  Vaccaro 
Mars-aret  Codli.^R. 


'  Sabine  Bai  kpr  . 
Mary  Simnioii,^. 
Clem  Barker 
Kwnl  Carrie  Mit 

Pole  

Polish  Woman 


The 


•28 

'20 


•hell. 


Hank  Morgan  <='^?:'L^.^  H  H  R 

Jelsie  Tha.vcr  ^"i^^S.^yi  sweezey 

Buck  Pain  ler  ■  ■  Rnber^  s-a  eezey 

Short.v   Beno  B.  iJ. 

Jim  Morrat 


K. 


Hanishan 
A.  Perry 


Effie  Rane.v  Marpraret  ChiWs  R. 

Tom  Stevens.  G.  W.  Hanin_ioii 


Andy  McAUiBter.  . 
Otie  Simmons. 
Epli  Webber .  . 
Bill  Jerome.  . . 
Lafe  Jenkina 


J.  M.  Sarsent 
.  .R.  H.  Jones 
,M.  J.  Eaian,  1:.L 
.  .J.  K.  B>r-e 


"Or.  Webst'-r. 


il 


34 


M.  Bennett  '28 
.C.  A.  Hicks  ocC 
..Sara  Sherburne 
. .  .0.  M.  Gale  '31 


•  of  Miliiia. ... 

Biaitle  hall,  so  olten  the  setting  for 
festive  gatherings,  seems  of  late  destined 
to  witness  the  tragedy  of  defeat— the 
old  order  going  down  in  bitter  despair, 
crushed  by  the  onward  thrust  of  prog- 
ress. A  few  nights  ago  the  play  was 
"White  Wings"  by  PhiUp  Barry,  deal- 
ing with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
horse,  and  those  who  followed  him— a 
strange,  pathetic  drama  that  made 
trivialities  seem  all  important.  Last 
evening  it  was  "The  Chisholm  Trail, 
the  strug&les  of  the  cattlemen  against 
the  farmers  who  would  drive  the  herds 
from  their  old  ranges.  Here  again 
rere  was  defeat  and  desolation,  but  on 
a  larger,  more  terrible  scale.  No  feeble 
protests  were  used,  but  six  shooters 
spoke  plainly  and  to  the  point.  Violence 
was  met  with  violence  and  the  ranchers 
banded  together  to  drive  the  nesters 
out  of  the  state,  were  in  their  moment 
of  triumph  shot  down  by  the  militia. 
Like  a  falling  tower,  the  old  order 
crashed  to  the  ground,  destroying  those 
who  had  foreseen  the  uselessness  of  re- 
sistance with  those  who  would  never 
yield  As  a  plav,  "The  Chisholm  Trail 
lacks  unity,  but  as  a  magnificent  epic 
of  glorious  defeat  it  would  be  hard  to 

The  storv  is  very  simple:  Jim  Morgan, 
Header  of  the  cattlemen,  has  a  son  Hank, 
who  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
■his  father's  ideas.  In  love  with  a  gitj 
who  shares  his  dislikes  for  violence  anri 
"ruclty  and  driven  out  by  the  enraged 
im  who  calls  him  a  coward  and  dis- 
.v.ns  him.  Hank  leaves  his  sweetheart 

0  warn  the  cattlemen  of  their  im- 
^^nding  destruction  at  the  hands  of  tin 
iviitia,  and  dies  fighting  by  his  fathei  .s 
^  cie.    The  pity,  waste  and  futility  ci 

ha  whole  bitter  struggle  was  .almcsi 
mbearable.    In  the  end  Jjm  Morgan, 
f'.ving,  looks  at  liis  dead  ^n,  realize.3 
hat  if  the  boy's  advice  had  been  foi- 
owed  he  would  have  still  been  aUvc. 
nd  yet  refuses  to  admit  that  he  v,a.= 
11  the  wrong.    So  it  will  always  be— 
we  look  on  the  work  of  our  hands,] 
■  knowing  it  a  failure,  yet  cannot  wish 
,  it  otherwise.    Old  against  new,  stone 
'  against  steel— tragedy  always,  but  the 
'  wurld  must  go  on. 

It  seemed  to  us  last  night  that  the 
production  of  the  play  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Massey  reflected  tremendous 
credit  on  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club. . 

•  The  Chisholm  Grail,"  is  worthy  of ; 
production  far  more  so  than  the  mod- 
ernistic    nightmares    sometimes  at- 
tempted, it  is  powerful  though  some- 
times, notably  in  the  first    act,  too 
didactic.  Mrs.  Sullivan  writes  with  force,  | 
clarity,  sympathy,  and  understanding;  • 
she  needs  only  the  ability  to  draw  her 
icenes    closer    together.    Last    night's  j 
audience,  disgracefully  small,  was  stren- 
uously enthusiastic,  and  it  was  applause  , 
well  bestowed.  The  acting  was    of  a 
vei-y  high  order  and  would  not  suffer 
from  comparison  with  professional  pro- 
ductions. The  finest  work  was  done  by 
Kingsley    Perry    as    Jim  Morgan- 
brusque,    forceful,    unyielding,  lion- 
hearted,  a  true  veteran  of  the  Con- 
federate army— it  was  no  easy  job  for  a 

young  man  to  make  him  convincing.  Mr. 
Perry  never  faltered  and  from  first  to 
last  he  was  magnificent. 

As  the  unlikely  son  of  such  a  father, 
Charles  Leatherbee  was  also  very  fine, 
showing    as  he  did    Hank's  terrible 
struggle  between  his  loyalty  and  his  love, 
his  reason  and  his  family  pride.  The 
scene  between  father  and  son,  in  which 
the  latter  is  repudiated  by  the  former, 
was  highly  dramatic,  well  written  and 
well  acted,  while  the  parting  of  Hank 
and  Jessie  was  imutterably  tragic.  Tom 
Stevens,  the  hard-boiled  ranchman,  was 
excellently  played  by  G.  W.  Harrington, 
and  afforded  the  chief  comedy  of  the 
evening.  Frances  Small,  as  Sabina  Bar- 
ker, made  an  excellent  picture  of  a 
strong-minded,  righteous,  yet  attractive 
woman.    Jessica  Hill,  as  Jessie  Thayer,  f 
was  wholly  admirable,  pretty  yet  deter-  j 
mined,  a  pioneer  but  too  tender-hearted  | 
to  revel  in  bloodshed  and  battle,  as  did 
her    fiery    Aunt    Carrie,  excellently 
J  played  by  Helen  Field.    The  costimies 
ii'were  excellent,  the  atmosphere  well  sus- 
1  "  tained,  and  the  mobs  excellently  han- 
'  t  died,    A  serious,  rather  depressing  ev?- 
r  ning,  if  you  will,  but  Interesting  and 
,  commanding  from  start  to  finish. 
,  E.  L.  H. 

•  .APOLLO  CLUB  GIVES 

BENEFIT  CONCERT 

(Event  in  Symphony  to  Aid  Boston; 

1  Lying-in  Hospital 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  a 
benefit  concert  in  Symphony  hall  last 
eveiting  before  -.m  audience  most  appre- 
ciative, but  somewhat  lost  in  so  large  a 
hall.  The  concert  was  in  aid  of  the 
!i  sion  Lying-In  Hospital,  and  under 
auspices  of  the  Nurses'  Alumnae  As- 
lation.  The  club  sang  imder  the  di-l 
•ion  cf  Mr.  Thomnson  Stcne.  ,andl 


the  a.s...jting  artists  '.vc:l.  -  -'^'*i„' , 
Conde,  soprano;  Mr.  Oeorge  Boynvou. 
teiior;  Mr  Ary  Dulfer,  violinist,  and! 
Mr.  E.  Rupert  Sircom,  organist. 

The  opening  number  was  "Trelawny, 
'bv   TlSyer,   followed  by  /'Chorus  of 
'  Bacchantes"  by  Gounod,  both  by  the 

'^^These  were  followed  by  Miss  Conde. 
'  <=ii4inr  three  numbers,  but  the  space  , 
w"f"oo  large  for  Miss  Conde's  voice  • 
;  which  together  with  the  use  of  t^ 
much  tr?molo.  did  "ot  show  off  hei 
I  voice  to  its  best  advanUge.    Mr.  Ar\ 
I  Dulfer  a  Dutch  vioUnist,  who  made  hu. 
'  first  Boston  appearance,  was  twice  en- 

'"'"one  of  the  most  effective  numbers 
was  Horatio  Parker's  setting  of  Long- 
fellow^s  "The  Leap  of  Roushan  Beg 
Which  Mr.  EUsworth  E.  Blanchard  ^ 

Mr  E  Rupert  Sircom  played  a  suite 
for  the  organ  by  Handed  Mx  George 
Bovnton,  tenor,  sang  "Non  Vidi  Fronae 
in  Ramo";  "Aubade."  by  Lalo;  and 
•  Sail  Forth,"  by  Rogers.  j^„fc.c 
The  concert  closed  with  Chadwicks 
stirring  hymn  by  St.  Gregory^  ^  ^ 


occasional!;,  .'.nd  in  h*  lighter  mo.m  ;u., 
,„„,„„  did  it  have  the  pealilfcr  baritone  tim- 
were  sing  ng  _  romn<«<;  the 


not  ni  1...J  io  acid  to  A:^ 
popular  music." 

In  the  ballet  ther&  .  _ 
negroes.  The  music  contained  a  few 
phrases  of  "Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,"    a    fleeting    suggestion    of  _   

"Yankee  Doodle,"  "Dem  Goo-Goo  Eyes"^  ^^^^  ^j.  present  for  sensuous  music, 
and    "various    vaguely    remembered       '  expression  of  lyric  senti- 

^^A^d'for  the  production  at  the  Metro- 1  ment./Mr.  Leary  has  good  control  of 
politan   the   orchestration    called  for 


bre,  though  as  rc3:.ias  compass  the 
voice  might  be  what  the  singer  says  it 
is.  This  voice  is  for  robust  declama 


three  saxophones,  two  pianofortes,  a 
tenor  banio,  celesta,  drums  of  all  kinds, 
wood  block,  tam-Um,  anvils,  glocken- 
spiel, cylinder  bells,  xylophone  in  ad 


breath.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that 
he  indulged  too  often  in  spasmodic  out- 
bursts; yst  at  times  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  fine  melodic  line.  In 


spiel,  cyimaer  oeiis,  xyiupiiunc  »ii  avi-   =  - 

dition  to  a  great  symphony  orchestra  forte  passages  his  tones  were  now  ann 
of  strings,  woodwind  and  brass.  '  -  "  " 


Two  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  compositions  i 
will  be  played  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  evening.  Beethoven's 
Symphony  No.  7  is  also  on  the  pro- 

Mr.  Carpenter's  "Adventures  m  a  Per- 
ambulator" has  been  performed  here 
several  times  and  enjoyed.    His  "Sky- 
scrapers, a  Ballet  of  American  Life." 
has  not  been  heard  here.    It  was  in- 
tended originally  for  Diaghilev's  Ballet' 
Russe.    He  had  heard  of  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's ballet  pantomime,  "Krazy  Kat" 
it  was  performed  here  at  an  entertain-; 
ment  in  aid  of  the  Rheims  music  school, 
but  with  a  wretched  orchestra.  Dia- 
ghilev  saw  the  score  and  some  photo-; 
graphs  of  the  action.  He  suggested  thatj 
Mr.  Carpenter  should  write  a  balletj 
I  based  on  an  American  subject.  The  lat- 
ter returning  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
talked  with  the  impresario,  thought  oi  a 
composition  in  which  he  si^ould  embody 


I  Mr,  Carpenter's  symphony,  pianoforte 
concertino,  and  ballet  "The  Birthday  of 
th2  Infanta"  have  already  been  per- 

1  formed  here  at  symphony  concerts. 

The  Princess  Jacques  de  Broglie,  pian- 
ist, will  play  for  the  first  time  publicly 
in  Boston  this  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall. 
Bach-Busoni,  Now  Comes  the  Gentiles' 
J  Saviour,  and  Rejoice,  Beloved  Chris- 
tians. Schumann,  Toccata,  Franck, 
Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue.  Chopin, 
Etudes,  C  major,  C  sharp  minor,  G 
sharp  minor;  Nocturne,  C  minor;  Im- 
promptu, G  minor;  Polonaise,  A  flat. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison, 
conductor,  will  give  a  concert,  assisted 
by  Prank  Ramseyer,  pianist,  in  Sym- 
phony hall  tonight.  Part  songs:  Christ- 
mas Carols — (Christmas  song,  Le  Mira- 
cle de  St.  Nicholas,  Touro-Louro-Louro 


then  "tubby"  and  guttural,  yet  in  the 
upper  part  of  his  voice  they  were  firm, 
with  body,  and  agreeable  when  dis- 
creetly used. 

As  an  interpreter  he  has  much  to 
learn,  not  pcvliaps  on  the  intellectual 
side;  he  manifestly  realized  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  songs,  but  was  seldom 
able  to  carry  out  his  no  doubt  honorable 
intentions.  He  lacks  finesse,  subtlety; 
has  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  expressive 
coloring.  At  present  he  might  ^be  de- 
scribed as  a  "Straight  away"  smger. 

Features  of  the  program  were  the 
noble  air  of  Peri  and  the  air  of  LuUy. 
Mr.  Leary  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter;  it  was  better 
suited  to  his  voice  and  rhetorical  force. 
Loeffler's  setting  of  Verlaaine's  sinister 
verses  has  much  more  of  the  irony  and 
macrabe  than  that  of  the  amiable 
'  Mme.  Poldowski's.  The  audience,  a 
'  small  one,  applauded  liberally.  Mr. 
Leary  added  to  the  program,  which  was 


i?^rr°t^h  and  m^oV  the  united  States 
I  in  its  association  with  jazz,  but  Dia 
ighilev  insisted  that  the  music  should 
I  not  depend  on  any  planned  story,  when, 
I  the  score  was  completed,  he  and  nis 
I  associates  would  provide  a  scenario. 

The  music  was  ready  in  1924.  Mr. 
Carpenter   and  Diaghilev   met  agam., 
Diaghilev  expressed  himself  as  delighted  Verdl 
-like  Clara  in  the  old  story.  The  pro- 
Iduction  was  to  be  at  Monte  Carlo  in 
March  1925,  but  there  was  a  hitch. 
iThe  Metropolitan  Opera  House  made 
i  a  bid  for  the  ballet;  Gatti-Casazza  in- 
Ivited  Mr.  Carpenter  to  ^0"°/. .^^'^  own' 
'ideas  about  the  mounting  of  the  work. 
Robert  Edmond  Jones  was  chosen  to 
aid  him.  AS  the  dancing  ■would  be  of 
an  unusual  nature  as  far  as  that  opera 
ho-ase  was  concerned.  Samuel  Lee.  a 
Broadway  producer,  was  called  in  to 
fegulate  the  evolutions  of  the  dancers 
The  ballet  was  produced  m  New  York 
on  Feb.  19,  1926.    As  a  concert  piece  it 
1  has  also  been  performed,  as  m  Chicago 
on  Nov.  5-6,  1926. 


Bring  a  Torch,  Les  Anges  dans  Nos  of  the  conventional  order  in  this  re- 
Campagnes).  Brahms,  Der  Gang  zum  spect:  Italian,  German,  French  with 
Liebchen.  Sullivan,  Choruses  from  "Yeo-  English  or  American  composers  bring - 
men  of  the  Guard,"  Viadana,  O  Sa-|  ing  up  the  rear.  If  a  singer  should  daie 
^Tum  Convivium.  Krug,  Morning  to  reverse  the  order  begin  with  Ameii- 
Hvmn.  Byrd,  Ave  Verum.  Morley,  My  can  and  English  songs  and  let  Strauss 
'Bbnny  Lass.  French  Canadian  Fplk  1  and  Brahms  be  at  the  end  o^^^  h^^^^^^ 
1  Songs  (J'entends  le  Moulin,  La-bas  'sur  cession-would  there  be  a  peiturbation 
ces  montagnes,  Les  trois  fiUes  d'un  of  nature?  Would  an  avenging  shaft 
prince).  Franck,  Choeur  des  Chameliers.  leaving  Apollo  s  twanging  bow  pierce 
Rimskv-Korsakov,  Choruses  from  "Sad-  the  rash  s.nger  s  heart  or  livei-said 
ko."  Piano  solos:  Bach,  French  Suite  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  be  the  seat 
No.  6.  Bizet-Rachmaninoff,  minuet  from  of  the  emotions.- 
"L'Arlesienne"  Suite  No.  1.  Palmgren, 
Arietta.  Debussy,  Les  Collines  d'Ana- 
capri.  Heilman,  April  Green.  Leonard, 
Adagio.  Balakirev,  Islamey.  Mr.  Ram- 
seyer is  the  pianist  of  tWe  Glee  Club, 

Aidan  Redmond,  baritone  and  an- 
nouncer of  station  WBZ,  and  Vincent 
Spolzino,  tenor,  also  of  that  station,  will 
give  a  concert  tonight  in  Stelnert  hall. 
Arias  by  Donizetti,  Handel,  Massenet, 
Diaz,  Messager;  songs  by  Donaudy, 
Scott,  Doda,  La  Forge,  Neapolitan  and 
Irish  folksongs;  duets  by  Benedict  and 


Manya  Huber,  a  young  pianist  of  New 
York,  will  give  her  first  recital  in  Bos- 
ton, Saturday  afternoon,  in  Jordan  hall. 
Mozart's  Sonata,  A  major;  Beethoven's 
Sonata  Appassionata,  a  ballade,  a  ma- 
zurka, two  preludes,  two  etudes  and  a 
scherzo  by  Chopin.  Four  years  ago  she 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  in  the 
national  music  week  in  New  York.  In 
that  city  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  a  professional  last  season. 


Mme.  GalU-Curcl  will  give  next  Sun- 
day afternoon's  concert  in  Symphony 
hall.    The  People's  Symphony  orches- , 
tra  will  play  in  Jordan  hall  that  after- 1 
noon;  the  Boston  Flute  Players'  Clubj 
at  the  Boston  Art  Club;  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Gulesian,  composer   and   pianist,  and} 
Mme.  Avierino,  soprano,  will  be  heard 


.  The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the 

ballet  includes  argument: 

"'Skyscrapers'  is  a  ballet  which  seeks  j^^^  Avierino,  soprano,  w:;i  oe  usaiu 

to  reflect  some  of  the  ma'ny  rhythmic  at  the  Boston  PubUc  Library  at  8  P.  M 

.y.^'nf,  and  <;ounds  of  modern  Amer-  Native  Chinese  music  will  he  performed 
movements  and  sounds  oi  mo  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.  ,^.3^ 

ican  life.  It  has  no  story,  in  the  usually 

accepted  sense;  but  proceeds  on  the  ^ 

simple  fact  that  American  life  reduces 

itself  essentially  to  violent  alternations 

of  work  and  play,  each  with  its  own 


peculiar  and  distinctive  rhythmic  char 
acter  The  action  of  the  ballet  is  merely 
a  series  of  moving  decorations  reflecting 
some  of  the  obvious  external  features 
of  this  life,  as  follows: 

"Scene  1— Symbols  of  restlessness. 

"Scene  2— An  abstraction  of  the  sky 
scraper  and  of  the  work  that  produce 
it— and  the  interminable  crowd  tha 

''''••Scene^'3-The  trapsition  from  work  ' 

"'•l^c^ene  4-Any  'Coney  Island'  and  a 
reflection  of  a  few  of  its  manifold  ac-, 
tivities— interrupted  presently  by  a 
throw  back,'  in  the  movie  sense,  t^, 
the  idea  of  work,  and  reverting  withj 
equal  suddenness  to  play. 
••Scene  5— The  return  from  play  to 

work.  „ 
"Scene  6— Skyscrapers. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  music  that 
Mr.  Carpenter's  jazz  and  semi-jazz  are 
not  "bald  Incorporations  of  cabaret 
tunes  ...  not  literal  jazz,  but  jazz 
as  it  has  filtered  through  the  mind  of  a 
musician'  who  thinks  in  terms  of  art, 
whose  purjxjse  was  to  write  an  art  work. 


The  program  of  the  Boston  Symp:-;ony 
orchestra's  concert  next  Monday  night 
in  Symphony  hall,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  will  be  as  follows:  Haydn, 
Symphonv.  G  major  (B.  and  H.,  No.  13) ; 
Strauss.  "Don  Juan";  Martinu,  La  Ba- 
garre;  Honegger,  incidental  music  to 
d'Annunzio's  "Fedra";  Stravinsky,  suite 
from  the  ballet.  "Petrouchka." 


WALTER  LEARY 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

-s-e-Lsr^Hr 

.art,  Nor  piu  andraj  CNo-  d^  Figa^ro)_ 
Strauss,  Traum  durchj 
ung.  Zueignung.  Branms, 


light. 

to  Me,  Sing 

accompanist.  deary's  voice 

''^'S--y  rather  tSof  a  basso 
seemed  yssteid.y  ra  n  ^  ^^.^^^^  only 


itant; 


than  that 


KNEISEL  QUARTET 

The  Marianne  Kneisel  string  quartet 
(Marianne  Kneisel,  Elizabeth  Worth, 
Mary  Lackland,  Nancy  Wilson)  gave  a 
concert  last  night  in  Steinert  hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Haydn,  Quartet 
D  major,  op.  64  No.  5;  Debussy,  Quartet. 
Smetana,  Quartet  E  minor  ("Aus  meinem 

Leben").  , 

For  sentimental  reasons  alone  tne 
audience  of  good  size  would  have  been 
'  interested  in  this  Quartet  with  its 
leader,  the  daughter  of  Franz  Kneisel. 
affectionately  remembered  in  Boston  as 
musician  and  man,  but  there  were  other 
reasons  for  the  Spplause  last  night. 
The  ensemble  playing  showed  improve- 
ment.  When  the  Quartet  first  visited 
"  Boston  it  was  a  case  of  first  vioUn  ai-' 
ways  prominent:  the  associates  meekly 
accompanied.  Now  there  is  a  finer 
sense  of  proportion.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  Var  the  old  music  of  Haydn,  fresher 
today  than  some  written  within  a  few 
years.  It  was  played  tastefully  and  with 
spirit  for  the  most  part.  The  Minuet 
was  not  strongly  enough  rhythmed.  nor 
was  the  performance  of  the  trio  clear. 
As  for  the  music  by  Debussy  and 
Smetana— it  requires  quartet  players  of 
full  stature  and  long  association.   

[FLORENCE  BOWES, 

Florence  Bowes,  soprano,  sang  this 
j  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  ac- 
companied by  Richard  Malaby: 

Poesie  Persiana,  SantoUquido;  Se  Flo- 
'rindo  e  fedele,  Scarlatti;  Les  Larmes 
(Werther),  Massanet;  Si  tu  le  veux, 
Koechlin;  Dansons  la  gigue,  Polaowski; 
To  one  who  passed  whistling  thro'jgh 
the  night.  Five  Eyes,  Armstrong  Gibbs; 
The  Early  Morning,  Graham  Peel: 
Come  not  when  I  am  dead,  Holbrooke; 
Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,  Liszt;  Staend- 
chen,  Strauss;  Zur  Zuh  Sur  Zuh.  Er 
ists.  Wolf;  Elegy,  Campbell-Tiptort; 
The  Piper,  Michael  Head;  June.  Ari^l 
Gross;  When  I  love  you.  Martin  Cole. 

It  is  the  preUminary  announcements 
which  designated  Miss  Bowes  a  soprano; 
the  program  last  night  was  silent  as  to 
the  nature  of  her  voice.  It  seems,  m 
fact,  a  mezzo-soprano,  of  long  range 
and  of  beautiful  quality,  notably  warm 
and  resonant  in  the  medium  register, 
though  endowed  with  high  notes  of  a 
^remarkable  delicacy  and  purity. 

A  singer,  beyond  question,  of  real 
intelligence.  Miss  Bowes  has  evidently 
devoted  much  time— time  wisely  spent— 
to  the  training  of  this  admirable  organ. 
-She  has  acquired,  in  conse<luem,',  an 


excri'dingly  .■■.innoth  logaic 
the  value  of  resonance  of  \',uiuu  ..iMd  , 
she  rejoices  in  a  clean  attack.  Though 
she  has  it,  in  her  power  to  sustain  a 
long  phrase  with  firmness.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  a  singer  of  Miss  Bowes's  talent 
should  not  be  able  to  draw  the  breath 
of  life  more  quietly,  than  she  appeared 
able  to  do  last  night.  Because,  further- 
more, ot  this  unfortunate  system  of 
breathing— so,  at  least,  some  people 
must  believe — she  could  not,  last  night, 
attain  tlie  bodily  freedom  which  alone 
can  lead  td  distinct  enunciation. 

A  pity  this  is,  for  Miss  Bowes  Is 
surely  a  person  who  understands  the 
worth  of  clear  sp3ech  and  who  has 
worked  hard  to  achieve  it.  If  only  she 
had  worked  wisely  as  well  she  would 
have  doubled  the  effect  of  songs  so  ex- 
cellently sung  as  those  by  Peel  and  by 
Armstrong  Gibbs.  Well  sung  they  were, 
with  phrasing  both  nice  and  intelli- 
gent, with  tone  quality  fitting  their 
meaning,  their  atmosphere  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

As  much  might  be  said  for  her  other 
songs,  all  sung  with  feeling  and  with 
fine  musical  taste— if  one  may  except 
two  where  singer  and  pianist  seemed 
not  in  fullest  accord.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  Miss  Bowes  will  see  her  way 
to  remedying  a  defect  which  is  doing 
her  fine  art  real  damage.       R.  R.  G. 


Trst  appearance 
of  de  brogue  here 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Princess  Jacques  de  Broglie, 
,anist,  played  at  Jordan  hall  yester- 
ay  afternoon  for  the  first  time  in  Bos-  j 
)n.  (She  had  been  heard  here  at  a 
rivate  musicale.)  She  would  much 
refer  to  appear  as  a  pianist  in  this 
juntry  with  the  name  by  which  she 
,  known  in  Europe,  by  which  her  repu- 
ition  was  won  and  is  established.  It 
,  her  New  York  manager  who  insists 
n  her  being  billed  as  a  real  live  pnn- 
ess,  though  she  herself  laughingly  says 
ne  is  only  a  princess  by  accident,  not 
V  birth. 

Her  program  read  as  follows:  Bach- 
lusoni,  "Now  Comes  the  Gentiles 
.aviour"  and  "Rejoice,  Beloved  Ciiris- 
ians."  Schumann,  Toccata.  Franck, 
'relude,  Chorale  and  fugue.  Chopin, 
£tudes,  C  major,  C  snarp  minor,  U 
iharp  minor;  Wocturae,  C  minor;  Im- 
promptu, G  minor;  Polonaise,  A  flat 
major. 

When  one  remembers  what  enormities 
Busoni  committed  in  Bach's  name  by 
transcribing  works  for  the  organ  and 
the  violin  Chaconne,  it  \.as  v"th  fear 
and  trembling  that  one  saw  the  Chorale 
transcriptions  on  the  . program.  In  this 
instance  Busoni  moderated  his  fell  rage, 
was  not  violently  impudent,  and  -was  tor 
him,  discreet.  The  Princess  made  the 
most  of  them.  Schumann's  Toccata  was 
once  a  favorite  concert  piece.  Of  late 
years  it  is  seldom  played,  except  by  stu-  . 
dents  as  a  technical  exercise.  The  per- 
formance yeseterday  was  brilliant  in  the 
virtuoso  manner. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Prelude, 
Chorale,  and  Fugue  was  disappointing, 
though  not  on  the  technical  side.  One 
missed  the  mysticism,  the  spiritual  long- 
ing and  exaltation  that  give  this  work 
Its  peculiar  place  m  the  modern  lit- 
erature of  the  piano.  As  played  yester- 
day, often  feverishly,  this  noble  com- 
position might  have  been  a  piece  by 
Liszt  revised  and  edited  by  Busoni. 
Played  as  it  should  be  played  this  music 
is  intensely  religious  tthe  most  religious 
music  is  that  without  a  text  of  "sacred" 
words;  music  that  appeals  most  inti- 
mately to  the  soul  and  lifts  it  into  the 
region  of  celestial  air  and  light). 

The  princess  fared  better  with  the 
pieces  by  Chopin.  There  were  exquisite 
details  in  the  performance;  often  a 
dazzling  exhibition  of  polished  mechan- 
l.-,m  working  with  the  utmost  smooth- 
ness and  ease.  Ye;  in  the  interpreta- 
tion there  was  at  times  merely  the  im- 
pression of  mere  gutter;  brilliance  not 
always  free  from  hardness,  pleasing! 
superficiality  without  emotional  sub-^ 
stance  beneath. 

An  interesting,  perplexing,  modest  ap-i 
pearing  pianist  of  marked  technical 
ability.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will 
play  here  again,  with  a  more  carefullj 
considered  program,  with  an  audience 
large  enough  to  inspire  her.  The  sm.a'l 
number  of  hearers  yesterday  applaudec 
heartily. 

There  are  "wandering  melodies,"  as 
[wiliielm  Tappert  called  tunes  that  are 
[found  to  be  the  same  in  different 
I  countries  at  different  periods,  and  thus 
j  expose  a  modern  composer  using  them 
for  thematic  material  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,.     So  there  are  wandering 
jokes,   sometimes   of   an  anecdotical 
nature,  that  have  been  handed  down 
I  through  the  centuries.    Plutarch,  for 
example,  in  one  of  his  essays,  tells  a 
I  fii-st-class   joke  about  a  man,  who, 
iTV0\vin2  a  stone  at  a  dog  and  l  it:  , 


lis  mother-in-law,  shouted:  "Not,  so 
oad." 

'Chaliapin,  in  "Pages  of  My  Life" — we 
speak  of  the  translation  from  the  Rus- 
sian into  French  by  H.  Pernot — we  have 
not  seen  the  English  version,  which  is 
said  to  be  expurgated — tells  of  Gen. 
Ernst,  military  governor  at  Tlflis.  It 
was  said  of  this  general  that  whenever 
he  began  to  abuse  his  wife,  she  would 
go  to  the  piano  and  play  the  national 
anthem,  whereupon  he  would  fall  into 
the  martial  position,  hands  on  the 
seams  of  his  trousers.  His  box  in  the 
theatre  was  Just  above  the  brass  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra.  He  noticed  one 
night  that  the  trombones  suddenly 
stopped  playing.  This  breach  of  duty 
he  thought  intolerable.  He  summoned 
the  manager: 

"Why  are  those  trombones  not  play- 
ing?" 

"Because  they  have  rests." 

"Do  they  receive  the  same  salary  as 
the  others?"  i 

"To  be  sure."  | 

"Then  be  good  enough  to  tell  them 
to  play  the  next  time  without  stopping. 
I'm  not  going  to  support  loafers." 

A  very  good  story,  very  well  told,  O 
Fiodor.  It  is  also  one  of  the  many 
stories  told  of  John  Stetson  when  he 
was  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  In 
the  Boston, version  the  instruments  were 
clarinets. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  observed  a  sad  remissness  in 
the  story  of  one  of  The  Herald  reporters. 
I  am  grieved  at  his  failure  to  reach 
those  heights  of  which  he  was  capable. 
In  a  colorless  way  he  stated:  "The  Win- 
field  A.  C.  defeated  the  Gate  of  Heaven 
A.  C."  It  is  apparent  that  he  really 
should  have  said:  The  Winfield  A,  C. 
crashed  the  Gate  of  Heaven. 
Yours  for  a  brighter  world, 
Cambridge.  UTWARE. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

(As   tnlrl    to    .Tnspnh    Bazonnus    bv    Ira  P. 
Kahn.  the  Famous  Nut  King-.) 

My  first  aim  in  life  was  not  to  be  a 
nut  king.  Rather,  it  was  at  an  older 
brother  whom  I  crowned  with  a  bottle 
of  dinner  he  had  attempted  to  appro- 
priate for  his  own  use  at  a  time  when 
he  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  I  was 
asleep.  Encouraged  by  my  success  in 
this  I  took  another  crack  at  him — this 
time  just  on  general  principles — a  week 
or  so  later.  I  missed,  and  was  so  upset 
by  my  failure  that  I  fell  out  of  my  two 
story  high  chair  and  caressed  several 
square  yards  of  hardwood  floor  with  my 
beak,  which  thereupon  assume<i  the 
awry  posture  it  has  since  maintained. 
I  To  my  mother  (and  bankers)  I  owe 
everything.  She  was  not  one  to  spare 
I  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.  Not  she!  I 
'was  scarce  able  to  toddle  before  she  was 
dealing  out  jurisdiction  to  me  with 
abundant  frequency.  I  recall  finding  a 
match  one  day  and  gleefully  setting 
fire  to  the  house.  When  the  fire  and 
excitement  had  died  down,  mother 
started  for  me — she  got  me.  I  felt  as 
though  the  fire  had  broken  out  anew. 
Just  in  the  midst  of  her  activities, 
mother  stopped  and  suddenly  emitted  a 
terrified  shriek!    It  had    .    .  . 

(The  next  installment  of  this  exciting, 
inspiring  story  by  Mr.  Bazoopus  will  ap- 
pear in  an  early  issue.) 

CHRISTMASTIDE 

(For  As  the  World  Wafs) 

Christmas  spirit  in  the  air 
Christmas  chatter  everywhere 
hear  the  sounds  of  Christmas  mirth 
joy  and  peace  to  all  the  earth 
Christmas  shoppers  in  the  shops 
Christmas  dolls  and  Christmas  tops 
Mamie  steps  on  someone's  toes 
green  umbrella  stabs  her  nose 
portly  matron  crashes  through 
knocks  her  for  a  loop  or  two 
Mamie  staggers  to  the  front 
hits  the  line  for  two-yard  bunt 
fast  cross-buck  and  fighting  hard 
tallies  off  another  yard 
snappy  end  run  fails  .to  gain 
thrown  for  loss  by  slinky  jane 
up  and  fighting,  nerves  on  edge 
plunges  through  with  flying  wedge 
wriggles  through  the  final  yard 
buys  her  nickel  Christmas  card 
tinsel  star  and  manger  low 
hovel  draped  in  tinsel  snow 
message  sweet  of  Christinas  mirth- 
joy  and  peace  to  all  the  earth 

H.  T.  M.  \ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Sees  Record  Yule  Business."— Chi- 
cago Journal  of  Commerce.  Oh  how  we 
hate  that  Yule.  It's  as  bad  as  kiddies. 
The  only  time  we  like  to  hear  that  word 
IS  when  it  comes  in  songs  such  as  "Then 
Yule  Remember  Me"  and  "Yule  Never 
Miss  the  Water  'Til  the  Well  Runs  Dry  " 
"Yule  Be  Sorry  That  You  Made  Me 
Cry."  But  outside  of  the  dear  old  songs 
we  detest  the  word:  r.  h.  L. 

THE  SUN  SHALL  BE  DARKENED 

When  one  begins  to  thicken  round  the 
hips. 

He  knows  the  lure  of  youth  Is  on  the 
wane; 

And  so  he  grasps  at  every  love  that 

passes. 

For  who  can  tell  when  love  will  pass 
again? 


I"  yoiiih  ,vhpn  hips  are  .sUm  and  figur 
slender,  • 
Love  grows  in  great  profusion  every- 
where; ' 
But  wheir  one's  girth  is  more  than  six 
and  thirty. 
He  deems  the  tawdriest  rose  an  orchid 
rare. 

It's  then  the  future  seems  to  He  before 
him 

A  barren  waste  of  bran  and  gluten 
bread. 

Then  spinach  takes  the  place  of  baked 
potatoes, 

And  virtue  like  a  vulture  guards  his 
bed. 

—The  Phantom  Lover. 

"Many  ask  to  see  Ruth  (Snyder)  die 
in  chair.  Hundreds  of  requests  reach 
Sing  Sing." 

We  have  always  maintained  that 
streets  in  Boston  would  be  blocked,  pick- 
pockets would  rejoice,  the  crowd  on  the 
Common  and  nearby  would  rival  that  in 
the  Harvard  stadium  or  Yale  bowl  on 
(the  great  football  day  if  it  were  an- 
nounced that  a  woman  was  to  be  burned 
aUve  near  the  band  stand.  Even  Uncle 
Amos  and  Aunt  Clarissa  would  leave  the 
farm  for  Boston  in  the  early  morning. 

THE  REQUEST  COURTEOUS 

(Albany  Centiiiel.  Auril  13.  1798) 

Postrider,  informs  his  customers  that 
he  stands  in  need  of  a  little  cash.  He 
requests  all  in  arrears  to  make  payment: 
Due  attention  to  this  notice  will  enable 
him  to  travel  the  bad  roads  this  spring 
[With  a  merry  heart. 

THE  HORSE  RACE 

(From    the    Clinton    Primer,  Philadelphia, 

1S2-) 

Who  loves  a  horse  race?  Are  not  too 
many  fond  of  it?  Does  it  not  lead  to 
many  evils,  and  to  frequent  ruin?  Never 
go  to  a  horse  race.  Mr.  Mix  had  one 
child,  whom  he  called  Irene;  he  had 
also  a  good  farm,  and  some  money.  He 
went  to  the  races  with  his  child,  dressed 
in  black  crape,  for  the  loss  of  her  dear 
mother.  Here  Mr.  Mix  drank  freely 
and  bet  largely,  and  lost  all  he  was 
worth.  At  night,  he  went  home  a  beg- 
gar; took  a  dose  of  brandy,  and  died 
before  morning,  leaving  his  child  a 
pennyless  orphan.  Never  go  to  a  horse 
race. 

HARASSING  DOMESTICITY 

(Boston  Post  Boy,  May  14.  1744) 

These  are  to  give  notice  that  I  the 
Subscriber  will  not  pay  Debts,  from  this 
Date  which  shall  be  contracted  by  Han- 
nah my  wife,  for  sundry  Reasons  too 
aggravating  to  be  mentioned.  May  7 
1'744,  JOHN  MUNSON.  ' 

THE  SAFETY  PIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  night  I  needed  some  safety 
pms.  No,  not  that;  I  wanted  Jo  pin  up 
an  oversize  costume.  But  where  does 
one  go  to  buy  safety  pins?  Undoubted- 
ly, I  thought,  a  laundry  will  have  safe- 
ty pins.  I  explained  my  need  to  three 
bewildered  orientals.  "Safety  pins'"  I 
said,  trying  to  imitate,  to  impersonate  a 
safety  pm.  "See?  Stickum  through- 
pin— fasten— the  little  children!"  Pin- 
ally  one  yellow  face  brightened.  "Bling 
um  in  eight  clock  morning,"  said  the 
yellow  face.  I  slammed  the  door;  there 
was  an  American  laundry  hard  by.  The 
American  laundryman  listened  to  my 
plea,  then  laughed  long  and  heartily 
while  I  blushed.  He  hadn't  seen  a  safe- 
ty pin  for  years.  I  bid  adieu  to  the 
bachelor  and  ducked  into  an  apothecary 
Success  at  last!  A  drug  store  sells  every- 
thing.      GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 

A.  M.  M,  asks:  "Have  you  in  th-'s 
wagging  world  happened  to  hear  of  the 
ultra-dramatic  selection  entitled  Wil^' 
Nell,  or  the  Pet  of  the  Plain.'  or  'Hci 
Final  Sacrifice'?  I  am  intere.^tco  in 
finding  this. story  and  the  name  of  its 
perpetrator." 


HARVARD  GLEE CLUBI 


The  Harvard  Glee  Club  gave  the  first 
concert  of  the  season  in  Symphony  hall 
last  evening.  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davison 
conductin-g.  They  were  assisted  by. 
Frank  Ramseyer,  pianist,  who  played 
the, French  Suite  No.  6  by  Bach,  and  a 
half  dozen  smaller  compositions. 

The  first  series  on  the  program  was 
Christmas  carols  for  chorus,  and  these 
were  sung  in  charming  Clrristmas  spirit 
Very  delicate  efforts  were  attained  in 
the  chorus  throughout  the  evening,  and 
the  excellent  training  by  Dr.  Davison 
was  clearly  evident.    At  places  there 
was  a  lack  of  force  for  purposes  of  con-  I 
trast,  and  this  was  particularly  true  in  j 
the  tenors.    Their  best  work  occurred 
in  the  choruses  from  "The  Yeomen  off 
the    Guard,"  by    Arthm-  Sullivan,  in 
which  W.  Clark  Atwater  sang  the  tenor  , 
solos.    His  singing  was  in  good  taste 
and,  without  forcing  a  tone,  was  audi- 
bl.r  ;ii)o\e  the  chorus  at  all  times. 


I  Mr.  Ram.-eyer,  accompanist  t^^tfle 
club,  played  a  number  of  piano  solos, 
opening  with  a  French  Suite  by  Bach, 
and  other  shorter  pieces.  Mr.  Ram- 
seyer proved  himself  a  most  promising 
fetudenl,  but  the  need  of  further  train- 
ing wa.s  evident.  He  is  somewhat  in- 
clined to  sentimentali.sm.  which  often 
overtakes  him  as  a  climax  is  nearing. 
ond  all  forc'js  need  to  be  gathered  In  to 
reach  it.  Mr.  Ramseyer  then  seems  to 
droop  and  hold  back  the  fire  which 
would  make  it  effective.  Other  num- 
bers showed  a  technique  of  widening 
range,  but  some  lacked  continuity  of 
Ideas,  and  needed  building  of  a  more 
symmetrical  phrasing. 

The  next  concert  of  the  series  will  be 
given  on  Feb.  16  next,  when  the  assist- 
ing artists  will  be  Pablo  Casals  the 
•cellist.  ^  A.  H.  D. 

Tenor  and  Baritone  Give  Ac- 
ceptable Program 


Vincent  Spolzino,  tenor,  and  Aidan 
Redmond,  baritone,  gave  a  concert  to- 
gether last  night  in  Steinert  hall.  Mr. 
Spolzino  sang  Donizetti's  "Una  Purtiva 
Lagrima,"  a  Handel  air,  "Would  You 
Gain  the  Tender  Creature";  one  of 
Danaudy's  pseudo-ancient  airs,  a  song 
by  Scott  and  two  Neapolitan  songs.  Mr. 
Redmond  contributed  the  big  aria  from 
Massenet's  "Herodiade,"  an  arioso  from 
Diaz's  "Benvenuto,"  a  song  from  Messa- 
,|ers  La  Malson  Grise,"  a  "Cavalcata 
Zingaresca"  by  Doda,  La  Forge's  "Be- 
fore the  Crucifix"  and  two  Irish  folk 
songs.  There  were  also  duets,  one  from 
Benedict's  "The  Lily  of  Killarney"  and 
another  from  "La  Porza  del  Destino." 

These  young  concert-givers  are  men 
of  wise  judgment.  Pupils  still,  if  one 
may  make  bold  to  guess,  pupils,  however 
who  already  have  gained  a  considerable 
I  experience  in  singing  before  a  public, 
they  showed  the  good  sense,  when  the 
spirit  moved  them  to  venture  a  concert 
of  their  own,  to  confine  their  program 
strictly  to  such  music  as  they  know  how 
to  sing— music,  no  doubt,  they  love  to 
sing,  and  the  average  audience  loves  to 
hear.  No  Debussy  for  these  intelligent 
young  men,  let  alone  Hindemith  or 
Stravinsky  or  Szymanowski.  Why  should 
they  bore  themselves  or  the  people  out 
to  hear  them? 

Choosing  the  better  part,  they  con- 
fined their  efforts  to  music  more  closely 
fitted  to  their  smooth,  fresh  young 
voices  and  their  present  state  of  mu- 
sical development.  Thus  they  were  able 
to  sing  their  program  very  acceptably 
And  they  were  also  able  to  please  right 
lieartily,  an  audience  of  good  size  If 
all  young  singers  were  to  look  facts  full 
in  the  face,  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Spolzino 
and  Mr.  Redmond,  musical  life  in 
Boston  would  wax  the  healthier.  In 
their  choice  of  an  accompanist,  by  the 
way,  they  gave  further  evidence  of 
their  sound  judgment.  R.  R.  g 


mmi  OPEN 

AT  THE  COLONIAL 

ouLiUNlAL — "Rosahe,"  Plorenz  Zieg- 
I  feld's  nev/est  musical  comedy  starring 

Marilyn  Miller  and  featuring  Jack  Don- 
;  ahue.  Music  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and 
j  George  Gershwin.  Book  by  V/illiam 
•  Anthony    Maguire    and    Guy  Bolton 

Dances  by  Seymour  Felix  and  scenes  by 
:  Joseph  Urban.  First  time  on  anv 
.stage.  The  cast: 

.Warinka   Antonina  Lalaew 

l^^r^  .Rabisco  -Halford  Young 

if^t   ^T>^'''^"   Clarence  01t\-er 

S  ''^e  Rnhisco  A.  P,  Ka.vc 

fK'"''  Cyril    Frank  Morgan 

Mar-'r,-..ret  Jl-le 


}uePn 


iRosita  .... 

Alia   

Xenia   

Sister  Anffplifa 
Bill  Delroy  , 
Capt.   Richard  Fay 


Claudia  Dell 
-Gl.idy.s  Glad 
.  Jeanne  Audrec 
Hazel  Forbes 
-Katherin"  Burlte 
.^  Jack  Donahue 

X'rincesR  Rosalie   "".^Zif^^^'unitr 

Steward,  on  the  S.  S.  Isle  de  France 

Head  Steward,.  c'lwles'^  rnShnU 

I'orns.  Lieutenant.     .  ;   Edwa?d  Graha-i 

Superintendent  of   West   Point  ^'^"3"! 

leapt.    Banner.   .  ^""rf^-  *ri^l^ V  ^ 

°f  P?/-!''^-'  ■  ■  •  ciareL^'cmrM 
'rl-I:     ^'^;^,'"»    of   Bulcana,  .  .  Joe  T)-ivi< 

i-rhl  exK7,^r°ifPp"^'''''  •  Harry  Douit  .. 
■i'V  ^x'^l^S  ?/  i^'e«'-e..,  Clarence  de  .SiI^  a 
jlhe  e.'c.Sultap  of  T-rkey.   .  .  !  .  HeSri  JaoMn 

Plorenz  Ziegfeld  can  always  be  ds- 
)peu(3ed  upon  to  produce  a  show  of  the 
I  glorified  sort  as  far  as  sets  and  ■  cos- 
1  turning  go,  and  in  "Rosalie"  he  has  *"ur- 
(  nished  his  star,  Marilyn  Miller,  now  re- 
turiied  to  the  fold,  with  a  background 
cf  trappings  that  dazzle  and  glimmer 
and  do  all  those  things  that  make  for 
glorification.  LincUaergh  and  Queen 
Marie  have  influenced  tl^e  authors  of 
the  book  of  "Rosahe,"  so  we  have  for  ■ 
hero  a  daring  West  Point  student  who 
flies  across  the  ocean  to  the  romantic 
country  of  Romanza  in  order  to  find 
the  girl  of  his  dreams,  the  princess 
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Vhom  he  has  mef  pvivibusly  in  Pans.; 
The  lovers  are  separated  when  the  dar- 
ing aviator  discovers  that  his  loved  one 
Is  of  royal  birth.  West  Point  on  the 
.Hudson  is  the  next  scene  for  the  Queen 
•of  Romanza  is  visiting  America  and 
^Wlth  her  are  her  daughter  and  the  king. 
Again  the  lovers  meet,  only  to  be  sep- 
arated by  the  irate  queen.  This  sort  of, 
thing  gees  oti  m  rous:ng  musical  com-| 
edy  style  until  everybody,  principals, 
ladies  of  the  ensemble  and  all,  findl 

themselves  in  Paris,  where  true  love 
reigns. 

Jack  Donahue,  who  needs  only  to 
show  his  foot  on  Boston  stages  to  be 
greeted  with  wild  applause,  has  a  lot 
of  fun  with  his  role  of  almost  aviator. 
He  is  the  "pal"  of  the  hero,  the  two 
of  them  are  West  Point  students.  Don- 
ahue is  the  sort  of  Mr.  Fix-It  who  helps 
aiortg  the  romance  -between  the  fair 
Drincess  and  his  "buddy,"  and  inci- 
dentally has  time  to  carry  on  an  in- 
t»restir^  love  affair  of  bis  own  with 
Mary  O'Brien,  a  pert,  bright  little  lady 
n  til"  ' — 50-'  '  >  '■''■'i  Arnst.  who  works 
beautifully  with  him  in  their  various 
numbers.  *'  I' 

Marilyn  Miller 'is  a  lovely  picture  ev-  I' 
ery  moment  she  is  on  the  stage.  Her  li 
entrance,  a  regular  daughter  of  the  regi- 

inent  touch,  gives  her  wonderful  back- 
ground. Her  voice  has  improved  tre-  | 
inendously  and  she  has  developed  a  i 
■luprisingly  rich  contralto  quality.  Her 
song,  "Kingdom  of  Dreams,"  at  the 
close  of  act  one.  showed  this  to  best 
idvantage.  Her  dancing,  as  always,  was 
xquisite. 

The  second  act  did  not  start  until  | 
about  1 1  o'clock.  Jack  Donahue  made  | 
in  announcement  for  Mr.  Ziegfeld  to  i 
fhe  effect  that  tlie  show  was  at  present  | 
one  hour  too  long  and  that  producer  ; 
was  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  Bos-  i 
on  audiences  for  judicious  cutting,  i 
This  to  be  demonstrated  by  their  ap-  i 
plause  and  laughter  or  lack  of  it.  ; 

The  music  appears  to  satisfy  all  the  . 
demands  of  the'  piece,  and  'although 
there  are  no  tunes  that  stand  out  the 
orchestration  of  all  of  them  w&s  inter- 
'  esting.    Frank  Morgan,  Margaret  .  Dale 
and.  A..  P.  Kaye,  all  well  known  on  the 
legitimate  stage,  brought  rich  experience 
'  to  their  respective  roles.    Oliver  Mc- 
!  Leiman,  a  young  Australian  actor,  was 
I  an  outstanding  figure  as  the  hero.  He 
,  had  vouth  and  freshness  and  managed 
to  achieve  a  sort  of  Lindbergh  air. 

The  sets  are  .  unusually.  '  artistic. 
Gershwin  furnishes  one  kind  of  blues 
m  his  tunes  and  Joseph  Urban  supplies 
bome  warm  blues  for  his  scenery.  The 
■vVest  Point  set  achieves  remarkable 
depth,  the  Hudson  to  the  right, '  and 
the  tall  buildings  to  the  left.  Military 
manoeuvres  by  the  entire  company  on 
the  terrace  brought  rounds  of  applause. 
It  is  impossible  to  even  touch  on  many 
of  the  high  lights  of  the  performance. 
The  house  was  crowded  with  as  many 
standees  as  possible.  A  Zisgfeld  open- 
ing is  always  a  gala  one  and  the 
glarnour  is  included  as  part  of  your  en- 
Toy?'  ent  of  the  show.  A.  F. 


EIGHTH  CONCERT 
BY  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  its  eighth 
concert  yrsterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony  hall.  The  program  was  as  fol-  | 
lows:  Carpenter,  "Adventures  in  a  Per- 
ambulator" and  "Skyscrapers  (.^  Ballet 
of  Modern  American  Life)":  Beethoven; 
Symphonv  No.  7.  The  soprano  and! 
tenor  music  in  "Skyscrapers"  was  sung* 
by  Mme.  Claire  Mager  and  Rulon  Yj 
Robison.  ,  ,1 

If  Mr.  Carpenter's  symphony  had 
been  played  instead  of  Beethoven's,  the, 
■concert  might  have  been  announced  as 
"L'Apres-midi  dun  Charpentier. 

The  juxtaposition  of  his  "Perambu- 
lator" suite  and  his  "Skyscrapers"  was 
happily  conceived;  the  former,  a  lyrical, 
contemplative,  p.ctorial  work  with  hu- 
morous episodes;  the  latter  intensely 
contemporaneous,  whereas  the  Peram- 
bulator" might  have  been  dated  any- 
where in  the  last  20  or  30  years,  thoughi 
a-,  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  composed 
in  1914  "Skyscrapers,"  completed  in 
1924.  was  produced  at  the  MetropoUtan 
Opera  House  in  1926. 

\  powerful  locomotive  engine,  a  tm-i 
■  .-Ae  a  football  game  and  the  landing 
m 'aeroplane  have  inspired  composers 
our  day.    Mr.  Carpenter  wishing  to 
fleet  some  of  the  many  rhythmic 
.  ovements  and  sounds  of  modern  life 
Ibeiliought  him.self  cf   our  Towers  of 
Babel  riveters,  workmen  at  play.  Coney 
I<;land  and  like  places  of  amusement; 
"  he   result   is   an   inKenious.  fxritma 


characteristic  composition,  .uusic  not 
of  the  past,  but  of  the  present  and  pos- 
sibly of  the  future. 

Does  any  one  cry  out  against  the 
sources  of  his  inspiration?  Deplore  that 
his  Muse  chants  the  toil  and  sport  of 
workmen,  glorifies  the  heaven-defying 
buildings  of  American  invention'? 

The  magnificent  Corliss  engine  at 
the  Philadelphia  exhibition  of  1876  was 
poetic  music.  Kipling  was  not  the  first, 
nor  the  only  one  to  find  romance  in 
machinery.    Walt  Whitman,  chanting; 

"Strange  and  hard  that  paradox  true 
I  give. 

Objects  gro.ss  and  the  unseen  soul  are 
one," 

did  not  hesitate  to  sing  of  house-build- 
ing nail-making,  tin-roofing,  the  pump, 
r.hr  pile-driver,  the  great  derrick,  the 
coal-kiln,  and  the  rolling  mill.  He  in- 
vited the  Muse  to  migrate  from  Greece 
and  Ionia,  to  seat  herself  in  a  ma- 
chinery hall.  He  saw  her  "by  shrill 
steam-whistle  undismay  d.  Bum  d-  not 
a  bit"  bv  drain-pipe  or  gasometer. 

Or  does  one  reproach  Mr.  Carpenter 
for  portraying  in  tones  the  joyous 
scenes  and  sounds  of  a  Coney  island, 
with  jazz  skilfully  designed  for  a  sym- 
phonic orchestra,  with  reminiscences  of 
negro  minstrel  ditties,  with  the  rush 
and  roar  of  workmen  and  their  girls 
bent  on  making  a  day  and  a  night  of 
it?  The  objectors  would  applaud  a 
musician  for  a  pagan  festival,  a  Bacchic 
orgy.  Why  shrink  at  the  musical  sug- 
gestion of  gaily  riotous  Americans? 

Ml'   Carpenter  has  told  us  in  music 
t;he  outing  of  a  child.  One  of  his  first 
compositions  wss  a  collection  of  humor- 
ous "Improving   Songs  for  Children." 
This  fondness  for  children  as  subjects 
for  art,  he  shares  with  Victor  Hugo; 
with  Swinburne,  who  abandoned  the 
shrine  of  'Venus  to  s^ing  of  children's 
beauty    and    innocence — after  Watts- 
Dunton  had  docked  him  of  his  rum. 
In  the  "Perambulator"  there  is  no  sen- 
timentalisiTi,  no  Sunday  ,sc!-icol  address 
to  "yon.  Hctie  e-lrl  with  the  uiue  sash"; 
but  his  music  Is  as  his  child  saw  and 
thought,  when  wheeled  about.  He  has 
been  equally  successful  in  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  skyscraper   and  of  the  i 
builders  thereof.    Because    he    is    an  i 
American,  K  OOes  Tiot  iiecessarily  fol- 
I  low  that  his  music  must  be  good.  He 
;  is  first  of  all  a  musician  and  an  ac- 
i  complished  one,  sensitive  to  impressions 
of  every  sort,  blessed  with  a  sense  of 
i  humor,  not  afraid  to  unbend,  to  let 
\  himfelf  go;  but  in  his  "Skyscraper"  he 
IS  an  American.    We  doubt  if  any  for- 
eigner, enamored  of  "jazz,"  endeavoring 
j  to  write  in  this  manner,  playing  the 
sedulous  ape  to  our  masters  of  these 
'  demoniacal  rhythms,  now  broken,  now 
persistent,  always  madding,  could  have 
even  imagined  "Skyscrapers." 

The  performance  was  of  the  virtuoso 
nature  that  has  won  for  this  orchestra 
international  reputation.  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky, a  warm  appreciator  of  Mr.  Car- 
penter's talent,  conducted  with  amaz- 
mg  gusto;  the  orchestra  responded  in 
fine  irertzy.  The  audience  seemed  ready 
to  join  in  the  delirious  revelry.  Enjoy- 
ment was  evident;  applause  was  spon- 
taneous, honest,  not  merely  compUmen- 
tary,  hearty.  Mr.  Carpenter  modestly 
acknowledged  the  tribute. 

Then  followed  an  admirable  perform- 
ance of  the  great  symphony,  without 
any  attempt  at  surprising,  sensational 
"readings,"  or  italicization  of  Beetho- 
ven's eloquence.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  speak  of  certain  details  of  the  per- 
formance: as  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  built  up  the  crescendo 
leading  to  the  great  climax  at  the  end 
of  the  first  movement. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week,  as  an- 
nounced. IS  as  follows;  Liadov,  "From 
the  Apocalypse."  Bax,  Symphony  in  E 
flat  minor  (first  time  at  these  concerts), 
Schumann,  Piano  Concerto  (Myra  Hess). 
Wagner,  Ovrture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 


which  WUliam  the  Conqueror  was  the 
result.  Old  chroniclers  were  not  so 
courteous  as  Mr.  Newman;  some  ety- 
mologists derived  our  word  "harlot" 
from  the  name  of  this  f^ir  woman. 

Especially  interesting  were  the  views 
of  St.  Malo.  Even  the  cooking  of  the 
world-renowned  and  expensive  omelette, 
was  shown.  It  seemed  to  us  a  careless, 
haphazard  method;  but  the  contrary 
proof  is  in  the  eating,  as  deep  thinkers 
remarked  on  various  occasions  years  ago. 
In  Brittany,  many  towns  and  villages 
were  visited;  one  became  acquainted 
with  the  peasants,  their  costumes,  a 
primitive  folk  with  enviable  beliefs  and 
superstitions;  religious  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  form.  (Gustave  Flaubert's  ac- 
count of  his  excursion  :n  Brittany 
would  have  been  an  excellent  prepara- 
tioi.  for  this  travel  talk.)  How  did  the 
Druidical  stones  happen  t(  be  at  Car- 
nac?  Is  there  any  connection  between 
them  and  Stonehenge? 

The  great  chateaux  along  the  Loire 
were  pictured  handsomely,  chateaux 
rich  in  historical  associations.  What 
uncomfortable  dwellings  they  must  have 
been  in  the  old  day.s— no  hot  and  cold 
water— an  absence  of  sanitary  plumbing 
and  what  are  euphemistically  known  as 
"modern  conveniences"  imdreamed  of. 
Splendid  architecturally,  with  gardens 
in  which  it  would  be  a  delight  to  stroll. 
Then  Lourdes,  with  its  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  praying  for  a  miraculous  cure. 
'  Impressive  scenes  that  brought  to  mind 
the  books  about  the  shrine  by  Zola  and 
Huysmans,  different  in  spirit,  but  both 
graphic  in  description. 

It  was  a  traveltalk  of  great  interest 
with  its  wealth  of  illustrations,  its  re- 
minder of  ancient  beliefs  still  potent  In 
the  conduct  of  Breton  life;  the  living 
I  faith  that  draws  the  devout  and  the 
curious  to  holy  places.  Mr.  Newman, 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  date  or  the  name 
o2  a  ruler,  gave  out  his  information  in 
his  customary  easy  and  familiar  man- 
ner. 

The  traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  the  subject  will 
be  "Paris  by  Night  and  the  Pyrenees," 
To  the  regret  of  many,  this  will  be  the 
last  traveltalk  of  a  series  that  has  de- 
lighted the  eye  and  enriched  the  mind. 

^  p.  H. 


phone  have  leturned.  There  is  .^ome- 1 
thing  for  everyone  this  week,  from  a 
well-costumed  and  staged  bit  of  "The' 
Barber  of  Seville"  to  a  tumbling  flim 
comedy. 

Mae  Murray  Is  nvaklng  a  personal  ap- 
pearance in  the  stage  show  next  week. 

CM.  D, 


Film  Comedy-Drama  "Seren 
ade"  Is  Presented 


"Serenade,"  a  film  comedy 
starring  Adolphe  Menjou,  directed  by 
Harry  d'Abbadie  d'Arrast,  written  by 
Earnest  Vajda  and  presented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 


Manya  Huber,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall,  be- 
fore an  audience  of  unusual  size.  She 
played  two  sonatas,  Mozart's  in  A,  and 
Beethoven's  op.  57.  By  Chopin  she 
played  a  mazurka,  two  preludes,  a 
nocturne,  two  studies,  and  ttie  C  sharp 
minor  scherzo.  ' 

Miss  Huber  has  developed  a  remark- 
able finger  technique;  she  might  ven- 
ture to  play  scales  for  a  wager  against 
almost  any  pianist  in  this  country  alive 
and  at  work  today.  She  moves  her  fing- 
ers fleetly  and  evenly;  she  manages 
chords  successfully;  she  produces  fine 
tone;  she  makes  her  melodies  sing.  In 
the  matter  of  technique,  in  short.  Miss 
Huber  is  thoroughly  competent. 

She  appears  to  b'e,  furthermore,  a 
sound  enough  musician  and  she  has 
her  own  definite  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
course  her  music  should  take;  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Chopin— she  reads  them  by 
no  means  alike.  Any  listener,  there- 
fore, though,  he  may  cordially  dislike  ; 
her  way  with  Mozart — tinting  up  a 
fine  engraving  and  pasting  on  paper 
lace  till  it  looks  like  a  -vfilentine — or  her 
curious  interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
meaning  when  he  wrote  "andante  con 
moto,"  or  her  extravagant  violence  in 
a  Chopin  prelude— the  listener  must 
recognize  Miss  Huber  is  not  dull. 

She  had,  indeed,  fine  movements. yes- 
terday. 'Very  engagingly  she  played 
Mozart's  final  variation,  and  so  she 
played  the  rondo,  if  one  could  forgive 
its  excessive  speed.  The  Beethoven 
andante  theme  she  delivered  musically 
— granted  its  immoderate  languor  of 
pace — and  the  finale  she  worked  up 
well. 

But  surely  Miss  Huber  would  be  wise 
to  consider  thoughtfully  her  feeling  for 
rhythm.     Is  she  conscious  that  she 
1  shows  a  tendency— a  tendency  strongly 
I  marked — to  alter  her  tempo  in  almo.st 
every  measure  she  plays?    In  her  mn- 
Izurka,  for  instance,  the  first  prelude, 
jmost  of  the  Mozart  variations  and  in 
his  minuet,  she  seemed  loath  to  keep 
drama  [on  speaking  terms  with  time.    Not  by 
any  means  one  of  those  players  who 
rush  and  bounce  because  they  don't 
know  what  they  are  about,  Miss  Huber 
undoubtedly  spoils  meter  thus  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  finer  rhythm.   The  greater 
quality,  however,  does  include  the  lc.=:s 
A  daily  hour  with  the  metronome  woi;l'J 
"    --     —  •  ■     rp^jg  rhythmi 


hi 


IINEWMAN  TALKS 
ON  "NORMANDY' 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  illus- 
trated Traveltalk  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  night  was  "Normandy,  Brittany  and 
the  Chateaux."  The  hall  was  weU  filled 
on  floor  and  in  the  balconies. 

Mr.  Newman  said  at  the  beginning 
that  he  sought  in  his  travelta^  to  show 
a  variety  of  pictures,  still  arid  moving, 
illustrative  of  the  Breton  villages  and 
peasants  rather  than  to  seek  novelty  in 
much  visited  provinces.    Neverthe  ess 
he  took  his  audience  to  spots  unfamihar 
even  to  experienced  and  adventurous 
travelers  in  France.     Leaving  Rouen 
with  its  old  houses,  its  famous  churches, 
toe  square  where  Englishmen  burned 
good,  brave,  inspired  Joa,n  of  Arc;  stop- 
ping at  Beauvais  of  interestmg  tapes- 
triel  and  Liseu  with  its  shrme  visited 
by  thousands,  the  audience  came  to 
Palais  where  Robert  the  Devil  seeing 
the  fair  Arlotto  in  a  tanyara  beneath 
the  tower  fell  in  love  with  her.  Mr. 

Newman    ann'^t^   nf    tbo   "rrmmi-^  oi 


Franz  Rossi   Adolphe  Kenjou  Ido   Miss   Huber  good 

Gretchen   Katherme  Carver  ^  gj^g   jj],gg         ^gjj  would 

Jofei  Bniokner  LinrBasquctte  find  are  not  incompatible  with  time. 

GretchI"  5  Aunt  •.■.•.•.-.•.•.■.■.■.Martha  Franklin  R.  R.  Q. 

For  over  a  year  H.  d'Abbadie  d'Arrast 
told  everyone  in  Hollywood  he  could 
direct  a  pictuie— everyone  who  would 
listen— and  for  a  year  everyone  in 
Hollywood  answered  that  that  was  what 
everybody  thought  they  could  do— di- 
rect a  picture.  The  part  of  the  plot  is 
missing  as  to  how  he  persuaded  the 
officials  at  Paramount  to  let  him  have 
his  chance  but  a  first  picture  appeared, 
"Service  for  Ladies"  and  was  a  gem. 
A  second  picture,  "A  Gentleman  from 
Paris,"  was  easily  as  clever  as  the  first 
effort  and  now  comes. "Serenade,  com- 
parable with  the  other  two. 

The  plot  is  negligible.  It  is  the  detail 

in  Ibis  picture  which  makes  it  remark- 
able. D'Arrast  and  Vajda  have  tied  up 

the  emotions  of  their  principal  players 

in  separate  paper  bags  and  arrangeti 

them  carefully.  They  open  them  one  at 

a  time  and  the  contents  are  displayed 
1  engagingly,  cleverly.  There  is  originality 

deUghtful  pictorial  Progression  and  a 
I  glorious  use  of  comedy  and  dramatic 

values. 

The  setting  on  this  occasion  Is  Aus- 
trian and  musical.  Adolphe  Menjou  as 
Franz  Rossi  is  a  young  composer  whose 
music  lacks  heart  appeal  tmtil  he  nieets 
the  bewitching  Gretchen,  and  then  he  is 
fired  to  write  his  masterpiece. 

They  are  married  with  the  unaer- 
standing  that  Mrs.  Franz  shall  not 
interfere  with  her  husband's  career  in 
the  theatre,  and  she  promises  to  stay 
home  and  not  to  enter  the  portals  where 
her  husband  directs  his  musical  comedy 
success  nightly.      ,       „  ^  ^  .  „ 

The  sex  appeal  is  well  promoted  by 
Llna  Basquette  as  the  dancer.  Lawrence 
Grant   is   as    good   in   the    part   of . 
the  elderly  musical  friend  as  he  was 

as  the  human  king  in  "Ser.'ice  for 

Ladies."    Katherine  Carver  is  a  bit  1 

Marv  Pickfordish  in  one  .scene,  but  j 

perhaps  some  of  the  rest  of  us  would 

be  if  we  were  young,  if  it  was  spnng 

and  we  were  in  love.  Adolphe  Menjou, 

as  the  centre  of  attraction,  carries  the 

shimmery  hiunor  of  this  photoplay  to 

a  fine  finish  with  his  usual  eclat. 
A  Jack  Partington  revue  is  on  the 

stage,  featuring  Gene  Rodemich.  some 

pretty  girls  and  a  musical  comedy  idea. 

Ri!dv  -Wiedopft  anH  hf=  flo^ihifl  saxo- 


mollenhauer: 
musician,  dead 

Funeral  services  for  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer, one  of  Boston's  1""^^  "ot^^  mu- 
sicians and  conductors  who  died  at  his 
residence,  189  Huntington  avenue,  yes- 
terday morning,  will  be  held  tomorrow 
at  2  P  M.,  in  Convention  Hall,  56  bt;. 
Botolph  street.  The  services  will  con- 
sist of  a  eulogy  to  be  deUvered  by 
Courtenay  Guild,  for  many  jrears  a 
'  close  friend  of  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  and 
selections  to  be  sung  by  the  AroUo 

1  ''^Mr.  Mollenhauer  was  12  years  old  and 
'had  been  connected  with  musical  or- 
ganizations here  before  1899,  when  he 
las  unanimously  named  to  conduct  t^e 
famous    Handel    and    Haydn    Society  I 
cS    He  held  this  Post  unUl  a 
ago,  when  he  resigned,  he  had  ais 
inducted  the  Apollo  Club  a  Jamou^ 
chorus  of  men's  voices  until  the  same 
time. 

HEADED  PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONT 

m  1920  he  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  .the  five-year 
period  ening  in  1925,  resigned.    As  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  .their  former 
conductor,  the  concert  originally  sched 
uled  by  the  orche.stra  for  today  will  be 
postponed  until  next  Sunday.  Wilham 
F  Hofmann,  concert  master  of  the  or 
chestra,  will  then  give  the  !^t"e  Pro- 
gram, and  tickets  pujchased  for  today  s 
concert  will  be  accepted  next  week. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr 
Guild  ^'ho  contributed  $500  a  gift  of 
$1000  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  so 
dety's  members  was  to  have  been  pre 
Qpnted  Mr  Mollenhauer  next  Sunday,  at 
symphony  haU  at  the  J"jnt  presentamn 
of  "The  Messiah"  by  the  Bc«ton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  socieiy  choln^. 


lor.  IS  ma"^ 
no  r 


It  is  a  curljus  lact  that  some  believe  tiiis  singer  or  that  pjanist,  queen, 
or  king,  as  so  Vegaided.  can  do  no  wrong.  Take  the  case  ot;  Miss  Myra 
Hess,  for  exampip.  who  gave  a  recital  here  a  week  ago  .yesterday.  Because 
some  experienced  and  fair-mind :d  admirers  ot  hers  thought  her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  .sonpta.s  by  Schubert  and  Brahms  mistaken,  out  ot  character 
with  the  music  itself,  her  fanatical  admirers,  believing  in  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  iKr  perfnrmancc,  waxed  exceedin?  wroth. 

Now  no  pian  st,  however  ereat,  is  always  fortunate  as  an  interpreter. 
A  man  may  excel  in  Bach,  Beethoven.  Schumann,  yet  disappoint  as  an 
Interpreter  of  Liszt.  Chopin  or  Debussy.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  ot 
playing  the  notes  and  makinj;'  agreeable  sounds.  It  is  a  matter  ot  the 
spirit,  not  of  the  fingers.  That  Miss  Hess  is  an  excellent  pianist,  admiriible 
In  many  w4ys,  is  indisputable;  but  even  Miss  Hess  is  mortal.  The  greatest 
pianist  is  not  a  machine  that  never  disappoints:  it  he  were,  he  would  not 
be  great.  Nor  are  his  interpretations  always  to  be  accepted.  There  is 
more  than  one  way  of  playing  Hamlet.  To  say  that  Edwin  Booths  was 
the  ONLY  way  would  be  to  fjjrget  E.  L.  Davenport,  Fechter,  Rossi, 

Karl  Zeise,  who  will  piay  the  violoncello  next  Tuesday  evening,  studied 
here  with  Mr'  Schroeder!  and  in  Berlin  with  Hugo  Becker.  He  has  been  a 
mr-mber  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  orchestras.  Becker's  Fantastic 
Suite,  whicli  is  on  Mr,  Zeise's  program,  will  be  heard  here,  it  is  said,  for  the 
first  time.  Becker  visited  this  country  in  1900-01,  and  played  here  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Jan.  12,  1901.  He  also  gave 
a  recital  ii.  Stelnert  Hall. 


We  believe  that  Mme.  Cobina  Wright  sang  here  once  with  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra.  She  will  give  a  recital  at  the  Women's  Republican 
Club  next  Tuesday  evening.  Her  program  is  a  refreshingly  unconventional 
one.  According  to  our  information,  she  began  at  an  early  age  to  study 
the  piano,  but  going  to  Europe  when  she  was  14  years  old,  she  turned  hei 
attention  to  singing.  "She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  May- 
ence  as  the  Queen  of  Night  in  'The  Pvlagic  Flute.'  She  then  toured;  was  for 
a  season  at  the  Wiesbaden  Opera  House,  and  sang  in  opera  at  Monte  Carlo 
and  Deauville.  She  studied  with  Lombardi,  Lamperti  and  Jean  de  Reszke.  ' 

Irvin  Schenkman  will  play  the  piano  on  Wednesday  afternoon  Born  in 
this  country  he  studied  here,  beginning  at  an  early  age.  He  came  before  the 
public  when  he  was  19  years  old. 

Samuel  Wilenski,  also  a  pianist,  will  play  next  Thursday  afternoon  He 
began  to  take  lessons  of  his  mother  when  he  was  7  years  old    Later  h°  ' 
studied  the  piano  and  composilion  in  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  New  ^ 
York.   His  teachers  have  been  Godowski,  Stojowski.   For  two  years  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  High  School  of  Music  in  Berlin.   He  has  played  in  Ber- 
lin, Pans,  Vienna. 


The  Plonzaley  Quartet  has  included  on  its  program  for  next  Wednesday! 
night  a  manuscript  quartet  by  Leopold  Damiosch  Mannes.  He  is  the  son' 
of  David  and  Clara  (Damrosch)  Mannes.  Graduated  at  Harvard  in  1920, 
he  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  1925;  a  Guggenheim  tellowship  in  1926. 

"Mr.  Mannes  s  quartet  was  besun  in  1923.  completed  m  1925,  out  com- 
pletely rewritten  last  year.  It  was  composed  in  New  York  and  Italy.  There' 
Is  no  descriptive  program,  and  the  form  is  described  as  conventional  with 
a  first  movement  in  ordinary  sonata  lonn,  a  second  which  is  a  hybrid 
between /an  extended  three-part  form  and  a  theme  witfi  two  tree  variations 
The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  with  trio,  the  fourth  a  rondo." 

Apropos  of  the  concert  to  be  given  by  the  Boston  Women  s  Orchestra 
next  Monday  niglit.  We  quote  from  Castiglione's  "Book  ot  the  Courtier" 
to  show  What  the  old  Italian  thought  of  women  playing:  "The  instruments 
of  music  which  she  useth  (in  mine  opinion)  ought  to  be  fit  for  this  purpose 
Imagine  with  yourself  what  an  unsightly  matter  it  were  to  see  a  woman 
play  upon  a  tabour  or  drum,  or  blow  in  a  flute  or  trumpet,  or  any  like 
instrument:  and  this  because  the  boisterousness  of  them  doth  both  cover 
and  take  away  that  sweet  mildness  which  setteth  so  torth  every  deed  that 
V*  woni3,n  uotii. 

T'p™'h^,ri'"'J'  °^  ^^^^  ^^nimy.  In  that  century  the  Duchess  of 
Ferrara  had  her  own  orchestra  composed  of  women. 

hmirifnTLvV  wT'"  '^'"^^  of  n^rol^irituals  in  Bates  hall  Y  M.  C.  A  ; 
Ss  IntLstl  I?  overlooked.    An  account  of 

SundS  '=°>^'-aEeous  life  was  published  in  The  Herald  of  last 


finger  and  mouth  and  search  for  inspiration,  and  many  a  non  i  7 
would  be  more  brilliant  in  ordinary  converse  if  he  might  carry  a  sti  * 
those  conversation  beads"  which  are  used  in  some  parts  of^he  world 

Mansfield.  FORREST  F.  HARBOUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  none  of  the  corrupt  readings  ii. 
Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale"  has  proved  less  responsive  to  persistent  inquiry 
than  the  following  line:    "I  am  commanded  him  to  murder  you."  (l-Il.) 

The  early  editors  fully  recognized  the  cause  ot  the  obscurity  but  did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  removed.  To  delete  the  ofiending  pronoun,  as  some 
proposed,  and  join  the  ends  to  form  a  literal  meaning  would  have  damaged 
both  rhythm  and  metre.  The  proposal  has  never  been  adopted  nor  even 
will  be.  Later  editors  rarely  notice  the  passage,  apparently  deeming  it  to 
be  hopelessly  corrupt.  Despite  of  the  dismal  array  of  past  failures,  the 
aim  of  this  note  is  to  strike  out  a  new  reading  that  may  well  be  considered 
as  i.*-;?  likeliest  yet  offered.  Assuming  that  the  compositor  had  Shakes- 
peare's autograph  MS.  of  the  play  directly  before  him;  in  that  case,  those 
who  have  seen  the  facsimiles  of  the  extant  specimens  of  the  poet's  hand- 
writing, including-  the  Addition  to  the  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (unearthed 
by  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  in  the  British  Museum),  should  not  find 
It  hard  to  believe  that  the  obtrusive  ''him '  is  merely  a  compositor's  mis- 
reading for  the  carelessly  written  word— here,  the  adverb  of  place:  here— 
aefined  as  the  place  where  the  speaker  is,  thus: 

"I  am  commanded  here  to  murder  you. 

Pol.   By  whom,  Camillo? 

Cam.   By  the  King." 

Tn  support  of  this  bit  of  imaginative  proofreading,  the  context  points 
to  the  imminent  danger  the  two  friends  are  in  and  urges  immediate  flight 
gom  the  court  as  the  only  way  to  frustrate  the  malicious  designs  of  the 

th.  lines  j^bridgmg  the  space  between 

Si1n!f  I  °/  Pa»|l  scenes  and  events  that 

^TkandiS?'  ^""^  *°  lilfcjtonged  through  mls- 

 CHARlS^DELAMAlNE. 

That  keen  and  philosophical  observer,  Mr.  Hwuy  Ung,  has  this  to  say 
in  a  letter  written  to  his  brother  Tseng  Ching: 

"Great  is  the  power  of  this  pictures.  They  can  teach  many  good  and 
noble  deeds  and  renovate  virtue.  They  can  give  examples  of  filial  piety  and 
love  of  parents  for  children.  Of  charity,  of  pity,  of  help  to  the  poor 
It  Is  vertex  means  for  education,  for  knowing  about  countries  and  foreigners, 
and  thus  not  despise  them.  Great  power  for  instructing  children  be  hon- 
est, truthful  and  kind-hearted.  But  this  top  good  instruction  I  not  time 
time  see  at  here;  character  of  people  not  improved  by  pictures  in  Mei-li- 
pang.  .  .  One  time  I  go  away  having  shame.  .  .  Yet  there  are  ai 
here  many  small  boys  and  mosquito  girls  with  foolish  parents  who  not  think 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald : 

T'^J-  ^^'^"""'"'^^  drifted  down  as  she  flicked  her  cigarette  at  the  walls  ol 
the  studio.  The  dusk  outside  came  in  dimly  to  hush  against  her  vivid  gown 
of  oriole. 

''Rene,"  she  said,  as  she  stopped  in  front  of  the  glossy  piano,  "I'm 
Blmply  bored  to  death." 

A  few  rippling  notes  like  a  shower  ot  stars  as  her  fingers  touched  the 
ivory  keys.  Then  the  magic  of  Debussy's  Cathedral  spilled  into  the  room 
•  •  the  heavy  fog  over  the  streets  ...  the  dim  figures  of  people 
disappearmg  m  the  great  door  ...  the  chiming  of  the  great  nest  bells 
as  they  tossed  and  rolled  high  in  the  fog  ...  and  then  the  deep  organ, 
music  s^-emng  to  a  paean  the  praying  voices  of  shopkeepers  and  old  women 
who  sold  flowers  down  the  length  of  glittering  streets.   .   .  . 

He  was  lost  ui  the  silence  of  her  inactive  fingers  when  she  had  finished. 
^A-r.^i^'L  \  "^""^^  '"■eak  all  silence  with  such  music.   He  could'l 

I^.  H.r?^^  •  •  •  "  was  as  ironic  as  two  deaf  mutes  conversing  in' 

^^^^^^^   •   •   ■  DONPARRAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Yii^- 

«rUsUc'Tnsrca;"2sc'c;:r'thfT"v""^°"*  "^^"^"'^  °' 

actr-^ses  in  all  tlv.  ^®  ^''""^  °ther  actors  and 

fhe  femaillmme^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^K"^''  °*-^'  -^--"^ 

haste  stride  to  a  .mTn    w?'^""  entering  the  room,  with  almost  indecent 

fo  the  2s  dgarSS  T.  "^"f  ^'  ^'""''^  ^-^P  ^^^--^-^ 

has  carried  her  own  but  til  ^  '^^'''^         ^"^''^'^^  ^""^^ 

frantic  haste  with  which  thpv  T^u  ?  important  than  the  rather 

Of  course  it  is  ve  y  heinLi  n*^' 
auired  the  distin-niished -Ti.       ^       business  to  those  who  have  not  ac- 
laiost  tolerable  after-riir3,*  greater  lights.    Many  and  many  an 

"inner  speaker  is  lost  without  a  cigar  to  wave  and 


of  harm  to  children.   Ai-ya!   Stupidity  is  twin  brother  to  crime    You  will 
see  at  these  pictures  thieves  at  half-night  opening  cash-boxes  bullies  ush  L 
violence,  murder  done,  seduction  of  friend's  wife  drunkeTrrgief  brigands 
stealing  horses.    The  ten  vices  of  humanity  are  displayed  fnd  cri^fn.. 
,are  heroes  simple  boys  imitate."  aispiayed,  and  criminals 

P.  H. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

^^''''jo^ra^/h^M"?.,^'^.'  ^^''l-  '«.'•, Mme.  Galli-Curci.  See  special  notice, 
h,..^,  f  \  ^-^^J-  M.,  People's  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  MoUen- 
hauer  conductor     Ruth  Webb,  pianist.   See  special  notice. 

Bost„n°Fi..f  P,^'"''-.       u  ^^^''"'■y  Dartmouth  street  entrance, 

not'ce  C'"»>.  George  Laurent,  musical  director.  See  special 

anntaSn^:t"^;„'„.''-        ^'^^       «'  composer-pianlst 

M         r.'U'"'  Bowdoin  street  and  Ashburton  place,  7:30  P.  M. 

Native  Chinese  music.    Eng  Sang,  Chin  Sue  Ting.  Kwun  Fun  Chang. 

F?ifJ~ri°-'^*^'  ^   ^  '  Women's  Symphony  orchestra, 

notice.  conductor;   Reginald  Boardman.  piamst.    See  special 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 

^^^TJ^Ir^''-^''^  ^e"'u*^*^  ^  violonceUist;  Nicolas  Slo- 

TPhPrp;^?^^";?  Schubert,  Sonata,  A  minor;  Becker,  Fantastic  Suite, 
gretto  Preludes  from  Op.  38;  Tartini,  Adagio;  Mozart,  AUe- 

Women's  Republican  Club,  45  Beacon  street,  8:15  P.  M.  Mme.  Cobina 
wnght,  soprano;  Pierre  Luboshutz,  accompanist.  Bach,  Bist  du  bei  Mir: 
3lozart,  Ln  mota  de  gioja  nnd  Ah  lo  se  piu;  Cesti,  Aria  di  Filanra: 
Szymanowski   O  B.en  Aimee;  Ravel,  O!  la  pitoyable  aventurc,  and  ai^ 
irom  L  enfant  et  les  sortileges;  Debussy,  De  Greve  and  Ballade;  De  Falla,  ■ 
Palo,  Nana,  Jota,  Nin,  Pane  Murciano  and  El  Vito:  La  Forge    Hills-  I 
Manning,  The  Lamplighter  and  The  Street  Fair;  H.  Hughes,  The  Light 
of  the  Moon  (County  Derry  air) ;  Whiting,  A  Birthday.  \ 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hail,  3  P.  M.,  Irvin  Schenkman,"  pianist;  Brahms.  I 
Sonata,  F  minor;  Chopin,  Nocturne.  E  major;  Mazurka,  A  minor;  Three 
Preludes.  Op.  28;  Prelude,  Op.  45;  Ballade,  F  minor;  Ravel.  Sonatine, 
IveJIels  dans  leau;  Debussy.  Poissons  d'or,  L'Isle  joycuse 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Flonzaley  Quartet   (Messrs.  Betti,  Pochon.  I 
dArchambeau,  Moidavin;  Mozart,  Quartet,  D  minor  iK.  421);  Leopold 
Mannes,  Quartet,  C  minor   (ms.) ;   Dohnanyi,  Quartet.  D  flat  major, 
Op.  15. 

Bates  hall.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  8:15  P.  M.,  James  E.  Downs,  baritone- 
Ethel  Ramos,  pianist.  H.  T.  Burleigh,  'Tis  Me  Oh  Lord,  Were  You 
There.  Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot;  Nevin,  Mighty  Lak  a  Rose;  Strickland 
Mah  Lindy  Lou;  Avery  Robinson,  Water  Boy;  Jessie  L.  Deppen,  Oh,  Miss 
Hannah.  Piano  pieces:  Polonaise  by  Rubinstein;  A  Negro  Medley,  by 
Ramos.  Songs:  H.  T.  Burleigh,  Hard  Trials,  Let  Us  Cheer  the  Weary 
Traveler,  By  and  By,  Go  Down  Moses,  I  Don't  Feel  Nowadays  Tired  I 
Want  To  Be  Ready;  J.  R.  Johnson,  Roll  de  Ole  Chariot  Along.  ' 
THURSDAY— Jordan  haU,  8:15  P.  M.,  Samuel  WUenski,  pianist.  Beethoven, 
Theme  and  Variations,  C  minor;  Bach,  Prelude,  A  minor  (English 
suite) ;  Mozart,  Sonata,  D  major;  Schumann,  Des  Abends;  Chopin,  Im- 
promptu, A  flat;  Nocturne,  B  major;  Etude,  Op.  25  No.  9;  Schubert: 
Fantasie,  C  major;  Rachmaninoif,  Prelude,  G  minor;  Tchaikovsky,  Hu- 
moresciue;  Sinding,  Caprice,  C  minor;  Debussy,  Ballade  in  F;  Ravel, 
Jeux  d'eau. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.,  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 

Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Mount  Holyoke  College  Carol  Choir.  Dr. 
William  C.  Hammond,  conductor  and  organist.   See  special  notice. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 
Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 
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SIR  HENRY  WOOD 


His  Extraordinary  but  Sane  Book — "The 
Gentle  Art  of  Singing" 


year's  training  under  himself  and  guarantees  that  after  it  perfect  production, 
style,  bel  canto,  and,  not  least,  professionstl  engagements  will.be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  poor  pupil. 

"Beware  of  the  master  who  believes  in  the  aspirant  turned  down  by  men 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  his  voice,  the  master  in  whom  this  aspirant 
believes.  Some  vocal  teachers  have  a  wonderful,  an  unlimited  professional 
jargon  and  a  stream  of  incessant  flattery  which  they  turn  on  to  possible 
pupils.  They  will  tell  them,  for.  instance,  that  every  top  note  they  sing  is 
worth  five  pounds.  I  myself  was  told  by  one  of  my  many  great  London 
teachers,  and  I  possess  a  terrible  voice.  Garcia  said  it  would  go  through  a 
brick  wall.  In  fact  a  real  conductor's  voice." 


Sir  Henry  Wood  is  best  known  as  an  orchestral  conductor.  When  he 
first  came  to  the  United  States  m  1903-04  as  a  guest  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  (the  others  that  season  were  Colonne,  Kogel, 
Herbert,  Weingartner,  Sofonov  and  Strauss)  he  visited  Boston.  There  was 
-ome  talk  at  one  time  of  engaging  him  as  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
!  hony  Orchestra.  Not  long  ago  he  conducted  concerts  in  the  Hollywood 
Bowl. 

He  hac  always  been  interested  in-  singing.  His  mother  was  an  accom- 
i  lished  singer  who  first  instructed  him  musically.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
a  church  organist.  As  a  conductor  of  opera  in  London  and  in  the  provinces 
lie  was  necessarily  associated  with  singers.  In  the  early  Nineties  he  taught 
-inging,  gave  private  lessons,  held  operatic  classes,  knew  the  work  of  promi- 
nent teachers.  His  first  wife,  the  Princess  Sofie  Ourourssov,  was  often  ap- 
iilauded  as  a  singer  by  the  London  public,  as  a  singer  of  "rare  charm  and 
iistinction."  In  the  life  of  Sir  Henry,  by  Rosa  Newmarch,  one  of  the  chap- 
ers  is  entitled  "Henry  J.  Wood  and  Vocal  Art." 

 V 

Now  he  comes  before  the  public  as  the  author  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of 
Singing,"  in  four  volumes.  The  first  volume,  a  handsome  quarto  13%xlO, 
Aith  nearly  1000  short  exercises,  a  preface,  a  portrait,  and  many  comments 
and  words  of  advice,  has  been  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  It 
may  truly  be  called  an  amazing  work. 

Sir  Henry  says  in  his  preface— which  might  be  described  as  a  defiant 
one:  "This  book  is  my  magnum  opus  as  pianist,  organist,  accompanist,  con- 
ductor (opera  and  concert),  composer  (a  very  poor  one),  all-around,  general 
musician,  and  teacher,  since  the  age  of  twelve,  of  singing.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  a  voice  producer,  for,  to  that  mj^stery  I  never  sought  admission.  ,  .  . 
Teaching  singing  is  not  a  science,  but  an  art,  which  mujt  be  practised  as 
v.'sll  as  studied.  .  .  I  myself  have  had  lessons  from  seventeen  of  the  most 
celebrated  vocal  professors,  British  and  foreign,  and,  in  my  opinion,  only 
two  of  them  were  qualified  and  gifted  to  teach  singing." 


There  is  plenty  of  what  Horaie  Greeley  would  call  "mighty  interesting 
"ding"  in  this  book.  Sir  Henry's  father  had  taken  vocal  lessons  from  Dr. 

ah  and  Manuel  Garcia.  The  boy  being  present  heard  many  pupils  of  his 
.ner,  who  would  say  to  him:  "Now,  what  would  you  do  with  that  voice?" 

Sir  Henry  has  no  illusions  about  singers.  "They  do  not  work  as  hard  as 
instrumentalists;  on  the  whole  they  are  seldom  as  serious  and  earnest."  As 
singers  begin  later  in  life,  they  have  time  to  acquire  a  good  musical  educa- 
tion, "but  they  want  to  get  on  too  fast  when  they  start.  Look  how  long 
the  best  Continental  singers  study  before  they  will  undertake  Wagner,  for 
instance;  here,  our  singers  expect  to  appear  in  Wagner  after  a  very  short 
period  of  study  of  the  difficult  music.  They  are  not  free  from  anxiety,  and 
so  ease  and  purity  suffer;  they  get  stiff,  and  have  not  sufficient  resource." 

"Another  point  is  that  they  don't  develop  themselves  physically.  You 
must  have  good  stamina  and  fine  control  of  a  well-developed  body  to  be  a 
good  singer.  You  will  notice  that  almost  all  the  best  vocal  artists  are  fine, 
big  men  and  women." 

But  is  it  given  to  every  girl  or  youth,  having  intelligence  and  a  fine 
physique,  to  be  a  good  singer?  We  remember  Ffrangcon-Davis  saying  that 
he  could  go  into  the  street,  take  at  random  a  laboring  man  and  turn  him 
into  a  singer  of  ability  with  a  few  days  of  lessons.  Sir-  Henry  has  not  this 
sublime  confidence  in  himself. 

"So  many  young  people,  or  their  parents,  imagine  that  the  possession  of 
vhat  they  think  is  a  splendid  voice  promises  success  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession. The  voices  are  generally  of  only  average  quality,  and  very  often 
here  are  few  of  the  quahties  necessary  to  back  up  even  the  finest  natural 
\oice.  In  the  whole  of  my  experience  I  have  only  come  across  one  man 
vhose  equipment  was  so  good  that  I  felt  justified  in  advising  him  to  give 
op  everything  and  go  in  for  singing.  I  have  never  found  a  woman  to  whom 
I  could  give  that  advice. 

"To  begin  with,  parents  and  guardians,  before  they  definitely  decide  to 
'  ducate  their  sons  and  daughters  for  a  singer's  career,  should  secure  an 
lionest  opinion  from  some  leading  musician  whose  judgment  can  be  trusted 
■a  wood-wind  player  will  often  give  a  much  more  valuable  and  correct  opin- 
ion about  a  voice  than  a  vocalist),  and  who  is  not  in  want  of  singing  pupils! 
His  estimate  and  analysis  should  bear  his  signature  and  should,  roughly, 
embody  the  following  points: 

"Breathing,  ear  training,  intonation;  pitch;  previous  training;  quahty 
of  voice;  compass  of  voice;  if  tone  is  free;  if  tone  is  choked,  stuffy,  or  tight; 
pquality  of  tone;  if  any  bad  breaks  or  holes  in  the  voice;  diction;  good  or 
bad  speaking  voice;  absolute  pitch;  technique  in  vocalization;  any  gift  for 
languages;  any  love  of  art;  general  physique;  appearance.  Parents  armed 
with  such  a  document  can  make  their  own  decision,  although  if  they  are 
prepared  to  take  no  risks  they  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  second  opinion.  The 
important  thing  is  to  secure  a  disinterested  'opinion,  not  that  of  a  crank, 
■.vho  may  be  a  charlatan,  or  of  a  man  who  has  failed  to  make  a  living  out 
I  of  singing  himself  and  is  all  too  anxious  to  teach  the  methods  which  have 
'Ijjrought  about  his  failure.    Avoid  the  so-called  specialist,  who  advora'"-^ 


A  pupil  should  not  expect  miracles  from  a  teacher.  "Don't  go  In  for 
grand  opera  if  you  cannot  approximately  look  a  grand  opera  part.  Almost 
every  day  miserable  little  light  sopranos  attempt  the  closing  scene  from 
'Goetterdaemmerung,'  little  light  drawing  room  tenors  the  'Forging  Songs' 
from  'Siegfried.'  What  strange  lack  of  judgment  in  themselves;  What  dis- 
honesty in  the  teachers  who  have  encouraged  them;  .  .  During  the  years 
of  a  singing  student's  training  he  should  be  allowed  to  accept  no  engage- 
ments; he  should  never  in  any  circumstances  'come  out'  before  he  is  ready. 
And  it  is  the  teacher  who  should  decide  the  moment  of  readiness." 


Singing  students  in  London  do  not  go  to  hear  the  great  exponents  of 
their  art.  For  the  first  three  years  these  students  should, be  trained  to  make 
their  voices  like  a  beautiful  even  instrument.    Registers,  muscles,  reeds, 
breathing  should  never  show.  The  modern  singer's  besetting  sin  is  over- 
blowing in  the  attempt  to  turn  a  poor,  thin  voice  into  a  big,  warm  resonant 
one.  They  have  these  vocal  taints:  "A  heady  taint,  a  nos/  taint,  a  lippy 
taint,  a  teethy  taint,  a  tonguey  taint,  a  throaty  taint,  a  chesty  taint,  etc." 
Gramophone  records  have  done  good  and  harm.  The  singer's  own  individu- 
ality should  predominate.  "No  imitation  of  prominent  and  popular  singers 
having  a  voice  like  his  own  should  ever  be  allowed  in  a  student.   .  .   Half  ! 
baked,  I  might  say  quarter  baked  singers,  begin  after  a  single  year  of  train-  j 
ing  to  attempt  vocal  acting,  to  lay  emotional  color  on  to  voices  which  are  i 
not  yet  tuned,  clear,  of  even  quality  or  settled  intonation,  to  do  this  when  ' 
they  possess  practically  no  breath  control  or  sostenuto,  .  .  As  a  ruled  | 
beautiful  voice  cannot  sing  Beckmesser  or  Mime  any  more  than  a  Mime  or  I 
Beckmesser  voice  can  sing  Elijah,  the  Messiah,  or  Jesus  in  the  Matthew 
Passion."  ' 


It's  a  long  preface,  but  every  word  of  it  is  worth  a  teacher's  or  pupil's  i 
attention.  It  is  a  preface  of  13  large  pages  double  columns.  The  value  ofj 
the  many  exercises  is  for  an  excellent  teacher  io  determine,  not  for  a  lay-: 
man.  At  the  end  there  are  tone  production  exercises  for  the  various  voices; 
also  a  suggested  daily  time  table  for  students. 

Let  no  one  think  that  Sir  Henry  is  only  a  "destructive"  writer  on  thej 
vocal  art.  On  the  contrary;  inveighing  against  Incompetent  teachers,  orl 
those  only  greedy  for  money,  he  is  really  "constructive"  in  his  warnings. | 
criticisms,  advice.  We  know  of  no  treatise  on  the  vocal  art  that  is  so  full  of! 
sane  comments,  exposure  of  charlatans,  and  so  valuable  to  a  conscientious 
teacher  and  a  serious  and  patient  pupil,  willing,  eager  to  learn.       P.  & 


Last  nigtit  Mr.  uuua  saia  mat  vne  ui- 
rectors  of  the  society  expected  to  pre- 
sent the  gift  to  Mrs.  MoUenhauer,  who 
is  the  only  survivor. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  MoUenhauer  were  mar- 
ried here  In  1884.  Mrs.  MoUenhauer 
before  her  marriage  was  Mary  E. 
Laverty.  .      ^    .  , 

Only  those  devotees  of  oratorio  music 
who  for  many  years  have  been  guided 
by  the  baton  of  Mr.  MoUenhauer  can 
fully  reaUze  the  close  attachment  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  MoUenhauer.    Whenever  | 


tion.    He  saia:  .  t^^Z^  kf 

"I  was  very  much  gneved  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  MoUenhauer.  I  had 
sung  under  his  leadership  for  28  years 
In  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and 
for  23  years  in  the  Apollo  Club.  As 
president  of  both  societies,  I  was  closely 
associated  with  him  m  musica  work 
He  rendered  valuable  service  at  aU  times 
and  throughout  the  long  pe"o^ 
I  leadership  I  never  knew  him  to  be  latef 
to  a  rehearsal  or  a  concert. 

His  skill  as  conductor  brought  new 


ci  --ills  SKill   »a   uuiiu"^-"'  i"  ,  S       A  1  I 

his  wife  entered  Huntington  haU  in    honors  to  the  society  that  he  led  and  ne 
the  old  M.  I.  T.  builfiing  on  Hunting-    ^vas  respected  and  held  in  aSecuonaie 
  ,„K„o,....=  ic  fr,r  tbP  i,.pffard  bv  all  who  were  associated  witr* 

ic&<""      J     ,    fQilincr  hpalt 


ton  avenue,  where  rehearsals  for  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  were  held, 
Mr.  MoUenhauer  waved  to  "Peggy,"  as 
she  is  affectionately  called,  and  she  waved 
back.  There  were  only  a  few  such  re- 
hearsals that  Mrs.  MoUenhauer  missed 
and  she  is  as  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers as  her  distinguished  husband  had 
been. 

NATH^  OF  BROOKLYN 

EmU  MoUenhauer  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn Aug.  4,  1855,  and  became  a  member 
of  Booth's  Theatre  orchestra  at  the  age 
of  14.  He  was  selected  as  a  member  of 
the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  when  he 
was  16,  playing  first  violin. 

His  father,  Frederick  MoUenhauer,  a 
native  of  Erfurt,  Germany,  was  a  violin- 
ist of  distinction  and  his  father  s 
brother,  Edward,  was  with  Juliens  or- 
chestra, which  made  a  tour  of  this 
country  in  1853,  appearing  m  aU  the 
irincipal  cities.  The  boy  EmU  un- 
douStedly  inherited  the  talent  which 
caused  him  to  be  haled  as  a  musical 

""^Wtfile  he  was  a  member  of  the  orches- 
'tra  at  Booth's  Theaire,  Joseph  Jefferson 
played  there  in  his  great  success.  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  He  remained  with  the 
Thomas  orchestra  for  about  eight  years 
and  then  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch's  orchestra.  Here  his  talent  as  a 
pianist  was  developed  and  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  act  as  accompa- 
nist. ,  _  . 

The  musical  promise  of  Boston  ap- 
pealed to  the  young  man  and  he  came 
to  the  Hub  in  1884  and  played  with  the 
Symphony  orchestra  lor  four  years.  He 
was  chosen  conductor  of  the  Germania 
and  Boston  Festival  orchestras  and 
toured  the  country.  He  also  had  the 
distinction  of  conducting  accompani- 
ments for  such  operatic  stars  as  Calve, 
Melba,  Nordica  and  others,  as  well  as 
many  famous  instrumentalists,  includ- 
ing Ysaye  and  Henri  Marteau. 

Grief  at  the  passing  of  Mr.  MoUen- 
hauer was  expressed  yesterday  by  Cour- 
tenay  Guild,  president  of  the  organiza- 


him  It  was  because  of  failing  healt  , 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  as  conduc- 
tor 0'  the  society  last  spring,  but  w»^ 
had  hoped  he  might  still  be  with  us  a: 
a  friend  for  many  years. 

"Hio  passing  will  be  regretted  by 
large  circle  of  friends." 


With  music  strong  I  come,  with  my 

cornets  and  my  drums, 
I  play  not  marches  for  accepted  victors 

only.  I  play  marches  for  con- 

quer'd  and  slain  persons. 
Have  you  heard  that  it  was  good  to  gain 

the  day? 

I  also  say  it  is  good  to  fall,  battles  are 

lost  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 

they  are  won. 
I  beat  and  pound  for  the  dead. 
I  blow  through  my  embouchures  my 

loudest  and  gayest  for  them. 
Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed! 
And  to  those  whose  war  vessels  sanl 

in  the  sea! 
And  to  those  themselves  who  sank  ir 

the  sea ! 

And  to  all  generals  that  lost  engage 
ment.s,  and  aU  overcome  horses 
the  numberless  unknown  heroe 
equal  to  the  greatest  heroej 
known ! 

WALT  WHITMAN. 


Ano 


The  title  of  Ben  Ames  WiUiams' 
story  of  an  unsucessful  newspaper  mar 
unsucce.<5sful  in  the  eyes  of  the  busines 
world,  is  "Splendor,"  for  his  hero,  on 
ot  the  unknown,  is  splendid  in  hi 
struggles,  his  ambition,  his  confidence  ii 
himself,  his  illusions,  his  quiet  ac 
ceptance  of  his  fate,  _ 
.  The  publishers  of  "Splendor,"  E.  P.  Dut 
'  ton  &  Company,  have  paid  Mr.  WilliaH^ 
1  a  compliment,  not  customary,  by  express 
•ing  their  opinion  of  the  novel,  not  o 
a  jacket  but  rrn.  ■  ■  Mie  title  pagi 
This  complimc.  not  prrrunc 


tory.  not  i ;  c.l  quo- 

lalion— it  I  lat  some 

publishrrs  ,.  i.  ,  ,  critical, 
and  able  to  ^swtr  Byron's  famous 
snerr. 

"Tliis  is  a  book  of  such  unmistakable 
beauty  that  it  has  had  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  our  entire  publish- 
ing staff.  It  is  a  splendid  example  o£  the 
mature  work  of  an  author  who  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  interpreters  of  American 
life.  'Splendor'  is  a  sympathetic  study 
of  an  interesting  phase  of  American 
life — that  of  the  newspaper  world,  and 
;iie  publishers  recommend  it  as  a  quiet- 
ly, finely  written  book — a  book  to  live 
in  and  to  remember." 

Mr.  Williams's  hero  is  a  newspaper 
man.  The  newspaper  man  has  been 
sliabbily  treated  by  many  novelists  and 
d'.amatists.  He  has  been  made  ridicu- 
iru.s;  he  has  been  unduly  glorified;  he 
lias  been  vilified.  He  has  been  portrayed 
!s  a  detective  shrewder  and  more  daring 
:ian  Dupin,  Lecocq,  Holmes,  Cuff  or 
;ucket:  as  one  who  by  his  brilliance 
and  his  energy,  rises  in  the  ranks  till 
he  w'eds  the  publisher's  daughter  a^id 
is  in  receipt  of  an  enormous  salary;  as 
;i  meddling,  impudent  fellow,  ruthless 
n  his  desire  to  secure  a  "scoop";  as  en- 
;ous,  mendacious,  dissipated,  venal. 
Lix)k  at  the  journalists  in  Balzac's  nov- 
els of  Parisian  life;  the  reporter  in 
The  Doctor's  Dilemma";  in  Arnold 
Bennett's  -What  the  Public  Wants"  and 
James  Bernard  Pagan's  bitter  play.  Jef- 
ier.son  Brick  still  writes  for  American 
newspapers.  Thackeray,  respecting  jour- 
nalism, saw  the  humorous  side  of  it. 


Mr.  Williams,  having  been  one  of  the 
'motherhood,  extenuates  nothing,  puts 
I'.othing  down  in  malice.  The  newspaper 
:iien  in  his  story  may  have  been  sug- 
;osted  by  men  he  knew,  but  we  doubt 
if  fhey  are  exact  portraits;  they  are 
msn  to  be  found  in  the  newspaper  of- 
fices of  any  large  city.  We  have  known 
Ills  Henry  Becker. 

Henry,  born  of  poor  parents  in  the 
West  end,  with  the  street  for  a  play- 
eiound.  without  opportunity  for  a  solid 
education,  after  various  childhood  ad- 
\entures,  becomes  ^in  office  boy  in  the 
employment  of  a  conservative  news- 
paper. In  the  course  of  his  life  he  is 
assistant  in  the  reference  department, 
r  eporter,  bicycle  editor,  desk  man,  as- 
-;?ned  to  the  State  House,  make-up 
:nan;  at  last  he  is  shelved,  put  in  charge 
ot  the  reference  department  at  $45  a 

eek.  This  was  the  answer  to  his  burn- 

ng  desire.  "He  had  expected  from  life 

lie  opportunity  to  do  great  things  in 
■reat  ways;  but  he  was  to  perceive  that 
his  years  of  doing  were  finished,  that 

lereafter  it  were  folly  for  him  to  aspire 
.    .   He  had  never'  had  an  adventure 

n  n\s  life:  never  a  moment  upon  which 
oe  could  look  back  and  say:  'That  was 

1  narrow  escape!'  Or:  'That  was  a 
:iiniing  point!'  Or:  'That  changed  the 
•vhole  current  of  my  days."  For  his  life 
1   seemed  to  him.  had  been  predestined 

lom  the  first.  He  had  never  done  less 
uian  the  best  that  he  could  do;  but  on 
The  other  hand,  his  best  was  never 
ranch  better  than  his  worst  " 

He  had  written  a  novel,  but  a  friend 
ot  literary  taste  showed  him  how  poor 
it  was.  There  was  always  a  novel  to  be 
•vntten.   Even  when  he  was  back  in  the 

■  -ference  room— in  his  case  justly  called 
'he  'morgue"— he  said  to  his  devoted 
wife,  a  plain,  sensible  woman  who  loved 
him  dearly  but  had  no  illusions  about 
Ills  mental  ability:  "This  new  work  will 
■!ve  me  more  time.  I  think  I'll  try  and 
A  rite  a  novel  about  that  (law-breaking) 
Shirley,  and  work  in  the  automobile 

■  aws,  and  prohibition,  and  the  war,  and 
all.  I'll  bet  I  could  do  something  with 
that  idea." 

"She  smiled  sleepily;  and  without 
opening  her  eyes,  she  reached  out  and 
caught  his  hand.  'I  know  you  can,  Hen- 
ry.' she  agreed.  > 

"When  he  went  to  his  own  room  he 
was  full  of  this  new  project,  his  despair 
forgotten.  It  wa^  always  easier  for 
Henry  to  look  ahead."  Mr.  Williams 
thus  ends  his  novel. 

It  is  a  long  one— there  are  nearly  600 
pages— but  there  is  no  padding,  no  di- 
gressions; interest  is  steadily  maintained. 
It  is  a  story  not  only  of  newspaper  life 
of  the  various  newspaper  men,  the  hus- 
tlers, the  lazy,  the  despondent,  the  in- 
truders on  domestic  privacy  and  the  re- 
specters of  it-the  changes  in  the  form 
and  character  of  newspapers  in  Boston, 
the  inroads  of  the  sensational  press;  by 
narrating  the  procession  of  events  his- 
torical, political,  social  that  affected 
1  H™'">''  the  reader  sees  a  panorama  of 
American  life  during  his  years  of  servi- 
tude. 


in  u  was  bcncath  Ins  dic- 

j  nity,  content  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  ad- 
j  vise  others  until  he  was  driven  to  do 
something  through  a  feeling  of  shame; 
Shirley,  the  wife,  a  type  to  be  envied  by 
any  one  working  ambitiously  for  any 
I  newspaper;  her  son,  Dan,  who  promises 
to  succeed  where  his  father  failed.  But 
did  Henry  fail?  The  .splendor  of  his 
life  may  have  been  pale,  unseen  by  the 
crowd,  but  it  cheered  and  warmed  "those 
for  whom  he  toiled  without  complaint. 

The  publishers'have  spoken  of  "Splen- 
dor" as  "quietly"  written.  By  its  very  ; 
quiet,  this  novel  (as  well  as  Mr.  Will-  1 
iams's  "Immortal  Longings")  is  the 
more  engrossing,  the  more  likely  to  be 
read,  remembered,  valued,  as  the  years 
go  on.  In  these  days  of  shrieking  for 
attention,  of  hifalutin,  of  purple  phrases 
by  writers  obsessed  by  sex,  "Splendor"  is 
the  more  welcome,  the  more  to  be 
praised  for  the  artistic  reserve  and  sim- 
plicity that  emphasize  directness  and 
effect. 


Mr.  Williams  has  hung  many  striking 
portraits  in  his  large  gallery,  portraits 
of  men  and  women,  admirable,  negligi- 
ble and  despicable,  far  from  ythe  roaring 
of  the  presses:  Henry's  nWe  sister 
sclf-sacnficing,  cruelly  disappointed  in 
love,  yearning  for  children;  her  first 
husband.  Coster,  the  blowhard,  the  man 
of  seiiemes  the  ingratiating  swindler; 
old  Prior,  the  father-in-law  of  Hcnrv 
•he  bankrupt  who  finally  wenb  to  work 


GALLl-CURCI  SINGS 

Amelita  Galli-Curci,  soprano,  sang 
this  program  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall,  assisted  by  that  ex- 
cellent pianist.  Homer  Samuels,  and  the 
flutist  Manuel  Berenguer.  "Se  tu 
m'ami,"  Pergolese;  "Should  He  Up- 
braid," Bishop;  '"Vol  che  sapete,"  Mo- 
zart; "La  Fauvette,"  from  "Zemire  et 
Azor,"  Gretry;  "Die  Lotusblume,"  Schu- 
mann; "Mandoline,"  Szulc;  "Wie  einst," 
Mark;  "Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark," 
Bishop;  "An  Old  Song,"  Buchanan; 
"My  Shadow,"  Samuels;  "At  the  Edge 
of  the  Sea,"  Dob.son;  "Qui  la  voce," 
from  "Puritani,"  Bellini. 

What  a  voice'  the  woman  has!  sigh 
pupils  when  they  hear  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci  sing.  How  easily  she  lets  her 
florid  passages  run!  If  only  we  had 
her  organ  and  her  agility,  wouldn't  we 
dazzle  the  world! 

Why  not  wish,  while  wishing  is  in 
I  order,  for  a  little  of  Mme.  Galli-Curci 's 
musicianship?  A  tenth  of  the  rythm  at 
I  her  command  would  stock  full  10  of  the 
,  usual  run  of  singers:  rliythm  like  hers 
is  quite  enough  in  itself  to  carry  her 
songs  though  half  her  voice's  beauty 
were  shorn  away — yesterday,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  singer's  amazingly  adroit 
technique  notwithstanding,  scarcely 
once  in  the  afternoon  did  the  voice 
sound  forth  at  its  loveliest,  lovely  it 
was,  in  its  delicate  way,  but  rarely  of 
that  richness  in  the  medium  register 
peculiar  to  Mme.  Galli-Curci. 

But  her  keen  rhythm  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci  had  right  at  hand.  She  had  also 
with  her  her  sensitiveness  to  the  shape  of 
a  phrase;  how  dexteriously,  with  what 
exquisite  taste  she  shapes  her  phrases 
according  to  the  words — Italian  words, 
at  all  events,  and  only  to  a  shglj^ly 
lesser  degree  English  words  and  French ! 
Her  German  yesterday  baffled  her  a 
little,  enough,  however,  to  cost  her  some 
of  that  ease  which,  in  company  with 
rhythm  and  musical  grace,  makes  her 
art  so  delightful;  for  a  moment  or 
two,  along  with  her  ease,  she  lost  her 
extraordinary  command  of  breath.  'Very 
soon,  though,  she  recovered  herself,  till 
presently  she  could  sing,  as  can  few 
other  singers,  an  Italian  "patter"  song 
— not  just  snap  out  the  words  tonelessly 
—but  sing  it  with  fine  vocal  tone, 
though  every  syllable  came  tapping  out 
precise  as  a  drum,  all  at  a  prodigious 
pace. 

Rhythmi  musical  taste,  runs  as  even 
as  pearls,  distinct  enunciation,  tone 
delicious  though  small  and  sometimes 
pale,  her  technique  sound  at  every 
point,  sentiment  of  varyirjg  moods  in- 
cluding humor  delicately  felt — all  these 
had  Mme.  Galli-Curci  yesterday  for  her 
use  and  behoof.  They  stood  her  in 
grand  stead;  though  unable  for  the 
moment  to  attain  brilliancy  or  her  most 
entrancing  tones,  she  sang  very  beau- 
tifully indeed,  and  by  her  song  she  de- 
lighted a  very  large  audience. 

Let  young  singers,  instead  of  envying 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  her  natural  endow- 
ments, try  rather  to  emulate  her  ac- 
comphshment.  To  sing  as  she  sang 
yesterday  means  hard,  intelligent  work. 

R.  R.  G. 


Emil  MoUenhauer,  who  is  now 
mourned  by  musicians  and  the  public, 
was  of  a  family  of  vlohnists.  Edward 
and  Priedrich  came  to  this  country  as 
members  of  JuUien's  famous  orchestra 
in  .1853.  Edward,  who  died  in  1914, 
wrote  an  opera,  "The  Corsican  Bride," 
produced  at  Tripler  hail,  on  June  15, 
1863;  comedies,  symphonies,  .  a  violin 
concerto,  :  ing  quartets.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Eiiist  and  Spohr.  He  played 
ia  Boston  as  a  soloist  at  Keith's  Theatre 
in  the  season  of  1905-6.  His  brother 
Priedrich,  who  died  in  1885,  played  and 
taught  the  violin  in  New  York,  He  was 
the  father  of  Emil. 

We  first  sav.'  Emil  whein  he  was  a 
valued  member  of  Theodore  Thomas's 
orchestra.  This  was  in  the  early  70s. 
Emil  was  then  about  17  years  old.  His 


career  in  this  city  Is  Known  to  all,  a;, 
conductor,  vioUnist,  teacher;  a  long  and 
honorable  career.  Nor  were  his  activi- 
ties confined  to  this  city.  As  a  con- 
ductor ot  music  festivals  he  was 
esteemed  throughout  New  England;  as 
an  orchestral  conductor  he  was  known 
in  cities  of  the  West.  As  leader  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  he  was  a  disciplin- 
arian who  retained  the  affection  of 
those  drilled  by  him.  He  had  no 
patience  with  pretence  and  puppery, 
but  was  quick  to  recognize  and  encour- 
age singers  and  players  who  were  will- 
ing, anxious  to  learn.  He  did  not  court 
the  favor  of  audiences  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  music  that  he  knew  was  of  an 
inferior  quality,  but  provocative  of 
cheap  applause.  As  conductor  of  the 
Apollo,  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  the' 
members  as  well  as  their  respected 
leader.  Loyal  In  his  friendships,  he  did 
not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  nor 
was  he  anxious  to  court  those  who 
might  perhaps  have  benefited  him,  such 
was  his  independence  of  character.  The 
future  historian  of  music  in  Boston 
will  record  his  labors  for  musical  right- 
eousness. 

One  of  the  "I's,"  the  one  that  for- 
merly went  to  those  feasts  of  barbarians 
called  dinners  in  the  city,  where  for 
the  men  in  white  and  the  women  half- 
naked  and  plumed,  values  are  so  re- 
versed that  anyone  who  does  not  dine, 
having  accepted  the  invitation,  or  ar- 
rives only  at  the  roast,  commits  an 
action  more  culpable  than  the  immoral 
actions  discussed  lightly  at  this  dinner, 
so  that  a  recent  death  or  a  serious 
sickness  is  the  only  excuse  for  not  com- 
ing, provided  one  had  given  notice  In 
time  for  the  invitation  of  the  14th  that 
one  was  dying,  this  I  in  me  had  kept 
its  scruples  and  lost  its  memory. — Mar- 
cel Proust  in  "Le  Temps  Retrouve." 

What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Walkley  of  the 
London  Times,  who  wrote  so  enthusias- 
tically about  Proust,  died  before  he  could 
read  the  final  volumes,  recently  pub- 
lished, of  the  remarkable  study  of  the 
times  and  of  the  sub-conscious  mind. 
Death  has  its  disadvantages,  as  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Walkley,  but  perhaps  even 
now  Proust  and  his  admirers  are  dis- 
cussing these  last  volumes. 

FOE  A  FRIEND  WHO  LIMPS 
His  Is  a  sour  story.    I  know  the  first 
part  well; 

But  wine  will  ever  wilt  his  lips  and  so, 

he  cannot  tell. 
Haltingly  and  fearsomely,  the  quaver  of 

a  churl — 

"Once  there  was  a  blonde  girl   .   .  . 
Once  there  was  a  girl." 

He  is  a  tawny  chieftain  with  wounds 

upon  his  legs. 
But  stars  may  never  sing  f6r  him  as  on 

his  way  he  pegs. 
(We  heard  the  pipes  together.  And  ever 

they  will  skirl: 
"Once  there  was  a  blonde  girl   .   ,  , 

once  there  was  a  girl") 

Staggering  through  the  whiteness  with 
planets  in  our  eyes. 

We  leashed  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds 
and  led  them  o'er  the  skies; 

But  always  in  our  flagons  deep,  the  rud- 
dy pulp  will  purl,  j 

"Once  there  was  a  blonde  girl    .    .  . 
once  there  was  a  girl." 

MacKINLAY  KANTOR. 

NEW  FORDS:  NEW  JOKES  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
A  dealer  was  driving  one  of  the  new 
Fords  home.  He  pulled  up  suddenly  to 
try  the  new  four-wheel  brakes.  Can 
you  Imagine  his  embarrassment  when 
they  worked  and  some  one  ran  into  him 
from  the  rear?  JAZBO. 

COMRADES  ALL 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Over  the  coffee  cup: 

Ruthie — I'm  going  to  a  luncheon  Sat- 
urday. One  of  the  girls  in  the  office  Is 
giving  it. 

I  ■  9"*?'^^^  Slvlng  it  for  Just  the 
girls  in  the  office  or  for  her  friends, 
,too?  O'KAY. 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  always  wondered  about  the  na- 
tionality of  Santa  Claus.  Was  he  Nor- 
wegian, German,  English?  Was  he 
African,  Bohemian,  Semitic?  Was  he 
Scotch?  I  saw  him  standing  on  a  street 
corner  yesterday  ringing  a  little^  bell  be- 
side a  pot  not  very  much  boiUng.  I  de- 
cided then  and  there  to  find  out. 

"Pardon  me,  old  chap,"  I  lets  go,  "but 
you  are  Santa  Claus,  aren't  you?" 

"Hah?"  he  grunted.  Anyhow,  It 
sounded  like  "hah." 

"What  nationality  are  you,  if  you 
don't  mind?"  was  my  second  shot. 

"Yumpf!"  said  Santa  Claus. 

"What's  a  yumpf?"  asked  I.  , 

"Nicht  sprecken  polsker  ravioli  hombrei 
cesky  parlez  HINTotEXZ  czycik  wirnip-J 
fooey!"  said  Santa  Claus.  I  quote  ver-i 
batim. 

And  now,  at  last,  I  know.  Santa 
Claus  is  an  American! 

OSWALD  OP  WESLEYAN. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  appUcant  for  admission  to  youi 
Hall  of  Fame  is  Miss  Wave  Finger, 
tsacher  of  music  in  the  Pond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  hleh  schr.nl  BILL  SOUSE. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Is  trying  to 
find  in  our  hwokshops  a  copy  of 
A  LITTLE  HANDFUL  OP  CORDIAL 
COMFORTS 
For  Fainting  Souls: 
Intended  chiefly  for  the  good  of  those 
who  walk  mournfully  with  God. 
By  Richard  Standfast,  Boston,  1690. 

)  W.  H.  D.  proposes  for  membership  in 
our  Hall  of  Fame 

J.  VIRGIN 

USED  CARS 

WHEN  KATHLEEN  SINGS 

(For  A»,  the  World  Wags) 
She  sings — 

Warm,  rich,  melodious,  her  voice  envel- 
ops me — 

Like  velvet  cloak  on  shoulders  that  are 
chill. 

Like  healing  hand  on  tired  aching  brow. 
Like  luscious  grass  to  weary  road-sore 
feet, 

Like  bread  to  hunger,  wine  to  thirst. 
And  open-doored,  the  wanderer  to  greet, 
Like  home! 

I  think  of  sunlight  on  the  quiet  lake, 
I  think  of  shadow  in  the  forest  pool, 
I  think  of  stars  and  mountain-tops  and 
sky, 

Of  flowing  water,  deep  and  clear  and 

cool; 

I  think  of  children  In  their  mother  • 
arms. 

Of  lovers  happy  in  sweet  confidence, 
Of  dear  desires  and  longing  unconfesse  : 
Of  sorrow  soothed,  of  vibrant  joy  e 

pressed — 
When  Kathleen  sings! 

AGNES  WELCH. 


WOMEN'S  SYMPHONYI 

Jordan  hall:  Boston  Women's  Sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Last  night,  in  Jordan  hall,  the  Boston 
Women's  Symphony  orchestra,  Ethel 
Leginska,  conductor,  gave  its  first  public 
concert.  Miss  Leginska,  following  a 
jjudicious  scheme,  began  her  program 
jwith  Weber's  "Oberon"  overture,  which 
she  followed  with  Beethoven's  C  minor 
i  symphony.  For  a  work  new  to  Boston 
Ishe  chose  Delius's  piano  concerto  in 
C  minor,  Reginald  Boardman  playing 
jthe  solo  part.  She  clased  the  concert 
with  Tchaikovsky's  "'Nutcracker"  suite. 

Let  us  forget,  for  the  moment.  Dr. 
Johnson's  famous  dictum  regarding  the 
powers  of  women  in  professional  work, 
and  consider  this  new  orchestra  merely 
as  a  new  orchestra.  Why  not?  Who. 
with  eyes  blindfolded,  could  state  t!wi 
only  men  were  performing,  or  only 
women,  or  men  and  women  together?  A 
pity  it  is,  not  to  say  a  scandal,  that  the 
most  -competent  players  available,  be 
they  women  or  men.  or  children,  shoulo 
not  be  willing  to  join  their  forces  and 
thus  give  a  community  the  best  or- 
chestra possible  under  any  given  con- 
ditions. 

For  her  new  organization  Miss  Legin- 
ska has  assembled  an  able  body  of  play- 
ers. So'me  choirs,  inevitably,  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  others.  Not  to  go, 
however,  into  needless  details,  it  may 
be  said  that  she  is  blessed  in  her 
strings,  and  that  she  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  capable  soloists  in  pretty 
much  every  division. 

Tliese  playei's  Miss  Leginska  has 
trained  to  do  her  will  in  many  a  matter 
of  phrasing,  of  accent,  of  sonority  in 
passages  at  full  strength.  If  she  has 
not  yet  taught  them  the  invariable  pre- 
cision of  attack  she  of  course  must 
wish,  if  sometimes  she  undoubtedly 
could  fancy  an  inner  voice  more  def-  , 
initely  set  forward,  presently  she  will  ; 
surely  take  her  forces  with  her  to  a 
finer  technical  finish.  In  the  more 
significant  matter  of  spirit,  she  has  al- 
ready taken  them  far. 

In  the  Delius  concerto,  indeed — a  work 
of  plea.sant  melody  richly  dressed  in 
orchestral  color,  with  horns  in  plenty  to 
make  it  mellow,  with  oboes  cunningly  i 
disposed  to  add  to  its  savor,  its  violins  I 
given  much  suave  song  most  romantic  j 
and  even  poetic — Miss  Leginska  made  j 
her  band  play  so  stirringly  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  she  must  have  done  the  ! 
attractive  score  full  justice.  It  sounded  | 
well,  at  all  events,  with  melodies  'ootli  ; 
agreeable  and  expressive,  its  whole  re-  ' 
freshingly  coherent  and  free  from  futile? 
padding.  All  thanks  to  her  for  letting  us  | 
hear  it.  ! 

Mr.  Boardman,  dealing  with  music  ; 
obviously  written  for  a  pianist  of  vir- 
tuosity, managed  it  extremely  well. 
Given  his  head  for  once,  Mr.  Boardman, 
under  Mi.ss  Leginska's  lively,  symps- 
thetic  guidance,  played  with  „an  ap- 
proach to  ardor  and  brilliancy  that 
exhibited  his  art  in  an  unusual  lighr. 
That  he  played  with  finesse,  musical  in- 
telligence and  excellent  tone  goes  of 
course  without  saying.  He  was  enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

In  the  'Weber  overture  Miss  Leginska 
did  much  admirable  work;  the  music's 
poetry  she  made  felt;  she  clothed  it 
in  tone  that  was  oft.en  beautiful,  and 
she  built  up  a  noble  climax.  In  the 
symphony  she  alteraated  admirable  mo- 
ments with  some,  not  so  satisfacto;  y 


II 


^       A  ii  \ 

uo^fid  a'a.n,  in  tne-WBTKing  out  oi 

the  first  niuvemeni,  lor  instance,  and  in 
the  lengths  of  the  andante,  she  ap- 
pcarod  to  let  lier  interest  flag.  Re- 
markably, though,  she  bridged  the  tran- 
sition from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale, 
and  her  choice  of  tempi,  as  always, 
gave  one  joy. 

The  audience,  good  sized,  showed  pica- 
.sure  the  evening  through,  and  some- 
times enthusiasm.  And  so.  felicitations 
on  this  successful  launching  of  a  worthy 

undertaking.   ^-  " 

j  Arhngton  Theatre — "Red  uusi,  o>  ^ 
'  Wilson  Collison,  with  S.vdney  Shields 

Produced  by  Hugo  W.  Romberg,  with 

the  following  cast: 

Mi  Har;    Joaeph  SmlleT 

LuciPii    Koui-ville   Douplas  Dunilirille 

Miimiop  Chaiivpnet    Miiilpy  Wairi'- 

Andre  Clinuvonei    ...   ..    .Ic'iimc  Collaniorf 

.In^'oiipx  Guidon    J-Ponard  MiirtiP 

Vanlene    P.vilnpv  Shif-Ws 

Hoi    Rpo 

To-Ke   M-  Koi 

Quadrangular  love  in  the  superheated 
tropics  keeps  the  wheels  of  drama  grind- 
ing for  three  acts  and  an  epilogue  in 
thi."!  fierce  and  turgid  new  play,  sug- 
gestive of  "Rain."  '  Whit*  Cargo."  and 
other  pieces  of  the  white  duck  school. 

Lucien  Fourville.  self-exiled  Parisian, 
is  the  stern  master  of  a  couple  of  thous- 
and coolies  on  a  plantation  in  French 
Indo-China.    The  action  of  the  play 
takes  place  in  the  living  room  of  his 
bungalow,  with  wide  door  giving  out 
on  the  steaming  jungle.    Fourville  is  i 
also  unrelenting  master  of  his  house-  1 
hold  and  his  own  emotions,  scorning  I 
with  austere  courtesy  or  sharp  rebuke  I 
the  attentions  of  two  women,  one  of' 
whom  wears  the  white  of  virtue,  while : 
the  other  appears  in  scant  kimonos 
and  calmly  admits  a  versatile  past.  Gui- 
I  don,  newly  arrived  from  civilization,  adds 
another  interesting  angle  to  the  plot 
I  by  falling  in  love  with  the  tall  and  - 
I  serene  Maurice  and  drinking  himself 
I  crazy.  Twice  he  stalks  across  the  stage 
I  to  her  door  with  questionable  motive, 
the  second  time  with  fatal  results. 

The  two  women  continued  their  bat- , 
tie  for  Lucien.  fighting  point  by  point 
with  unmasked  weapons  of  feminine 
1  savagery.  With  the  situation  "reduced 
to  the  lowest  common  denominator,  the 
best  animal  wins;  the  other  packs  her 
finery  and  leaves  for  Paris. 

The   three   songly  conceived  char- 
acters of  the  play  are  Lucien,  Vantene 
1  and  the  jungle.    Each  has  an  affinity 
1  for  the  other  two,  yet  is  hostile  until 
I  the  final  curtain.    As  Vanlene  says  to 
Lucien:  "Sometimes  I  hate  you,  and 
:  when  I  hate  you  I  love  you."  Miss 
Shields  plays  the  torrid  part  in  a  sen- 
live  manner,  avoiding  excessive  his- 
inuics  in  a  role  weU  favored  by  the 
ivwright.    The  setting  and  lighting 
:cts  were  admirable.       .H.  F.  M. 


he  seemed  too  young  to  have  aluiined 
such  depth  and  fineness  of  character. 
He  played  very  well  indeed,  and  it  was 
not  liis  fault  if  the  audience  laughed 
in  the  wrong  places.  Miss  Edith  Speare, 
playing  the  part  of  Judith  Drake,  Jack's 
final  love,  succeeded  admirably  in  a 
conventional  part.  As  a  whole  the  play 
suffers  from  obvious  symbolism,  fuch 
as  the  bronze  cobra  on  Tony's  desk,  and 
Jack's  cast-off  flame  in  the  first  act 
points  a  little  txjo  boldly  tfl  his  failings 
in  the  past,  but  it  is  effective  as  drama 
only,  however,  for  those  who  like  their 
enterUinment  strongly  flavored. 
I  ^  E .  L .  H  ■ 

Repertory  Theatre.  '•Charley  s  Aunt,  | 
ths  farcial  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Brandon  Thomas.   The  cast: 

,'ai  U  ChPSiK'.v  Art  lull-  Bow.vpv  [ 

,  i^alS  WyUeliam  ."  WiUiam  ^'^^liJlj^'ov^" 
1  I.-;;,'.!  KaiH-onr.  Babberley  •  jjatlia^ine  War"ln 

I  Kilty  Vpvd.mi    ^  AdelaidP  Geors-'o 

rol.  Sir  Francis  Cliesne>  Ti,„p,u>'  Slu-arer 
I  (iillen   ...  .  ■  ■  j'\i;.j.i(,Vpz  '  '     01'.;a  Birkbpcl^ 

rhristmas  approaches  slowly  over  the 
-gf-ndar^  horizon.  Everything  is  deco- 
^atpd  every  one  is  singing  carols,  al 
iaih 'tradly  from  one  last-mmute  gift 
m  the  ne  :t;  take  the  children  to  lisp 
'he-  wants  into  Santa  Claus's  ear  and 
fiiiailv  just  before  the  tree  is  actua  ly 
decorated  there  comes  the  annual  re- 

"^The^'sea'^oir' w^ould^oi  be  complete 
without  th  s  side-splitting  farce,  but  just 

JtAnds  this^ay?  What  a  rest  it  is 
io  tSar^^  cea'e  wondering  what  to 
^^ve  Aun  Mar.',  that  she  can't  give  back' 
nVvt  vear  and  have  a  hearty  laugh  at 
"he  cicapades  of  college  youths  m  their 
ctudious  moments. 


»ht 


showing  at.  t;ie  Mdacrn  aua  ^l... 
theatres.   The  story  deal?  with  a  m  , 
club  dancer  and  a  truckman.    Victor  | 

OF  MONDAY  SERIES  ^sHHSSP 

In  the  associate  picture.  Women  s 
wares!-'  Evelyn  Brent,  P'=^y*«S 
■Rert  Lvtell  depicts  a  poor  little  shop 
ei^l  She  falls  in  love  with  a  poor 
vQunE  chap  but  has  many  experiences 
wX  othei  men  before  becoming  con- 
^nced  that  he  is  really  the  man  whom 
she  would  wish  to  marry. 


SYMPHONY  IN  2D 


Haydn,  Strauss,  Honegger  and 
Stravinsky  on  Program 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Cobra,  a 
,'ay  in  four  acts  by  Martin  Brown.  The 
-  nst: 

i  ,,.1,  B-,r.p  Waller  fiilbert 

■■•,nv  Dornm'  Day  Manson 

-M.h  n,'Vl',r  K.liib  Speare 

,phiP  B  n,;er  .  .  ........  Flora  Mk,..1  Gndc 

Ki  'siirr  "        .  .  .    -lolin  VV  inOirop 

When  the  company  at  the  St.  James 
2ive  a  serious  play  they  are  often,  un- 
fortunately, handicapped  by  their  au- 
dience.   It  is  a  curious  fact  that  any 
emotions,  save  those  of  a  most  trivial 
variety,  are  apt  to  call  forth  titters. 
La.st  night  was  no  exception.    -  Cobra, ' 
except  for  the  first  act,  is  by  no  means 
a  humorous  drama,  yet  so  it  was  re- 
(Pived.    The  story  deals  of  the  friend- 
ship between  two  men.  Jack  Race  and 
Tony  Doming;  the  former  is  too  easily 
i  attracted  by  girls  and  the  latter  too 
little     Elsie  Van  Zile,  a  lady  of  fatal 
Attraction,  loves  Jack  but  marries  Tony 
for  his  wealth.    Tony  worships  he:, 
but  Elsie,  still  unsatisfied,  woos  Jack 
and  he,  having  been  refused  by  Judith 
Drake,  whom  he  really  loves,  yields  for  , 
an  instant  onlv.  to  repent  almost  at 
once  and  leave  her.    The  hotel  where 
they  were  dining  burns,  and  she  dies 
in  the  fire.    Tony  is^  frantic  with  grie! 
at  her  disappearance,  and  Jack  dares 
not  tell  him  the  truth  as  it  would  bieak 
his  heart.      A  year  afterward  Tony 
'  opens  his  wife's  desk  and  discovers  that 
she  had  betrayed  him  often  in  the  past. 
He  puts  her  out  of  his  life  and  goes  on 
to  face  his  future. 

With  this  highly  emotional  and  rathei 
unpleasant  drama,  the  company  did  an 
i  excellent  job.    To  Miss  Clara  Joel  fell 
the  pan  of  Elsie,  the  cobra,  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.    Miss  Joel  mau^^ 
her  fascinating  and  almost  credible,  us- 
I  ing  her  excellent  voice  to  good  purpos^e. 
It  at  times  she  seemed  curiously  ob- 
vious, it  may  have  been  due  to  the  lack 
of  subtlty  in  her  lines  and  a  certain 
repetition,  perhaps  inevitable,  but  un-  . 
fortunate,  and  one  could  be  gratctui  ( 
for  the  absence  of  melodrama.     Mr.  . 
Gilbert  as  fne  much  fought -over  Jack  I 
Race  had  a  decidedly  thankless  part—  j 
his  yielding  to  temptation  was  so  ire-  ! 
iauenl  that  his  strugales  seemeo  futile.- 
I  Yet  in  the  really  serious  moments  oi  ] 
the  play  he  was  excellent,  shovnng  a 
'  surprising  aptitude  for  emotional  feel-  , 
me   Playing  Tony  Doming,  Mr.  Day.i 
Manson  was  forced  to  be  unutterably 
noble  and  pure.    If  an;-  criticism  coul^. 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  Monday  series  last 
night  in  Symphony  hall.  The  program, 
which  met  with  great  favor  was  as 
follows:  Haydn,  Symphony.  G  major 
(B  &  H.  No.  13);  Strauss.  Don  Juan  , 
Martini,  "The  Tumult";  Honegger.  Pre- 
iSde  to  the  third  act  of  d'Ahnunzio  s 
'Fedra":  Stravinsky,  Suite  from  the 
ballet  "Petrouchka. " 

A  varied  program,  one  calculated  to 
display  both  the  delicacy  and  the  fiery 
eloquence  !  the  orchestra:  one  that 
showed  the  versatility  of  the  famous 
conductor,  to  whom  no  school  of  music, 
no  period  of  music  is  foreign.  As  the 
compositions  have  already  been  per- 
formed at  the  regular  concerts  of  the 
orchestra,  there  is  now  no  need  of  criti- 
cal inquiry  into  their  co-ntents.  . 

Of  the  two  least  familiar  pieces,  Mar- 
tini's graphic  impression  of  the  rush 
and  excitement  of  a  crowd  on  any  great 
occasion,  as  a  football  game,  or  the 
landing  of  Lindbergh  in  France,  made 
naturally  the  more  marked  impression. 
One  hopes  to  hear  other  compositions 
by  this  gifted  Czech. 

The  large  audience  was  warm  in  ap- 
preciation.  .  _ 

"  |.-»  "The    Thirteenth    Hour"  featuring 
i  Lionel    Barrymore,    a    film  mystery 
drama,  directed  by  Chester  M.  Franklin 
and  presented  at  the  State  Theatre 
with  the  following  cast: 

Prof    Iprov    l.ionpl  Barrymore 

Marv  l,vle     '  '  ...  .  .  Ja-quelir.  Gadsdon 

Mat't  Gray  Charles  DPla.ipy 

Polly         ■  ■   Pully  Moran 

The  di)s  "Napoleon" 

It  is  the  business  of  mystery  plays 
to  breed  chills  and  suspense  like  watch- 
ing several  swords  a  la  Damocles  dangle 
invitingly  over  someone  else-s  head. 
"The  Thirteenth  Hour"  succeeds  very 
well  in  most  of  this.  It  has  all  of  the 
secret  pa.ssages  even  a  greedy,  smai 
bov  could  wish;  it  has  the  noble  Lionel 
Barrvmore  changing  his  demeanor  tor 
the  occasion;  it  has  an  intelligent  can- 
ini,  and  Polly  Moran. 

There  are  a  few  weak  threads  binding 
the  garment.s  of  this  plot  together.  The 
chief  of  detectives  smokes  a  large  cigar 
ch°wing  upon  it  in  his  more  thoughtful 
moments.  The  love  theme  is  as  u.sual 
when  spotting  a  mystery  film,  love  at 
first  sight,  several  reels  of  trying  to 
trace  the  bound  and  gagged  young 
woman  and  a  happy  fade-out. 

Jacqueline  Gadsdon.  the  young  hero- 


lile, 


"JUDGMENT  OF  THE 
HILLS"  AT  SCOLLAY  SQ. 

Virginia  Valli  Has  Leading  Role  in 
Mountain  Film  > 

"Judgment  of  the  Hills"  is  now  play- 
ing at  the  Scollay  Square  Olympia  and 
Fenway.  The  picture  is  a  story  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  Kentucky,  and 
throughout  the  whole  film  there  runs  a 
spirit  that  belongs  wholly  to  that, 
country.  _  ^        ,  . 

WILL  FYFFE  SCORES 

AT  KEITH'S  THEATRE 
with 


Miss 


Ralph  Rf^','-''*'! 
Daviil  Clyde  1 

 ...Gaby  Fay 

". ;  ..Ruperl  I-Ji;-.'"'* 
May  Edi!"!* 
.■.•.ElspeUi  E^'rUve 
-  -  ■  Mar?arel  MiiUp" 
Vii'tor  Bpeiro.l 
Mormaii  rannon 
■   ■      Rot'pr  Wheeli-r 


"Charley's  Aunt-  wm  make  even  a  cat 
laugh.  It  might  be  woith  th^e  exp^ 
ToPLEY-"The  Ghost  Train,"  re- 
viva?  of  Arnold  Ridley's  popular  mys- 
;U  pla'y  Which  ran  23  -eks  at 
this  house  last  season.   The  cast 

Sapl  Hoiiu'liin  

R-rhard  Winthrop  

vjs\e  Winlhrop   

Cbarleb  Miirdock  

Ppi:v  M iirdocK 

Mis?'  Bournr  

Tidc'.v  Dpakin  

.lillia  rr-.'p  

Til  rl>ert  Vv;re  •  • 

If  haf  all  the  elements  that  make  for 

pl„    1!  complete^  „?5S  Whoops  SIs-t 

more  as  the  ^n-y '■"'^  ,  jyn  clown- 
ll^gM^S  %irp        ^   the  great 

olaS  in  the  railway  station  of  Ax 
&y  Junction.  Six  pers^^^^^^^^ 

ovT  intprestins  low  voice  and  the  ii? 
Imounf  on"pr.ssion  .o  the  role  of  Ju 
Price-    A  iri"- 


DOROTHY  MACKAILI 
IN  "MAN  CRAZY' 

When"  thV  "old-fashioned  dignity  ofj 
nrim  and  proper  New  England  clashes 
whereas  Polly  Moran  strides  into  me  iPni"  ^ 
dim  with  her  comedy  and  aggressive   with  modein  youll   the  ^ 


very;^  few  pauses.  ^^^^^   

.so?dally'Mrs'"Butterscotch    Smyi^\   -cret  pa.ssages  even 

X  wal  a  thorough  80°^/?°^^* 
took  her  caricature  standing.  Thomas 
.  Shearer  a^  Sprttigue.  lapsed  occasion- 
iv  into  speech  from  another  of  the 

i  ^Th'^  feminine  roles  were  all  charm- 
ingly hindled.  They  added  just  enou|h 
iCf  t'ns  nleasantly  sentimental  to  keep 

°L^mre'ad"orth'e  play  but  not  to  take  ^^^^  

^"^^  ^,°Jpr^v°om  shopping  cares  and  drop ine.  has  her  name  proudly  beside  that 

■  f°  ful  Reoertorv  for  a  laugh  tonic,  of  Mr.  Barrymore.    This  is  a  bit  of  a 

I,^^hf  even  take  the  cat  along:  the  mystery  as  Miss  Gadsdon  seems  to  be 

v°i\  n!^Llp  the  theatre  promise  that  a  personable  girl  of  average  tale^nt. 
hghts  outside  the  tneai.  e  y        ^         i  ^^^^.^^^  p^^^  ^^^^^  g^^.j^es  into  the 

film  with  her  comedy  and  aggressive 
neck  and  causes  vibrations  to  flow  from 
ths  scx'GGn.  .  1 

There  are  too  many  subtitles  in  this 
film  The  producers  have  filled  up  most 
of  the  chinks  with  words,  .some  ol 
them  rather  silly,  but  the  photography 
is  excellent.  The  rain  storm  that  starts 
the  "The  Thirteenth  Hour"  on  its  way, 
the  murder  as  seen  through  the  down- 
pour, is  dramatic,  weird.  This  pace 
may  have  been  difficult  to  keep.  It 
must  have  been.  The  shadows  and 
clutching  hands  do  their  share  but  Mr_ 
Barymore  takes  the  responsibility  of 
giving  the  eery  atmosphere  punch.  He 
is  a  clever  performer. 

Another  Ufa  film  is  at  the  State 
Theatre  this  week,  showing  under-sea 
life.  A  jelly  fish  has  always  been  that 
and  no  more  to  some  of  us  until  the 
film  shows  him  an  intelligent  efficiency 
expert  and  his  colony  a  study  in  per- 
fect suburban  life.  C.  M.  D. 

•THE  FAIR  CO-ED"  AT 

LOEWS  ORPHELM 


Juliet    Wins  Audience 
Clever  Mimicry 
Will    Fyffe,    "Scotland's  character!] 
comedian,"  and  Miss  Juliet,  the  "one- 
girl  revue,"  share  honors  this  week  as 
headliners  of  the  B.  P.  Keith  bill. 

Mr  Fyffe.  touring  America  for  the 
first  time,  took  to  Boston  at  sight,  he 
told  his  fir.st  night  audience.  Boston, 
quite  easily,  took  to  him.  Repeated  en- 
cores  brought  him  before  the  curtain 
until  his  act  had  borrowed  time  enough 
I  to  make  it  almost  twice  its  intendedj 

length.  .  , 

Miss  Juliet,  in  a  series  of  startling  ac- 
curate mimicries,  danced,  sang,  and! 
"spoke  lines"    as  "Nazimova,"  "Ethei| 
Barrymore,"  "Julia  §anderson."  "Fan- 
nie Brice,"  "Ed  Wynne,"  and  a  dozer| 
others.                                  „    ,  , 
Aesop's  screen  fables  and  "Topics  oJ 
the  Day"  open  the  bill.  On  the  progran* 
IBrosius  and  Barton,  comedy  cyclists  J 
'  Rubini  and  Rosa,  dancing  singing  "sis 
1  ters"  Gracella  and  Theodore,  dance  ani 
Uab^au  artists;  Bob  Hall,  monologistl 
I  Jack  Norton  and  Lucile  Haley  a  "gag| 
'  team,  and  Victoria  and  Frank, 
statues"  up-to-date.   
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Marion  Davies  Stars  in  Film  from 
George  Ade  Play 
Marion  Davies  is  starred  in  "The  ^air 
Co-ed"  a  comedy  of  college  life,  on 
^ew  'this  week  at  Loew's  Orpheum 
Sratre.  The  story  was  P>f  "-^f 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer     and  adapted 
ftom  the  stage  comedy  by  George  Ade 
and  Gustav  Luders.  .,„K<.,r,!i 

-ANGEL  OF  BROAJIW  A-^ 


10  fly     This  is  just  what  happens  in 
"Man  Crazy  "  featuring  Dorothy  Mack- 
aUl  and  Jack  Mulhall,  at  the  Washing- 
ton Street    Olympia    Theatre,  Mar 
L°  azy^'  Is  from'  the  Saturday  Evenim 
vn-if  storv     "Clarissa    and    the  fos 
road,-'  a  tale  dealing  with  the  survivor 
of  an  aristocratic  New  England  family 
The  girl  of  the  family  is  "O       ^^^^f  ^ 
for  the  old  conventions.    She  opens, 
"hot-dog-'  stand  at  the  side  of  th 
Boston  lost  road  to  help  a  crippled  bo 
m°  ke  a  hving,  and  all  this  horrifies  h« 
old  grandmother.    Then  to  top  it  a« 
Ihp  falls  in  love  with  a  truck  drive 
'Their  lo%e  "ffair  is  punctuated  by  au 
phases   bootleggers'  plots  and  a  sent 
of  exciting  events,  all  contributing  to 
IP  cmre  that  is  lively  and  spontaneou 
'with  surprises    and    thnlls.  Doiotl 
MackaiU  is  sweet  a^.d  ehannmg  as  t^ 
oirl    and  gives  an  excellent  peiforn 
ance     Mulhall  doffs  the  evening  die 
and  the  array  of  tailor-made  suits 
appear  in  the  umform  of  the  tiu. 
driver,  old  clothes  and  a  cap,  and  giv 
a    likeable    charact«ri^tion  Edyt 
.rhaoman    veteran  of   the   stage  ai 
scSls  the  grandmother.  Walter  M 
Phillip.s  Smalley,  Ray  HaUor.  . 
are  adequate    John  Francis  Dillon  h 
made  a  fast  moving  picture  and 
thmieh  the    title    is  reminiscent 
S^ng  VouVh,"  there  is  a  real  sto» 
FoV  stage  attractions  there  are  t 
De  Ortegos,  with  a  revue  of  sons  P 
i  dance  flashes,  and  other  entei  t,-vlni 
I  acts. 

r  CONTINUING 
\  ATTRACTIONS 

COLONIAL  -  ■•R°^*)?f''-,,^rS 
fPld's  new  musical,  with  Maniyi 
Ser  a^d  Jack  Donahue.  .Secon. 
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•lAJiiS'i  1U~  "Oh  Ka:. .  ii.iu-ical 
nedy.  with  Julia  Sanderson  and 
mk  Crumit.  Will  be  dark  the 
ek  of  Dec.  19,  reopening  on  Dec. 

PLYMOUTH— "Broadway,"  Jed 
rris's  sensational  drama  of  night 
lb  life.  Last  week. 
5HUBERT  —  "My  Maryland," 
jslcal  ver.sion  of  Clyde  Fitch's 
Sarbara  Frietchie."  Romberg's 
jsic.  Third  week. 
TREMONT— "Rang-Tang,"  Mil- 
and  Lyles  star  in  colored  revue, 
st  week. 

WILBUR— "Peggy-Ann."  musi- 
1  comedy,  starring  Helen  Ford 
d  featuring  Lulu  McConnell. 
lird  week. 


clists; 


naa  noi  aica  m  iviesu 
pOiJ.iiia,  said  oy  those  who  knew  him 
(.here  to  be  "rather  a  good  regimental 
officer;  he  put  up  a  good  show  at  Sheikh 
Sa'ad.  a  very  good  show.  We  liked  him 
on  the  whole." 

It  i£  in  this  sketch  that  Mr.  Nicolson 
Introduces  himself  when  others  would 
have  kept  silence.  He  has  written  biog- 
raphies of  Byron  (The  Poefs  Last  Jour- 
ney), Tennyson,  Verlalne.    In  1925  he 


lult  with 


ord  Birkenhead  found  fault  with  Mr 
a.  Wells  for  introducing  men  now 
ig.  and  by  their  real  names.  In  his 
nt  novels.  Mr.  Wells  countered  by 
ing  Lord  Birkenhead  all  sorts  of 
aes,  and  In  his  fury  misspelt  Tul 
ghorn  of  "Bleak  House."  In  the 
rse  of  his  abuse,  Mr.  Wells  argued 
t  it  is  nonsensical  for  noveliste  to  dls-j 
36  characters  arid  places  as  Disraeli 
ickeray.  Hardy,  Bennett  and  others 
especially  when  the  disguise  is  thlri 
the  reader  is  expected  to  Identifj 
n,  woman  and  town, 
his  brings  up  the  question:  Wereth« 
n  and  women  In  Harold  Nicolson's 
^me  PeoDle"  known  to  him  in  the 
h,  described  with  semi-malicious 
e.  or  merely  suggested  to  him  by  per^ 
is  unnamed?  '  Of  course,  there  was  a 
d  Curzon.  But  was  he  always  writing 
-ers  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  as  a 
or  giving  an  imitation  of  Tennyson 
iting  "Tears,  idle  tears"?  Did  he  ever 
ve  a  valet  by  the  name  of  Arketall'^ 
is  valet,  who  hid  his  master's  trous-| 
carried,  drunk  or  sober,  a  green; 
flize  foot  rest  for  Curzon,  when  thev 
'"^ "  re  traveling  ?  When  the  valet,  helping 
opm;  master  on  with  his  socks,  slipped 
d  fell,  did  Curzon  say  to  him:  "Arke-i 
i!,  you  are  either  very  ill  or  veryl 
^nk,"  and  was  the  reply,  "Both 
lord,"  which  pleased  his  master  so 
ilogisthch  that  his  affection  for  the  valet 


h -ill  me  itself  arouses  suspicion.  Was  any-  ^ould  be  a  pleasure  to  describe  how 
Jf'Mr.^N^ofson,  Who  was  In  the  Brit-  at  last  the  bumptious  Prof essor  Malone. 
diplomatic   service.  Invented  the 


went  to  a  party  In  Bloomsbury,  "I  went 
with  much  diffidence,  alarmed  at  en- 
tering the  Areopagus  of  British  culture." 
He  took  up  a  copy  ol  Hugh  FaussefB 
"Tennyson"  and  began  to  read.  An 
untidy  man  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
"I  asked  him  whether  he  had  read  the 
book,  and  he  answered  that  he  had, 
and  that  he  felt  It  was  so  far  more 
intelligent  than  the  other  one  that  had 
been  published  simultaneously.  I  agreed 
that  it  was.  It  was." 

In  "The  Marquis  de  Chaumont"  there 
Is  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  Marcel  Proust, 
who  wondered  if  the  marquis  would  ob- 
ject to  figuring  by  nam*  In  "Pastiches 
et  Melanges." 

"He  did  not  wish  to  offend  Proust,  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  well,  really  .  .  . 
I  said  that  I,  for  my  part,  would  have 
been  in  the  seventh  heaven  had  Proust 
showed  any  inclination  to  Insert  me  in 
Pastiches  et  Melanges.'  De  Chaiunont 
said,  'it  moight  be  jolly  weU  aU  roighfc 
for  a  foreigner  but  moy  mother  would 
not  Idlke  It.'  I  told  him  that  I  had  met 
his  mother,  and  was  convinced  that  she 
would  not  mind  in  the  least.  He  was 
only  slightly  disconcerted.  'Then  there's 
moy  aunt,  de  Maubize.  She  'ates  Jews.' 
I  began  to  get  a  little  angry  at  this,  and 
told  him  that  I  doubted  whether  Proust 
would  live  for  long,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  living  writer,  that  Jacques  was 
sacrificing  a  free  gift  of  immortality, 
and  that  what  on  earth  could  it  matter 
about  his  aunt?  Jacques  tore  up  the 
letter  and  said,  'No,  no,  no.  It  would 
spoil  my  chances  for  the  Jockey  Club.'  " 
The  book  appeared  and  Jacques  was  not 
mentioned.  Nor  was  he  elected  to  the 
Jockey  Club.  Jacques — by  the  way,  he 
had  learned  English  from  a  Cockney 
nurse  and  recited  the  line  of  Shelley's: 
'"Toime.  loike  a  dom  of  many-colored 
glass" — wrote  volumes  of  poetry.  His 
early  poems  were  free  from  "the  stage 
nropcrties  which  enlivened  his  later 
works,  the  aquariums,  cocktail  shakers, 
and  the  Otis  elevators." 


Tcherepnin,  Four  Prcludet;  from  op.  SB. 
Tartint,  Adagio.  Mozart,  Allegretto. 

In  1823  one  Stauper  of  Vienna  In- 
vented a  musical  jnstn:~— t  which  was 
called  an  arpeggione,  or  a  guitar  violon- 
cello, also  a  guitar  of  love.  It  was  about 
the  size  of  a  small  violoncello;  The  shape  I 
of  the  body  was  something  like  that  of 
a  guitar.  There  were  six  strings.  The 
player  used  a  bow.  In  1824  Vine.  Schus- 
ter of  Vienna  played  this  arpeggione, 
and  for  him  Schubert  wrote  the  sonata 
heard  last  night.  Aside  from  the  his- 
torical interest,  this  music  is  not  worthy 
of  a  performance;  the  themes  are 
trivial,  the  running  passages  in  the  de- 
velopment are  conventional,  perfunctory, 
while  the  slow  movement  in  folk-song 
spirit  at  the  beginning  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Schubert  falling  into  rank 
sentimentallsm. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Zelse  studied 
with  Hugo  Becker  after  he  had  taken 
{ lessons  here.  No  doubt  he  wished  to  pay 
1  tribute  to  his  excellent  master,  who 
once  visited  Boston  and  played  at  a 
•SSymphony  concert.  The  Suite  is  a  good 
example  of  old-fashioned  romanticism 
that  now  seems  grotesque.  The  forest 
murmurs;  the  mountain  king  has  a 
heavy  tread,  a  centaur  gallops  after  a 
faun  or  holds  conversation,  there  is  a 
love  song  followed  by  a  storm.  It  Is  all 
music  easy  to  hear,  and  still  easier  to 
forget. 

Mr.  Zeise  has  evidently  studied  seri- 
ously and  to  good  purpose,  for  he  has 
a  certain  technical  proficiency,  and  he 
phrased  last  night  with  understanding 
His  intonation,  however,  was  not  al- 
ways sure,  and  he  was  not  wholly  free 
from  unnecessary  harshness  in  forte 
nassages.  The  more  important  nieces  on 
the  program  were  not  favorable  to  a 
display  of  emotion  or  brilliance.  When 
he  visits  Boston  again,  let  him  be  more 
careful  in  the  matter  of  selections. 

MRS.  WRIGHT  HEARD 


:ame    unassailable?   Arketall?  The 


It  is  hard  to  give  preference  to  any 
one  of  these  delightful  sketches.  It 


with  his  cock-sure  knowledge,  his  sur- 
prising sources  of  information,  his  in- 
fluence in  governmental  circles,  came  to 
grief.  Then  there  is  "Titty,"  the  in- 


,fsl)( 


ler  characters,  from  Miss  Plimsoll  to 
riam  Codd  and  the  Polish  pianist,  he 
IS  not  the  first  to  present  creatures  of 
m  fancy  as  living  and  moving  in  the 
')rld  of  reality.  Max  Beerbohm,  to  competent  Titty  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
me  only  one  ingenious  author,  was  vrho  could  not  be  Induced  to  resign 
fore  him.  Did  Mr.  Nicolson,  in  his  even  when  he  was  sent  to  Adia  Ababa, 
yhood,  have  a  governess  named  Plim- ,  "i  have  alwavs  wanted  to  go  to 
a.  who  will  always  be  remembered  by  Abyssinia."  Thsre  is  the  nob  ?  J-nnne 
r  nose,  so  sensitive  to  cold?  "When  de  Henault  who  kept  a  pension  In  Paris, 
e  thermometer  fell  below  60  deg.,  it  taught  French.  She  would  not  go  down 
rred  scarlet;  below  50  deg.,  it  as- 1  to  the  cellar  when  there  was  an  air-raid. 

"No  sir!  The  cousin-german  of  Gen- 
eral Mangin  sleeps  on  the  fifth  floor!" 
After  her  death  Mr.  Nicolson  told 
Mangin  about  Jeanne,  thinking  he  would 
be  diverted.  The  general  drew  himself 
rigidly  to  attention,  strucl:  his  chest  so 
that  the  medals  danced  and  shouted: 
"That's  France!" 

"On  recovering  from  my  astonishment 
at  this  outburst,  I  reflected  that,  after 
all,  the  General  might  be  right." 


Coblna  Wright,  soprano,  gave  a  song 
reciLai  lasi  rugnt  at  the  Wom.en's  Re-', 
publican  Club,  very  well  accompanied  ■ 
by  Pierre  Luboshutz.  She  sang  first 
that  air  by  Bach,  ''Bist  du  bei  mir," 
then  a  Mozart  song,  "Un  Moto  di 
Gioja"— who,  by  the  way,  gave  it  place 
in  "Figaro"? — Pamiiia's  air  from  the 
"Magic  Flute,"  and  an  air  by  Cest!  as 
well. 

In  French  Mrs.  Wright  sang  one  of 
Debussy's  "Proses  Lyriques,"  "Des 
Fleurs,"  by  SzymanowsW  "O!  Bien, 
Aimee" — a  song  not  equal  to  his  best — 
a  graceful  song  by  Moret,  "Le  Nelum.-  i 
bo."  the  soprano's  monologue  from 
Ravel's  "L'Heure  Espagnole,"  and,  to 
close  the  group,  a  song  by  Satie,  "La 
Statue  de  Bronze." 

Presently,  in  German,  Mme.  Wright 
set  forth  the  song  to  the  lute  from 
Komgold's  "Die  Todte  Stadt,"  a  charm.- 
ing,  unfamiliar  song  by  Wolf,  "Nixe 
Binsefuss,"  and  Strauss's  "Schlechtes 
Welter." 

Next   came   Spanish.   Mrs.  Wright 


iaj-  r^^ied  a  blue  tinge,  with  a  little  white, 
rbid  circle  at  tne  end;  and  at  40  deg. 
ocame  sniffly  and  bore  a  permanent, 
igh  precarious,  drop  below  its  point- 
tip."    Her  passion  was  the  navy 
a  she  was  with  young  Nicolson. 
;  she  kept  begging  him  to  enter  that 
rvice.    Could  she  have  been  related 
if  till  the  good  Samuel  Plimsoll,  who  pro- 
etlt»}cted  the  lives  of  sailors  by  his  act 
iforcing  a  compulsory  leadline,  the 
'limsoU  mark"? 


j4  Who  was  Mrs.  Miriam  Cobb  of  Nash- 
lle,  an  experimenter  at  the  Harriet 
utzheim  Medical  School,  who  on  the 
ay  to  Persia  tried  to  convince  the 
.anist  "that  the  unconscious  is  not  a 
_^,_-x   repression,   but   an  unverbalizcu 
"jifllanduiar  Imbil"?   She  spoke  no  French, 
re  pianist  spoke  no  Engush,  and  to 
tfii  i/ery  one  of  her  remarks  said  feebly, 
fit  piait-il?" 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  pub- 
lishes "Some  People,"  also  "Later  Years 
of  the  Saturday  Club,"  a  collection  of 
biographical  articles  written  by  various  . 
:nen  and  edited  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe. 
This  Is  an  age  when  the  popular  biogra- 
oher  Is  in  fact  a  novelist.  Mr.  Paxton 
Hibben,  for  example,  has  turned  Henry 
Ward  Beechsr  into  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter. Would  It  not  have  been  a  good 
idea  to  introduce  these  members  of  the 
Saturday  Club  into  an  elaborate  novel, 
showing  their  adventures  in  the  .literary 
world,  at  the  bar,  in  politics  and  in 
the  church,  portraying  them  as  alive, 
acting  and  talking?  Misrepresentation 
should  not  have  been  allowed.  The  es- 


Mr.  Nicolson  surely  knew  J.  D.  Mar- 

,ocs.  at  school,  of  whom  the  tutor  said; 
One  can  see  that  Marstocs  has  never 
ad  a  mean  or  nasty  thought."  "It  took 
re  six  years  to  realize  that  Marstock, 
ithough  stuffed  with  opinions,  hao 
ever  iiad  a  thought  at  all."  And  Lam- 
ert  Orme,  whose  walk  rippled,  "It 
;ould  be  impossible,  1  feel,  to  actually 
e  as  decadent  as  Lambert  looKCd.  1 
plit  the  infinitive  deliberately,  being 
a  the  first  place  no  non-split  dieharu 
oh,  the  admirable  Mr.  Fowler!)  and 
.esiring  secondly  to  emphasize  what  ,\ 

cas  in  fact  the  dominant  and  imffle-  By  PHILIP  HALB 

iiate  consideration  which  Lambert !  Karl  Zeise,  violoncellist,  assisted  by 
lft-L^}'^%t'f^li\'li'f^^^^  ^    Nicolas  Slonimsky,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 


sang  two  De  Palla  songs,  "Jota"  and 
Nana,"  one  by  Villa  Lobos,  "Amor  y 
Perfidia,"  and  one  by  Nin,  "El  Vito." 
English,  as  usual,  brought  up  the  rear, 
with  Hadley's  "Time  of  Parting,"  "The 
Lamplighter,"  by  Manning,  Rachmani- 
noff's "Before  My  Window,"  and 
Watt's  stirring  "Joy,"  to  Sara  Teas- 
dale's  words. 

Either  nature  gave  Mrs.  Wright,  or 
Mrs.  Wright  has  chosen  to  develop,  a 
voice  nicely  suited  to  songs  like  that 
by  Satie,  a  voice  adapted  to  send  the 
words  clearly  over,  with  force,  with 
point.  Uncommonly  cleverly,  therefore 
Mrs.  Wright  sang  this  Satie  song.  Other 
songs  she  sang  well  or  not  so  well,  ac- 
cording to  how  happily  she  could  make 
use  of  her  specialized  diction  and  how 
adroitly  she  "could  conceal  the  peculiar 
quality  of  her  lower  register  when  shf 
'inew  it  would  not  answer.  Because  of 
her  diction,  she  made  the  Ravel  frag- 
m.ent  as  effective  as  may  be  in  concert; 
the  Moret  little  song  she  sang  smoothly 
and  with  very  nice  tone;  in  Debussy'.? 
song  she  showed  appreciation  of  what 
melodic  line  there  is,  and  to  the  words 
she  gave  a  certain  definite  character — 
energy,  that  is.  and  passionateness;  of 
poetry,  the  term  "prose"  notwithstand- 
ing, there  might  have  been  more  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Spanish  songs,  most  likely,  Mrs. 
Wright  sang  excellently.  But  how  dull 
they  are!  A  pity  it  is  those  Spaniards, 
when  they  moved  to  Paris  to  iearn  the 
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timable  gentlemen  should  not  have  met 

the  fate  of  Byron,  grossly  abused,  of   ^_  _______     

Beecher,  and  others  that  have  furnished  I  ^  musical  Prance,  so  frequently 

copy  for  novelists.  |_igft   their  spontaneity   behind  them. 

What  labored  music,  by  the  same  token, 
did  youns  llr.  Korngold  write!  They  do 
say  the  song  to  the  lute  is  the  best 
music  his  opera  affords! 

Mrs.  Wright  sang  the  song  with  every 
air  of  conviction,  with  pleasant  tone, 
furthermore,  though  scarcely  colored  in 
variety.  To  the  classic  songs  and  airs 
she  give  their  fitting  beauty  and  grace. 
Satie  and  Mazart— not  every  singer  Is 
equal  to  both!  fe**C  *  "K^  " 
A  large  audience  applauded  Mrs. 
' ;  Wright  cordially.  R.  B.  G. 


Ir.  Nicolson  "the  rotted  rose  leaves  of 
he  YeUow  Book";  yet  his  poems  "Lay 
figures"  and  his  war-poems  gave  him 
definite  position.  He  would  have  been  j  plauded  Uberally.  The  program  read  as 

follows:  Schubert,  Sonata  in  A,  Becker, 


cital  In  Jordan  hall  last  night.  There 
poems  gave  hirn    was  an  audience  of  fair  size  that  ap- 
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At  the  Symphony  concerts,  to  be  led 
by  Mr.  koussevitzky,  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  evening  a  symphony  by 
Arnold  Bax  will  be  performed.  It  has 
been  heard  only  once  in  Boston — when 
it  was  performed  In  February  1926  by 
the  visiting  Cleveland  orchestra.  (The 
first  performance  in  this,  country  was 
by  the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra.) 
The  symphony  is  In  three  movements. 
It  has  no  "program";  it's  Just  music. 

The  symphony  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don five  years  ago  this  month.  Mr. 
Edwin  Evans  then  wrote  of  it: 

"The  impressions  it  lias  left  are 
marked  and  powerful.  The  music  Is 
more  robust  than  any  Bax  has  hitherto 
given  us.  It  is  virile — In  parts  aggres- 
sively so — and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  gloomy  and  oppressive,  it  has  not  the 
romantic  gloom  of  the  south,  where 
passion  engenders  tragedy,  but  the  far 
fiercer  gloom  of  the  north.  One  might 
almost,  braving  the  composer's  injunc- 
tion to  hear  it  as  'abstract  music,'  im- 
agine seme  racial  crusade  against  a 
background  of  sunless  forests.  Conflict 
there  is  assuredly,  and  one  suispects  a 
smoldering  hatred  that  is  as  nobfe  as 
hatred  may  be.  Never  before  has  Bax  so 
completely  relegated  the  i  rntler  ele- 
ments to  the  minor  episodes.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  the  symphony  cVffers  in 
every  way  from  his  earlier  works.  It : 
is  more  stringently  rhythmical,  more  { 
concise  and  vigorous,  and  even  the 
orchestral  coloring  is  of  a  kind  which 
Bax  has  not  used  before.  Harshness 
there  was  in  'November  Woods,'  but 
this  is  somethinfr  more  lurid,  more 
devastating,  if  one  may  use  the  word. 
Bu'.  when  a  composer  writes  like  this 
he  does  not  woo  the  audience.  He  al- 
most runs  the  r;  of  repcllins  it, 
fcr  audiences  are  reluctant  to  dwell 
upon  unamiable  subjects  unless  treated 
With  becoming  pathos.  Even  in  the  slow  | 
movement,  whi  i  suggests  scenes  suited  i 
to  pathetic  treatment,  Bax  makes  no 
such  concession  to  our  sentimental  self-  I 
indulgence.  The  grief  is  as  fierce  as  the  j 
anger.  And  the  brief  scherzo  which  pre- 
cedes the  finale  is  not  light  of  heart,  i 
This  is  a  warlike  symphony.  Musical- 
ly it  is  compellingly  big.  Even  at  a  first  j 
hearing  the  audience  was  conscious  of 
this.  There  was  a  perceptible  pause  at 
the  end  of  each  movement  before  the 
applause  broke  out,  a  sure  sign  that 
emotions  had  been  aroused." 

The  audiences  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  have  already  heard 
Bax's  "In  the  Faery  Hills,"  "November  ' 
Woods"  and  the  "Garden  of  Pand." 

The  other  pieces  to  be  heard  at  the 
concerts  of  this  week  are  Liadov's  sym- 
phonic picture,  "From  the  Apocalypse." 
in  which  the  Russian  attempted  to  rep- 
re.<;pnt  the  mighty  angel,  thundering, 
roaring  like  a  lion;  Schumann's  piano 
concerto  (Myra  Hess,  pianist),  and  the 
overture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs next  week  has  beSn  announced: 
Bach,  Concerto  No.  2,  F  major,  for  vio- 
lin, flute,  oboes,  trumpet  (edited  by  ' 
Mottl) ;  Rlmsky-Korsakov,  '.'Night  on 
Mount  Triglav,"  act  three  of  the  opera- 
ballet,  "Mlada,"  arranged  in  concert 
form;  Schmitt,  Psalm  XL VII,  for  or- 
chestra, organ,  chorus  and  solo  voice, 
Cecilia  Society  (Malcolm  Lang,  conduc- 
tor; soprano,  Nina  Kochetz). 

Samuel  Wilenski,  pianist,  will  play 
this  evening  in  Jordan  hall  music  by 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Schubert,  Rachmaninoff,  Tchai- 
kovsky, Sinding,  Debussy,  Ravel. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  College  carol 
choir.  Dr.  William  C.  Hammond,  con- 
ductor, will  sing  carols  of  all  nations 
and  periods  in  Jordan  hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Dr.  Hammond  will  play  or- 
gan pieces  by  Frescobaldi,  Lully,  Bach, 
Guilmant. 

What  would  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder 
of  Mount  Holj-oke  seminary,  say  to  this? 
The  Herald  of  the  14th  told  us  how  "in 
the  old  days  applicants  were  expected 
to  know  how  to  wash  potatoes,  kindle  a 
fire,  repeat  the  multiplication  table  and 
at  least  two-thiids  of  the  shorter  cate- 
chism." The  pupils  were  not  expected 
to  see  any  men.  except  "returned  mis- 
sionaries or  agents  of  benevolent  so- 
cieties." 

From  our  bedroom  m  the  little  village 
of  the  sixties  we  could  see  the  spire  of 
the  church  at  South  Hadley.  It  was 
currently  reported  by  our  villagers  that 
whenever  a  missionary  came'  to  the 
Mount  Holj'oke  seminary\the  girls  toed 
a  line  and  the  missionary  took  his  pick, 
to  carry  her  off  as  'ois  bride  to  some 
far-off  Island  in  the  South  Seas,  inhere  j 
he — possibly  they — would  be  eaten  by 
cannibals.  And  this  story  waf  told: 
There  was  an  old  song,  "The  King  of 
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CannibaT^TsIands,"  popumr  tj'hu  ■ 
.„.cse  students.  A  sophomore  from  Am-  [ 
iierst,  wishing  to  shine  at  a  party  in 
nur  village,  where  waltzes  were  lorDia- 
den.  sang:  "O  have  you  heard  .<he  news 
of  late."  In  which  he  desca-ibed  the 
mighty  potentate  who  dined  on  clergy- 
mrn  cold  and  raw,  and  had  a  nice  ap- 
preciation of  ,  . 
Woman  pudding  and  baby  sauce 
And  lUtle  boy  pie  for  a  second  course. 

In  the  middle  of  his  song,  a  woman 
fainted  and  was  carried  Into  an  ad- 
joining room.  Her  father,  a  missionary, 
had  been  devoured  by  cannibals,  al- 
though he  was  lank  and  lean. 

The  orchestra  of  the  N.  K.  Conserva- 
tory, Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  will 
give' a  concert  In  Jordan  haU  tomorrow 
lalgUt.  A  »uite  by  ^Vllllaia  C.  -Hrilmftrv^ 


of  the  Harvard  University  music  de- 
nartment  will  be  performed  fiom  man- 
fisrSt  for  tl«  first  time.  The  program 
will  also  include  the  overture  to  Ros- 
sini's "Barber  of   Seville,"  two  move- 
ments of  Haydn-s  concerto,  Dj^aJ?/- ^ 2f 
violoncello  and  orchestra   (Hariiet  t. 
CurUs? '27.  Violoncellist) ;  the  first  move- 
ment  of  Rheinberger's  concerto,  F  • 
inr  for  organ,  three  horns  and  stiings  ■ 
{wilUam  S^.  self.  •26,  organist) :  Johann  ' 
Strauss^  "Emperor"  Waltzes,  and  Samt- 
Saens's  "Marche  Heroique. 

Frank  Ramseyer,  pianist,  and  Aidan 
Redmond,  baritone,  will  give  a  concert 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  3:30  o'clocK,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Mr  Newman  will  bring  his  series  of 
traveltalks  to  an  end  tomorrow  eve- 
ning and  Saturday  afternoon.  The  sub- 
iect^wUl  be  -Taris  by  Night;  the  Pyi;e- 
nees  and  the  French  Alps."  This  seri« 
beginning  with  three  engrossing  talks 
ablut  soviet  Russia,  with  uncensored 
Stures  has  been  of  unusual  interest 
Tlie  final  one  promises  to  be  of  equal 
interest.  ^  

Mr  Koussevitzky  will  conduct  the 
••Messiah"  in  Symphony  hall  Sunday 
afternoon  and  Monday  evening.  The 
Handci  and  Haydn  Society  the  Boston 
SvmDhony  orchestra;  Mmes.  Henfipei 
and  Me°sle;  Messrs.  Arthur  Hackett  and 

^n'c^x^'  Monday  afternoon  Constance 
MSchee  pianist,  will  play  music  by 
Gluck-Saint-Saens,  Chopin,  Schumann, 
.  Bisoni  Ibert  Sgambati,  Strauss-Godow- 
sky  in  Jordan  hall 


iieve  wiiat 

f  oected  his 

furthermore,  in  regard 
he  said  antante,  they  did  'Wt  crawl, 
at  the  bidding  of  "allegretto'  they  did; 
rot  rush.  Their  feeling  for  rhythm 
would  forbid  them  such  ill-judgment 
All  thanks  to  them,  for  the  object 
lesson  thev  gave  the  world  last  night. 

Thev  did  as  well  by  the  Mannes  quar- 
tet so  well,  indeed,  the  audience  ap- 
plauded the  finale  heartily.  To  a  lis- 
tener hearing  the  work  for  the  fiist 
time  the  first  part  of  the  andante 
seemed  its  most  interesting  portion;  a 
grave  beauty  suffused  it,  a  beauty  of 
almost  religious  suggestion,  musir.  dif- 
ferent, though  it  be,  of  the  spirit  ol 

If  the  opening  allegro  is  more  than 
a  skillful  jugsling  of  two  themes— the 
first  a  slight  rhythmic  pattern,  the 
other  an  arbitrary  collection  of  notes, 
not  to  be  recalled  once  sounded— what 
is  It,  pray?  .  ^ 

By  a  certain  piquancy  of  rhythm  the 
scherzo  made  an  effect,  and  the  finale 
surely  pleased;  it  had  at  least  a  rous- 
ing close,  well  calculated  to  please. 
Please  the  whole  quartet  did  by  its 
sound.  If  only  its  composer  had  idea.s 
worthy  of  his  learning!  R.  R.  G. 


amber  to  me-"  'i  -  u^^.ui-- 

    -  most  broke  down  ana  '•■'^l''-  ^libi 

"Immoral."    This  reminds  u»  of  a  blind!"   e^laimed  he,^,  almost^a  ^so^ 
i  Boston  newspaper's  report  of  a  sermon  breaking      »»^,/^'^^  ^hen  I've  heard 
on  "Companionate  Union."  preached  by  tmiWeJ^  I  don  t  know  wn    ,  ^  „^ 


I  immortality  (sic) . 

'    A  contributor  sends  us  an  advertise 


on  "Companionate  Union,"  preached  by  ^/^^^^nk  that's  made  me  feel  so  bad  as 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Conrad,  in  which  he  spoke  f^L^'^Here— take  this!"  and  he  r^ched 
of  "Bertrand  RusseU,  with  his  brazen  thai,  ^^^^       a  card  with 

effrontery  and  shameless  advocacy  of  '^"jf' optometrist's  name        it,  also  a 

" ^^ranfUtrUTourfg'ht"^^^^^^ 
A  contriDuior  senas  ua  a,u  auvciwoc-    .  „  moment  about  the  nevf  rora, 

ment  which  may  help  those  who  are  i  chatted  a  colonial,  wished  each 

.perolexed  about  appropriate,  i.e.,  Per- I  ".'S.^  a  menry  Christmas,  etc.,  and  after 
functory  Christmas  gifts:  „' asking  me  to  come  and  have  supper 

'Modem  Steel  Draw-Bridge  for  SaJe." :  ?^^L"fiim  some  night  and  meet  the  wife 

 ^  Ind  iSddies,  he  waved  me  a  very  Mend- 

j  ly  goodbye  -J^^^"- 

Another  suitable  Christmas  presents 
for  a  Scot  would  be  the  book  we  findj 
in  the  catalogue  of  a  book  seller 


This 
flood. 


would  be  handy  In  case  of 


The  Flonzaley  quartet— Adolfo  Bettl,  \ 
Alfred   Pachon,    Iwan  d'Archambeau, 
Nicolas  Moldavan— gave  their  first  con- 
mrt  of  the  season  last  night  in  Jordan 
They  played  Mozart's  D  minor 
1  iirtet  (K.  421),  a  quartet  in  C  minor, 
■  w,  by  Leopold  Mannes,  and  Dohman- 
o  D  flat  major  quartet,  op.  15. 
The    quartet    had    not  progressed 
rough  the  first  four  bars  before  they 
■-,d  made  it  clear  they  stood  in  their 
acst  fettle.    Their  tone  had  a  beauty 
bout  it  that  long  will  haunt  the  ear, 
me  transparent  and  pure  as  crystal, 
—t  jewel-like  in  its  color  and  lustre_ 
'heir   absolute   balance   of   tone,  of 
rourse  the  world  has  taken  for  granted 
this  many  a  year,  also  their  finijh  ol 
phrasing.  For  sheer  beauty— the  beauty 
rnsulting  from  exquisite   sound,  from 
mrlodies  shaped  to  a  turn— the  per- 
.-ormance  of   the   quartet   by  Mozart 
-lands  in  a  place  by  it.self.  somctlnng 
to  be  at  the  moment  adored,  and  ever 
after  remembered. 

But  as  well  as  beauty,  the  Flonzaley 
quartet  last  night  did  educational  wor^: 
ihey  told  their  public  how  Mozart 
-hould  be  played.  Tlieir  work  should 
liear  fruit;  most  people  will  agree  that 
iliese  players  know  a  thing  or  twn 
"  orth  kr.owing  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
rlppling  with  the  classics.  Mozart,  say 
r,chubert.  Beethoven  in  his  earUer  days 
or  Ha.vdn.  .  „ 

Then  let  it  be  noted,  pray,  that  the 
nonzaleys  did  not  once  diminish  their 
tone   as  though  belittlement  were  m 
order  because  a  gay  Viennese  had  come 
to  a  hearing.  Far  from  it;  they  played 
lustily.    Thev  let  not  one  melody  slip 
out  as- though  it  meant  just  the  same 
as  theWt^that  same  being  nothing 
at  all.    They  gave  Mozarfs  melodies, 
on  the  contrary,  force  or  grace  as  the 
case  might  be,  also  warmth  and  high| 
Bpints,  and  once,  in  the  minuet's  first i 
theme,  downright  rudeness.    A  pretty,  | 
vaoid  Mozart  indeed!  They  would  have | 
none  of  him.    Nor  would  they  fancy' 
better    the  guess  is  safe,  any  otner 
classic  composer  of  worth  degraded  to 
the  likeness  of  a  china  shepherdess. 

To  plav  their  Mozart  thus  virilely 
and  vitally,  the  Flonzaley  quartet  made 
■  the  incisive  p/jcentnation  rlip  ma- 


IRVIN  SCHENKMAN 

Irvin  Schenkman,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall. 
His  program  read  as  follows:  Brahms. 
Sonata.  F  minor;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  B 
major;  Mazurka,  A  minor;  Three  Pre- 
ludes, op.  28:  Prelude,  op.  45;  Ballade, 
F   Minor;    Ravel,   Sonatine;  Debussy, 

j  Reflects  dans  I'eau,  Poissons  d'or,  L'Isle 

!  joyeuse. 

Mr.  Schenkman,  born  in  this  coun- 
try, having  studied  the  piano  in  this 
country,  has  given  recitals  in  New  York. 
His  last  appearance  there  was  early  in 
this  month  when  his  program  was  that 
of  yesterday. 

There  seems  to  be  a  run  this  season 
on  Brahms's  Sonata  in  P  minor,  yet 
it  was  only  in  1905  that  a  biographer 
of  Brahms  wrote  of  it:  "It  seems  not 
impossible  that  it  may  some  day  be 
frequently  heard  in  the  concert-room. 
The  sonata  made  its  way  slowly  after 
it  was  composed  (1853).  Clara  Schu- 
m.ann  ventured  to  play  the  Andante  and 
Scherzo  in  public.  The  audiences  were 
indifferent  or  frankly  bored.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Brahms  who  believe  in  his 
plenary  inspiration,  have  described  him. 
the  composer  of  this  sonata,  as  a  seer 
of  visions,  but  one  had  the  courage  to  add 
that  it  requires  an  interpreter  who  can 
decipher  the  vision,  and  hearers  capable  i 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
vision. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  son- 
ata as  music,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  not  a  work  for  a  young  pianist, 
nor  for  a  woman  whose  greatest  charm 
lies  in  the  tonal  beauty,  the  poetic  ex- 
pression of  her  interpretation. 

Brahms,  Chopin.  Ravel.  Debussy.  Onr 
might  well  ask,  what  is  Brahms  doin£ 
in  that  gallery?  Would  not  Mr.  Schenk- 
man's  program  have  been  more  in  har- 
mony if,  instead  of  the  Sonata  by 
Brahms,  he  had  played  one  by  Mozart, 
or  a  group  of  pieces  by  French  masters 
of  the  Clavecin? 

One  might  have  wished  a  greater 
command  of  nuances  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  groups  that  followed  the 
sonata,  a  greater  variety  of  color.  It 
is  not  given  to  every  pianist,  however 
famous  he  may  be,  to  play  Debussy's 
music  with  the  desirable  atmospheric 
effect. 

The  audience  enjoyed  Mr.  Schenk- 
man's  playing. 


'  New  York. 

"437.  Scottish  Clams  and  Their  Tar- 
'  tans."  , ,  , 

We  doubt  if  tartans  would  Improve 
a  clam  chowder,  still  the  Scots  have 
strong  stomachs;  they  relish  haggis. 

The  greatest  sin  of  smokers  Is  their 
unutterable  and  horrible  selfishness. — 
Prof.  R.  K.  Sorabji. 

SKRAZILIAN  BETCHAS 

(Willi  apoloeles  to  Mr.  Kipling's  new  poem 

in  Liberty) 

I  had  some  friends,  but  I  dreamed  that 

they  were  dead — 
Who  used  to    dance   with   corkscrews  j,e 
round  a  nice  young  man  in  bed.  -js. 
Big  and  little  corkscrews  that  wavered 

to  and  fro,  j 
But  I  haven't  seen  Old  Taylor  since 
ever  so  long  ago. 

I    had    some'  friends — their  mem'ry 

makes  me  cry— 
Who  used  to  jump  and  caper,  when  a 

nice  young  man  went  by. 
And  the  ice  clinked  in  the  shaker  and 

its  frosty  sides  would  glow; 
But  I  haven't  seen  a  cocktail  since  ever 
so  long  ago. 

1  had  a  friend— he  was  yellow  as  the 

corn, 

He'd  dofi  his  golden  crown  to  a  nice 

yoimg  man  forlorn; 
He  taught  rae  how  to  smile  and  he 

made  my  stories  go. 
But  i  haven't  seen  a  dry  champagne 
since  ever  so  long  ago 

I'll  get  a  boat— in  France  I  will  arrive. 
And  I'll  find  my  dreams  are  foolish,  all 

my  friends  are  still  alive; 
Old  Taylor  will  be  real,  and  the  cock- 
tails will  be  true; 
And  the  champagne  will  be  sparkling— 
60  I'll  be  sparkling,  too. 

R.  H.  L, 


G  W  B.  wishes  to  know  the  exact; 
^ight  of  Napoleon;  also  the  height  of, 
"loilnhine      Will   someone    give  the 
Si^ements  in  jeet__and  inches? 

Anv  romoetentlournallst  will  tell  you 
that  he  ?an  makVany  man  tamov^  with 
a  bicycle  pump  and  one  or  two  facts.- 
Philip  Guedella.  ^ 

For  A.  M.  M.,  ^"^^  a.^^^f  ,Mlns  °or ' 
"  •Wild  Nell,  the  Pet  of  the  Plains,  or 
Her  Final  sacrifice-  may  be  to«nd  in  th. 
b«5k  of  games  and  stunts  enOtled 
Breakers  •  It  is  compiled  by  a  Miss  Geis- 
ner."  Whether  she  is  the  author  of  that 
thrilling  'movie,'  I  cannot  say.^_p_^ 


SAMUEL  WILENSKl 
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one  of  the  rules  governing  girls  at 
Mt.  Hoiyoke  seminary  1^  early  days  as 
reported  in  The  Herald  of  last  Wednes- 
dav.  was  this: 

••ko  young  lady  shaU  devote  more, 
than  one  hour  a  day  to  inlsceUaneous 
reading.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Shake- 
speare. Scott's  works,  Roblnsbn  Crusoe 
and  other  Immoral  works  are  strictlyj 
prohibited."  ^, 

The  Atlantic  "Immoral"  In  those  early 
years  when  the  old  guard  cpn^^.^'^J, 
when  Poe  was  still  thought  to  be  only  a( 

'■^'h^w  m£t  theattltude  of  Artemus 
Ward  when  he  visited  Boston  m  tne 
Sixties  from  that  of  Miss  Lyon  and  her, 

^'••The^'Atlantlc  Monthly.  Betsy  Is  a 
rea  lar  visitor  to  our  western  home,  i 
like  it  because  it  has  good  sense.  It 
don't  prmt  stories  ^ith  pirute^  hon- 
est  voune  men  into   em,  maKmg  tne 
p!^S^?p!enmd  fellers  and  the  honest 
young  men  dis'gree'ble  Idiots— so  that 
our  darters  very  nat'raUy  prefer  the 
piruts  to  the  honest  young  idiot?' ^"t^'M 
Bives  us  good  square  American  hteratoor. 
The  chaps  that  write  for  the  Atlantic,' 
1  I  Betsy,  understand  their  bisness.  "They 
can  sling  ink.  they  can.    I  J^nt  In 
■    and  saw  'em.    I  told  'em  that  theirs 
was  a  high,--.nd  holy  mission.  They 
seemed  quite"  gratified  and  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  the  Grate  Origin." 


A  NARKOW  ESCAPE 

As  the  World  Wages: 

Boston  knew  noi;hing  of  its  peril  last 
Saturday  n.g'nt.  H.  L.  Mencken  was 
here,  at  liberty,  and  not  under  sur- 
veillance of  any  kind.  He  was  appar- 
ently unarmed,  although  his  two  un- 
.deniified  companions  may  have  had 
bombs  about  their  persons.  Neither 
Waich  and  Ward  nor  the  committee  of 
Dook  censors  knew  of  his  presence,  and 
he  passed  unnoticed  by  the  local 
gendarmerie.  ^,  .  ^ 

With  singular  daring  Mr.  Mencken 
chose  for  his  saUy  the  night  when  the 
FusiUers,  plumed  and  scanet-coated  de- 
fenders of  military  tradition,  held  their 
annual  ball,  and  with  staggering 
bravado  chose  as  his  domicile  the  Cop- 
ley Plaza,  which  was  for  the  evening 
the  bailiwick  of  Boston's  stalwart 
veteran  forces.  ,  j 

In  a  lobby  brilliantly  studded  with 
resplendent  uiUforms  and  gleamhig 
swords  the  dark  knight  of  Baltimore  sat 
quietly  and  gazed  at  the  passing  throng. 
He  was  there  at  8:30.  and  at  9.  No  gen- 
eral alarm  was  given  out.  He  was  there 
at  10.  and  at  11.  At  about  1  he  rose  and 
sUpped  hito  a  waiting  elevator.  The 
week-end  passed  without  Incident  The 
danger  Is  over.  Now  It  can  be  told. 

H.  F.  M. 


Samuel  Wilenski,  pianist,  played  this] 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: I 
Theme  and  Variations,  C  minor.  Bee-, 
thoven;  Prelude,  A  minor  (from  English 
Suite),  Bach;  Sonata.  D  major,  Mozart; 
Des  Abends,  Schumann;  Impromptu,  A 
flat.  Nocturne,  B  major;  Etude,  Opus 
10,  No.  12,  Chopin;  Impromptu,  E  flat, 
Schubert;  Prelude,  G  minor,  Rach-1 
maninoff;  Humoresque,  Tschaikowsky ; 
Jeux  d'Eau,  Ravel.  , 
Mr.  Wilenski  has  pust  much  time  and 
thought,  we  may  safely  assume,  to  ac- 
quiring a  fine  technique.  He  has  not 
been  at  his  pains  in  vain.  Firm,  even 
scales  he  has  at  his  command,  scales  as 
well  that  ripple  softly,  such  as  he  dis-| 
played  in  the  Schubert  Impromptu. 
Chords  he  manages  dexterously,  and 
with  power;  he  need  not  stand  aghast! 

at  anv  sort  of  arpeggio  passage,  or  feel 
I  fear  "of  broken  chords.  He  knows  how 
to  make  a  melody  sing;  he  understand; 
I  the  production  of  excellent  tone,  be  it 
soft  or  loud.  Mr.  Wilenski  has  equip- 
ped himself  with  a  technique  extremely 
good. 

Now  the  question  arises,  what  sort 
of  a  musical  nature  is  this  thoroughly 
capable  mechanism  destined  to  serve? 
The  question  is  easier  to  ask  than  to 
answer.  Either,  last  night,  he  was  ill, 
or  else  Mr.  Wilenski  belongs  to  that 
class  of  pianists  who  mistake  heedless- 
ne.ss  for  abandon,  indifference  for  re- 
pose. His  Bach  and  Beethoven  would 
lead  a  listaner  to  suspect— and  to  feel, 
all  sympathy  for— a  devastating  case 
of  stage  fright.  But  the  Chopin  Im- 
promptu? Surely  no  attack  of  nerves 
ever  drove  pianist  to  a  tempo  like  that 
Mr.  Wilen.ski  essayed. 

Let  us  all  admit  ourselves  baftled. 
When  Mr.  Wilenski  plays  again  we  cam 
judge  better  if  his  Way  last  night  was- 
unusual  with  him  or  usual.  Something; 
about  his  intelligent  reading  of  thel 
little  Mozart  sonata,  esTTfecially  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  slow  movement,  some- 
thing too,  despite  its  scampering  grace,, 
about  the  Schubert  Impromptu,  would 
lead  one  to  guess  that  Mr.  Wilenski 
not  play  all  his  pieces  last  night  quite 
as  he  had  planned  them.        R.  R.  G. 
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FOR  YOUNG  AUGUSTUS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

U  a  bootlegger  is  travehng  m  his 
automobile  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an 
hour  and  if  a  hi-jacker  is  following  a 
half-mile  in  the  rear  at  30  miles  an, 
hour,  at  what  speed  must  the  hi-jacker, 
proceed  to  overtake  the  bootlegger  m 
five  minutes?  ^\  , 

This  is  only  one  of  the  problems  m 
the  new  Arithmetic  that  should  be  In-, 
troduced  in  our  public  schools. — Ed. 

COLOR  BLIND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I've  been  all  worked  into  a  glow  over 
this  system  of  traffic  lights,  trying  to 
get  the  meanings  of  the  red  and  the 
green.  The  other  evening  I  drove  right 
on  through  the  red  same  as  if  Id  beenj 
way  out  in  the  country  somewhere.  A 
shrill  whistle  blew  a  blast.  I  stopped 
short,  and  the  nicest  poUceman  came 
up  to  the  side  of  the  family  gig  and 
said:  "Pardon  me  for  delaying  you,  sir, 
'  but  might  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  red  means  to  stop?  I 
passed  the  time  of  day  with  him,  spoke 
of  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  and 
then  explained:  "You  see,  I'm  color- 
blind, so  red  Ionics  r-  uy  much  like  the 


"  The  Herald  lias  received  this  pathetic 

THE  HICKORY  TREE 
It  hurt  her  so  to  be  spoken  cross  to, 
"Her  soull  was  so  -rm  and  ue^ 

n^lehlfthChS  we're  sad  and  blue, 

Her  spirit  was  crushed  and  her  heart 
was  sore 

.one^trCn^ever^rword  woul. 

tell 

But  to  him  she  loved  was  true. 

She  waited  and  prayed  for  his  saC 
return 

\  A  child  was  born  to  this  maiden  so  fai 
i^'Xiher  soul  passed  on  U.  God 
They  buried  her  by  the  HicKoiy 
And  under  the  cold  damp  sod. 

But  when  midnight  comes  you  can  s 

Watcl^fnfand  waiting  so  true 
Por  her  lover  'neath  the  HlcKory 
^  Her  over  that  was  uht™«„„^^,„ 
Edgewood,R.I.     ANN  WILLIAMS. 
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Id  not  ask  Artemus  Ward  when  he 
id  on  them  if  he  had  seen  the  "Grate 
;in,"  as  was  stated  In  The  Herald  of 
16.  They  asked  him  If  he  had  seen 
"Grate  Orgln." 

:iis  was  the  organ  built  by  Walcker 
on  of  Liidwigsburg  for  the  Boston 
ic  hall.  It  was  installed  in  that  "^.all 
ie  summer  of  1863.  The  Handel  and 
in  Spciety  took  part  in  the  "Grand 
al  Inauguration"  on  Nov.  28  of  f'at 
There  was  such  local  pride  In  this 
n — which  proved  to  be  a  disappolnt- 
t — that  many  jokes  were  craciced 
t  it  in  the  newspapers  of  other  cities, 
onians  were  represented  as  thinking 
talking  about  nothing  else.  Arte- 
in  his  letter  from  Boston  took  ad- 
age of  tliis  local  rejoicing.  He  went 
exinston.  "My  Boosum  hove  with 
.  Jm  emotions.  'And  this,'  I  said  to 
fim  m  who  was  drivin  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
acts,-   js  where  our  revolutionary  forefa- 
asserted  their  independence  and 
their  Blud.  Classic  ground!" 
Wall,"  the  man  said,  'it's  good  for 
2  beans  and  potatoes,  but  as  regards 
n  wheat,  faint  worth  a  dam.  But 
you  seen  the  Grate  Orgin?'" 
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TRADE  "VICES" 


lalse. 

Qtieer  squawking  toys  are  sold  along  ttie 
curbs. 

A  month  of  frenzied  shopping  crowds, 
Ends  in  a  day  of  saccharine  good-will, 
A  day  of  Afric  savage  feasts 
With  lethal  pudding,  crammEd  with 

plu;-.-.;, 

Foreboding,  black  but  holly-decked. 
The  casualty  list  begins  to  grow 
"Quick,  Aunty,  the  doctor!  Grandma 

cannot  breathe  1" 
The  radio  starts  but  no  one  hears  a 

note — 

Little  Bobby  tries  to  uproot  Kittie's  tail, 
He  is  his  mother's  truly  angel  child. 
His  father  longs  to  lay  him  on  his  knees. 
And  hand  him  an  old-fashioned  rub-a- 
dub. 

His  grandpapa  was  hung  out  West  in 
'53— 

Mistaking  some  one  else's  horses  for  his 
own. 

The  minister  tells  Bob  of  Santa's  sleigh 
He  snifl's  and  says  "Why  don't  he  buy  a 
Ford? 

The  Big  Show  has  its  tragic  side — 
A  garret  child,  awaking  in  the  cold. 
And  finding  not  the  prayed  for  doll. 
Would  sober  down  most  any  scribbling 
fool. 

Boston.        JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


td  printers  in  Boston  ever  take  snuff 
ive  from  the  nose  the  lead  and  an- 
ny  dust  of  the  types?  We  read  that 
linburgh,  at  one  time  a  great  print- 
centre,  the  use  of  snuff  was  the 
ers'  trade  vice.  As  consumptiot 
prevalent  among  printers  it  wai 
ght  that  snufi  was  a  foe  to  "thj 
jmption  microbe  as  well  as  a  cleanj 
■  dust  from  the  nose.  ! 
ses?  We  prefer  the  loud-sounding 
form,  as  in  Christopher  Marlow'^ 
lificent  lines: 

horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of 
Heaven, 

blow   the   morning   from  their 
nosterils." 
ndon  printers  as  late  as  the  seven- 
ook  snuff,  some  in  great  quantities, 
ing  it  loose  in  a  wafstcoat  pocket., 
usual  resting  place  for  the  snufi- 
.vhen  not  in  use  was  on  the  lower 
of  the  upper  case."  A  little  horn 
was  sometimes  used, 
lerican  printers,  no  doubt,  preferred 
00  in  another  form.  Walt  Whitman 
ie  type  for  the  first  edition  of  his 
/es  of  Grass"  and  wrote  knowingly: 
jour  printer  with  gray  head  and 
gaunt  jaws  works  at  his  case, 
irns  his  quid  of  tobacco  while  his 
eyes  blur  with  the  manuscript.' 


ides  had,  and  probably  have,  their 
J.  G.  wrote  to  the  Obser^^er  Of 
3n  last  month:  "Girls  chew  dry 
t  work.  Field  worker  women  chew 
md  split  peas  while  at  work  in  the 
Domestic  maids  used  to  drink 
ar,  and  so  on.  As  regards  the  field 
;rs  many  used  to  suffer  from  ulcer 
stomach  and  anaemia,  possibly 
0  their  "vice";  on  the  other  hand,  it 
have  been  to  satisfy  a  'craving,'  as 
the  vinegar  drinkers,  due  to  their 
ition." 

doubt  because  my  laziness  had 
me  the  habit  of  putting  off  my 
from  day  to  day  till  tomorrow,  1 
d  to  myself  that  it  could  be  the 
with  death. — Marcel  Proust. 

see  the  statement  in  a  letter  writ- 
ly  E.  S.  Johnson,  now  in  France,  j 
Vermont  was  originally  colonized  ' 
than  300  years  ago  "by  genuine 
hmen,   from  his  most  Catholic 
sty's   dominion   of   New  France, 
are  still  many  country  districts 
French  has  been  the  language  in 
i  ^amily  through  many  generations, 
(  Vihere  the  English  imposed  by  the 
'  td  States  government  is  kept  en- 
for  school  and  business."  i 
11  Mr.  (or  Mrs.  or  Miss)  Johnson 
y  name  the  towns  and  villages  in 
ont  where  French  is  the  common  ■ 
h,  not  of  "French-Canadian  mill 
srs,"  but  of  the  descendants  of 
[line  Frenchmen";  where  the  harsh 
d  States  government  has  imposed 
ican-English  on  these  oppresseo' 
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im  getting  to  an  age  when  I  can 
enjoy  the  last  sport  left.  It  i>; 
1  "hunting  for  your  spectacles."— 
unt  Grey. 

HOLIDAY  JOYS 

(For  As  the  World  Ways.) 

les  blink  through  frosted  window 

panes, 

s  chime  with  sneezing  in  the  snow 
sacrifice  of  pretty  trees  is  made 
lit  its,  stiff  and  bloody,  little  wo'od- 
'      land  babes, 

head-down  round  the  barrel  tops 
ime  of  peace  and  love  to  all  is  here 
Yule  log  gleams  upon  the  hearth 
,.(!  ly  thing  which  is  burning  gas—' 
^"    he  synthetic  age,  viz— silk  and  gin 
jlexions,  teeth,  and  curls  of  Chink 
pigtails, 

lovely  curves  which  are  tied  at 
with  tane.  «  w. 


Jilt. 


Bax's  E  Flat  Minor  Played 
for  the  First  Time 
by  Orchestra 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Liadov,  "From  the  Apo- 
cal.M3se,"  symphonic  picture;  Bax,  sym- 
phony in  E  flat  minor  (first  time  at 
these  concerts) ;  Schumann,  piano  con- 
certo (Myra  Kess,  pianist) ;  Wagner, 
Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 

Liadov,  good  man,  attempted  to  por- 
tray in  tones  a  vision  seen  by  John  on 
Patmos,  lonely  isle:  The  vision  of  a 
mighty  angel,  clothed  with  a  cloud, 
a  rainbow  on  his  head  with  face  like 
the  sun,  setting  his  right  foot  on  the 
sea,  his  left  foot  on  the  earth,  crying 
with  a  voice  as  when  a  lion  roareth. 
Seven  thunders  answered  his  cry. 

The  Russian's  attempt  reminds  us  of 
a  drama  written  by  "Jake"  Fisher,  a 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  N.  Y.  Her- 
ald in  times  of  yore  and  in  years  gone 
by.  The  title  of  this  play  was  "The 
Last  Judgment."  Fisher  said  his  drama 
was  of  a  spectacular,  thrilling  nature, 
requiring  a  great  cast.  "I  sent  it  to  a 
manager  in  San  Francisco,  for  I  knew 
him,"  he  told  his  colleague,  Harry  Mac- 
dona;  "and  do  you  know,  the  beggar 
says  he  can't  produce  it.  He  wrote  that 
he  could  have  a  company  for  me,  but 
his  .stage  wasn't  big  enough  for  the  lasf 
act." 

The  symphony  by  Bax  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time  by  the  visiting 
Cleveland  orchestra  early  in  1926.  The 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  has  per- 
formed his  symphonic  poems  "In  the 
Fairy  Hills,"  "November  Woods"  and 
"The  Garden  of  Fand,"  all  works  that 
belong  to  the  Neo-Celtic  movement  in 
the  arts,  for  though  Bax  was  born  in 
London,  he  is  of  Irish  stock.  In  these 
tone-poems  he  showed  a  delicate,  fancy, 
imagination;  his  technical  ability  was 
never  displayed  in  a  pedantic  way;  his 
orchestration,  full  of  color,  was  elo- 
quent; these  works,  with  all  their  ex- 
cellent qualities,  were  rather  diffuse. 
There  were  pages  that  disappointed,  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Cecil  Gray  puts  it,  one 
expected  so  much. 

In  this  symphony  he  has  left  the 
Irish  hills  behind  him,  forgotten  the 
tunes  of  fairy  pipers — though  there  is 
a  vague  suggestion  of  one  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  movement;  he  has  lost 
sight  of  the  Island  of  Fand;  the  woods 
in  which  he  once  found  inspiration  are 
now  naked  except  for  the  icy  coating 
of  the  boughs. 

He  was  always  a  serious  composer  in 
his  more  important  works,  but  never 
so  persistently  serious  as  in  this  sym- 
phony. He  was  wont  to  search  for 
beauty.  In  the  symphony  beauty  is 
austere,  the  beauty  of  Egdon  Heath,  of 
tlie  amphitheatre  at  Truro  on  the  cape. 
Never  bidding  for  popularity,  he  now 
seems,  and  defiantly,  to  despise  it. 

In  his  own  analysis  of  the  symphony 
he  dwells  on  the  idea  of  strife  expressed 
in  the  first  movement.  In  almost  every 
symphony  from  the  time  of  Beethoven, 
there  is  a  strong  contrast  between  the 
heroic  first  theme  and  the  lyric  sec- 

j  ond,  each  desirous  of  triumph.  His 
own  chief  themes,  he  calls  them  mot- 

I  toes,  are  not  so  impressive  as  to  speak 

I  with  arresting  authority,  while  the  de- 
velopment is  not  so  continuous — there 

I  are  puzzling  interruptions  with  violent 
outburst  of  brass  and  drums — as  to  be 

I  ea.sily  followed  by  an  audience. 

||    The  second  movement,  with  its  mys- 

1  tical,  sombre  spirit,  is  the  most  striking 
portion  of  a  work  which,  however  enig- 

!  matical  it  may  be  in  certain  respects,  is 
:.ot  without  interesting  ideas  and  un- 


j  ».s  uii;  niovenieiu  that  renund.s  one  the 
most  vividly  of  Bax,  the  seer  of  visions! 
the  dreamer  of  dreams.  The  finale  is  iri 
his  later  manner.  Does  one  wish  that 
in  future  he  would  be  again  in  fairy- 
land, or  does  this  symphony  give  tiip 
promi.se  of  greater  works  to  come,  works 
of  universal,  not  insular,  perhaps  limited 
significance?  For  Bax  is  to  be  reckoned 
H,,f  u composer.  We  do  not  believe 
tliat  he  has  left  his  inspiration  in  the 
hills  haunted  by  spirits  benignant,  mis- 
chievous or  evil. 

Miss  Hess  was  heard  yesterday  in 
music  that  one  gladly  associates  with 
her  peculiar  talent.  She  gave  a  poetic 
interpretation  of  Schumann's  concerto 
for  which  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  the 
orchestra  provided  so  beautiful  an  ac- 
companiment that  th*  audience  realized 
he  .sympathy  and  rhythmic  perfection 
Hp.,''hi!?'?''i?fu^"'^''°^y  and,  after  Miss 
Hess  had  left  the  platform— she  was  re- 
called .several  times  insisted  that  leader 
and  players  should  acknowledge  the  ap- 
plause that  was  justly  due  them  A 
stirring  performance  of  Wagner  s  over- 
ture brought  the  end. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
Next  week's  concerts  will  take  place 
on    Thursday  evening  and  on  Friday 
afternoon;  the  regular  Saturday  night 
concert  coming  on  Thursday  evening 
The  program  will  be  as  follows:  Bach 
Concerto  No    2,  F  major,  for  violin,'  j 
nute,  oboe  and  trumpet  (Messrs.  Burgin 
Laurent   Gillet,  Mager) ;  Mendelssohn,'  I 
Italian    symphony.    Florent  Schmitt 
Psalm    XLVII    for    orchestra,  oi^an 
chorus  (the  Cecilia,  prepared  by  Mal- 
colni    Lang)    and    solo    voice  (Nina 
Kosnetz). 


COLORED  MOVIES  OF 
FOLIES  BERGERE 


Mr,  Newman  gave  the  last  of  his  re- 
markable series  of  traveltalks  in  Sym- 
phony hall  last  evening.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  this  series  broke 
the  record  of  all  travelogues  and  travel- 
talks  ever  given  in  this  hall  in  the 
matter  of  attendance.  It  might  also  be 
said  that  the  series  surpassed  in  interest 
all  the  others,  including  Mr.  Newman's^ 

The  subject  of  the  last  one  was  "Paris 
by  Night;  the  Pyrenees;  the  French 
Alps."  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
part  of  the  program  was  the  more  en- 
grossing, the  first  with  its  views  of 
Biarritz,  Pau,  Luchon,  the  picturesque 
Basque  country  with  scenes  in  the  life 
of  this  strange,  proud,  primitive  people 
of  mysterious  origin,  the  stupendous 
gorges  of  the  Tarn  and  Daluis,  the  great 
French  Alps,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  or  the 
Parisian  views  in  the  second  part  with 
moving  pictures  of  a  revue  at  the  Folies 
Bergere. 

Mr.  Newman  in  order  to  picture  on 
the  screen  this  long  revue  was  obliged 
to  have  special  performances  for  pho- 
tography. He  then  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  films  colored  by  the  one  wo- 
man in  Paris  capable  of  doing  the  work. 
As  is  known  to  many,  the  film  is  the 
size  of  a  postage  stamp.  That  this 
artist  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  gor- 
geous colors  of  the  costumes  worn  in 
the  revue — when  costumes  were  worn — 
and  of  the  novel  stage  settings  seems 
incredible,  but  these  moving  pictures  are 
a  proof  of  her  amazing  skill.  Mr.  New- 
man, having  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  this  pictured  revue  before  his 
audiences,  had  the  patience,  the  means 
and  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  idea. 
Others  will  in  time  imitate  him,  no 
doubt;  but  he  is  the  first  and  to  him 
will  remain  the  honor. 

So  varied,  so  vivid,  so  beautiful  arc 
these  pictures,  that  the  attention  of  the 
great  audience  was  riveted  for  nearly  40 
minutes,  seeing  a  moving  picture  with- 
out music,  without  the  development  of 
an  exciting  story.  There  were  the  Paris- 
ian stars  of  revue,  dances  and  tableaux 
of  all  descriptions.  Josephine  Baker, 
who  looked  and  danced  as  if  she  were 
fresh  from  the  African  jungle,  sensual 
but  not  seductive,  though  she  has  long 
been  the  rage  in  Paris.  Add  to  the  glit- 
tering stage  settings,  the  show  of  young 
and  handsome  women,  the  feats  of  the 
artistic  directors  inventing  original  and 
animated  scenes,  as  the  descent  of  the 
sword  of  Damocles. 

And  so  this  travel  talk,  in  which  the 
glories  of  nature,  glimpses  of  country 
and  social  life  were  contrasted  with  the 
artistic  frivohty  of  the  City  of  Light, 
was  the  fitting  climax  to  an  engrossing 
series;  in  some  respects  unique — as  in 
the  pictures  and  description  of  soviet 
Russia,  and  in  the  Parisian  Revue. 

There  will  be  a  repetition  this  after- 
noon. P.  H. 


MAE  MURRAY  IS 
HERE  IN  PERSON 


Movie    Star    Appearing  on 
INIetropolitan  Stage 


Mae  Murray  Is  »t  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  in  person  this  week.  Most  of 
Boston  Is  interested  in  seeing  Miss  Mur- 
ray, so  we  were  wafted  to  the  top  of  the 
theatre  where  the  cuplds  sit  around  the 
rpsey  roof  and  gazed  down  upon  her 
dressed  as  all  the  rural  acreage  of  this 
ample  land  would  have  Miss  Murray 
dress.  In  black  velvet  a'nd  diamonds. 

Mae  Murray  was  a  dancer  and  a  very 
delightful  one  before  she  was  lured  to 
the  silver  screen  to  act.  It  doesn't  seem 
so  long  ago  ^hat  her  Joyous  heels  were 
starting  the  dust  from  between  the 
cracks  at  the  Amsterdam  Theatre  in 
the  Follies.  In  those  days  Miss  Murray 
danced— well— like  a'  zephyr.  Now— 
Miss  Murray  lilts  her  thanks  In  a  blond 
voice.  Are  the  movies  introspective  or 
prospective?  ^    ^,  , 

The  Frank  Cambria  production  In 
wliich  Miss  Murray  steps  is  better  than 
usual.  Joseph  Griffith  and  Virginia 
Johnson  are  able  singers.  The  Pelecia 
Sorel  girls  are  beautifully  trained  and 
costumed  and  the  spirit  of  the  da'nce  is 
captured  by  Born  and  Lawrence  in  spite 
of  their  lef d  title  as  "Two  Rookies  from 
the  Awkward  Squad." 

The  Metropolitan  being  primarily  a 
film  theatre,  one  finally  comes  to  the 
film.  "Wild  Geese"  is  an  adaptation  of 
Martha  Ostenso's  prize  novel  of  a  sea- 
son or  so  ago  with  plenty  of  meat  for 
the  camera  to  get  its  teeth  into  and  a 
hateful  figure  in  Caleb  Gare  to  delight 
the  producers. 

Needless  to  say  they  did  not  overlook 
any  chances  to  make  him  a  mean  man. 
Simon  Legree  was  an  exponent  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  comparison 
to  the  screen  Caleb  Gare,  and  Russell 
Simpson  did  a  convincing  piece  of  work 
in  rousing  the  audience  to  applause 
when  he  finally  sank  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  a  mire. 

Amelia  Gare  was  strenuously  played 
by  Belle  Bennet,  Sometimes  she  made 
her  a  believable  character,  distraught^ 
unhappy,  and  carrying  a  load  too  heavy 
for  human  endurance.  At  other  times 
she  was  over-directed,  losing  the  fine- 
ness of  her  work,  making  it  harsh.  The 
average  was  a  creditable"'  performance 
of  a  difficult  role. 

But — Eve  Southern,  with  her  limpid 
eyes,  her  ropes  of  blond,  but  not  too- 
blond  hair,  and  her  marvelous  physique 
was  a  joy,  a  fairly  new  joy  to  screen 
circles.  For  10  years  Miss  Southern  has 
been  in  Hollywood  doing  insignificant 
things.  When  one  sees  her  now  one  won- 
ders if  all  the  movie  makers  are  blind. 
Here  role  irfthe  present  picture  is  Ju- 
dith Gare,  a  very  fortunate  choice  of 
part  and  player. 

The  men  do  well  enough.  Wesley  Bar- 
ry. Austen  Jewel  and  Raida  Rae,  are  su- 
perlative as  the  junior  Gares,  and  Anita 
Stewart  comes  back  to  the  .screen  look- 
ing as  young  as  ever  and  making  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  feel  15  years  le.ss  old,  or 
as  we  did  "before  the  war."  C.  M.  D. 

MT.  HOLYOKE  CHOIRI 


The  Mt.  Holyoke  College  carol  choir, 
William     Churchill    Hammond,  con-! 
ductor,  gave  a  concert  yesterday  after-  j 
noon  in  Jordan  hall  of  Christmas  car- 
ols. They  dr^js  a  very  large  audience, 
every  seat  being  sold.  The  program, 
generously   inclusive,   drew   from   the  I 
carol  stores  of  France,  Austria,  Ger- 1 
many,  Russia,  Bohemia,  Pranconia,  Al-  1 
sace;  from  Bach,  from  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  14th  and  the  15th,  from  one 
composer,  John  J.  Bishop,  of  today,  with 
"O  Come,  All  Ye  -Faithful,"  for  a  close. 
Mr.  Hammond,  to  add  variety,  ulayed 
organ  pieces  by  Frescobaldl,  Bach,  LuUi 
and  Guilmant. 

These  young  women,  exceedingly  well 
trained,  did  careful  work  yesterday. 
They  made  their  entrances  with  the 
nicest  precision;  neatly  they  brought 
their  phrases  to  an  end.  They  had 
manifestly  given  thought  to  the  shap- 
ing of  their  melodies;  with  their  enun- 
ciation they  took  pains.  Because  of 
Mr.  Hammond's  definite  scheme  of  dy- 
namics, too,  they  were  able  to  sing  their 
songs  with  a  considerable  variation  of 
light  and  shade;  if  their  altos  were  nu- 
merically stronger,  of  course,  they 
would  make  use  of  the  increased  richv 
ness  of  sound  to  add  a  wider  range  of 
color  to  their  tone. 

Though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sing, 
at  a  carol  concert,  music  that  is  not 
a  carol,  would  nof  this  choir  be  wise, 
I  another  time,  to  plan  a  concert  thai 
should  include  music  other  than  car- 
jols?  One  sombre  note,  or  one  strain 
of  forthright  hilarity,  would  have  been 
of  value  yesterday  toward  relieving  a 
certain  strain  of  monotony  that  made 
itself  felt  before  the  end  of  the  second 
group.  The  spirit  of  carols,  be  they 
of  the  13th  century  or  of  the  20th, 
come  they  from  Pranconia  or  from 
these  United  States,  must  needs  be 
much  the  same.  R.  R. 
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  titled  "A  Splendid 

— ^od7as  written  an  entertaining  ^^1"^^^^^^  ^er  apprecla- 
16  Jr  /ohn  Drew,"  a  boo.  of  only  64  P^^-^^;^^^^^^^^^  shown  not  in  a 
K  of  the  -great  actor,  fine Jn^^-  are  B.  P.  ^tton  .  C. 

fulsome  or  sentimental  manner.  The  pub  ^^^^^  characterizing  the 

Taking  her  title  from  the               ^^^^.es  not  pretend  to  write  th 
great  Kean  as  "a  splendid  ^y^^y'  ^^^JZ  tour  in  this  country  and  calls 
:Se  of  Drew:  she  records  incidents     ^Jt'^any  along  the  line  of  the  coast- 
Lrbook-alogof  •Mr.Drew-sCompany^^^^^  M^^^^^^^    ^  ^^^^  ^ 
to-coast  tour  of  "Trelawney  of  the  Weils    -  ,,,Mnse  the 

Whiffen  was.  what  Mr  Drew  w  iUe  c 
answers  were  written  cut  wherejU^o  

..n  Miss  wood  too.  Pauline  Ur. 

- -^^^^^^^^^  ^She.  coining  the  company  with 

Whiffen  was  82.  ure  ^^^^v^o^  H 


.  .  ffen  was  82;  Drew 

trepidation,  at  once  found  ^^f^^^J..,^  indefinable  something  which 
assumed  extra  -t«'^^  recognition  of  greatr^ss^  I 

4rew  to  itself  hOmage,  ^^^e  by  William  Sampson:  A  lot  of 

She  had  always  in  mind  a  ^^^^^^^ll^'^  J,,  delight  and  tell  you  they'd 
people  consider  John  Drew  mo  tly  as  a  sa         ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

I  voice,  "bitingly  clear  even  o  t^^^f  ^^^^^^  of  sotto  voce  comment 
'^ade  his  points.    She  ^"^^^^^-^^  weather,  the  audience,  the  town 

Through  the  play,  mostly  caustic.  would  get  a  hand 

lli  fellow  artists,  "^^^''^'^ ^^^^^."^^^^^^  with  a  canary  bird.  Their 
I  1  his  first  speech."  ^^^^^^  *^.^7\oo.  then  the  form  of  a  pro- 

arrival  at  a  station  caused  ^  ^"^^  ^,„y  English  Idt  bags,  then 

s.  D'Orsay  with  tne  uuu. 
vvith  a  bouquet  of  flowers."      _  ^   - 

if  h'nt  long  on  memory."  ,      the  comedy,  upset  all 

haps,  Dui.  „    -f,-   coolidge,  seeing  "»>^  . 

"^At  Washington,  D.  C  '  Mr  Drew  saw  him  the  '^^'^^  J^f^^"" 

nving  and  doing  your  30b  well.  ,  ™' J^Jfe^-played  them  well,  too-but  1 

star  fn  her  life;  shes  ^J^^meiv  yerhert  she 'is  at  the  end  of  her  life, 

v'ith  not  much  acknowledgment,  before." 

receiving  more  acclaim  than  ever  and  loved^s  n  ^^^^ 

"    (By  the  way.  the  elderly  ge."«eman  at  Mt  v  ^^^^^^^^^^^^y  gallant, 

seen  her  "debut"  as  Buttercup  m  December.  1«   .  ^^^^^^  O^e^ 

Ihe  was  seen  for  ^^e  first  inie_ in  New  Vo^k  a^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  p^^, 

^liScraTr^^^^^^^^  the  private  car  and 

S'tl's'^ompany?"   He  told  them  they  should ^a^kM^^  ^^^,^^3 
!:,r'^We;%'lVteli%r"lt-^^^^^^  WMflen-s  sex  appeal." 

^         ...3  -ckaye.w.o,des.^1^1-- ^^^^^^^^^  -J- 
Folk's  Concert  Company."   Frieda  enjoyed.   One  of  them  said:  , 

^omen  talking  about  ^^^^f^^^^^^Z^^^^^^^  get  a  pb.  and  they 

.•isn't  it  terrible?  None  °f  ^^^f  give  them  workl" 

Ijad  to  get  up  this  company  for  them.  g 

Kruger  kept  failing  off  cha-^;rb^^  TJ\:^^S^ies^'^^'"^^ 

hospital  on  his  return." 

The  company  could  not  esca^T^^^ 

;?ead  bounced  off  the  Sf^^^^^^^,,  45  him  to  send  it  around  and 
spotlights.   Lackaye  said  aloud,  '«eanij. 

,ve'll  autograph  it."  

T^^t  Touisville.  One  reverend  gen- 
Southern  Baptists  were  in  f °^X^a?  n^he  had  read  about  him.  seen 
'         nrctr~i:rS  SkVK"  rm  here  with  the  Southern 

-^SS'^I  Dre.  -.s  .r  you." 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Drew,  but  111  try  to 


At  virtoria  J  M  Kerrigan,  always  looking  in  the  newspapers  for  secona-  , 
hand^'bI;kTops.^oSd  two  'copies  of  a  Conrad  first  edition  for  30  cents  • 
apiece.  Rollo  Peters  hunted  for  antiques. 

.  The  story  of  Drew's  illness  Is  told  simply.  Heggie,  who  had  insisted  that 
ip  oniv  man  to  play  the  role,  when  Tyler  was  planning  the  re-  j 
"""i.  ed  Wm  When  the  news  of  Drew's  death  came,  the  property  man  1 
la^  bS:  ttf  p'onl'^c^^^^   heartfelt  eulogy:      been  wit'  them  all.  and  I  | 
tell  you  John  Drew's  got  class.  There's  a  real  guy.  | 

nr„^^  fpiu  bpr  storv  well.    She  surprises  those  who  know^the  j 
..JS"ofrl"a,rc'^^  says  very  little  about  herself.  , 

Tolhe  over  "Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere"  com- 

,  Your  dear  V  c^^  has  never  heard  the  song.   To  what  tune 

P''*''-^  In  oS^  we  hear  earnest  street-corner  evangelists  singing  sacred 
""^^  .  Lv  bawdv  aVrs  There  was  a  topical  air,  "lola,  '  popular  with 
rhrkme:!'^Ld":Sthe;-sacr?d  song  was  sung  to  Cohan's  "Love  Nest" 

3^rS:^Slh:?=i^Snrr^  ^inTqueSon.  ^He; 
^  "Factum,  vel  non  factum,  Dominus  vobiscum.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 


]  uiei,  i4 

Ij'eting 

l/edicate 


7„  mororthe  cWc?oSSs°n   he  old  Acaaemy  ol  Music  .id  Me  mote 

ZL''t^Tr'^i  l>S  Sr~0«ZZ,,.,.e.ln,,  but  I  reftaln  .torn  al, 
I™ers,    TLe  who  have  heard  some  ol  the  thunderlnss  ol  the  sem,- 

"^r„r"&r.™rp.ohou»«d,,^^ 

now  comes  to  m,  """.'f ^4°"%"*,,/5?ew ■■  She  aroused  a  great 
tmiough  the  night. 


A  NEW  ORCHESTRA 

Unfamiliar  Mu^i^'^^BrH^yed  by  a  Small, 
Select  Body 


The  first  concert  of  the  ^^^^'^i^:tZlrfol^^ 
Jordan  hall,  next  Tuesday  ^^^""^S- J^^f^Sra  and  are  as  follows:  Gaston 
iL  ranks  of  the  Boston  Symphony  O-h-^-.J.^^.y.  Elnar  Hansen  Pau^ 
Elcus.  concertmaster;  Boris  J™'         ^^^^ed  Zighera.  violoncello.  Alol* 
Fedorovsky,  violins;  George  tourei. 

:3sB.%^ohS  hr^&re-'^rti'.T.=''^ 

t.SrtS'oTS-'-M^ch^ 

Ss  name  is  not  too  familiar.  Bom  near  Napies^  ^^^^^^^  -  Dublin  at  : 

some  years  after  1878.  but  in  1882  becam  ^^.^^^^  orchestral  socie  y-, 
Ihe  Royal  I^sh  Academy  of  Musu:  H^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^"^^^y.l"; one! 
and  conducted  it  ^"^^1  l^^l.J'i^'.'syiJphony.  his  cantata,  "Deirdre,"  two  one- 
Among  his  works  are  his  Irish  symp     ^  violoncello  sonata  gamed 

IToperas,  a  piano  concerto,  chamber  music^  His  ^^^^^^^^  of  Scar- 

?he  prize  offered  by  La  Societe  Nouvelle  0  Pans.  H  s  ^^^^  ^.^^^ 

^"r:;:r.us.c>,om...,^-^-- 

i  Thoughts,  and  the  Fight  between  tne  ^^^ducted  every  perform- 

SHperk  was  well  -ceived  in  London-  H-del  ^co^^^^^  -^h  certain 

ance.   Whittaker's  arrangement  ^  made  i  Newcastle-on-Tyne  m 

'ilnd  instruments  added      ^r  Uke^^ 
1876,  studied  under  various  t^^^^!'^" /conductor,  he  gave  a  Bach  Festival 
one  of  his  instructors),  ^"f^l^^J^^^He  has  written  choruses  and  songs,  also  a 
of  three  days  in  London     ,^^^22^  He  has jr  ^^.^^  sympathy 

piano  quintet  which  L^^^^f         ^  s^i^^ 

with  contemporaneous  French  music,  h^^^  choralism."    He  is  thj 

piano  pieces;  in  his  Motets.''   The  article  on  Bach  to 

rth^hTru^ssr^"         must  h.,e  h.d  ..^ 

tional  capacity.    A„„„-f  oil 

1      oehhard.  ..Overt—  w»  m  ^nd  m,?SJ 

1,827;  the  first  movement  at  '^Tl-'ia^m.  Casco  Bay,  Me,  ■rui 

Lhlle  the  composer  ,as  »J0™  °"  Sees  kcS  ihile  at  work,  so  thetj 
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Important  solo  paii  r  first  moveinciu  (  m  i  i  nccs  in  a 
idyllic  mood,  rises  toward  an  enioUoitel  climax  toward  the  end,  and 
om  there  subsiding  back  into  tranquillity.  The  second  movement  is  fast, 
eting  and  breezy  in  character.  It  ends  brilliantly."  The  composer  has 
dicated  the  piece  to  "his  friend  and  teacher,"  Clayton  Johns. 


V,   uTr.,^t""f^^^  "Lament  of  Rachel"  and  "The  Wedding  Feast"  fronj 
he  ballet  'The  Lament  of  Rachel."  were  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
ymphony  orchestra  on  March  3,  1922.   Born  at  Odessa  in  1883,  Saminsky 
llow  lives  m  New  York.     A  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  other  Russ  aj 
eachers,  he  has  composed  orchestral  pieces-three  symphonies-an  opera 
ncidental  music  for  plays,  choral  works.    His  "Litanies  of  Women  "  flv; 
longs  for  soprano  with  chamber  orchestra  were  composed  in  1925  for'  voice 
accompanied  by  an  ensemble  of  instruments  including  two  violins  viola 
/ioloncello  two  flutes,  clarinet  (interchangeable  with  the  bass  clarinet  horii 
.lano  (mterchangeable  with  celesta),  campanelli.  tam-tam,  cymbals  and 
.mall  cymbals.   The  texts  were  written  by  Alice  Hunt,  Lillian  Morgan 
nmsky,  Sophie  Doubnova,  Olga  Ehrgardt  and  Tatiana  Lurie. 

Frank  Martin,  a  Swiss  composer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1890  He  sta- 
lled composition  with  Joseph  Lauber  of  that  city.  He  has  written  a  can- 
ata,  "Les  Dithyrambes,"  orchestral  suites,  a  violin  sonata,  a  piano  quintet  a 
Pavane  couleur  du  temps"  for  strings,  and  many  songs.  "His  Fox  Trot  fa^ 
ttempt  to  introduce  syncopated  rhythms  into  the  concert  haH  He  dfs! 
,enses  with  percussion  in  his  score,  thus  eliminating  all  external  pafapher- 

The  pTxTro?:"'  ^^'^^      ^^--^  by  the 'si; 

Theatre  S  Paris    The  n  ''''  Sazonova  s  MarionetfJ 

Theatre  m  Pans.    The  present  arrangement  is  made   especially  for  the 


-.'-^ir'^"*^^  — ^^^^  ^-mmg  an  intermediate  link 

:hestra.  Th 

t::r^:::!^l^^'^^^-^-"  ^^^^^'-^  ofltZt^e  o^er  and 


in  orchestra  of  small  dimensions  is  partly  due  to  eronnmi.  r....:.' 
ntally  with  a  decided  return  of  the  masters  of  toda^ 
E""  «;r:"..r,e:.."..^- .^-^        that  the  noisy  era'in  music  is  at  an 


Ihamber  orchestra  of  Boston. 

'The  main  purpose  of  the  Ch^ii^b^T^estra  of  Boston 


is  to  further 


ween  chamber  music  and  compositions  for  full  orchestra  ThP  i..^  v. 
nterest  in  orchestra  nt 


nd,  Strauss,  Stravinsky  and  Varezp  havino-  covo^.,!!,. 


sizes 


s  in  search  of  Simplicity  Lost. 


CHARLES  STREET 

".Pit  As  the  World  Wa?s) 

>usef.    different   shapes  and 
huddled 

.^fn^*"^  "^f'""^       *n  omnibus, 
nking-  motors,    tumultuous  trucks 

ve  on  beneath  your  windows 

"""bar -m  e  '^f'"^'*"*  visitors,  whether 

Dai,,,orie  or  soprano 
;ompanied  by  the  neighbor's  radio 
■m  silent  companions  in  comparfson 
V.  w.  c. 


headers  of  Jean  Jacques  Brousson's 
atole  Prance  in  Slippers"  eithei^n 
,n''?',^      ■r,,!'?^  expurgated  tr"ns- 


bt,  his  ■■Itinerarv"from 'pTrfs  "o 
nos  Ayres"  in  hope  ofTndfng  moi-e 
idalous  stones  about  thi?  secietarv\ 
^loyer.  Brousson  writes  about  Prance 
manner  to  make  one  think  tha? 
had  been  forced  to  leave  the  se- 
of  the  writer;  or  he  took  Franl- 

&i^^^'^„!;^„„:r 

I  city  were  told  before  Brousson  took 
!e  sat^yr'"'"''''"""^       '"a^ter  as  a 
dmirers  of  the  novelist,  essayist  poet 
w  how  much  was  done  for  him  °  , 
and  writer  by  Mme.  de  CaiCet 
France  ,s  accused  of  having  sad 
d  her  last  years  by  neglec^t  andJ 
htude.   Brousson  te  Is  this  Tfn,-,?  • 
test  book,  but  one  shou  d  no  eYhL"t 

'.ec'etary'^vh^*'"'^*^'^-  ^""t  ha^ed 
secietary.  who  now  records  whot 

ice  said  about  her  on  the  voyage  ' 
ran  now  admit  since  we  are  sail- 
-rues  another  hemisphere?  (hat 


1^1 


  P.  H. 

everytime  I  was"  desirous  of"  jumping 
over  the  wale,  of  dodging  service,  I  sent 
to  myself,  a  special,  a  telegram  signed 
with  your  name.  It  was  about  Joan  of 
Arc.  You  asked  me  to  meet  you  at  a 
distant  book  shop,  some  imaginary  li- 
brary. You  were  anxious  to  show  me 
one  important  document  about  the  Vir- 
gin of  Domremy.  That  nearly  always 
worked.  I  called  a  cab  and  went  to  .see 
maidens  who  were  not  of  Orleans.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  hatred  that  madame 
nourishes  in  her  heart  for  the  Maid  and 
you." 

<•  -i- 

On  the  way  to  Buenos  Aires  a  dinner 
wa.s  given  to  Fi-ance  at  Lisbon.  The 
leading  man  of  the  theatre  company 
that  was  going  to  the  Argentine  arose 
at  dessert  and  .spoke,  without  an  invita- 
tion, as  follows: 

"We  shall  never  forget  Barcelona. 
Barcelona,  your  name  is  engraved  on 
our  hearts  and  our  memory.  Returning 
to  Prance  we  shall  say  to  our  country- 
men, Barcelona  loves  us,  and  they  will 
be  proud." 

The  tragedian  emptied  his  glass  and 
sat  down.  The  guests  were  naturally 
stupefied.  They  forgot  that  the  French 
are  not  famous  for  their  knowledge  of 
geography.  But  Anatole  France,  in  an 
ironical  manner,  came  near  saving  the 
day.  Complimenting  the  actor,  he  said: 
"Your  praise  of  Barcelona  was  most  in- 
genious, most  apropos,  for  I  have  heard 
it  said  by  those  who  have  visited  Bar- 
celona that  it  strongly  resembles 
Lisbon." 

Albert  Silverman  lias  been  putting 
Wordsworth's  "She  dwelt  among  the 
Untrodden  Ways'  into  prose  for  the 
readers  of  the  New  York  World. 

THE  BUS  TALKERS 

"Remember  Lucy  Gray?" 

"Billy  Wordsworth's  girl,  you  moan'" 

•  voc    Well,  she  died." 


Robin  Milford,  born  at  Oxford,  Eng.,  in  1903,  is  apparently  unknown 
o  the  com"pilers  of  the  latest  musical  encyclopedias.  He  began  his  studies 
vhen  he  was  at  Rugby.  Among  his  teachers  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
I'lusic.  London,  were  Vaughan  Williams  and  Hoist.  Among  his  compositions 
ue  an  opera  for  children,  "The  Shoemaker,"  a  Suite  for  chamber  orchestra, 
>  Suite  for  oboe  and  strings,  double  fugue  for  orchestra,  organ  pieces  and 
ongs. 

This  Suite  is  described  as  a  modern  interpretation  of  an  old  idea.  "The 
ntcrpolation  of  the  2-4  time  in  the  Minuet,  curiously  enough,  does  not 
■  srupt  the  continuity  of  the  sanctified  form.  Rhythms  are  varied  freely 
i-hile  the  harmonies  never  wander  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  chosen 
onalily." 

The  program  says  that  the  performance  on  Tuesday  will  be  the  first. 
;s  this  Suite  the  one  composed  in  1925  and  performed  on  Nov.  24  of  this  year? 

Otto  Straub  lives  and  teaches  in  Boston.  His  "Revolte,"  in  its  present 
orm,  was  written  especially  for  the  Boston  Chamber  orchestra.  "It  was 
omposed  originally  for  violin  and  piano,  but  its  sharp  rhythms  and  pa- 
hetic  accents,  in  fact  the  whole  texture  seemed  to  call  for  an  instrument 
)t  more  sonorities  and  contrasts.  The  chamber  orchestra  was  the  ideal 
nedium,  for  the  piece  as  recast  reveals  still  the  adherence  to  chamber 
iiusic  in  the  individualistic  and  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  instruments- 
■et  in  Its  massive  effects  it  is  orchestral.  The  piano  is  mostly  used  as  a 
)ercussion  instrument.  The  harmonic  scheme  is  neither  atonal  nor  polyton- 
il.  The  harmonies  are  composed  of  intervals  augmented  or  diminished 
uccessively  by  half-tones.  The  fact  that  our  old  harmonies,  based  on  thirds. 
It  into  that  system  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting." 


■  Gee,  that's  too  bad.  She  was  a  queer 
girl,  though,  wasn't  she?  Lived  all  by 
herself,  and  all.  People  didn't  take  to 
her  much." 

"Billy  did.  He  was  stuck  on  Lucy  all 
irifeht.  He  told  me  Lucy's  death  may  not 
[l^ve  meant  much  to  other  people,  but 
that  it  certainly  made  a  great  difference 
to  him." 

Mr.  Silverman  then  gives  the  story 
as  told  on  the  witne  -  stand  and  in 
"Business  English"-  ending  with  the  ver- 
sion for  the 

KEITH  CIRCUIT 
I  knew  a  girl  and  she  lived  way  down 
South  in  a  one-horse  Tenne.ssee  town. 
Lucy  was  her  name  and  she  lived  all 

alone,  ' 
Just  like  a  violet  by  a  mossy  stone. 
I  said  a  mossy  stone. 
Nobody  loved  her,  nobody  praised  her. 
But  me  and  the  dear  old  mammy  who 

raised  her. 
She  was  fair  as  a  star  and  a  dozen 

times  as  pretty 
As  the  Misses  Philadelphia-^  and  Atlantic 

City. 

Now  she's  in  her  grave  and  I'm  sad  and 
gloomy, 

For  I'll  tell  the  cockeyed  world  it  made 
a  big  dill  to  me. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Every  now  and  then  we  forgive 
the  New  Yorker  for  everything.  Here's 
a  new  Coolidge  story  (a  new  one,  mind 
you)  they're  sponsoring  that  tickles  us 
immensely.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Coolidge 
was  visiting  the  estate  of  the  Du  Pont 
family  in  Delaware.  During  the  after- 
noon he  was  taken  through  the  im- 
mense greenhouses,  rich  in  a  thousand 
varieties  of  exotic  growth.  But  let  them 
tell  it:  "He  walked  in  silence  through 
the  aisles  of  rare  orchids,  strange 
fruits,  and  colorful  blooms,  as  the  chief 
gardener  pointed  out  fragile  and  flaring 
wonders.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  tour  that  the  party  reached  a  room 
where  grew  certain  familiar  fruit-bear- 
ing tropical  plants.  The  President 
stopped  short,  looked  on  them  with  evi- 
dent interest,  and  spoke  for  the  first 
and  only  time  that  afternoon.  'Ba- 
nanas,' he  said."  R.  h.  L. 

RUBES  AT  SEA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Rhoades  in  The  Herald's  "Mail  B;ig" 
recently  on  the  subject  of  Naval  Terms. 

"Vasco  da  Gama  in  the  15th  centurv 
.  .  .  was  forced  to  enlist  lads  from 
the  farms  and  vineyards  of  Portugal 
fellows  ignorant  of  the  meanings  of 
the  terms  'starboard'  and  'port';  and 
to  avoid  misunderstandings,  secured  a 
bundle  of  garlic  on  one  side  and  a  string 
of  onions  on  the  other.  And  then  in- 
stead of  'hard-a-starboard'  or  'hard-a- 
porf  the  commands  were  'garlic  your 
helm'  or  'onions  your  helm.'  " 

With  this  introduction  I  shall  now, 
following  the  example  of  Mr..  Wegg  of 
melodious  memory,  though  without  ex- 
tra cha'rge.  drop  into  poetry: 

In  days  of  yore 

We  who  on  shore 
Were  very  safely  harbored, 

Land-lubbers  true 

But  dimly  knew 
A  vessel's  "port"  from  "starboard." 

Josephus  D. 

Of  our  Navee, 
Who  sat,  but  ne'er  got,  tight. 

Knew  not  the  "starboard" 

Prom  the  "larboard". 
So  he  said  "left"  and  "right". 

Vasco  da  Gama's 

Old  wind  jammers 
Were  manned  by  country  ronions. 

He  says  "by  heck 

"When  you're  on  deck 
"You  guys  must  know  vour  onions." 
Cambridge.  NOAH  SARK. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  the  revival  of  Mount  Hol.yoke 
Seminary  traditions,  I  suppose  you  know 
that  in  the  Sixties  the  young  women 
there  were  trained  to  translate  the 
Seminary's  motto  as:  "Not  to  be  minis- 
tered but  ministers'  wives." 
_  YOUR  LITTLE  V-ILLAGE  


Xliompsbn  Sto 


conductor, 
at  work. 

[    Mr.  Stone  has  done  some  admirable 
work.  In  the  short  time  at  his  disposu 
he  has  transformed  that  body  of  sing- 
lers  into  a  well-balanced  chorus,  will 
;all  four  parts  able  to  hold  their  owr. 
He  has  seen  to  it  that  they  can  offer  : 
{full  body  of  tone,  when  called  for,  tha; 
(never  once  turns  hard  or  shrill;  a  carry 
jing  soft  tone  he  has  also  developed.  Th> 
notable  precision  of  this  chorus,  it' 
capable  technique,  Mr.  Stone  has  no 
allowed  to  suffer;  he  has,  if  anything 
added  to  it.   So  let  us  congratulate  thf 
ancient  society  on  securing  the  services, 
f  a  drill  master  who  knows  how  tc 
rill,    a    musician    who   knows  what 
hould  be  done  and  how,  and  a  choral 
onductor  who  has  an  understanding  of 
he  human  voice.    We  have  a  right  to 
ook  for  something  excellent  In  the 
uture. 

Yesterday,  of  course,  technique  aside, 
as  Mr.  Koussevitsky's  day.    A  reader, 
erhaps,  of  the  redoubtable  Runciman, 
Mr.  Koussevitsky,  at  all  events,  had 
leVidently  put  his  foot  down  that  his  own 
performance  of  the  "Messiah"  should 
:ibe  lifted  out  of  the  stodgy  dullness 
ijagainst  which  that  eminent  critic  railed 
'  so  vehemently.    Anyone,  knowing  Mr. 
fj  Koussevitzky's  work,  would  expect  as 
'  much. 

He  had  a  definite  plan  In  his  mind 
for  attaining  his  end.  Some  music — 
not  so  much  as  might  have  been  looked 
for — he  heard  very  slow,  like  th^  open- 
ing movement  marked  "grave,"  and  the 
last  bar  of  two  or  three  airs.  Other 
numbers  he  fancied  faster  than  usual, 
so  fast,  in  the  case  of  "The  Glory  of 
the  Lord"  that  the  music's  exultant 
stride  broke  into  a  scamper.  "Lift  Up 
Your  Heads"  suffered  likewise  a  loss  of 
splendor  from  its  suggestion  of  brisk- 
ness, and  the  rapidity  with  which  "His 
Yoke  Is  Easy"  was  sung  made  anything 
more  than  neatness  impossible. 

More  at  home,  no  doubt,  with  an  or- 
chestra thaA  with  a  chorus,  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitsky quite  naturally  relied  less  on 
his  singers  for  his  effects  than  on  his 
players.  Set  on  sharpness  of  accent,  he 
secured  it  frequently  from  loud  beating 
of  the  kettledrum  more  usual  with 
Proknfieff  f.han  with  Handel:  brasses. 


perhaps  for  brilliancy's  sake,  he  suffered  | 
to  blow  very  loud.  Then,  since  balance  i 
must  be  preserved,  he  urged  on  the 
strings  till  too  often  the  first  violins  | 
lost  quality.  Quality  the  chorus  did 'not  I 
lose,  but  their  proper  place  in  the  en- 
semble they  could  scarcely  fill.  Fineness 
of  phrasing,  furthermore,was  often  lack- 
ing from  the  orchestra  in  this  perform- ; 
ance  where  vigor  was  chiefily  stressed. 

His  best  results  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
gained  in  the  pastoral  symphony— for 
once  it  sounded  really  pastoral — and  in 
a  highly  successful  rhythmical  effect 
in  the  "Hallelujah." 

Each  of  the  soloists  had  something 
good  to  offer,  Miss  Hempel  a  superior 
sense  of  style,  Miss  Meisle  a  dramatic 
force  that  made  "He  Was  Despised" 
more  interesting  than  usual,  Mrs.  Gange 
a  fine  voice  and  very  competent  vocali- 
zation. If  only  the  difficulties  of  a 
genuinely  fine  "Me^^'iah"  performance, 
from  everybody  concerned,  were  not  so 
I  great!   R^R.  G. 

People's  Orchestra  Program 
in  Jordan  Hall 


The  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
gave  the  fifth  of  the  season's  concerts 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  following  program  was  played: 
"Pre  aux  Clercs,"  Herold;  "Kamarin- 
skaja,"  Glinka;  Concerto  for  Piano  in 
G  minor,  Mendelssohn;  Symphony  No. 
4,  Tschaikowsky.  The  concert  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  William  F.  Hoffmann, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Webb  was  the  pianist 
for  the  concerto. 

The  opening  number  "Pre  aux 
Clercs"  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  over- 
ture, even  though  it  is  not  as  master- 
ful, nor  by  any  means  as  enduring,  as 
the  same  composer's  overture  to  "Zam- 
pa."    The  orchestra  played  with  per- 

cislon  and  opened  the  concert  wltn 
assm-ance  of  better  things  to  come. 
And  so  they  did.   After  Glinka's  '  Pan- 

For  this  year's  Pension  Fund  concert  ,j  t^f^^-,-  .%,?s  ^^^n^jTco^- 
Mr.  Koussevitsky  gave  yesterday  after- ;      ^       1331   and  played  in  Munich 
...   ^  ,          i._iT    „  r,    i  _  *  ...,„,.  h„  tViB  nr>mnf>.ser.  The 


'MESSIAH' SUNG  AT 
PENSION  CONCERT 


noon,  in  Symphony  hall,  a  perform- 
ance of  Handel's  "Messiah,"  his  orches- 
tra co-operating  with  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.  Frieda  Hempel  sang  the 
soprano  solos,  Kathryn  Meisle  those  for 
alto,  Arthur  Hackett  the  tenor,  Fraser 
Gange  the  bass.  The  organist  was 
William  Burbank.  A  very  large  audi- 
ence sat  in  attendance. 

The  occasion  was  one  to  stir  interest. 
A  pension  concert  in  itself  Is  always 
something;  whatever  Mr.  Koussevitsky 
undertakes  cannot  fail  to  rivet  atten- 
tion; yesterday's  concert,  furthermore, 
was  the  first  in  which  the  Handel  and 
w«ivrin  Society  has  sung  since  its  new 


tharsame  year  by  the  composer  -The 
G  minor  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
better  than  the  D  minor— its  compan- 
ion and  only  other  piano  concerto  by 
Mendelssohn.  It  is  written  in  the  tra- 
ditional three  movement  form,  the  nrst 
movement  leading  to  the  second  with- 
out pause.  Although  there  were  un- 
usual departures  made  "^^^  this  con- 
certo, they  only  add  to  «ie  interest 
and  unity  of  it.  and  make  one  feel 
the  t?uth  that  Mendelssohn  was  a 
master  of  form.  Miss  WeblD  PJayed  tlie 
!  piano  part  with  fine  musical  teelingj 
! There  was  a  freshness  and  lightness! 
ito  her  touch  that  added  to  the  smooth- 
Iness  of  the  concerto  as  a  whole  and! 
imade  up  at  least  partially  for  the  laci 
of  power  that  would  have  added  ,  much 


4< 


to  the  effectiveness  of  ner  piaymg  n  , 
her  slight  body  could  have  furnished  I 
:t.  This  was  particularly  true  in  her 
herd  playing  and  also  in  defining  the 
melody  of  the  last  movement,  which 
lies  among  rapid  groupings  of  notes, 
much  of  the  time.  For  one  so  young, 
Miss  Webb  handled  the  concerto  admir- 
ably, and  gave  distinct  pleasure  to  her 

audience,  and  certainly  gives  promise 

of  greater  things  if  she  will  persevere 
in  forcing  more  power  into  her  play- 
ing, for  otherwise  her  technique  is 
clear,  her  taste  refined,  and  her  general 
musicianship  excellent.  Tschaikowsky'a 
fourth  Symphony  closed  the  concert. 

A.  H.  D. 


I  ONLY  A  BOOTLEGGER'S  DAUGHTER 

She  was  only  a  bootlegger's  daughter 

But  she  sure  could  deliver  the  goods 
I  For  her  cunning  old  pater  had  taught 
I  her 

i    Every  revenue  man  In  the  woods. 

So  well  had  he  taught  her,  his  daughter. 
To  distinguish  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  . 
That  she  always  would  stop  when  sne 

To  chaf?  with  the  wheat  in  the  street. 

1  She  swung  a  delectable  garter, 

And  the  snouters  all  lot  her  slip  by 

To  deliver  a  jag  to  some  martyr 
Who  lived  in  a  ward  that  was  dry. 

I  E.  LESLIE  SPAULDING. 

One  should  begin  the  day  by  reading 
,a  poem;  verses  that  will  sustain  and 
encourage  the  worker  on  the  farm,  in 
the  factory  dr  in  the  office.  Having  thus 
fulfilled  our  duty  to  the  readers  of  this 
column,  well  talk  about  a  book  about 
books.  .   ^,    .  _    .  t 

But  what  a  beautiful  line  is  that  first  [ 
one:    "She   was   only   a  bootlegger's 
daughter."  Composers  will  rush  to  write 
music  for  it,  but  it's  music  itself.    The  | 
simplicity   cf    it!    Wordsworth    might  i 
;have  written  it,  for  there  were  smug-  i 
!  glers  of  fire  water  in  his  day  and  gen- 
i  eration.    There  should  be  a  "Volstead 
i  Anthology";  as  there  is  "The  Boy's  Own 
Book"  and  "The  Pirate's  Own  Book  "  so 
here  should  be  "The  Bootlegger's  Own 
Book,"  also    "The    Bootlegger's  Who's 
Who,"  in  which  records  of  previous  jail 
crvice,     encounters     with  hi-jackers 
-should  be  accurately  noted.    A  list  of 
prominent  patrons  and  patronesses  with 
;heir  addresses  would  be  an  agreeable 
appendix. 

Perhaps  some  day  Mr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosen- 
bach,  or  a  successor,  will  bid  extrava- 
gantly for  first  editions  of  these  books, 
as  yet  unwritten.  What  a  royal  price 
will  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  colossal 
work,  "Man  as  a  Social  and  Political 
Beast,"  bring  in  the  auction  room!  (We 
had  hoped  to  see  the  first  volume  be- 
fore Christmas,  but  the  printer,  a  gross- 
ly commercial  person,  is  still  hard- 
hearted.) 

To  a  lover  of  books  give  for  a  Christ- 
mas or  any  day,  Fourth  of  July,  April 
Fools,  or  March  24th  present,  "Books  and 
Bidders"  by  Mr.Rosenbach.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  publish  it  for  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly Press.    There  are  about  80  full-page 
illustrations.    Mr.  Rosenbach,  as  *  col- 
lector, a  purchaser  for  others,  the  buyer 
of  a  Gutenberg  Bible  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $100,000,  is  known  to  thousands 
I  who  do  not  search  after  first  editions  or 
j  haunt  auction  rooms.    It  is  not  so  gen- 
'  erally  known — but  the  jacket  of  this 
book  provides  the  information — that  the 
good  Doctor  never  wears  jewelry.  He 
can  point  to  his  books,  as  Cornelia,  the 
Roman  matron,  to  her  sons,  and  proudly 
say:  "Them's  my  jewels."   We  also  are 
told  that  wherever  he  dines,  at  the  table 
of  the  rich  or  in  a  humble  restaurant, 
he  insists  on  dressing — "fatiguing"  as 
our  French  neighbors  say — the  salad; 
his  butler  buys  his  hats  and  shoes;  when 
the  Doctor  is  not  attending  a  sale  or 
looking  at  his  books — perhaps,  unlike 
other  collectors,  reading  them — he  goes 
a-fishing  when  the;  omens  are  propitious 


t  bet  for  a  collector.  He 
ana  is  the  best  bet;  he  tells 
of  maniacal  but,  belated  collectors. 

"The  most  ordinary,  sane  and  prosaic 
type  of  business  man  will  suddenly  ap- 
pear  at  your  door,  a  searching  look  in 
his  eye,  a  suppressed  tone  of  excitement 
'  in  his  voice.    Like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
I  he  takes  hold  of  you  to  tell  his  story— 
1  for  he  has  suddenly  discovered  book 
i  collecting.    And  if  it  happens  to  be  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  day,  you  -feel  like 
the  Wedding  Guest  figuratively  beating 
your  breast  the  while  you  listen.  .  .  . 
if  he  is  wealthy,  he  already  may  be 
surfeited  with  luxuries  of  one  sort  or 
another;  but  here  is  something  akin  to 
the  friendship  of  a  charming  and  secre- 
tive woman.  He  takes  no  risk  of  becom- 
ing satiated;  there  is  no,  possibility  of 
being  bored;  always  some  new  experi- 
ence or  unexpected  discovery  may  be 
lurking  Just  around  the  corner  of  a 
bookshelf."   And  apropos  of  bookshelves 
Mr.  Rosenbach  then  goes  on  to  talk 
about  "A  Million  Dollar"  shelf. 


A  glance  at  the  full  index  ol  this  book 
will  show  that  there  Is  curious  informa- 
tion In  the  preceding  pages  for  those 
who  do  not  have  collecting  in  their 
blood.  Years  ago  in  Prance  small  books, 
easily  handled,  were  in  favor.  Diane  de 
Poitiers  was  one  of  the  first  cabinet  col- 


sweep  up  piano  uo  and  ouqpi^ 
and,  quite  like,  faster  and  quicker  to 
the  very  end?  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
Schumann  heard  that  ascending  roll 
uttered  on  a  level— and  so  Miss  Mc- 
Glinchee  must  know. 

She  plays  too  continuously  on  a  level 
—for  a  level  it  is  she  likes;  not  the  dead 
level,  indeed,  that  proceeds  from  over- 
repose  but  rather  the  uneasy  flatness 
resulting  from  too  constant  agitation.  1 
Chopin's  second  theme,  for  instance,  in  | 
the  .sonata's  first  movement,  was  surely 
I  never  meant  to  be  played  "agitato.  li 
I  it  be  so  played,  what  becomes  of  the 
1  contrast  which  is  the  very  soul  of  the 
1  sonata  form?  There  are  places,  too.  in 
that  first  movement,  which  tolerate  no 
emotional  overweight   at   all;  pla.vfu 
they  are,  no  more.    Certain  technical 
passages  there  are.  brushed  in  partly 
for  displav.  which  go  for  nothing  unless 
they  go  with  a  rush,  a  rhythmic  quick- 
ening a  dazzle  of  color,  a  veritable  blaze. 

Miss  McGlinchee,  so  intelligent  is  she. 
must  recognize  that  Schumann  and 
Chopin,  both  masters  of  their  instrument, 
as  well  as  composers  of  imagination, 
seldom  or  never  wrote  just  notes;  their 
notes  carrv  meaning.  This  meaning 
Miss  McGlinchee  must  discover,  if  she 
would  do  her  talent  full  justice. 

R.  R.  G. 


by  Mr.  Jewett's  tonipany, 
week. 


Second 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE.  Keith-Albet 
Poitiers  was  one  of  the  first  cabinet  coi-  i  Players  in  "Mam'zelle,"  a  farce  in 
lectors.  "The  beloved  of  Henry  II,  she  comedy  sensation  with  vaudeville  act-y 
would  doubtless  be  forgotten  by  collec-  1  rr.j^g  .,gf .  ' 
tors  today,  if  she  had  not,  like  Cardinal  ' 
Wolsey,  loved  her  books  more  than  her 
king.  When  she  became  a  widow,  Diane 
immediately  stamped  her  volumes  with  a 
laurel  springing  from  a  tomb,  with  the 
motto,  'I  live  alone  in  grief.'  But  when 
she  began  her  friendship  with  Henry 
she  suppressed  both  the  tomb  and  the 
legend."  .      ^,  , 

Now  Pierre  Bayle,  discussing  Clement 
Marot,  quotes  a  letter  sent  to  Catherine 
de  Medicis  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Henry,  in  which  the  writer  calls  poor 
Diane  all  sorts  of  abominable  names, 
but  says  nothing  about  her  taste  in 
books  and  bindings.  One  would  infer 
from  this  letter  that  she  had  no  time  for 
collecting,  let  alone  reading  her  treas- 
ures; time  only  for  collecting  lovers. 


And  so  one  might  quote  at  random 
from  Mr.  Rosenbach's  pages  and  find  j 
some  entertaining  story  and  anecdote,  . 
some  shrewd  comment,  valuable  advice  , 
to  those  who,  with  a  slender  purse, 
would  purchase  wisely.  Mr.  Rosenbach 
shows  how  rare  books  follow  the  flow  of 
gold.  A  century  ago  England  was  the 
great  offender  in  raiding  European  col- 
lections.   Today  it  is  the  United  States 
He  regrets  that  enormous  sums  are. spent 
on  library  buildings,  but  nothing  on  the 

volumes  "Books,  not  edifices,  i^^kp  u^qj^  acceni, — wnu  nci^  o.>:>ij^ia^±yjii'^ 
libraries  .  ,  .  .  Buildings  pass;  they  t^e  stage  and  who  is  willing  to  partici- 
soon  become  obsolete.  Books  alone  are  p^^g  ^  scheme  in  order  to  realize 
everlasting."  He  speaks  of  the  volumes.  .(;i,ese  ambitions.  If  she  can  make  a 
turned  out  regularly  by  candidates  for  doddering,  old,  but  married,  man  fall  in 
the  Ph.D.  degree.    "I  would  do  almost  jg^g  ^j^^  j^er;  if  she  can  seem  to  play 

 —  „..v,„,  +v,„„  ho  rf^TnnpllPd  t/!  yp      j^jg  Qvcrtures,  she  is  to  be  blessed 

vith  a  bounteous  dowry  for  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  a  near  lawyer, 
and  a  chance  to  appear  in  a  vaudeville 
act.    So  the  thing  evolves,  the  old  man 


Toinede    ^'H 

The  Great  Flpur  de  Lyse  Cl«ia  J*i; 

Sirs.  Louise  Tupper   Mary  -iSiM 

JIarv   Flora  Maiul  (iaile 

T.  Tarlton  Tupppr  Joliii  Wmthrop 

Lionel  I.esliP   Waller  Gilbert 

Sob  Pntphard   D;iy  Mansop 

Tol.  Hiram  Poster   Frank  rharlton 

Franroia  Charle?  SchnfieM 

Toppleby    Wal<T,lm  lArthin- 

A  VCnman   Betty  Ann  While 

Like  "Rosalie,"  the  last  act  was  just 
beginning  at  11  o'clock,  so  perhaps  the 
point  to  the  entire  performance  came  a 
few  moments  after  a  hurried  departure. 
The  pathos  of  the  farce  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  this  is  gala 
week  for  the  St.  James  company,  this, 
the  first  anniversary  of  their  taking  up 
their  abode  in  the  heart  of  Boston  and 
In  the  weekly  schedule  of  many  Bos- 
tonians.  Being  a  birthday  performance, 
we  hazard  a  guess  that  the  company 
put  their  headis  together  and  said, 
"Let's  give  them  an  evening  which  is 
entirely  different."  That  they  cer- 
tainly did! 

The  whole  pot-pourri  concerns  a 
milliner's  assistant— a  regular  Irene 
Bordonl  part,  without  the  genuine  Bor- 
doni  accent — who  has  aspirations  to 


"2  ARABIAN  KNIGHTS"  | 
AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM ! 

Louis  Wolheim,  William  Boyd  and 
Mary  Astor  in  Cast 

Two  American  soldiers  and  an  Arab 
girl  are  the  principals  in  "Two  Arabian 
Knights,"  post-war  comedy-drama 
showing  this  week  at  Loew's  Orpheum 
Theatre. 

The  story  is  concerned  with  the  high- 
ly amusing  experiences  of  a  rich,  young 
private  and  a  hard-boiled  first  sergeant, 
fated  to  be  buddies  throughout  a  series 
of  hilarious  adventures,  though  they  had 
been  natural  enemies. 

William  Boyd  and   Louis  Wolheim 
,  give  excellent  portrayals  as  doughboys, 
(and  Mary  Astor  makes    a  charming 
I  Arab  girl  who  causes    most    of  the 
trouble.  

STARK  LOVE  GIVEN 

"Stark  Love."  a  film  drama  written 
and  directed  by  Karl  Brown  and  pre- 
'  sented  at  the    Modern  and  Beacon 
theatres  by  Paramount  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast :   


m 


J-'orrest  .lamff 
Silas  Mir.nilp 
.  .   Keta  Grafc-an 


If  there  is  pleasure  in  reading,  some 
have  found  as  great  pleasure  if  not 
more,  in  writing   and  reading  about 
books,  from  the  time  of  Thomas  Frog- 
nail    Dibden   of    the  "Bibliographical 
'  Decameron."  I-aac  Disraeli,  and  Gabriel 
1  Peignot  of  the  "Manuel  du  Bibliophile,  ' 
I  "Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  Bibliologie.  " 
j  "Dictionnaire  des  Livres  Condcmnes  au 
feu"  and  other  worki;,  to  the  recent 
I  writings  of  Messrs.  Newton,  Orcutt  and 
1  Rosenbach.    Mr.  Rosenbach  gives  to  his 
handsomely  printed  and  fascinating  vol- 
ume the  sub-title  "The  Adventures  of  a 
Bibliophile."    He  describes  his  adven- 
tures from  his  boyhood  dayf;  with  the 
gusto  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  relating  his  ad- 
ventures on  the  sea  and  in  T.he  jungle. 
He  talks  of  old  Bibles,  literary  forgeries, 
books  published  in  this  country  for  chil- 
dren,  why   Americans  buy  England's 
v.^r,ir<;  mans  and  charts,  tDamphlets  and 


anything  rather  than  be  compelled  to 
read  most  of  them."  College  professors 
and  great  scholars  in  forming  a  collec- 
tion generally  make  "a  sad  mesf  of  it. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  'would  seU'jgj"jg  in"love  with''her:  his  wife  is  made 
their  soul  for  a  first  edition;  yet  it  is,^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^e  really 
pleasant  to  look  at  a  shelf  and  see  a  s?i  j     ^  j^^g.^  j^inor  tragedies 

of  first  editions  of  Herman  Melville  s  ^^.^^^^^ 

romances,  including  that  extraordinary  though  weak  in  plot  is  well 

novel,  "Pierre,"  "Piazza  Tales  and  ^noi^  *r.«l  mildly  amusing  because  of 
Confidence  Man,"  or  to  hold  in  ones  . ^^-tj,^^  ^^^^  g^^^i.  company,  but 
hand  the  original  "Drum  Taps  01  waic^jj^  vaudeville  acts  which  were  im- 
Whitman.  The  word  "collector  i!5„so"^e-  ^^^.^g^j  occasion  and  which  con- 

times  synonymous  with  tnioi,  i.  e  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^.^  ^j^^  pj^^  .^^,pj.g  j^^g^. 
"borrower."  In  more  ti;»an  one  sct^  oi  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^ 
Burton's-Thousand  Nights  and  a  N  ght  ^^^g  Edith  Speare.   Her  voice  is 

Uie  10th  volume  containing  th.Tcrinina  ^^^^^  personality  is  radiating 

fcsay  IS  .3 '\  "  ■"I\i;;°,p^"'  and  genuine.    Exception  is  also  made 

next  week.       ^ooks  that  I  have  ten  ^^^^  Mansfield.  Her 

would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  patheti  ^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  pleasant. 

[essay.    ^  The    thoroughly    informal  hokum 

rnnatnnpp  McGlincheC  Proves  which  was  spread  on  thickly  gave  the 
LonSlance  mcuimcucc  j.  x  patron.s,   acquainted  with  the 

Herself    Sound   Musician      cast,  a  most  amusing  time,    a  sincere 

.   wish,  however,  is  that  when  the  second 

I     „  nj^/-iir,PhPP  niflnist  nlavei  anniversary  for  these  people  is  celc- 
Constance  McGlinchee  pianist,  p^^^^^  something  particular- 

this  program  yester^^^^^^^  ly  popular  from  their  preceding  rep- 

d^^c'^e^le    GTuckSinVlaens;'sonat.  /rtoire  and  product  that.     F.  B.  B. 

op.  58,  Chopin;  Kreisleriana,  Schumann  „  

Alcove  of  Turandot,  Busoni;  Nenia, 
Sgambati;  The  Little  White  Donkey, 
Ibert;  Mephisto  Waltz,  Liszt. 

Miss  McGlinchee,  a  .sound  musician, 
and  a  pianist  of  excellent  technique, 
would  .play  more  interestingly  than  she 
played  the  main  part  of  yesterday  s  pro- 
gram if  only  she  could  bring  herself  to 
trust  more  confidently  to  Schumann. 
Chopin  and  the  rest.  Here  is  a  case 
to  prove  the  point. 

On  perhaps  the  second  page  of  Schu- 
mann's first  little  piece  there  comes  a 
songful  episode  that  must  be  played 
quietly  to  produce  its  effect,  quietly  and 
^ath  beautiful  tone,  all  elegantly 
phrased.  Delightfully  Miss  McGlinches 
played  this  passage,  in  every  respect 
precisely  as  it  ought  to  be  played— pre- 
cisely furthermore,  so  her  musical  taste 
and  intelligence  must  have  told  her,  as 
Schumann  had  it  in  mind.  She  trustea 
Schumann. 

Why  then,  could  not  Miss  McGlin- 
chee trust  Schumann  to  know  what  he 
wanted  in  the  brilliant  contrasting  pas- 
sage that  followed,  a  passage  that  should 


CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

COLONIAI^-Rosahe."  Ziegfeld's 
new  musical  comedy,  with  Marilyn 
Miller  and  Jack  Donahue.  Third 
week. 

SHUBERT-"My  Maryland."  op- 
eretta based  on  Clyde  Fitch  s  "Bar- 
bara Fritchie,"  with  Olga  Cook 
and  others.   Fourth  week. 

WILBUH^"Peggy  Ann,"  musical 
comedy,  starring  Helen  Ford  and 
featuring  Lulu  McConnell.  Third 
week. 

COPx.Ey— "The   Ghost  Train." 
Mr  Olive  revives  popular  mystery 
play  of  last  season.  Second  week.  ^ 
REPERTORY— "Charley's  Aunt," 
perennial  comedy  favorite,  acted 


Barbara  Allen   

Rob  Warwick   

.lasnn  Warwick   

Quill  Allen  ,   

Anything  original  is  refreshing.  Any- 
thing away  from  the  beaten  track  is 
interesting  and  not  so  hable  to  be 
covered  with  dust.  This  is  especially 
true  of  film  entertainmenti  The  dust 
may  be  only  that  of  mediocrity  and 
sameness,  but  it  clogs  the  pores  of 
many  film  appetites  nevertheless. 

An  original  film  is,  therefore,  more 
than  welcome  on  more  counts  than 
one  and  "Stark  Love"  is  original.  It 
has  the  Smokey  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  for  a  backgrourri  where  few 
"furriners"  have  penetrated  and  only 
one  camera— so  far.  The  people  who 
actually  live  in  the  mountains  are  the 
players,  ably  directed  by  Karl  Brown 
and  he  has  also  woven  a  sincere,  dra- 
matic and  plausible  story.  He  shows 
them  in  their  primitive  homes  and 
does  not  .soften  or  blurr  it.  At  times 
the  meat  he  throws  for  our  cinematic 
consumption  is  strong,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  in  one's  mind  that  it  is  honest. 

Mr.  Brown  has  taken  two  representa- 
tive families.    They  are  both  cluttered 
with  many  children,  but  from  this  mul- 
titudinous  brood  steps  Barbara  from 
the  Aliens  and  Rob  from  the  Warwicks. 
They  are  young,  handsome  and— ambi- 
tious, an  uncommon    OjUality    in  the 
mountain  people.    Rob  ha.s  learned  to 
read,  and  he  passes  on  to  Barbara  some 
of  the  18th  century  ideas  on  chivalry 
he  has  come  across.    This,  of  course, 
is  upsetting  where  the  present  man  is 
king  of  his  domain.    He  sits  before 
the  fire  with  his  male  children  while 
the  feminine  members  of  the  household 
do  the  work  in  the  house,  in  the  fields 
and  on  the  wood-pile.    It  is  almost  a 
perfwt  life  for  the  king,  but  Warwick 
IS  dethroned  and  left  a  mere  helpless 
male  when  the  insidious  poison  of  "book  I 
larnin'  "  works  in  the  blood  of  Barbara 
and  his  son.  Rob.   They  upset  the  prac- 
tical —  if  not  legal  —  customs  of  their  I 
families  and  fioat  and  walk  to  lower  , 
and  more  learned  climes.  : 
There  is  a  father  and  son  encounter  ^ 
when  the  former  brings  the  efficient! 
Barbara  to  his  wifeless  home  to  take 
charge.    Here  is  a  display  of  fisticuffs 
that  does  not  repel  one,  becau.se  it  is 
not  overdone  and  seems  the  natural 
ourse  of  events.    Even  a  burning  gun 
.hat  one  is  well  aware  is  going  to  ex- 
plode, does  so  without  charging  the| 
scene  with  unreality.      ,  ^ 

The  acting  could  not  be  different  or 
better  than  it  is  for  this  species  of; 
drama.  The  mountain  people  are  a 
type  They  give  the  impression  of  si-i 
lence,  perhaps  the  mountains  in  which 
they  have  lived  for  generations  have 
contributed  this  characteristic.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  cleverest  studio 
players  could  have  made  this  picture. 
Mr.  Brown  has  won  his  place  in  the 
cinema  hall  of  fame.  He  admits  that 
he  should  have  more  than  a  medal  lor 
all  he  went  through  getting  it. 

Wi-shing  to  satisfy  the  lighter  side  of 
some  of  their  patrons,  the  management 
of  the  twin  theatres  has  added  another 
picture  to  their  program,  Clara  Bow 
in  "Get  Your  Man." 


'HARVESTER'  SHOWN 
AT  TWO  THEATRES 


Again  a  Gene  Stratton-Porter  stoiT  I 
has  been  transferred  to  the  screen.  | 
"The  Harvester,"  directed  by  Leo  Mee- 
i  han.  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Porter,  is  now  ] 
plaving  at  the  Wa.shington-St.  Olympia  j 
and  Fenway  theatres.     Cast,  director 


'  "  I  .1  iii'  i  anu  ii  h,i\r  rnnibinrri  lo  pro- 
duce a  photoplay  which  tells  a  tender 
love  story  against  a  background  of  un- 
usual beauty,  the  famous  Llmberlost 
Cabin  estate  In  Indiana.  In  the  title 
role  of  the  "Harvester."  Orville  Cald- 
Vvfll,  a  strapping  young  Riant  with  a 
most  cngaping  personality  delivers  a 
performance  of  the  first  rank.  Cald- 
well gained  prominence  by  his  playing 
of  the  role  of  the  Knight  in  Morris 
Gest's  "The  Miracle,"  Natalie  Kingston, 
.in  the  feminine  lead,  is  fast  becoming 
a  talented    actress.      Jack  Hunt,  of 

"Lightning"  fame.    Will  R.     Walling,  |l  plo'te  this  program. 
Fanny   Midgely,   Edward   Hearn  and 
others  stand  out  as  a  fine  exampi 
of  intelligent  casting. 


ij  'ih  parties,  is  c.Mrcnicly  ludicrous.  The 
(■')uit  sequence  is  nbout  the  funniest  bit 
(li  work  that  has  be  on  seen  on  the  screen 
tor  a  long  wla'lle. 

The  vaudeville  bill  Is  headed  by 
"Yestcrthoughts."  a  musical  display  of 
the  days  of  long  ago.  Gen.  Plsano 
shows  romarkable  .skill  as  a  marksman. 
Jim  and  Betty  Page  do  a  hokum  skit. 
Clara  Howard  sings  a  few  of  the  mod- 
ern songs  in  an  original  way.  The  Pathe 
News,  Topics  and  Fables;  an  educational 
feature,  "Pieces  of  China,"  and  a  com- 
edy entitled  "Capt.  Kldd's  Kittens"  com- 


'IN  OLD  KENTUCKY' 


WINf^"  THPIf  T  I  Kentucky,"  racing  melodrama 

iTlliyj      I  llI\lLLll*ll  i  which  was  given  its  first  Boston  show- 
ing at  Loew's  State  Theatre  yesterday, 


FILM  OF  AIR  WAR 


"Wings"  a  film  drama  concerned  with 
the  aeronautics  of  the  late  war,  story 
by  John  Monk  Saunders,  directed  by 
William  A.  Wellman  and  presented  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  by  Paramount 
with  the  following  cast: 

^IaT>  Pieslon  -  .  .  Clara  Bow 

.i  >lin  ro\\(-il  Charles  Rogrerf 

Dnvi'l  .Aini.strone:  Riohai'd  Arler 

I  Kin,  Wliiip   Gar.v  Cooiiei 

'iihia  I.r'wis  Jpbyna  Ralstoi 

P.ilnrii  O'Rrlen  EI  Bi-phcIp 

Mr.  .\rnisirnnsr  Hpnr.v  Waltha' 

,Mri.  Arnistronff  Julia  Swa.vne  Gordoi 

Coming  directly  from  the  screen  wher 
airplanes  have  been  flashing,  wher 
angry-eyed    men    ride    their  floatin 
steeds  as  easily  as  a  rocking  chair  onl 
lo  have  them  suddenly  start  for  tl- 
earth  like  heedless  comets  leaving 
trail  of  smoke  and  fire  behind,  one 
wondere  if  the  camera  has  accomplished 
it,s  greatest  moment.    One  wonders  if 
there  is  anything  else  on  the  earth  or 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea  as  photo- 
graphically   dramatic    as   these  huge 
beetles  controlled  by  human  hands  and 
doing  battle  with  other  beetles  above 
and  through  the  clouds. 

The  producers  of  "Wings"  centered 
the  war  about  two  middle-western  boys 
and  fought  it  with  their  airplanes  re- 
spectively and  respectfully.  This  was 
probably  necessary  in  order  to  have  a 
story.  The  picture  would  have  been  a 
•glorified  newsreel  otherwise,  btjt,  even 
without  the  love  interest  the  flying  is 
capable  of  taking  the  breath  and  heart 
out  of  one.  turning  it  upside  down  and 
putting  it  back  in  place  a  little  warmer 
for  the  thrills. 

The  picture  starts  in  the  ordinary 
way  before  the  war.  There  are  two  girls 
for  the  two  boys  but  both  love  the  same 
oirl  in  the  manner  of  mice  and  men. 
The  regular  formula  of  tom-boy  getting 
the  worst  of  the  deal  until  the  last  reel 
if  followed  out  with  all  of  the  heart 
tlircbs  and  glycerine  tears  necessary. 
But,  anything  can  be  forgiven  for  the 
scenes  that  follow. 

The  battle  of  St.  Mihiel  is  put  on  the 
fci'een  during  the  play.  Various  flying 
':quadrons  are  shown  and  a  bombing 
trip  IS  especially  graphic.  It  is  immense 
and  cleverly  done. 

Charles  Rogers  is  not  the  finished 
player  that.Jif;  jsiiU  tie  SQms  Jtiaitjjjii-lj.ap, 
but  hi*  «iA<.nu3iai5iTk  cniYiee  him  iar. 
Richard  Arlen  is  splendid.  The  char- 
acter parts  are  good  and  Gary  Cooper 
in  a  bit  as  the  unfortunate  Cadet  White 
IS  very  clever.  Henry  Walthall  fills 
the  screen,  as  he  always  does  when  he 
is  on  it,  and  makes  the  father  of  David 
Armstrong  a  character  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
(he  play.  Is  it  not  strange  that  this 
ran  be  accomplished  by  one  man  with 
only  a  few  minutes  to  work,  while 
others  have  larger  parts  and  leave 
nothing  positive  to  mull  over?  Mulling 
is  one  of  the  nice  things  about  enter- 
tainment— it  lasts  for  so  long  a  time 
and  "Wings"  is  splendid  material  for 
mulling.  One  will  probably  go  dashing 
through  the  clouds  for  months  without 
being  able  to  help  it  or  come  to  earth 
C.  M.  D. 


Kpes  the  rtturn  of  Wesley  Barry,  who 
has  been  out  of  pictures  during  the  last 
two  years. 

James  Murray,  a  newcomer  to  the 
.screen,  carries  the  difficult  male  lead 
with  the  ease  of  a  veteran.  He  has  per- 
sonality, good  looks  and  ability. 

Helene  Costello  proves  her  beauty  and 
acting  ability  as  the  featured  feminine 
player,  while  Wesley  Barry  is  the  jockey 
and  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
story. 

The  picture,  based  on  an  original 
screen  play  by  A.  P.  Younger,  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Dazev 
play.  It  resembles  that'  old  favorite  of 
the  speaking  stage,  yet  it  is  far  better 
from  an  entertainment  standpoint,  be- 
cause it  has  been  modernized,  and  the 
characters  move  in  our  own  times. 

On  the  stage  are  presented  the  Yale 
[Collegians,  student  syncopators,  Don 
Lydon  and  Thelma  Farman  and  Bert 
Darrell. 


TOM  MIX  FEATURE  AT 
SCOLLAY  SQ.  OLYMPIA 

Has    Leadnig    Role    in  "Tumbling 
River,"  a  Western 

Tom  Mix  sets  the  nerves  atingle  in 
his  latest  western  "Tumbling  River" 
which  opened  yesterday  at  the  Scollay 
Square  Olympia  theatre.  It  is  an  ex- 
citing story  of  the  desert. 

Dorothy  Dwan  pla,ys  the  leading  fem- 
inine role  and  Wallace  McDonald  is 
the  villain.  Ed  Peil,  Sr.,  and  Jim  Bar- 
ton al.so  have  prominent  parts.  In 
passing  it  might  be  well  to  note  that 
"Tumbling  River"  marks  the  72nd  pro- 
duction for  Mix  under  one  studio.  , 


JOE  FRISCO,  "LOIV^ROW, 
1     IS  KEITH  ATTRACTION 

Ijargaret  Severn  and  Neal  Sisters 
Also  Make  Hit 

(Joe  Frisco,  "low-brow"  and  proud  of 
bids  for  top  honors  on  the  B.  P. 
kth's  bill  this  week  against  Margaret  < 
ivern  and  the  three  Neal  sipters,  who 
e  "high-brows,"  and  make  you  like  it. 
Joe  labels  himself  the  "international 
imorist  and  dancing  comedian,"  and 
lists  as  his  partners  his  cigar  and 
vby.  He  tells  the  audience  that  the 
•isco  dance  is  liis  invention.  He 
smonstrates  how  he  did  it. 
Miss  Severn  dances  delightfully.  The 
eal  si.sters  play  and  sing.  Other  acts 
\  the  bill  are :  Al  Gordon's  dogs,  Ewing 
iton,  ex-luminary  of  the  musical  com- 
iy  stage;  Masori  and  Keller,  comedy 
■amatists;  Miss  Rene  Dietrich,  tem- 
)rarily  soloing  at  the  piano;  Flo  Lewis 
id  Sam  Coslow,  eccentric  giggle  mak- 
•s  and  Burt  Shephard,  the  "whip 
n'g  "  "Topics  of  the  Day"  and  "Aesop's 
a'oles"  on  the  screen  open  the  show, 
kthe  News  precedes  the  final  curtam. 


id  c:apable  singers.  I'lorcnt  Schmitt, 
bom  in  1870,  was  awarded  the  grand 
prlx  de  Rome.  The  Psalm  was  come 
posed  in  that  city,  and  with  other  works 
was  the  fourth  "envoi."  (Recipients  of 
the  prize  are  required  to  send  composi- 
Uons  to  Paris  at  stated  times.) 

Schmitt  is  not  unknown  to  audiences 
of  the  Symphony  concerts.  His 
"Tragedy  of  Salome"  has  been  per- 
formed at  least  twice,  and  his  "Music 
for  the  Open  Air"  and  "Reves"  have 
been  heard.  We  believe  his  name  first 
appeared  on  a  program  in  Boston  when 
that  admirable  English  pianist,  Wini- 
fred Christie,  now  Mrs.  Emmanuel 
Moor,  played  "The  Passing  Bell."  His 
"Viennese  Rhapsody"  was  brought  out 
at  one  of  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall's  orchestral 
concerts;  his  "Songs  for  Pour  Voices" 
were  first  heard  here  at  a  Sunday 
orchestral  concert  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  when  the  opera  singers  were  ac- 
companied by  two  pianists — one  of 
them,  Mr.  Straram,  has  been  for  some 
seasons  conducting  orchestral  concerts 
in  Paris;  his  "Lied  and  Scherzo"  for 
double  quintet  of  wind  instruments,  one 
a  solo  horn,  was  performed  at  a  Longy 
Club  concert;  his  Polish  and  Viennese 
Rhapsodies  for  two  pianos  were  played 
by  Messrs.  De  Voto  and  Mason  at  a 
Cecilian  concert;  his  "Chant  de 
Guerre,"  we  believe,  has  been  heard 
here,  also  his  piano  quintet. 

One  of  his  latest  compositions  is 
music  for  a  film  representation  of  Flau- 
bert's "Salammbo."  Neither  one  of  his 
suites  from  the  incidental  music  for  a 
j  French  version  of  Shakespeare's  "An- 
•  tony  and  Cleopatra"  has  been  heard 
Ihere,  though  other  American  cities  have 
been  more  fortunate.  Nor  has  the 
Symphonic  Etude,  "The  Haunted  Pal- 
ace," been  played  here,  although  it  is 
over  20  years  old  and  is  reckoned  among 
his  best  works. 


Idisijii.v..,,;  \v-ll-icept"tectli  wnnr 
lift  up  their  voices  In  song,  as  it  they 
had  been  engaged  by  an  enterprisini; 
(manufacturer  of  tooth  paste  for  the  pui  - 
[pose  of  advertisement.  Tims  they  shaj 
the  lot  of  debutantes  and  brides  as  poi 
'trayed  in  the  newspapers  of  American 
cities. 
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"SILK  STOCKINGS"  AT 
KEITH-ALBEE  BOSTON 

J, aura  La  Plante  Stars  in  Domestic 
Comedy 

Laura  La  Plante's  famous  comedy 
flair  was  never  better  evidenced  than 
in  her  portrayal  of  the  young  bride  In 
•  Silk'  Stockings,"  which  is^  shown  at 
(he  Keith-Albee  Boston  Theatre  this 
week. 

This  is  a  comedy  which  skits  along 

;he  border  of  tragedy  but  never  touches 
it.  and  hence,  it  is  superbly  funny. 

The  story  is  logical  and  concerns  the 
troubles  of  a  newly  married  couple,  their 
little  spats  and  their  decision  to  air 
their  differences  in  a  divorce  court. 

John  Harron  is  ideally  cast  as  the 
yourg  husband.  He  is  young  and  full 
o£  the  fire  of  youth  and  unsophisticated 

Til-    supportinf!    cast    is  admirably 


The  Symphony  concert  of  Saturday 
will  be  given  this  week  and  next  week 
on  Thursday  night.  The  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  will  not  be  transferred. 

The  program  of  the  concert  Thursday 
night  of  this  week  comprises  Bach's  con- 
certo for  violin,  flute,  oboe  and  trumpet;  Icago,  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  symphony,  and  company,  she  "created"  the  role  of 


According  to  all  reports,  Schmitt  is 
personally  a  singular  character.  Brusque, 
even  rude,  a  "ferociously"  solitary  per- 
son, he  has  been  called  "The  Wild  Bosr 
of  Ardennes."  Let  us  hope  that  at  the 
coming  concert  no  one  will  spell  "boar" 
differently. 

Though  he  was  born  in  Lorraine,  he  is 
of  Alsatian  parentage.  His  father  was  a 
niusician,  especially  interested  in  music 
of  the  church,  violently  opposed  to  Wag- 
r>er.  The  boy's  teachers  at  Nancy  were 
Henri  Hess  and  Gustave  Sandre;  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  Dubois,  Lavignac, 
Massenet,  G.  Faure.  After  his  military 
service,  he  took  the  prix  de  Rome.  Ha 
traveled,  after  he  left  Rome,  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  Turkey  and  North  Africa. 
In  1914  he  was  called  to  the  French 
colors;  after  the  war  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Lyons  Conservatory.  It 
lis  said  that  as  a  director,  he  shirked  re- 
[sponsibility,  preferring  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  in  Paris,  gruff,  impatient  at 
Lyons  toward  his  pupils. 

Nina  Koshetz,  who  will  sing  the  solo 
music  in  the  Psalm  this  week,  was  heard 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert  cn 
March  3,  1922,  when  her  selections  were 
an  air  from  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "The 
Bride  of  the  Tsar,"  Prokofieff's  "Song 
Without  Words"  and  Parasha's  Reverie 
and  Dance  from  Moussorgsky's  "The 
Fair  of  Sorotchinsk." 

She  was  born  at  Moscow.  Her  father 
was  a  tenor  in  the  Imperial  Opera  of 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  4  she  began  to 
study  the  piano,  and  at  9  she  gave  a  re- 
cital. When  she  was  11  she  entered  the 
Moscow  Conservatory  to  study  with  Sa- 
fonov  and  Igoumenev.  When  she  was  18. 
she  took  vocal  lessons  of  Masetti,  and 
studied  composition  with  Taneiev.  At 
Paris  she  was  coached  by  Felia  Litvenne. 
Her  first  engagement  in  opera  was  at 
Moscow,  where  her  repertoire  included 
Russian,  Italian  and  French  operas.  She 
appeared  as  a  "guest"  at  the  imperial 
Opera  House  in  St.  Petersburg  (now  Le- 
ningrad). After  the  upheaval,  she  es- 
jCaped  from  Russia  and  came  to  the 
United  States. 

She  sang  for  the  first  time  In  the 
United  States  at  a  lecture  recital  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor  in  New  York,  on  Dec.  16, 
1920.  In  1921  she  sang  at  a  concert  of 
tlie  Schola  Cantorum  spngs  by  Russian 
composers,  and  at  a  recital  in  that  year 
songs  by  Handel,  Mozart,  Lalo,  Brahms, 
Debussy,  Scriabin,  Barlow,  Bibb  and 
Prokofieff.    On  Dec.  30,  1921,  in  Chi- 


jFlorent  Schmltt's  "Psalm  46"  (47  in  the 
King  James  version).  The  Psalm  Is 
composed  for  solo  voice,  chorus,  organ 
land  orchestra.  The  chorus  on  this  oc- 

I^asion  will  be  the  Cecilia,  which  has 
5een  prepared  by  Malcolm  Lang,  its 
:onductor.  The  solo  singer  will  be  Nina 
<oshetz. 


Fata  Morgana,  the  witch,  in  Prokofieff's 
opera,  "The  Love  for  Three  Oranges" 
(sung  in  French),  and  took  that  role 
when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
on  Feb.  14,  1922. 


t  The  Psalm  will  be  performed  for  the 
I  first  time  at  a  Symphony  concert.  The 
1  Cecilia  brought  it  out  when  Arthur 
j  Mees  was  its  conductor.  Marie  Sundelius 
'  sang  the  soprano  solo.  This  was  the 
first  performance  in  the  United  States. 
L  The  work  calls  for  a  large  orchestra 


The  program  for  the  Symphony  con- 
certs next  week,  Thursday  night  and 
Friday  afternoon,  will  be,  as  now  an- 
noimced,  as  follows:  Brahms,  Symphony, 
E  minor,  No.  4;  Tansman,  Piano  Con- 
certo (first  performance;  Mr.  Tans- 
man, pianist);  Tchaikovsky, "Romeo and 
Juliet." 

The  excellent  English  Singers  will  give 
the  Sunday  afternoon  concert  in  Sym- 
phony hall  on  Jan.  1.  The  advance 
urograms  show  them  seated  at  a  table. 


BOSTON  CHAMBER- 
ORCHESTRA  HEARD 

The  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston,  ' 
Nicolas  Slonimsky,  conductor,  gave  last 
night  its  initial  concert  In  Jordan  hall. 
This  was  the  program:  Domenico 
Scarlatti,  three  pieces,  arranged  by 
Michele  Esposito;  Bach,  Wachet  Auf, 
arranged  by  Michele  Esposito;  Handel, 
ballet  scene  from  "Alcina,"  arranged  by 
W.  G.  Whittaker:  Gebhard,  divertisse- 
ment for  piano  and  chamber  orchestra; 
Robin  Milford,  suite  for  Chamber  or- 
chestra; Otto  Straub,  "Revolte";  Samin- 
sky,  litanies  of  women;  Frank  Martin, 
Chamber  fox  trot. 

The  history  ol  this  orchestra,  so  far 
as  it  has  any  history  to  date,  has  been 
fully  rehearsed  in  the  papers.  Since  its 
aims  as  well  have  been  fully  set  forth, 
it  may  answer  just  now  to  sum  them  up 
in  Mr.  Slonimsky's  own  words:  "It  has 
been  said  that  the  noisy  era  in  music 
is  at  an  end.  The  composer  of  today  is 
in  search  of  simplicity  lost." 

Heaven  grant  Mr.  Slonimsky  is  right! 
To  aid,  at  all  events,  this  composer  of 
today,  Mr.  Slonimsky  has  organized 
his  orchestra  of  17  men,  with  Gaston 
Elins,  as  concert  master,  at  their  head. 
To  prove,  furthermore,  his  good  faith, 
every  line  of  music  he  performed  last 
night  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston. 

May  it  not  be  that,  in  his  zeal,  Mr. 
Slonimsky  offered  too  much  of  a  very 
good  thing?  There  'jre  those,  of  course, 
who  cannot  hear  too  much  of  the  an- 
cients. Vast  numbers  of  them,  though, 
there  can  scarcely  be — and  most  of 
them  must  hear,  at  pious  recitals,  Scar- 
lati's  Pastorale  fairly  often,  in  its  more 
engaging  form. 

Others  there  are  keenly  interested  in 
all  forms  of  modern  music.    They  like 
to  hear  how  genteel  a  piece  of  music  a 
refined  composer  can  make  of  a  fox 
trot — Mr.  Martin,  by  the  way,  made 
something  very  pleasant.    They  find 
aesthetic  delight  in  songs  with  words  ' 
that  are  chiefly  words  set  out  in  a  I 
melodic  line  so  unvocal  that  scarcely  i 
a  singer  under  the  sun  could  sing  them 
freely,   with  unction — the  greater  the 
praise  to  Miss  Gertrude  Ehrhardt,  there- 
fore, for  doing  so  well  with  Mr.  Slonim-  ' 
sky's  curious  compositions.  j 

Many  people  are  eager  to  hear  what 
a  sound  musician  like  Mr.  Gebhard  will 
do  with  music  in  a  modern  way;  pleased 
they  were  to  find  how  well  he  knew  how 
to  make  'his  instruments  sound,  how 
neatly  he  adorned  his  straightforward 
melodies  with  the  harmonic  devices  of  ! 
the  day;  how  interestingly  he  experi- 
mented with  rhythm,  with  what  ingenu-  ! 
ity  he  contrived  the  surprises  now  a  mu- 
sical necessity.  Admirably  he  played  his 
piano  part,  with  a  firmness,  an  energy, 
a  sonority,  that  gave  the  evening  a 
certain  stoutness  of  texture  it  did  not 
always  enjoy. 

Some  folk  enjoy,  to  go  on,  bright 
little  pieces  like  those  Mr.  Milford  wrote. 
And  when  a  resident  composer  like  Mr. 
Straub  essays  dramatic  work,  his  fellow 
mu.sicians  naturally  wish  to  hear  it; 
for  music  frankly  expressive  rather  than 
beautiful,  program  notes  would  surely 
have  proved  a  help  to  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  Mr.  Straub's  piece. 

Of  all  list  night's  pieces,  from  Scar- 
latti's to  Mr.  Martin's,  all  well  wortli 
hearing,  each  one  drew  la  certain  num- 
ber, quite  like,  to  Jordan  hall.  A  very  ' 
fine  audience,  at  all  events,  sat  in  at-  ! 
tendance,  a  faii'ly  large  one  too.  Bur, 
to  put  the  question  roundly,  was  there 
much  offered  to  appeal  to  the  general 
public,  the  public  of  non-specialists — 
the  public,  after  all,  that  makes  con- 
certs possible.  >, 

Let  the  ancients,  by  all  means,  be 
heard,  such  of  their  music  especially,  i 
as  gains  by  being  heard  in  a  small  hail. 
Let  the  moderns,  too,  have  their  oppor- 
tunity. Moderation,  though,  should  br 
the  rule;  the  general  public  should  be 
considered.  Too  much  of  a  good  thiiii; 
— that  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a 
promising  movement  in  many  an  art 
Pray  let  Mr.  Slonimsky  be  prudent  and 
not  spoil  a  good  thing  by  giving  too 
much. 

For  last  night  he  proved  that,  at  his 
best,  he  can  conduct  an  orchestra  ex- 
tremely well,  with  due  regard  for  color, 
balance,  rhythm,  his  music's  force.  Do 
let  him  be  prudent!  R,  R.  G. 
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!  In  years  gone  by  composers  of  operas 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  particular  about  the 
1  'Kuacier  of  a  libretto,  nor  did  they  hes- 
uale  to  take  one  that  liad  already  served 
i  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  operatic  vine- 
I  yard.  Metastasi«,  the  poet,  who  was 
al^o  musical,  wrote  many  librettos;  some 
of  ihem  were  used  over  30  limes  by  a? 

imany  composers. 
Composers  of  later  years  grew  more 
and  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  a 
I  dramatist.    Failing  to  find  an  ongnial 
!  subject,  they  bethought  themselves  of 
I  popular  plavs  and  novels  on  which  to 
build  a  dramatic  or  poetic  frame  for 
their  musical  decoration.   Verdi  collabo- 
rated with  Boito,  with  the  result  that 
1  •  Othello"  and  '  Falstaff  are  among  the 
1  few  great  operas.    From  Verdi  s  letters 
•  we  know  how  strongly  he  insisted  on  a 
I  libretto  that  would  inspire  him:  how  his 
!  unerring  in.stinct  for  dramatic  effects 
,  led  him  to  suggest  changes,  curtail- 
ments, developments,  erasures  in  that 
V.  hich  was  offered  to  him. 

!     The  "Correspondence  Between  Rich-  | 
:.!d  Strauss  and  Hugo  von  Hofmanns-  j 
iial,  1907-1918,"  published  by  Alfred 
\.  Knopf,  New  York,  not  only  gives 
.1  cresting  views  of  the  workshop  in 
Inch  a  poet  and  a  composer,  both  of 
disputable  talent,  vied,  the  one  with 
■  ■•  other,  in  the  attempt  to  produce 
iLias  that  would  have  long  life;  these 
;  iiors  also  throw  light  on  tlie  character 
j  ol  each  one,  and  lead  one  to  think  that 
Hofmaiinsthul  was  the  hner,  the  more 
con.scientioiis  artist,  tiie  one  less  aii.x- 
I  ious  to  spread  sails  tor  favoring  wmd.i 
■  to  reach  the  port  of  popularity. 


m  to  la.-i  from  30  to  40  iiiin.iics  on 
-ICS  and  the  Furies.  "And  thmk  of 
Orestes  as  represented  by  Nijinsky,  the 
greatest  mimic  genius  on  the  stage  to- 
day!" 


.shocked  by  the  nsi 


ins  from 


I    The  erotic  side  of  Strauss's  art  is  , 
revealed.    Hofmannsthal  hud  sketched 
i  a   "Semiramis,"     Strauss   looked   for-  j 
ward  to  music  for  some  amorous  ad- 
venture, a  "great  love  duet  in  which 
the  lover  experiences  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  Semiramis"s  favors  and 
expires  forthwith."   He  wished  a  "goat- 
ish" element  in  "Der  Rosenkavalier." 
(When  this  opera  was  first  planned 
the  Princess  in  the  opening  scene  was 
in  bed.)     D'Annunzio  intimated  that 
he  would  like  to  write  something  for 
suauss.    who    "particularly  expressed 
IS  desire  that  the  subject  should  be 
mile  modern,  very  intimate  and  cx- 
Miinely  neurotic."    He  wrote  to  Hol- 
uiunnsthal  that  the  composition  of  "The 
,)useph  Legend"  was  nol  going  quickly: 
The  chaste  Jo.seph  him.self  us  hardly 
.11  my  line,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
rite  music  for  a  character  that  bores 
iiif  a  God-fearing  Joseph  like  this  I 
iiiid  Infernally  hard  to  tackle.  However, 
I  may  yet  find  lurking  in  some  queer 
ancestral  corner  of  my  nature  some  1 
pious  melody  that  will  do  for  our  good 
Joseph."    The  hbrettist  confessed  that 
Joseph   as   Strauss   described   him,  a 
figure  of  chastity  who  must  have  a 
nous  melody   found   for  him,"  bored 
iim  too;  he  then  described  in  eloquent 
Aords  the  Joseph  in  his  mind,  the 
lepherd  lad  in  quest  for  God,  whom 
he  summons  to  his  aid,  while  the  world 
■';th  its  dark,  enervating,  stifling  at- 
mosphere from  which  he  shrinks  vvi'h 

■  very  fibre  of  his  body,  stretches  out  | 
iier  arms  to  him,  to  take  him  captive ': 
.Mid  Hofmannsthal  found  the  motive  of 
refusal,  the  same  motive  underlying  the 
■.■■hole  of  Strindberg's  work — "arising 
;iom  the  struggle  between  the  lofty  in- 

■  ellectual  development  in  the  man  and 
iiK  hostile  stupidity  of  the  woman,  al- 
ways seeking  to  drag  him  dov,n,  to  ren- 
der him  effeminate." 

When  "The  Joseph  Legend"  was  pro- 
duced in  London.  Strauss  wrote  from 
that  city  that  the  ballet-pantomime 
had  a  great  success,  "although  most  of 
the  critics  abused  it,  and  the  lewder 
."iort  of  English  women  even  went  so  far 
as  to  find  it  indecent."    And  so  when 

Der  Rosenkavalier"  '  was  first  handed 
-0  German  managers,  they  insisted  on 
expurgations  in  .scenes  and  dialogue. 

Yet  Strauss  declared  that  nothing 
.stimulated  his  ambition  and  fertilized 
his  creative  powers  .so  much  as  an  ad- 
verse criticism  from  one  whose  opinion 
he  valued.  He  criticized  Hofmannsthal 
as  sharply  as  he  in  turn  was  criticized 
by  the  librettist.  From  the  letters  it  is 
I  plain  that  neither  one  thought  small 
beer  of  himself. 

There  are  many  letters  about  the 
making  of  "Der  Rosenkavalier."  an 
opera  which  Boston  has  seen,  and  "Die 
Frau  ohne  Schalten,"  which  is  known 
here  only  bv  report.  Concerning  the 
former,  Strauss  reminded  the  librettist 
that  the  public  must  be  made  to  laugh, 
"laugh,  not  smile  or  grin."  Subjects  for 
operas  "Semiramis."  "Casanova,"  a  bal- 
let "Kythcre."  suggested  by  Watteau"s 
famous  picture,  were  discussed,  as  was 
•■0as  steinerne  Herz."  Hofmannsthal 
wished  Strauss  to  write  a  symphonic 


Hofmannsthal,  In  1908,  thought  that 
the  Viennese  public  was  opposed  to 
anything  new;  it  was  less  interested  in 
the  play  itself  than  in  the  "Why  and 
Wherefore,"  and  a  conductor  "whom 
they,  fancying  them.selves  connoisseurs, 
imagine  to  be  a  great  man."  Outside 
Reinhardt's company,  no  German  actors 
could  play  real  comedy.  Moliere  had 
never  been  justly  treated  on  the  German 
stage — "his  plays  have  invariably  been 
killed  by  the  acting." 

"Only  those  works  survive  which  by 
the  uniform  novelty  of  their  style  at 
first  offend,  then  gradually  come  to  be 

accepted." 

In  1916  Strauss  wrote  that  he  had  al- 
wavs  a  special  leaning  to  comedies  ol 
intrigue  for  music,  .something  like 
Scribe's  "Glass  of  Water."  He  thought 
of  a  plot  laid  among  the  diplomatic 
milieu  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  an 
aristocratic  female  .spy,  "the  beautiful 
wife  of  an  ambassador,  who  becomes  a 
traitor  for  love's  sake  and  is  made  use  of 
by  a  secret  agent,  or  something  else 
reallv  amusing,  and  then,  on  top  of  this, 
the  famous  sitting  of  the  Congress,  at 
which  Napoleon's  return  was  made 
known.  I  dare  say  you  will  say:  'Rub- 
bish!' Yes!  but  we  mu.sicians  are  known 
for  our  rather  poor  taste  in  matters 
aesthetic." 

Composer  and  libretUtt  had  their 
:  quarrels.  Each  at  times  assumed  a  high 
and  mighty  air  toward  the  other 
'jSpeaking  of  a  failure  of  the  "receptive 
faculty"  in  Strauss,  the  librettist  found 
as  an  excuse  a  long  period  of  domestic 
loneliness  when  Strauss's  wife  was  away, 
and  "the  slight  but  constant  depression 
resulting  from  your  giving  up  cigarette 
smoking." 

There  are  few  references  to  the  [ 
world  war.  In  1914  Strauss  wrote  about 
the  "splendid  deeds"  of  the  German 
army,  but  the  news  was  gloomy;  "Our 
only  refuge  is  hard  work:  otherwise  one 
would  fret  oneself  to'  death  over  the 
stupidity  of  our  diplomacy  and  our 
press,  the  Kaiser's  apologetic  telegram 
to  President  Wilson,  and  all  the  in- 
dignities one  has  to  swallow."  The 
Kaiser  had  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the 
ai lists;  the  Duchess  of  Meiiiingen  had 
turned  her  orchestra  into  Ihc  street. 
French  operas  were  performed  at 
Frankfort.  "How  can  one  ever  hope  to 
understand  the  German  people,  thai 
blend  ot  stupidity  and  genius,  .heroism 
and  servility.'  '  *  *  Of  course  wc 
shall  win.  and  when  we  have  won. 
heaven  only  knows  whether  they  won't 
mess  everything  up  again!" 


their  graves  In  "Kobert  the  Devil  be 
coming  "desperate."  He  was  intolerant 
in  his  opinions,  often  unjust  towards 
other  composers,  envious  no  doubt,  but 
he  -wrote  the  overture  the  "Hebrides, 
the  "Italian"  symphony  and  the  First 
Walpurgis  Night";  works  still  heard  with 
pleasure.  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  interpre- 
tation of  this  symphony  was  a  miracle 
of  fine,  poetic  taste,  exquisite  m  Us 
proportion,  its  treatment  of  detail,  its 
choice  of  tempi;  its  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  composer  s  state  ot 
mind  and  musical  purpose.  The  orches- 
tra responded  with  the  utmost  sympathy 
and  euphony  to  every  nuance  indicated 
by  the  conductor. 

"Scheherazade"  has  been  said  to  reek 
of  benzoin,  of  all  Eastern  gums  "strewn 
by  swart  kings  when  they  wax  amor- 
ous." One  might  as  well  say  that  Men- 
delssohn put  on  white  kid  gloves  to  sit 
down  at  his  desk  after  he  had  washed 
his  hands  in  scented  soap.  "Schehera- 
zade" sums  up  in  music  the  wildness, 
the  splendor,  the  gorgeousness,  the  fas- 
cination of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and 
a  Night."  It  is  in  music  what  Sir  Rich- 
ard-Burton's eulogy  of  the  famous  tales 
is  in  prose.  The  performance  was  ori- 
ental in  its  sensuous  luxuriousness,  it.'; 
glitter,  its  startling  dramatic  strokes. 

Such  is  the  versality  of  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky's musical  nature  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  from  his  interpretations 
last  night  whether  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 
or  the  Russian  is  dearer  to  him.  The 
livply  movements  of  the  concerto  were 


played  with  rhythmic  virility,  in  ex- 
Pssion  of  the  joy  In 
middle  movement  had  the  tenderness 
one  might  say  the  wistfulness,  found 
not  too  often  in  Bach's  orchestral  writ- 
ings. The  solo  players— virtuosi  all 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic.  The 
concert  will  be  repeated  this  afternoon. 
The  program  of  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  afternoon  is  thus  announced . 
Tchaikovsky,  "Romeo  and  Juliet  , 
Tansman,  second  concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra  (Mr.  Tansman,  pianist); 
Schmitt,  "Psalm  47"  foi^rchestra,  or- 
gan. Chorus  (The  Ceciha),  and  solo^ 
voice  (Nina  Koshetz). 


EYES  WHICH  SEE  NOT    .    .  • 

see  not  break  no  heart.  ) 

It's  a  long  day  and  a  far  day 

To  the  dawn  you  said  good-oy. 
Straight   dovm   the  dusty  road 
stalked, 
Into  the  blazing  sky. 
(And  your   heart  was   cold  as 
thought  ahead 
To  the  high  adventures  due; 
And  never  a  look  to  right  or  left 
Was  paid  as  penance  by  you.  . 


you 


you 


Dr.  Fianz  Strauss  writes  the  preface 
to  this  uncommonly  interesting  book. 
Paul  England  is  the  tran.slator.  On  page 
222  "Mlasin"  should  ij".  "Massine." 


lOTH  CONCERT, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr^  1 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  its  10th 
concert 'last  night  in  Symphony  H^U 
The  program  comprised  Bachs  c-on 
certo   No   2,  P  major,  for  violin  (Mr. 
Bui ginf  flute  (Mr.  Laurent),  oboe  (Mr 
GUlIt)    and    trumpet    (Mr.  Mager) 
Mendelssohn's,     ■'Italian"  symphony; 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  ■•Scheheraza(de. 

Florent  Schmitt's  "Psahn  47  had 
been  announced  for  P«jormance  As 
the  orchestral  parts  had  not  arrived  ^ 
the  performance  was  postponed,  bene 
herazade"  was  substituted  at  so  late  a 
day  that  an  uncorrected  and  abbrevi- 
ated description  of  that  Suite  was  hur- 
riedly inserted  in  the  Program  Book  a. 
the  printing  oSice. 

The  concert  was  a  remarkable  one, 
even  for  this  orchestra  and  its  leader^ 
It  is  the  fashion  in  some  Quarters  to 
sneer  at  Mendelssohn,  although  radical 
French  composers  now  speak  of  him 
respectfully,  perhaps  to  irritate  those 
who  bow  before  certain  German  idols- 
Wagner  and  Brahms.    No  doubt  Men- 
delssohn would  have  been   a  greater 
composer  if  he  had  known  Povt-ily.  U 
'  the  way  had  not  been  made  smooth  foi 
m  from  his  boyhood;  if  he  had  not 
been  so  smug  and  genteel  as  man  and 
composer;  if  he  had  seen  the  seven  steis 
and  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  The 
fast  movement  of  the  "It^l'^"  j,^^^^; 
phony  is  a  remembrance  of  a  I^oman 
carnival  he  once  saw,  where,  as  ho 
wrotT  a  young  Englishwoman  threw 
Stti  at  him-the  shameless  hussy! 
-1-^1  became  quite  desperate  and 
catching  the  confetti,  I  flung  them  back 
bravely"  From  his  portrait-especially 
the  one  by  Aubrey  Beardsley-it  is  hard 
to  fancy  this  man  with  the  large  stick- 
^n  in  his  ruffled  shirt,  the  man  who 
was  shocked  by  Zerlina  in  "Fra  Diavolo 
u^iS  before   the,  looking  glass. 


Ho!   Youth  is  hard  —  and  swift  and  , 
brave —  j 
And  easily  friendships  part; 
And  the  gypsy's  song    (like  a  brazen 

is;  lyef  which   see  not   break  no 
heart.    .    •    .      oypsy  KAY.  . 

Grape  fruit  are  now  sold  in  the  streets 
of  London  at  4  and  5  cents  apiece.  In 
Boston—?  ^,  , 

"I  do  not  thinH  that  early  enthusi- 
asts did  the  grape  fruit  much  service 
by  insisting  that  its  flavor  should  be 
emphasized  with  wine  and  stJgar. 

And  so  there  are  men  and  women 
who  pollute  a  raw  oyster  by  Plafering 
U  with  horseradish,  or. vexing  it  with 
pepper  or  some  destroying  sauce.  And 
?o  there  are  tea-drinkers  who  msist  on 
sugar  and  cream. 


or  liuc  ycr  sugar  mammy  to  sash-weigii  j 
yuh.    Gooda-by!"  L-  R- 

OFF  THE  HILL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  used  to  reside  on  ancient  and  hon- 
orable Beacon  Hill. 

I  have  moved  away  recently,  and  my 
good  and  gracious  friends  have  asked  me 
why  have  I  left  such  a  gentle  domicile. 
I  used  to  go  along  minding  my  own 
business  so  thoroughly  that  I  was  hard- 
ly known  by  my  neighborly  associates. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  place  is  so  near  to 
everything  that  it  takes  one  a  great  deal 
of  courage  to  get  out.  In  case  one 
should  think  of  drowning.,  there  is  the 
beautiful"Charles."  Then  Hiere  is  the 
comfortable  hostelry  on  Charles  street. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  the  quaint  abode 
of  the  tea  rooms  that  burn  candle 
lights.  Sometimes  the  lights  go  out.  The 
new  addition  is.  the  one-room  apart- 
ment v/ith  bath;  that  was  too  much  for 
me.  Whenever  I  wanted  to  exasperate 
some  of  my  friends  I  would,  mention  the 
fact  that  i  slept  on  the  hill,  and  that  I 
was  some  sort  of  exceptional  person. 

L.  C.  ODIAN. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Not  long  ago  we  referred  to  books 
for  the  young  Augustus  and  little  Ara- 
bella published  in  time  for  Christmas 
gifts.  The  Herald  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

We  hkve  a  current  event  foriun  in 
the  Brighthelmstone  Club.  Last  Mon-  , 
day  a  member  (who  has  no  children) 
read  what  you  said  "Do  children  of  to- 
day like  children's  books?  Do  they 
want  them  for  Christmas  presents?" 
Oh!  yes.  Grandmothers  and  mothers 
spoke  as  fast  as  they  could  get  the 
floor.  "Little  Women,"  "Peter  Pan," 
"Mother  Goose"  all  had  their  place  in 
the  sun.  Those  who  spoke  for  boys  said 
that  boys  do  not  care  for'Reid,  Optic, 
Alger,  etc.;  they  want  stories  that  deali 
with  the  things  of  today — football,  avia- 
tion, athletics,  etc.  One  woman  whose 
husband  is  a  big  publisher  says  thous- 
ands of  "Little  Women"  are  sold  every 
year.  New  editions  all  the  time. 

Is  this,  do  you  suppose,  because  the 
eternal  feminine  is  eternal  and  un- 
changing while  the  masculine  is — well, 
something  else? 

A  member  who  was  many  years  a 
librarian  tells  me  in  a  letter  that 
libraries  do  not  think  the  stories  by 
Reld,  Optic  and  Alger  are  good  read- 
ing for  children  because  they  give  a 
false  idea  of  life  and  business  success. 

By  the  way.  I  read  Capes  and  bought 
a  "Moby  Dick"  through  reading  your 
I  column.    I  am  an  old  lady  and  I  love 
'  the  o'd  writers.  C.  W.  R. 


"Acedallus"  asks  if  the  J- P^^Wn  Co. 
"Auto  Repairs"  are  not  entiUed  to  hoB- 
ofable  seats  in  ou^Hall  of  Fame. 

FROM  HER  SUB-CONSCIOUSNESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  new  office  girl  is  a  quiet  little 
mouse  and  I  had  been  wondering  if  she 
had  enough  pep  to  swing  the  job.  Dur- 
ing lunch  hour  when  the  ofiEices  were 
deserted  I  secreted  myself  in  a  nearby 
office  to  listen  to  her  management  of 
the  switchboard.  , 

She  was  typing  some  notes  In  a  slow, 
-a?eful  hunt  and  pick  manner  m  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  when  the  switchboard 

f^I^nfcked  up  the  receiver  and  heard  a 
triff  voice  say,  "Can  I  lay  thaU'^oleum 
I  this  afternoon?"  She  answered  in  a 
Uweet  little  voice  that  there  was  some 
mistake  giving  him  the  correct  phone^ 
SSber;  Ind  "Explaining  that  these  were 
doctors'  offices.  A  few  seconds  lato  the 
same  voice  was  calling  again  to  know 
if  he  could  lay  that  hnoleum  that  aftei- 
noon.  Again  a  Paticnt  little  voice  ex- 
plained that  he  must  have  the  wrong 

nTshort  time  the  phone  rang  agaiii. 
and  much  to  my  delight,  the  same  grull 
voice  was  asking  if  he  could  lay  that 
linoleum  that  afternoon? 

I  nearly  dropped  the  receiver  when  a 
snappy  retort  came  back,  "Say  fer  the 
love  o'  Mike.  Big  Boy.  if  you  must  lay 
hnoleum  make  a  nest  somewhere  else. 


DE  GUSTIBUS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  of  mine  who  not  rarely  has 
the  misfortune  of  getting  his  shoes  pol- 
ished shortly  in  advance  of  a  rain  or 
snow  storm,  and  who  unperturbed  con- 
sumes a  clamless  chowder,  has  a  rare 
philosophical  vein,  which  glows  in  com- 
pany with  the  business  end  of  a  fragrant 
stogie.  (There  is  such  a  thing,  but  not 
in  common  use.) 

By  chance  I  met  him  recently.  It 
was  on  one  of  those  wind-blown  nights, 
when  glass  in  windows  rattle,  and  heads 
are  bowed  with  eyes  not  in  consonance 
with  the  18th  amendment  to  our  na- 
tional destruction.  He  was  just  starting 
on  the  second  box  of  matches,  in  a  per- 
sistent and  dubious  endeavor  to  light  a 
fragrant  stogie.  (He  always  carries  a 
supply.)  Silently  I  protruded  my  lighter 
—redolent  with  the  odor  or  that  sub- 
stance, which  so  many  buy  from  hand 
to  mouth.  He  sniffed— relented— then 
capitulated- and  the  vein  of  philosophy 
began  to  glow  with  the  end  of  the 
stogie.  ^,     ,    .  „ 

"We  can  always  hope  for  the  best, 
he  remarked.  "The  worst  happens,  so 
we  save  our  hopes."  "Just  about  the 
time  the  world  was  expecting  a  new 
order  to  issue  from  the  world  war.  the 
country  began  to  get  arid,  in  the_  minds 
of  some  imaginative  persons."  "We  ve 
developed  a  great  thirst,  everybody  has 
it.  Even  the  'drys'  are  thirsting  f<Jr 
the  wets,  and  the  'wets'  are  able  to  slake 
their  thirst,  and  among  the  leading  pop- 
ular words  of  our  polyglot  American 
language  is  the  word  'still.'  'The  Dry 
Brigade'  is  quiet,  'still'  seeking." 

His  stogie  having  gone  the  way  of  all 
earthly  things,  he  called  my  attention 
to  the  latest  proof  of  his  philosophy  by 
a  reference  to  the  passing  of  the  Adams 
House.   "I  was  hoping  for  the  best,  but 
the   worst   happened,"   he  remarked^ 
Thus  did  my  friend  prove  his  briei 
thesis  de  exccllentissimo  more,  which  in 
,  th-'  vernacular  signifies  that  he  per- 
i  cussed  th-;  nail  in  the  caputical  region, 
i    If  the  d3ath  warrant  of  Lady  Nicotine 
i  is  ever  signed,  philosophy  will  have  to 
1  bo  bootlegged.  J.  D.  RUSSELL, 

t    West  Roxbury. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ANGEL 

(For  As  the  World  Wass) 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  lonely  heart, 
On  Christmas  eve,  an  angel  stands; 
Melodious  music,  golden  light 
Come  with  him — in  his  hands  are  gifts: 

I:  Sweet  memories  and  messages 

J  Kiom  other  hearts,  alone. 

:  Upon  his  brow  there  shines  a  star — 
:  Emblem  of  Bethlehem, 
I  Emblem  of  hope, 
Emblem  of  love  new-bom. 

Receive  these  gifts,  O  lonely  heart, 
And,  comforted. 
Go  singing  through  the  night 
Unto  the  Christmas  morn! 

AGNES  WELCH. 

I  OUR  BEST  FRIENDS 

The  Pall  River  Master  Plumbers'  As- 
sociation has  issued  a  circular  that 
makes  one  think  better  of  those  who 
have  long  been  regarded  as  foes  to  the 
human  race.  We  quote  from  this  fear- 
dispelling  document: 

"Many  ladies  when  it  comes  to  talk- 
ing to  their  plumber  are  a  bit  timid. 
Tliey  feel  that  bathtubs  •  '  *  and  the 
like  are  delicate  subjects. 

"Of  course,  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  the  plumbing  has  to  do  with 
the  care,  of  the  human  body,  with  a 
body's  health,  with  a  body's  better 
living. 

"Well,  then,  this  being  true,  why  not 
treat  your  plumber  just  as  you  do  your 
doctor. 

"You  talk  to  your  doctor  about  deli- 
cate subjects.  It  Is  Tttecessary.  And 
there  is  no  embarrassfnent.  Talk  to 
your  plumber  ia  the  same  way. 

"Plumbers  and  doctors  are  the  great 
health  agents.  The  plumber  comes 
first.  For  it  is  his  business  to  prevent 
many  of  the  diseases  the  doctor  is 
called  upon  to  cure. 

"If  you  see  your  plumber  first — talk 
to  him  in  an  open  and  frank  way — you 
will  save  many  calls  from  the  doctor." 

'ARNOLD  BAX,  IRISH  TENOR,  WITH 
SYMPHONY  CONCERT  TONIGHT" 

(Boston  Eveiunif  Transcript) 

We  are  Md  that  Mr.  Bax  disappoint- 
ed the  audience  by  not  appearing  last 
Saturday  night,  because  he  was  confined 
to  his  room  at  his  hotel  and  was  not  In 
good  voice,  although  he  had  sprayed 
his  throat  during  the  day. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Up  to  a  few  days  ago  I  was  going 
through  the  annual  figuring  to  find 
where  the  money  was  coming  from  for 
Christmas  presents. 

Then  a  great  light  came  to  me  In  the 
advertisement  below: 

"Express  Travelers'  Cheques  are  is- 
sued in  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100  denom- 
inations— bound  in  a  small,  handy  wal- 
let—and cost  only  75c  for  each  $100." 
And  my  troubles  are  all  over.  I  am 
going  to  go  to  the  express  office  this 
afternoon  and  am  going  to  spend  $1.50 
and  will  be  all  set  to  buy  $200  worth 
of  presents  right  off. 

Yours  for  a  Merry  Christmas, 

LAWRENCE  PROM  LO'WELL. 

THE  FESTIVE  SEASON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Aunt  to  niece  at  a  masquerade — 
Aren't  you  a  little — er — decoUetee,  my 

dear? 

Niece — Perhaps  so,  auntie  dear;  you 
see  I'm  Christmas  Eve.    JOSCELYN  i 

I 

F.  S.  suggests  to  the  Journal  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association 
"Ala.^ka  girl  to  be  my  wife  and  share 

my  Frigidaire." 
as  the  latest  song. 

OLD  POEM  REVISED 

(For  As  the  World  Wass) 

Give  me  three  drinks  of  gin,  mother, 

Only  three  drinks  of  gin: 
It  will  keep  the  little  life  I  have 

Till  the  party  does  begin. 

I  am  dying  of  aches  and  shakes,  mother, 

Dying  of  aches  and  shakes; 
But  the  droning  tones  of  saxophones 

My  weary  soul  awakes. 

Light  me  a  cigarette,  mother. 

Just  one  more  cigarette; 
I'm  as  cold  as  a  frog  on  an  lev  log. 

But  I'm  far  from  croaking  yet. 

A  cat  has  nine  lives,  mother, 
i    And  rarely  needs  but  one; 
I  But  I'd  like  a  new  life,  mother. 
At  the  rising  of  every  sun. 

What  is  that  honking  sound,  mother. 
That  weird  and  soothing  sound? 

Oh.  yes,  it's  Jack,  in  his  Cadillac, 
I    Who  promised  to  take  me  'round. 
I  JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


FILIAL  KLGARO 

(Oiiancook.  Va.,  News) 
NOTICE! 

Mrs.  Sarah  Allen  is  seriously  sick  at 
her  home  in  Bayly's  Neck  and  all  per- 
sons are  requested  by  her  sons  to  stop 
coming  to  see  the  big  hog  until  she  im- 
proves. They  will  let  you  know  when 
she  improves. 

JACKET  LITERATURE 

(Brishlcr  outside  than  in) 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Scene:  Rainy  day.  Busy  mother,  try- 
ing to  write,  to  son  wandering  aim- 
lessly around  the  room:  "Can't  you  find 
anything  to  read?" 

Son-  "Well,  if  I  knew  what  I  was 
reading  and  where  I  left  it,  I'd  go  and 
get  it."  .  „ 

Mother  blots  her  letter  in  disgust.  Son 
M.  K.  J.  S. 


s  will  be  seen  for  the  first'  time  in  Boston  tomorrow  nisht.(*lk 
No  recUc  l.s  are  announced  for  the  week:  the  wicked  will  cease  temporarilj' 
from  troubling  and  weary  audiences  will  be  at  rest. 


There  -will  be  three  new  "mystery"  plays.  My  darling,  what  -s^'oulds't 
thou  have  more?  "Cock  Robin"  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  on  an- 
stage  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow  night,  Elmer  L,  Rice,  one  of  llv 
authors,  born  in  New  York  in  1892,  was  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  that  city  befo  < 
his  first  play,  "The  Trial"  (1914)  attracted  attention.  He  has  written  eigh^ 
or  nine  plays,  of  which  "It  Is  the  Law"  (1922)  and  "The  Adding  Machine' 
are  probably  the  best  known.  The  latter  was  recently  produced  in  Paris  and 
favorably  criticized  as  an  unusual,  engrossing,  if  pessimistic  drama. 

A  fourth  mystery  play,  "The  Ghost  Train,"  is  still  running  at  the  Copley. 
It  is  a  mystery  play  in  more  senses  than  one. 


chuckles  gently. 

CLOTHED  BUT  ASHAMED 

(Prom  the  New  YofVc  World) 
DA"VENPORT,  la.,— The  death  of 
Alason  Coleman,  a  46-year-oId  machin- 
ist whose  wounded  body  was  found  in 
a  gas-filled  room  of  his  home  by  his 
wife,  was  solved  today  by  police.  He 
tried  to  clean  his  trousers  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner  Without  removing  the 
garments.  Blood  and  flesh  were  found 
in  the  sweeper.  Humiliated,  he  had 
turned  on  the  gas. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  say  that  the  ships  of  Va.sco  da 
Gama  were  manned  by  greenhorns  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  port  and 
•starboard  is  something  of  a  libel  on  a 
nation  that,  whatever  its  present  estate, 
may  lay  claim  to  a  great  and  glamor- 
ous maritime  past. 

The  anecdote,  moreover,  is  told  more 
properly  of  Francisco  d'Almeida,  first 
Portuguese  viceroy  of  India.  When  he 
went  out  to  India  in  1505,  one  of  his 
vessels  was  filled  with  rustics  in  a  state 
of  foggy  bewilderment  regarding  nauti- 
cal terms;  and  it  was  manned  with 
rustics  because  centuries  of  warfare 
against  Moors  and  Castilians  had 
drained  Portugal  almost  dry  of  trained 
seamen  and  soldiers.  Later  they  were 
forced  to  recruit  convicts  and  slaves. 

The  Portuguese  of  the  age  of  discov- 
eries and  explorations,  which  lasted 
roughly  from  1415  to  1499,  were  a  race 
of  adventurous  seamen  greatly  different 
from  the  later  Portuguese  who  inter- 
married so  freely  with  the  subject  races 
of  their  colonies  in  Africa,  India,  and 
South  America,  A  contemporary  Chi- 
nese critic  said  of  them  that  they  were 
like  fishes,  "remove  them  from  the 
water  and  they  straightway  die." 

CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  took  the  paper  to  the  breakfast 
table  and  read  all  about  the  Chicago 
woman  who  killed  her  husband  because 
he  didn't  eat  the  meal  she  had  cooked 
for  him.  "How  do  you  like  the  bis- 
cuits?" ^aid  Shelby  suddenly.  "I— 
The  mosS  dehcious  things  we  have  ever 
tasted,"  said  we  hurriedly,  and  we  ate 
12.  R.  H.  li. 

FLAMING  YOUTK.<r, 

*Two  Flaming  Youths"  a  film  com- 
iidy  with  W,  C.  Fields  and  Chestei 
Conklin  is  presented  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  this  week. 

Some  film  prospectors  have  to  salt 
'Shelr  comedy  mines  in  order  to  foo! 
ftSiemselves  and  anyone  else  who  hap- 
pens to  be  around  but  the  streaks  of 
glittering,  gleaming  golden  comedy  in 
•"Two  Flaming  Youths"  are  the  real 
Waing.  Field  and  Conklin  are  funsters 
Who  can  impress  pessimists  singly  and 
k^ether — they  can  make  Shn  critics 
Saugh. 

W.  C.  Fields  plays  a  circus  and  "'eon" 
saan  in  a  gay  checked  vest  and  a 
debonair  manner  while  Chester  Conklin 
SiB  a  brave  village  sheriff  once  again. 

The  daughter  of  the  circus  man  is 

Sretty  Mary  Brian,  who  longs  for  a 
ome  that  won't  fold  up  at  night,  longs 
80  steadfastly  and  tearfully  when  she 
does  find  herself  within  four  walls  and 
S  roof  that  her  father  decides  to  get 
lier  a  hotel — for  good  measure — even  if 
be  has  to  marry  the  widow  who  owns  it. 
The  sheriff  also  loves  the  widow  and 
It  is  a  case  of  the  best  m.an  winning. 
In  and  out  of  the  side-show  with  Conk- 
Sin  and  Fields  doing  whatever  they  have 
■to  do  in  a  manner  all  their  own  and  in 
K  way  that  teases  one's  humor  and 
tengles  the  heartstrings  at  the  same 
time.  This  then,  is  the  heights  of 
comedy — not  altogether  the  adult  brand, 
but  good  enough  to  satisfy  our  silly 
sides. 

Fields   and   Conklin    share  honors 
equally.    It  is  hard  to  tell  which  one 
deserves  the  widow  and  it  seems  a   j- discovered  in  the  audience.   Things  being  as  they  are  tiiis  year,  one  cannot 
great  stroke  of  fortune  when  they  de- i  j  be  too  snobbish  about  one's  neighbors  in  the  theatre.    Leave  your  jewelry 
c:de  to  go  mto  business  together  selling   1        vaimhiPR  at  home  " 
Yale  locks  to  Harvard  students— afteV   1  and  valuables  at  home. 

the  'daughter  gets  her  wedding  ring  ■  On  Oct.  6  a  fourth  suit  for  plagiarism  was  brought  agamst  .the  authors 
and  Tooi.    The  hero,  by  the  way,  is  ;  and  producers  of  "The  Spider."    In  answer  to  one  suit  the  defendants 

I  said  that  the  idea  of  having  the  police  in  the  audience  and  conducting 


"The  Letter"  by  Somerset  Maugham  will  begin  what  promises  to  be  a 
prosperous  run  at  the  Plymouth  tomorrow  afternoon.  This  play  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Playhouse,  London,  on  Feb.  24  of  this  year:  Leslie  Crosby, 
Gladys  Cooper;  Nigel  Bruce,  Robert  Crosbie;  Geoffrey  Hammond,  S.  J.  War- 
rington; a  Chinese  woman,  Marie  Chen  Sing;  Ong  Chi  Seng,  George  Carr; 
Howard  Joyce,  Leslie  Faber. 

The  play  is  a  dramatization  of  one  of  Mr.  Maugham's  short  stories  in 
"The  Casuarina  Tree."  In  London  he  was  criticised  for  taking  the  plot  from 
'a  murder  trial  in  Malaya  a  few  years  ago.  A  woman  was  accused  of  shooting 
!  her  lover,  as  the  lover  is  shot  in  the  play,  but  she  was  not  acquitted.  She  was 
i  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  Afterwards  pardoned,  she  was  sent 
back  to  England.  But  why  should  not  a  dramatist  take  his  material  where 
he  can  find  it?  Shakespeare,  MoHere,  the  elder  Dumas  had  no  scruples;  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  play  based  on  a  comparatively  recent  murder  case  was  seen 
in  BoS|ton. 

When  the  curtain  rises  on  "The  Letter,"  Leslie  is  busily  engaged  in  shoot- 
ing Geoffrey  Hammond.  She  succeeds  in  killing  him.  He  lies  dead  on  the 
veranda  of  her  husband's  house  in  Belanda.  Chinese  boys  gather  about  her. 
She  tells  them  to  telephone  her  husband  at  Singapore,  and  then  goes  to  her 
bedroom.  The  curtain  falls  and  rises  again.  Three  hours  are  supposed  to 
elapse.  Then  the  story  of  what  had  happened  before  the  shooting  is  told. 

In  the  original  version  of  this  play,  which  has  been  characterized 
as  "polite  melodrama,"  the  murderess  recites,  in  the  last  act,  to  her  husband 
and  her  attorney  the  details  of  her  guilt.  But  Maugham  provided  another 
ending  which  was  adopted  by  the  London  company.  He  says  of  this  in 
the  published  play: 

"Since  a  play  is  published  not  only  to  gratify  an  author's  vanity,  but ; 
also  for  the  convenience  of  amateurs,  I  have  thought  it,  well  to  print  here 
the  version  acted  at  the  Playhouse.  After  two  or  three  rehearsals  I  replaced  , 
Leslie  Crosbie's  final  confession  with  a  'throwback,'  because  I  thought  it  i 
would  bore  an  audience  to  hsten  to  two  long  narratives  in  one  play.  I  have  |' 
a  notion  that  an  author  may  prudently  take  a  risk  to  avoid  tediousness."  j, 
It  was  said  in  London  that  Mr.  Maugham  devised  this  film  trick  j 
after  Gladys  Cooper  had  found  the  ..straight  confession  "a  bit  too  stiff." 
Tl;e  London  critics  thought  the  "cut-back"  ruinously  interrupted  the  drama 
of  the  last  act.    Mr.  Ervine  reminded  the  dramatist  that  the  technic  j 
I  of  the  moving  picture  and  the  technic  of  the  theatre  .are  distinct  and 
separate.    Mr.  Agate  wrote:  "It  was  naughty  of  Mr.  Maugham  to  assume 
so  much  lack  of  perception  in  playgoers.    This  scene  should  be  cut  out 
and  kept  for  the  film.   What  we  want  in  the  theatre  is  that  Mi.ss  Cooper 
should  tell  us  what  happened.    The  contrast  between  the  two  narratives 
was  a  great  chance  for  an  actress  thrown  away." 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  play  was  first  seen  in  Toronto  on  Sept. 
12th.  It  came  to  New  York  (Morosco  Theatre)  on  Sept.  26.  Leslie  Crosby, 
Katharine  Cornell,  Robert  Crosbie,  J.  W.  Austin,  Geoffrey  Hammcnd,  Bur- 
ton McEvilly,  Ong  Chi  Seng,  James  "Vincent,  a  Chinese  woman.  Lady  Chong 
Goe;  Howard  Joyce,  Allan  Jeayes. 

The  first  performance  on  the  European  continent  was  at  the  Budapest 
Vigszinhaz  on  Oct.  14;  ^eslie  Crosby,  Freda  Gombasaoegi,  Robert  Crosby, 
Kuerti;  Ong  Chi  Seng,  Maklary. 

"The  Spider,  a  play  of  the  'Varieties"  was  first  seen  in  New  York  at 
Chanin's  Forty-sixth  Street  Theatre  on  March  22  of  this  year.   It  will  be 
at  the  Majestic  Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon.   Percy  Hammond  wrote:  "  'The  i 
Spider'  is  so  full  of  actors  that  they  get  under  your  feet  and  drop  upon  i 
you  Irom  the  chandelier.   Nearly  all  the  front  chairs  are  occupied  by  play-  ,' 
ers,  and  if  your  broker  has  been  vigilant  you  may  find  yourself  adjacent  to  ! 
the  villain  or  the  heroine.   .   .   .   The  final  act  was  played  with  the  aisles  j 
patrolled  by  officers  with  drawn  pistols,  and  the  assassin  was  arrested  just  , 
as  he  was  about  to  crawl  between  your  correspondent's  legs."  i 
The  play  begins  with  a  vaudeville  show.  There  is  a  magician,  Chartrand 
the  GVeat  (John  Halhday)  assisted  by  Alexander  of  the  radio  eyes  and 
others.    The  lights  go  out  as  Chartrand  is  performing.    A  man  in  the 
audience  is  shot.   A  doctor  comes  out  from  the  audience.   "Uproar  prevails 
and  the  shrieks  of  hysterical  persons  disarrange  the  air.    'The  Spider'  is 
no  place  for  an  expectant  mother." 

Who  shot  and  killed  Old  Man  Carrington?    Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the 
Times,  listing  those  under  suspicion,  wrote:    "House  lights  go  out  several 
times.    In  the  blackness  ectoplasm  dances  around  the  theatre;  ghast^ 
objects  swing  across  the  darkness;  strange  voices  and  eerie  faces  shxry 
oS  this  worldly  coil.    And  all  in  good  time  the  slippery  scoundrel  is 
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There  is  the  lady  novelist  called  ^^fj^^  ^'SS  SufS^^ 
an  .n.^i;.n  .as  used  in  ".he  Kni.ht  .  the  Bun..  C.t.e.  ---^r^s.  ^She  is  .  ^  ~ 

^Son  ourslev,  one  o.  the  ^^^^^^l^^^^  "^^^ 
.as  dramatised  .y  :rd  p^^^^^^^^^  S  waf  eTpecTed  of  him-he  was  an  e«.  J^ols^-t,,,^,,er.  sub- 

l  member  of  the  firm  of  book  sellers  anaj^  ma  auditorium  is  packed  ^''^^^^7°^.^"^;  sleeves"  reminds  the 

I  .cfT^TT-omedv    by  Harold  Hutchinson  and       ^  ji    confident  in  brocaded  georgette^  v  ^^^^  educal^or 

I   ..  «Out  of  the  NigW^  ^o^k  a' '  the  Lyric  Theatre,  on  Oct  nf^\"^„,      other  persons  he  ^^^^^^^-^^^^^  As  Se  pauses  forensically 

■"Margery  Williams  first  seen  ^^f^  be  seen  at  the  Arlington  Theatre  ^        opposite  sex  f  ^g^fbe  the  reincarnation  of  WilUam 

I  -of  this  year,  is  said  to  be  ^^J^f"""^'^"  j;  or  two;  valuable  papers  m  a  wai  ^^iddle  of  an  apostrophe  ^l^e  m.gm  oe  i  the  Commoner 

I  Tomorrow.   The  story  'n'^l"^'^^  .^'^"^S  ojd  mJn  whose  papers  are  in  thej^^^^^^g  Bryan  in  skirts  and  wig.  except  that  she 

safe,  bootleggers,  the  "^phew  oi  tn  ^.^^^^  j.^^  railroaCj^    a  few  stone.  Hackensorter,  -I  am  writing  to 

safe;  "a  moosehead  on  the  wall  which  ^as  a^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^     james  Spotts-       ..-At  the  present  moment,   ^aj s  MrS;  fac  ^^.^^  j^^^,^   _   _  . 

signals,  and  a  ghost  that  ^'^^ ^°  gpencer  Charters  that  of  Ichabod^i^e  largest  audience  that  any  woman  e^e    h^^  ^  ^^^^^  I 

wood  takes  the  part  of  J°"^  fSk  of  bootleg  gin.    Somebody  ^  ^an  write  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  t  .^^^ 

Blivens.  the  local  constable.   He  takes  a  drm  ^^.^^  „  ^^^^  magazme  al've-but  I  don  t  wa  ^^^^^^^  ..^.^^  ^  large 

^  ^.itches  off  the  lights.  I^habod  exclaims^    My  ^  ^^^^  p^^^^^le      Later  m  her  florid  ^P^^^f .  f ^^^oofl^  ^'r^Tu 

h         .-The  new  guess-who  contrivance  pro^ea  lo  dienitv    T  strenuously  object  to  Shel^^ooa  ahu  ^^^^H 

-£„rb,ri      "  -  - •    ==r  rr ^^^^^^^^^^ 

broker,  and  his  wife,  who  was  an  actress.  ^^^^^^^  ,y  ,u,.  ^oys        f iris,  thmgs  I  ^ 

-w  a  Mr.  Oalens.  ^  "if  tS^  : 

f  ^-  ^"thf  Sol  hS  gS,  H  Id^  and  Maude-were  they  not  nieces  of  Julian  ^  ^.^pathetically  and  beau«  wr^ten.    It  Pe^l-P^^^^^.^ 

•  if 'fd^s   Hi  r^.  Donnelly.  Eddie  Girard,  Hubert  Wilkie.  ^^^^        of  the  hundred  "  U  ^  f       ^atrriahzes  as  Don  Ryan's  crypto- 

M  th7st  James,  "Bird  of  Paradise."  Galens  takes  shape  m  front  of^ one,  m^^  ^^^^       ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^p^^  ^^^^^1. 


°     Galens  takes  shape  in  front  of  one,  "^^^  i:;-     =  ^tly  stooped  shouV 

  „aDhic  words  chip  him  from  the  mass.   One  ^-^s  h.s  sh^n  y       i^  ^^^^^ 

-Xhe  Student  Prince."  with^^olf  Hopper,  will  return,  and  be  -n  S^^i,  3k.  brighten^ 


I  L,!.       .  (jgrs  lift,  his  auii  5i<.ixi  uiigi»i->-»'  ■•• —         -  jiome 

at  the*  Boston  Opera  House^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  amusement  on  Monday.  ""'^Vt^rns  attends'lectures  on  "Personality-the  Key 

Surely  here  is  variety  euousi 


I  attends  the  vegetable  siaii  "'-t-r'-'ThrKey  to  Success."  He  tries  to 
C-alcns  attends  lectures  on  "Pf       l'^^-'^'  twice  in  six  months, 

sell  insurance.   He  tries  to  sell  advertis  ng    H    s  fired  t 


surely  here  is  variety  ^^^^  insurance.  He  tries  to  sell  advertising.j^c  -  -—^^  ^om , 

c      i^n^plT^rThrL^^d^rTimes  says  of  Miss  Millay's  exactly  as  he  had  thrown  awaj  i  j^l 

The  Literary  Supplement  of^the  Lo^^^^  ^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  t    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^        ,f  ^,h,ch  he  had 

Ti  Vimon  tnis  uiaiiia    i,;,.i^v,7_'>nH  linguistic 


.•King's  Henchman  "   ^^l'  ^'^^\;;'eSertoe"nTin'hisW-^^    hnguistic        ^^w".  .  g^ells  because  she  had  learned 

as  drama  but  partly  we  fear,  as  an     p^^^^^^       ^.^^  ^.^^^^.^  Galens-fired-and       ^i  e  in  one  o^ her  spel^  be  ^^^^  ^.^^ 

history  at  that.     At  leasi  so  J'  ^  ^,i,at  appears  to  be  ^  j-i^den  home  in  tne  dilapidatea  car  01 

fondness  for  ^r^haic  words  ar^d^um^  ^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  °f  forLd  aTthe  vegetable  stand 

in  general  the  language  otC^e^rn^  P^J^.^  .^^ 

r  r  aS^tS^^i^t^rilph  .  —  ,t  -es.  is  not  really  th. 


singer*.  ^ 

''ANGEL'S  FLIGHT'' 

And  This  in  Los  Angeles,  of  All  Places  in  the 
Wide,  Wide  World   


nr,-p  into  riudcy  swarm  of  a  dance,  describing  it  so 
Don  Ryan  pushes  one         ^ Jj^'f  J^/^^         be  seen  and  hot,  uneven 
fluently  that  the  ^umb  e  0    bob,      heads  can  ^         ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

breaths  felt  as  they  °"!^^',f,,        tribe^'is  mad  with  the  moon-the, 

f   on  pps^TIiiTweirdefined  path  in  this  story  after 
At  last  one  combes  f°f.,^^'JLM  and  wading  painfully  through  rushing; 

slipping  over  "^o^"^^^'^   °^  "  °^SJis  one  every  step  of  the  way. 
torrents  of  icy  experience  which  chills^  ^.^  ^  ^^^^^  q^^^  1,1, 

The  principal  character  (one  can  na    >  i^^.^^gg  ^is  new 

30b  as  vituperative  colummst  on  -J-^^^l'^^^^^^J^     jobless  he  wander. 


 .  —   iue  ijiiiiwi-"'  —         ■  t  nn  a  California  newspaper  oeuauac 

There  are  people  who  have  the  habit  of  reading  the  "jacket"  of  a  new  ^ob  as  ^"i'P"^""^,,'^'^!;^^  and  be  sweet  tempered.  Jobless  he  wander. 
.,00k,  the  introduction,  if  there  is  one^he  dedication  and  the  list  of  content,  boss  tells  him^to  calm  down^and^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^  3,,,,^,,_ 
before  they  finally  turn  to  the  subject  matter,  settle  themselves  comfortably  into  ^^^^^.^^^ 

,0  that  it  will  be  easy  to  slip  along  the  tide  of  imaginatiofi  and  always  hope  ,  ^^^^^^^  one  is  taken  mside  the  mption 

that  the  tide  is  strong  enough  to  carry  them  away  or  at  least  have  interesting  ,     ,„...„.hv.  to  know  that  th^ 

undercurrents. 

Other  people  dive  into  the  work  as  they  would  into  deep  water,  without 

first  trving  the  heat  of  it  on  their  wading  extremities,  and  there  are  those 
nist  trjing  uie    .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^p. 


first  trying  the  heat  of  it  on  their  wafling  exiremuiet=,  anu  .lic.^ 
who  even  take  their  cake  before  their  oysters,  and  glance  into  the  last  chap 

;  ter,  taking  the  frosting  off  in  large  hunks.   It  is  more  ff^'hgent,  perhaps. 

'  to  get  as  clear  an  understanding  as  possible  as  to  what  prompts  the  book. 
Publishers  have  a  way  of  knowing  their  authors  as  wives  do  their  husbands.  I 
Publishers'  notes  are  instructive  at  times.  | 
Boni  &  Liveright  have  published  the  story  of  Don  Ryan  on  the  back  , 
•Macket"  of  his  first  novel.  "Angel's  Flight,"  and  one  finds  upon  reading  It 

:  that  it  is  ipaterially  the  same  character  one  finds  in  the  book  "former  news- 

'  paper  mafi,  at  present  a  motion  picture  title  writer  .  .  .  actor,  playing  screen 
STns  .  .  .  finished  'Angel's  Flight,'  a  book  for  which  he  had  been  seven 
years  accumulating  material."  .    ^  >     ^u-  ^„.-„ 

inside  the  "jacket"  the  publishers  have  apologized  l^or  this  story  in 
a  mild  way.  They  call  "Angel's  Flight,"  a  mental  book,  admit  that  it  out- 

'  ra-es  the  traditions  of  novel  writing"  but  that  'there  is  deep  thought  under- 
lying the  action  ...  it  is  undoubtedly  a  novel  holding  the  germs  of  a 
hundred  other  novels."  The  treatment  is  styled  "poetic  realism." 

Now-one  turns  to  the  opening  paragraphs  and  is  immediately  caught 
the  whirlpool  of  a  struggling  human  creature,  snarling  his  bitterness 
through  tightly  set  teeth,  grinning  at  times,  tossing  his  head  angrily  ana  1 
lamenting  that  the  oranges  -so  easy  to  steal  in  California,   keep  one  from 
'  starving  so  "that  many  a  wretch,  clinging  fatuously  to  life,  prolongs  with 
!  them  the  agony  <oi  destruction."  I 
'  One  is  introduced  to  other  creatures  struggling  in  the  backwash.  Some ; 
■accept  their  fate,  cat  their  charity  soup,  paddle  with  their  hands  just  j 
:  enough  to  keep  afloat  and  do  that  more  from  habit  than  anything  else 
Poetic  realism  indeed!    The  man  is  bitter.   The  man  continues  bitter  fori 
996  pao-cs    There  are  times  when  his  cleverness  blends  this  dressmg  he  has 
"oured^pon  his  particular  salad  of  life  until  it  is  rich  and  smooth,  palatable.  1 
-  lere  arc  otl-er  times  when  the  vinegar  is  so  sharp,  one  wishes  to  push  thej 
entire  dish  away  and  even  a  few  articles  in  this  vivid  concoction  are 

unwholesome.^  are  the  moods  in  this  one  book  that  one  is  reminded  of  the 
realism  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  verbosity  of  Carl  von  Vechten  and  the  tenacityi 
of  Gertrude  Stein.  '  __. 

Don  Rvan  has  a  glib  pen.   He  paints  his  pictures  m  strong  colors  His 
■characters "are  frohi  life.   Some  of  these  are  so  thinly  disguised  that  only 
the  backwoodsman  whose  horizon  has  been  the  village  postoffice  for  the 
last  10  years  will  fail  to  recognize  them. 


ailed  for  practical  PU'^P^-^^'  .  ..  jnotion  picture  studios.  It 
For  several  chapter,  one  is^ta^^^^^^^^  P  ^^^^^^  . 

is  instructive  to  know  that  the  d  ^.^  ex-newspaper 

disordered  heap  during  a            7.7  . „.  i^ad  m  the  picture  he  is  about 

friend  the  opportunity      J^f^^^  ^^^of  He  is  switched  to  a  minor  role 

to  make.     The  screen  test  s        g°°d.  ^^^^ 

but  he  has  the  j'^f them  and  disenchants,  in  his  book. 
,  :S  "LS' r  mSe^iith  little  work,  inspiring  work,  big 
1  pay  and  beauty.   

i  ,  „,„.inH  rinrine  the  dull  work  of  taking  a  picture? 

HOW  do  actors  keep  occupied  durmg  the  ^^^^^^^ 

The  women  are  always  at  the  craze  01  ^  ^.^ 

cross-word  P-^^^^^  ^^^^'^f^^s  ^us^  s'or't  I  which  male  and- 
of  furtive  crap-shootmg,  but,    there  is  j  ^.^g„| 

female  of  the  celluloid  species  ^/^^f  ^  J"^^".^^ p^^oduce^b    one  actor  creep- 
This  sport  is  the  jab,  forcing  the 

ing  upon  another  and  ginng  h^^^^^  4,,,,,  ^he  air. 

victim  to  be  propelled  ^^^^^^^'^^/"eeognizPd  leader  of  this  game.  When 
Doug  Fairbanks  is  ^^^P^'^^^.^^l'^^^^,,,  ^  a  hysterical  condition,  an 

wouldn't  havu  i'e?-  on  the  lot.'  ■  

'  A    „n  Vt«;  course  on  the  beach  of  Scituate,  Mass., 

.-Angel's  Flight  7^"^^;  J/lL^ers  u-t  the  meeting  of  sky  and  sea' 
w^here  the  principal  of  our  tale  oisco 

is  a  stage  of  in^reditable  magnitmie.  ^^^.^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

He  has  left  Hollywood,  some  t^me  s  g  .^^hiessly  cut  without  a 

-  --^^"^ 

his  attention  on  a  daughter  he'discove^s^  ^^^^  , 

The  daughter  -cou-S-  ^im  to  w^^^^^^^^^^^  P^^V^^  ^^^^^^^ 

S  0^ ?;e"he"re"^  a'little  peace  there  which  will  follow  him-  , 
^"  ^^.i^  mis  Sr-  .only  in  so  far  as  fne  author  has  been^able_  to^put  , 


hi.  elemental  motions  in  print. 


SSr  «!«.         ,S*hS  inanw«l  '» 


The 

'"silem' Night"  dinfts     -flection  of  "^'Sf^hMghtlTne'aeed 


-tra.  is  by  if-^^^^'ft^^X  coT 
called  "Highlighte.    It  is  a  typ 

lection  of  Anderson  talent^ 
and  colors  which  speaks  wen 


"SPLENDID  YOUTH" 

lit-  old  so  soon  forget.  The  past  grows 
dim, 

And  dimly  beautiful:  they  fear  the 

truth. 

ley  sing  to  drown  an  echo  harsh  and 

grim, 


I  for  Uic  woUd  i.s  thai  women  .iKnild  do 
better— Hugh  Macnaghten,  vice-provost 
of  Eton. 

•BIAOU"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  may  have  noticed,  as  I  have,  in 
the,  yachtinff  news,  an  item  about  a 
schooner  named  "Hardi  Biaou."  My 
"petit  bagage"  of  French  is  equal  to 
the  word  "Hardi,"  but  not  to  "Biaou," 
which  looks  like  Breton.  If  you  will 
enlighten  me.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 
"  =  '  J.  O. 


and  proud. 

broken    idols    splendid,  starry 

dreams 

Smeared  with  the  mocking  laughter 
of  the  crowd? 

■Tir    piteous  youth!    Is  It  not  sad 
enough, 

Lonely   enough,   without  this  blind 
pretence? 

iLcave  us  at  least  one  truth  from  this 
poor  bluff. 
Leave  us  the  Truth  that  swamps  your 
eloquence. 

M.  K.  M.  B. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  is  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  life  in  any  holiday  season,  writes 
to  us:  "I  was  recently  persuaded  to  go 
to  a  ball — as  a  looker-on — and  as  I  saw 
from  the  balcony  elderly  ladies  indulg- 
ing themselves  on  the  floor,  I  thought  of 
lines  put  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert  into  the 
mouth  of  Laetitia,  the  daughter  of  the 
dancing  Duchess  of  Canterbury: 
"It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  Mamma, 
On  summer  evenings  she  is  everywhere. 
There  is  no  saxophone  doth  not  salute 
her 

With  other  mothers  rounder  than  her- 
self. 

Like  baby  elephants  that  after  twilight 
Jump  in  the  jungle.'  " 

Lady  Laetitia  and  Mr.  Johnson  should 
know  that  fat  men  and  women  are 
often  gi-aceful  dancers,  light  on  their 
1  feet,  gliding  on  the  floor  of  a  ballroom 
as  / 
"Swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
I  Flies  o'er   the   unbending  com,  and 
skims  along  the  main." 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  as 
iHeber  C.  Kimball  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
lArtemus  Ward,  attending  a  ball  in  the 
Icity  of  the  Saints,  noticed  that  Brig- 
Iham  Young,  while  he  exhibited  a  spry- 
Iness  of  legs  remarkable  in  a  man  at 
Ihis  time  of  life,  was  industrious  rather 
I  than  graceful.     Artemus  did  not  see 
iKimball  on  the  floor.    "I  am  told  he 
lis  a  loase  and  reckless  dancer,  and  that 
I  many  a   lily-white  toe  has  felt  the 
[crushing  weight  of  his  cowhide  moni- 
I  tors." 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  book  canvasser  tackled  a  solemn 
ooking  negro  elevator  man.  After 
jistenmg  imperturbably  while  the  can- 
\-3sser  enlarged  on  the  vast  store  of 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  work 
lie  was  offering  on  the  instalment  plan 
I  the  negro  remarked  quietly": 
'  "'T'aint  no  use  to  me,  boss;  I  knows 
heaps  more  now  than  I  get's  paid  for  " 
LOOKER  ON. 

[As  the  World  Wags: 

It  wa-s  cold  as— you  know— at  7:30 
|i  o'clock  Saturday  morning  when  I  got 
iiiy  big  black-eyed  brute  of  a  husband 
mt  of  bed  and  into  the  warm  trickle  of 
,  a  shower  bath.    I  watched  him  as  he 
bolted  down  his  coflfee  and  toast  pecked 
at  my  lips,  and  dashed  for  the  street 
I  with  a  paper  under  his  arm  and  a  new 
||  load  of  tobacco  in  his  pipe.    I  am  let- 
ting  a  pan  full  of  dirty  dishes  lay  and 
I  my  housework  go  to  sit  at  the  typewriter 
'  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  married  but 
I  two  months,  that  women  who  rail  at 
I  housework  are  crazy,  that  a  husband 
I  who  does  not  mess  up  the  house,  your 
jhair,  and  leave  his  clothes  every  place 
jtiut  on  the  hook  where  they  belong  is 
not  worth  having.  DITTE 


glim,  enlighten  me.  j 

They  sing  the  splendid  arrogance  of  |  Hyannisport 

youth,  •  — ■ — 

T^,    ,  ,.,1  J         .  41.  <i      What  are  "working-class  plays"?  A 

riic  fumbling  blindness  of  our  youth.  It  Uh^^^e  is  being  opened  in  Berhn  to 
seems,      ^  ,     ,      „,  , .    produce  them,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 

Ls  strange  and  lovely.    We  are  cold  |  f^°?"^^e  may  have  one  some  day  in 
and  Dioua.  London.    I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  not, 

nor  do  I  think  it  is  in  the  least  likely. 
English  workers  are  sensible  enough  to 
keep  theu'  recreation  separate  from 
their  politics.  A  "working-class  play" 
can  mean  nothing  but  a  poUtical  propa- 
ganda play,  which  is  much  the  same  as 
saying  a  bad  play.  Intelligent  working- 
class  folk  like  the  plays  which  appeal 
to  other  intelligent  people.  The  inoie 
ingenuous  prefer  melodrama,  with  plenty 
of  titled  characters  (mostly  wicked!). 
I  doubt  whether  the  Berlin  experiment 
will  last  long.— Daily  Chronicle,  London. 

It  thundered  in  this  month.  Do  the 
old  English  proverbs  hold  good  in  New 
England? 

Thunder  In  December  presages  fine 
weather. 
Winter  thunder 

Bodes  summer's  hunger. 
Winter  thunder. 
Poor    man's    death,    rich  man's 
hunger. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  customer  who  was  looking  round  a 
curio  shop  noticed  a  quaint  figure  in  the 
dim  recesses  at  the  back. 

"What  is  that  Japanese  Idol  worth?" 

"About  half  a  mllUon,"  replied  the 
salesman.   "It's  the  proprietor." 

LOOKER-ON. 


Apropos  of  yoimg  Yehudl  Menuhln, 
the  "phenomenal"  fiddler,  W.  J.  Hender- 
son of  the  New  York  Sun  writes  these 
words  of  wisdom: 

"No  one  need  accept  the  dictum  of 
any  critic,  no  matter  how  authoritative, 
if  indeed  there  be  any  such  person  as 
an    authoritative   critic.     Every   man  i 
should  do  his  own  criticizing  and  defy  | 
the  professional  scribes.   But  he  cannot 
do  it  by  standing  upon  a  rooftop  and 
(shouting  'Wonderful!'   That  means  pre- 
Icisely  nothing,  and  all  the  more  because 
the  man  will  stand  on  the  rooftop  to- 
Imorrow  and  shout  'Wonderful'  abouti 
the  next  sensation  that  sends  shivers 
along  his  nerves.    It  is  incontestablei 
that  humans  as  a  rule  do  not  like  the, 
critical  attitude.    For  the  great  mass  of  i 
men  and  women  a  thing  m  art  is  either, 
good  or  bad  utterly  and  without  reserva-j 
tion."  1 


<>^a1  z 

THEN  AND  NOW 

(For  As  the  World  'SVass) 

Once  upon  a  time  the  psalmist 

Sang  a  song  which  long  was  rife: 
That  threescore  and  ten  years  only 
I    Was  the  measure  of  man's  life, 
Or,  at  least,  of  his  enjoyment. 

For,  if  fourscore  years  be  given. 
They  would  teem  with  pain  and  sorrow 
Till  he  flew  away  to  heaven. 

Since  that  day,  his  spirit  quickened, 

He  has  felt  a  greater  zest, 
Found  a  keener  joy  in  living 

Than  the  ancients  e'er  possessed. 
Till,  today,  the  man  of  ninety, 
Full  of  ginger,  lets  us  know 
That  he  isn't  yet  a  dead  one. 
But  has  ten  years  still  to  go. 

CHARLES  EDGAR  ALLEN. 

STEPS  OF  DOOM 

As  the  World  Wags:' 

The  iron  doors  clashed  shut  behind 
him  with  a  reverberant  clangor  that  ' 
sullenly  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
a  vast  vacuity  and  died  away  in  a  sound 
'Of  mocking  fiend  laughter. 

It  marked  for  Loredano  di  Ganeleschi 
the  end  of  life,  the  end  of  time  itself. 
Before  him  a  stair  of  stone  descended 
steeply,  implacably,  in  a  fateful  spiral. 

.„H„„  „f  ^i,,..      .  ^  V           """"  I  The  feeble  glare  of  torches,  thrust  into 

'""hp?  fed  the  hPl^^n'f'^,?'*  individuals  ,  vertical  walls  of  stone  slabs.    The  suc- 
^:^t,'\LtXf,t\  1  'if^'JJ':^.^}^^^^'^^^        required  to 


As  the  World  Wags: 

!  Speaking  of  "cyder,"  Whenever  the 
solons  of  the  provincial  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  wanted  to  show  their 


ancieni  aeiiiuii  oi  leax,  suu«»g«r~oi  mc 
human  race,  had  been  shut  behind  the 
clanging  gate.  There  was  nothing  of 
surprise,  naught  of  curiosity.  He  no 
longer  moved  in  space  or  time. 

Serene,  with  the  vital  pulses  beating 
at  full  blood  in  his  veins,  brilliantly 
habited,  he  began  the  descent.  The 
narrow  stairway  closed  In  as  he  passed, 
lost  in  utter  obscurity.  Step  after  step, 
geometrically  disposed,  emerged  from 
the  murk  before  his  advance. 

Down,  down  and  still  downward  he 
strode,  with  firm  and  measured  pace. 
Ever  the  spiral  of  stairs  dropped  toward 
the  Nadir  of  the  cosmos.  Always  the 
torches  overhead  flickered  wanly  in  a 
travesty  of  light,  to  be  extinguished  by 
some  unseen  hand.  Water  dripped 
metallically  on  the  flags. 

The  steps  abruptly  ceased.  In  front 
of  him  opened  a  black  abyss  of  in- 
finite extent  and  unutterable  pro- 
fundity. There  was  a  reek  of  slime, 
of  foulness  unspeakable,  blasts  of  icy 
cold,  breaths  of  the  charnel  house. 

Resolutely,  without  shadow  of  hesi- 
tation, he  stepped  into  the  gulf. 

(  JOHN  E.  PEMBER. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Prom  a  book  review  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  I  cull  "She  certainly  knows 
her  flowers." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  our  dignified 
contemporary  has  been  so  careless  as 
to  include  a  phrase  which  I  am  afraid 
is  nothing  but  a  highfalutin'  form  of 
that  in  common  use  among  those  of  a 
later  •generation  than  you  and  I,  namely 
"She  certainly  knows  her  onions,"  with 
many  variations  allowed? 

FORREST  F.  HARBOUR. 

SET  BEFORE  THE  KING 

Hugues  Delorme  of  Figaro  has  put 
into  verse  the  recipe  for  King  George's 
pudding  which  for  some  years  was  eat- 
en only  at  court.  The  pudding  contains 
apples  from'  Canada,  raisins  from  Afri- 
ca, mutton  from  New  Zealand,  eggs 
from  Scotland,  sugar  from  India,  flour 
from  the  United  States,  brandy  from 
Cyprus,  rhum  of  Jamaica,  and  gilly^ 
flower  from  Zanzibar. 


Apropos  of  dishes  for  royalty  or 
those  of  plebeian  stock,  was  there  ever 
a  more  glowing  description  of  good  eat- 
ing than  this  passage  from  P.  Morton 
Shand's  "A  Book  of  Food?" 


ui         —  ""c  maine  In- 

dians, they  instructed  tfcat  "barrels  of 
cyder"  be  sent.  Once  in  awhile  "rhum" 
was  consigned  down  East  as  a  present  to 
the  wily  redskm.  This  practice  con- 
tinued from  the  17th  century  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  When 
the  first  bridge  over  the  Merrimack  here 
(at  Pawtucket  falls)  was  built  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  rum  and  cyder 
were  furnished  to  make  the  workmen 
and  directors  happy  at  their  task  and 
incidentally,  stimulate  them. 

•    '    G.  P.  DWYER. 

Men  by  themselves  have  made  the 
totally  unfit  for  heroes  or  any- 
to  live  in.  and  the  only  chanc 


traverse  wheeled  downward  into  stead- 
ily diminishing  gradations  of  dim  light, 
visions,  memories,  impressions, 
thoughts,  in  a  confused  medley,  surged 
through  his  brain.  The  last  agonized 
farewell  of  his  wife,  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  her  attendant.  The  hooded 
mquisitors  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  grim 
o?th  "^^K^-,  recollection  of  his 

f!t  ^  knowledge,  now  vouchsafed 
hari  i=L        I:''"®'  whom  he 

f^eiid  was  false.  The 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  failed  in 

^L^^^^"^^^-  J"^^         command  of 
T^^r         unhesitating  acquiescence. 
hat»  "°  tincture  of  passion,  of 

nate,  of  anger,  of  despair.    Even  the 


"I  shall  always  remember  how  one 
suffocating  July  day  at  Bologna  I  pulled 
aside  the  leather  curtain  at  the  door- 
way of  a  humble -looking  albergo  which 
seemed  as  though  it  must  lead  either 
through  a  subterranean  passage  to 
some  thieves'  kitchen  or  into  a  half- 
forgotten  crypt.  There  were  few  diners 
in  the  vaulted  obscurity  within,  but 
their  grave  and  scrupulous  Italian 
politeness  in  bowing  their  welcome  to  a 
stranger  reassured  me  no  less  than  the 
savory  odors  that  were  wafted  from 
their  plates.  First  I  partook  of  affetate 
con  melone,  affetate  con  melone,  a 
threnody  of  rippling  words,  a  sapient 
harmony  of  sounds  and  flavours,  pat- 
terned like  an  arabesque  and  plaited 
like  a  fugue,  in  orange,  green,  scarlet 
and  white.  Affetate  con  melone!  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  castrati  of  the  Sis- 
tine  fluting  and  trilling  the  melodiously 
appetizing  words  from  the  benediction 
in  some  mass  of  Scarlatti.  Dear  God, 
how  cool  and  ripe  that  melon  was,  how 
mystically  wedded,  as  in  some  trans- 
cendent ecstasy  of  St.  Theresa,  to  the 
slice  of  celestial  Parma  ham,  cut  thinly 
as  a  metal  shaving  coils  off  the  lathe! 
Then  a  small  missal  was  served  to  me. 
Its  leaves  were  of  ivory  vellum  pasta 
wrought  with  hieroglyphics  of  chopped 
parsley,  while  between  the  pages, 
which  could  at  will  be  pulled  out  like 
a  concertina  or  cut  through  as  one 
chops  up  a  sandwich,  was  pressed — as 
flowers  are  pressed  in  books  by  amateur 
botanists  or  sentimental  ladies— a 
mincement  which  exuded  a  savor  so 
rich  and  rare  that  even  the  paltriness 
of  a  flagon  of  the  usual  .biano  secco 
Stravecchio  could  not  bedim  its  glamour." 

HISTORY  REVISED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  was  such  a  person  as  Paul  Re- 
vere, but  he  was  out  of  town  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  ride  to  Lexington; 
besides  he  was  so  overcome  with  strong 
waters  that  he  took  Dawes  with  him 
to  hold  him  on  his  horse.  The  poem, 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride"  attributed  to 
Longfellow  was  not  written  by  him  but 
by  one  of  the  servants  of  the  household 
when  Longfellow  was  in  Europe.  Long- 
fellow stole  the  poem.  By  the  way  his 
name  was  not  Longfellow,  but  some 'for- 
eign name  which  he  had  adopted  to 
appear  100  per  cent.  American. 

As  these  so-called  Americans  are  all 
dead,  X  feel  that  this  account  is  safe 
from  contradiction.  R.  N.  L.  I 

In  America  you  have  to  think  like  ' 
other  people  or  emigrate.— Arnold  Ben-  i 
nett. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  infinitely 
more  restful  to  iisten  to  half-a-dozen 
of  the  dullest  of  one's  own  sex  than  to 
half-a-dozen  of  the  wittiest  of  the  op- 
posite sex.— Robert  Lynd. 


;    Lora  ueruy  admits  that  he  is  unable  ^ 
I  to  touch  his  toes,  and  a  still  weightier! 
authority  confesses  that  he  "hasn't  seen'- 
them  for  years."   That's  the  advantage 
of  being  a  man.    At  the  moment  wo- 
men are  inclined  to  see  just  a  little 
too  much  of  their  toes. — The  Observer. 

A  language  is  a  living  thing  which 
grows  and,  therefore,  bright  phrases 
are  always  welcomed.  Recently,  how- 
ever, I  have  noted  in  our  advertise- 
ments a  tendency  to  employ  American- 
isms that  grate  harshly  on  the  ear. 
Such  phrases  as  "pipe  joy,"  "collar  joy," 
"armchair  joy,"  "shoe  health,"  and 
even  "foot  comfort"  add  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  the  language.  Brevity  I  know 
is  the  soul  of  advertising,  but  it  can 
be  carried  too  far. — London  Daily 
Chronicle, 

tOCK  ROBIN' AT 
HOLLIS  THEATRE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
HOLLIS  STr>EET  THEATRE— First 
performance  on  any  stage  of  "Cock 
Eobin,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Philip 
Barry  and  Elmer  Rice.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  ^,     .  „„. 

Qeoree  McAuIiffe..  Edward  tlUs 

Julian  Cleveland  Moffat  .loliu^ton 

Richard  Lane  Richard  bteveilson 

Hancock  Robinson  Henr.v  boiilhura 

John  Jessiip   „  •  James  jodd 

Alice  Montgomery  Beatrice  Hertord 

Csriotta  Maxwell   Muriel  Kirldaiid 

Clarke  Torrance  Howard  t'reenian 

Henry  Btife'ea   „.  Jo  Jfilwurd 

Dr.  Edgar  Grace  Wnt;ht  Kramer 

Maria  Scott  ^  Beulah  Boiidi 

Helen  Maxwell.  Desmond  Kelle.v 

First  Officer   Gordon  Giinnis 

Second  Officer  Albert  West 

Tlris  is  the  play  in  which  a  perform-  , 
I  ance  by  amateurs  is  represented  on  the  i 
stage.    The  scene  of  the  rehearsal  is , 
amusing,  chiefly  by  reasbn  of  the  di- 
!  rector's  dry  remarks.    In  ttiis  scene 
■  there  is  a  premonition  of  melodrama  to  i 
I  come.    A  duel  is  to  be  acted.   Two  or  i 
three  of,  the  amateurs  hate  Robinson,  i 
One  of  them  is  in  love  with  Carlotta. 
Who,  it  appears  later,  purposes  to  elope 
With  Robinson,  a  terrible  fellow  with 
women.    In  the  second  act  the  duel  | 
takes  place.   Robinson  is  wounded  by  a 
pistol  bullet  and  stabbed  in  the  back 
with  a  knife.    The  rest  of  the  play  is  ; 
taken   up  with  the  question:   "Who  i 
killed  Cock  Robin,"  i.e.  Hancock  Robln- 
■on.    Those  in  the  audience  were  re-  I 

Suested  to  write  on  cards  which  were 
Istributed  the  name  of  the  murderer  , 
The  amateur  players  who  were  all ; 
under  suspicion  and  were  eager  to  point  \ 
a  finger  at  this  one  xnd  that  one;  the  i 
lover  who  was  given  to  strong  drink  I 
and  had  breathed  out  threatenings.  and  \ 
slaughter;  the  uncle  of  Carlotta  who  I 
admitted  that  he  had  intended  to' 
"bump  off"  Robinson;  Carlotta 's  mother 
who  said  in  a  hysterical  fit  that  she 
did  it:  Carlotta  who  had  opened  a  let- 
ter from  a  girl  in  Paris  in  which  she 
stated  that  as  she  was  betrayed  and 
abandoned,  her  death  would  be  due  to 
'Robinson's  treachery— these  in  turn 
were  practically  examined  by  the  direc- 
tor in  a  searching  and  cynical  man- 
ner. 

At  last  the  director's  assistant  took 
a  hand  in  the  investigation,  a  young 
girl  who  should  have  come  from  the 
Pin'.:erton  office,  ingenious  in  her  sur- 
mises and  ruthless  in  her  conclusion. 
When  the  murderer  was  named,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  say  th::t  he 
put  his  trust  in  a  jury,  who  would  not 
suffer  one  of  the  humbler  class  to  be 
sacrificed  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
might  escape. 

Now  there  are  many  men  and  women 
Who  find  pleasure  in  "mystery"  plays. 
They  expect  at  least  one  murder  short- 
ly after  the  curtain  is  raised.   In  "Cock 
Robin"  the  audience  is  given  fair  warn-  j 
tag  that  a  murder  is  to  take  place.  'The  ; 
audience  therefore  quiv-^i's  in  ant'ci- ! 
pation  and  after  the  deed  is  done,  i 
amuses  itself  by  guessing.  Th?  dialogue! 
In  plays  of  this  nature  geJieraKyj 
negligible.   In  "Cock  F.ofcin"  the  dram-  ! 
atists  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  I 
let  off  pistols  on  a  darkened  stage;  there  ' 
Is  no  sinister  maid  servant  or  butler;  i 
no  ghostly  hand  opens  a  window;  no  i 
corpse  falls  out  of  a  secret  door.  The 
play  is  a  guessing  match  and  as  such 
was  greatly  enjoyed  last  evening  by  a 
large  audience. 

A  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
address  delivered  by  the  woman  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  producing  the 
play  for  a  charity.   This  address,  spok- 
1  en  delightfully  by  Miss  Herford  just 
'  before  the  second  act,  is  an  excellent 
parody  of  speeches  made  on  these  oc- 
i  casions  by  self-sat-sfied  women  who 
;  repeat  themselves  and  have  difficulty 
In  reading  their  notes  correctly, 
i    The  performance  was  a  reasonably 
[smooth  one  for  a  first.    The  acting 
I  was  what  it  should  have  been  with 
iMr.  Ellis  and  Miss  Bondi  having  tlie 
fattest  parts.   The  ending  is  injenious- 
ly  contrived.   Some  guessed   it  accu- 
rately, although  they  did  not  see  how 
the  murderer  accomplished  his  fell  pur- 
ipose. 


52 


PLYMOXITH  THEATRE  —  Katharine 
f^mll  in  "The  Letter,"  a  drama  In 
toTe  acts  by  somerset  Maugham.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

L«lle  Crojbie   ^i^^S'^^ci^iUy 

Oeonrey  Hammoud    ourioa  ^ 

HTOd-Boy  ■■  John  Bncklfi- i 

John  Wiihers   t"""^    Austii'  1 

Robert  Crosbie    Allan  Jeayea 

We  find  Ml!=s  C^f^pll  f^t  1' 
Of  making  fraU  ladies  sympathelic  anJ 
even  enviable,  Dai  bjiiicuv^.'  i-"- 
our  that  once  hung  like  a  cuv  d  about 
,  Iris,  has  not  descended  on  Leslie.  Mi^ 
CorneU  is  just  as  beautiful,  her  voice 
stm  holds  a  passionate  huskine^,  she 
can  even  now  put     Covering  fatehtj 
I  into  "Won't  you  sit  down?,"  the  white 
hat  is  quite  as  becoming  as  the  green  I 
one— but  Leslie  Crosbie  remains  an  ex- 
tremely uninteresUng  figure. 
;    "The  Letter"  concerns  a  married  wo- 
man in  the  Malay  states  who  in  a  m 
of  passion,  kills  her  lover.    Her  story 
■  of  self-defense  deceives  everyone,  on 
the  eve  of  her  trial,  with  acquittal  cer- 
tain, a  letter  written  by  Leslie  to  her 
lover  on  the  day  of  his  death  turns  up 
in  the  hands  of  a  blackmailer.  The 
lawyer  buys  the  letter,  lovely  Leslie  is 
free  and  her  husband  learns  the  truth. 
This  plot,  strung  over  three  acts,  wears 
a  bit  thin  in  spots.    As  stuffing,  w;e 
have  a  good  many  remarks  about  the 
1  insolence  of  office— the  law's  delay  | 
'  from  the  husband,  and  the  ethics  oi 
the  legal  profession  from  his  old  friend, 
the  lawyer— all  undoubtedly  true,  out 
more  soporilic  than  dramatic. 

But  "The  Letter's"  real  trouble  lies 
In  the  Intrinsic  dulness  of  LesUe  Crosbie, 
»nd  not  even  Miss  Cornell  can  disguise 
that.  We  know  that  Leslie  is  vile,  for 
she  says  so,  several  times,  but  she  lacks 
sven  the  fascination  of  the  impure.  We 
could  look  at  Iris  and  think  how  much 
we'd  enjoy  being  as  devastating— if  we 
dared.  There's  a  thrill  in  a  heartless 
wanton  treading  lightly  on  heart  after 
heart.  But  Leslie  is  a  vampire  who 
has  failed.  She  spread  her  net  for 
only  one  victim,  and  he  got  away.  Now 
what  sort  of  a  frail  lady  is  that?  We 
I  feel  that  whether  she  is  hung  by  the 
neck  or  not,  is  immaterial,  and  that 
she  may  be  beautiful,  but  three  healthy 
children  and  a  nice  Buick  sedan  can 
beat  romance  any  day. 

On  one  point,  however,  Leslie  does 
achieve  distinction.  With  the  most 
dashing  man  in  the  Malay  States  her 
lover  for  seven  years,  meeting  him  con- 
stantlv,  never  a  breath  of  scandal 
touched  her  name,  either  during  the 
seven  years  or  at  the  time  of  her  trial 
for  Leff's  murder.  In  the  East  of  heat 
and  gossip,  with  the  chief  method  of  j 
communication  notes  carried  by  C^i- 
nese  servants,  how  Leslie  remained  d  i- 
tinguished  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends 
chiefly  for  her  skill  at  making  lace, 
should  be  the  mystery  of  this  play.  An 
i  explanation  3f  how  sh.3  nia/iaged  that 
provides  scope  for  originalitj. 

Let  us  hopf  that  Miss  Cornell's  next 
lavendar  lady  will  be  a  glamorous  crea- 
ture, utterly  irresistible.  If  she  kills  a 
lover  or  two,  may  it  be  becaxise  they 
bored  her.  Camille  must  give  up  Ar- 
mand  for  the  sake  of  his  career  or  his 
old  mother— never,  never  may  Armand 
cast  Camille  aside  for  the  sake  of  a  Chi- 
nese woman.  R-  H.  O. 


No,  I  didn't  see  any  gun.  Anywaj, 


'^'por  that'  mittir.  everyone  In  the  I 
^f.  a^erfectly  Innocently  looking  girl 

I  ^ef  the  h^r"  on  end.    Aha.  she  was  in 

"'To°begin  this  matter  right,  it  was  not 
the  MaTestic  which  the  Playgo^sjound 

^always  a  good  ^ho''  at  the  Tivon^ 
announce    the  gaudy  four-page^^P^^^^ 
grams.    So  realistic 

A  ,r,^?,d  reader    Alexander,  the 
fliro=  rhnree   and  an  elegant  ume 


Jht  the  onlv  new  one  he  has  seen  m 
Ipprt  All  this  patter  may  have  con- 
ned feJer!  t'hat 

&^^^^^\ 
?  vids  hppn  done  away  witn,  aiiu 

JhP  audience  dravm  into  active  partici- 
'''^H^^  And  execution  leaves  nothing  to 
desited  Ills  thning,  mechanical 
dfrectton,  and  playing  of  parts  are  ad- 
-iJ^^VS^^s  a.  shining  hgM^m 

"GARDEjToF  ALLAH"  AT  | 
LOEWS  ORPHEUMi 


a  pi  on;..  doctor,  falLs  >ictim  to.tMC, 
.sex  appeal  of  a  potential  Hawauan, 

'''^Th"long  drawn  out  story,  over  clut- 
tered with  irrelevant  detail,  winds  in 
and  out  through  several  years  of  the 
lives  of  these  two  men  whose  fates  have 
become  so  strangely  reversed.   Whle  we 
watch  this  elaboration  of  the  poor  but 
terfly  theme,  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  strange  glutturals  of 
the  language  and  many  of  the  appaUmg 
superstitions.    The  most  important  of 
these  latter  is  the  power  possessed  by 
a  priest  to  pray  away  the  life  of  an  un- ; 
I  bdiBVGi*.  1 
The  plot,  basically  old  fashioned  and 
!  taking  most  of  its  holding  power  from 
the  melodramatic  means  of  a  volcanic 
I  eruption  and  a  human  sacrifice,  would  ' 
1  perhaps  have  lost  interest  if  it  had  not 
been  that  the  audience  were  interested 
'  to  watch  this  or  that  favorite  assume 
I  the   native   Hawaiian   languor.  Miss 
I  Joel  to  whom  the  heaviest  role  fell,  car- 
ried off  the  honors.    Although  she  was 
'  inclined  to  over-emphasize  the  h's  and 
r's  in  her  words  and  although  her 
"aeys"    became    irritating    with  oyer 
repetition,  and  her  lack  of  proper  cloth- 
ing seemed  oncle  or  twice  to  be  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  her,  she  satisfied 
her  audience.  When  she  donned  the 
black  dress  of  the  third  act,  she  was 
more  at  ease  and  brought  her  delight- 
ful comedy  sense  into  evidence. 

Walter  Gilbert,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  ^eems  inipcssible  for  him  to  stand 
straight,,  was  trfe  to  the  cinema*  con- 
ception of  a  beach  comber  led  to  see\ 
the  light  because  of  the  love  of  a 
beautiful  woman.  Frank  Charlton  was 
easy  prey  to  the  Glynnish  charms  of 
Luana  and  remained  true  to  form  in 
the  years  after  when  Luana  was  forced; 
to  resort  to  charms  and  voodoos  toj 
hold  his  love.  .  , 

No  mention  of  the  St.  Jamesa  plays| 
should  ever  omit  the  •  work  of  Edith 
Speare  who   seems   always  not  only, 
tastefully  dressed  but  also  certain  sure 
of  herself  and  true  to  the  part,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  for  which  she  is  cast,  i 
It  might  have -been  appropriate  for 
the  Hawaiian  players,  for  this  week  at  I 
least,  to  take  the  place  of  the  orchestra 
and  lend  more  local  color  to  the  scenes ; 
rather  than  having  the  present  musi- 
cians wander  aimlessly  through  Chnst-  i 
mas  carols.  .  ^- 


pji'lorniii;^        ::. :  .  iiiig  ja  - 

Cynthia  and  Claire  .singing  and  dancing 
and  Jackie  Withrow,  are  a  hit  of  the 
show  Joe  Mack  and  his  witty  chattel 
and  eccentric  steps  is  ably  assisted  by 
Gail  Rossiter,  who  strums  and  sings 
The  long  show  closes  with  the  Pathe 
news  reel. 


ICONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

30LONIAL-"Rosalie."    Mr.  Zieg- 

^HUBERT-''"My  Maryland,"  oper- 
=X  ba?ed  on  Clyde  Fit.h^  "Bar- 
bara  Frietchie,"  with  Olga  uodk 
and  others.    Pi"^  week. 

play.    Fourth  wfeek.  


Millon  Sills,  Doris  Kenyon  i 
Star  in  Story  of  Redwoods  | 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Spider," 
iiystery  play  by  Fulton  Oursler  and 
Lowell  Brenfano:  presented  by  Albert 
Lewis  and  Sam  H.  Harris;  directed  by 
Albert  Lewis.    The  cast: 

The  M.inairer  Wm.  E.  Morris 

Thfi  Man  Donald  Mf-Kenzie 

■.'he  Girl  Kleanor  Griffith 

The  Sereeant  John  F,  Morrissey 

I  !ip.  Doctor  Arthur  ptuart  Hull 

 .lohn  Bin-kell 

I^i'^k   ....Anton  .\scher 

"15   'Wimbleton  Priscilla  Knoirles 

The  Reporter   1511(116  Mann 

I'lie  House  Ladder  R.ilph  Stone 

riia  Inspector   Tliomss  Findlay 

The  Electrician  .Jack  Bennett 

Mexander  Roy  H^rsrave 

Tommy  Chatrand'g  assistants  J.  Knniharra  | 
Estefle  Germaine  Gironx  i 

Cbatrand.  the  Great  John  Halliday  I 

And  ecven  police  officers.  r 

Early   yesterday   afternoon   at   the  | 
Majestic  Theatre,  John  Carrington,  52,  j| 
address  unknown,  was  brutally  mur-  | 
dered  during  an  Interval  of  a  few  sec- 
onds while  the  theatre  was  in  dark- 
ness. 

This  tragic  incident  came  shortly 
after  the  raising  of  the  curtain  upon 
the  first  Boston  performance  of  "The 
.Spider,"  novplty  mystery  play  from  New 
York.  Carrington.  who  was  sitting  in 
the  third  row  of  the  orchestra  with  a 
voung  woman  said  to  be  his  ward,  was 
found  in  a  dying  condition  upon  the 
orchestra  runway  when  the  lights  had 
resumed  their  function.  A  physician 
from  the  audience  responded  to  the 
appeal  for  medical  aid.  The  stricken 
man  was  taken  to  a  dressing  room  of 
I  the  theatre,  where  he  died  shortly  after- 
'  ward.  The  bullet  entered  the  body 
la.s-ncath  the  henrt. 


Rex 


Ingram    Filmed    Romance  in 
Sahara  Sands 
One  of  the  greatest  desert  romances  | 
ever  fiUned,  "The  Garden  of  A"a  a 
Rex    Ingram    production    for   Metro- j 
GoWyh-Mayer  of  Robertv  Hichens  s 
famous  novel  is  the  featuredscreen  at- 
traction at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre 

^""Filmed  ■  in  the  sand  wastes  of  the 
Sahara!  the  locality  in  which  the  story 
takes  place,  it  has  reality. 

Beautiful  Alice  Terry  and  Ivan  Petro 
vich  enact  the  principal  roles. 

Keith-Albee  St.  James  Theatre_ 
Keith-Albee  players  in  "The  Bird  of 
Paradise,"  by  Richard  Walton  Tully. 
The  cast: 

Ten  Thousand  Dollar  Dean.  .Walter  Gilbert  , 

S^gTrothors^;;;;:;;::;:;s^u 
■■■■■■■■■  ■r:---^'''^J:^ 

K-   lite   WUUam  K.ih;il;alai!  I 

v-ilV^     :  .lack  Kavilu  1 

Ku  JuM ". ■.      .  ....  Alherta  S.i.-'ji  | 

»nii  11  c  Leele?  Conlc^h 

UJ  i,  I.Si.,.- ■      .    .  .Mary  Hill 

Mal|un.ahu   •  •  •  Rp^-,,^  , 

{i;'"„p  ■■  rMvlotta  Mcintcv  1 

g     "f    Svtlell  I..iiuli-ew 

r  J niViele '  Roberi,  SK.i-cr  i 

Hewahewa'  •  ■  •*'a'«»''!l„.t'"'Jl"'; ' 

Pa.Yl  Wilson   Frank  (  harlf.,i  , 

Cap  a...  much  ^,Joh"  W.nthmp 

Mr    «veoiihv   Charles  Schnfidl 

M?s  Sy^onbV  Flora  Maud  Gade 
Diana    Lam-Id   E6n^  Speare 

The  St.  James  theatre  has  this  week 
become  a  veritable  paradise  of  the  Pa- 
1  cific  wherein  white  men  drink  "ava 
and  young,  beautiful  girls  ogle  their 
eyes  and  mpve  senpuously  about.    One  i 
man,  a  beach  comber,  who  feeds  on ) 
cans  of  white  men's  pork  and  beans, 
washed  up  along  the  shore,  tears  the 
flower -covered,  clutching  fingers  of  the 
tropics  from  his  brain,  while  another—) 


Peter  B.  Kyne's  story  of  California, 
■•The  Valley  of  the  Giants."  opened  at 
the  Scollay  Square  and  Washington 
street  Olympia  Theatres  last  nlf:  to 
capacity  audiences.  It  is  really  the  best 
that  Kyne  has  ever  written  and  on  the 
screen  none  of  the  qualities  of  the 
original  have  been  lost.  All  the  eie- 
mentfi  have  been  combined  to  hold  your 
interest  The  leading  male  role  |s 
n^fved  bv  Milton  Sills.  Opposite  Sills  ! 
'  belt?ful  Doris  Kenyon  whose^^^^^  , 
i  lino  npr<;onalitv  adds  much  to  the  pic 

ture   S  D-Avril,  George  Pawcett  and 
?  Phfl'  Brady,  too,  do  a  great  de^l  to  make  , 
i™he  valley  of  the  Giants"  a  worth- | 

while  film.   ■  • 

1  TRAINED  BEARS  ON 

KEITH'S  HOLIDAY  BILL 
Variety  of  Entertainment,  Including 
Havana  Orchestra 

A  variety  of  entertainn^ent^is  ^ffered 
the  Holiday  bill  at  a 


'ANMRAKtWlNA 
PICTURE  AT  STATE 


"Love,"  a  film  adaptation  of  Lyof 

^d.  TeilaX  |<i-^"^i,0°Slat"!- 
and  presented  at  the  State  Theatr. 

with  the  following  cast:  ^^^^^^ 

Anna  Karemna  jof^  Gilbert 

Vronsky  George  Fawoett 

Grand.  DuKe  Brandon  ttur.^t 

Kareiiin  philiope  de  Lacy  ^ 

''one  fails  to  understand  why  the  pro-  j 
ducers  of  this  film  should  insist  that 
Lyof  To^tol  take  credit  for  the  P^ot 
There  is  of  course,  a  man  and  a  wornan 
i^ho^'fali  desperately  in  love,  bu  this 
is  the  basis  of  most  plots.  Per^^P" 
?  was  the  train  incident  which  impelled 
I  thm  to  recognize  that  Tolstoi  once  hao 
'a  h"o?ne  wL  solved  her  Problems  : 
the  flurry  of  the  moment  by  throwing 
herse  f  beneath  flying  wheels  and  re- 
gretting it  thoroughly  in  the  few  sec- 

°"Not^so  the'-film  heroine.  She  deliber 
ately  planned  to  do  a  brave  thing 
and  do  it  grandly.    She  succeeded  m 
one  of  the  neatest  suicides  possible 

We  are  not  quarreling  with  the  film 
It  is  good,  principally  because  it  ha., 
"at  wornan  of  liquid  Are,  Greta  Garbo 
in  it  as  well  as  John  Gilbert  in  a 
Russian  officer's  uniform.  The  story 
does  well  eno-"h  for  a  back-ground  lor 
fhese  two,  but.  It  is  not  "Anna  Karen- 

'°The  screen  must  have  action.  It 
cannot  take  the  time  to  wander  through 
psychological  reactions  btit  "^ed  not 
always  play  to  the  grand-stand  of  our  1 
secret  ambitions."  -,_„fv,or 
But  enough  prating  about  another 
good  book  gone  wrong.  Greta  Garbo  is 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  if  possible  a 
"etter  actress  and  certainly  more  in- 
teresting, one  feels  th-t  she  has  depth 
and  feeling.  There  is  no  thought  oi 
What  Shell  going  to  order  for  luncheo^^^ 
in  her  eyes.  Greta  Garbo  is  sincere 
knd  satisfying  pent  up  for  screen  pui^ 
noses  She  does  not  need  subtitles  to 
?en  her  ftory.  She  speaks  volumes  with 
a  look,  an  eye-brow  or  a  shoulder  She 
is  all  that  used  to  be  inferred  by  tie 
exprtssion  "all  wool"  but  she  is  silk, 
the  most  lustrous  variety. 

John  Gilbert  is  at  home  in  nis  Pari 
of  Vrons'^y.  The  officer's  race  m  which 
he  mst  rides  well  only  to  end  by  breal  - 
:ng  his  horse's  back  on  a  jump  is  a  very 
ible  bit  of  directing.  ic 
George  Fawcett  as  the  Grand  Duke  is 
a  welcome  interpolation  to  f  e  s^*^";!^ 
but  then  George  Fawcett  is  always  we 
pdme  Brandon  Hurst  was  exc?  lenl 
enough  as  karenin  to  suggest  the  chilly 
Dombey  of  Dickens. 

The  s"vroanding  program  is  good  en 
tcrtainment  this  week  ^eluding  a  clev  e 
comedy  and  versatile  Chinese  troup  oi 
singers  and  dancers.— C.  M.  D. 


?4^'~rcLs?ra^'eadliners  of  th. 
'"^^-xesented  by  Miss.  Calo  PaUenberg 

"^^I^Ues  ^Te'T^an^ular-  b?ggfr 
fide  bicycles,  one  m  v„  around  on 
than  toemselves.  dash  oiler 
scooters  and  are  right  at  home^or^ 

St  J^^  Skf 

ciglrette?  presentation  is  something  bet- 


'HEART  OF  MARYLAND" 
AT  TWIN  THEATRES 

Dolores  Costello  Heads  Cast  in  Film 
of  Civil  War 

"The  Heart  of  Maiyla.id,"  with  Do- 
lores Costello  in  the  starring  role,  is  the 
feature  picture  this  week  at  the  Mode>n 
and  Beacon  Theatres.  T to  pho^« 
was  adapted  from  David  Bela^cosmas 
xrpieoe  of  the  same  name,  which, 
yea'^s  ago,  brought  such  dazzling  suc- 
cess to  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter.  The  stoiy 
deals  with  the  period  the  cm 

war  ana  many  of  the  weU-known  char 
scters  o  fthat  day  are  splendidly  por 
traved  in  the  picturization— Lincoln, 
S?,  Lee  and  others.  Torn  between 
l^ve  for  her  naUve  land,  the  South,  and 
her  love  for  a  northern  soldier  the 
beautiful  heroine,  Doiores  Coj^"o  f 
Maryland  Calvert,  finds  a  world  o  difii- 
cult  problems  to  meet,  "ut  triumphs 
over  adverse  circumsiancos  ,  n  the  ena. 

In  the  associate  picture,  Sailor  my 
Murphy,"  George  Jessel,  well  ^"own 
Broadway  comedian,  lives  up  to  Hifn 
'  iober-faced"  comedians  of  the  present 
The  film  depicts  the  hair-raising 
mtures  of  a  peppy  and  passionate 
w\  perfumery  salesman,  who  falls 
with  a  young  lady,  but  finds  he 
v!!>  Ao  welcome  by  her  father.  Love, 
^cVjVg  eventually  overcomes  all  oD- 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "Out  of 
the  Night,"  a  mystery  comedy  in  three 
acts,  by  Harold  Hutchinson  and  Margery 
Williams.  The  cast: 

Tom  Holland   gi  "eti-  Cl"  ru 

Dr.  S.irah  Wallers   ^niry  I  n  n,  ■ 

.  Kr'iliryn  Smith   

Zelna.  .  ■  •   

Cnpt.  Mfir 
V  V  .(li  rick  .■ 


To  meet  a  detective  play  that  is  out 
nd  out  melodrama  without  any  Intel- 
-ctual  or  social  pretensions  is  decidedly 
^freshing.  Even  the  low-comedy  de- 
:cUve  was  with  us  to  lighten  the  ten- 
on when  it  became  too  severe.  "Out 
f  the  Night"  is  most  excellent  enter- 
ilnment,  much  better  than  the  "Ghost 
Yain,"  since  that  promising  melodrama 
)etered  out  to  a  ludicrously  flat  conclu- 
lon  while  the  present  play  keeps  up 
he  suspense  to  the  very  end.  That  a 
ross  word  puzzle  should  have  been 
ised  to  solve  part  of  the  mystery  was 
)robably  most  pleasing  to  those  ad- 
iicted  to  such  pastimes  since  It  gives 
hem  some  vindication  for  their  ap- 
jarcntly  useless  behaviour. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  dark  room 
ighted  only  by  the  dim  glow  of  a  fire. 
Dut  of  the  snowstorm  raging  outside 
ippears     a    mysterious    figure  that 
vrlggles  around  tl?e  stage  and  finally 
.anishes.    He  or  she  is  followed  by  the 
landsome  hero  who  is  promptly  ar- 
ested  a-^d  handcuffed  by  a  rural  con- 
stable who  mistakes  him  for  a  boot- 
legger.    On   this   tableau  enters  the 
Hero's  lady-love,  who  suspects  him  of 
\n  aflair  with  his  uncle's  wife,  and  a 
itrong-minded  friend.   After  a  series  of 
arguments   and   cajolings   the  loving 
30uple  are  reconciled  only  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
nissing  uncle's  Hindu  servant.  He  seems 
somewhat  at  a  loss^  to  explain  himself, 
ivhen  someone  wondering  if  anything 
s  In  the  large  armchair  with  its  back 
to  the  room  turns  it  around  and  dis- 
covers the  corpse  of  Uncle  Robert.  Of 
course  the  hero  is  suspected  since  he 
tiad,  on  entering,  knocked  over  a  shot  , 
?un  that  went  off,  but  it  is  obvious  to  r 
everyone  knowing  the  ways  of  detective  ' 
plays  that  It  could  not  have  been  he 
any  more  than  it  could  be  Zelna  who 
ivas  behaving  too  suspiciously  even  to 
36  suspected.   The  solution  wh:ch  can- 
lot,  of  course,  be  told  here  Is  very 
■cleverly  worked  out,  almost  everyone  be- 
"g  Implicated,  including  Ichabod  Bliv- 
Bns,  the  constable.    The  lights  go  on 
md  off  and  a  gruesome  green  light 
;hines  from  the  eyes  of  a  great  moose- 
lead  whenever  anything  is  about  to 
lappen.    It  is  enough  to  give  one  the 
;hivers  for  weeks.   The  cast  was  good 
without  any  especial  brilliance,  save 
-■erhaps  the  Blivens  of  Spencer  Char- 
:ers.    Mary  Loane  made  a  pretty  and 
capable  heroine,  and  James  Spottsword 
\  properly  injured  hero.   Go  and  see  it, 
f  you  don't  mind  blood  and  thunder. 

E.  L.  H. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Stu- 
ent  Prince,"  an  operetta  in  a  prologue 
nd  four  acts,  by  Sigmund  Romberg 
nd  Dorothy  Donnelley.   The  cast: 

'on  Mark   Eusene  Ordway 

)r    Enp-cl  .   ...   Herbert  Waterous 

'rlnce  Karl  Frauz  Sndworth  Praser 

tiuier  William  White 

Iretclien  Emmie  Niclps 

■■oni     J.  S.  Murray 

)etlef    Oliver  Retse 

,nras   Harvey  Howanl 

\slerbers  Charles  Chesney 

^ioolas    Jack  Denver 

Cathie   .'   Use  MarveniJa 

^n{«  DeWolf  Hotfper 

aubert    Charles  Mac 

jrand  Duchess  Anastasia  Jayne  Herbert 

Princess  Margaret   Lillian  Glnser 

'apt.  Tarnitz   Townsend  Ahcrn 

"onntoss  Leyden    Violet  R  o 

Baron   Arnheim    Rirhpnl  L-ar 

It  Is  always  pleasant  to  announce  the 
return  of  the  "Student  Prince"  to  our 
midst.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  here 
twice  before  should  not  make  any  dif- 
ference in  its  popaiariiy.  it  wears 
amazln'ily  well,  and  its  tunes  cin  stand 
an  infinite  amount  of  repetition  since 
they  are  imusually  pleasing.  Though 
such  things_as  sentiment  are  often  ridi- 
culed in  our  modern  drama,  yesterday 
afternoon'j.  audience  was  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  shedding  a  few  tears  during 
the  tarcweils  of  K".ri  Franz  ana  Kn  hi  ",  ■ 
I  and  most  obligingly  forget  to  laugh  in 
the  wrong  places. 

The  production  differed  little  from 
Us  preceding  form;  the  only  change  of 
I  importance  was  the  appearance  of  Sud- 
j  worth  Fraser  In  the  title  role.  Apart 
|1  from  the  slight  nervousness  natural  in 
a  first  performance,  he  made  an  excel- 
lent impress  01.     He  is  as""-;:;'!;  =  tn 
look  at,  youthful  in  his  manner  and 
above  all  he  has  a  tuneful  and  pow- 
erful voice.    He  should  have  a  proflt- 
able  career  in  operetta.  Use  Marvenga 
appearing  again  as  Kathle,  was  petite' 
charming    and    tuneful,    suiting  her 
part   to   perfect'on.     D^Woif   rio— 1  ■■ 
amused  the  audience  with  his  familiar 
and  rather  wearying  comedy— curtain 
speech  and  ail  were  received  with  great 
!  gusto.    As  before,  the  si'nin?  cl  th" 
men's  chorus  was  the  best  feature  of 
the  operetta  and  the  lusty  songs  were 
I  encored  many    times.    A  thoroughly 
I  pleasant  entertainment  that  bears  see- 
ing several  times.  E  L.  H 


in  I  iv  ox^  and  ttie 

isLalic," 

While  aie  cii.i-..:-,  1.  .I.'.  '"ing  and 
dancing  numbers,  hardl.v  cballeuges  the 
laurels  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld's  glorified  gal- 
axy, and  while  the  action  of  the  piece 
aa  a  whole  is  none  too  smooth,  princi- 
pals and  supporting  ca.st  alike  acquit 
themselves  with  easy  formality  and  with 
apparent  enjoyment  of  their  unusual 
task.  Last  night's  audience  liked  what 
it  saw  and  heard  well  enough  to  demand 
frequent  encores. 

Katherine  - Warren  and  Cecile  Benson 
appear  at  alternate  performances  in  the 
role  of  Jack.  Last  night  was  Miss  War-  1 
ren's  turn.    She  made  a  charming,  if  | 
somewhat  fragile,  giant  killer.  Margaret  [ 
Conklin,  as  Princess  Mary,  scored  with  f 
several  songs.    Dana  Sieveling,  a  de-  , 
li!;htful  Miss  Muffett,  danced  her  way 
well  toward  being  the  hit  of  the  evening.  \ 

In  the  comedy  roles,  Thayer  Roberts  ' 
a.'S  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  was  at  his  ' 
best,  and  Milton  Owen  as  Old  Mother 
Hubbard  drew  a  50 — 50  share  of  the  t 
applause.    Thomas  Shearer  as  King 
Cole,  William  Mason  as  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  and  Irving  Marston  Jackson  as 
Captain  of  the  Forty  Thieves  made 'the 
most  of  their  opportunities  for  clever 
character  work.  | 
'    The  words  and  music  of  the  extra-  j 
vnganza  are  by  R.  A,  Barnet  and  A.  B..  ] 
Sloane,  except  that  Bluebeard's  song,  a 
feature  of  the  third  act,  was  written 
specially   for   the   company   by  Mrs. 
Joseph  W.  Courtney.  The  ballets"  were 
arranged  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  produc- 
tion as   a  whole  was  supervised  by 
Henry  Jewett.  _    .„  , 


Umery  T>.\  .1  rlicll.  Th'  ' 
been  a  man  so  named;  but  wliy  dia  I 
pui.<;ue  him  on  Christmas  night?  Will 
some  disciple  of  Freud  enlighten  me? 

HER,KIMER  JOHNSON. 


^ 


'Jack  and  the  Beanstalk" 
Successful 


Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  changed  the 
program  of  the  Symphony  concerts  for 
Thursday  evening  and  Friday  afternoon 
of  this  week.  Tchaikovsky's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  has  been  thrown  overboard! 
— more's  the  pity! — and  an  unfamiiiar, 
recent  suite  by  Bloch  has  been  substi- 
tuted. Tansman's  Second  Concerto  for 
piano  and  orchestra  will  have  its  first 
performance,  with  the  composer  playing 
the  piano.  The  symphony  will  be  the 
fourth  by  Johannes  Brahms.  (Was 
there  ever  a  baptismal  name  better  suit- 
ed to  a  surname?  Suppose  Brahms  had 
been  named  Claude,  Cecil,  Percy,  or  the 
German  equivalent.)  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
conducted'  this  symphony  in  1924,  and 
twice  in  1926.  By  this  time  the  orches- 
tra should  bo  fairly  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr  Tansman  is  not  unknown  here. 
His  sinfonietta,  "Dance  of  the  Sorcer- 
ess," and  symphony  have  been  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Koussevitzky  in  Boston.  The 
composer  was  born  at  Loda,  Poland,  in 
1897.  He  is  at  home  in  Paris.  In  1919 
he  was  awarded  in  competition  the 


FROM  A  PIPE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

J.  D.  Russell  of  West  Roxbury  writes 
to  As  the  World  Wags:  "If  the  death 
warrant  of  Lady  Nicotine  is  ever  .signed, 
philosophy  will  have  to  be  bootlegged." 
This  reminds  one  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps's 
commiseration  of  the  statesmen  and 
generals  of  the  past  for  their  having  to 
go  through  all  the  troubles  of  public  life 
v/ithout  tobacco. 

Now  will  somebody  point  out  to  me 
m  what  ways  the  records  of  Zoroaster, 
Buddha.  Confucius,  Lao-tse,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epi- 
curus, Diogenes,  Aristippu.";,  Cyru". 
Asoka,  Pericles,  Brasidas,  Epaminondas, 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  Epiqtetus,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Francis,  Charlemagne,  King 
Alfred,  Saladm,  Marco  Polo,  Kublgi 
Khan,  Aktor,  Dante,  Loyola,  Xavicr, 
what  defects  and  damages  their  phi- 
losophy or  their  practical  efficiency  suf- 
fered from  the  fact  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  tobacco?  In  what  respects 
do  the  records  of  the  generals  of  the 
world  war,  the  philosophers  of  the  19th 
century  or  the  statesmen  of  the  20th, 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  days 
before  Columbus,  show  the  superior 
psychical  qualities  they  have  derived 
from  the  possession  of  tobacco?  It  is 
"mathematically  possible,"  as  they  say 
toward  the  close  of  the  baseball  season, 
that  Columbus,  Shakespeare  and  Will- 
iam the  Silent  might,  in  their  latter 
years,  have  begun  using  tobacco;  but 
does  anybody  think  they  did? 

STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON. 


of  local  history,  tradiMo 
'  (iialect,  as  well  as  gatherers  of  folkti 
Lsongs.  The  authors  in  their  preface 
state  that  some  of  the  verses  sent  in 
were  rectified  as  to  spelling,  printed  as 
they  would  have  taken  them  down  from 
Mthe  recitation  of  contributors,  oldest 
inhabitants,  descendants  of  former  sing- 
fers  or  reciters.  They  limited  the  selec- 
tions to  songs  of  woods  and  coast,  being 
abliged  to  omit  local  historical  sonas, 
ongs  of  the  Revolution,  Civil  War, 
Porty-Niners,  disasters,  prize-fights, 
nurders,  prisons,  temperance.  Masonic 
and  most  important  of  all  and  largest 
n  number,  all  our  English  and  Irish/ 
,raditional  songs."  No  doubt  it  was' I 
necessary  in  some  instances  to  cut  out 
Rabelaisian  lines,  which  even  today  are 
;ung  with  gusto  by  guides  in  the  Maine 
woods.  I 


In  Mr.  Byington's  "Who's  Who"  we 
fail  to  see  the  great  name  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  who  penned  his  morning 
thoughts  after  smoking  a  pipe.  As  for 
those  named  who  did  not  smoke,  the  \ 
answer  is  that  they  had  no  tobacco;  but 
there  were  other  sedatives  or  stimulants. 
There  was  wine  that  rejoiceth  the  heart 
of  man.  Were  there  any  graver  phil- 
osophers than  the  North  American  Ind- 
ians before  they  were  polluted  by  con- 
tact with  white  men?  .  When  there  was 
talk  of  smoking  "going  out,"  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  remarked— no  doubt  roared- - 
"I  cannot  account  why  a  thing  which 
requires  so  little  exertion  and  yet  pre- 
serves the  mind  from  total  vacuity, 
should  have  gone  out."  Croker  in  1830 
wrote  this  unconsciously  amusing  note: 
"The  tast«  for  smoking,  however,  has 
revived  probably  from  the  military 
habits  of  Europe  during  the  French 
wars;  but  instead  of  the  sober  sedentary 


As  an  example  of  the  acumen  and  the 
patience  of  these  editors,  the  long  chap- 
ter, "The  Pursuit  of  a  Ballad  Myth,"  is 
conspicuous;  the  song  known  as  "The 
Jam  on  Gerry's  Rock."  W^  there  a 
rock  so  named?  If  there  was,  what 
happened  there?  Was  there  a  Jack 
Monroe?  Did  a  Canadian  write  the 
ballad?  i 

Among  the  pirate  songs  is  one  of. 
Capt.  Kidd,  who  was  not  a  pirate  at  all. 
The  opening  hnes  are  here  given  as — 
"You  captains  brave  and  bold,  hear  our 
cries,  hear  our  cries; 

You  captains  brave  and  bold,  hear  our 
cries; 

You  captains  brave  and  bold,  though 

you  seem  uncontrol'd. 
Don't  for  the  sake  of  gold,  lose  your 

souls,  lose  your  souls; 
Don't  for  the'  sake  of  gold,  lose  your 

souls."  1 
We  prefer  the  version  heard  in  our  boy-  | 
hood— 

"My  name  was  Robert  Kidd,  as  I  sailed, 

as  I  sailed," 
though  we  could  not  understand  w'ny 
William  in  this,  as  in  another,  version 
was  changed  to  Robert.  Capt.  Charles 
I  Johnson,  in  his  history  of  pirates,  spells 
Kidd  "Kid."  The  editors  mention  in 
connection  with  this  ballad  about  Kidd 
an  English  minstrel  song  of  the  1850's 
entitled  "Sam  Hall."  Was  not  this 
famous  and  blasphemous  song  of  an 
earher  date?  One  Ross  was  the  singer 
at  the  Cider  Cellars,  which  Thackeray 
called  in  "Pendennis"  the  Back  Kitchen. 


Grand  Prix  de  Pologne    for    musical  j  njpe  'the  ambulatory  cigar  is  now  chiefly 


Is 


Colorful  seftmgs  and  attractive  cos- 
iismos  assist  the  Repertory  Piaver<:  thi<: 
-r-sk  in  presenting  an  eye-fl fiP'.™^ 


compositions.  It  was  in  1920  he  made 
Paris  his  dwelling  place. 

The  English  Singers,  seated  at  a  table, 
but  without  mugs  of  ale,  will  lift  up 
their  voices  in  English  motets,  madri- 
gals and  folk  songs,  cries  of  London, 
and  a  Spanish  street  cry,  song  and 
madrigal  in  Symphony  hall  next  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  People's  Symphony 
orchestra  that  afternoon,  conducted  by 
W.  F.  Hofm.an,  in  Jordan  hall,  will  give 
a  concert  in  memory  of  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer.  The  PauUst  choir.  Fr.  Finn,  con- 
ductor, will  give  a  concert  in  Symphony 
hall  next  Monday  evening. 

MR.  GINERY  TWITCHELL 

As  the  World  Wags:' 

Having  eaten  with  enjoyment,  but  im- 
prudently, on  Christmas,  I  passed  a 
restless  night  with  strange  and  feverish 
dreams.  (I  iJelieve  it  is  a  fact  that 
more  people  are  killed  by  over  and  un- 
wise eating  than  by  wrestling  with  the 
Demon  Rum.) 

In  one  of  my  dreams  that  night  I 
was  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Ginery  Twitchell, 
in  order  to  give  him  an  important  doc- 
ument, the  contents  of  which  were  un- 
known to  me.  Was  there  ever  a  Ginery 
Twitchell?  The  next  day  I  searched 
the  biographical  dictionaries  in  vain; 
yet  I  am  sure  he  existed.  It  was  mv 
impression  in  the  dream  that  he  had 
filled  an  important  governmental  posi- 
tion, possibly  soon  after  the  American 
revol,ution,  possibly  under  Madison,  per- 
haps Polk. 

If  he  is  only  a  phantasm,  a  creature 
of  my  perturbed  fancy,  how  did  I  come 
to  invoke  his  shade?  I  have  not  been 
in  a  ginnery  since  the  bars  began  to 
mourn.  I  had  not  that  day  drank  gin, 
synthetic  or  pre-war,  in  any  enticing 
form,  I  had  not  attempted  to  quote 
any  one  of  Maginn's  37  testimonial 
verses  in  favor  of  gin-twist.  The 
treacherous  Jemmy  Twitcher  of  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  was  not  in  mv  mind, 
nor  Eccles  in  Robertson's  "Caste."  I 
had  not  seen  a  print  of  Hogarth's  "Gin 
Lane"  for  several  years.  I  had  not  been 
reading  a  hfe  of  Byron,  who  was  given 
to  gin. 

jf^Pbd 


used."  It  is  true  that  Johnson  thought 
blowing  smoke  into  other  person's 
mouths,  eyes,  noses  "and  having  the 
same  thing  done  to  us"  is  a  shocking 
thing. 

But  as  Babbalanja  remarked  in  Mardi, 
"Life  itself  is  a  puff  and  a  wheeze,"  all 
thought  is  a  puff.  "Puff,  puff  my  vol- 
canoes; the  great  sun  itself  will  yet  go 
out  in  a  snuff,  and  all  Mardi  smoke  our 
its  last  wick."  We  commend  to  Mr 
Byington  the  17th  chapter,  volume  II 
of  Herman  Melville's  "Mardi,"  where 
the  philo.sophers  talk  as  they  smoke. 

"Whoso  weds  with  a  pipe  is  no  longer 
a  bachelor.  After  many  vexations,  he 
inay  go  home  to  that  faithful  counsellor, 
and  ever  find  it  full  of  kind  consolations 
and  suggestions.  But  not  thus  with 
cigars  or  cigarrets  (sic) :  the  acquaint- 
ances of  a  moment  chatted  with  in  by- 
places,  whenever  they  come  handy; 
their  existence  so  fugitive,  uncertain, 
imsatisfactory.  Once  ignited,  nothing 
like  longevity  pertains  to  them.  They 
never  grow  old.  Why,  my  lord,  the 
stump  of  a  cigarret  (sic)  is  an  abomi- 
nation; and  two  of  them  crossed  are 
more  of  a  memento-mori  than  a  brace 
of  thigh-bones  at  right  angles."  \ 

Ah,  if  these  ancients  named  by  Mr, 
Byington  had  only  known  tobacco!  Ifj 
Socrates  had  only  smoked,  the  Atheni-j 
ans  would  have  looked  on  him  as  a; 
good  fellow  and  he  would  not  have  taken 
to  hemlock,  a  pernicious  beverage;  but: 
Diogenes  would  have  chewe '  plug  to-| 
bacco  and  spat  from  his  tub  contemptu-i 
ouslv  at  the  great  Alexander. 

Let  those  who  rail  against  the    filthy  | 
weed"  remember  the  line  nf  Charles 
'  Lamb  when  a  "sour  physician"  com- 
pelled htm  to  give  up  .smoking; 
\  "None  e'er  prospered  who  defamea  tnee.  j 


There  were  heroes  in  the  Maine 
woods,  as  there  are  today;  John  Ross, 
for  example,  who  was  bound  to  get  his 
logs  out. 

"Now  the  night  that  I  was  married,  oh, 

And  laid  on  marriage  bed. 
Up  stept  John  Ross  and  Cyrus  Hewes 

And  stood  at  my  bed-head. 

i"  'Oh,  rise,  oh,  rise  young  married  man. 

And  come  along  with  me 
Tq  the  lonesome  hills  of  Suncook 

To  swamp  those  trees  for  me  '  " 

I  In  1916  the  editors  first  saw  the  word 
"lumberjack"  used  by  a  woodsman.  "It 
was  first  used  in  Maine,  so  far  as  known, 
by  Mr.  Holman  Day,  who  took  it  from 
Stewart  Edward  White's  western  stones  | 
and  made  it  familiar,  though  not  popu-  i 
lar.  in  his  books.  The  word  was  a  sure 
sign  of  an  outsider."  The  early  word 
was  "logger."  This  was  followed  by 
"lumberman."  Later  this  was  reserved 
for  operators;  laborers  were  called 
"woodsmen  .  .  .  this  is  used  by  com- 
panies and  employment  offices  when 
advertising  for  men  to  go  into  the 
woods." 


Fannie  H.  Eckstorm  and  Mary  W, 
Smyth,  having  collected -for  many  years 
folk  songs  of  the  woods  and  the  coast, 
have  published  through  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company  a  volurrie  of  370  large 
1  octavo  pages,  entitled  "Minstrelsy  of 
I  Maine,"   The  book  should  interest  stu- 


Let  us  sing  two  verses  from  "The  Jam 
on  Gerry's  Rock" ,  r,el?ti;ins  to  iWie  fate 
of  Young  Monroe. 

"They  took  him  from  his  watery  grave, 

brushed  back  his  raven  hair; 
There  was  one  fair  girl  among  them 

whose  sad  cries  rent  the  air — 
There  was  one  fair  form  among  them, 

a  maid  from  Saginaw  town. 
Whose  moans  and  cries  rose  to  the  skies 

for  her  true  love  who'd  gone  down, 

"Pair  Clara  was  a  noble  girl,  the  river 

man's  true  friend;  | 
She  lived  with  her  widowed  mother  j 
dear,  down  at  the  river's  bend;  | 
The  wages  of  her  own  true  love  the  boss  .| 

to  her  did  pay. 
And  the  shanty  boys  for  her  made  up 
a  generous  purse  next  day." 

Also  pathetic  is  "Jack  Haggerty,"  the 
song  of  a  broken-hearted  raftsman.  It 
was  a  western  song  originally. 
"I  dressed  her  in  muslins  and  the  finest 
of  lace. 

In  the  costly  linens  I  did  her  embrace, 
I  gave  her  my  wages  'to  keep  for  me 
safe, 

I  refused  her  nothing  I  could  get  in  the 
place. 

"One  day  on  Flat  River  a  note  I  re- 
ceived: 

She  said  from  her  promise  herself  she'd 
relieve 

For  another  true  lover,  who  had  long 
been  delayed, 
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And  the  next  time  I  saw  her  she'd  no 
more  be  a  maid." 
The  editors  suggest  that  the  inventor 
of  this  song  must  have  known  the  Eng- 
lish Pretty  Polly  Perkins"  which  begins . 
■I'm  a  broken-hearted  milkman  m 
grief  I  am  arrayed";  while  "Jack  Hag- 
aertv"  begins,  "I'm  a  heart-broken  rafts- 
man, from  Greenville  I  came."  But  one 
line  does  not  prove  the  acquaintance. 

There  is  Lawrence  Gorman's  "Hoboes 
I  of  Maine,"  a  picture  of  the  homeless 
woodsman's  life  in  Bangor  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.    "A  grimy  Picture  of 
dazed    doped,    half-drunk  woodsmen 
I  bling'loaded  in  the  early  morr|mg  upon 
1  the  up-river  train  at  the  .  old  yellow 
depot  to  be  sent  on  the  drives  after  a 
1  brief  carouse  upon  their  Y'^Hh^St 
I     •We  should  like  to  speak  of  the  Mount 
i  Desert  songs  and  legends:   "The  L'fe  o^ 
Nicholas  Thomas  of  Mount  Desert  in 
I  130  verses  written  by  himself  '"18": 
-Old  Joe"  of  the  Cranberry  islands 
"The  Death  of  William  Gilley    as  told 
Ibv  his  wife.    He  went  north  on  the 
Minerva  in  1829  and  never  returned. 
'  "One  night  as  1  lay  on  my  bed 
Mv  husband  appeared  imto  me 
ipart  naked,  part  clothed  as  I  thought, 
j  In  trouble  he  then  seemed  to  be. 

1  "Come  all  you  who  wish  for  good  days 
i  And  pleasureful  hours  to  see. 
Just  marry  with  Jesus  your  friend, 
And  widows  you  never  will  be. 


There  is  a  curious  chapter  telling  how 
Dr  Holmes's  "Ballad  of  the  Oysterman 
was  rewritten  by  the  Folk  to  make  i 
more  popular.  There  are  other  chapters 
bv  wav  of  excursions,  as  "The  June  ion 
of  the  Singer, "  "Ballads  and  Ba  lad 
1  Making"  and  others,  besides  the  text 
1  of  100  songs  with  explanatory  notes  and 

!  *'°Thr vocabulary  of  the  woodsmeri  de- 
i  serves  a  separate  article.    ""To  fall  a 
tree  is  always  used  to  "fell" .  a  tree. 
"Shanty"  for  "lumber  camp"  is  west- 
ern    in  Maine  a  shanty  was  a  rude 
woods  tavern,  sometimes  a    shack,  a 
Xce   to  obtain   liquor.  "Pod-auger 
flys."  old  times.  "Dungaryen-whoop- 
I  er  "  a  spirit  who  returned  to  the  spot 
i  where  he  was  killed  and  terrorized  by 
I  hi"  veils.    "Grief,"  heart-breakmg  hard 
Iwork,  great  difficulties. 
compartment  lor  stores  "Kennsoeck- 
I  er  "  carpet-bag,  vahse.  "To  jiUpoke  the 
'   whole  works."  to  bungle  a  job  Aiia 
I  these  are  onlv  a  few  of  the  words  that 
: ;  should  find  place  in  the  great  American 
Dialect  Dictionary  now  said  to  be  in 
I  preparation. 


me    I'  '-va   at  .  lie  time  ip.ued  thru.  ?flr 
,  Bloch  \vould  persist  in  being  an  ex- 
inonent  of  racial  music.  His  Concerto 
'  and  this  suite  show  that  he  can  write 
in  a  broader  vein  music  that  is^not  in 
spired  by  creed  and  dogma,  admirable 
as  it  may  be  as  an  expression  of  the 
Hebraic  mind;  but  music  that  makes  ite 
appeal  without  thought  of  the  past 
elory    the  persecutions,  the  prophetic 
visions,  the  persistent  faith  ot  Israel^ 
Mr  Tansman's  concerto,  which  was 
performed  for  the  first  time   is  more 
rloselv  knit,  with  more  continuity  oi 
mought  a  firmer  control  of  techn^al 
resources,  and  a  sense  of  warmer  color 
than  were  displayed  in  the  works  pre- 
viously heard  at  these  concerts.  No 
doubt  he  bestowed  the  greatest  pains 
on  the  first  movement,  which  seemed, 
as  played  last  night,  the  least  striking. 
I  theCst  interesting  section    The  Scher- 
zo   not  so  pretentious,  is  freer  more 
sponuneous,  fascinating  by  ts  charac- 
ter of  "perpetual  movement    for  the 
piano  while  the  trio  with  "s  wavering 
tonality  ar.1  its  suggestion  of  Polish 
melodic  origin  has  an  emotional  feeling 
that  is  not  to  be  readily  found  in  the 
opening  Allegro. 
But  the  cradle-song  built  on  a  long 
I  sustained  pedal  has  true  beauty  a 
!  simplicity  that  is  not  affected,  while 
the  rhythmic  treatment  of  this  whole 
introduction  to  the  Finale  has  an  exotic 
I  charm  that  should  be  of  universal  ap- 
neal     Mr.  Tansman  and  his  Concerto 
1  were  heartily  applauded.    It  is  needless 
i  to  <^ay  that  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  who  has 
I  long  been  interested  in  Mr.  Tansman, 
:  had  carefully  prepared  the  performance, 
i  which  was  brilliant 


The  fourth  symphony  of  Brahms  is 
evidently  dear  to  Mr.   Koussevitzky  s 

!  heart,  for  since  his  arrival  here  he  has 
put  it  several  times  on  his  programs, 
yet  this  symphony  is  to  some  granitic, 
with  pages  in  which  Brahms  is  seen 
1  treading  water  until  he  can  again  strike 
out  thematically;  a  work  that  as  the 
perplexed  man  in  "Great  Expectations 
said  to  the  actor  who  asked  hun  what 
he  thought  of  his  portrayal  of  Hamlet 
is  "massive  and  concrete." 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  The  next  concerts  wiU  be 
on  Friday  afternoon,  Jan.  13,  and  bat - 
urday  evening,  Jan.  14.  Maurice  Ravel 
will  conduct,  as  guest,  these  composi- 
tions by  him  "Couperin's  Tomb''  (suite 
in  four  movements);  Ravel's  orchestra- 
1  tion  of  Debussy's  Saranande  and  Dance. 
I  the  Spanish  rhapsody;  "Scheherazade 
(three  poems  for  voice  and  orcnestra, 
Lisa  Roma,  singer) ;  "The  Waltz. 


TANSMAN  CONCERTO  | 
HERE  FIRST  TIME  | 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  11th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  took  place  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Bloch,  Four  Episodes  for  Cham- 
ber Orchestra.  Tansman.  Concerto  No. 
2  for  piano  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Tans- 
man, pianist).  Brahms.  Symphony,  E 
minor.  No.  4. 

Bloch's  Suite  (Humoresque  Macabre, 
Obsession,  Calm,  Chinese)  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It 
was  submitted  for  Tchaikovsky's  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet"  which  had  been  an- 
nounced. The  suite,  written  originally 
for  piano,  string  quintet,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon  and  horn,  was  award- 
ed the  Carolyn  Beebe  N.  Y.  Chamber 
Music  society  Prize  and  first  performed 
at  New  York. 

The  music  would  naturally  have  had 
a  different  effect  last  night  if  it  had 
been  plaved  in  its  original  form.  The 
piano,  which  is  treated  in  a  remarkable, 
often  novel  manner,  would  not  have 
been  covered  at  times  by  the  great 
body  of  strings;  the  proportion  de- 
signed by  the  composer  was  necessarily 
destroyed.  We  understand  that  Mr.  \ 
Koussevitzky  obtained  Mr.  Bloch's  per-  j 
mission  to  use  the  whole  string  section 
of  the  orchestra.  (Composers  are  eager 
for  performances  in  any  form.) 

While  we  should  like  to  hear  this 
music  as  it  was  written,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  it  as  it  was  performed,  even 
in  a  swollen  manner.  Mr.  Bloch  having 
forsaken  for  the  time  Sinai  and  Jerusa- 
1  lem  has  written  a  suite  delightful  by 
iU  soirit  and  humor;  music  original  m 
conception  and  expression;  frame  as  far 
T  three  movements  are  concerned  The 
^  that  is  more  involved,  a  Uttle  la- 
'  <^   ■-  .     iL'pd  with  fine  poetic  feel- 


FAEEWELL,  LIZZIE 

(For  as  tlie  Worlrt  Wags.) 

Good-by,  Old  Flivver.   Now  my  heart  ic 

sore, 

My  soul  is  heavy  and  my  spirits  wear: 
Since  you  vamoosed  from  sight  forever- 
more. 

How  could  you  do  it?    Look!    My  eyes 

are  bleary, 
i  I'm  full  of  sorrow  and  of  black  despair 
Since  you.  Sweet  'Lisabeth,  gave  me  the 

ai{. 

I  hope  you've  gone  where  you  will  b^' 

more  happy 
[Than  I  could  make  you  while  you  si,ii: 

were  mine; 
Our  life  together  was  quite  often  scrapr" 
As  we  v/ent  tearing,  screeching  down  tl;  , 
line 

And  scared  the  neighbors'  dogs  anc: 

girls  and  boys 
Most  half  to  death  with  your  mfern:! 
j  noise. 

'  You've  nobly  carried  me  both  far  an.". 
:  wide  .  , 

I  Arid  fought  with  me  good  many  a  wick- 
ed battle 

I  'Gainst  snow  and  rain.    Then  in  your 

I  youth  and  pride 

;  You  sure  could  run  and  also  sure  could 

'  Them  was  the  great,  the  glorious,  hap- 
I         Py  <^ays 

!  When  nothing  on  this  earth  us  two 
j  could  faze. 

I  They  tell  me  Henry  has  produced  a  car 
I  Way,  way  beyond  you  both  in  speed  and 
i  manner  , 

Which  soon  will  glimmer  like  a  glori- 
'  cus  star  .  ■  v. 

On  old  man  Ford's  proud  and  triumph- 
ant banner, 

A  most  refined  and  handsome  little  bus 

Is  coming,  so  they  say.  next  spring 
to  us. 

But,  Oh,  Sweet  'Lisabeth,  it  never  will 
Become  that  shrine  for  my  most  tender 

feelings  ,    ,       _  , 

Which  you  have  been.   Oh,  how  I  Jove 

you  still—  ^,  , 

Coughs,  groans  and  rattles  and  those 

awful  squealings — 
I  love  them  all.  And  now  I  wish  to  die; 
My  heart,  Dear  Flivver-o-mme,  is  broke. 
Good-by!    •  t, 
Eyerett.  ^_        K.  F.  M. 

CONCERNING  TWITCHELl 

lilr.  Herkimer  Johnson  in  his  dream 
was  pursuing  Mr.  Ginery  Twitchell  in 
order  to  give  tiim  an  inr;-  •  :  ?  C' ':•}- 
ment.  As  our  i;eader; .  t 


I-  L  A,  kiiu  .V.  Mr.  .JoVjii 
wondered  whether  there  ever  was  a  ma.i 

"^YeTMr.  Johnson,  there  was  a  Ginery 
Tvv^^tchell  born  in  1811  at  Athol  and 
Sown  to  many  in  New  England.  He 
was  first  interested  in  stage  coaching 
liter  (in  1847)  in  the  management  of 
thf  Boston  &  Worcester  railroad,  of 
which  he  became  president  in  ISS'^-  He 
served  three  terms  in, Congress  (1867- 
1873)  and^died.  highly  respected,  in 
Brookline  Ih  1883.    ,  ,  ^ 

A  correspondent  wishes  us  to  tell  Mk 
Johnson  that  the  "(a"  in  Gi^e^y 
hard  as  in  "gout,"  not  sott  as  m  gm. 

IT'S  A  SAD  STOKY 

Mr.  Johnson  called  at  The  Hej-aM 
oflic"  ye.sterday  and  assured  us  . that, 
hf  had  never,  heard  the  name  of  Ginery  ] 
Twitchell,  never  seen  it  m  print.  Tnat 
?s\vhy  the  dream  seemed      f^traord  " 
narv  to  me.  There  is  a  possible  explan- 
ation    Wh»n  I  was  a  boy  I  collected 
names  of  locomotive  engines.    You  say 
Ml!  -f'w^tchell  was  at  one  time  a  rail- 
rn-id  man  even  a  president.  Perhaps 
\n  engine  bore  his  name,  as  names  o 
railioad  officers  were  to  be  seen  on 
o  omotives  from.  Springfield  Mass  o 
Rutland  and  Buriington,  \a  Anyhow  the 
name  must  in  some  way  have  ent«eo 
mv  subconscious  mind  yeais  f  SO^  J^°;; 
what   could  have  broughu  it  out  on 
Phristm™  night  from  that  vast  mys- 
terious i-eservoir?    Perhaps  the  Day  of 
Judgment  Is  the  awful  day  when  the  e 
vpVpi-voirs  will  be  wholly  emptied.  Whet  ■ 
one  of  ul  will  not  then  stand  ashamed 

lonely,  silent  midnight  to   la.w   w  i u 
confusion  in  ^nemory  among  the  |i.- 
hcrins  nonsense  to  find  the  motive 
this  contemptible^achmnation. 

the  World  Wags:  .  „ 

There  is  yet  one  unlamented  e,vil  of 
modern  life  With  the  present  custom 
Tb^arinr  children  in  hospitals,  what 
will  Dost"ritv  do  for  the  birthplaces  of 
Iveat  men-'  No  lowly  thatched  cottage, 
not  even  a  brick  house,  will  be  shown 
o  thr  admirers  of  illustrious  citizens^ 
Instead,  will  they  see  m  some  hospita  a 
tebfet:  "in  room  37  was  born  John 
Jones,  Chief  Justice,  etc.  ?  Must  ,we 
revise  the  familiar  ditty,  and  smg. 
"How  ill  I  remember  the  ward  where 

^  Shall °starry-eyed  Romance  be  thus 
banished  by  stern  Queen^Hyge^a.^^^_ 


10  go  ami  cnanm  ,u:i'  ar.-.t. 
For  well  t  know  an  filtered  guise 

May  possibly  alla>. 
The  temper  she  mig'-t  otherwise 
Be  tempted  to  dispay.  ^ 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  spelled  t| 
surname  of  the  dream-man  "Twitchel  | 
He  tells  us  the  name  was  so  spelled 
the  thick  envelope  he  was  trying 
give  him.    Some  of  our  corresponder  I 
spell  the  name  In  the  same  way.  Til 
letter   from   Mr.    Frank   L.  Watsc 
attorney  for  the  Boston  &  Albany  Ral 
road,  should  settle  this  important  maj 
ter. 

"Ginery  Twichell  was  assistant  supcj 
intendent  of  the  Boston  &  Worceslj 
Railroad  Corporation  from  June  1,  181 
to  May  7,  1849;  superintendent  fnj 
May  7,  1849  to  Oct.  1,  1858;  and  preP 
dent  from  Feb.  5,  1857  to  Dec.  1,  18i 
when  the  Boston  &  Worcester  a  I 
other  roads  became  the  Boston  &  Albal 
Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  wasi 
director  for  several  years. 

"In  those  days  the  superintendent  ix 
paid  $2500  and  the  president  $3000 1 
year." 


The  Eni 


Mr  Robert  K.  Shaw,  librarian  of  t 
Free  Public  Library.  Worcester,  is  a 
itjr  "Twichell,"  whom  he  describes  I 
"a  famous  express  rider."  He  ref(l 
us  to  a  little  book,  "Forty  Immortals  | 
Worcester  and  its  County." 

"G.  F.  H."  spells  the  name  with  I 
"t"  and  says  that  he  lived  on  HarrisI 
place,  Brookline — now  Kent  street— "ij 
rectly  opposite  where  my  father  livj 
when  I  was  a  baby;  the  old  house  f 
still  standing." 

"C.  H.  C."  Is  also  for  "t"  in  the  sil 
name.    He  remembers  our  hero  as 
Massachusetts  Congressman  "represeij 
ing  the  Southern  Boston  and  Brooklr, 
district.  He  was  then  an  elderly  gent 
man  of  stout  figure,  ruddy  complexK 
liberally   bewhiskered   and  complet 
lacking  in  fluency  of  speech.    He  h 
been,  I  think,  a  stage  driver  in  ea 
youth,  then  an  owner  of  stage  lin' 
and  later  was  interested  in  railroa 
In  his  years  of  sertice  in  Washing! 
I  am  quite  sure  he  never  made  a  spee^. 
nor  do  I  believe  he  even  ventured^ 
motion  to  adjourn,  but  he  was  a  go 
safe,  reliable  representative.     We  , 
know  that  names  and  incidents  Icj 
forgotten  return  to  us  in  our  dreai] 
with  no  apparent  cause  and  Mr.  Jorj 
son's  dream  is  simply  a  case  in  p~'" 
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The  answer  to  this  is  a  sentence  from 
g  speech  of  Counsellor  Phillips  at  a 
Dublic  dinner  in  Ireland,  on  his  health 
being  given  together  with  that  of__.^r. 
Pavne  a  young  American,  1817.  bir, 
it  matters  very  little  what  immediate 
■spot  may  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
such  a  man  as  Washington."— Ed. 


TO  MILTON 

(Not  the  mute  and  inglorious) 
Here's   to  "Milton,"  the  perfect  an- 
nouncer! , 
Whose  voice  must  be  truly  a  bouncei ! 
I  lift  up  my  soul 
To  your  soft,  mellow  roll: 
You  true  French  and  German  pro- 
nouncer.  W.  I.  T. 

Farmington,  Mc. 


"V.  F.  C."  gives  interesting  infor 
tion:  "Ginery  Twichell  early  forme 
determination  to  abstain  from  all 
toxicating  drinks.   At  the  age  of  19 
took  charge  of  the  stage  line  from  Ba 
to  Worcester  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  became  owner  of  over  200  hor 
and  of  several  lines  of  stage  coaci 

I  between  Worcester  and  points  in  M; 

I  sachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  V 
mont.   In  1848  Ginery  Twichell  beca 
associated  with  the  Boston  and  Wove 
ter  railroad,  rising  to  the  office  of  prr 
dent  in  February,  1857.   He  was  elec 
to  the  40th,  41st  and  42d  Congresses 
substantial  majorities.    In  1870  he 
came  president  of  the  Atchison,  Tops, 
&  Santa  Fe  railroad.   He  also  held  ' 
office  of  president  of  the  Hoosac  Tun 
&  Western  railroad.  He  died  at  Bro 
line  on  July  23,  1883.    An  oil  port; 
of  the  Hon.  Ginery  Twichell  graces 
walls  of  the  Barre  Library.   We  read 
a  'Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Ginery  Twichi 
Boston,  1883.  that  'he  was  especia 
desirous  of  securing  habits  of  temp 
ance  among  his  employes  and  for  tl 
purpose  v^ould  induce  them  to  sign 
temperance  pledge  with  himself,  lab 
ing     with     them     personally  a 
privately.' " 
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As  the  World  Wags; 

Old  version:  "While  the  light  hang, 
out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  re- 
turn "  New  version:  "V/hile  habeas  cor- 
pus writs  there  be,  the  ornensst  crootcs 
can  all  go  free."  H.  L. 

THE  RIGHT  MOMENT 

(K  famous  notross  doflares  that  ill-temper 
oairciitcn  l)e  cured  by  <;haiifrinir  ones  dress.) 

Let  orhers  deem  the  twilight  time 

Th»proper  hour  and  fit 
For  owning  up  to  any  crime 

They've  happened  to  commit. 
Or  I-t  the  firelight's  dying  glow 

Suoport  their  humble  pleas 
For  pardon  and  reprieve— I  know 

A  trick  worth  two  of  these. 

When -I  must  tell  (and  thereby  jar) 

That  patient  wife  of  mine, 
How  I've  demobilized  the  car 

Or  asked  the  Browns  to  dine, 
Or.  delving  in  my  overcoat. 

In  place  of  what  I  seek 
I  find  the  still  unposted  note 

She  gave  me  Friday  week. 


My 


time  I  deftly  single  ouV\ 
'\  h-<ten  to  copfeBS  \ 


eajifui; 
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Mr.  Perry  Walton  refers  us  to  a  st 
about  Mr.  Twichell  which  is  in  "K 
toric  Events  of  Worcester."  prepared 
the  Worcester  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
1922  by  the  Boston  firm  of  Walton  j 
vertising  and  Printing  Co. 

The  ride  that  made  Twichell  fatr 
was  on  Jan.  23,  1846,  -when  there 
question  of  the  boundaries  and  titli 
the  future  state  of  Oregon.  Dispat( 
from  England,  which  were  to  arriv 
Boston  on  the  steamer  Hibernia,  • 
eagerly  awaited  by  the  New  York  n 
papers.  The  New  York  Herald  sec  , 
the  exclusive  right    to    the  quic 
means  of  transmission.   "It  made 
rangements  for  the  dispatches  t  m 
brought  on  a  special  engine  by  the 
ton  and  Norwich  Railroad,  which  ^ 
nected  by  beat  with  Long  Islanc 
thence  to  New  York  City.  The 
condition  on  which  the  other  i 
could  secure  such  direct  means  wa 
the  engine  they  chartered  would  ep  n  it  g 
Boston  fifteen  minutes  after  the        \  . 
aid's.    This   condition    was   ac(  r 
and  when  the  second  engine  r  pr 
Worcester.  Ginery  Twichell  met  of 
lost  no  time  in  taking  the  disp  ^ 
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The  English  Singers  ha*  prepared  an  interesting  program  for  their 
oncert  this  afternoon.  The  James  of  Byrd,  Wilbye,  Gibbons  are,  alas,  only 
ames  to  lovers  of  music  in  tljis  city,  yet  they  were  great  masters;  Byrd  and 
ribbons,  masters  of  music  for  the  church  as  well  as  of  music  that  has  been 
y  J  ngularly  called  "profane,"  for  if  Masses  by  Byrd  are  perhaps  the  finest  ex- 
^P'^^      English  composition,  Byrd  published  in  1589  his  "Songs  of  Sun- 
Natures,  some  of  gra-.itie,  and  others  of  mirth,  fit  for  all  companies  and 
)yces";  Gibbons  published  madrigals  and  wrote  "The  Cryes  of  London," 
iited  from  the  British  Museum  manuscript  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Bridge 
.-  -They  were  originally  set  for  four  voices  with  instruments.) 

Any  one  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the'  Old  English  masters 
ould  read  Jeffi^py  Pulver's  "Biographical  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Music" 


Biina'd  Peter  Warlock's  "The  English  Ayre." 


m  There  has  been  a  dispute  over  the  precise  meaning  of  "naked  bed." 
•finally  the  term  was  used  with  reference  to  the  custom  of  sleeping  en 
ly  naked;  later  it  denoted  the  removal  of  ordinary  wearing  apparel.  Thus 
yson  wrote  in  1617:   "I  had  never  lien  (sic)  in  naked  bed  since  I  came 
n  Venice.  .  .  having  always  slept  ...  in  my  doublet,  with  linnen  breeches 
stockings."   There  is  a  learned  and  curious  dissertation  entitled  "De 
«n[nd  date  la  chemise  de  nuit?"  in  "Les  Indiscretions  de  1'  Histoire 
,,anes, 

BO 


As  for  l^iwardes  (1523-1566),  he  was  a  poet,  playwright,  composer  and 
pletiter  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  is  admitted  that  he  wrote 
«^  verses  of  "In  going  to  my  naked  bed."   In  all  probability  he  wrote  the 
lij  ic. 

iroai   


'iect 


#1 


The  names  of  Bateson,  Edwardes  and  Weelkes  are  not  so  familiar  Little 
knmvn  of  Thomas  Bateson's  life.  He  was  organist  of  Chester  Cathedral 
1599.  Weelkes  was  a  late  Tudor  composer  who  wrote  for  instruments  and 
ded  voice  parts  to  them,  besides  writing  much  for  voices  alone 
Richard  Edwardes  will  be  represented  this  afternoon  by  his  music  to 
own  verses  that  are  to  be  found  in  many  anthologies  of  poetry  This 
;m,  headed  "Amantium  irae  redintegratio  amoris,"  begins: 
In  going  to  my  naked  bed  as  one  that  would  slept 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wepf 
She  sigh-ed  sore  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring  the  babe  to  rest. 
That  would  not  cease  but  cri-ed  still,  in  sucking  at  her  breast 
She  was  fuU  weary  of  her  watch,  and  griev-ed  with  her  child," 
She  rock-ed  it  and  rated  it,  till  that  on  her  it  smiled' 
Then  did  she  say:   'No'w  have  I  found  this  proverb  true  to  prove 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  Is  of  Love'! 
This  is  modernized  from  "The  Parajjise  of  Dainty  Devises 
the  most  part  by  M.  Edwardes  .  .  .  whereunto 
ientions,  very  pleasant  and  delightful." 


is  added 


.  .  .  written 
sundry  new 


by  Dr. 


iin^The  old  folk  song,  "Brigg  Fair,"  here  arranged  by  Percy  Grainger  led 
*5tus  to  write  his  Rhapsody  for  orchestra  which  was  performed  here  bv  the 
on  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1910. 
"The  Cryes  of  London."   Street  cries  have  inspired  composers  French 
s  Mish  and  others  from  early  days  to  Charpentier  with  his  opera  '"Louise  '• 
•  :e  are  many  collections  of  these  cries  in  several  languages    The  monu- 
tal  work  is  by  Kastner.   Deering,  who  left  a  couple  of  sets  of  "Cryes  " 
descended  of  a  "right  ancient  family,"  but  illegitimately.    He  was  a 
lolic,  musically  inclined,  sent  as  a  youth  to  Italy.    In  Brussels  he  was 
f '  Enghsh  nuns  living  in  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

^.L         \  ?  ^^''^  '"^'"""^  Henrietta  Maria,  Deering  wis 

Bt  organist  to  her.  He  evidently  prospered,  for  by  his  will  he  left  plate 
^^^^^^"^  '^'"^  °r  £50;  to  the  queen  £90.  He  died  not  fater 
1  30.  Cromwell  liked  his  music.   John  Kingston,  with  two  of  W  iovj 

th/™""/r  ^^^"^  '""^^t^  t°  the  Puritan  Protector 

■3^toh  h  ^°      ^"^-^"^  ^^-e  arranged  by  (^or- 


and 


wand  of 
Peasant," ; 


GONE  BEYOND  RECALL 

le  Editor -of  The  Herald- 

4r  LDDite  c«i  „       i   J"       ™»»"<1  Uy  the  waving 

-  men  and 

Tu  ^'g?i:if  Sr^rtor  ^^^7;  ^-P--'-^^«c,  non-existent  but 
and  looks  back  over  toe  Slim iZ'i^^'  ^""^  ^^'^^^  "^^"^al  can- 
of  absorbing  variety  and  iSlf  °'  "'^^  ^" 

:sociations  that  ..1:^^::^^::^^  histf"  ^^^"^^  ^^^^'^^='' 

f^weftrL'i^srnd"'^"^    "'^^     — p-^^^ 

y  01  sound,  music,  or  the  long  since  stilled  voices 


"The  Bohemian  Girl,'-  one  or  an- 


!0  j|more 


and  worshipped  friends  and^rH^f  ^     "''^  ^"'^^^  ^'"'^^^  °t 

Arbuckle;  the  melodSs  tot.  ^°PP'tz.  the  cor- 

of  Agnes  Perry  sf  tSe  c  ear  and  ^^anfrau;  the  rich 

iictuous  variety  Of  idolized  Willi  ""'"^  °^  ^^^^'^^  Thome; 

and  treasured  ^Pet^^  re^d^nn^  V^^^^ 


dearly 
so  many, 


^e  the  starry  firmament,  which     iimifi»      ■  • 
■^ies  pictures.,  ^  ^  limitless,  so  is  my  Art  Gallery  of 

ampa!"  You  started  a  troir.  ii. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH 
ppose  Handel's  "Messiah"  li^tn  v.^ 
reater  in  number  than  at  the  fir^t  ^J^f  ^  ^         '^°™''  ^'"S" 
estration  as  Handel  oWnnL  ?<■         ^^^mance  in  Dublin,  and  with 
of  Mozart  and  others    .     "     *  *  "i'"- 
■Messiah"  solo  sopranos  we^  aZeTi  h'*/'       '^^"^'^  ^^^'^  ^'^'^ 
ar.  even  in  "I  know  that  mv  rIh!!  '     f'"'^  ^"P''^^"^  ^o  interpolate 
-     myjRedeemer  hveth";  would  not  the  per- 


ch 
lents 


immancc  bo  ,?n  intercslmg  one?  Handcls  orchestraUon  as  he  iel-i,  xCixiT. 
been  used  in  this  country  as  in  England.  Would  we  find  it  thin  and  pale'.' 
But  he  wrote  it  for  a  comparatively  small  chorus.  He  was  pleased  with  those 
Dubhn  singers,  for  he  wrote  to  Jennens:  "I  have  found  another  tenor  voice 
which  gives  great  satisfaction;  the  basses  and  counter-tenors  are  very  good, 
and  the  rest  of  the  chorus  singers  by  my  directions  do  exceedingly  well." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  his  altos  were  male  singers.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Handel,  writing  oratorios,  was  always  a  man  of  the  opera; 
that  the  oratorio  solos  should  be  sung  in  the  operatic  manner  of  his  day. 

As  the  "Messiah"  is  now  performed,  one  can  see  Handel,  not  tearing 
his  hair,  but  shaking  his  head  till  the  powder  flies  in  all  directions  from 
his  majestic  wig. 


John  L.  Balderston,  writing  from  London  to  the  World,  concludes  an  in- 
structive article  by  saying  that  the  English  know  how  to  write  plays,  the 
Americans  how  to  perform  them.  "English  actors  and  actresses  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  terrible."  He  says  that  in  New  York  audiences  like  the  voices 
and  mannerjs  of  the  English:  "You  ignore  the  patent  fact  that  they  cannot 
act.  I  walked  into  a  New  York  theatre  during  rehearsal  this  autumn  and 
observed  a  $25-a-week  provincial  English  actor,  who  eouldn't  get  a  job  in 
the  West  End  of  London  at  any  price,  walking  through  his  part.  'He's  Eng- 
glish,'  whispered  the  American  producer.  That's  why  he  acts  that  way.  They 
are  reserved,  they  never  show  anything.'  This  fortunate  immigrant,  i  later 
learned,  gets  $250  a  week.  He  knows  how  to  wear  his  clothes  and  hand  tea- 
cups and  his  voice  is  soft.  My  advice  to  bad  actors,  if  domiciled  in  New 
York,  is  take  the  next  boat.  My  advice  to  bad  actors,  if  resident  in  London 


is — the  same.' 


P.  H. 


SOUTHERN  SOCIETY] 


As  Portrayed  in  the  Play  "Coquette,"  with 
Helen  Hayes,  the  Reckless  Flirt 


Jerking  away  from  Grand  Central  station  in  a  yellow  taxicab,  you  hold 
the  theatre  page  of  the  Times  as  firmly  as  possible  before  your  eyes.  As 
the  names  of  the  plays  go  up  and  down  it  is  fairly  easy  to  reject  most  of 
them.  With  only  Friday  night  to  be  given  to  a  play,  "Fallen  Angels"  is  out 
of  the  question — we  haven't  time  to  be  merely  smutty.  "The  Command  to 
Love,"  now  so  denatured  of  its  continental  wit  by  our  noble  American  cen- 
sorship, must  be  simply  one  more  thin  ice  comedy.  No  "Manhattan  Marys" 
or  "Five  O'clock  Girls"— we  have  too  many  of  them  in  our  own  Boston, 
city  of  intellectual  pleasures.  "Porgy"— well— perhaps,  though  the  stark  life 
of  the  book  is  said  to  be  obscured  by  over-colorful  staging.  "The  Trial  of 
Mary  Dugan" — after  all,  a  mystery  play  in  a  new  dress  even  if  Ann  Harding: 
is  in  it.  "Burlesque" — "Broadway"  has  just  played  in  Boston.  A  little  name, 
most  modest  of  announcements,  simply  "Helen  Hayes  in  Coquette,"  tucked 
away  between  glaring  notices  of  "Restless  Women"  and  "White  Eagle,"  it 
is  still  the  brightest  name  on  the  page.  The  little  name  grows  gigantic, 
enormous,  wrapped  about  with  numberless  pages  of  critical  ecstasy.  The 
newspaper  ink  alone  used  in  describing  this  production  if  placed  end  to  end 
would  fill  Grant's  tomb. 


Passing  over  a  truly  epic  struggle  to  get  two  tickets,  together  or  separate, 
by  means  of  agencies,  friends,  friends'  clubs,  and  Anally  a  blotchy  derbied 
gentleman  waving  greasy  pasteboards  outside  the  theatre,  eight  o'clock  finds 
us  ensconsed  in  the  eighth  row  of  the  balcony,  and  lu^ky  to  get  there.  It 
is  benefit  night  for  the  Brooklyn  Hospital.  The  balcony  surges  with  matrons 
redolent  of  Quelque-fleurs,  handkerchiefed,  prepared  to  throb  at  this  tale 
of  young  love.  Mayor  Walker  appears,  immaculate,  urban,  in  a  box.  We 
assume  that  he  is  prepared  to  throb,  too.  If  Zeus  sometimes  smiled,  why 
should  not  Mayor  Walker  weep? 


All  ye  who  come  to  "Coquette"  in  search  of  pleasant  emotional  titillation, 
prepare  for  disappointment.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enjoy  consciously 
an  emotion  when  you  are  too  breathless  to  feel  one.  The  play  opens  very 
simply,  a  cross  section,  of  the  pleasant  life  of  a  Southern  family  of  good 
position.  Helen  Hayes,  as  the  young  daughter,  is  a  belle  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, a  little  feminine  creature  with  no  modern  illusions  about  the  value 
of  frankness.  She  has  always  ruled  her  world  by  flattery,  evasion  is  as 
natural  and  effortless  as  breathing  to  her,  she  is  dishonest  in  the  nicest  and 
most  charming  way  in  the  world.  She  is  a  delectable  and  perfectly  respect- 
able little  flirt,  playing  on  the  heart  strings  of  her  surrounding  males  like 
an  immature  and  well-chaperoned  young  Circe. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  society  of  this  southern  city  unfold 
in  Dr.  Besant's  home.  Flowers  are  apparently  as  usual  an  expression  of 
masculine  interest  here  as  telephone  calls  in  our  colder  northern  climate. 
At  a  dance  even  the  most  extreme  of  southern  belles  are  expected  to  stay 
on  the  dance  floor,  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the  many  rather  than  gracing 
the  motor  cars  of  the  few,  and  to  return  home  at  half  past  12.  Here  lingers 
a  ijuaint  before-the-war  flavor  of  chivalry.  A  nice  girl  may  be  as  desperate 
a  flirt  as  she  is  able,  in  the  old  conventional  way.  If  she  confines  herself  to 
melting  fboks  and  soft  words,  takes  always  and  gives  never,  she  is  an  angel 
of  spotless  womanhood,  and  her  name  may  not  be  spoken  by  a  young  man 
in  a  florist's  shop,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  "give  satisfaction"  to  her  father. 

These  southern  beauties  are  not  asked  to  dinner  parties  and  taken  on  to 
dances  where  their  eligible  young  men  are  gathered  in  a  more  or  less  sober 
stag  line.  In  this  community,  true  to  the  old  traditions,  the  young  men  do 
the  pursuing.  The  girls  have  "dates,"  and  a  very  fortunate  youn;j  man  may 
be  able  to  engage  Norma  Besant's  company  for  a  party  three  weeks  ahead. 


•  nr  Besanfs  vague  uneasiness  at  this  extreme  popularity  sounds  the 
first  notfof  tragedy  He  is  worried,  some  faint  foreboding  fills  his  mind. 
?hen  Se  a  recuS  deeper  motif  the  name  of  Michael  Jeffery  weaves  it^ 
Sf  Ui to  the  comSsation  of  the  Besant  household.  Michael  is  a  wild  j-ouns 
rSan  ;  or  dSSin.  in  the  city  but  outside  the  very  "Prist's  ho" 

youn    menjNn  describes  him  as  "Norma  s  latest 

'•^'^'h^TSrSeSat^artctised  manner  in  the  world  Norma,  e^ort 
for  hat  evening  finds  that  he  is  not  to  take  Norma,  but  little  Betty  Lee 
o  tLe  dance  Norma  had  really  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  "because  she 
felt  so  sorry  for  him"  had  arranged  to  go-the  deeper  note  agam-with 

WUh  the  entrance  of  this  dark  boy,  reality  seizes  little  Norma.  Passion 
is  something  she  cannot  evade.  She  feels  an  intense  necessity  to  be  honest 
with  Mtha'l-s  fierce  love.  There  is  something  in  him  she  -nnot  -bd^^^ 
cannot  wind  around  her  pretty  finger.   He  strips  her  of  her  little  arts.  She 

'  Eufot  Cabot,  as  this  boy.  gives  a  performance  of  inarticulate  passion 
that  could  not  be  improved.  He  is  the  outsider,  uncurbed,  "little  blessed  with 
the  soft  phrase  of  p^ice,"  and  with  that  something  passionate  and  real 
beneath  that  has  held  Norma  from  the  moment  she  saw  him  and  will  always 
hold  her  Alfred  Lunfs  Dmitri  in  "The  Brothers  Karamazov  was  a  more 
introspective  and  cultured  Michael.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  two  creatures 
of  vitality  better  played  than  by  these  two  actors. 

'  Dark  clouds  are  gathering  over  Normals  flimsy,  delicately-spun  little 
existence,  Michael  has  gone  away  for  six  months  to  work  for  her.  Witn 
her  old  habits  of  evasion  she  puts  off  telling  her  father  that  she  loves  him 
and  promises  not  to  see  him  again.  After  three  months  he  comes  back, 
hungry  for  her,  goes  to  the  party  where  she  is  dancing.  They  go  off  to- 
gether   Life  has  little  Norma  firmly.    She  can  play  no  longer. 

The  next  day  the  boy  appears  abruptly,  scattering  the  young  people 
gathered  in  Norma's  living  room  with  an  intense  "I  must  speak  to  Norma 
alone  "  Remorse,  passionate  love,  adoration  struggle  for  expression  in  him. 
Norma  has  no  regret.  She  is  his-she  is  unquestioning.  The  scene  is  so 
moving  that  the  throbbers,  neglecting  to  heave  their  usual  sighs,  pay  the 
two  young  actors  a  tribute  of  absolute  silence.  Dr.  Besant.  interrupting, 
angrily  orders  the  unsuitable  boy  from  the  house.  Michael  tries  to  e:iplam, 
to  express  his  love  for  Norma.  Meeting  with  insult  after  insult  he  loses  his 
temper,  shouts  out  the  truth,  tells  Norma  he  will  return  in  the  afternoon 
to  marry  her,  and  storms  from  the  house. 


!j'i^o.„''^if  'r!^r,ihBn  ^hPpni'i?(»''1-hprp"'V'r  lio^  '"8.  thus  entitling  Beau  o£  the  Beau-{ 
^^^^'^^  °L^il'5^S"  t^v.l  iollis  to  have  the  Sabreur  tacked  onto' 


Reality  has  been  making  a  woman  of  Norma  but  she  has  grown  too 
quickly.  When  Dr.  Besant  turns  to  her  and  asks  her  if  her  lover  told  the 
truth,  the  weight  of  his  traditions  of  spotless  girlhood  and  her  years  of 
feminine  evasions  are  Ico  much  for  her.    She  is  unable  to  say  the  simple, 

I  devastating  words  to  an  angry  father  waiting  in  absolute  confidence  for  Mer 
denial.   She  will  wait,  and  get  around  him. 

His  daughter's  name  insulted,  there  is  only  one  thing  for  a  southern 
^cntleman  to  do.  Dr.  Besant  shoots  Michael,  and  gives  himself  up  to  the 
police.  Helen  Hayes  has  never  done  anything  more  poignant  than  the  scene 

'  where  Norma  learns  of  her  boy's  death.   It  is  too  horrible,  almost  too  real 

I  to  bear.  The  second  act  curtain  goes  down  on  her  broken  "Leave-me-alone. 

!  Leave-me-alone." 

The  play  should  end  there.  Its  bolt  is  shot.  There  follows  another  act 
anti-climax,  weak  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  and  utterly  ridiculous 
ally.  To  free  her  father,  Norma  must  testify  that  she  is  a  virgin.  Where 
-  authors  found  precedent  or  even  reason  for  this  theory  is  an  interesting 
iostion.   Dr.  Besant,  charged  with  murder,  is  permitted  to  return  to  his 
ome  "to  look  up  some  important  papers."  Of  course,  they  must  get  him 
;.ere  some  way  to  provide  a  few  father-and-daughter  throbs  now  that  Mi- 
hael  is  dead,  but  this  descent  is  a  pity,  after  the  reality  of  the  first  two 
;s.   Norma's  baby  is  coming.   She  fears  for  her  father.   Her  love  for  life 
ed  with  Michael.    She  shoois  herself.    This  might  better  have  been  left 
>  the  imagination.    Miss  Hayes  makes  it  quite  evident  to  anj'one  with  a 
..odicum  of  feeling  that  Norm.a  is  dead,  in  all  but  body,  at  the  end  of 
ACt  two.  ^-  °' 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  UaU,  3:30  P.  M.,  the  English  Singers  with  a  program  of 
glees,  madrigals,  etc.  See  special  notice. 

Jo-dan  haU,  3:30  P.  M.,  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Wm.  Hofmann, 
conductor.   Concert  in  memory  of  Emil  MoUenhauer.    See  special  notice. 

MONO .\Y— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M..  the  Paulist  choir.  Father  Finn,  con- 
ductor, also  ofganist.   Sec  special  notice. 

THURSnAY— Jordan  hall.  8:13  P.  M.,  David  Blair  McClosky,  baritone;  Ray- 
mond Coon,  pianist;  Strauss,  Ruhe,  Meine  Seele,  Anbetung,  O  Waerst  du 
Mein,  Staendchen.    Duparc,  L'Invitation  du  Voyage,  La  Vague  et  Le 

/  Cloche,  Sonpir.  Ballantine,  Corinth,  My  Star,  Cypris,  Shepherd's  Elegy. 
Chsrtwick,  >^ong3  from  "Told  In  the  Gate,"  (As  in  Waves  without  number. 
Dear  Love  When  in  Thine  Arms  t  Lie,  Was  I  Not  Thine,  Sister,  Fairest, 
Whv  Art  Thou  Sighing?  Love's  Like  a  Summer  Rose,  O  Let  Night  Speak 
of  iile.  Sweetheart.  Thy  Lips  are  Touched  with  Flame.) 
SATCRDAY— Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M.,  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  pianist.  Bach,  Al- 
legro in  D  minor.  Fugue  on  four  invertible  subjects.  Beethoven,  Sonata, 
B  flat,  op.  106.   Schumann,  Impromptu,  op.  5,  on  a  theme  by  Clara  Wieck. 


accounting  for  dreams.  Only  a  week 
atjo  I  dreamt  that  the  publisher  of  one 
of  the  largest  Boston  newspapers  had 
a  large  collection  of  autographs  whicli 
he  presented  to  an  in.stitution  he  has 
been  lately  endowing  with  much  anti- 
quarian material.  'When  in  my  dream 
I  chided  him  with  not  letting  me,  a 
collector,  know  of  this,  he  said  thfit  he 
did  not  even  know  that  I  was  a  col- 
,  lector.  Tvvo  days  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  write  this  gentleman  a  letter  and  I 
told  him  how  he  had  figured  in  my 
I  dream.  To  my  very  great  amazement 
'  he  confirmed  my  dream  by  saying  that 
he  had  recently  handled  a  large  collec. 
tion  of  autographs  which  he  had  turne 
over  for  the  Bostonian  Society.  As  ' 
had  not  the  slightest  news  of  this  befor 
my  dream,  I  have  added  this  interestini 
dream  of  mine  to  various  others  whicl 
I  have  had  in  which  events  have  beei 
portrayed  that  have  had  a  subsequen' 
happening.  All  of  which  goes  to  prov( 
that  'coming  events  cast  their  shadow.' 
before.' " 

"Yes,  but  Mr.  Johnson  will  never  b( 
able  to  put  the  "important  document' 
in  Mr.  TwicheU's  hands. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  Sage  of  Clamport, 
the  eminent  sociologist,  as  a  boy  col- 
lected names  of  locomotive  engines. 
Mr.  Harry  N.  Squires  writes:  "I  recall 
as  a  small  boy.  about  50  years  ago, 
seeing  a  locomotive  on  the  Boston  & 
Albany  railroad  bearing  that  name" 
(Ginery  Twichell).  And  so  this  name 
must  have  lurked  in  Mr.  Johnson's  sub- 
conscious mind  until  the  night  of 
Christmas. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  on  a  street  car  last  night  (my 
chauffeur  was  sick)  when  a  pleasant 
chap  who  sat  next  to  me  said.  "That's 
a  good  idea,  isn't  it?" 

"What's  a  good  idea?"  asked  I. 

"That  sign  up  in  the  front  of  the 
car." 

"This  car?" 

"Yes." 

I  read  the  sign.  It  said:  BEWARE  OF 
PICKPOCKETS!  Thi^  is  the  busy  sea- 
son for  tliieves  .   .  .  etc. 

"Yes,"  I  agreed.  "That's  a  good  idea." 

"A  fella's  sure  gotta  be  alert  nowa- 
days," observed  the  pleasant  chap. 

"Yes,"  I  said.   "I  always  am  alert." 

The  pleasant  chap  proSered  me  beni- 
sons  of  the  Yuletide  and  left  the  car.  A 
few  blocks  later  I  wondered  what  time  it 
was.  Funniest  thing!  My  watch  was 
gone!  So  was  my  money,  my  cuff  but- 
tons, and  suspenders!  I  didn't  dare 
look  up  at  the  sign  again.  I  had  on 
some  very  expensive  silk  B.  V.  D.'s. 

OSWALD  OF  WESLEYAN. 


jolais  to  have  the  Sabreur  tacked  onto' 
his  name. 

The  stage  presentation  In  "Russian 
Revels"  by  Jack  Partington  allows  a 
splendid  treatment  of  color  and  boots. 
Several  ideas  of  the  Russian  theatre  as 
We  have  learned  to  know  it  through  the 
Chauve  Souris  have  been  used  effectivel> 
with  the  little  lullaby  by  Irving  Berlin 
danced  by  near-Russian  maids  instead 
of  crooned  by  Russian  mothers. 

C.  M.  D. 


His  face  is  growing  slrarp  and  thin. 
Alack!  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes:  tie  up  his  chin: 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  In 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my 
friend. 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my 

friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. 

FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  sat  in  the  dingy  old  arm-qhalr,  with 
the  v/riting  des.:  that  swings  around.  It 
is  good  for  leaning  one's  arms  on — and 
dozing  perhaps — of  winter  nights. 

I  must  have  been  snoozing,  I  sup- 
pose: but  I  looked  up  sharply,  because 
I  was  aware  of  a  luminous  Presence. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "you  are  the  New  Year, 
of  course.  Don't  you  think  it's  rather 
"vieux  jeu'.  Old  Top,  a  little  Charles 
Dickins-y,  to  twin  up  in  this  way?  Just 
a  bit  scrap-iron?" 

"I  am  the  New  Year,"  the  Presence 
said,  "and  I  bring  gifts:  everything  that 
you  need.  I  come  to  tell  you  again  of 
Beauty,  of  Love;  of  Glory  and  of  Im- 
mortality. I  come  to  relight  the  flame 
of  that  lamp  you  used  to  burn  before 
the  altar  of  Beauty.  I  am  come  to  tell 
you  again  of  the  exquisite  madness  of 
Love.  I  come  to  fill  you  with  the  brut- 
al courage  that  alone  can  give  you 
force  to  ravish  Glory.  And  I  am  here 
to  sing  that  Immortality,  which  you, 
poor  skeptic — " 

"Dear  Vision,"  I  said,  and  my  voice 
was  a  little  hard  with  that  cruelty  we 
too  often  show  to  the  best  beloved, 
"dear  Vision!  Fade  away!  That,  to 
use  the  detestable  slang  of  our  day,  will 
be  about  all  from  you.  You  cant 
sweet  Angel,  even  tell  me  what  Beauty 
is  (See  my  forthcoming  book  on  aes- 
thetics where  the  subject  is  treated  ex- 
haustively in  39  pages.)  Love?  My 
dear  fellow,  do  I  have  to  tell  you  th..t 
I  am  62?  Ravish  Glory,  indeed;  my 
pretty  child  would  you  have  me  em- 
brace a  cloud?  Llke-wlio  ■was  tlie 
old  boy  we  used  to  read  about  in 
"Smith's  Classical?"  Ixion.  wasn  t  it? 
And  Lmmortality!  Shall  such  an  old 
moustache  as  I  am,  who  sleeps  peace- 
fully in  his  pew,  while  learned  pundits 
rave  about  whether  nothing  is  one  or 
shall  I  listen  to  you  baboUng 


Mr 


three;  snan  x  i.o^cn  -  -  __  . ^-i 

"Beau  Sabi-eur,"  the  mm  sequel  to  .bleating  just  because  jou  lw\^ea^  pjeiiy 


"Beau  Geste,"  adapted  from  the  novel 
1  of  the  same  name  by  Percival  Wren, 

directed  by  John  V/aters  and  presented 
I  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the 
'  following  cast: 

Major  Henri  de  Beaniolais 

Jlarv  VaiibiUdTh   

.Sheilth  El  Huiiiel  

Becque 


f~>lhy  you  do  not  even  exist  your 
stlf  mS  I  talk  Kant  to  you  to  show 
you  that  Time  and  Space  fo  not  exist? 
D'snerse,  as  it  were,  sweet  ch  Id,  dio- 

. .  Gar.  cooJ^^r  fi'st^agrfs  'call^:  :Ex— 

■  ■  ^Ji^l'i^r,;^  he^^°"^i  damnabl?  tiiat°'^  why  I 

,.que    William  Powell  It  bores  me  °?;'"'^^°,*'.ame  in  " 

When  the  dons  of  Paramount  handed  was  nodtoig  ^"°?/°"^tifully;  there  was 
the  sequel  of  "Beau  Geste"  to  John  J^e  V.sion^m^^^^^ 
Waters  to  direct,  they  handed  him  a  .    .  .     ~  ^ 

difficult  task.   To  follow  in  the  trail  of 


and  spurring  his  horse  toward  Hart- '  ^^^.^^  yg^dy  for  him.  and  he  startea 
ford.  It  was  real  January  weather,  and  ^  again,  on  the  seventy-six-mile  jour- 
the  snowdrifts  were  high.  Li  three  ^  j^g^  yg^jj.  The  result  wasjhat 
hours    and    twenty    minutes  Ginery 


ney  to  New  York.  The  result  was  that 

noui^    »  -  ,         ,  the  Tribune  and  the  Journal  of  Com- 

Twichell  rode  sixty-six  miles  (with  a  ^g^gg  had  the  news  sooner  than  tne 


fresh  horse  at  every  ten  miles)  and  ar-  TTg^ald. 
rived  at  Hartford  in  time  to  get  a  tram  «eraia 
which  carried  him  thirty-six  more  miles  I 
to  New  Kavea.  At  New  Hav-  n  another  ' 


this  first  story  of-  the  Foreign  Legion 
was  to  stumble  against  boulders  of  com- 
parison, fancied  and  real  hardships,  al- 
most a  superhuman  job,  like  whipping 
cream  after  most  of  the  cream  has  been 
skimmed  off.  Many  directors  would 
dodge  this  sequel  stunt  and  so  one  would 
like  to  pat  Mr.  Waters  on  the  back  and 
.•say— well  done,  but  one  has  to  say  it 
with  reservations. 

T-^e  Tim  paces  with  labored  breathing 
It  is  self-conscious  and  hard-working 
The  mob  scenes  leave  cne  cold  and  they 
are  all  that  mob  scenes,  the  very  best 
mob  scenes,  should  be.  There  isn't 
enough  reason  for  tliem  and  the  riders 
in  the  desert  risk  their  lives  more  often 
than  one  feels  a  good  Arab,  fond  of  his 
skin  and  his  horse's  skin,  would  tol- 

^  It  is  Noah  Beery  who  saves  the  day 
for  the  picture,  Mr.  Waters  and  the 
French.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor  and 
other  sense.  He  is  a  great  sheikh,  sheik 
or  slieikie,  as  he  would  I'ke  to  be  called 
by  the  fair  Evelyn.  When  he  enters 
the  picture  one  ceases  to  wonder  what 
it  is  all  about. 

William  Pov.ell  and  the  rigorous  Gary 
Cooper  give  good  performances.  Evelyn 
Brent  is  intelligent,  but  the  comedy  re- 
lief offered  by  Joan  Standing  is  neither 
comedy  nor  relief  until  her  scenes  are 
finished.  ' 

The  picture  is  a  lavish  display  of  the 


again.  But  now;  ye-!;/^^        And  Im- 

ycLTSs^'only  of  co^^^^^^ 
Mte.  ^ 

EVeitrirW 

toi^o??o^  M'e  dim  red  Ugm 

i^'^Z  ^bT'I iirlfl  ^^ll^' me.''to'"sl1 
S^e^^lfrthaTwe  are  still  in  the^^^^^ 

Tt  is  clear  that  a  distracted,  over- 

the  London 

I  GIFTS 
'.•What  a  lovely  lot  of  pretty  things  r 
iMary  turned  to  thank  the  kneeling 

I  Aiid^hen'to  Him:  "See  What  they  have 
SpicS' and 'myrrh  and  silks  aU  gold 
:''     and  blue.  ^  ,„ 

And  see  this  sparkling  stone! 

He  hid  His  head 


The  picture  is  a  lavish  display  of  the  .  ^.qoUv  lamb  instead. \ 

  ,  picturesque  Arab  in  the  great  American  |  Against  a  mue  vvooii> 

vfr  Walton  adds:  "I  am  not  surprised  desert.  The  sets  are  properly! spicy  an- 
Mr.  waitu"    .  .   igye  hits  one  without  preliminary  hou*s 


0 


I  Mr/  Maude  Chin  Chin,  a  telephone 
rl  (  .  San  Fi-ancisco,  has  been  unanl- 
fciou/iv  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  women  s 
fl  of  our  Hall  of  Fame. 

>f  AFTERMATH 

'ever  without  a  cigar  in  my  mouth, 
)f  course  it  never  occurred  to  any 
one  to  give  me  smolces: 
'almost  never  without  my  nose  haii- 
stucli  in  some  volume  or  other, 
naturally,  no  one  ever  dreamed  oi 
giving  me  a  book; 
I    30DY    loves    a    gin-rickey    or  a 
whiskey-sour  better  than  I  do, 
to  be  sure,  no  one  had  the  ni- 
spiration  to  send  me  a  quart; 
r  had  to  tell  the  time  by  the  old 
I  own  Clock  for  years, 
giving  me  a  nice  wnst  watch  witn 
a  silver  band  would  have  been  rl- 
fliculous;  . ,    ^,    .  „ 

:  \-  traveling  bag  Is  so  shabby  that  the 
checkroom  guys  have  begun  wise- 
cracking about  it, 

ih  Dearie,  ain't  men  hard  to  buy, 
ihristmas  things  for?  ^^^^^  , 


ha.s  no  iiilciiiiou  ol  IcUiiig  their  lone 
be  ruined  by  the  forcing  needful  if  tliey 
arc  to  make  tliemselves  heard  above 
other  choirs  giving  of  their  loudest. 
Skilfully  Mr.  Hoffmann  kept  other 
choirs,  one  in  particular  that  is  not 
his  best,  in  their  place.  Thereby  he 
gained  a  quality  of  tone  in  that  trying 
music,  the  fir.5t  movement  of  Beetho- 
ven's symphony,  superior  to  what  we 
hear  at  every  Beethoven  performance. 

With  tempo,  too.  Mr.  Hofmann  has  a 
way  of  his  own.  He  respects  the  terms 
allegro  and  andante;  in  "con  moto"  he 
recognizes  a  meaning.  To  melody,  fur- 
thermore, lie  clearly  is  sensitive. 

An  extremely  able  musician,  in  short, 
Mr.  Hofmann  proved  himself  .yesterday 
in  one  short  concert.  If  he  shows  him- 
self presently,  as  no  doubt  he  will,  a 
conductor  of  ,'=ufTicient  per.sonaiity  to  use 
his  musicianship  to  its  fullest  advan- 
tage, behold  tlie  People's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra on  the  way  to  a  season  of  un- 
usually interesting  concerts. 

R.  R 


lS  the  World  Wags;  .  . 
As  Judge  Lindsey  summmg  up  in  his 
reument  for  the  Companionate  Mar- 
iage  seems  to  be  that  It  is  wiser  to 
=galize  disobedience  than  to  disobey 
he  law.  Why  shouldn't  we  apply  that 
imple  solvent  to  all  our  trouble  with 
tie  "Eighteenth"?  And  so  the  happy 
ays  of  open  bars  openly  arrived  at 
f^ould  return  on^re,^  ^^^^ 

HUBEtARD  CORNER  LOCALS 

(Reported  for  As  the  Vforld  VSTasrs) 

Fifteen  members  of  Miss  Agatha 
hrewsbury's  Sunday  school  class  were 
ntsrtained  at  her  birthday  party 
""hursday  evening.  They  brought  a 
irge  cake  with  candles.  Miss  Shrews- 
ury  was  born  the  year  the  town  built 
he  horse  trough  in  Liberty  square. 
Vhen  the  candles  were  lighted  several 
f  the  children  were  overcome  by  the 
moke.  They  revived,  however,  before 
he  ice  cream  was  served. 
The  mule  which  Hiram  Sawyer,  Jr., 
lought  at  the  army  base  reclamation 
ale  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  bargain, 
liram's  father  stooped  down  behind  it 
o  pick  up  his  hat  The  fact  that  he 
truck  the  barn  roof  between  two  rafters 
mdoubedly  saved  his  life. 

Folks  at  the  Corner  last  Friday  noon 
ieard  the  rails  screech  as  the  engineer 
ammed  on  the  brakes  of  the  Triple 
State  Express    It  appears  that  Willie 
Simmons  and  some  other  children  were 
valking  on  the  curve  ahead.  Willie  had 
iust  torn  his  trousers  on  a  barbed  wire 
ence.   He  was  wearing  one  of  his  fath- 
!r's  cut-down  red  flannel  shirts.  The 
mind  playfully  liberated  a  large  piece 
hrough  the  rent,  thus  flagging  the 
rain.    The  laughs  of  the  passengers 
vere  not  appreciated  by  the  engineer. 
Much  Pullman  crockery  was  shaken 
rem  the  racks. 
The  recent  sleet  storm  did  consid- 
ble  damage.    Miss  Elsie  May  Stod- 
id,  our  elderly  librarian,  fell  upon  the 
near  the  post  oSice  and  Injured  her 
newhat.    She  pluckily  remarked;  "J 
ou't  bounce  as  good  as  I  did  30  years 
'.go."   She  will  be  out  again  in  a  weekj 
The  new  doctor  at  the  Memorial  Hosi 
pital  extracted  a  minie  ball  from  Jed 
Harley's  left  heel  last  week.    He  says 
he  was  shot  in  the  right  elbow  at  the 
battle  ol  Antietam.  Be  that  as  it  may. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

Wernorial    to    Emil  MoJ.en- 
hauer,  First  Conductor  ' 

The  sixth  concert    of  th»  t, 
-P'^ony  orchestra.  Wn.il^  JTf' 

--ty's';,Sent';rB"'""^'-- 
-Sargent,  made  a  Barring- 

Mot:  orchestra  and  aSi ' 
minute  in  silent  nr,  "^^ 

a  program  of  Si"', f^''  'nen 
Mollenhauer'.,  heart  "^^^^  to 

Jchubert,  overture  -t, 
imecke.  introduction  t„°^ipunde"; 
tanfred";  Schumann  t*^"^  '^ct 
rauss.  waltz.  "On  ,hl  'c  Ti'aumerei' 
(nube  -;  Tschaikowsky  ah""^"'  ^'"e 
-Fhony  No.  6;  Bee^h'^ven^.t/^V-- 
rhis  concert,  in  mAm.. 
Etor  now  gone,  "  ^otT^'  of  a  con- 
fmating  his  succp<;<:nJv  "  occasion  for 
fugh,  the  world  mu°t  n?,°^e'^-  Since 
ne  or  let  them  go  thl  'S^'  n>en 
atra  ,s  to  be  con|?kti!i.%£i^°P'e's  or- 
^a  new  conducto^i^'^ted^on  sec^^ 

Ir.  Hofmann  a<! 

lay,  has  an  ear  foT^M^''^  Plain  yes- 
'  be  they  kettledrum.  ,^^11 
i~  Signify  a  mrans  tn  ^^^^ 
"  —not   merely  rm,,?   •°  orchestral 

-f:    Blere/^if,"'^  balance  he 
^^tnng^^Mr^th^a^rmra^ 


ENGLISH  SINGERS^ 

Symphony  hall  was  well  filled  yester- 
day afternoon  with  an  exceptionally 
enthusiastic  audience  to  listen  to  an 
excellent  program  of  Motets,  Madragals, 
Folk  songs  and  other  part-song  music 
rendered  by  the  English  Singers  from 
London.  This  was  the  second  appear- 
ance of  this  group,  as  their  first  was 
in  Symphony  hall  la.st  Tear.  And  they 
are  a  welcome  choir  of  singers  as  they 
bring  a  most  refined  and  little  known 
sort  of  music  into  the  foreground  The 
work  is  of  a  high  order  and  one  seldom 
hears  such  delicate  graduation  of  voice.s 
from  a  fine  pianissimo  to  a  forte  that 
fan-ly  filled  the  hall  with  .sonorous 
sound.  One  would  be  justified  in  the 
use  of  a  whole  .string  of  superlatives 
m  describing  the  varied  and  excellent 
singing  of  these  English  Singers.  Tliat 
they  were  fully  appreciated  yesterday 
was  constantly  evident,  for  after  a  num- 
ber of  the  Folk  songs  for  which  the 
ladies  of  the  ensemble  were  appropri- 
ately costumed,  a  number  of  encores 
were  responded  to. 

One  of  the  astonishing  surprises  in 
the  concert  was  the  fact  that  all  the 
music  was  composed  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  by  such  writers  as  Will- 
iam Byrd  (1543-1623),  Orlando  Gib- 
Mr'.  Al^.^^-l^^S^.  Thomas  Weelkes 
(15  (5-1623)  and  other  such  names  of 
part-song  writers  of  that  period.  Pi-om 
the  "Fancies  of  Orlando  Gibbons"  were 
sung  some  of  the  "Cryes  of  London" 
in  Avhich  the  singers  fascinatingly  imi- 
tated the  street  venders  selling  such 
thmg.s  as  "Hot  apple  pies  hot"— "New 
mussels,  new  lily-white  mussels"— and 
all  sorts  of  small  wears  that  were  sold 
by  the  cryers  of  that  day  in  London  ; 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  sur-  ! 
prising  that  such  voice  ensemble  is  not 
imitated   for   a   combination   of  such 
fine  singers  as  comprise  the  English  i 
Singers  is  a  rare  thing.   They  again  dem-  i 
onstrated  yesterday  what  a  group  of  I 
voices  can  accomplish  where  the  love 
01  music  IS  combined  with  hard  work 
intellect,   natural   musical  endowment 
and  a  willingness  to  self-efifacement  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  whole  which 
can  only  be  gained  through  unremitting 
toil  and  much  experience.      A.  H.  D. 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember  when 
j  girls  in  New  England  were  not  al- 
lowed to  think  seriously  of  a  "career," 
even  if  by  some  prompting  of  Satan, 
who  according  to  popular  belief  was 
prowling  in  village  streets,  they  had  a 
vague  longing  to  escape  from  harassing 
domesticity.    To  help  mother,  perhaps 
to  teach  in  school,  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  earthly  as  .well  as  the  celestial 
bridegroom— this  was  the  whole  duty 
of  girls.    We  have  changed  all  that. 
Young  girls  jump  on  the  stage  with 
the  consent  of  parents;  they  apply  for 
■  office  work  without  planning  to  wed  the 
prominent  lawyer,  captain  of  Industry 
or  renowned  surgeon;  they  appear  in 
court  or  sit   upon   the   bench;  they 
preach,   they  hang  out  their  doctors' 
signs;    they   are   not   ashamed   to  do 
manual  labor  in  any  place  save  home- 
they  enter  newspaper  offices  and  are 
anxious  to  write  dramatic  reviews  and 
•  editorial  articles;  the  whole  country  is 
full   of   their   labor.    It   matters  not 
whether  their  parents  have  plenty  of 
money— the  daughters  of  the  rich  are 
olten  more  eager  to  work  with  hands 
or  brains  thas  are  the  daughters  of 
those    in    moderate    circumstances  or 
oppressed  by  poverty.    A  great  many 
ot  these  young  women  no  lonper  be- 
lieve  that    man    is    lord   of  creation, 
though  he  may  b?  helpful  at  times  and 
to  be  tolerated  if  he  accepts  humbly  his 
posi  lion. 


Virginia  Moore,  illustrated '  by  Harriet 
Moncure.  p'.iblished  by  E.  P.  button  & 
Company,  may  be  recommended.  Miss 
Ferris  (Mrs,  Tibbets)  Is  known  chienv 
by  her  work  and  writings  for  girls' 
clubs.  A  graduate  of  Vassar,  she  was 
at  first  emplo.ved  in  the  educational  de- 
partment of  John  Wanamaker  Stores. 

Here  are  stories  about  19  girls  who 
succeeded  in  what  they  undertook  to 
do;  one  liked  sports  and  is  now  a  di- 
rector of  physical  education  in  a  promi- 
nent western  university;  one  hoped  to 
[be  a  singer,  but  is  more  useful  as  the 
"executive  dietitian"  of  a  great  New 
York  hotel- Miss  Marion  Sprague  Gil- 
more,  who,  studied  singing  in  Boston 
and  now  knows  "the  importance  of  a 
wholesome  diet,"  wise,  probably  in  the 
matter  of  calories  and  vitam'ines  vet 
urging  one  of  the  authors  of  thi.s  'book 
to  eat  a  rich  chocolate  eclair  There  i-; 
Alice  Foote  MacDougall,  a  whole.salf- 
dealer  m  roasted  coffee— with  the  caf- 
leine  included— the  owner  of  four  res- 
taurant.s.  At  one  of  them,  if  not  all 
one  can  order  "delicious  butterstotch 
pie  up  to  Its  neck  in  whipped  cream  " 
One  IS  surprised  to  find  Ethel  Barrv- 
more  among  the  nineteen,  for  she  was 
born  to  act;  she  is  of  a  celebrated  the- 
atrical family;  bilt  we  learn  that  she 
took  to  acting  because  she  had  to  earn 
a  living.   "My  great  love  for  the  theatre 

ffm=  •^''"^^a  Of  operatic 

fame  was  ever  very  shy.    The  authors 
fu  """S  writing  about  her  do  not 
keep  their  feet  on  the  ground.  "Th^ 

&r''  a''''^  T^l"  Maria 
Jeritza.  A  great  beauty,  a  consum- 
mate actress,  a  voice  out  of  heaven 
She  IS  Bruennhilde.  turned  gentle  SlV 
IS  Juno,  made  mortal."  As  Podp  <nr 
ArbTithnot)    said   of  AmbVL  7hn  p^' 

Ln^'?^°f!f-  /"'^'^^  to  Cuzzoni,  "Who 
would  think  this  wa.s  only  a  pior  gen- 
tlewoman that  sung  finely'"  ^ 


n.'.-o  aUuub  -irauyc  places  a/iu  ,- 
men,    stones    of    courage,  cowti 
olacK  magic;  life  in  Alnca  Known  - 
prince  as  head  ol  the  Sweai,sn  zu 
tal  expedition,  described  in  his  "/i,. 
i'yginies  and  Oonllas."   (By  liie  v, 
iho  stufffcid  gorilla  that  fr.gluentr;; 
lie  cnuuren  icii  years  ago.  iniOu.-;.. 
museum    ot    Aiimcrst    COiitg  , 
iliere?    Did  Mr.  Cooiidgs.  a  ti- 
gaze  at  it  and  vvonaer  why  i^o,., 
Chaillu  was  once  called  a  nar.'j 
would  not  read  breathiess:y  a  siory  u.- 
ginning:    "Ann    was  alraid. 
though  she  felt  the  strong  arm  of  Ko. 
neth  about  her,  she  shuddered  ai  li. 
weird  booming  of  the  tom-toms  anu  u. 
piping  of  the  flutes,"  or  "Capt.  Latoj. 
was  not  the  type  of  man  one  would  e;.- 
pect  to  find  pottering  away  with  Oid 
postage  stamps."       Nor  are  all  the 
jtories  of  African  life.  There  is  General 
Jurej  Michailowitsch,  who  alter  the  rev- 
olution became  director  of  a  zoological 
1  garden  in  southern  France. 

"My  Best  Girl"  Has  Strong , 
Appeal— Sets  Show  Taste 


There  are  girls,  however,  who  should 
work,  are  willing  to  work,  but  are  easily 
discouraged,  not  knowing  where  to  look  i 

■•gL?s' Whn°n-i'''"o.^^'"fy'  T°  them  ! 
and  thP^  ^  ,  Stones  of  real  Girls 

and  their  Careers"  by  Helen  Ferris  and 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  In°z 
Haynes  Irwin  was  born  "on  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano."  She  gives  good  advice  in  this 
book  to  girls  who  wish  to  write  She 
recommends  a  school  of  journalism  for 
those  longing  to  work  on  a  newspaper 
She  herself  wishes  she  had  been  a 
reporter,  'seeing  life  a^  it  Is  lived  in 
every  nook  and  cranny."  But  it  i 
something  to  have  been  born  in  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  perhaps  as  good  a 
preparation  for  newspaper  work  as  a 
school  of  journalism. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Stewart  "had  no  special 
talent,"  and  now  she  is  private  secre- 
tary to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  American  Exchange  Irving 
Trust  Company.    She  has  poise.  Her 

]  hand  is  firm  when  she  takes  dictation. 

j  "When  she  answers  the  telephone  she 
"'"^t  authority."  She  says; 
Hello!   in  a  voice  cool  and  efficient, 
nn^'f  "°yt'  ^  a  child  made  ex- 

quisite eight  inch  paper  dolls     At  12 

«iH'l'"^'l'*"l!rP'^"-^"^^  and  a  man 
Af  «  to  her;  "Lovely!  go  to  it  Peggy."  >; 
At  first  in  a  millinery  shop;  now  a  "dls- 
tingmshed  American  designer"  to  whom  I 
mauve  and  lavender  say  tendern»ss  "  I 
She  says;   "If  you  have  a  way  with  I 
clothes.  If  you  enjoy  the  very  touch  of 
the  needle,  if  you  revel  in  yards  of  new 
material,  you  may  know  that  you  at  I 
least  have  aptitude  for  the  work''  (of  : 
designing). 

Don't  reprove  your  little  girl  for  ask- 
ing "Why?"  Margaret,  Maltbv  was  al- 
ways asking  questions:  Why  do»s  it 
snow?  Why  does  water  boil?  Her  par- 
ents did  not  say;  "Go  'w^ay  Maggie- 
doft't  bother  us."  They  encouraged  her, 
even  when,>her  auestions  stumped  them. 

And  now  she  i.s  an  a.s.sociate  professor  ' 
of  physics  at  Barnard  College. 

These  19  women  all  tell  of  their  girl- 
hood, their  ambitions,  struggles,  dis- 
appointments; they  are  free  with  ad- 
vice. They  have  succeeded,  each  in  ner 
way,  and  would  not  say  "Amen  '  to  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  dictum;  'Success  is  hid- 
eous. '  They  shame  by  their  energy 
and  will  many  of  us  who  are  mchnea  to 
loUow  the  line  of  least  resistance  As 
'he  old  nymn  has  it;  '-Weali  and  ir- 
resolute IS  man." 

in  the  final  ciiapter  "You"  the  editors 
lalK  directly  to  their  young  readeis 
iviary  Van  Kleeck  nas  nie  nnai  word' 
x.s  tne  girl-s  nrst  duiy  to  her  parents  ' 
onouid  she  cnoose  ner  vocaixoa  ai 
leave  nome  as  Ireely  as  her  brother 

•  V/unoui  useiui  w-oiK,  a  gu'l  is  in- 
complete, undeveioptQ— not  tne  girl  she 
can  ue  mid  snoum  od. '  And  t;oinu  wOuid 
na\e  u  mat  marriage  is  oniy  an  agree- 
.;u.L'  or  aisagreeaoie  episode  in  a  wo- 
man's "career." 


and 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  also  publish,  as 
iMr.  William  Lyon  Phelps  would  say  a 
-rattling    good    book"    of  adventure 
wntten  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  William  ul ' 
Sweden.   It  is  entitled  "Roaring  Bone;'  ' 


"My  Best  Girl,"  a  film  comedy-drama 
starring  Mary  Pickford,  written  by 
Xathleen  Norris,  directed  by  Sam  Tay- 
lor and  presented  by  United  Artists  at 
the  State  Theatre  with  the  following 
cast; 

Mag-eie  Johnson  Mary  Pifkford 

Joe  Grant  Cliai-lei*  Ros-eis 

Ma  Johnson  Sunshine  Hart 

Pa  Johnson  Lucien  Littiefield 

Liz  John.5;.n  Carmelita  GeraBhty 

Merrill  Hobart  Bosworth 

Because  the  world  loves  Cinderella 
ind  because  even  the  most  dignified 
idults  enjoy  getting  on  their  hands 
and  knees  once  in  a  while  to  help 
Peter  Pan  look  for  his  shadow,  and  be^ 
cause  Mary  Pickford  has  watched  them 
with  a  knowing  eye,  she  gives  them  a 
little  of  both  in  her  present  picture 
My  Best  Girl." 

No  more  "hair  up"  and  neuro-sophis- 
ticated  roles  for  Miss  Pickford.  She 
has  wisely  returned  to  her  little  girl 
life,  the  little  girl  who  can  twist  her 
,  young '  legs  into  graceful  knock-kneed 
I  angles  and  make  people  laugh,  the  little 
I  girl  whose  face  is  such  a  sensitive  lense 
I  that  her  least  thought  is  photographed 
upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  camera. 

The  picture  is  silly  in  soots,  with  the 
same  kind  of  silliness  which  has  made 
the  film  industry  one  of  the  largest  in 
I  these  United  States.  There  is  the  poor 
I  little  girl  and  the  rich  httle  bov  who  ha? 

disguised  himself  as  plain  Joe  Grant 
i  and  gone  into  one  of  his  father's  five 
and  dime  stores  to  learn  the  business 
I  from  the  basement  up.  The  poor  little 
j  girl  and  the  rich  little  boy  fall  in  love 
1  |and  live  happily  ever  after  they  get  their 
parents  straightened  out,  and  a  fiancee 
fcalled  MilHcent  Rogers,  by  the  way) 
used  to  meeting  the  young  hero  without 
kissing  him. 

That  is  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  Lu- 
icien  Littiefield  and  Sunshine  Hart  make 
!  Ma  and  Pa  Johnson  celluloid  people 
,  v,'ith  red  blood  coursing  through  their 
Lyeins.  When  pantomime  can  make  one 
feel  the  shoulder  strap  of  the  post- 
man's satchel,  a  sneeze  rising  and  ex- 
I  ploding  in  spite  of  a  foot  bath,  then 
tnat  pantomime  has  achieved  its  pur- 
pose, and  it  seems  to  be  the  homely 
things  of  life  that  cause  the  most  en- 
joyment when  some  one  else  does  them 
Charles  Rogers  is  getting  exceedinglv 
camera-wise  if  this  picture  is  a  sample 
of  his  recent  work.  The  rest  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  enjoyable  film  is  in  the 
small  and  capable  hands  of  Miss  Pick- 
ford. 

For  instance,  Mary  Pickford  turns 
vampire.  This  she  does  to  cure  her 
sweetheart  of  loving  her  when  she  finds 
out  he  IS  rich  instead  of  the  poor  boy 
she  thought  him.  When  Mary  Pickford 
turns  vampire,  one  is  reminded  of  a 
spoiled,  and  wilful  child  acting  up  The 
players  on  the  screen  sit  down  and 
watoh  her,  for  this  is  Mary's  scene  She 
carries  on  with  cigarettes  and  "Red  Hot 
Mama"  music  and  to  everyone's  dehght 
ends  in  Joe's  lap  sobbing  pitifully  that 
she  isn't  really  that  kind  of  a  girl.  There 
you  are! 

A  word  about  the  sets  used  in  this  pic- 
ture. They  are  different.  Miss  sRogers'? 
room,  shown  for  only  a  moment,  h 
lovely.  The  tall  window  and  gi-aciotis 
photograp'ny  -leave  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion, robbing  the  soap-box  episodes  of 
some  of  their  Peter  Panishness  anc 
adding  materially  to  the  intelligence  ot 
the  film.  Oh;\yes,  any  film  is  intelligen 
which  caters\to  human  audiences  thi 
way  this  oneWoes.  C. M. D. 

PAULIST  CHOIR 

The  Paulist  choristers,  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  Fr,  Finn,  gave  a  concert 
last  night  in  Symphony  hall.  They  sang 
much  early  church  music,  music  of 
those  great  ones  of  the  earth,  Vittoria 
and  Palestrina;  music  by  that  lesser 
genius  Arcadelt,  one  piece  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, Farrant;  and  still  another,  • 
Panis  Angelicus,  by  a  composer  n 
widely  known  to  fame,  Baini. 

For  music  of  more  modern  times 
Finn  drew  on  the  Ru.ssians  Gretr 
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iiofr  and  Aikangelsky:  tne 
mite  so  modern,  Peigolesi.  Because,  no 
ioubt,  of  its  modern  harmonization,  he 
ncluded  in  this  group  a  thirteentli  cen  - 
lury  piece,  the  Virgin's  Lullaby.  He 
closed  this  part  of  the  concert  with  four 
iiymns  wTitten  and  composed  by  Card- 
inal O'Connell. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  choir  were 
scheduled  to  sing  carols,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Bohemian,  and  other  mu.sic  a> 
veil.  There  were  solos  also  and  duets 
'■■  lend  the  program  variety.  One  admir- 
ible  voice  to  come  to  a  hearing  was 
hat  of  Joseph  Laderouto.  a  boy  soprano. 

Never  will  musicians  agree,  though 
he  world  go  on  forever,  as  to  the  fitting 
'  ny  to  sing  church  music  out  of  the 
■istant  past.   Here  we  had,  some  weeks 
igo.  Monseigneur  Casimiri,  all  for  music 
ihrough  which  men  could  praise,  wor- 
hip,  beseech,  give  thanks  to  God.  What 
^nging  Iris  singing  men  and  boys  did 
hrow  into  their  petitions!  How  ardent - 
i  "   they   adored,   how   fervently    they  j 
houted    their    thanksgivings  forth! 
Human  beings,  those  Italian  singers,  they 
oiced  human  emotion  so  convincingl.v  I 
Miat  listeners,  even  in  secular  Symphony 
hall,  in  sympathy  with  them  adored  ;n' 
turn,  worshipped,  praised  and  glorified 
Very  different  is  the  way  of  Fathei 
Fuin.  This  music  Palestrina  wrote,  Vit- 
loria's,  too,  and  Arcadel's — it  is  notj 
or  Father  Finn,  music  to  be  sung  byi 
nen.  for  the  expression  of  their  religiousi 
peds  and  aspirations.   He  will  have  it. 
ather.  mu£ic  to  be  sung  for  men,  mu.sic 
(;  quicken  their  aspirations,  to  aid  them 
n  their  prayers. 

Who  shall  say  which  of  the  two, , 
Father  Finn  or  Monseigneur  Casimiri, ' 
has  chosen  the  better  way? 

For  the  concert  hall  the  monseigneur,  ; 
10  doubt  of  it,  has  chosen  the  more  ef-  i 
rective  manner.       The  ethereal  tone  ; 
ought  by  Fr.  Finn,  the  emotional  re-  ' 
moteness.  the  musical  lack  of  substance 
-to  make  them  tell  as  Fr.  Finn  would 
have  them  tell,  an  ecclesiastical  setting 
;s  requisite.    Music  like  his  should  float 
niit.  half  heard  only,  from  the  hidden 
fhoir  loft  above  the  chancel  of  some 
-tately  church,  to  fall  gently  on  the 
rars  of  worshippers  scattered  here  and 
there    throughout    the    wide  echoing 
spaces  of  its  dimly  lighted  nave.  Mu- 
-ic  so  sung  will  never  serve  in  a  hall; 
•or  that  it  lacks  both  form  and  life. 

R.  R.  G. 


CONTINUING  i 
ATTRACTIONS 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE- - 
"The  Student  Prince,  '  return  en- 
gagement of  popular  operetta  with 
De  Wolf  Hopper  and  Use  Maw- 
venga.    Last  week. 

COLONIAL— "Rosalie."  Florenz 
Ziegfeld's  latest  musical  with  Mar- 
ilyn Miller  and  Jack  Donahue. 
Last  week.  1 

MOLLIS— "Cock  Robin,"  Guth-  | 
rie  McClintic  produce.-;  new  mys- 
tery play   by   Elmer  Davis  and 
Philip  Barry.    Last  week.  ; 

MAJESTIC— "The  Spider,"  mys-  i 
tery  play  with  John  Halliday  and 
others.    Second  week. 

PLYMOUTH  —  "The  Letter,"  | 
Katharine  Cornell  stars  in  Somer- 
set Maugham  play.   Last  week. 

SHUBERT  —  "My  Maryland,' 
musical  version  of  Clyde  Fitch's 
"Barbara  Frietchie,"  with  Olga 
Cook  and  others.  Last  three 
weeks. 

WILBUR  — "Peggy- Ann."  inti- 
mate musical  comedy  staiTing  Hel- 
en Ford  and  featuring  LuUi  Mc- 
Connell.    Sixth  week. 

ARLINGTON  -  "Out  of  the 
Night."  mystery  melodrama  with 
James  Spottswood  and  others. 
Last  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
Mr.  Clive  revives  popular  mystery 
play.    Fourth  week. 

REPERTORY  —  "Jack  in  the 
Beanstalk."  mother  goose  extrava- 
ganza continues  for  second  week. 

LIONErmRYMORE 

Lione!  Barrymore  is  seen  in  another 
interestmg  role  in  "The  Thirteenth 
Hour,"  the  screen's  latest  mystery  thriU- 
er,  on  \'iew  at  Loews  Orpheum  Theatre 
this  week.  He  appears  as  Prof.  Neville 
Leroy.  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  in- 
terested in  psychic  powers,  and  living 
in  a  "haunted"  house,  with  counties*^ 
sUdmg  panels,  stcret  entrances  and  trao 
doors. 


le    Thirteenth  Hour' 
enough  suspense  and  chilLs  io: 
dlnary  movie  fan.  and.  of  course,  tlieie 
is  romance  and  comedy  to  relie\'e  the 
I  strain.  Assisting  Barrymore  is  a  cast  in- 
cluding   Charles    Delaney,  Jacquelin 
I  Gadsdon,  Polly  Moran.  Napoleon,  the 
police  dog  and  others  of  note. 
'    Margaret  Young,  singing  comedienne, 
also  famed  as  a  radio  and  recording  | 
artist,  headlines  an  excellent  vaude-  | 
ville  program  with  a  popular  collection  i 
of  character  and  "blues"  songs.  t 

"Lenora's  Jewels"  is  the  name  of  a 
delightful  dance  spectacle  and  features 
D'Este  and  Gene,  adagio  dancers.  Ber- 
nice  James.  Agnes  Bothine  and  many 
others.  Renard  and  West  in  their  newest 
offering.  "Leftovers,"  a  variety  turn 
written  by  Ned  Joyce  Heaney,  is  anoth- 
er worthy  act.  

COLLEEN  MOORE  AT 
OLYMPIA  THEATRE 

1  Colleen  'Moore  is  at  the  Washingt^ 
street  Olympia  and  ScoUay  square  the- 
atres thi.s  week  in  "Her  Wild  Oat."  a 
rollicking  story  of  a  girl  who  moved 
from  a  lunch  wagon  to  the  Ritz.  The 
naive  efforts  of  the  little  waitress  to 
join  the  frigid  "four  hundred"  provides 
some  of  the  best  comedy  touches.  When 
she  politely  suggests  to  the  dowager 
that  the  bridge  game  be  made  five- 
handed  in  order  that  everyone  might 
take  part,  the  number  of  bridge  fiends 
in  the  theatre  was  indicated  by  the 
roar  that  resulted. 

The  story,  briefly,  is  of  a  day  dream- 
ing little  waitress,  longing  to  be  in  the 
social  whirl,  and  of  her  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  be  taken  seriously  when  she 
tries  to  get  there.  The  result  is  fail- 
ure, a  headache,  a  handful  of  bills,  the 
visits  of  large  bodies  of  indignant  credi- 
tors, and  a  return  to  the  lunch  counter. 
Marshall  Neilan,  who  is  the  director, 
mav  add  another  feather  to  a  cap  al- 
readv  well  supplied  with  them.  Hallam 
Cooley,  Larrv  Kent,  Gwen  Lee,  Julanne 
Jo'-'nston  and  others  lend  able  support. 

"THE  WIZARD,"  MYSTERY 
DRAMA,  AT  MODERN 

Also  Shown  at  Beacon  Theatre— "A 
Sailor's  "Sweetheart"  on  Screen 

"The  Wizard,"  a  fascinating  mystery 
drama  based  on  the  fantastic  stage  hit 
bv  Gaston  Leroux,  is  the  feature  pic- 
ture now  showing  at  the  Modern  and 
Beacon  theatres.  The  story  is  one  in 
which  a  scientist  trains  a  huge  ape  to 
reek  his  fancied  vengeance  on  his  mas- 
ter's enemies.  Edmund  Lowe  as  ths 
reporter  wiio  solves  the  mystery  of  many 
strange  doings  by  the  ape  gives  a  splen- 
did performance,  perhaps  the  best  since 
his  role  as  Sergt.  Quirt  in  "What  Price 
Glory."    Leila  Hyams  as  the  girl  in  the 

1  story  is  demurely  sweet  and  a  splendid 

actress. 


irvy  fashion,  bring, 
tortuiie  and  fame  and  the  girl  hi  loves  i 
instead  of  to  state  prison,  as  any  less 
Imaginative  and  more  logical  dramatist 
would  have  made  it.  | 
Mr.  Gilbert  plays  throughout  with  un-  , 
affected  naturalness  and  delivers  his  I 
rather  lengthy  monologues  with  well-  I 
calculated  effect.   Miss  Joel,  as  the  sue-  | 
cessful  young  actress,  uses  her  opportu- 
nities  to  the  utmost.    Miss  Speare,  as  • 
the  talkative  landlady,  contributes  an 
excellent  character  bit.    Mr.  Nelson  is 
the  "theatrical  magnate"  of  our  fancy 
to  the  life  and  Mr.  Schoefield,  as  thej 
hard-boiled  cop,  is  positively  terrifying,  j 
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ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Song] 
and  Dance  Man."  A  comedy,  by  George 
M.  Cohan.  The  cast: 

r„rii.   Malcolm  Arthur 

Chirleg  B.  •  NelBon   John  WmthroPj 

5rhn^^a^r"elf  V. : : •. l  ■. Wte/'Srt 
C?owIev  Remus  Jensen, 

Misl^Davil"  .*  ■ ■ .' .'  Flora  Maude  Gade  j 

Tom  cfosby    Dav  Manson 

There  is  much  more  than  the  Cohan  [ 
name  attached  to  the  performance  of 
"The  Song  and  Dance  Man"  by  the 
Keith-Albee  Players  at  the  St,  James. 
It  is  inspired  by  the  real  Cohanesque  i 
spirit  and  John  Gilbert's  work  in  the 
title  role  so  tiearly  approximates  that  ^ 
of  the  gifted  George,  who  appeared  here  i 
in  the  part  several  years  ago,  that  tne 
enthusiastic  audiences,  who.  this  weeK, 
have  applauded  and  laughed  their  ap- 
preciation,   are   perfectly   justified  in 
1  their  manifestations  of  approval. 
'    The  comedy  is  real  comedy,  cheer- , 
ful  effervescent,  full  of  life  and  pep 
and  go,  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to 
its  final  drop.    Its  author  never  both-- 
ered  about  such  trivial  matters  as  Pi'ob-i 
abilities  in  sketching  its  plot  and  the! 
story  meanders  about  as  his  abundant 
fancy  dictates.  .  .  , 

I  The  actor.s  enter  into  the  spurit  oi 
I  the  piece.  They  don't  walk  through, 
i  their  parts  and  deliver  a  set  of  caie- 
fully  memorized  lines.  They  Jump,  hop,; 
skip,  prance— anything  but  walk— and, 
they  speak  as  naturally  as  real  people, 
off  the  stage,  would  naturally  speak.^ 
'  "Once  an  actor  always  an  actor  is 
the  theme  of  the  play  and  Mr.  Cohan 
shows  in  his  whimsical  way  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  one  who  has  once  sur- 
rendered to  the  lure  of  the  stage  to  ram 
away  from  it  and  become  something 
different.  The  man  who  is  advertised  i 
as  "the  best  song  and  dance  man  in  tnei 
world"  falls  utterly  when  he  tries  to 
play  a  more  ambitious  role  in  the  world 
land  even- his  absurd  and  desperate  re- 
course to  crime  fails  also,  hi  that  it.  In 


ANOTHER  LADY  OF  SHALOTT 

She  is  one  who  weaves  a  loom 
Of  gilded  days  with  a  gold  thread. 

There  is  no  mirror  In  her  room 
Reflecting  fields,  unharvested. 

Of  barley  heaped  In  ragged  sheaves. 

She  needs  no  looking-glass  to  see 
The  glint  of  armor  through  the  leaves 

Of  any  frost-ignlted  tree. 

Her  only  mirror  is  her  eyes 

Where  men  can  watch  a  pageant  pass 
While  banners  blow  across  the  skies. 

She  is  not  one  to  break  this  glass. 

To  drop  the  shimmering  thread  of  gold 
And  pine  away  for  what  Is  not  .  . 

So  when  at  last  her  tale  Is  told. 
No  boat  will  float  to  Camelot. 

POLLY  CHASE. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Martin:  "Don't  you  think  John  always 
spends  quite  a  bit  ot  time  and  thought 
on  his  Christmas  presents?" 

Millie:  "Yes—but  that's  all."    JOD.  1 

A  woman  is  never  more  charming 
than  when  serving  at  table. — Mrs.  Marie 
Fenn. 

That  depends  on  what's  on  the  table. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  too  late  to  do  any  good, 
but  this  horrid  word  "merger"  is  in  the 
news  again  to  bother  me.  Once  again  I 
read  of  a  big  business  merger,  and  in- 
stinctively I  look  for  the  name  of  the 
merger.  But  (as  we  all  know)  a  mergei 
is  not  an  individual  but  a  trustification 
I  wish  these  tired  business  men  had 
consulted  a  literary  expert  before  de- 
ciding to  use  or  adopt  so  uncouth  a 
word.  Its  origin,  I  suppose,  is  Ameri- 
can. I  would  like  to  see  it  deported  to 
its  cotmtry  of  origin.  But  it  has  been 
here  so  long  that  I  suppose  we  must 
consider  It  naturalized.  Alas.— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

"Merger"  meant  originally  tlie  "ex- 
tinguishment of  a  right,  estate,  contract, 
I  action,  etc.,  by  absorption  In  another." 
I  The  word   was  borrowed  from  Law 
1  French.  The  present  use  or  the  word 
originated  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
quotation  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  is 
from  the  Boston  Journal,  April  17,  1889, 
but  the  word  with  the  meaning  "combi- 
nation Oi-  consolidation  of  one  firm  or 
trading  company  with  another"  ap- 
peared in  London  newspapers  of  the 
early  Nineties.— Ed. 

Speaking  of  words.  We  now  have 
tilgh-sounding  terms  for  common  things 
and  ordinary  mortals.  Why  not  "meco- 
uophaglsm"  for  opium  eating  or  hitting 
the  pipe?  Thomas  De  Qulncey,  the  emi- 
nent meconophagist. 

Is  a  live  cobra  st<fficlent  clothing  for 
a  modern  dancer?— Dally  Express  Vien- 
na correspondent. 

Not  unless  it  is  a  very  static  copra.— 
London  Observer. 

TWICHIXLIANA 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Keilon  writes  about 
Ginery  Twichell.  when  he  was  manager 
of  a  line  of  stage  coaches:  ^ 

"Chedorloamer  Mirshall  of  Fitchburg 
owned  a  rival  line  out  of  Boston  via 
Fitchburg.  It  may  te  of  Interest  here  to 
quote  from  a  paptr  prepared  by  Mr 
Frederick  A.  Currlo-  and  read  before 
the  Fitchburg  Hist  frical  Society,  Feb 
18,  1895,  In  which  ;he  rivalry  between 
the  two  men  is  meiitioned.  'The  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  In  England  in  1846 
aroused  great  interest,  especially  In  Can- 
ada, and  it  being  before  the  days  of 
the  telegraph.  In  order  to  convey  tl>e 
news  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ginery 
"Twltchell  and  Chedorloamer  Marshall 
entered  into  a  competition  as  to  which 
would  get  the  news  to  Montreal  first 
Mr.  Twltchell  was  to  start  from  Worces- 
ter and  Mr.  MarshaU  from  Fitchburg.' 
Mr.  Currier  does  not  state  how  Mr. 
Twichell  received  his  copy,  but  the  one 
for  Mr  Marshall  came  by  special  loco- 
motive to  this  city,  then  the  most  norths 
em  railroad  terminus.  Mr.  Marshall 
then  started  in  a  one-horse  sleigh  and 
arrived  in  Montreal  long  before  Mr 
Twichell." 

Mr.  M  a  Thatcher  of  Athol  tells  us 
that  a  watering  trough  with  drinking 
fountain  in  Philips  Park,  Athol,  is  In 
memory  of  Twichell.  "He  left  school  at 
16  and  clerked  in  various  stores  for  a 
few  years,  then  took  charge  of  the  stage 


ju,  liuvi:.  owner  lu  Uvc 
years,  and  in  10  became  sole  proprietor 
of  200  horses.  For  10  years  from  1840 
he  was  engaged  to  collect  votes  en  elec- 
tloi.  day,  so  they  could  be  published  the 
following  day  'In  Boston  papers,  and  in 
accomplishing  this  he  took  many  stir- 
ring and  daring  rides.  More  of  his  life 
Is  fomid  m  Caswell's  'Athol,  Past  and 
Present.* " 

A.  G.  W.  of  Chestnut  >  Hill  writes: 
"The  'G'  (In  Ginery)  was  pronoimced 
soft  as  In  'gin.' "  E.  F.  W.  of  Worcester 
says  of  Tw.chell:  "He  is  perhaps  most 
picturesquely  rememb.,red  as  a  poet 
rider.  In  an  exploit  thus  described:  'The 
Unrivalled  Express  Rider,  Ginery 
rwitchell,  who  rode  from  Worcester  to 
Hartford,  a  distance  of  Sixty  Miles,  in 
Three  Hours  and  Twenty  Minutes 
through  a  deep  snow,  January  23,  1846.' 
A  fascinating  lithograph  of  the  time 
^ows  him  on  his  way,  his  horse  plough- 
ing through  the  snow,  and  a  sign  post 
indicating  that  he  is  still  an  ominous 
distance  from  his  goal." 

H.  T.  IWfc  §ays  that  Twichell  distin- 
guished himself  in  Congress  'by  defy- 
ing the  government,  in  the  interests  of 
lower  postal  rates.  He  advertised  to 
carry  letters  at  reduced  rates.  He  was 
arrested,  tried  and  was  fined,  but  the 
affair  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  let- 
ter postage  from  10  to  6  cents,  1  think 
(My  memory  may  be  treacherous  on 
details.)" 


Ginery  and  Chedorloamer!  Where 
did  their  parents  find  these  names? 
And  In  1846  Ginery  married  Theolotea 
R.  Ruggles  by  whom  he  had  eight  chil- 
dren. She  was  his  first  wife.  Theolotea? 

A  contributor  who  forgot  to  sign  bis 
name  remembers  the  locomotive  engine, 
"Ginery  Twichell,"  also  one  named 
"Toppan  Robie."  He  asks,  "'Who  was 
Nathan  GarridebV 

THE  SUB-CONSCIOUS 

(For  As  the  World  Wa«s) 

I  sleep  and  dream,  till  some  pictured 
page 

To  my  altpred  ken,  presents  unsought 
The  wisdom  of  a  sage. 
Its  words  and  thoughts  with  a  magic  tell 
To  unconscious  mind  the  gift  un- 
taught— 
The  weaving  of  a  spell. 

I  wake  resolved  'pon  a  hollow  scheme 
That  with  pen  and  pad  I'll  make 
capture 
The  substance  of  the  dream. 
By  then  far  off  has  the  phantom  fled. 
Though  yet  its-  flash  gleams  wondrous 
rapture — 
The  seemings  of  the  head. 

In  sleep  and  dreams  yet  will  science  And 
By  what  manner  works,  with  scope 

enlarged. 
The  sleeping  of  the  mind; 
Why  dream  we  clods  the  far  abler 

thought 

When  by  slumber  seized,  and  sense 

discharged,  . 
And  thinking,  be  not  sought. 

— James  O'Connor. 

South  Boston. 

CLAMOROUS  CHOPPERS 

(New  Entrland  Homestead) 

"Then  came  houses  and  Solomon's 
temple,  the  latter  requiring  80,000  lum- 
bermen to  cut  and  hue  fir  trees." 

Read  by  C.  M.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla, 


.  / 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  1927  the  1 
centenary  of  Beethoven's  death  there  1 
should  have  been  additions  to  the  litera- 1 
ture  about  him.  There  was  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  so- ' 
natas  translated  from  the  Danish  by 
William  Behrend.  with  an  Introduction 
by  Alfred  Cartot.  There  was  Ernest 
Newman's  study  "The  Unconscious 
Beethoven,"  an  essay  in  musical  psy- 
chology, a  volume  that  shocked  squeam- 
sh  idolators  because  Mr.  Newman  in- 
sisted, and  with  reason,  that  Beethoven 
as  regards  women  was  "a  normally  con- 
stituted male;  his  paeans  upon  chastity 
amount  to  no  more  in  the  last  resort, 
than  do  the  certificates  he  so  lavishl.v 
bestowed  upon  himself  for  his  excep- 
tional scrupulousness  in  business  mat- 
ters." Thayer  had  said  in  reference  to 
WeisSenbacn  s  statement,  Beethoveii's 
morals  were  "absolutely  piure,"  that 
.he  statement  unfortunately  was  not 
true,  but  Mr.  Newman  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  Beethoven  in  his  early  manhood 
had  contracted  syphilis  and  this  was 
the  ultimate  cause  oi  his  deafness.  Mr. 
Newman  for  his  ninth  chapter  has  been 
severely  censored  by  those  who  would  i 
have  their  hero  a  spotless  character, 
but  Mr.  Newman  discussed  the  question 
as  a  scientist  or  a  physician  "with  the 
same  freedom  from  moralie  preposses- 
sions" as  if  he  were  commenting  on 
Beethoven's  early  small  pox  or  later 
typhus.  In  1927  the  valuable  volumes.  „ 
about  Beethoven  by  Mr.  Sonneck  werei  j^^^' 
published. 

The  latest  book  about  Beethoven  that 
we  have  seen  Is  by  J.  W.  N  Sullivan. 
This  hlstorjr_  of  Beethovei 


1 


slopnieiu"  li  puuuiiieii  .nuttcuve 
n  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  of  New  York 
Sullivan,  best  known  to  American 
pfas  by  his  philosophical  contrlbu- 
jk,  ift/  to  the  Adelphl,  believes  that  in 
rioven's    greatest    music    he  was 
h      .larily  concerned  to  express  his  per- 
1  vision  of  hfe."    This  vision  was 
product  oi  his  character  and  his 
erience." 


Ir.  Sullivan,  first  of  all,  inquires  Into 
nature  of  music;  art  and  reality; 
ilc  as  isolated;  music  as  expression, 
■se  fifty  odd  pages  are  not  easy 
3ing.  He  begins  by  quoting  what 
sabeth  Brentano  wrote  to  Goethe 
ut  a  conversation  she  had  with 
,,_,thoven — how  he  said  to  her:  "I 
iti  ;t  despise  the  world  which  does  not 
"■  w  that  music  is  a  higher  revelation 
!  wisdom  and  philosophy,  the  wine 
h  inspires  one  to  new  generative 
:esses.  ...  I  know  that  God  Is 
er  to  me  than  to  other  artists;  I 
always  recognized  and  understood 
and  have  no  fear  for  my  music." 
is  reminds  one  of  the  verses  -Me 
Oott."  purporting  to  be  William 
-iizollem's  outlook  on  life.  But  did 
abeth  report  faithfully  what  Beet- 
en  said?  She  was  not  a  truthful 
on.  Thayer  admits  that  she  forged 
uments  or  parts  of  them,  Mr.  Sul- 
n  finds  the  report  important  be- 
36  it  is  "almost  the  only  evidence 
have  as  to  '^°ethiven's  conception 
;he  function  of  music":  that  art  is 
'ay  of  communicating  knowledge 
at  reality. 

r.  ouiiivan  examines  at  length  the 
-.-ous  theories  concerning  the  nature 
k  nusic.  Is  music  meaningless  aS'  Ed- 


•  I' 


u,  .iiL  .  !!iijiiony  Beethoven 

addressed  his  leliow  men  as  one  oi 
ohein  lor  the  ld£i  time.  -Henceforin  he 
voyaged  'in  .strange  seas  of  thought, 
aione." 

In  the  last  quartets  he  wrote  music, 
much  of  It  dnieieiic  in  kind  from  any 
other  music  that  he  or  anyboay  eise 
wioie."  'xae  work  of  the  first  period 
dealt  .with  fundamental  universal  ex- 
periences; that  of  the  second  shows 
"achievement  through  heroism  in  spite  i 
of  suffering."  This  music  is  'probably  [ 
still  what  the  bulk  of  the  listeners 
mean  when  they  speak  of  Beethoven;" 
for  suffering  is  one  of  life's  major 
characteristics  to  the  majority.  In  his 
last  complete  work,  the  quartet  in  F 
major,  the  m.an  is  "fundamantally  at 
peace." 

Mr.  Sullivan's  book  Is  a  valuable, 
original  contribution  to  musical  criti- 
sicm,  though  one  may  not  always  arrive 
at  his  conclusions  or  accept  some  of 
Ihis  premises.  Beethoven  the  man  was 
lonly  a  man  at  the  b3St.  Beethoven  the 
creative  force  is  still  a  mystery. 


id  Gurney  would  have  it;  that  li 
form  of  Ideal  Motion,  to  be  ap- 
lended  by  a  special  and  isolated 
ical  raculty?  Mr.  Sullivan  finds  the 
X  important  compositions  those  that 
ng  Irom  a  spiritual  context  and 
^ess  spiritual  experiences.  Reading 
e  pages  one  is  tempted  to  accept 
dly    Walt    Whitman's  definition 
3h  is  not  unlike  Marcel  Proust's 
iry:  "All  music  is  what  awakes  from 
when  you  are  rem.inded  by  the  in 
merits." 


5t  US  at  once  refer  to  the  most 
ular  pages  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  booK, 
,  je  in  which  he  defends  Beethoven's 
jjjj  avior  m  certain  business  transac- 
Is.    "Beethoven's  morahty  was  of 
Inoblest,  although  it  was  not  iden-  ,    .^u^,  a    oass-Dantonev    Mr  Booth 
i  with  busmess  morahty.   The  ideal    last  night,  scarcely  made  the  title  eood 
ness  man  is  doubtless  a  very  high    his  low  tones— not  that  he  sang  any 


James  MUes  Booth,  bass-baritone, 
helpfully  and  musically  accompanied  by 
Margaret  Kent  Hubbard,  sang  this  pro- 
gram last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

"My  Lovely  Celia,"  Monro:  "When  Dull 
Care,"  Leveridge;  "Turn  Ye  to  Me," 
Old  Highland:  "New  Year's  Song"  17th 
century;  "L'Addio,"  Mozart;  "Minne- 
lied,  "Meine  Liebe  1st  Gruen,"  "Es 
Hing  Der  Reif,"  "Verzagen."  Brahms: 
An  Einem  Bache,"  "Epilog"  "Mit 
Emem  Primula  Veris,"  "Eros"  Grieg- 
"A  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the 'Master'' 
F-5^'^'^'^'^'  A  Vagabond  Song."  Pitcher- 
The  Sea,  Grant-Schaefer;  "The  Tom 
Cat  Mrs.  M.  H.  Gulesian. 
_  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact-not 
.0  be  sure,  that  anybody  would  wish' 
to  dispute  it-that  Mr.  Booth  has  an 
?prfhi?'  Probably,  to  go  a  steo 

farther,  nobody  would  protest  Mr 
Booths  statement  that  his  voice  is  a 
baruone;  its  timbre  in  the  medium 
lange  when  he  cares  to  emit  it  freely 
IS  distinctly  that  of  a  baritone— a  li'^ht 
baritone,  to  be  sure,  but  one  of  quality 
and  ^°  resonant 

But,  a  "bass-baritone?"    Mr.  Booth, 


ir  ot  balng,  but  Beethoven's  spiritual 
jUence  was  of  another  kind.'"  One 
s  one's  eyes,  reading  Sullivan's  de- 
ie  of  notoriously  shaoby,  practically 
fonest  oealings  in  business  atiairs.  A 
i  can  be  a  great  composer,  a  man  of 
y  'spintual"  uf  you  please)  musical 
,s,  yet  in  the  walks  of  daily  life  fall 
w  the  standard  set  by  any  honest 
1  of  commerce. 


tnarkedly  low,  unless  they  came  in  the 
closing  group— lacked   body   and   life,  i 
of  bass"        ™Plied  in  the  very  name  I 

\  baritone,  then?    Who  shall 

tackled  no  very  high  notes, 
Mr.  Booth  sang  more  often  than  not  last 
night  with  tones  so  delicately  produced 
.hat  their  actual  lightness  lent  them  an 
effect  of  height;  a  "tenorino"  he  might 
have  been,  to  employ  the  good  old 
Italian  term. 

He  might  have  been,  to  Judge  from 
the  great  majority  of  his  tones.  But 
those  others  he  gave  when  he  wanted 
to  those  full  free  tones  in  the  middle 
of  his  voice— suggest  that  his  fragile 
vocal  output  ocmes  from  choice,  not 
from  necessity;  undoubtedly,  Mr  Booth 


s  Is  customary,  Mr.  Sullivan  divides 
Dhovens  musical  life  into  three 
oas.  Dating  from  the  famous 
igenstadt  'restament,  his  "rigid, 
lied  deliance"  was  no  longer  neces- 
.  He  realized  that  submission  was 
!ssary  to  his  future  spiritual  de- 

1^'hTwJ^^rp^niloIolmcTl'^rus^^^  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Booth 

as  he  has  been  called,  do*  not  i»p"riiH  T^  ""'^  ^«  "^'^'^ 

that  he  was  a  phiiosopner;  noth-  hv  r-.^.l  f    fi?'-'"       ^^^^  ^""^ 
wishpri  rn  PYnrpsc  ..in  1,=  ^-Tieg,  to  their  great  advanta^p 


.ten- 


wished  to  express  can  be  called 
iophy,  Mr.  Sullivan  is  right  m 
i!g  tha,t  music  can  no  more  expiress 
osopnic  ideas  than  it  can  express 
atihc  ideas.  Beethoven's  states  of 
tciousness,  "reactions  to  perceptions 
experiences,  are  not  ideas.  Belief  m 
saveniy  t  aiher  cannot  be  expressed  in 
lie;  wnat  can  be  exoressed,  and  with 
Kampied  power,  is  the  state  of  soul 
;  such  a  belief,  sincerely  held,  m.ay 
ise.'' 

J.  Sullivan's  aesthetic  and  psycho- 
;al  analyses  are  profound.  Beet- 
sns  activity  is  to  him,  as  we  have 
,  an  activity  of  three  periods,  the 
g  from  one  to  another  is  due  to  a 
j.cuiar  kind  of  moral  struggle  and 
ory.  Up  to  the  writing  of  the  famou' 
tament  Beethoven  had-  been  "ad 
,Diy  co;isuucoed  to  be  an  exponeii 
le  morality  of  power."  Then  cami 
•eaiization  of  suomission  as  all  upi 
Jant;  yet  m  the  troica  and  the  Fifth 
ipnomes  was  still  the  expression  oi! 

ng  power,  ihen  came  a  second 
s:  "tiiS  triumph  was  premature,  tie 
to  lind  that  the  fruits  of  victory 
iiaginea  were  not  for  hun.  riis  cour 


,  •    — w  w  V/  ClKJ 

by  Grieg,  to  their  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Booth  has  evidently  put  much  in- 
telhgent  work  to  the  development  of  his 
voice  along  the  line  he  likes;  he  makes 
It  sound,  within  its  normal  limits,  very 
sweet.  He  sings,  furthermore,  with  ex- 
emplary smoothness.  The  value  of  ac- 
cent, the  worth  of  tonal  color,  he  has 
yet  to  learn  to  appreciate.  If  Mr.  Booth 
will  read  that  clearly  expressed  para- 
graph on  perhaps  the  third  page  of  Sir 
Henry  Wood's  book.  "The  Gentle  Art 
of  Singing,"  a  paragraph  about  "Singers' 
Enghsh,"  he  will  learn  the  views  on  that 
interesting  topic  of  a  man  whose  opin- 
ion is  surely  worth  listening  to. 

Mr.  Booth  is  blessed  with  a  person- 
ality that  pleases.  His  audiences  last 
night  liked  his  singing  very  much. 

R.  R,  G. 


MISS  CORNELL 

Face  to  face  with  the  dark  lady  of 
"The  Letter"  and  "The  Green  Hat, ' 
you  inwardly  fortify  yourself  against 
a  meeting  with  a  sombre,  a  passionate 


' ,  J  inaginea  were  not  for  hun.  riis  cour-  *  Jrieeting  witn  a  somore,  a  passionate 
■ '*3  i  ana  resolution  that  had  taken  him  personality,  an  imminent  conflagration 
)'"™[ar  were  not  enough.  He  had  to' '^^"^'^  Katherine  Cornell.  Surely  the 
if*  !i  suomission  and  endurance."  Hom  head  waiter  who  asks  her  to  wait  five 


 o—  ^x»u   tu  r      

1  suomission  and  endurance."   How  "sad  waiter  who  asks  ner  to  wait  nve 
Ins  second  lesson  tuner  from  the  minutes  is  risking  at  the  most  a  shot 
Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  answer  through  Sthe  heart  and  at  the  least  a 

Bcene  of  terij^fic  proportions  in  his  green 
and  gold  dining  room.  Nothing  hap- 
pen. A  flow  of  sweet  reapon,  a  sweetoi 
smile,  and  an  empty  table  anpears  as 
If  by  magic  in  the  centre  of  thp  room. 

Tension  relaxes.    Where  is  that  tall, 
that  tragic  lady,  worn  by  the  world?  In 
her  place  there's  a  fresh  young  face, 
full  of  spirit  and  of  the  joy  of  life 
It  is  a  curious  oriental  type  of  face, 
Li,',i^„V,«„'^rT''""^'-' heart-shaped,  with  a  delicate  straight 
^n/r  ?«^roJ^"        wnatever  but  inose,  full  red  lips,  and  wide-apart  cof- 
nner  iesources,^iiaB  said  his  taet '  fee-colored  eyes.    In  repose  she  might 


question 

here  was  his  deafness;  he  realized 
he  could  not  marry;  his  life  must 
koiitary  UU  the  ena.  There  were 
i  years  to  come.  iTom  l8iu  till  I8i7 
bne  of  his  greatest  works  was  or>e- 
ed.  In  lbi«  the  Hammerclavwr 
ata  is  "the  expression  of  a  man  oi 
'  ite  sjflering,  of  infinite  ccuraie 
will,  b'Jt  wmiout  Goa  and  witnout 
le  .  .  .  the  coaiplS^ely  naked  Beet 


.  slendf  r  youim  .  .1  i  i  . .    !  ■  " 
corgruously  attired  ui  a  simpl'  ci'.iiihon 
felt  hat  pulled  low  over  her  eyes,  a 

fown  of  clear  ourple,  and  soft  brown 
urs.  Watching  the  pale  skin  and  a 
glimpse  of  silky  black  lacquer  hair,  you 
mentallv  repl?-ce  that  hat  with  a  head- 
dress oif  gold  and  jewels,  that  simple 
Chanel  model  with  subtle  silks,  pearl- 
embroidered.  Emeralds  about  her  neck, 
and  tiny  crimson  velvet  slippers,  up- 
turned at  the  toes. 

WESTERN  VIVACITY 
But  she  is  speaking.  The  oriental  face 
Will  not  stay  impassive,  it  glows  with 
Ian  entirely  western  vivacity.  The  prin- 
cess becomes  a  charming  woman  of  the 
world.  Healthy,  sane,  intelligent— 
strange  words  of  description  for  our 
leading  lavender  lady.  She  describes 
her  husband.  Guthrie  McClintic,  as  "a 
person  of  temperament."  "Quite  unlikp 
myself,"  adds  the  portrayal  of  Iris 
Jklarch  and  Leslie  Crosbie,  with  a  smile 
"The  letter"  opens  with  Leshe  pour- 
ing five  shots  into  the  body  of  her 
lover,  who  has  annoyed  her.  Looking 
back  on  the  play,  neither  memory  nor 
Imagination  can  supply  Miss  Cornell's 
countenance  with  the  singularly  beauti- 
ful smile  she  actually  possesses.  You 
Imagine  her  as  a  comedienne,  some- 
thing, she  says,  she  has  always  wished 
to  be — but  "They've  never  let  me.  I 
think  I'm  funny.  I  thing  I'm  a  scream, 
but  apparently  I  am  the  only  one  who 
does." 

SHAW  FAVORITE 

Pygmalion  is  one  of  the  plays  she 
has  always  wanted  to  do,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  imagine  Iris  as  the  little 
cockney  flower  girl,  or  even  more  fit- 
tingly as  Cleopatra,  Shakespeare's  most 
delightful  Queen,  lately  acted  by  Jane 
Cowl. 

Shaw  is  a  favorite  with  Miss  Cornell, 
feis  lines,  she  says,  are  foolproof.  The 
audience  listens,  recognizes  its  own 
piore  subtle  reflections,  and  takes  the 
actor  to  its  heart.  A  Shaw  play  is 
like  a  flattering  mirror.  Thus  Miss 
Cornell,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  mod- 
estly disposes  of  her  own  Theatre  Guild 
"Candida."  Ibsen's  nan»  brings  an 
,  Instant  response  to  the  vivid,  expressive 
lace  opposite.  The  stern  poetry  of  these 
I  northern  dramas  appeals  to  her  "sombre 
Bide,"  she  says.  Some  seasons  hence  we 
may  have  a  new  Hedda  Gabler,  playing 
to  crowded  houses  on  Broadway. 
SHUNS  SHAKESPEARE 

But  as  to  Shakespeare,  Miss  Cornell 
turns  a  graceful  shoulder.  She  is  for- 
ever fleeing  dark  hints  of  a  "Shake- 
spearean season."  It  is  so  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  every  actor  of  talent  must 
nave  "Hamlet"  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
that  this  statement  calls  a  mental 
nalt.  Shakespeare's  ladies  —  where  is 
there  one  for  her?  Beatrice,  perhaps 
Portia,  never  the  sweet  Opheha;  but 
what  a  Queen  she  would  make  of  Ham- 
pt's  mother!  That  unfortunate  woman, 
more  interesting,  more  subtle,  more 
thrilling  than  Ophelia,  will  never  be 
played  by  a  Katherine  Cornell. 

Modesty  is  a  dominant  trait.  In  a 
Woman  so  beautiful,  who  has  made  her 
(vay  to  the  top  of  the  serious  dramatic 
frorld,  a  slight  insistence  on  the  ego 
pight  be  forgiven.  But  there's  not  a 
trace  of  it.  She  looks  for  her  own  limi- 
tations. Watching  Duse,  she  knew  dls- 
pouragement,  for  in  seeing  so  great  an 
Actress,  "that  perfect  simplicity,  with 
the  spiritual  force  behind  it"  became 
)is  unattainable  as  a  star. 

From  this,  she  spoke  of  the  impossi- 

(>ility  of  any  artist  always  keeping  a 
evel  once  achieved.  Let  him  fall  back 
and  the  public  is  at  his  throat,  but 
jilways  to  repeat  his  highest  moment 
of  beauty  is  impossible.  Somerset 
Maugham,  whom  she  described  as  "the 
(nost  successful  dramatist  since  Shake- 
Ipeare,"  the  author  of  "The  Letter," 
r'Our  Betters,"  "East  of  Suez,"  "The 
fcircle,"  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence, 
when  asked  why  he  could  never  repeat 
rOf  Human  Bondage,"  replied,  "Because 
f.  can  live  only  one  life."  I 

NON-COMMITTAL 
^S  TO  CRITICS 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  dramatic 
j  bi'iticism  Miss  Cornell  was  non-commitalj 
She  merely  remarked  that  the  most  fa- 
vorable review  received  by  "The  Greei; 
tiat"  was  a  Cincinnati  notice,  whict 
read:  "This  play  is  neither  as  good  ai 
It  might  be,  nor  as  bad  as  we  expected., 
'"The  Green  Hat"  transported  shop  girl 
and  intelligentsia  into  impossible  realm' 
of  romance,  for  two  years. 

Like  all  actors.  Miss  Cornell  is  breath 
Jess  with  fear  on  her  first  nights.  Wher 
f'The  Letter"  opened,  she  couldn't  think 
couldn't  feel,  could  only  say  inwardly 
''If  I  can  only  get  through  the  lines 
Without  losing  my  voice!"  Speech  ap 
barently  becomes  as  diflicult  for  arl 
actor  on  a  first  night  as  it  would  be- 
pome  for  us,  suddenly  given  an  audienci 
With  Napoleon. 

For  the  rest,  though,  she  should  bi 
staying  in  a  pavilion  of  purple  silk 
told-fringed,  she  is  actually  less  suita' 
Wy  and  more  warmly  installed  in  Bos 
ton's  newest  hotel.  She  hkes  golf,  an 
per  husband.  She  reads  ten  books  , 
Week  (a  distinct  inferiority  comple: 
here  descends  on  the  interviewer),  an( 
like  many  people  of  a  full  life,  enjoy 
detective  stories.  Her  favorite  cole 
|s  beige,  and  we  hear  with  relief  tha 
She  is  very  fond  of  Boston.  R.  H.  G. 
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THE  DEAD  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

I  Little  tree  In  alleyway, 

Stark,  alone  and  bare. 
Reaching  out  your  empty  arms  .  , 

No  one  near  to  care. 

1  Where  are  all  your  baubles  gaj'. 

Tinsel,  bright  and  new? 
Saddest  thing  on  earth  to  find 

That  a  task  is  through! 

^  Never  mind,  my  little  tree. 
What  is  lasting  fame? 
"Once  a  year  they  think  of  you 
When  they  speak  His  name. 

Dream  of  hiHs  and  winter  skies. 
You  have  earned  your  rest; 

You  have  carried  Bethlehem's 
Star  upon  your  breast! 

fRANCESCA  MILLER, 

M.  W.  S.  of  Templeton  writes  that 
Ginery — the  "g"  soft — was  a  corruption 
of  the  French  name  "Chenery";  that 
the  TWichell  family  was  of  French  an- 
cestry. "The  only  variation  among 
those  who  knew  Mr.  Twichell  was  that 
it  was  sometimes  called  'Genery.' " 

Whence  the  name  Theodotea?  There 
was  a  Grecian  beautiful  light-skirt  who 
buried  Alcibiades  when  he  was  slain 
cowardly  in  a  certain  village  of  Phry- 
gia,  if  Athenaeus  is  to  be  beUeved;  but 
Plutarch  says  her  name  was  Timandra. 
She  "tooke  his  bodie  which  she  wrapped 
up  in  the  best  linnen  she  had,  and 
buried  him  as  honorably  as  she  could 
possible,  with  suche  things  ais  she  had, 
and  could  get  together."  Surely  this 
faithful  woman  did  not  deserve  the  bit- 
ter reproaches  addressed  to  her  by 
Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens, 

To  go  back  to  "The  Dead  Christmas 
Tree."  Hans  Christian  Andersen  told 
the  story  better  in  prose  that  made  chil- 
dren of  more  than  one  nation  weep,  yet 
their  tears  did  not  prevent  them  from 
clapping  hands  and  uttering  squeals  of 
joy  at  the  sight  of  a  tree  on  the  next 
Christmas. 

Where  did  the  objectionable  Mr.  Re- 
mus obtain  his  surname?  Was  there 
a  grandmother  Wolf  in  the  family?  Has 
there  been  a  Rom.ulus  by  marriage?  The 
first  Remus  did  not  have  the  wit  and 
understanding  of -his  brother,  but  no 
one  called  him  insane  when  he  mocked  ' 
his  brother  and  leaped  over  the  wall.  | 
Nor  did  Romulus,  believing  him  to  be 
insane,  spare  his  life;  he  slew  him,  that 
he  did.  i 

That  there  is  no  fatality  in  certain 
names  was  shown  long  ago  by  Pierre 
Bayle  in  his  "Pensees  Diverses  a  I'Occa-  j 
sion  de  la  Comete"  (of  1680).   The  an-  i 
cients  were  superstitious  in  this  matter, . 
but  Bayle  remarked  that  there  were 
virtuous  Helens  as  well  as  Lucretias.  No  I 
pne  has  hesitated  to  name  a  daughter 
Julia  because  certain  noble  dames  of 
tlome  were  marvels  of  profiJgacy.  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  that  one  of 
nis  aunts,  a  stately  God-fearing  woman, 
was  named  Vashti,  but  her  husband  did 
not  put  her  away  for  a  younger  and  per- 
fumed Esther. 

There  are  men,  not  personally  known 
to  us,  passing  in  the  street,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  is  Fred;  others  would  answer 
to  George;  and  here  and  there  is  a 
Percy,  an  Algernon,  or  a  Claude.  We 
would  swear  to  this  in  court,  without 
reason.  As  we  see  them,  we  instinc- 
tively think  of  these  Christian  names 
The  parents  of  our  friend  Mr.  Golightly 
had  no  business  to  christen  him  Eu- 
gene. The  name  does  not  go  with  his 
character. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

With  the  best  seats  for  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski's  recital  selling  at  $4,  a  poor 
man  might  paraphrase  the  famous  line 
of  Keats,  and  sigh:  "Heard  melodies  are 
sweet,  but  those  unheard  are — cheaper." 

HENRY  W.  ABBOT. 


Not  £0  many  years  ago  a  woman 
sporting  a  cameo  brooch  was  thought 
to  be  old-fashioned,  capa'ble  of  wearing 
ear-rings  or  bracelets  woven  from  the 
hair  of  some  dead  and  mourned  relative, 
an  aunt  Lucinda,  grandmother  Clarissa 
or  cousin  Thomasin.  Now  women  young 
and  old,  including  the  desira'ble,  sport 
a  cameo  without  fear  of  comment,  much 
'ess  ridicule.  By  the  way.  what  has 
become  of  the  moss-agate  rings  once  in 
fashion,  worn  even  by  brakemen  on 
freight  trains? 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Rice  knew  Ginery 
Twichell  from  boyhood  and  as  he  was 
in  railroad  service  from  1859,  had  many 
opportunities  to  meet  him.  The  engine 
named  after  Mr.  Twichell  was  "one  of 
two  built.  I  think  at  Providence  by  the 
R.  I.  Locomotive  Works.  The  other  one 
was  the  Cochituate.  Mr.  Twichell  al- 
ways retained  his  interest  in  horses.  A 
three-horse  tandem  was  used  in  the 
Boston  freight  yard  in  switching.  He 
often  came  down  to  see  the  horses  and  ' 
to  know  whether  they  were  prc^erly ' 
^ared  for  or  not.  1  have  in  my  scrap-  i 
book  a  copy  of  O.  Twlchell's  time  table 
of  Mail  Stage  Line  between  'Worcester 
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iepot.  Greenfleld,  Mass.,  Burungton. 
Vt.,  and  Keene,  N.  H.  Daily,  Sundays 
excepted;  also  stages  for  Keene,  leaving 
Worcester  on  arrival  of  train  from 
Portsmouth  and  Springfield  Dining  at 
rempleton,  arriving  at  Keene,  N.  H., 

!  same  day  at  7  o'clock  P.  M.'  This  was 

'  dated  Jan.  1,  1842." 

MAD  DOG!! 

As  the  World  Wags:  *  tt 

Was  Old  Dog  Tray  faithful?  He 
may  have  been,  but  it  is  just  as  likely 
i  ihat  he  had  rabies.  Pour  out  of  every 
five  dogs  are  rabies  carriers,  according 
to  modem  science,  and  the  tooth  pow- 
3er  has  not  been  invented  that  vfill 
■ure  them.  . 

The  real  cause  of  the  ugly  temper  oi 
many  dogs  today  is  that  they  have  been 
reading  the  hot-dog  signs  that  are  seen 
-everywhere:  "They  bark,  therefore  the> 
oite."  When  we  told  Tray  he  was 
faithful,  he  was  faithful.  When  we 
old  him  he  was  a  hot  dog.  he  bit  us 
The  moral  is:  abolish  the  hot  dbg 
emporiums.  OWNER.  | 

QUERIES 

(For  As  tbe  World  Wa«o) 

I  am  weary,  aren't  you  weary 

Of  the  photographic  grin? 
It  would  seem  a  bit  less  dreary 

If  a  sitter  scowled  like  sin. 

Do  vou  think  that  sane,  "Look  pleasant!' 

Can  beget  this  idiot  work? 
Change  sound  age  and  adolescent 

Into  sapheads  with  a  smirk? 

U  they  have  the  nerve  to  wear  it,  ! 
Should  we  try  to  grin  and  bear  it? 

R.  B.  S.  » 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Win  you  ask  your  readers  if  they 
remember  ever  having  heard  of 
Cushings  Gardens,  where  they  were,  and 
what?  1  find  reference  to  them  as  de- 
!  Ughtfui  in  a  letter  in  which  the  writer 
states:  "I  have  visited  Cushings  Gar 
dens."   The  letter  is  dated  1840. 

L.  H.  G. 


A  NEW  YEAT'S  MEDITATION 

(For  A9  tbe  World  Wagsj 
'  He  gazed  at  hit  new  number  plate 
With  a  contented  grin. 
He  looked  again  and  saw  it 
A  fish  without  a  fin. 
'  Alas,"  said  he,  "that's  what  I  call 
A  piscatorial  sin." 

LILLIAN  MCALLISTER. 

Gloucester. 


sings  ic-ss  ifticently  than  he  used  to 
sine. 

All  praise  to  a  singer  who  knows  the 
meaninig  of  work,  a  singer  of  fine  ar- 
tistic aims! 

To  his  other  fine  qualities  it  could 
be  wished  that  Mr.  McClosky  added  a 
wiser  judgment.  Because  he  scorns 
trashy  song.s  or  the  trivial,  he  need  noi 
brush  away  almost  all  songs  of  lightness, 
humor  or  simple  .  grace,  songs  with 
marked  rhythm  to  bless  them,  in  favor 
of  songs  too  steadily  gloomy  and  sad. 
Not  all  songs,  to  go  on,  that  are  re- 
spectable because  of  their  lofty  inten- 
tions, are  necessarily  attractive  to  hear; 
they  may  be  merely  experimental — and 
not  successfully  so  at  that.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closky might  well  have  tempered  his 
purity  of  purpose  with  discretion. 

To  his  voice,  too,  as  well  as  to  his 
program,  Mr.  McClosky  might  prudently 
add  variety  and  brightne.ss.  He  likes 
it  dark  and  sombre,  frequently  muflfied 
in  timbre,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  his 
enunciation.  This  seems  a  pity,  for  Mr 
McClosky  has  a  noble  voice  at  his  dis- 
posal, which,  as  he  proved  last  night 
on  several  occasions,  is  capable  of  tonal 

variety  with  no  loss  of  quality.  If  Mr 
McClosky  aspires  to  do  his  fine  mu- 
sicianliness  adequate  justice,  he  must 
indeed  come  to  recognize  that  a  franker 
tone  is  needful  for  nine-tentlis  of  the 
songs  he  sings.  R.  R.  G. 


'  As  the  World  Wags: 

Thetis  tells  my  wife  that  when  she 
was  in  Paris  last  summer  she  saw  lotsj 
of  signs  on  the  street  corners  marked 
•  Sens  Obligatoire."  She  says  she  thinks 
that  is  a  wonderful  idea,  and  it's 
strange  they  hav  I't  some  such  law 
over  here.  With  the  congestion  so  bad 
here  it's  all  the  more  necessary  to  havr 

I  sense  obligatory.        COMPROM  ?A. 

Most  men  never  think  again  after 

they  have  begun  to  work. — J.  C.  Souire. 

DAVID  B.M'CLOSKY 


THE  PROBLEM 

If  right  and  wrong  were  only  plus 
And  minus,  'twould  be  well  for  us: 
If  reckoning  up  the  life's  amount 
Were  but  a  matter  of  account; 
If  we  were  able  to  assess 
Virtue  in  Mammon's  balances, 
And  weigh  out  like  a  pound  of  tea 
Courage  and  faith  and  charity; 
If  two  and  two  were  always  four, 
And  never  less,  and  never  more, 
In  that  strange  sum  the  Master  sets-  - 
Then  one  could  toil,  without  regrets, 
To  puzzle  the  solution  out. 
And  value  x  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  no  kind  axioms  control 
The  mathematics  of  the  soul; 
Wliere  definitions  grow  and  fade. 
And  postulates  are  patched  and  frayed 
And  ratios  get  out  of  hand, 
'Like  Alice's  in  Wonderland;' 
And  curious  relativities 
Upset  our  decimals  and  p's: 
And  a  s  are  b's,  and  odds  are  evens 
(The  very  sixes  may  be  sevens!) 
And  good  and  bad,  aod  wrong  and  right 
Are  hard  to  recognize  at  sight — 
How,  in  this  quandary,  can  we 
Expect  to  reach  the  Q.  E.  D.? 

— • —  > 

DATCHERY 

Another  man  has  had  the  courage  to 
complete  "Edwin  Drood,"  and,  unlike 
the  man  in  Brattleboro,  without  the 
aid  of  the  spirit  pen  of  Dickens.  The 
newcomer  signs  himself  "Loyal  Dick- 
ensian  "  He  has  Drood  murdered,  and 
the  watcher  of  Jasper  the  clerk  Baz- 
zard  The  London  Times  does  not  ac- 
cept this  solution;  will  not  have  a  dead 
Drood-  says  that  Bazzard,  the  stage- 
struck  lawyer's  clerk,  "a  comic  butt, 
can  hardly  be  the  "gay  but  formidable 
sleuth-hound"  Datchery. 

We  believe  that  Bazzard  was  Datch- 
erv  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
was  off  duty;  that  Mr.  Grewgious  was 
rather  vague  in  speaking  of  his  absence 
to  Rosa;  that  Datchery  had  disguised 
himself,  for  his  white  hair  was  evidently 
not  his  own.  What  more  natural  than 
that  Grewgious  should  send  his  cleiK 
,to  spy  on  Jasper,  whom  he  suspected; 
;that  Bazzard,  who  loved  the  theat« 
and  had  written  a  tragedy.  The  Thoin 
of  Anxiety,"  should  welcome  the  dis- 
guise and  the  spying?  Is  thf^  no  sig- 
nificance in  Grewgious  saying,  after  he 
had  given  the  title  of  the  tragedy  to 
Rosa,  "Mr.  Bazzard  hopes,  and  I  hope, 
that  it  will  come  out  at  last'  ? 

THE  DEAD  RIDE  FAST 

Isadora  Duncan,  Loie  Fuller,  Emily 
Stevens,  Dorothy  Donnelly— Miss  Don- 
nelly wa.s  the  last  to  go,  a  brilliant  wom- 
an, sparkling  in  conversation.  Did  any 
actress  ever  portray  Candida  .^'^th  finer 
understanding  of  the  male,  ,wi.th  warm- 
er sympathy,  with  more  delicious  quiet 

^"l^ie  Fuller— we  first  saw  her  in  Bos- 
ton when  she  danced  her  "serpeiitine 
dance"  in  a  missrable  play  called  Quack 
M  D."  She  enjoyed  life  in  Pans.  Ana- 
tole  Fi-ance  wrote  a  preface  for  her 
book.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  mentioned 
her  twice  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
"Journal"— the  "last"  because  the  re- 
maining volumes  are  not  allowed  publi- 
cation. In  1893,  Roger  Marx  told  him 
that  Loie  had  genuine  taste  in  art,  ap- 
preciating bronzes  and  pictures,  and 
also  said  that  nothing  was  more  amus- 
ing than  a  rehearsal  in  which  she  ex 
perimented  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  "with  which  she  is  going  to 
develop  her  graceful  attitudes."  The 
next  year  Goncourt  with  regard 


to^liei^  --wnat  a  great  mveu  iu  u. 
deality  is  man,  and  Jiow  he  has  worked 
in  this  strange  and , supernatural  vision 
with  common  stuffs  and  'canaille  light- 
ing'" Lole's  first  appearance  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  was  in  January, 
1910,  when  she  brought  her  'Muses, 
among  them  Gertrude  von  Axen,  Irene 
Sanden,  Orchidee.  Miss  Axen  "danced 
Beethoven's  sonata  with  the  Funeral 

i  ''"Many  stories  could  be  told  about  Isa- 
dora, who  from  childhood  was  resolved 
to  lead  her  own  life.  When  she  first 
astonished  Boston  by  her  "interpreta- 
tions" on  the  stage  she  was  invited  to 
dine  at  the  house  of  old-school  Bos- 
tonians.  The  other  guests  were  ultra- 
conservative  in  their  views  of  life  and 
manners.  There  was  a  moment  of  si- 
lence broken  by  Isadora  exclaiming  in 
a  matter  of  fact  way:  "I  hope  to  have 
Maeterlinck  for  the  father  of  my  next 
child  "  Her  last  vears  were  full  of  sor- 
row, nor  was  her  last  adventure  in  Bos- 
ton a  happy  one. 

"Yale  is  extending  its  Psycho-clinic." 
Now  we'll  know  all  about  that  cele- 
brated "Yale  spirit." 

FOR  YOUNG  NOVELISTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  Boston  is  to  keep  pace  with  Phila- 
delphia a  perfectly  authentic  Bostonian 
of  the  younger  generation  must  do  for 
Boston  what  a  perfectly  authentic 
Philadelphian,  Mr.  Francis  Biddle, 
hardly  yet  in  his  forties,  has  done  for 
i  Philadelphia  in  his  recently  published 
novel  "The  Llanfear  Pattern."  Time 
was  when  a  Howells,  a  Henry  James,  a 
i  Judge  Grant  produced  such  books  as 
'  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  "The  Bos- 
tonians,"  and  "The  Chippendales."  The 
latest  of  these  appeared  nearly  20  years 
ago.  the  earliest  more  than  40.  There 
have  been  Boston  novels  in  the  last 
decade  or  two,  but  hardly  one  that  de- 
picts the  place  and  its  most  represen- 
tptive  inhabitants  so  faithfully  as  Mr. 
Biddle  has  depicted  Philadelphia  and 
his  fellow-townsmen  in  "The  Llanfear 
Pattern." 

The  material  for  a  corresponding 
Piston  novel  would  of  course  be  dif- 
Pftnt.  But  here,  as  in  Philadelphia,  there 
are  local  tribes  as  cohesive  and  influ- 
ential as  the  "Llanfears."  Here,  too,  there 
are  young  men  who  would  remould  the 
local  scheme  of  things  more  to  their 
heart's  desire,  and  end  by  accepting, 
with  a  certain  complacency,  that  role 
of  "regularity"  which  birth  and  place 
have  made  most  natural  for  them.  What 
Mr.  Biddle  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  is  the  impotence  of  one  with  a  touch 
of  the  Galahad  in  his  earlier  years,  en- 
gaged in  conflict,  cumulatively  unavail- 
ing, with  the  forces  of  a  powerful,  com- 
fortable, essentially  materialistic  so- 
ciety, displaying  itself  not  only  in  its 
social,  but  in  its  business  and  political 
relations.  It  is  a  frankly — and  ably-^ 
drawn,  nearly  contemporaneous,  and 
rather  depressing  picture  of  life  in  a 
city  with  a  social  organism  perhaps 
more  definitely  articulated  than  in  any 
other  large  'American  community.  It 
leads  one  to  question  what  a  writer  as 
discerning  and  competent  as  Mr.  Biddle 
would  make  of  a  Boston  novel  with  a 
similar  motive. 

Here  is  the  challenge  to  our  younger 
Thackerays  and  Prousts.  But,  come  to 
think  of  it,  who  are  they?  M.  H. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Three  women  sat  at  a  table.  They 
talked  of  diets  and  reducing.  The  next 
morning  they  began  a  30-day  contest, 
followins  three  plans. 

One  drank  water  but  ate  no  food.  On 
the  31st  day  she  died,  weighing  103 
pounds.  Another  "watched  her  calories," 
and  she  knew  to  an  ounce  of  artichoke 
how  much  she  could  eat  and  lose  three 
pounds  a  week.  She  was  a  very  earnest 
and  scientific  dietician  when  she  was 
not  at  the  table.  On  the  30th  da^:  she 
weighed  162  pounds,  a  gain  of  four.  The 
third  ate  three  meals  a  day,  taking 
small  portions  and  no  seconds.  In  30 
days  she  lost  five  pounds.       H.  B.  L. 

As  the' World  Wags: 

An  errand  boy  joined  the  little  crowd 
watching  a  steeplejack  high  up.  At  first 
the  boy's  face  was  full  of  eager  expecta- 
tion, but  as  the  minutes  passed,  it 
rlnuded,  and  he  turned  away  in  disgust 
"  'Taint  no  good  you  waitin',"  he  in- 
•  formed  the  crowd,  "he  ain't  goin'  tc 
fall."  LOOKER  ON, 


aitu  uijierent  religions  iive  m 
harmony  under  the  American  flag,  one 
could  not  help  thinking  how  this  island 
was  still  more  joyous  before  the  mission- 
aries came,  were  shocked  by  the  hula- 
hula,  and  clothed  the  bodies  of  the 
radiant  women  in  dresses  of  the  Mother 
Hubbard  type.  A  picture  of  a  street  in 
Honolulu  taken  many  years  ago  was 
more  tempting  to  a  traveler  desirous  of 
simplicity  and  rural  charm  than  that 
street  today,  Americanized  so  that  it 
might  be  the  pride  of  any  mid-western 
city. 

Mr.  Holmes  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  tlie  excellent  school  system,  the 
out-door  exercises  and  sports  of  the 
children,  the  numbers  of  the  various 
nations,  the  villas  near  the  city,  the 
surf-boat  and  surf-canoe  riding. 

The  visits  to  other  islands  were  of 
equal  interest,  as  were  the  pictures  of 
the  sugar,  pineapple,  taro  root  cocanut 
industries;  natural  marvels  as  the  Wao- 
mea  Canyon  and  the  Barking  Sands, 
the  fantastic,  tortured  trees  that  writhe 
as  with  inward  agony.  For  a  climax 
there  were  striking  pictures  of  Kilauea 
in  eruption. 

A  talk  packed  with  information.  How 
many  knew  that  there  was  a  great 
Mormon  Temple  at  Laie?  That  there 
was  a  Buddhist  Temple,  a  Young  Men's 
Buddhist  Association?  Happy  country 
where  there  is  no  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween races,  colors  and  creeds;  where 
nature  smiles  on  her  children  and  man 
does  not  frown. 

The  travel-revue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  The  subject  of  next  week 
is  "The  Glories  of  Paris." 


^    '  f   T.  S 


TRAVEL 


Burton  Holmes  last  night  in  Sym-, 
phony  Hall  gave  the  first  of  five  new 
Travel  Revues.    There  was  a  very  large 
audience.    The  subject  of  his  revue  was! 
'  "Happy  Hawaii."    He  treated  it  in  a 
happy  manner,  pictorially  and  by  his 
descriptions  and  comments. 
,    If  Hawaii   is  a  happy  land  today, 
j  where  the  climate  is  delightful,  the 
.  scenery  beautiful  or  impressive,  the  soil 
rich,  a  land  whose  people  of  .several 


IDONALDTOVEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  aftffrtioon  in  Jordan 
hall.  He  began  with  Bach's^own  trans- 
cription of  an  Allegro,  D  minor,  from 
the  violin  solo  in  A  minor.  Then  came 
Bach's  Fugue  on  Four  Invertible  Sub- 
jects with  an  addition  by  Mr.  Tovey 
of  some  SO  measures,  for  death  pre- 
vented Bach  from  carrying  out  his  fell 
purpose  and  heaping  horror  on  horror's 
head.  A  note  explanatory  of  this  fugal 
treatment  printed  on  the  program 
looked  like  a  problem  in  mathematics. 
Not  wearied  by  what  he  had  already 
achieved — biographers  say  that  Mr. 
Tovey  as  a  pianist  is  distinguished,  with 
othei-  excellent  qualities,  for  his  mem- 
ory and  endurance — Mr.  Tovey  attacked 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  106.  The  final 
selection  was  Schumann's  "Impromptus 
on  a  Theme  by  Clara  Wieck,"  which  he 
wrote  as  a  birthday  present  to  the  fath- 
er of  his  adored  Clara. 

Mr.  Tovey,  who  is  highly  regarded  as 
a  musician,  pianist  and  professor  of 
music,  has  visited  Boston  before  this. 
He  was  then  treated  with  due  consider- 
ation, welcomed  and  applauded.  What 
have  Bostonians  done  in  the  meantime 
that  he  should  invite  them  to  hear  the 
music  of  vesterday?  Bach's  Fugue  with 
its  I  plus"  II  plus  III  plus  IV  is  enougn 
to  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  soul; 
even  to  the  soul  of  him  who  thinks 
every  note  by  Bach  dropped  down  from 
heaven  into  the  cantor's  mind.  To  fol- 
low this  composition  by  Bethoven's  op. 
106  was  at  least  imprudent.  If  this 
sonata  must  be  put  on  a  program  why 
I  not  tlie  wonderful  Adagio  alone?  Many 
strange  and  conflicting  pages  have  been 
'written  about  op.  106;  how  it  shows 
that  Beethoven  expressed  his  utter  lone- 
liness, without  even  God;  that  the 
music  is  a  noble  flight  into  the  seventn 
heaven;  that  the  sonata  is  an  epic  ol 
struggle,  conflict,  resignation  akin  lO 
indifference;  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Yst 
to  many  who  are  not  afraid  of  music, 
even  of  Beethoven's  last  works,  there 
are  many  pages  in  op.  106  that  are  a 
meariness  to  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 
of  the  hearer.  •    •  f  u,,*- 

Mr  Tovey  is  a  scholarly  pianist  but 
not  a  dull  one.  Although  he  revels  in 
contrapuntal  problems,  he  is  a  human 
being  His  performance  of  Bach  s  Aue- 
ero  was  lively,  crisp,  clean,  with  agree- 
Ible  nuances;  that  of  Beethoven  s 
Adagio  thoughtful,  emotional,  eloquent. 
Pleasant  was  his  gay  delivery  of  the 
"coloratura"  in  the  fugue  with  four 
subjects.  If  the  performance  in  other 
sections  was  square  toed  that  was  not 
wholly  Mr.  Tovey's  fault.  Bach  was  a 
pious  soul  but  he  has  much  to  answer  ; 
for  in  this  world;  also  in  the  next  if 
Berlioz  is  to  be  believed.  ; 

An  audience  of  good  size  paid  Mr. 
Tovey  due  tribute^   ' 

'OLDSANFRANCKCO' 

"Old  San  Francisco."  a  film  dra""^ 
stamng  Dolores  Costello  and  presented 
bv  Warner  Bros,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast. 
Do...,os  V„   ^'SMS 

Don  He.namlen  Vasquez  Josel  ^^''^'^Yi^ 

Fire,  flood,  pestilence  and  war  have 
1.11  served  the  movies  and  now  one 


1  wo  plays  that  might  be  characterized  as  triangular  propositions  wiii 
be  een  tomorrow  night:  "Her  Cardboard  Lover"  at  the  Plymouth;  "Hidden" 
at  the  Hollis  Street  theatre. 


"Her  Cardboard  Lover,"  in  which  Miss  Jeanne  Eagels  plays  Simone, 
was  adapted  by  Valerie  Wyngate  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse  from  a  French  comedy 
"Dans  sa  Candeur  Naive,"  by  Jacques  Deval.  The  French  play,  in  three  acts, 
was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Comedie-Caumartin  in  January,  1926.  Marthe 
legnier  took  the  part  of  Simone,  and  an  enthusiastic  critic  wrote  that  her 
smile  was  the  sun;  her  wrathful  moments  "refreshing  waves."  Andre 
vas  played 'f)y  Paul  Bernard;  Tony  Lagorre  by  Henry  Bosc.  The  comedy 
obtained  a  great  success  in  Paris. 


Simone  has  divorced  her  husband  for  good  and  sufficient  legal  reasons, 
but  she  is  still  in  love  with  him.    She  hires  Andre  to  pose  as  her  latest 
"affinity."   He  happens  to  be  in  love  with  her,  so  his  task  is  not  difficult, 
is  duty  is  to  keep  the  divorced  wife  and  the  divorced  husband  apart. 
"It  becomes  a  strenuous  and  tricky  business"  said  Mr.  Gabriel  of  the  N.  Y. 
un.   "involving  pa  jama  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts,  subterfuges 
nd  fake  suicides,  broken  hearts  and  shattered  bric-a-brac,  until  the  lady 
nows  her  mind  and  her  right  man." 


The  comedy  was  seen  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Oct.  4,  1926,  when  Lau- 
ette  Taylor  played  Simone.  Newark  saw  it  in  March,  1927.  It  arrived 
t  the.  Empire,  New  York,  on  March  21st,  when  Miss  Eagels  took  the  part 
f  Simone.  Leslie  Howard  played  Andre;  Stanley  Logan,  Tony  Lagorre. 


Mr.  John  Montague  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Eagels  had  por- 
rayed  Sadie  Thompson,  was  Sadie  Thompson,  for  one  year,  three  months 
nd  13  days:  Hence,  the  great  difficulty  for  her  to  throw  off  one  personality 
6  assume  another  wholly  different. 

"Two  more  different  women  than  Sadie  Thompson  in  'Rain,"  and  Simone 
Lagorre  in  'Her  Cardinal  Lover'  have  never  stepped  upon  a  stage.  It  is 
far  cry  from  the  passionate,  frankly  vulgar,  fugitive  from  justice,  stranded 
n  a  rain-soaked  South  sea  isle,  to  the  brilliant,  witty,  faghionable  French 
v/oman,  who  gambles  at  Hendaye  and  lives  in  Parisian  luxurious  ease.  The^ 
"wo  women  are  as  far  removed  as  those  outward  symbols  of  their  inner 
elves,  the  clothes  they  wear.   They  walk  differently,  talk  differently,  think 
ifferently.   They  are  as  far  removed  as  the  moods  of  the  two  plays  in 
"hich  they  appear.    'Rain'  is  a  stark,  terribly  realistic  melodrama.  'Her 
ardboard  Lover'  is  a  polished,  high  comedy,  in  which  the  farcial  overtones 
rise  not  from  mere  plot-writing,  by  the  author,  but  out  of  the  absurd 
himsicality  of  the  characters  themselves.    Yet  illuminating  both  women 
and  giving  them  form  and  substance  is  Jeanne  Eagels." 


It  was  a  Parisian  critic  who  described  the  play  as  representing  a  "gigolo" 
turning  round  a  bed.  "The  heroine  speaks,  eats,  discusses,  dresses  and  un- 
dresses in  her  bed."  He  complained  that  Mme.  Regnier  did  not  undress  suf- 
ficiently. 


"Hidden,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  William  Hurlbut,  was  produced  by 
David  Belasco  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  on  Sept.  19,  1927.  Mr.  Belasco,  persuaded 
to  come  before  the  curtain,  presented  with  the  keys  of  the  city  by  the 
mayor,  exclaimed  that  henceforth  he  would  produce  all  his  plays  in  Buffalo. 
Philip  Merivale  and  Beth  Merrill  were  then  in  the  cast,  as  Nick  Faring  and 
Violet  Cadence.  The  others,  when  the  play  came  to  the  Lyceum  theatre. 
New  York,  on  Oct.  4,  1927,  were  Mary  Morris,  Ellen  Faring;  Marjorie  Gate- 
son,  Kate  du  Plessis,  and  Mary  Wale,  Mary. 

A  Buffalo  critic  said  that  the  play  is  a  drama  of  "hidden,  psychic  re- 
pression." A  woman  loves  the  husband  of  another  woman  and  by  ingenious 
scheming  and  lying  tries  to  separate  them.  This  she  does  for  a  ilme,  but 
they  are  reconciled,  whereupon  the  disturber  kills  herself.  The  play  takes 
place  in  New  York  city.  The  would-be  wrecker  of  a  happy  home  is  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  husband. 


Mr.  Belasco  said  after  the  performance  in  New  York  that  he  produced 
the  play  because  he  had  come  across  in  real  life  "the  situation  of  a  good 
girl  suffering  and  becoming  warped  in  her  character  through  being  at- 
Iracced  by  a  man  who  does  not  respond."  When  some  one  objected  that 
any  play  dealing  with  psycho-ansiysis,  with  suppressed  emotion,  Mr.  Belasco 
wrote  In  reply: 

"Either  the  subject  is  fundamentally  true  or  it  isn't;  the  element  of 
ume  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  'Hidden'  is  not  propaganda  either  for  or 
against  psycho-analysis,  or  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  existence  of  sup- 
pressed emotions.  It  is  the  moving,  human  story  of  the  sufferings  of  a  girl, 
swayed  by  a  power  too  strong  for  her  to  control,  and  the  victim  of  that 
power.  I  hold  that  such  a  story,  well  dramatized,  as  'Hidden'  is;  well  pro- 
duced, as  'Hidden:  is,  and  perfectly  acted,  as  'Hidden'  is,  can  never  be  too 
late  in  presentation.   .   .  . 

"In  real  life  it  is  always  the  people  most  closely  associated  with  a  con- 
dition who  are  the  last  to  recognize  it.  If  the  reverse  of  this  were  true, 
nine-tenths  of  the  domestic  tragedies  would  never  take  place.  ...  In  the 
development  of  every  play  the  impulses,  the  motives,  the  dialogue  and  the 
action,  as  they  are  revealed,  indicate  to  audiences  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
I  haracters  they  are  watching.  .  .  One  should  not  impute  to  an  audience 
the  farseeing  analytical  observation  of  a  professional  critic." 

Alan  Dale,  praising  the  performance,  wrote;  "Here  we  had  a  case  ol 
eroticism  ihat  tmted  the  life  of  a  young  girl,  forced  her  to  do  irreparable 
things,  and  plunged  her  in  untold  misery.  Here  we  had  a  play  of  ob- 
sessions, repressions,  depression,  expressions  that  made  us  feel  that  we 
were  peering  into  the.  very  innards  of  a  pretty  young  lady.  .  .  She  is  out- 
side of  the  pale  of  nice,  placid  people,  who  begin  the  day  with  a  boiled 
egg,  and  end  it  with  a  solemn  novel  and  go  to  bedstead  at  10  o'clock,  and 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just." 


At  the  Repertory  Theatre  "Ihe  Treasure,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by 
David  Pinski,  will  be  played.  The  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York  gave  per- 
formances of  the  comedy  beginning  Oct.  4,  1910,  when  Dudley  Digges 
played  Chone;  Jennie  Moscowitz,  Jachne-Braine ;  Celia  Adler,  Tille;  Ed- 
gar Stehli,  the  Marriage  Broker.  The  story  is  a  simple  and  amusing  one. 
A  half-wit  finds  a  handful  of  gold  coins  in  the  graveyard  of  a  Russian 
village.  It  is  noised  abroad  and  every  villager,  wishing  to  obtain  his  or 
her  share,  tries  to  find  out  the  exact  location.  The  graveyard  is  overrun. 
The  truth  comes  out:  there  is  no  treasure,  but  the  daughter  of  the  grave- 
digger,  having  taken  her  share  of  the  coins,  buys  a  trousseau  in  order 
to  win  a  husband.  The  first  three  acts  are  in  Chone's  house;  the  fourth 
is  in  the  graveyard. 

It  was  in  this  play  as  produced  by  the  Theatre  puild  that  Celia  Adler 
came  out  on  the  English  stage.  A  New  Yorker  by  birth  and  education,  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Yiddish  actor,  Jacob  P.  Adler,  she  played  at  first 
in  Yiddish  and  in  Jewish  theatres.  On  the  Yiddish  stage  she  supported 
all  the  leading  actors  and  actresses;  playing  in  "Hamlet"  with  Rudolph 
Schildkraut,  and  in  many  plays  with  Bertha  Kalich. 


Ian  Hay's  "Clean  Hands, '•  which  was  performed  at  several  matinees 
at  the  Copley  theatre  will  be  the  play  there  beginning  tomorrow  night.  It 
Is  an  interesting  play,  one  that  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  think 
nobly  of  the  drama.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  dramatist  was  told 
the  extraordinary  story  by  an  English  lawyer  as  occurring  to  him  in  his 
practice.  The  play  was  capitally  acted  when  it  was  first  seen  here  and  the 
cast  will  be  the  same. 


Prince  Obolensky,  wTio  will  sing  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Burgess  next  Thurs- 
day evening  in  Jordan  hall,  became  a  professional  singer  after  the  revolu- 
tion, in  which  his  property  was  confiscated— "nationalized,"  as  the  Soviet 
government  calls  the  robbery— but  he  was  musically  educated  as  a  boy.  His 
father  was  the  acting  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety; his  mother  was  a  pianist.  The  Prince  had  studied  the  violin  in  the 
Auer  School. 


That  excellent  pianist,  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch,  will  give  a  recital  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  Born  at  Odessa  on  Feb  22,  1890,  he  studied  there  and  when  he 
was  9  years  old  he  won  the  Rubinstein  Stipendiary  prize.  Afterwards  he 
studied  with  Leschetitzky  in  Vienna.  In  1909  he  was  heard  in  London, 
which  he  made  his  dwelling  place.  He  came  to  the  United  States  late  in 
1919.  In  February,  1920,  he  gave  his  first  recital  in  Boston;  on  Feb.  25,  1921 
he  played  Schumann's  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  He 
tes  given  recitals  here  since  then.  — E— H. 


IN  THE  FILM  WORLD 


Notes  on  the  La,st  Year's  Screen  Plays; 
Changing  Conditions  and  the  Future 


Seasons  change,  styles  change  and  motion  pictures  are  wearing  polka 
dots,  .instead  of  dashes— in  their  sub-titles  at  the  present  time.  These  polka 
dots.. were  first  discovered  in  the  best  journalistic  circles.  They  have  been 
growing  in  popularity.  There  is  something  a  little  breathless  about  them  and 
short-winded  writers  and  a  panting  public  have  grown  fond  of  concise 
thoughts,  .put  down,  a.--  'twere,  .between  gasps. 

It  is  all  part  of  a  splendid  rush.. like  catching  the  4:48.  .action,  .lots  of 
it.. and  if  the  movies  don't  get  action,  .now.  .really,  .what  does? 


The  last  year  has  been,  generally  speaking,  an  interesting  one  in  the 
him  business.  It  is  leading  to  so:ue  place,  but,  just  where,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  tell.  The  very  structure  upon  which  the  industry  has  built  itself,  that 
of  its  stars,  is  melting  away,  it  is  said,  with  the  producers  calmly  holding  the 
torch  to  places  they  themselves  wrought  so  carefully  some  little  time  ago. 
This  is  no  thoughtless  proceeding,  however.  They  know  what  they  are  about 
and  perhaps  the  stars  are  beginning  to  realize  that  when  the  producers  sug- 
gested retrenchment  was  necessary,  they  meant  every  word  they  said.  The 
producers  have  the  odds  m  the  fight  for  lower  salaries,  so  far. 

The  rumor  is  about  that  new  talent  is  being  developed  to  take  the  place 
cf  the  more  expensive  names.  Some  writers  of  things  cinematic  point  out 
tha*-  as  soon  as  this  new  flock  of  stars  become  settled  firmly  in  electric 
lights,  they  will  demand  the  same  salaries  that  caused  the  weeding  of  last 
year's  crop  ot  celluloid  celebrities.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  It 
seems  that  film  conditions  are  rjghting  themselves.  New  talent  may  have  a 
chance  that  it  has  not  had  in  the  close  corporation  of  the  stars  before  this 
and  when  one  coolly  sums  up  the  accomplishments  of  this  past  year,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  best  work  has  been  done  by  the  new  talent, 
Vifriters,  directors  and  players. 

Is  this  not  a  natural  growth,  a  more  hopeful  sign  for  better  film  plays 
in  the  future?  "Underworld"  is  the  specific  bright  spot  of  1927  photodrama. 
This  picture  started  all  of  the  film  producers  to  cry  for  "originals."  The 
players  were  a  collection  of  good  performers.  No  star  to  be  catered  to  with 
close-ups,  to  be  catered  to  in  any  manner.  The  director,  Josef  von  Stern- 
cerg,  will  probably  continue  his  brilliant  direction  because  he  has  been 
grounded  in  the  hardest  and  most  difficult  schools,  that  of  the  "quickies" 
and  "poverty  row."  This,  of  course,  will  only  be  proved  by  time,  but  with  a 
foundation  so  solid,  surely  he  should  be  more  than  a  flash  or  l^o. 

In  the  major  contributions  of  the  year,  one  should  speak  of  Janet  Gay- 
nor.  Some  call  this  a  .Janet  Gaynor  year  and  there  is  reason  for  even  that 
extravagant  bow  to  the  young  wo.man.  Not  so  handsome  as  some,  but  an 
actress  v/ho  can  make  even  the  most  popular  of  the  other  women  look  like 
jiggling  puppets.  Miss  Gaynor  has  intelligence,  a  supreme  emotional  ability 
and  grace — what  more  could  one  ask? 


"Chang"  and  "Stark  Love"  have  made  their  mark  on  1927.  "Resurrec- 
tion" almost  achieved  a  candid  film  adaptation  of  a  good  novel.  It  gave  the 
screen  world  another  splendid  actress  in  Dolores  del  Rio. 

Adult  and  comprehensive  comedy  without  the  aid  of  slap-stick  and 
"hokem"  have  been  offered  by  H.  d'Abbadie  d'Arrast  and  Adolphe  Menjou 
and  written  by  Ernest  Vajda.  Menjou  is  one  of  the  stars  who  has  been 
wise  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  order  of  things  and  so  he  is  not 
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.  under  Wim  n.ediocrHy:  as  many  of  the  others  find  themselves,  arms 
-..J  legs  waving  wildly,  words  and  incriminations  falling  harshly  on  deaf 

^^^Ri-hard  Dix  and  Thomas  Mei^han  need  something.  Perhaps  it  is  ma- 
terial '  Lon  Chaney  and  Clara  Bow  have  both  been  engaged  in  contributing 
norrors  of  a  different  kind,  to  be  sure,  but  horrors  that  a  great  public  seems 
to  like  Lon  Chaney  is  capable  of  being  one  of  the  best  screen  artists  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  best  box-office  bets.  but.  who-in  theu-  I'ight  mind-would 
change?  Clara  Bow  will  continue  being  self-consciously  cute  with  lots  of  It 
—probably— in  spite  of  us. 

Gloria  Swanson  deserves  cr^t  for  her  manly  effort  to  do  something 
onstructive  for  the  films.  Her  one  attempt  at  being  her  own  producer  had 
'ne  glorious  spot,  but  the  rest  was  too  much  Gloria.  Some  one  said  that 
Miss  Swanson  had  made  the  dramatic  remark  that  she  would  "keel  herself 
u  her  "Sadie  Thompson"  was  not  a  success.  There  are  those  who  may  be 
willing  to  assist  her,  if  it  isn't.  .  ^ 

Norma  Talmadge  offered  "Camille"  to  a  doting  public  and  succeeded  In 
making  some  of  her  admirers  glad  that  the  girl  had  an  early  death  so  that 
Norma  could  do  something  else. 

Lillian  Gish.  Milton  Sills  and  Pola  Negri  have  done  their  stuff,  but  the 
sawdust  trickled  out  when  the  wolves  placed  their  fangs  into  the  body  of 
iheir  ofieruitis  and  the  v.'olves  hav^  turned  up  their  noses  since.  • 

Mary  Pickford  has  given  her  best  Pickfordian  graces  to  her  one  offer- 
ing "My  Best  Girl,"  which  is  to  the  film  word  what  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  was 
to  the  stage.   Surely  it  has  its  own  style  and  consolations. 

Several  shooting  stars  have  glanced  across  the  horizon,  making  the  way 
i;righter  for  a  time.  If  they  can  be  left  in  quiet  oblivion  where  they  have 
fallen,  they  will  have  served  their  purpose,  otherwise  they  will  have  to  find 
at  least  one  new  expression.  William  Haines  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  these.  He  was  successfully  "fresh"  for  three  pictures,  but  one  wonders  If 
one  can  live  through  another  afternoon  or  evening  watching  him  do  about  i 
the  same  thing  in  about  the  same  v/ay? 

Wallace  Beery  has  talent,  but  he  is  becoming  a  habit  performer.  'With  j 
the  assistance  of  Raymond  Hatton  he  has  fought  comedy  in  most  of  the 
units  of  the  late  war  and  now  he  will  probably  move  on  to  Nicaragua  unless  | 
discouraged.  ' 

John  Barrymore  has  been  Dr.  Jekyling  and  Mr.  Hyding  every  picture 
he  has  made  recently.  Perhaps,  if  Elinor  Glyn— but  why  resort  to  sarcasm. 

Emil  Jannings  continues  to  work  conscientiously  and  well.  Charles  Par- 
rell.  Richard  Arlen.  Greta  Garbo,  John  Gilbert,  Ramon  Novarro  and  Victor 
MacLaglen  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  cinematic  entertainment  Is  good. 
Raymond  Griffith  will  always  be  remembered  kindly  for  his  courageous  ftt- 
iempt  to  put  farce  on  the  screen  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hays. 

Harold  Lloyd's  one  comedy  was  not  so  funny  as  it  should  have  been,  and  " 
Buster  Keaton  only  ruffled  the  critical  surface  with  polite  smiles.  His  two 
pictures  were  made  with  the  purpose  of  devastating  mirth. 

Phyllis  Haver,  the  former  Sennett  girl,  is  promising.   'William  Boyd  and 
!  Louis  Wolheim  (recruited  from  the  stage  and  "'What  Price  Glory")  made 
"Two  Arabian  Knights"  pleasant,  but  the  least  said  the  better  of  Colleen 
Moore,  Monte  Blue,  Constance  Talmadge,  Billie  Dove,  Bebe  Daniels,  Marie 
1  Prevost,  Marion  Davies,  Norma  Shearer,  Leatrice  Joy  and  the  beautiful  Do- 
I  lores  Costello.  And  there  are  others. 

Without  begging  anyone's  pardon,  the  film  critics,  some  of  them,  are 
trying  to  throw  banana  skins  into  the  ring  where  the  cinema  stars,  the 
producers  and  all  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  film  entertainment 
are  chasing  around.  They  would  like  for  someone  to  fall  down  long  enough 
i  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say.  They  claim  that  the  film  theatre  has 
been  turned  into  almost  anything  but  a  place  to  see  a  photoplay.  They 
claim  tliat  the  screen  is  delevicrating,  that  someone  is  pouring  a  tepid  «ub- 
stance  known  as  sentimentality  into  its  veins  instead  of  the  richer  stuff 
which  should  be  there. 

The  film  theatres  continue  prosper.  Is  the  large  American  pubhc 
indifferent,  quiescent  or  satisfied'?  '  C.  M.  D. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  1 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist.  See  special 
notice.  .  [ 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.   People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  WiUiam  !■.  | 
Hofi.iann,  conductor;    Rose  Campana  solo  pianist.    See  special  notice,  j 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.  Intersettlcment  concert  by  pupils  from 
the  Music  School  Settlements. 

Ford  Hall  Forum,  7:30  P.  M.  Marjorie  Weaver,  violoncello;  Marianne 
Hyde  Muther,  pianist. 
MONDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Olive  qprnell,  soprano.  Giordan!,  Caro  mio 
ben.  Mozart,  Gli  angui  d'inferno  from  Axhe  Wagic  Flute."  Handel,  "Sweet 
Bird"  (with  flute).  Michael  Arne,  The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air.  Dvorak, 
Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me.  Leoncayallbv  Serenade  Francaise.  Donizetti, 
"Mad  Scene"  from  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor>v^  Folk  songs— American,  Swiss, 
Irish,  Spanish  and  Ala\'iev's  "Nightingale."  Miss  Cornell,  bom  in  Texas, 
studied  singing  in  New  York,  and  made  her  debut  there  last  October. 
TUESD.\Y— Jordan  hall,  8  P.  M.  Apollo  Club,  Thompson  Stone,  conductor. 
Part  songs:  17th  Century  Melody,  arr.  by  Davison.  Ippolitov-Ivanov,  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  My  Soul.  Mendelssohn.  On  Pinions  of  Song;  Henschel,  Morn- 
ing Hvmn.  Hadley,  The  Unconquerable  (with  baritone  solo).  Practorius, 
Lo,  How  a  Rose  E'er  Blooming.  Faltin,  Fight.  Gains,  arranger,  A  Father's 
Door.  Clay.  I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby  (with  tenor  solo  by  Mr.  Wheel- 
er). Handel,  Let  Their  Celestial  Concerts  All  Unite  (from  "Samson").  Rose 
Zulalian,  contralto,  will  sing  these  songs:  Cras,  Ser\iteurs  n'apportez  pas 
des  lampes.  Georges,  Hymne  au  Soleil.  Strauss.  Allerseelen,  Caecile.  George 
Wheeler's  selections  will  be  as  follows:  Donaudy,  Vaughissima,  Zeubkanza. 
Curran.  Life.  Leoncavallo,  Matinata. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Flonzaley  Quartet   (Messrs.  Betti. 
Pochon,  d'Archambeau.  Moldavan) .  Schubert,  "Quartet  Satz"  in  C  minor. 
Beethoven,  Quartet.  C  sharp  minor,  op.  131.  Haydn,  Quartet.  C  major, 
op.  33.  No.  3. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Elizabeth  Burgess,  soprano;  Prince 
Alexis  Obolensky,  basso-cantante.  Miss  Burgess:  Schumann,  Mondnacht 
and  Fruehelingsnacht.  Brahms.  Licbestreu  and  von  ewiger  Liebe.  Debussy, 
chanlee.  Charpentier.  Depuis  le  jour,  from  "Louise"  (by  request).  Debussy, 
C'cst  I'extase  and  Green.  Ravel,  Scheherezade  (Asie  and  La  Flute  en- 
chantee.  Charpentier,  Dpuis  le  joar  from  "Louise"  (by  request).  Prince 
Obolensky.  The  Red  Sun  (Russian  Folk  Song).  Stolypin,  The  Two  Giants. 
Tchaikovsky,  The  Lights  Were  Dimming.  Aslanov,  The  Minstrel.  Schubert/ 


Litany.  Lully,  Bois  Epais.  Old  English  song— Larly  One  Morning.  Messager, 
Long  Ago  in  Alcala.  Duet — Glinka,  "Doubt." 

FRIDAY — Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Maurice 
Ravel,  guest  conductor.  See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  The  Tokav  String  Quartet,  assisted  by  Ray- 
mond Coon,  pianist.  Mozart,  Quartet,  D  minor.  Ravel,  Quartet,  F  major. 
S.  Gardner,  Piano  Quintet,  "To  a  Soldier"  (first  time  in  Boston).  This 
quartet  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Tokman,  Langlois,  Kaganov  and  Ziegler). 

SATURDAY — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  Benno  Moieiwitsch,  pianist.  Bach,  Prelude 
and  Fugue,  E  major.  Beethoven,  Sonata  Pathetique.  Schumann,  Fantaisie 
in  C  major.  Chopin,  Barcarolle.  Impromptu,  A  flat  major.  Nocturne,  E 
major.  Three  Etudes.  Ballade  F  minor.  Ravel,  Toccata.  Rachmaninoff, 
Prelude,  B  minor;  Prelude,  B  flat  major.  Wagner-Liszt,  Liebcsted,  Liszt, 
Tarantelle. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 
Mr.  Ravel,  guest  conductor. 

Jordan  hall,  8  P.  M.  People's  Choral  Union.  See  special  notice. 


finds,  according  to  "Old  San  Francisco 
that  the  great  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake was  brought  about  by  a  meek 
little  prayer  uttered  by  Dolores  Gor- 
tello.  who  had  been  dragged  into  the 
dens  of  Chinatown  through  so  many 
dark  passages  that  the  earthquake  was 
the  only  sensible  way  out.  All  of  the 
treacherous  Chinese  in  the  film  were 
killed  and  Dolores  escaped  with  only  a 
fainting  spell  to  her  credit.  Great 
things — these  films. 

The  film  is  very  deliberate  until  the 
Chinese  get  Dolores  in  their  clutches 
and  then  the  thrills  come — how  they 
come.  The  late  Charles  Emmet  Mack 
plavs  au  ingratiating  Iri.sliman  and 
Warner  Gland  is  a  healtliy  Chinese 
villain  who  succeeds  in  looking  a  bit 
oriental.  Ada  May  Wong  is  delight- 
ful as  a  Chinese  hussy.  The  photoplay 
is  lovely  in  the  quieter  spots  but  the 
earthquake  is  more  like  an  imitation 
of  Gilda  Grey  in  one  of  her  moments 
of  relaxation  to  a  merry  tune  than  al- 
most anything  else.  Of  course.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  a  perspective  of  an 
earthquake,  so  maybe,  this  one  was 
better  than  we  thought.  Perhaps  the 
old  San  Francisco  was  frail,  even  as 
frail  as  this  pictures  town  of  sticks 
and  paper  but  one  feels  that  this  was 
a  grand  attempt  to  do  something  mar- 
velous without  going  far  enough  to  build 
a  town  of  steel  and  stone  to  sha.ke 
down  for  our  benefit.  The  technicolor 
fire  was  rather  successful,  however. 

Dolores  Costello  is  beautiful.  There 
is  no  denying  that.  Her  gowns  show 
off  this  beauty  to  a  remarkable  degree 
and  the  mere  technicality  of  mixing  the 
periods  a  bit  does  not  matter. 

Fanny  Ward  is  making  a  personal  ap- 
pearance at  the  Metropolitan  this  week 
and  the  stage  show  has  gone  from 
things  Russian  to  a  pirate  ship  with 
Spanish  flavor.  C.  M.  D. 


Has  anyone  a  complete  set  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Oppenheim's  novels  and 
short  stories,  not  to  mention  his  en- 
tertaining description  of  a  search  for 
sunshine  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
along  the  Riviera?  Are  first  editions  of 
his  works  in  hysterical  demand?  He 
shakes  novels  from  his  sleeve  as  a  con- 
jurer shakes  cards.  If  he  had  been 
Scheherazade  there  would  have  been 
2000  nights. 


Here  he  comes  again,  this  time  with 
"The  Light  Beyond,"  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  This  amazing  man  knows 
all  the  Ins  and  outs  of  European  secret 
diplomacy.  He  frustrates  plots  and 
counterplots.  The  Secret  Police  and 
Scotland  Yard  take  orders  from  him. 
I  He  knew  that  the  Germans  had  in- 
vented porlabite;  that  Germany  had 
enough  of  it.  the  greatest  explosive  In 
the  world,  to  "blow  England  into  the 
volcanic  island  she  once  was,"  so  he 
sends  the  gallant  American  Van  Strat- 
ton  to  kill  the  watchmen  of  the  tower 
where  this  terrible  stufl' was  stored,  and 
to  blow  up  the  tower.  Mark  was  a  rich 
man.  He  told  the  girl  he  courted  that 
he  had  a  beautiful  villa  at  Beaulieu-  a 
house  .in  New  Hampshire,  "which  Is 
quite  a  show,  place";  a  bachelor  apart- 
ment in  Paris.  She  replied  as  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  another  i 
muffin:  'Marriage  is  a  very  serious 
tiling.  Mark  had  a  nice  taste  for 
Cliquot  19U.  He  handed  the  girl  aA 
cigarette,  "the  best  brand  in  the  world  ' 
irom  a  sandalwood  box  covered  on  the 
outside  with  gold  filigree  work  of  a 
wonderful  design,  and  lit  it  from  a 
softly  burning  Turkish  lamp." 

(There  is  good  eating  and  drinldng 
in  this  novel.  The  chief  characters 
tiiink  nothing  of  ordering  by  aeroplane 
cooling  dishes  from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  and  fruits  from  India's  coral 
strand.) 


The  girl  courted  by  Mark  was  Estelle 
.Dukane,  raving  beauty  wooed  by 
Prince  Andropulo.  As  he  is  described 
he  resembled  a  street-ear  advertisement 
of  a  new  collar,  but  there  "seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  orientalism  about  the  size 
of  his  studs,  the  rings  he  wore  on  the 
little  fingers  of  either  hand."  Estelle  was 
the  daughter  of  Pehx  Dukanr  the 


wealthiest  man  on  earth.  Bankers  of 
evei-y  land  crawled  at  his  feet.   He  was 
served  by  an  army  of  spies,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  commit  murder  if  he  gave 
the  word.    He  had  dark  designs.  By 
financing  Germany  he  would  control  the 
Whitehall  Conference  and  crush  France. 
(This  is  not  exactly  clear  to  us,  but  we 
never  had  a  head  for  figures.)  Estelle 
was  her  father's  pride  and  joy,  the  one 
I  in  whom  he  put  his  trust. 
I    We  regret  to  say   that   when  she 
■  leaned  back  in  a  chair  she  crossed  her 
legs.   

Estelle,  after  meeting  Mark  for  the  . 
first  time,  asked  a  slight  favor  of  him:  | 
to  take  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  ' 
been  hit  too  hard  by  her  angry  father, 
and  to  throw  it  into  the  river,  for  it 
was  a  foggy  night  and  no  one  would 
see  him.    When  the  corpse  was  in  the 
car,  it  came  to   life   and   asked  for 
brandy;  "Oh,  God,  my  head!"  This 
Brennan  who  was  taken  by  Mark  to  his 
apartment  in  London  was  a.  German. 
"My  mother  was  a  Russian,  and  my 
grandfather  an  Armenian,  I  have  in  my 
veins  the  blood  of  the  Slav,  the  Teuton, 
and  the  decadent  Asiatic."    He  had  a 
secret  which  he    wished    to    sell  to 
Dukane,  his  former  employer.  Estelle, 
Mark,  Lord    Henry    Dorchester,  and 
Raoul,  Marquis  de  Fontanay,  "a  French 
diplomat    of    democratic  prmciple^ 
were  as  eager  to  know  the  secret  as 
Estelle  and  her  father.   Hence  thrilling 
adventui-es.     It  seems   that  WiUiam 
Hohenzollern  had  gone    from  Doorn, 
leaving  a  masseur  to  personate  him,  to 
a  shooting  box  in  Bavaria  whwe  he 
conferred  with  the  re-established  War- 
Council.  Brennan,  the  electrician  of  the 
establishment,  climbed  a  tree, 
("Zaccheus  he 
Did  climb  a  tree 
His  Lord  to  see.") 
and  photographed  the  party. 

We  wish  Mark  had  married  Frances 
Moreland,  the  stenographer  at  the  Con- 
ference, although,  craving  luxuries,  for 
Mark  had  given  her  a  taste  for  them, 
she  sold  secret  information;  although 
her  mouth  wa's  discontented,  her  cheek- 
bones slightly  prominent  and  she  wore 
heavy  shoes  with  low  heels  with  her 
silk  stockings,  "a  concession  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  time."  She  loved  Mark 
passionately  and  would  have  been  a 
good  wife  even  if  she  was  unduly  thin. 

Excellent  Mr.  Oppenheim!  Inde- 
fatigable romancer!  Having  begun  read- 
ing "The  Light  Beyond,"  we  could  not 
put  it  down  until  we  knew  whether  Du- 
kane succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  make 
Germany  the  world  power. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  also  pub- 
lished Jeffery  Farnol's  "The  Quest  ol 
Youth."  Mr.  Farnol  plays  agreeable 
variations  on  his  favorite  theme.  Sir 
Marmaduke  at  forty-five  was  disil- 
lusioned; he  found  joy  in  nothing.  His 
doctor  told  him  that  his  disea-se  was 
luxury;  that  if  he  should  pauperize  him- 
self, wear  homespun  and  go  into  an  un- 
friendly world,  he'd  perish.  So  Sir 
Marmaduke  tried  the  experiment  and 
met  with  adventures  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar to  Mr.  Farnol's  admiring  read- 
ers. The  noble  Lord  came  across  a'n 
extraordinary  wandering  fiddler,  met  a 
charming  young  Quakeress  who  knew 
him  only  as  John,  thwarted  the  base  de- 
signs of  those  who  would  do  her  harm. 
One  of  them  was  killed,  but  not  by  Sir 
Marmaduke,  who  was  suspected  of  the 
murder,  for  his  gold-mounted  walking 
caYie  was  found  near  the  corpse,  nor 
did  the  Quakeress  escape  suspicion.  In 
their  flight  over  hill  and  dale  and  In 
London  town,  they  met  with  thrilling 
experiences.  There  is  good  fighting; 
there  is  agreeable  dialogue.  Marma- 
duke's  wife,  who' had  run  away  from 
him,  turned  up,  but  without  providing 
an  unpleasant  ending  to  the  tale.  We 
a-re  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Shrig  and  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a 
child  of  Thespis,  Melpomene  or  Thalia, 
the  Sock  and  Buskin,  sir!"  The  right 
people  die  a  natural  death  or  are  killed; 
the  right  people  receive  their  reward 
for  bravery  and  constancy. 

Bulwer-Lytton's  "Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii" and  Balzac's  "Pere  Goriot"  have 
been  added  by  Little,  Brown  Si  Co. 
to  their  Beacon  Library  of  Fic- 
tion Classics.  It  Is  hardly  necessaiy 
to  discuss  these  novels.  The  day  is 
past  when  Bulwer  was  denounced  from 
the  pulpit  in  out  little  village  as  an 
"Immoral"  writer.  Even  Ills  early  novels 


r  k.  iv.u  by  i:iaiiy         i  ijc.iy  by 
Last  Days  ot  Pomprli"  and  "Pel- 
1"  than  by  "Wliat  Will  He  Do  witli 
"The  Caxtons,"  "Kenclm  Chillingly" 
i  "The  Parisians,"  books  of  a  great- 
worth;  nor  should  one  forget  that 
11'  House  and  the  Brain"  is  the  most 
ly,  hair-raising  ghost  story  in  Utera- 
.\    One  would  not  care  for  a  com- 
e  set  of  Bulwer's  novels,  but  some 
hem  can  still  be  read  with  pleasure; 
re  are  blood  curdling  pages  In  "2a- 
i." 

he  translation  of  "Pere  Gorlot"  In 

Beacon  Library  is  by  Miss  Worme- 
She  once  fold  us  that  Wlien  she 
islated  Balzac  for  Roberts  Broth- 

tliey  insisted  on  omissions  or  soft- 
igs'  in  some  of  the  novels.  "Pere 

lot"  seems  to  have  escaped  their 
dory.  Is  it  Balzac's  greatest  work? 
s  no  doubt  the  most  widely  known, 

some  will  put  above  it,  "Eugenie 
indet,"  "Cousine  Bette,"  and  "Le 
e  de  Tours,"  but  when  one  comes  to 

-  the  great  man's  masterpieces, 
re  will  always  be  dissent,  if  not  a 
ling  to  blows. 

here  are  three  Illustrations  for'each 
Jie  two  volumes. 


EIFETZ,  VIOLINIST, 

:ha  Heifetz,  violinist,  gave  a  re- 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
■With  Isidor  Achon.  pianist,  he 
;d  Beethoven's  sonata  for  piano  and 

I,  op.  9.  To  Mr.  Achron's  accom- 
nent  he  played  Lalo's  Spanish  Sym- 
y,  a  Chanson  d'Amour,  by  Sul;,  a 
bert  Rondo  arranged  by  Friedberg, 
rtmann  arrangement  of  Debussy's 
Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin,"  a  "Per- 
um  Mobile"  by  Novacek,  and  Paga- 
s  "I  Palpiti"  showpiece, 
r.  Heifetz  pleased  yesterday,  as  it 

to  lot  of  few  performers  to  please, 
udience  that  filled  all  the  seats  in 
house  and  most  of  the  standing 

II,  too.    By  means  of  which  of  his 
ly   admirable   qualities  he  chiefly 
sed  is  a  question  interesting  to  ask, 
not  easy  to  answer, 
would  be  gratifying  to  believe  that 

notable  purity  of  intonation  counted 
much  toward  his  outstanding  suc- 
.  If  the  company  present,  too,  we/j 
ed  to  the  core  by  his  remarkable 
icianship,  Boston  could  well  feel 
id  of  its  public;  performances  more 
iically  faultless  are  surely  seldom 
rd.  And  there  is  Mr.  Heifetz's  tone 
ch  may  have  roused  enthusiasm  by 
;ool  perfection,  unless  one  takes  ex- 
ion  to  occasional  dry  passages  in 
sonata. 

one,  however,  and  true  intonation, 
consummate  musicianship — how 
n  do  they  of  themselves  raise  a  stir' 
hty  seldom.  Yesterday,  though,  they 

What  was  there  more? 
L  may  be  an  artistic  reluctance  to 
rude  his  own  personality  between  his 
5ic  and  his  public,  or  it  may  be  a 
it  of  real  emotion — who  shall  de- 
aine  the  point?  Any  semblance  of 
,onal  feeUng,  at  all  events,  Mr. 
fetz  did  not  show  from  twenty 
lutes  of  four  till  a  quarter  past  five, 
thoven's  dotted  notes  he  dotted  ac- 
ding  to  Beethoven's  recorded  will; 
turned  his  melodies  with  eleganc^; 
made  haste  when  he  should,  he  duly 
u-ded  his  pace.  But  of  what  thi.s 
sic  meant  to  Mr.  Heifetz,  Mr.  Heifet^ 
:red  no  clue.'  With  Lalo,  though 
the  Spanish  tunes  he  found  brighter 
,e,  he  held  equally  reticent, 
teauty  served,  nevertheless— unless  a 
fling  personality  tells  of  itself— for 
.  Heifetz,  despite  his  want  of  emo- 
1,  betwitched  his  public  yesterday, 
'here  remains,  of  course,  his  tech- 
ue  to  be  reckoned  with.  An  amaz- 
ly  secure  technique  he  has,  so  much 
ayman  can  observe,  an  astonishing 
e.  Real  brilliance,  though,  and  daz- 
the  attributes  of  technique  that,  in 
oloratin-a  soprano  or  a  pianist,  raise  a 
of  enthusiasm — those  he  showed  not 
terday,  unless  it  were  in  the  Paganini 
ce  or  later  in  the  day. 
■erfection  of  technique  and  a  truly 
nlrable  musicianliness — these  suffice 
the  case  of  Mr.  Heifetz.  In  other 
es  they  fail  to  attract  so  markedly. 
,0  can  explain  the  mystery? 

R.  R.  G. 


iople's  Symphony  Gives  7th 
Concert  at  Jordan  Hall 


\  balanced  program  of  favorite  com- 
;itions  was  given  in  Jordan  hall  yes- 
■■day  afternoon  by  the  People's  sym- 
ony  orchestra,  Wilham  P.  Hofmann 
iductmg,  and  Miss  Ross  Campana 
-ist.  as  soloist.  The  opening  number 
lie  overture  to  Hugo's  dr  ama  "Ruv 
'  by  Mendelssohn.  "Ruy  Bias,"  like 
11  t  s  "Don  .  Giovanni,,  is  an'  out- 
d  ng  example  of  what  a  good  com- 


,11  1 !  I  an  .1-  1.  under  high  pressure. 
Mendelssohn  wa.i  twitted  when  he  wrote 
the  Romance  but  not  the  overture  for 
"Ruy  Bias,"  when  he  claimed  lack  of 
time  prevented  it;  while  in  fact  he 
held  the  drama's  story  in  contempt  and 
was  not  in  a  favorable  mood  to  write 
it.  When  the  management  said:  "We 
quite  understand  the  overture  could 
not  be  written  in  a  hurry,  and  'next 
year  we  will  give  you  longer  notice,'  "; 
this  "nettled"  Mendelssohn,  and  he  set 
to  work  and  composed,  copied,  rehear.sed 
four  times,  and  performed  this  highly 
regarded  composition,  all  In  less  than 
a  week,  besides  a  long  rehearsal  and 
concert  of  his  own  orchestra.  Even 
though  he  did  not  like  the  story,  the 
•  Ruy  Bias"  overture  embodies  an  ade- 
quate exposition  of  its  chief  features, 
and  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's  choicest 
compositions. 

The  Beethoven  C  minor  concerto  gave 
the  large  audience  decided  pleasure, 
when  Miss  Rose  Campana,  a  Boston 
girl,  played  the  piano  part.  Miss  Cam- 
pana played  with  understanding,  and 
delicacy  of  touch;  in  fact,  too  delicate 
for  the  general  character  of  Beethoven's 
Third.  More  experience  with  orchestra 
will  no  doubt  help  Miss  Campana  to 
what  she  needs,  more  breadth  of  tone, 
and  rounding  out  her  phases  to  more 
absolute  conclusion.  This  is  particular- 
ly necessary  when  playing  with  orches- 
tra. In  the  cadenza  of  the  first  move- 
ment, by  Mrs.  Beach,  Miss  Campana 
made  it  clear  that  she  had  technique 
and  temperament,  for  she  played  it  with 
good  feeling  indeed.  This  cadenza  is 
ponderous  for  the  movement  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  ■'hus  s?ems  to  protrude 
itself,  instead  of  unifying  the  two  parts 
it  separates. 

The  concert  closed  with  Shubsrt's 
Symphony  in  C.  It  is  one  of  uncommon 
beauty,  freshness  of  thouglit,  boldness 
of  conception,  and  originality  of  form. 
Mr.  Hoffman  showed  particular  apti- 
tude in  bringing  out  the  deep  flowing 
passion,  then  rising  to  wild  despair, 
then  again  breathing  forth  that  fullness 
of  joy  which  would  almost  seem  too 
much  for  the  capacity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  finally  is  told  that  trium- 
phant victory  of  a  soul  through  all  the 
disappointments  and  sufferings  of  a  life 
of  misery — such  as  Franz  Schubert  is 
kno^Ti  to  have  lived  up  to  the  very  day 
of  his  premature  death — this  is  man's 
destiny.  The  closing  movement  over- 
flows with  new  life  nad  fresh  subjects. 

A.  H.  D. 


MISSROYDENu 

Yesterday  morning  a  frail,  quaint  lit- 
tle figure  filled  Symphony  hall  to  over- 
flowing. People  stood  at  the  back  of 
floor  and  balconies;  the  packed  stage 
looked  like  a  Kreisler  concert;  human- 
ity crowded  the  open  exits.  Young 
and  old,  curious  and  reverent  came  to 
hear  Maude  Royden  preach  at  the  Com- 
munity Church  meeting. 

As  she  sat  with  quiet,  folded  hands 
and  shghtTy  bent  shoulders,  eyes  on  the 
floor,  silent  during  the  preliminary 
hymns  and  reading,  she  seemed  over- 
shadowed by  the  numbers  gathered  to 
hear  her.  A  face  that  by  all  the 
canons  of  aesthetics  could  not  be  called 
beautiful  and  yet  even  in  repose  could 
not  quite  be  called  homely,  a  close  little 
black  hat,  not  close  in  our  modern 
manner  of  helmets  and  eartabs,  but  with 
its  upturned  brim  divided  at  the  front 
rather  resembling  a  sober  little  cardi- 
nal's cap,  a  dull  black  silk  dress  of  no 
style  at  all,  long  and  full  and  neat —  i 
and  an  inexplicable  air  of  youthfulness. 
Was  it  due  to  the  white  Peter  Pan  collar, ; 
or 'the  low-heeled  black  patent-leather 
pumps,  silver-buckled,  like  those  every 
little  girl  of  13  has  -worn  for  dancing 
school?  Her  whole  figure  was 
anachronistic,  Cromwellian  perhaps  and  J 
defenselessly  youthful  and  slight. 

A  SHINING  PERSON 
As  she  spoke,  revealing  a  mind  of  a 
maturity  parallel  to  her  actual  years, 
her  evasive  youthfulness  was  explained, 
as  a  spiritual  quality.  She  is  a  shin- 
ling  person,  extraordinarily  sincere  and 
rvibrant.  Quietly,  as  she  fpeaks,  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private,  she  resches  out  to  the 
jessential  reality  in  the  people  before 
her. 

Miss  Royden  easily  '  disposed  of  the 
pxtraneous  topics  fastened  to  her  name 
y  an  America  not  yet  come  of  age.  When 
reacher  was  an  unheard-of  thing,  In 
fact,  she  became  one  by  the  merest  ac- 
cident. A  graduate  of  St.  Margaret's 
College,  Oxford  (with  obviously  a  deep- 
er background  of  culture  in  her  own 
home  life),  she  bscanie  interested  in 
women's  suffrage,  and  from  that  to  a 
broader  interest  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  women.  When  Joseph  Fort  Newtor 
asked  her  to  preach,  she  was  astonished 
"I  could  never,  never  do  it,"  she  said 


But  she  did  it,  and  today  has  her  own 
Guild  House,  very  much  like  our  Com- 
munity Church  in  London.  From  1917, 
when  a  woman  preacher  was  in  Eng- 
land, even  more  of  a  novelty  than  here, 
to  the  present,  the  subject  of  her  smok- 
ing or  not  caring  to  smoke  has^  never 


letift  a  mawcr  oi  uiieresOo  ih4  English 
public.  ...  _ 

When  one  has  once  heard  Miss  Roy- 
den speak  or  even  talked  with  her  for 
five  minutes,  the  councils  of  the  various 
American  women's  clubs  which  have 
cancelled  her  lectures  because  of  her 
views  on  smoking  or  marriage,  seems 
hard  to  explain. 

VIEWS  ON  MARRIAGE 
The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety which  provided  the  Boston  can- 
cellation, through  its  president,  Mrs. 
Clifford  Lovell,  refused  to  give  a  reason 
for  its  action.  "There  may  have  been  a 
reason."  What  could  it  have  been?  Not, 
surely,  because  Miss  Royden  has 
■  buckles  to  her  shoon."  Miss  Royden's 
views  on  "companionate  marriage" 
could  not  be  the  reason,  for  these  were 
definite. 

"I  have  a  rosy  view  of  marriage,  she 
said,  "perhaps  because  I  am  not  mar- 
ried myself.  I  believe  it  should  be  per- 
manent, and  monogamous." 

Miss  Royden  has  a  beautiful  voice, 
low-pitched  and  thriUing,  yesterday 
strained  a  little  out  of  its  natural  vi- 
brancy by  the  vastness  of  Symphony 
hall  She  spoke  on  "Modern  Psychology 
and  Prayer."  '  . 

In  every  century,  she  said,  there  has 
ben  a  cry  of  fear  for  religion.  During 
the  last  hundred  years  of  extraordinary 
scientific  discoveries  everyone,  whether 
he  liked  the  thought  or  not,  has  had  to 
realize  that  the  world  moves  by  un- 
changeable laws.  As  Chesterton  said, 
"You  may  if  you  choose  jump  off  a 
precipice.  You  will  not  break  the  law  of 
gravity.  You  will  illustrate  it." 

A  chill  fell  on  the  world  at  the 
thought  of  this  mechanistic  universe. 
But  today,  far  from  being  dismayed  by 
the  thought  of  these  natural  laws,  mod- 
i  ern  man  harnesses  to  his  service  the 
j  vast  forces  of  the  material  world.  Years 
1  ago  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  fearfully 
regarded  as  an  act  of  God  or  of  a  devil, 
now  the  railroads  run  special  trains  to 
"front  seats  for  the  eclipse."  The  time 
I  is  near  when  we'll  have  "front  seats  for 
the  earthquake." 

But  in  our  own  time  modern 
<  psychology  upsets  us  anew.  We  find 
I  that  not  only  the  stars,  but  man's 
temper  at  breakfast,  are  subject  to 
universal  laws.  Again  a  chill  spreads 
over  the  thought  of  the  world.  If  man's 
mind  has  nothing  Godlike,  but  obeys 
(laws  as  definite  as  those  that  govern 
the  atomr  isn't  niir__fu^tiftertinn  of_God 

merely  a  fantasy?  We  are  weak,  we 
seek  kindness,  we  invent  God?  This 
is  a  shrinking  from  knowledge,  said 
Miss  Royden.  Why  do  it?  We  find 
the  laws  that  govern  the  world,  ex- 
plain them,  use  them,  but  they  were  | 
(always  there.  A  scientific  universe, 
'full  of  this  marvellous  order,  must  be 
an  expression  of  some  purpose,  and 
{what  explanation  for  the  beauty  of  the 
f  world  save  that  it  be  made  by  a  lover? 

R.  H.  G. 

^^/-'-^^^  '.^"^ 
It's  a  sad  story,  mates.  Here  is  Mr.  1 
Saintsbury  pooh-poohirfg  the  greatness 
of  Thomas  De  Quincey  and  Mr.  Gosse 
saying  he  cannot  read  George  Sand's 
novels  any  more.  De  Quincey,  like  Mas- 
sachusetts, needs  no  defence,  but  Mr. 
Saintsbury  has  been  attacked  in  turn 
by  English  writers,  and  gallantly,  for 
some  of  his  preposterous  statements.  As 
if  De  Quincey  had  written  nothing 
worth  while  except  the  "Opium  Eater" 
and  the  "Vision  of  Sudden  Death"!  As 
if  he  were  only  a  rhetorician! 

Mr.  Gosse  is  a  good,  old  man  who 
often  writes  pleasantly.  One  owes  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  interest  in 
French  literature  at  the  time  Mallerme 
was  enthroned  on  high;  but  what  a 
drubbing,  a  cruel  lambasting  Mr.  Gosse 
received  from  the  late  Churton  Collins, 
that  prince  of  critics.  The  chapter  "Our 
Literary  Guides"  is  in  CoUins's  "Ephem- 
era Critica,"  and  is  apropos  of  Gosse's 
"Short  History  of  Modern  English 
Literature."  .For  savagery  this  chap- 
ter might  be  compared  to  Hazhtt's 
open  letter  to  Gifford.  There  are  some 
of  us  who  still  read  George  Sand's  "In- 
diana," "Valentine,"  "Mauprat,"  also 
her  later  stories  of  country  life  with 
pleasure,  even  if  we  shy  at  "Consuelo" 
and  "The  Seven  Strings  of  the  Lyre." 
Gosse?  Edmund  Gosse?  Is  not  Philip 
Gosse,  the  author  of  "The  Pirate's  Who's 
Who,"  the  sympathetic  editor  of  Cap- 
tain Johnson's  "General  History  of  the 
Pirates"  closer  to  us?  Philip  H.  Gosse 
was  dear  to  our  childhood,  for  he  wrote 
a  "Natural  History"  for  the  young.  We 
see  it  now,  a  thick  book  crammed  with 
pictures.  By  it  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  wapiti  and  the  koodoo,  both 
interesting  animals,  so  interesting  that 
we  named  sleds  after  them. 

I  — ■• — 

I  do  not  think  the  average  young  man 
of  21  can  tell  the  average  young  woman 
of  his  own  age  that  she  is  stupider  than 
he. — Sir  W.  Jfcynson-Hicks. 

— — . 

ANSWER  TO  L.tH.  G. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Hen"  Hunkins  rememhers.  grandpa 
speaking     r-  ,    jng  Gardens,  Who  hved 


of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  ilh, 
intimates  knew  him  as  "Cus,"  and  frorr 
all  accounts  he  lived  up  to  hla  name 
Why,  one  time — but  never  mind. 

"Hen"  says  there  were  a  lot  of  barge 
on  Charles  River  Basin   named  loi 
Cushing.    "One  on  'em"  ("Hen"  talk- ; 
ing),  "painted  forest-green,  with  sun-' 
flower  stripes,  was  Jocosely  called  'The  | 
Babylon,'  tho'  Cush  Gardens  was  a  i 
bachelor."     Along   about  —  but  surely 
your  other  readers.wlU  supplement  these  ' 
all  too  brief  facts.^ 

EASTON  FURNACE. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Cushing  Place  in  my  boyhood  in  ths 
late  Sixties  and  In  the  Seventies  of  the 
last  century  was  In  Belmont.  There 
were  fine  open  gardens  and  extensive 
greenhouses.  I  think  I  first  saw  a 
gloxinia  at  a  "show"  of  them  in  the 
Cushing  greenhouses.  Later  the  Cush- 
ing place  became  the  Payson  place,  and 
still  later  the  Payson  park  was,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  made  by  turning  the 
Payson  place  into  a  residence  park. 

W.  R.  W. 

Have  we  made  the  announcement  that 
Messrs.  Evergreen  Alexander,  Ammonia 
Karris  and  Chili  Butte  of  Louisiana  have 
been  admitted  to  our  Hall  of  Fame? 

VAGABOND 

The  town-folk  called  him  vagabond, 

And  aft  his  back  they  smiled 
To  hear  he'd  been  in  Celebes, 

In  Liechtenstein  and  Kent; 
I  knowed  his  father  years  ago, 

An',  Lor',  he  wasn't  wild  ... 
He  tilled  his  farm  an*  took  the  things 

That  Providence  had  sent! 

They  never  quite  believed  his  tales 

(Though  they  would  hear  him  through) ; 
A  row  of  corn  they'd  drill  as  straight 

As  line-fenc3,  north  and  south; 
And  they  could  tell  a  horse's  age, 

Or  how  to  drain  a  slough  .  .  . 
And  figure  when  the  frost  would  some 

And  if  there'd  be  a  drouth. 

But  Kongolo  and  Cameroons 
And  Seccondee  and  Crete — 

A  man  had  better  till  his  soil 
And  bed  his  horses  down; 

A  lowly  name  that,  "vagabond," 
"Why  don't  he  rest  his  feet?" 

What  for?  .  .  .  a  headstone  set  in  grass 
A  half-mile  out  of  town  .  .  .? 

DONFARRAN. 

PERFUMES  OF  AKABY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Bobby  (sniffing)— My,  •what  a  fl^ell 
scent!  What  Is  It? 

Dorcas— That's  Christmas  Night.  It's 
$25  an  ounce.  (Sniffs.)  What's  that  I 
smell  on  you?  ,  ^ 

Bobby— That's  New  Year's  Eve.  Eight 
dollars  a  pint!  JABEZ. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  what  was 
done  with  the  effects  of  George  Ives, 
the  Americaa  sculptor,  who  worked  In 
Rome,  Italy,  up  to  about  1897?  He  had 
in  his  atelier  the  best  portrait-statue 
of  Noah  Webster.  It  was  done  lor  the 
Connecticut  State  House,  but  the  state 
changed  its  mind  and  erected  a  circular 
bas-relievo.  Several  miniature  statues 
were  made  from  the  large  model.  1 
would  like  to  find  out  where  these 
miniatures  are,  but  particularly  where 
the  large  model  now  is. 

I  am  trying  to  gather  together  Web- 
ster-Thomson records  and  among  my 
ideas  is  not  only  a  full  record  in  the 
Congressional  library,  but  an  exhibit 
room  at  Yale  University  and  portrait- 
statues  at  the  various  shrines. 

JOHN  STUAR  THOMSON. 

361  Bergen  avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCA'OON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  sister,  home  from  a  co-ed  college, 
told  me  this  story  about  a  friend  oi 
hers:  A  fraternity  boy,  probably  a  Beta, 
took  the  girl  out  on  a  date  and  finally 
kissed  her,  whereupon  she  hauled  off 
and  swatted  him  on  the  jaw.  He 
grabbed  her  by  the  throat  and  hissed: 
"I  love  you,  damn  you,  but  don't  yo 
do  that  again."  FESTE 

HISTOBT  AS  SHE  IS  LEARNT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Overheard  before  the  historical  i 
hlbit  in  Jordan  Marsh's  window: 

"That's  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  ■; 
know,  down  on  what  they  call 
wharf."  W.  F.  R* 

— 

Hoossm 

Hoosslt  Haakonno  Kornsnobble  o'. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Is  proposed  for  our  Hal' 
Fame.    The  fact  that  he  is  a  S' 
Senator  should  not  be  urged  agair, 
him. 

ADD  "UNNATURAL  HISTOK^ 
As  the  World  Wags: 

T'sn't  it  a'  foolish  waste  of  ' 


jast 
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those  smith  College  S^rls  go'"!.^ 
that  old  stufl  of  making  rats  tad  the  r 
way  out  of  a  maze,  when  the  girls 
might  ponder  on  this  problem:  A  Scotch- 
lan  to  fool  a  rat  planted  a  razor  blade 
"cross  a'  rat  hole  in  the  ground,  edge 
D   H*s  ratship  was  of  course  promptly 
hrough  unfile  haste  split  precisely  in 
■wo  but  the  two  parts  at  once  reunited 
further  down  the  hole  and  ■■carried  on 
to  the  Scotchman's  dismay.  At  least  he 
averred  that  every  litter  of         rats  he 
ca-ught  after  that  showed  »  d^n 
itt»  back. 


'HIDDEN' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Hollls  Street  Theatre— First  appearance 
In  Boston  of  "Hidden,"  a  play  in  three 
acts  and  four  scenes  by  William  Hurl- 
burt  Produced  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by 
David  Belasco  on  Sept,  19,  1927;  New 
York  on  Oct.  4:  Philip  Merivale,  Nick 
Faring;  Mary  Morris,  Ellen  Paring; 
Beth  Merrill,  Violet  Cadence;  Marjorie 
Gateson,  Kate;  Mary  Wale,  Mary.  The 
cast  last  night  was  the  same  as  that 
Just  fiven. 

Violet  Cadence  lived  with  her  sister, 
Farlng's  wife.  From  Violet's  own  con- 
fession she  was  a  subject  for  a  psycho- 
pathic hospital.  She  was  a  victim  of 
suppre.ssed  desires,  or  rather  one  burn- 
ing desire,  to  be  possessed  by  her 
brother-in-law.  When  she  was  herself 
she  was  virginal,  as  she  expressed  it; 
her  other  personality,  her  other  ego 
drove  her  to  sensual  madness.  Shej 
fainted  as  her  sister  was  about  to  be  I 
married;  she  swooned  when  she  saw 
Nick  In  a  bathing  suit;  she  fell  in  a 
heap  when  passing  by  the  bathroom 
door  In  the  New  York  house  she  hap- 
pened to  see  Nick  in  all  his  manly 
beauty.  She  flopped,  as  Jerry  Cruncher 
would  say,  whenever  she  saw  Nick  on 
affectionate  terms  with  his  wife  or 
decently  kind  to  Mary,  the  parlor  maid. 
In  an  evil  hour  she  had  seen  before  her 
sister's  wedding  Nick  as  Mark  Anthony 
at  a  fancy  dress  ball.  She  longed  to 
be  his  Cleopatra — we  say  Mark  Anthony, 
though  Nick  and  his  wife  agreed  that 
he  portrayed  a  Roman  gladiator.  The 
difference  In  testimony  is  immaterial. 
Violet's  madness  dated  from  the  ball. 

Thereafter  Violet's  baser  nature  over- 
powered  her  against  her  will.  She  could 
not  endiure  the  thought  of  her  sister's 
wedded  happiness.  (The  same  theme  is 
used  by  Zola  In  "The  Joy  of  Living).! 
Vlolef s  one  aim  was  to  separate  the 
.  ouple.  She  hinted,  insinuated,  alleged 
hat  Nick  was  unfaithful  to  his  wife.  As  ' 
he  easily  cleared  himself  of  her  suspi- 
.-ions  and  charges,  Violet  taally  told 
lier  that  she  muU  not  stay  longer  in  the 
aouse,  for  Nick  was  making  indecent 
love  to  her.  The  wife  and  sister  de- 
parted.   Nick  was  left  alone. 

Any  experienced  theatre  goer  would 
soon  see  from  Violet's  talk  and  actions 
that  she  was  crazed  by  a  guilty  passion. 
Nick,  a  rather  lumbering,  good-natured, 
-elf-satisfied  but  devoted  husband,  did 
nt  see  it;  neither  did  his  wife, 
four  months  after  the  two  women 
.ad  disappeared  Violet  came  to  the 
lou.se  at  night  to  confess  to  Nick  her 
•outrageous  behavior.  She  alternately 
nxcused  and  reproached  herself.  Nick 
said  little,  but  as  Violet  was  about  to 
leave,  the  two  went  mad.  Violet  did 
not  leave  the  house  till  dawn. 
■  In  the  last  act  the  wife  comes  back 
'and  braves  it  out  although  she  knew 
of  the  delirious  night.  Tlie  women 
have  a  dramatic  scene;  Violet,  unable 
to  brook  the  thought  of  Nick  as  another 
Tvomart's  man,  goes  up  stairs  and  kills 
herself.  Nick  proposes  to  Ellen  to  sell 
The  house,  though  he  would  miss  the 
front  stoop;  to  go  to  New  Hampshire  or 
find  some  country  retreat  where  they 
would  not  be  reminded  of  unhappy 
days. 

The  play  is  all  dialogue.  Mr.  Hurlbut's 
text  Is  not  always  direct,  sometimes  not 
effective  when  he  would  be  forcible. 
Violet  indulges  in  too  much  self-analy- 
sis; the  wife  is  a  weak  woman,  gullible, 
yet  forgiving  and   strong  when  she  I 
knows  that  Violet  Cadence  had  actually  i 
arrived  at  a  full  stop,  after  half  caden-  j 
ces  and  several  cadenzas.  The  really  I 
human  being  is  the  old  friend  Kate  du 
Plessis,  who  ,<;uspecting  Nick  of  infidel- 
ity yet  would  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  semi-humorous  lines  out  into 
her  mouth  are  not  of  the  first  quality; 
yet  here  again  she  is  human. 

The  subject  might  easily  admit  of  I 
coarse,  offensive  treatment,  but  thei 
dramatist  has  contrived  to  present  hisl 
abnormal  heroine  as  an  object  of  pityJ 
In  this  Miss  Merrill  greatly  aids  himJ 
The  audience  accepts  her  at  her  own 
self-valuation.  She  is  the  prey  of  Venusl 
Pandemos,  at  times  as  irre.sponsible  as 
Phaedra  of  the  tragic  story.  The  role 
is  a  difficult  oae.  An  audience  might 
soon  tire  of  the  swoonings,  the  hysteri- 
cal outbursts  and  behavior,  but  Miss 
Merrill  succeeded  in  holding  the  atten- 
t.inn.   To  sav  that  she  failed  in  exciting 


m 

sympailiy  'means  simply  tliat  the  dra- 
matist presents  Violet  as  a  female  lago, 
an  Inventor  of  monstrous  hes.  As  a 
portrayal  of  one  nature  struggling  with 
another  nature,  a  subject  for  the  dis- 
ciples of  Freud,  Miss  Merrill's  was  con- 
sistent in  inconsistency.  At  times  in 
the  quieter  moments,  her  portrayal  was 
classic  in  its  suppressed  intensity. 

The  Ellen  of  Miss  Moms  would  have 
been  more  effective  if  her  enunciation 
had  been  clearer.  The  role  was  well 
composed,  but  the  diction  was  often 
faulty.  Miss  Gateson,  playing  in  a 
breezy  but  womanly  manner  made  her 
points  by  speaking  with  delightful  in- 
teUlgibility  in  agreeable  tones.  Mr. 
Merivale  gave  a  careful  impersonation 
of  the  deeply-wronged  husband,  as 
drawn  by  the  dramatist  the  wonder 
was  that  Violet  could  have  longed  for 
him.  even  though  she  was  insanely  neu- 

^°A°"very  lar^e  audience  listened  with 
the  closest  attention,  with  a  seriousness 
that  was  a  tribute  to  the  acting.  The 
stage  was  well  set  

Repertory  theatre.  ■■The  Treasure"  a 
drama  in  four  acts  by  David  Pinski. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Jachne-Briane  Cecilia  RadoUffe; 

rpillp    Olga  Birltbeck 

Jlidlie'  '    Ai'thnr  Sir'  iim 

riione   Artliur  Bowyer 

Till-  Mai-riaQ-e  Brolcer   Thomas  Shearer: 

Soskiu   ,  ,  -   Thayei-  Robcls  ] 

The  President  of  the  Con?rc^.it:"Ti 

Two  members  of  the  society   i.ir  iir(niilin.i 

dowries  lor  poor  -Willnni  l.l:is"n 

maidens    Milton  Owen 

Two   members  of  the  society  lor   the  caie 

of  the   William  Faversham.  .Jr. 

sjj.]^  Gordim  BuUctt 

Two  member?  d  Hie  fraternal  l.nrial  society 
Joset  Lazaroyicl.  Thuiiias  Shearer 

The  setting  of  ■'The  Treasure"  would 
please  Dostoievsky,  or  Eugene  O'Neill, 
for  the  play  moves  in  society's  nether 
world.  If  the  stark  misery  of  "The 
Lower  Depths"  is  lacking,  still  the  house- 
hold of  Chone  the  gravedigger  is  a  very 
poor  one,  too  poor  to  provide  a  dowry 
lor  Tille  the  daughter.  There  is  al- 
ways an  immediate  emotional  appeal  for 
the  audience  in  an  atmosphere  of  brok- 
en-down beds  and  cracked  walls — ex- 
reme  poverty  becomes  romantic  on  the 
stage,  possibly  because  those  who  can 
afford  to  watch  its  image  have  never 
known  it. 

Among  Chone's  sorrows  an  idiot  son 
is  numbered.  This  poor  Judke  unwit- 
tingly provides  the  plot  of  the  play, 
when  in  digging  a  grave  for  his  little 
dog  he  tads  a  handful  of  gold  napol- 
eons. Judke,  being  quite  devoid  of  wits, 
cares  nothing  for  money,  and  pours  the 
coins  Into  his  sister's  hands.  Tille,  true 
child  of  the  very  poor,  like  all  who  live 
With  nothing  to  lose,  rushes  to  the  fine 
shops,  returning  resplendent  without  in 
white  taffeta  and  pink  ostrich  plumes, 
and  satisfied  within  by  the  ice  cream  of 
the  town's  smart  confectioner. 

Into  the  midst  of  Chon^s  lamenta- 
tions over  this  truly  Brobdingnagian 
extravagance,  walks  a  marriage-broker. 
Already  the  news  of  "the  treasure"  has 
spread.  Tillie,  bold  and  spirited,  tells 
the  broker  to  produce  a  handsome  hus- 
band at  any  price  at  all,  then,  as  the 
door  closes  upon  his  agitated  beard, 
throws  herself  on  the  bed,  silk  gown 
and  all,  and  rolls  in  a  pleasant  aban- 
donment of  unrefined  mirth. 

The  house  of  Chone  is  beseiged  by 
members  of  the  Society  for  Providing 
Dowries  for  Poor  Maidens,  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  congregation,  claiming  half  ] 
the  money  for  the  synagogue,  by  a  for- 
mer owner  of  the  land  threatening  a 
lawsuit.  The  dirty  walls  rock  with  re- 
crimination and  gesticulation.  When 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  bulk  of 
the  treasure  is  still  underground  and 
that  Judke,  the  idiot,  has  forgotten 
where  he  made  his  Uttle  dog's  grave, 
a  truly  remarkable  scene  is  shown. 
Through  the  church  yard  pours  the 
Whole  town,  frantically  searching  and 
digging,  mad  with  avarice.  A  shriek 
from  Judke.  "I  remember,"  brings  them 
all  to  his  feet.  Like  cowed  beasts  the 
rnob  does  what  the  idiot  asks,  laughs 
when  he  laughs,  groans  after  him  "We 
are  hypocrites,"  dances  as  he  dances. 
It  is  an  extraordinary,  sardonic  exhibi- 
tion. 

Of  course  there  never  was  a  treasure. 
Like  Gen.  John  Regan,  it  never  existed 
at  all.  After  the  weary,  muttering 
crowd  has  left  the  church  yard,  the 
dead  awake,  feeling  '■quite  exalted  that 
for  one  night  they  had  so  little  fear  of 
us."  The  only  benefit  remains  to  Tillie, 
who  has  acquired  a  trousseau  and 
money  in  the  bank,  "enough  for  a 
modest  hu.sband." 

The  play  is  racial,  its  humor  bitter. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Hebrev.'  society 
brings  memories  of  the  Moscow  Habima 
players.  We  see  a  like  portrayal  of  an 
alien  culture,  with  its  manners,  its 
thought,  even  its  laughter  different  from 
ours.  As  in  ■'The  Dybbuk,"  beneath 
this  racial  quality  the  play  is  based  on 
the  universal  ironies  of  life,  European 
Hebrew  or  100  per  cent.  American. 

Miss  Olga  Birkbeck  gave  us  a  Tillie 
of  splendid  health  and  vitality,  one  who 
■'sometimes  thought  that  all  young  men 
were  handsome."  It  was  rather  a  pity 
that  an  almost  total  paralysis  of  the 


memoiy  on  the  part  of  seVeml  other 
players,  made  parts  of  the  play  unintel- 
ligible, and  weakened  the  whole.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  fault  will  be  remedied 
after  the  opening  night.  It  was  a  bit 
disconcerting  to  have  Judke  the  idiot 
actinf  as  prompter.  R.  H.  G. 


iZIEGFELD  mUES' 

COLONIAL— Mr.  Ziegfeld's  "Follies.    _ 

the  1927  edition  and  the  21st  of  the  lot  n^^^^^^^^^^  S'Sip  more  than  he. 
Seen  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  last  J  jju^jjand's  honor.    He  looks  at  her,  ac- 


Po^H^reate^art  of  the  first  act 
we  do  not  understand  this.  We  see  ini 
her  merely  a  fussy  housewife  who  ob-| 
jects  to  smoke  in  her  living  room  fnd 
is  much  annoyed  when  a  pillow  is  out 
of  ahgnment.  Later  there  is  a  show- 
down in  which  she  is  so  lacking  m 
feminine  technique  as  to  brand  her  hus- 
band as  a  romantic  fool,  and  cuts  fur- 
ther at  her  means  of  hvlihood  by  rc- 
veahng  her  mercenary  nature.  There, 
has  been  a  murder  at  the  house  of  an: 
acquaintance.  Her  husband  was  in- 
 - '  - "      She  values  hci| 


Clares  that  he  sees  her  for  the  first  timej 
and  promptly  leaves  her.  Eyeryonel 
leaves  her.  Her  servants  cannot  toler- 
ate her.  Her  husband's  aunt,  who  states 
that  she  has  been  staying  m  the  house] 
only  in  the  interests  of  Craig,  gives  his. 
wife  a  piece  of  her  mind,  packs  her 
trunk  and  calls  a  cab.  She  is  left  alone 
in  the  treasured  house— alone  with  a 
bunch  of  roses  in  her  arms  brought  in 
by  a  kindly  but  bothersome  neighbor. 
As  if  in  tardy  confession  of  her  faults, 
she  litters  them  over  her  sacred,  spotless 

^'rhe  Keith- Albee  players  made  a 
reasonably  smooth,  well-timed  job  of  it.j 
Clara  Joel,  in  the  difficult  title  role,  d.d! 
her  unpopular  duty  consistenly,  but  with 
few  of  the  little  feminine  overtones 
which  might  rationalize  the  lady. 

It  is  rather  late  to  pick  flaws  in  a 
piece  now  lauded  by  anthologists  tut 
The  word  psychopathic  .is  used  above 
intentionally.  Mrs.  Craig  seems  a  K-.i 
hard  to  believe;  she  does  not  even  fall 
into  a  recognizable  class  of  abnormals. 
somehow  it  seems  that  few  womeri 
S  bl  so  brutally  and  inhumanly 
selfish  or  being  thus,  could  be  so  lack- 
ing fn  the  knowledge  necessary  to  con- 
ceal it. 


August  at  the  Colonial  and  now  playing 
a  return  engagement  limited  to  two 
weeks.  Eddie  Cantor  is  the  star.  Other 
principals  include:  Ruth  Etting,  Irene 
Delroy.  Helen  Brown,  Dan  Healy,  Arthur 
Ball,  the  Brox  sisters,  Albertina  Rasch 
girls,  the  Ingenues,  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  girls,  and  others. 

At  one  time  Florenz  Ziegfeld  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  "Follies."  A 
successful  musical  comedy  ran  along 
for  him  sometimes,  too,  but  it  was  his 
"Follies"  which  acted  as  his  pet,  so  to 
speak.  But  in  this  busy  season  of 
1927-28  the  active  Mr.  Ziegfeld  is  en- 
gaged in  producing  no  less  than  five 
attractions,  including  these  same  "Fol- 
lies." The.e  is  "Rio  Rita,"  which  ha; 
run  for  a  year  in  New  York.  His  "Shov 
Boat"  (critics  would  tell  us  the  best  o: 
all),  which  opened  in  New  York  arounc 
Christmas.  ■■RosaUe,"  the  Marilyn  Mil- 
Icr-Jack  Donahue-  musical,  opening  to- 
night in  New  York.  And  last,  his  mu- 
sical version  of  ■■The  Three  Musketeers," 
which  is  now  in  rehearsal  with  Dennis 
King  for  star  and  with'  Jan.  30  m 
Washington  set  for  an  opening  date. 
And  in  -spite  of  all  this,  the  "Follies 
has  not  been  neglected.  There  are 
glorified  girls  and  gorgeous  sets  as  of 
old,  and  many  other  touches  of  Zieg- 
feldian  glamour. 

Eddie  Cantor,  the  star,  carries  the 
comedy  burden  of  the  production  on  his 
small  but  active  shoulders.  He  dresses 
up  like  Jimmie  Walker  in  one  of  the 
sketches  and  does  a  burlesque  of  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  city  to  a  long 
line  of  celebrities.  Again  he  appears 
as  an  aviator,  "Gregory  Ginsberg"  who 
would  fly  the  Atlantic,  There  are  sev- 
eral others  in  which  Mr,  Cantor's  style 
of  comedy  is  seen  to  best  of  advantage. 
It  is  his  songs  and  his  hop-skippity- 
jum.p  manner  of  putting  them  over  that 
audiences  like  best. 

Ruth  Etting,  the  girl  with  the  bluest 
of  blue  notes  in  her  voice,  does  "Shaking 

the  Blues  Away"  and  a  tantalizing  bit  theatre  is  utterly  different  from  either 
of  the  "St.  Louis  Blues'  for  two  of  hel 


COPLEY  THEATRE:  "Clean  Hands, 
a  play  in  four  acts  by  Ian  Hay.  The 
cast  - 

MISS  JKNNINGS    May  Edis,? 

ERNEST  EICKKTT  ■.   W.  E.  Watts 

.A.LBERT  HENSHAW    David  Clyde 

GERALT)  MARTIN    Rupert  Lucas 

GEOFFREY  MARTYN  ....  Norman  Cannon 

ROSEMARY  DEXT    Gaby  Fay 

ESTHER        .   ElsDeth  Dudg-eon 

JIM  DESBOROUGH    Victor  Beecroft 

ROY  DENT    Vernon  Kelso 

REV.  JOHN  MALLABY    Ralph  Roberts 

One  is  apt  to  associate  light  comedy 
or  even  farce  with  the  name  of  Ian 
Hay,  yet  his  most  recent  play,  '■Clean 
Hands,"  now  being  acted  at  the  Copley 


several  numbers.  Frank  Ball,  who  re- 
places Franklyn  Bauer  who  sang  here 
with  the  "Follies"  last  Auguist,  has  an 
unusually  pleasing  voice  and  manages 
to  get  awav  from  the  stereotyped  revue 
tenor  methods  of  presenting  his  songs 
And  the  Brox  sisters,  certainly  the  best 
in  their  line  for  close  harmony  of  the 
gentler  sort.  The  Albertina  Rasch  girls 
dance  prettily.  Mme.  Rasch  does  won- 
derful things  with  her  ensemb  es. 
Another  outstanding  featai-«  is  the 
Ingenues,  an  orchestra  composed  en- 
tirely of  girls  which  a  Ziegfeld  scout 
picked  up  for  Mr.  Ziegfeld  last  summer. 

Joseph  Urban  has  furnished  some  eye- 
filling  sets  as  background  for  the  gins 
to  strut  about  in  fine  feathers  and 
sparkling  costumes.  The  finale  of  the 
first  act  allows  Mr..  Berlin  (who  did  all 
the  lyrics  and  tunes,  by  the  way)  to  go 
in  for  spirited  martial  music,  and  in 
t\vs  he  uses  Mr,  Sousa's  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  for  a  theme.  It  is  most  et- 
tective,  Stens  of  stairs  banked  with  a 
girls'  jazz  orchestra,  flanked  on  the  sides 
with  about  16  pianists,  show  girls  ap- 
Dcaring  from  the  wings  and  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  ensemble,  with  more 
ladies  of  the  ensemble,  find  places  for 
themselves  on  the  stairs.  Yellow  and 
silver  is  the  color  scheme  with  the  lat- 
ter predominating.  ^,     ^       _ . 

The  audience  filled  the  theatre  and 
_applauded  heartily.  A^i.  u- 

r  Keith-Albee  St.  James  Theatre— 
"Craig's  Wife,"  a  domestic  drama  In 
three  acts,  by  George  Kelly.  The^cast: 

:  :SydeIl*Landre'w 

Mrs.  Haiold   f   '  Betty  Ann  White 

^■•>2"=r,:.,r,; .  Clara  Joel 
r  »n,irr.tli I  ' ■  Flora  Ma>id  Gade 

Ethel  Land  eth    ^  Charlton 

Jja'ter     r.iiK   .Edith  Speare 

wnv  BiVr-m^re •  ■  J"hn  Winthrop 
?  l*^irrn?el?  ...Malcolm  Arthur 

.Toseph  t..ateiie   -   riav  Manson 

Eurene  Fredericks   ^^"^J^^-l  1 

'■Craig's  Wife,"  winner  of  a  Pulitzer 
prize,  recipient  of  much  discriminating 
praise  and  cause  of  many  discussions, 
is  another  proof  that  none  of  the  cast 
need  die  to  make  a  play  a  tragedy.  It 
may  also  prove  that  a  woman  who 
marries  a  man  for  selfish  reasons  can- 
not afford  to  tell  the  truth  in  a  moment 
of  3.ri§Gr 

Mrs.  Craig,  as  you  may  know,  is  a 
lady  who  has  worked  hard  to  get  her- 
self a  husband  and  a  home,  and/ ap- 
preciates the  home  very  much.    She  is 
a  rather  psychopathic  bundle  of  con- 
centrated energy  whose  one  idea  is  per- 
:  sonal  security.   Her  home,  the  concrete 
'  symbol  of  the  warm  security  craved  bj 
i  her  cat-like  soul,  is  all  important  tt 
'  her.    Her  husband  is  politely  toleratec 
because  he  is  a  necessary  pillar  of  thtl 
home. 


of  these  types;  it  is  serious  drama,  well 
written  and  very  well  acted.  If  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  had  not  already  named 
one  of  their  operettas  "The  Slave  of 
Duty"  one  could  truthfully  apply  it 
to  this  play.  Twice  Rosemary  Dent 
sacrificed  her  life  to  duty;  first  to  sup- 
port her  children,  and  last  to  her  sense 
of  obligation.  The  immolation  was  the 
more  tragic  at  the  end  since  it  meant 
the  loss  of  everything  which  mattered — 
love  and  the  hope  of  happiness. 

Gerald  and  Geoffrey  Martyn,  brothers 
and  partners  in  a  law  firm,  are  called 
upon    to  handle  the  divorce  case  of 
Rosemary  Dent.    She  had  endured  the 
extravagance  and  faithlessness  of  her 
husband  for  five  years  and  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  Geoffrey,  into  whose  hands 
the  case  first  comes,  tells  her  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
decree  if  she  has  done  nothing  in  the 
past  that  could  be  called  up  against  | 
her  in  court.  She  assures  him  that  there 
Is  nothing  to  worry  over  and  with  ob-  , 
vious    reluctance  Geoffrey  turns    the  | 
case  over  to  Gerald,  in  whose  field  di-  \ 
vorce  cases  really  belonged.  Six  months  ; 
pass,  Rosemary  had  won  her  prelimi- 
nary decree  and  she  and  Geoffrey  are 
about  to  be  married,  when  the  news 
comes  to  Geoffrey  that  fresh  evidence 
has  turned  up  that  throws  a  new  and 
most  unfavorable  light  on  the  proceed- 
ings.   It  appears  that  Mrs.  Dent,  three 
years  previous,  had  spent  three  months 
at  Nassau  in  the  company  of  Albert 
Kenshaw,  a  client  of  the  Martyns,  rich 
and  far  from  elect  in  a  social  sense,  i 
An  anonymous  letter  had  warned  the| 
i  king's  proctor  and  he  was  about  to  j 
take  action.    Taxed  by  Geoffrey,  Rose-^ 
mary  admits  the  truth,  but  tells  how 
she  did  it  to  save  her  children  from 
starvation.     Roy  Dent,  her  husband, 
had  forged  Henshaw's  name  on  a  check, 
and  unlf,";s  Rosemary  agreed  to  go 
off  with  Henshaw  for  three  months,. 
Roy  would  be  sent  to  prison.  Finding! 
him  only  too  willing  to  escape  by  herl 
sacrifice,  she  made  the  best  terms  shej 
could  and  agreed  to  the  bargain.  The, 
day  after  she  makes  her  confession  it; 
appears  that  Gerald,  mad  with  jealousy, 
had  written  the  fatal  letter.  Over- 
whelmed by  remorse,  he  does  his  best 
to  repair  the  damage  he  has  done  and 
just  when  it  seems  as  if  he  would  suc- 
ceed, Rosemary  is  told  by  a  well-mean- 
ing clergyman  that  her  former  husband 
is  seriously  injured  and  may  die  with- 
out her  care.    In  despair,  she  gives  up 
Geoffrey  and  goes  back  to  nurse  one 
who,  at  best,  will  never  be  more  than 
a  hopeless  cripple. 

This  play,  tried  earlier  in  the  year 
at  special  matinees,  has  now  become 
Uie  regular  bill.  It  is  very  short — 
almost  too  much  so  for  such  an  inter- 


ii;;  uiaiua  -uul.  within  iin:  .'ipuce  oT 
lo  hours  the  Copley  players  do  some 
Iry  fine  acting.  Gaby  Fay  should  re- 
live the  highest  honors;  her  part  was 
pg  and  difficult  but  she  did  not  over- 
It  an  instant  and  by  her  very  restraint 
Impelled  our  deepest  sympathy.  She 
p  great  charm  and  a  fine  sense  of 
lues  and  this  part  gives  her  full 
ape.  Of  the  others,  Norman  Cannon 
Rupert  Lucas  are  most  deserving 
praise.  E.  L.  H. 


'French  Dressing,"  the  film  of  the 
|cek  at  the  Washington  street  Olympia 
sophisticated  entertainment.  Allan 
bwan  has  added  hundreds  of  defl 
kiches  to  Adelaide  Heilbron's  original 
lory,  all  of  which  stamps  this  as  one  of 
he  season's  smartest  comedies.  As  the 
lory  goes,  H.  B.  Warner  and  Lois  Wil- 
bn  are  a  wealthy  but  prosaic  Boston 
tuple,  the  wife  being  slightly  too  prim 
Ir  her  husband's  liking. 

Lilyan  Tashman  in  the  role  of  a 
pool  chum  comes  for  a  visit  and  her 
[inocent  actions  sent  the  highly  in- 
pnsed  mafcron  on  her  way  to  Paris  and 

speedy  divorce.  Arriving  in  that  gay 
bpital  she  meets  Clive  Broolc  a  hand- 
ime  boulevardier,  and  straightway 
larted  to  paint  the  town  red.  All  of  this 
>aches  the  ears  of  friend  husband, 

no  leaves  for  Paris  accompanied  by  the 
Irl,  who  has  just  begun  to  realize  what 
Tie  has  started.  When  all  hands  meet 

Paris,  the  story  really  gets  imder  way, 
licy  scenes,  and  smart  comedy 
Iciuences  flickering  along  in  rapid  or-; 
Ir. 

[The  other  three  conspire  against  the 
Ife  and  all  ends  happily  once  more  In 
le  seventh  reel.  With  more  of  a  story 
1  work  on  than  the  title  would  Indicate, 
td  with  a  sterling  cast,  Allan  Dwan 
fs  spruced  the  whole  thing  to  a  high 
gree,  offering  something  refreshing. 
(The  new  vaudeville  is  headed  by 
pance  Flashes,"  "The  Faker,"  a  comedy 
aylet  proves  an  excellent  medium  for 
le  efforts  of  Howard  Smith  and 
Kldred  Barker.  Jones  and  Rea  have 
Imething  to  laugh  at  In  "The  End  of 
le  Line."  Esmond  and  Grant  do  a 
Imic  skit  about  a  lad's  first  pair  of 
lig  trousers.  Michel  is  a  juvenile 
llophone  virtuoso.  Paramount  News, 
lort  subjects  and  the  orchestra  com- 


(the  lyri.-  r.-.i  >.  .1..  'iiwi.  ••. 
verses  to  babies,  drinks  and  husbands^ ; 
"What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  About 
Cellna?"  "Back  to  the  Old  Apple  Tree" 
(a  song  that  could  well  be  dedicated 
to  the  "Whoops"  sisters  for  it  tells  the 
story  of  two  English  daisies  who  visited 
too  many  "pubs"  only  to  wind  up  at 
tlie  "Apple  Tree"  In  spite  of  good  reso- 
lutions to  become  teetotalers).  She 
opened  with  "I  Don't  Want  to  Get  Old," 
a  lively  song  in  which  she  cavorted 
about  the  stage  in  a  becoming  green 
frock,  in  sharp  contrast  to  her  gro- 
tesque costumes  for  the  other  songs. 
The  audience  was  most  cordial. 

Davis  and  Darnell  have  an  unusually 
good  sketch  by  Frank  T.  Davis,  in  which 
an  automobile  salesman  with  a  fast 
line  succeeds  In  selling  a  car.  Gerald 
Griffin,  Irish  tenor,  has  an  Interesting 
repertoire  of  songs.  A  difficult  task  in 
these  days  of  radio  competition.  There 
were  other  entertaining  acts  to  com- 
plete the  bill.  A.  F. 


!RISH  INSTRELS 
ATTHEARLlNGTOf! 

There  is  plenty  of  novel  entertai, 
ent  at  the  Arlington  Theatre,  whe^ 
;mmett  Moore  and  his  Irish  Minstre 
|re  playing  in  "A  Night  in  Ireland," 
This  entertainment,  an  odd  assorts 
ent  of  moving  pictures,  dances,  voca 
nd  instrumental  music,  monologues  an( 
omedy  sketches,  gave  every  evidence  o 
ringing  pleasure  to  an  over-capaciti 
iouse  which  greeted  every  number  witl 
lughs  and  cheers.    Seldom  "has  thi 
Titer  seen  an  audience  more  eage! 
1  applaud  and  show  their  approval 
Mr.  Moore  himself  tells  stories  of  "the 
lid  country"  and  sings  a  few  songs 
|ileen  O'Dare  plays  the  harp.  The 
ish  colleens  dance  and  sing.  There 
e  two  motion  pictures  ,  one  of  them 
.Vhere  the  River  Shannon  Plows,"  be- 
.g  a  seven-reel  feature.    The  othet 
lotoplay  is  a  travelogue  of  Ireland 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Moore  knows 
s  audiences — and  he  gives  them  what 
i»y  want.  1 


T.OVE"  FEATURE  FILM 

AT  THE  ORPHEUI^ 
hn  Gilbert,  Greta  Garbo  Star  Film 
of  Russia 

Large  audiences  were  the  rule  yes- 
rday  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre 
lere  John  Gilbert  and  Greta  Garbo 
0  co-starring  in  "Love,"  a  Metro- 
ildwyn-Mayer  photoplay  based  onl 
iistoi's  "Anna  Karenina."  | 
Gilbert,  splendidly  uniformed,  is  seen^ 

the  debonair  and  romantic  Count' 
onsky  while  Miss  Garbo  enacts  thei 
la  of  the  tragic  Anna,  who  sacrifices 

for  love,  only  to  be  overpowered  by  I 
strange  and  sinistefr  doom. 

JLY  MORRIS  HEADS  i 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

nglish  Comedienne  Back  with  Many 
New  Songs 

Lily  Morris,  English  comedienne,  who 
..St  appeared  in  Boston  about  five  sea- 
ms ago,  is  at  Keith's  this  week  where 
le  is  heading  the  bill.  She  is  begin- 
mg  her  American  tour  here.  Called  by 
me  the  "Sophie  Tucker  of  Europe  " 
le  resembles  much  more  Blanche  Ring, 
though  a  trifle  more  boisterous  than 
>at  lady  in  her  presentation  of  songs 

Kss  Morris  is  a  hearty  songstress  with 
■Ight,  red  hair,  and  a  typical  music 
ill  method  of  putting  over  her  ditties 
he  sang  her  famous  "'VVhy  Am  t  Al- 
,ys  the  Bridesmaid?"  for  an  encore 

iterday.    Hpr  other  songs  Include- 

on't  Have  Any  More,  Mrs.  Moore" 


"GIRL  IN  THE  PULLMAN" 
AT  TWIN  THEATRES 

Comedy  Stars   Marie   Prcvost  and 

Harrison  Ford 
I  "The  Girl  in  the  Pullman,"  starring 
Marie  Prevost  and  Harrison  Ford,  is  the 
top-liner  showing  at  the  Modern  and 
Beacon  Theatres  this  week.  The  story 
deals  with  the  matrimonial  difficulties 
of  a  physician  and  his  wife.  While 
awaiting  the  final  decree  of  divorce,  the 
doctor  becomes  engaged  to  anothjer 
girl.  He  neglects  to  tell  her  of  his 
divorce  and  this  brings  about  most 
amusing  complications  when  the  young 
couple  meet.  Both  seek  to  keep  their 
matrimonial  split-up  a  secret  arid 
presently  everybody  in  the  story  is  m 
hot  water.  There  is  a  happy  climax 
when  the  Pullman  car  is  wrecked. 

The  associate  picture,  "The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus,"  is  an  adaptation  of 
Longfellow's  famous  poem  of  the  sanie 
name.  In  the  story,  Virginia  Bradford, 
as  Gale,  daughter  of  Capt.  Sloctim,  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  man  whom  her 
father  does  not  approve  of,  and  he  tries 
to  prevent  the  two  from  meeting.  Dur- 
ing a  severe  storm  the  captain  lashes 
Gale  to  a  mast,  she  is  washed  ashore 
when  the  ship  Is  wrecked,  and  rescuec 

by  her  lover.    < 

"London  After  Midnisht,"  a  film  mys- 
tery drama  starring  Lon  Chaney,  di- 
rected by  Tod  Browning  and  presented 
at  the  State  Theatre  with  the  following  , 
cast: 

j3,,,.i(e  .      Lnn  Ch.mey 

L.K'i  1  le   BaUou  r  ' .'   .  .  M  af  <;eline  Day 

Sir  James  Hamlm   Hem-y  B.  W:  Uiall 

jliillor   Perry  Williams 

Arthus   Hibbs   Conrad  Na;.;^ 

Mi.ss  SniilliBon   PoUy  Moran 

This  is  Lon  Chaney's  latest  nightmare 
insurance.    It  is  also  one  of  his  prize 
make-ups.   Who  coiild  think  of  a  worse  , 
one?    A  bright  boy  or  girl  might  get 
a  prize  for  doing  so,  as  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Chaney  has  now  used  all  of  the  | 
armless,  legless,  headless  apparitions  in  ' 
stock.    The  present  character  uses  a 
Well  known  eye  exercise  which  rather  ■ 
takes  the  sting  out  of  an  otherwise  ! 
fearful  phenomenon.  ' 

This  is  the  usual  mystery  routine  of  ; 
a  murder  or  two  and  several  guesses  1 
v;ho  did  it.  There  Is  a  little  hypnotism  1 
thrown  in  for  good  measure,  talk  of 
vampires,  not  the  usual  kind,  but  fear- 
ful beasties,  a  vacant  house  with  busy 
I  little  spiders  spinning  remarkable  webs 
and  a  few  gents  and  ladies  returned 
I  for  a  turn  on  the  old  world. 

It  is  an  excellent  place  for  a  murder  • 
and  the  film  has  clever  acting,  good 
direction  and  is  mounted  with  all  of 
the  consummate  skill  which  is  associat- 
ed with  Mr.  Chaney's  pictures.  What 
if  it  all  seems  a  bit  silly  when  the  I 
lights  go  up?    What  if  the  heroine  is  | 
made  to  dress  up  like  a  6-year-old  when  | 
she  is  supposed  to  have  reached  a  mar-  ; 
riageable  age  five  years  later.  Miss  Day  ■ 
should  have  brought  this  point  up  and 
been  a  bit  temperamental  over  It  if 
necessary.    Even  a  12-year-old  would 
not  wear  such  short  socks — that  kind 
— and  such  a  dress  and  hair-bow. 

As  for  the  plot — would  the  hypnotized 
guilty  one  have  fallen  for  someone  else 
acting  the  part  of  his  neighbor? 
Could  two  people  repeat  a  scene  ex- 
actly? One  expected  the  guilty  one  to 
shake  his  head  over  it  and  intimate 
that  there  was  something  phoney  about 
it. 

Otherwise  the  film  Is  guaranteed  to 
offer  thrills  to  even  a  mystery-fed  pub- 
lic. 

There  is  another  film  on  this  pro- 
gram showing  birds  in  flight  which  is 
interesting  and  remarkable.  Among  the 
creatures  of  the  air  is  an  owl  in  its 
ponderous  flight,  a  flock  of  birds  look- 
ing not  unlike  a  restless  wind  cloud 
are  shown  pouncing  on  a  swarm  of 
locusts.  This  is  an  Ufa  film,  edited 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Bowes.  C.  M.  D^ 


CANADA  FOLK  CONCERT 
AT  JACOB  SLEEPER  HALL  j 

First  of  Four  Given  Under  Auspices 
of  Boston  University 

Before  an  audientje  that  filled  Jacob 
Sleeper  Hall  last  night,  John  Murray 
Gibbon  and  Charles  Marchand  gave  a 
joint  lecture  and  vocal  recital  of  Can- 
adian folk  music.  It  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  four  free  concerts  under 
auspices  of  the  fine  arts  faculty  of  Bos- 
ton University's  school  of  religious  edu- 
cation and  social  service. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  prominent  ofiBclal  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  Is  an  out- 
standing authority  on  Canadian  folk 
music,  and  Charles  Marchand  Is  the 
I  equally  outstanding  singer  of  the  songs 
that  have  been  handed  down  for  gen- 
'.  crations  in  the  country  to  the  north. 
Charles  I.  Davis  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  a 
student,  was  the  accompanist  and  Gor- 
(don  Wells,  bass.,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Assisting  In  the  program  was  the 
choral  arts  society  of  the  school  of  re- 
ligious education,  composed  of  100  voices 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Smith, 
head  of  the  fine  arts  faculty. 


I  •      i'^r  your  disi)b"^dK:iice.  xiiib 

is  death,  sent  from  the  'land  of  God 
The  Almighty  has  killed  the  child  of  , 
my  body." 

Adam  roused  himself  and  denied  It. 
"You  know  nothing  about  such  things. 
Do  not  talk,  sacrilege.  God  is  my  busi- 
ness, and  not  yours.  I  know  all  H!s  af- 
fairs and  mine.  And  I  tell  you,  this  Is 
not  death."  He  "turned  viciously  on 
Eve.  'You  have  killed  my  son!  ...  It 
is  not  the  Lord  God  Alm;ghty  that  has 
done  It,  it  is  you.  For  you  offered  mc 
the  apple  in  the  Garden,  and  if  It  had 
not  been  for  you  I  should  still  have  been 
there,  for  ever  and  ever."  He  was  look- 
ing at  her  now  with  an  old  fury  that 
had  lasted  through  the  years.  He  had 
never  forgiven  her  that  thing.  He  had 
been  saying  through  all  the  time  since 
Eden  that  he  was  glad  they  had  been 
delivered  from  the  place.  Now  his  old  I 
submerged  lie  was  uncovered,  on  the  j 
surface." 


//  / 
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Murray  Sheehan  was  already  known 
by  his  bitterly  satirical  novel,  "Half- 
Gods,"  a  fantastical  story  of  Western 
life  In  which  the  hero  is  a  centaur,  but 
a  different  being  than  the  centaur  of 
Algernon  Blackwood,  or  of  Maurice  de 
Guerin.  His  new  novel,  "Eden,"  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Is  as  fan- 
tastic; it  might  also  be  called  satirical 
in  Its  exposure  of  the  male's  behavior 
towards  the  woman  after  the  expulsion 
from  Paradise;  but  there  are  many 
poetic  pages,  and  the  whole  novel  shows 
that  Mr.  Sheehan  is  endowed  with 
imagination,  while  he  possesses  the  gift 
of  irony. 

'I'he  old  Rabbi,  and  even  Gentile  com- 
mentators, did  not  believe  that  Eve  was 
Adam's  first  wife:  Lilith  came  before, 
though  Mr.  Randolph  Miller  of  the 
Chattanooga  Weekly  Blade,  a  negro 
newspaper,  wrote  in  1908  that  tlie  name 
of  the  first  wife  was  Delinnah,  dark- 
skinned;  the  negro  race  descended  from 
her;  Cain's  attentions  to  her  daughter 
incited  friction  in  Adam's  family,  so 
Delinnah  and  her  daughter  left  for 
Africa,  where  Cain  In  less  than  a  week 
joined  them  in  the  jungle;  but  Lilith 
was  the  first,  according  to  general  ac- 
ceptance. She  is  the  most  fascinating 
character  in  Mr.  Sheehan's  novel. 


There  were  statements,  not  discussion 
in  Heaven.  "God  knew  what  He  wanted. 
There  were  not  two  sides  to  the  question 
to  be  argued.  With  Him  there  never  are. 
bmniscience  Is  unique."  It  was  decided 
that  Cain  should  not  rest  with  his  par- 
ents and  be  exposed  to  their  netarious 
Influence.  "Our  name  is  forever  on 
Itheir  lips,  yet  they  have  no  slightest 
icomprehension  of  Our  nature.  The  man 
who  has  this  day  done  murder  is  yet  Our 
only  hope  and  stay  for  the  years  to 
come  .  .  .  Yet  since  he  has  done  murder. 
I  must  We  mask  Oa  plans  behind  the 
[  guise  of  curses,  so  that  his  name  may 
go  down  to  ages  yet  to  come  as  one  who 
is  anathema.  We  must  not  encourage 
murder." 

The  awful  voice  was  heard:  "Cain 
come  forth." 

"  'Aha,  not  so  lightly  Is  he  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,'  said 
Adam  in  his  beard." 


Lilith  is  best  known  to  the  general 
reader  by  the  poem  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossettl.  Mr.  Sheehan  leads  us  to  still 
closer  acquaintanceship.  He  does  not  use 
too  much  the  rich  material  in  legendary 
lore:  how  she  was  the  princess  of  the 
suceubes;  It  was  her  delight  to  steal 
new-born  Infants.  She  was  the  Hebrew 
mother  of  all  devils  and  goblins.  The 
Jews  banished  her  by  writing  on  the 
walls,  "Keep  away  from  here,  Lilith." 

Mr.  Sheehan  introduces  her  first  In 
the  shape  of  a  glittering  snake  in  Para- 
dise before  Adam  was  created.  She  was 
loved  by  the  serpent  whom  she  had 
loved  In  turn.  Him  she  induced  to 
tempt  Eve,  for  when  Lilith  saw  Adam 
the  day  he  came  to  life  and  laughed, 
she  was  obsessed  by  longing  for  him,  as 
was  'Violet  Cadence  in  Mr.  Hurlbut's 
play,  '.'Hidden,"  for  Nick,  although  if 
the  rabbi  are  trustworthy  Adam  was  by 
far  the  handsomer  in  face  and  figure. 
This  Lilith  came  to  life  long  before  the 
earth  was  shaped,  in  a  moment  when 
the  Lord  thought  a  little  opposition 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  heavenly 
scheme.  She  could  assume  any  shape 
she  pleased. 

She  could  go  through  space  at  will. 
When  she  at  last  saw  Eve  in  all  her 
beauty  she  turned  herself  into  a  baleful- 
ly  resplendent  woman,  to  work  the 
downfall  of  her  rival.  Eve's  complete 
ruin,  her  separation  from  Adam  v/as 
only  to  be  achieved  through  her  tasting 
the  forbidden  fruit.  It  was  not  in  Lil- 
ith's  thought  that  Adam  would  sin 
equally.  V/hen  he,  too,  was  expelled, 
her  grief  and  rage  were  intense.  She 
plotted  revenge.  Bearing  away  the  lit- 
tle Cain,  she  taught  him  to  look  on  her 
as  his  mother.  When  he  returned  to  his 
family  he  was  bored,  disgusted  by  the 
narrowness  of  views,  by  worship  and 
sacrifices  unintelligible  to  him.  He  could 
not  understand  Abel's  nature — Abel  is 
here  represented  as  an  insolent,  over- 
bearing cub.  When  Abel  slew  the  goat 
that  had  been  Cain's  dear  companion, 
Cain  strangled  him.  Eve  cried  out: 
"This  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  sent 
from  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.   This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Gar- 


And  60  Cain,  branded,  went  towards 
the  Land  of  Nod,  In  a  storm  raging  be- 
hind him.  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  know 
when  he  left  them,  "for  their  heads  were 
buried  in  the  multitudinous  stuff  cover- 
ings of  their  bed."  Wandering,  he  came  j 
across  Lilith  who  took  him  into  her  | 
arms.    She  was  exultant.    "The  whole ; 
span  of  her  existence  lay  in  this  goal  for  1 
which  she  had  longed  and  planned  and  | 
sought  eagerly  since  the  days  of  the  1 
earth's  creation.  .  .  .  'Ha!  now  I  can  I 
smile  in  the  face  of  Him   .   .   .   His  | 
precious  creature  Man,  whom  He  hath 
said  I  shall  not  have.  We  have  fought  a 
long  fight,  and  I  have  won?'  She  laughed 
again,  and  waved  a  slender  ankle  at  the 
moon."  But  her  body  had  played  her 
false    "She  fancied  that  she  heard 
laughter  from  the  sky."  She  now  hated 
Cain.  She  cursed  such  a  universe.  When 
jCain  awoke  he  saw  a  new-born  Infant 
Lilith  "had  darted  high  into  the  quick, 
upper  air." 

"Through  devious  paths  we  move  to 
achieve  our  ends,"  said  the  Lord.  Cain, 
carrying  his  child,  now  trusted  the  uni- 
verse. He  "stepped  forth  upon  his 
never-ending  quest  of  the  Land  of 
Eden." 


"Great  are  the  myths,  I  too  delight  in 
them. 

Great  are  Adam  and  Eve,  I  too  look 

back  and  accept  them," 
chanted  Walt  Whitman.  No  one  need 
be  startled,  shocked  by  Mr.  Sheehan's 
version  of  the  old  legend.  His  heaven 
is  as  the  Olympus  where  the  gods  and 
goddesses  looked  down  upon  the  earth 
and  ruled  human  destinies  in  war  and 
peace.  Mr.  Sheehan  does  not  write  of 
celestial  transactions  in  the  spirit  of 
Lucian.  The  irony  in  "Eden"  is  not 
cynical  in  the  portrayal  of  the  earthly 
creatures;  rather  is  it  compassionate, 
Eve  is  treated  with  more  tenderness 
than  Adam,  who  after  the  Fall  made 
her  his  slave.  As  was  said  in  the  high- 
est Heaven,  Cain  killed  man  and  was 
wrong.  "But  he  did  it  through  love  and 
devotion  to  another.  Abel,  too,  had 
killed,  and  albeit  his  killing  was  but  j 
that  of  a  goat,  yet  it  was  done  without  j 
heart  in  hatred  and  spite,  and  was  sin  | 
in  Our  eyes,  beyond  that  of  Cain."  1 

We  have  not  the  space  to  quote  from  1 
the  many  beautiful  pages  of  description  1 
In  this  remarkable  novel,  and  must 
iMva  tba  dramaUo  icaaai  uamentiooed.  1 


■  i 


jFLONZALEYFOUR 

1'  Last  night  the  Flonzaley  quartet  gave 
I  their  second  concert  of  the  season  in 

Jordan  hall.  Classically  disposed — and 
j  at  that  with  a  vengeance — they  played 

Schubert's  "Quartet  Satz"  in  C  minor, 

Beethoven's  C  .sharp  minor  quartet,  op. 

131,  and  Haydn's  quartet  in  C  major, 

op.  33. 

They  have  the  right,  these  eminent 
players,  and  nobody  will  deny  it,  to 
plan  their  programs  Just  as  they  please. 
In  a  short  season,  none  the  less,  of 
three  concerts  only,  it  does  seem  too 
bad  to  let  any  one  go  by  without  bring- 
ing us  somethiaa  new,  or,  at  the  least 


pa'n.iculaily  n;.;<s^^nt  )Oicc  which  it- 
showed  to  ficvaiitags  in  his  group  of 

or  not  we  like  the  new; 
eoers  are  ready  to  recognize  the 


most  concert-  ^  "'cc  body  in  the  lo>ver  register 


It  is 


fact 

that  we  must  hear  it  whether  or  no- 
provided 


onl-  the  concert-givers  will 
use  reasonable  discretion  and  discrimi- 
nation in  their  choice  and  presentation 

°^Tlie  "pionyaley  Quartet,  all  for  the 
Moutly  esublished  last  "Jgl^t- .  f' ^ 
I'leir  plan  with  admirable  skill.  The 
1       Beethoven  quartet  ought,  of  course, 
...vays  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor 
\^  hat.  then,  so  fit  to  follow  as  Haydn? 
\'wiat  after  prelude  than  the 
.  wukle  of  Schubert's  single  movenient? 
r'lus  buttressed,  it  should  stand  forth 
p  grander  for  those  listeners  who  hold 
high.    For  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
■  lo  find  in  it  far  more  top  than  its 
musical  base  can  carry,  there  was  the 
si  hubert  lo  linger  over  in  thought,  the 
rinvdn  to  look  forward  to.  The  mod- 
.  ins,    after    all,    with    their  vigorous 
11  thods  of  musical  .speech  and  their 
.  iinciseness,  have  made  too  many  vain 
repetitions  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  too 
much  in  the  way  of  playful  conceits  an 
iiritation.    When  a  singular  beauty  ir- 
jadiates   the  repetitions— that  beauty, 
1  hough,  is  rare,  even  in  works  the  mas- 
leis  wrote.  .. 

\  master  of  the  present  time  recently 
-;ive  a  teacher  counsel:  "Tell  your  pu- 
p  is  to  make  their  music  sonorous  and 
ihvthmical;  so  they  stand  a  good 
(hance  of  pleasing  the  public,  even 
though  thev  can  add  nothmg  more. 
The  players"  last  night  heard  Schubert 
on  a  diminutive  scale;  they  credited  him 
\\ith  little  force.  Rhythm,  though,  they 
left  him,  and  beautiful  tone.  Thus  they 
made  the  movement,  in  the  small  way 
thev  fancied,  effective. 

The  Beethoven  quartet  as  well  they 
reduced  to  small  terms,  which,  one 
■night  suppose,  would  scarcely  content 
I  he  musical  people  who  feel  that  it  is 
music  of  grandeur-certamly  not  those 
X  could' wish  performed  with^en- 
eigv  and  conviction.  The  music 
•■4unded"  none  the  le^^  j.^^^^nt  " 
rhythms  were  respected  So  it  went, 
kehold  the  master  s  dictum  sound.  ^ 


not  a  strong  organ,  but.  as  hre  been  jj 
ne;Uioncd.  n  pleasant  one.  1 
A  large  audience  received  the  progiam  i 
nthusiastically.  c  n 


Th^  Apollo  Club.  Thompson  Stone. 
)Tductor.  gave  th?  second  concert  of 
it.s  .57th  season  last  night  in  Jordan  hall. 
The  soloists  were  Rose  ZulaUan,  con- 
ralto,  and  George  Wheeler,  a  tenor  of 
hp  club.    The  part  songs  were  as  fol- 
.  rs:  nth  century  melody,  "Ye  Watch- 
^  and  Ye  Holy  Ones."  arranged  by 
vidson;  Ippolitov-Ivanov.  "Bless  the 
id   O  My  Soul";  Mendelssohn.  "On 
:ngs  of  Song";  Hsn.schel,  "Morning 
mn";  Hadley,  "The  Unconquerable." 
rith  baritone  sole) ;   Praetorius.  "Lo 
'ow  a  Rose  E'er  Blooming";  Paltin. 
Fi-ht  "  "At  Father's  Door."  arranged  by 
Gaines;  Clay,  "I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of 
Araby,"  (with  tenor  solo);  Handel,  "Let 
Their    Celestial    Concerts    All  Unite." 
Miss  Zulalian's  "Cras.  Serviteurs  n'ap- 
:  portez    pas    les     Lampes,"  Georges; 

•  Hymne  au  Soleil,"  Strauss;  "AIler.-,ee- 
'  len  '  Caecil;   Gilbert  "The  Lament  of 

Dierdre"  W.S.Smith;  "A  Caravan  from 
China  Comes,"  Griffes;  "By  a  lonely 
forest  Pathway,"  "We'll  to  The  Woods 
mrt  Gathrr  May."  Mr.  Wheeler's:  Don-' 
mdy  "Vaghissima  Zsubianza";  Cunan.j 

•  Life";  Protheroe.  "Ah,  Love  for  a  Day." 

When  a  group  of  singers  contribute  al 
roordination  of   thoueht  with   a  nice 
blinding  of  voices  and  good  enuncia- 
tion the  effect  cannot  help  but  be  pleas- 
ant and  at  times  forceful.  Such  a  group 
will  be  found  in  the  Apollo  Club,  com- 
nnscd   of   men's   voices.     From  their 
■-icning  number  through  the  wistfulness 
-r  ATendelssohn's,  On  Wings  of  Song., 
-1  the  last  phrase  uttered  uniformly 
Pd  splendidly,  they  bowed  their  voices 
o  competent  direction.     If  the  so.o 
'fueling  needed  exercise,  it  was  calmed 
i)v  the  vehement  Henschel  Morning 
Hvmn     This  rose  to  such  heights  oi 
utterance  as  to  make  the  timbers  of 


Maurice  Ravel  will  conduct  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra tonight  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge, at  8  o'clock;  in  Symphony  hall, 
Boston,  tomorrow  afternoon,  at  2:30, 
and  on  Saturday  evening,  at  8:15  o'clock. 
His  first  appearance  in  this  country  as  a 
conductor  wiU  be  tonight.  The  program 
will  be  the  same  at  the  three  concerts; 
it  is  made  up  of  Mr.  Ravel's  Suite,  "Cou- 
perin's  Tomb,"  his  orchestration  of  De- 
bussy's Sarabands  and  Dance,  his  Rap- 
sodie  Espagnole,  and  "The  Waltz."  Lisa 
Roma  will  sing  his  three  beautiful  songs 
in  "Scheherazade"  —  "Asia,"  "The  En- 
chanted Flute"  and  "The  Indifferent 
One."  It  IS  said  that  Miss  Roma  has 
sung  at  the  City  Opera  House  in  Berlin 
and  given  recitals  in  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

There  is  hardly  any  need  of  calling 
attention  to  the  unusual  nature  of  these 
concerts.  As  a  composer  Mr.  Ravel  has 
in  this  city  long  been  admired,  one  might 
say  loved.  He  was  first  known  here  by 
his  piano  piece,  "Jeux  d'Eaux."  played 
by  Harold  Bauer  on  Dec.  4,  1905.  Other 
piano  pieces  were  played  from  1906  to 
1912  by  Messrs.  Buhlig,  Ganz,  Piatt.  Not 
tiU  1910  was  one  of  Ravel's  orchestral 
pieces  performed  here:  the  Rapsodie  Es- 
pagnole, played  by  the  Boston  Orchestral 
Club.  Since  1913  not  a  year  has  passed 
without  Ravel's  name  appearing  on  a 
program  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra.   

Mr.  Ravel  does  not  pose  as  a  virtuoso 
conductor.  When  he  went  to  London  in 
the  -spring    of    1923    to  conduct  his 
"Mother  Goose"  and  "The  Waltz"  he  ; 
talked  with  G.  Jean-Aubry,  who  wrote, 
to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  (.May  ' 
19,  1923)  an  account  of  the  conversa-  : 
tion.    Mr.  Ravel  was  then  reported  as  j 
saying: 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  I  have 
scarcely  ever  before  conducted  an  or- 
chestra; a  long  time  ago,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  career,  I  undertook,  at  the 
last  moment,  at  a  concert  of  the  So- 
ciete  Nationale,  to  conduct  an  Overture 
•Scheheiazade,'  wliich  I  had  never  pub- 
lished. Vincent  d'Indy  should  have  con- 
ducted but  was  unable  to  come.  This 
was  a  long  time  ago,  in  1898,  I  thixik. 
.More  recently,  in  iyi2,  I  conducted  the 
four  peiiormances  at  the  Chatelet  of 
Adelaide  or  the  Language  of  Flowers," 
I  the  ballet  of  which  had  been  taken  from 
]  -Valses  Nobles  et  Sentimentales'  for 
'  Mile.  Trouhanova.  And  lastly,  two  years 
,  ago  I  was  requested  lo  conduct  the  lOOth 
performance  of  'Couperin's  Tumb'  at  the  ■ 
Swedish  Ballet;  but  I  never  did  any  ' 
conducting  outside  of  Paris,  nor  for  a  ' 
long  time.  ...  My  movements  (at 
the  London  concert)  may  not  have 
always  been  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  written  instructions  of  the  score;  I 
do  not  care  for  the  idea  of  my  works 
becoming  rigid  through  regularity  in  the 
tempi,  and  it  is  above  all  necessary  tha. 
the  outline  of  the  work  should  be  main- 
tained from  one  end  to  the  other,  espe- 
cially in  'The  Waltz.' " 

M.  Jean-Aubry  in  his  letter  described 
Ravel  conducting: 

"Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  art  of  Maurice  Ravel  than  his  man- 
ner of  conducting;  with  a  single  ges- 
ture, exact,  measured,  always  unhur- 
ried, he  indicates  to  the  orchestra  his 
slightest  intention;  with  the  fewest 
movements  possible,  with  scarcely  a 
movement  of  the  arm,  with  a  gesture 


der  the  bia-.yn  ol  Koussevitzky  the  gold- 
en era  of  the  organization  has  come 
again." 

Elizabeth  Burgess,  soprano,  and 
Prince  Obolensky,  basso  canta^nte,  will 
give  a  concert  In  Jordan  Hall  tonight. 

Tomorow  night  the  Tokar  String 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Tokman,  Langlois, 
Kaganov,  Ziegler)  will  give  a  concert 
in  Bates  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 
The  Quartet  was  heard  last  year  at  the 
Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Cambridge,  and 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  S.  Gardner's  piano 
quintet  (Raymond  Coon,  pianist). 

The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  Trav- 
eltalk  tomorrow  night  and  Saturday 
afternoon  will  be  "The  Glories  of  Pa'ris." 
The  photographs  were  taken  last  spring 
and  autumn. 


.  n    '"n'^fthpv  arP  To  vibra  '  of  the  hand,  and  especiaUy  by  raising, 
Jordan  hall,  "^^d  as  they  are  o  v.bra    ^^^^^^  lowering  of  the  fingers, 

lions,  Eha^^e  more  than  they  ha^e  emphasizes  to  the  orchestra  the 

a  fe«' weeks.,  a  least.   The  nu^^^^^  necessary  to  cause  one  de- 

served and  received  hearty  applause  and  ,^^^       ^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

'''Ro'i^Tulaiian,  In  both  her  groups :  vantage."   

of  songs,  was  like  a  fearless  Amazon 


driving  her  voice  before  her  wuh  fire 
and  energy  whether  it  would  or  no, 
even  to  biting  off  some  of  her  ohrases 
with  strict  determination.  This  sing- 
er has  such  warmth  of  feeling  that 
she  melts  the  minor  strains  of  her  best  ^ 
selections  and  in  this  way  does  not ;  Mr.  Henderson 
f,how  the  lack  of  discipline  evident  in  "Naturally,  the 


Mr.  Koiissevitzky  conducted  three  of 
Ravel's  compositions  in  New  York  last 
Saturday  afternoon.  Among  them  was 
the  second  suite  from  "Daplmis  and 
Chloe."      Mr.     Ravel    was  present. 

of  the  Sun  wrote: 
conductor    and  the 


Ernest  Schelling  will  give  the  first  of 
his  children's  concerts  in  Jordan  hall, 
Saturday  morning,  at  H  A.  M.:  Mozart, 
overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"; 
Handel,  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  for  j 
Strings;  Mozart,  Finale  of  Serenade 
No.  8  for  Strings;  Corelli,  Pastorale  from 
the  Christmas  Concerto;  Delibes,  Piz- 
zicato from  "Sylvia";  Rimsky-Kor.sakov, 
"The  Bumblebee";  song,  "The  Minstrel 
Boy";  Rossini,  Overture  to  "William 
Tell." 

Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  has  made  a  slight 
change  in  his  program  for  Saturday 
afternoon:  Schubert,  Schumann,  Cho- 
pin, Liszt  and  Rachmaninoff  will  be  the 
composers  represented. 

The  People's  Choral  Union  will  give  a 
concert  in  Jordan  hall  on  Saturday 
night. 

Next  Sunday  will  be  full  of  concerts. 
Mr.  Paderewski  will  play  in  Symphony 
loall;  the  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
will  give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall  at 
the  same  hour,  3:30  P.  M.  And  at  the 
same  hour  Alexander  Tansman,  com- 
poser and  pidnist,  will  appear  with  the 
Burgin  quartet  at  the  Boston  Flute 
Players'  Club's  concert  in  the  Boston 
Art  Club:  Tansman,  Third  String 
Quartet  (first  time  in  this  country); 
Sonata  Rustica  for  the  Piano  (first  time 
in  Boston) ;  'VioUn  Sonata  quasi  ima 
fantasia  (Messrs.  Burgin  and  Tansman 
(first  time  in  Boston);  Haydn,  String 
quartet,  D  major,  Op.  64,  No.  5. 

At  3:15  a  musicals  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Simmons  College  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation will  take  place  in  the  foyer  of 
ihe  Copley-Plaza. 

The  famous  Spanish  player,  Segovia, 
of  the  guitar,  will  give  a  concert  Sunday 
night  at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  while 
the  Russian  Symphonic  choir  will  sing 
in  Symphony  hall  in  aid  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  (woman's auxiliary). 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  as  guest,  will 
conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra on  Jan.  20-21:  Handel,  Overture  to 
"Teseo,"  Musette  from  "II  Pastor  Fido," 
Bourree  from  "Rodrigo";  Delius,  Inter- 
mezzo, "The  Walk  to  Paradise"  from  the 
opera  "A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet"; 
Berlioz,  "Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest," 
from  "The  Trojans":  Mozart,  Sym- 
phony, C  major  (,R.  338) ;  Straijss,  "Eto 
^fteldenleben,'!  

PRINCE  OBOLtNSM 

Elizabeth  Burgess,  soprano,  and  Prince  | 
.\lexis  Obolenskv,  basso-cantante,  gave 
1  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  Miss 
Burgess  sang  Mondnacht,  Fruhlings- 
nacht,  Schumann;  Liebestreu,  Von  Ewi- 
ger  Liebe,  Brahms.  C'est  I'Extase.  Green. 
Debussy;  Asie,  La  Flute  Enchantee. ' 
Ravel;  Depuis  le  jour,  Charpentier. 

Prince  Obolensky  sang  The  Red  Sun.; 
Russian  folksong;  The  Two  Giants. 
Stolypine:  The  Lights  Were  Dimming. 
Tchaikowsky:  Gousliar,  Aslanoff;  Litany, 
Schubert;  Bois  Epais,  Lully;  Early  One 
Morning,  Old  English;  Long  Ago  in  Al- 
cala,  Messager. 

Together  the  artists  sang  a  duet  oy 
Glinka,  "Somnenie." 

Miss  Burge.-^s  displayed  a  voice  of 
naturally  beautiful  quality,  quality  re- 
tained so  long  as  all  went  well  when 
full  free  tones  would  do  that  is  to 
sav.  tones  neither  very  loud  nor  soft. 
If' Miss  Burge-ss  had  turned  her  atten- 
tion opera-ward,  surely  she  would  have 
developed  an  imposing  dramatic  soprano 
voice,  a  voice  dark  in  timbre  but  sus- 
ceptible to  wide  variations  in  tonal 
color. 

Temperamentally  as  well  as  vocally 
Miss  Burgess  seemed  last  night  oper- 
aticallv  inclined.  Her  German  song? 
he  planned  on  a  broad  scale;  she 


viVnw  the  lack  of  discipline  evident  in  "Naturally,    the    conductor    ana    tne  .she  pianneci  on  a  "'"'^^'^''^•J'': 

hprfrailer  moods  by  her  lonely  forest  musicians  wished  to  render  unto  Ravel  elected  to  sing  them  straightforwardly 

n«thwavs    oT  hrr    Chinese    caravans,  the  things  that  were  Ravel's,  and  they  trusting,  for  her  effect.'!  to  strokes  few 

pathways    or    n;'r__L.mn-._^^               ^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^  performance  as  but  big.   A  certain  effect  she  did  make, 

he  can  rarely  if  ever  have  heard.  The  for  she  has  in  her  favor  an  energy  sug- 

ballet  particularly  was  a  supreme  or-  gestive  of  emotional  warmth,  to  give  ex- 

chestral  achievement,  ravishing  in  color,  pression  to  which  she  possesses  tiie 

in  transparency,  in  exquisite  finesse,  '  requisite  voice.    The  fine  melodic  feei- 

and  in  poetry  of  spirit.  Such  playing  ing  and  the  significant  diction  needful 
equalled  anything  in  the  history  of  the 


The  (iramatic  element  serves  her  far 
better.  Few  would  argue  witii  her 
power  when  she  is  moved  and  even  a 
\oicc  can  run  away  and  a  bit  amuck 
if  It  Is  harnessed  to  this  ability. 


li   .-m:":.  ..:.:ilU  :  ilQ  Jirgrin.-  li,  ui: 

tingly  .sung  Mws.  Bi^ge-ss  will  no  doubt  ' 
acauire  later.         |  I 

To  French  dictiol,  or  at  all  events,  I 
enunciation,  she  nis  apparently  de-  j 
voted  closer  thotaglB.    In  her  Debussy 
.songs,  indeed,  Misi  Burgess  managed 
her  words  so  painstikingly  that  she  all  ] 
but  forget  that  Debussy,  in  "Green"  i 
especially,  wrote  measures  delightfully 
melodious.   To  ignore  Debussy's  melodv 
is  a  way  common  with  singers.  May 
not  a  listener,  however,  assume,  and 
with  reason,  that  the  composer  imagined 
those  melodious  measures  sung  with 
grace  and  beauty  of  phrasing?  Of 
course  he  did. 

rn  his  turn  Prince  Obolensky  brought 
a  fine  voice  to  hearing,  a  voice  of  pure 
bass  quality,  though  apparently  it  runs 
neither  extremely  high  nor  low.  A 
ponderous  organ,  Prince  Obolensky 
could  make  it  sound  its  best  only  after 
he  had  sung,  in  very  good  English,  a 
famous  old  English  song,  and,  with  ev- 
ery air  of  knowing  well  the  genre,  a 
song  in  sprightly  operetta  vein.  An 
added  number,  a  Rus.sian  folk.song,  he 
sang  with  noble  voice  indeed,  resonant, 
flexible,  also  with  expressiveness  and 
in  good  musical  style. 

Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Laza- 
reff  served  as  exceedingly  efficient  ac- 
cpnipanists.  R-  R-  G- 


Apropos  of  the  death  of  Camllle  Blanc 
of  Monte  Carlo  fame  has  any  one 
quoted  the  epigram  written  when  the 
family's  fame  was  at  its  height? 

"Tantot  rouge  gagne; 

Parfois  noir  gagne; 

Toujours  Blanc  gagne." 

SONNET  TWENXT-ONB 
Beauty  would  go  walking  down  the 
street 

In  all  her  naked  brilliance,  knowing  not 
That  any  moment  all  too  eager  feet 
Might  follow  her  whose  loveliness  Is  hot 
With  life  too  beautifor  for  this  poor 
world. 

Beauty  would  go  walking   ...  but 

convention. 
Thinking  her  far  sweeter  If  be-pearled 

iAnd  draped  to  fill  society's  intention. 
Fashions  her  soft  gowns  and  slender 
shoes 

And  sends  her  out  to  satisfy  men's  eyes 
All  her  brilliance  hid  by  reds  or  blues, 
While  in  her  heart,  and  others  sure,  art 
sighs. 

I  have  seen  Beauty  gleaming,  naked, 

white. 

Fleeing  through  the  forests  of  the  night. 

JEANNE  DE  LAMARTER. 

CHILDREN'S  BEDTIME  STORY 

Little  Felix  Rabbit  was  whirling  the 
dials  on  his  Static  Wagon.  He  was  try- 
ing to  locate  a  station  what  wasn't 
playing  "Blue  Heaven."  8o  far,  Felix  ' 
was  having  rotten  luck.  His  mama  was 
sitting  In  a  rocking  chair,  thinking  up 
a  snappy  faceful  of  lingo  to  toss  at  her 
husband,  Mr.  Reginald  Rabbit,  who  was 
now  three  hours  late  for  supper.  This 
had  been  pay  day,  and  whenever  Regi- 
nald was  late  on  pay  day  it  meant  that 
he  would  arrive  home  full  of  mirth, 
melody  and  Merry  Mucilage. 

Pretty  soon  Mrs.  Rabbit  heard  foot- 
prints coming  along  the  sidewalk,  ac- 
companied by  boisterous  singing. 

"Fehx,"  says  mama,  "here  comes  papa. 
Hand  mama  the  sash  weight," 

"Go  easy  on  the  big  bum,"  says  little 
Fehx,  handing  her  the  Welcome  Stick, 
"there's  no  use  crippling  the  guy!  Just 
bruise  him  temporarily." 

The  door  opened  and  In  walked  papa. 
Oh,  was  papa  carrying  a  mean  cargo  of 
Silly  Soup!  He  had  so  much  Funny 
Fluid  in  him  that  he  rocked  back  and 
forth  like  a  flagpole  sitter  in  a  gale. 

"Well,  well!"  snorts  Mrs.  Rabbit,  "if 
It  ain't  the  Comical  Cadaver!  You're  a 
trifle  late,  aiiv't  you?  You  Alcohol  Ac- 
robat! You  Juniper  Juice  Clown!  You 
t%f%n* '.*%<■'.  Hand  over  the  cocoa- 
nuts!" 

"My,  my,  sush  (hie)  terrible  (hie) 
language!"  grins  Reginald,  handing  over 
the  balance  of  his  pay.  There  were  nine 
Frogskins  missing. 

"And  where  is  the  other  nine  Cou- 
pons? '  asks  mama,  juggling  the  Iron 
Hairbrush. 

"It's  a  sad  (hie)  story,  my  dear  Spar- 
ring Partner,"  sighs  Mr,  Rabbit,  "and  it 
happened  this  way:  I  strolled  Into  a 
(hic)  tobacco  shop  to  buy  a  cigar.  The 
cigar  cost  a  dime.  I  handed  the  clerk 
a  quarter." 

"Yes,  yes,  go  on,"  snorts  mama. 
An'  I  think  he  short-changed  me. 
Thash  my  shtory  an'  I'll  shtick  to  it." 

C-L-A-N-G ! ! ! ! !     SNOWSHOE  AL. 

THAT  KING  OF  ELAM 

We  asked  where  the  parents  of  a  once 
famous  man  in  the  stage  business 
found  the  name  Chedorlaomer  for  their 
son  at  the  baptismal  font.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  a  col- 
league, who  evidently  knows  his  Bible 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Chedorlaomer  (not  Chedorloanier) 
orcsaftBnced  with  the  accent  on  the  "la' 


A  ruia. 
In  my 

I  I    .  11,  ..1,1  .1  jo.i  a  sonorously 

!■   1  ihc  pulpit  in  the  course  ol  the 
I         of  tlie  14tli  chapter  of  Genesis, 
I     'Jiiii?  the  battle  of  the  Ave  kings 
-t  four,  In  the  vale  of  Siddlm, 
)     li  Is  the  salt  sea."  The  vale  Is  de- 
1  ;",s  being  "full  of  sUme  pits." 
'      :  , count  Is  rather  confusing.  In 
I     ijiacc  it  appears  that  Chcdorlaomer, 
I-iu-  of  Elam,"  was  of  the  victorious 
party:  later  on  the  chronicle  indicates 
tliEit  he  took  a  trouncing.   It  is  in  this 
chapter  that  Abram,  father  of  Jewry, 
when  his  brother's  son.  Lot,  was  cap- 
tured by  these  predatory  chieftains,  or- 
8iinl;?rd  a  posse  and  released  him  In 
sh  -rt  order.  Perhaps  our  New  England 
f  iUiors  may  have  used  the  names  of 
oiinrs  of  the  kings  here  immortalized. 
H;i.^  anyone  seen,  carved  on  headstone, 
tile  names  of  Amraphel,  king  of  Shlnar; 
Anoch,  king  of  Ellasar;  Tidal,  king  of 
IK!  I  ions;  Bera,  king  of  Sodom;  Birsha, 
king  nf  Gomorrah;  or  Shinab,  king  of 
Admah  or  Shemeber,  king  of  Zeboiim? 

JOHN  E.  PEMBER. 

"Chedor"  is  said  to  mean  servant  of, 
or  worshipper  of;  "laomer,"  an  Elamite 
deity  mentioned  by  Assurbanipal.  Some 
tliinl:  that  Kudur-Ku-Ku,  a  name  found 
on  a  tablet,  is  that  of  the  same  man, 
Cliedovlaomer.  Unfortunately  little  is 
known  about  the  latter.  Ed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I've  never  before  been  guilty  of  a 
Scotcli  story.  But  just  the  same  this 
Scotchman  drank  his  first  cup  of  tea 
one  day.  It  came  about  when  an  Eng- 
lisliman  gave  him  a  bit  of  tea  to  try 
out  on  his  percolator.  And,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  Scotchman  learned  to 
love  his  cup  of  tea.  Several  times  a 
clay  he  drank  the  silly  staff— it  became  a 
great  passion  with  him.  No  meal  was 
complete  ^vithout  it  and  never  could  he 
b,  d  himself  down  for  the  night  without 
W.s  delightful  cup  of  tea.  Once — believe 
It  or  not — he  traded  one  of  his  homing 
pigeons  for  a  new  teapot.  But  after 
many  years  there  came  a  sad  day  when 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  never  again 
—from  that  day  on — did  tea  come  into 
the  unhappy  man's  life.  His  beastly 
old  tea  leaves  had  worn  out! 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 

The  latest  additions  to  Everyman's 
Library  are  Samuel  Butler's  "Erewhon" 
with  an  introduction  by  Francis  B. 
Hacljett,  and  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh, 
in^odiiced  by  William  Lyon  Phelps; 
Hudson's  "The  Purple  Land"  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  introductory  note 
written  in  1916;  Stevenson's  "Inland 
Voyage"  and  "Travels  with  a  Donkey." 
All  good  books  for  many  readings.  We 
wish  that  there  had  not  been  a  change 
in  the  covers  of  Everyman's  Library. 
The  present  bindings  are  not  an  im- 
provement. We  miss  the  outside  glit- 
ter for  the  gold  within. 

We  shall  manage  to  exist  even  though  ! 
Charlie  Chaplin  is  in  the  United  States.  | 
—Lord  Danesfort.  | 

I3  It  known  that  cats  lap  milk  in 
triplets?— -Mary  Paget. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Say,  Bill,  I  hear  you  broke  up  with 
your  girl.  Is  that  right?" 

"Yup." 

"What  was  the  matter  with  her? 
Wasn't  -she  good  looking?" 

"She  was  beautiful." 

•  Could  she  dance?" 

"She  was  a  marvelous  dancer." 

"Well,  was  she  too  expensive  for 
vou?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"Say,  if  she  was  good  looking  and 
could  dance  and  didn't  spend  all  your 
money,  then  why  did  you  break  up  with 

lier?" 

"There  wasn't  any  heat  in  the  hall- 
way." BILL  OP  SPA. 

England  is  the  only  civilized  country 
where  you  can  hear  educated  people 
declarhig  that  they  know  nothing  at 
all  about  literature  and  care  less.— 
W.  B.  Maxwell,   


[iraurice  Karei,  as  ijtresir 
Conductor,  in  Charge 
of  the  Program 


voice  ana  or( 

chanted  Flute.  Ihc  Indilterent  One 
(Lisa  Roma,  singer);  The  Waltz,  Chore- 
granhlc  Poem. 

When  Mr.  Ravel  came  on  the  plat- 
form the  orchestra  rose  from  the  seats, 
so  did  the  great  audience,  though 
timidly,  hesitatingly  at  first.  Thla 
audience  was  enthusiastic  throughout 
the  concert;  not  merely  out  of  courtesy 
to  a  distinguished  stranger,  whose  or- 
chestral music  has  been  appreciated 
here  for  14  years.  The  enthusiasm  wag 
provoked  by  the  music  itself  and  the 
sight  of  the  composer  conducting  the 
superb  orchestra. 

Some  may  have  wondered  why  Ravel 
''hose  "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin"  for 
the  opening  number. 

When  it  was  first  played  here  seven 
years  ago  The  Suite  did  not  make  a 
marked  impression.  Perhaps  some 
thought  that  he  now  chose  The  Suite 
for  sentimental  reasons.  The  six  move- 
ments which  composed  this  composi- 
tion, originally  written  for  the  piano, 
were  dedicated,  each,  in  memory  of 
friends  killed  in  the  world  war.  (When 
he  orchestrated  The  Suite,  he  dropped 
the  Fugue  and  the  Toccata).  Perhapa 
some  questioned  his  judgment  in  hl» 
first  selection,  remembering  that  Milton 
preferred  "Paradise  Regained"  to  "Par- 
adise Lost";  that  an  author  often  has 
a  weakness  for  a  novel  or  poem  that 
the  world  has  judged  not  wholly  worthy 
of  him. 

But  the  performance  yesterday  Justi- 
fied the  choice,  for  the  music  sounded 
fresh;  the  ideas  had  character;  the 
harmonic  and  orchestral  expression  of 
them  fascinated;  music  that  did  not 
need  a  program  to  disclose  the  author'» 
name. 

The  Sarabande  was  performed  here 
for  the  first  time.  In  this  instance  the 
gilding  o^  pure  gold  was  not  superfluous, 
not  an  impertinence.  -The  stately 
Spanish  dance,  a  dance  not  without 
solemnity,  not  without  pathos,  was  the 
more  impressive  by  Ravel's  use  of  the 
uistruments  in,  at  times,  unusual  com- 
binations. The  other  selections  were 
familiar. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  again 
the  Rapsodie  or  "the  waltz."  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  again  the  three  songs 
in  which  Ravel  is  even  more  poetic  than 
their  author,  Tristan  Klingsor;  songs 
which  are  charged  with  the  splendor 
and  the  amorous  languor  of  the  Orient 
Miss  Roma  who  sang  them  yesterday  did 
not  efface, -did  not  equal  the  interpreta- 
tion given  them  by  Vera  Janacopulos 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  four  years  ago.  Miss  Roma 
has  an  agreeable  voice,  but  the  songs 
carefully  sung  by  her  were  not  suffi- 
ciently differentiated  in  sentiment.  One 
might  say  the  singer  lacked  imagina- 
tion. 

Few  composers  are  capable  conductors 
of  tiieir  own  works.  They  are  tempera- 
mentally unfitted  for  they  have  not 
had  the  requisite  experience;  or,  in- 
toxicated by  the  thought  of  hearing 
their  music,  they  give  the  reins  to  the 
players,  who  dawdle,  stumble  or  galop 
at  their  own  sweet  will.  Mr.  Ravel  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  virtuoso  con- 
ductor, but  he  knows  what  he  wants 
and  IS  able  to  express  his  wishes  and 
gam  the  effects  he  desires.  And  so  his 
interpretation  of  his  music  was  inter- 
esting; his  ability  to  maintain  melodic 
lines,  to  stress  what  was  important,  to 
emphasize  ravishing  harmonies  and  yeti 
preserve  the  due  proportion;  nor  when 
hesitate  to  call  on  the  players  for 
full  strength  and  fury.  There  was 
always  his  worship  of  beauty,  not  as 
vague,  abject  idolatry;  the  worship  of 
an  artist  who  knows  that  beauty  may 
have  at  times  the  wild  irregularity 
of  which  Bacon  speaks. 

We  are  asked  in  these  days  to  bow 
down  before  strange  gods;  the  old 
deities,  it  is  trumpeted,  have  been  torn 
from  their  pedestals.  Rhythm  is  the 
supreme  god;  atonality  has  the  adjoin- 
ing altar.  Nude  beauty  is  no  longer 
the  radiant  goddess.  Yet  there  are 
still  worshippers  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Muse,  who  while  they  welcome  well- 
graced  young  composers  of  eloquent 
speech,  have  in  their  grateful  minds  cer- 
tain names:  Handel,  Mozart*  Chopin. 
Debussy,  Ravel. 
Mr.  Ravel  will  conduct  the  concert 
j  tonight.  Next  week  Sir  Thomas 
'  Beecham,  as  a  guest,  will  lead  the  or- 
chestra. His  program  is  as  follows: 
Handel,  Overture  to  "Teseo,"  Musette 
from  "II  Pastor  Fido,"  Bourse  from 
"Rodrigo,"  Delius,  Intermezzo,  "The 
Walk  to  the  Paradise  Garden"  from 
the  opera  "A  Village  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Berlioz,  Royal  Hunt  and  Tem- 
pest from  the  opera  "The  Trojans." 
Mozart,  Symphony,  C  major  (K.  338). 
Strauss,  "Ein  Heldenleben." 


By  PHILimsEir 

Maurice  Ravel,  as  a  guest,  conducted' 
the  12t.h  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-|    Robert  G.  Clough  has  sent  to  The 

H'^;:,^h?n"'hlKTro^^^^^^^  ^-"^'^       ^^-°"'  P"^ 


t.ic  vvi'ikl  Wny,s, 
I  have  read  with  much  Interest  Mr. 
Alfred  Crocker's  letter  of  the  Cth  to  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Goodwin  regarding  what  he  is 
pleased  to  designate  as  the  "pot  bellied 
minnow"  appearing  on  the  Massachu- 
setts automobile  license  plates  for  1928 
and  I  note  his  reply  as  published  In  The 
Sunday  Herald  that  the  old  Gloucester 
skippers.  Captain  Ben  Pine  and  Captain 
Marty  Welsh,  declare  tliat  the  embossed 
fi.sh  on  the  plates  would  be  all  right  if  it 
had  .some  fins. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  those  well 
known  Gj^ueester  fishermen  feel  that 
they  can  accept  as  a  Massachusetts 
emblem  to  travel  all  over  the  country 
for  the  next  two  year-s,  as  I  understand 
It,  such  "a  poor  fish."  It  may  be  that 
the  Massachusetts  bay  waters  no  longer 
produce  anything  worthy  of  the  sacred 
I  cod  tliat  hangs  aloft  over  our  solons  at 
the  State  House.    If  this  be  the  ca'se  I 
sugge.st  that  Mr.  Goodwin  allow  me  to 
get  for  him  a  photograph  of  a  perfect 
cod  which  I  will  arrange  to  have  taken 
in  the  Lofoten  i.slands  of  Norway.  The 
^  waters  surrounding  these  islands  abound 
at  this  season  of  the  year  with  the 
I  finest  cod  in  the  world, 
j    A  Lofoten  cod  has  a  graceful  waist- 
)  line,  a  good  outfit  of  fins  and  a  back- 
bone that  entitles  him  to  appear  among 
the  best  people.    I  am  sure  that  a  re- 
production of  such  a  splendid  fish  on 
our  license  plates  would  please  every- 
body and  reflect  credit  upon  Mr.  Good- 
win's department. 

PRANK  L.  H.  NASON. 

OUR  ASTRONOMY  CLASS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  an  interesting  astronomical 
item  gleaned  from  a  Prize  Book  of  1926: 

"It  was  not  yet  5  o'clock,  but  already 
the  night  had  begun  to  steal  up  from 
the  river's  bank,  and  a  little  timid  new 
moon  hung  in  the  east."        A.  W.  S. 

"    ALL,  NOBLE  DAMES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  moved  tenderly  by  your  recent 
paragraph  relative  to  the  passing  of 
Dorothy  Donnelly,  Loie  Puller  and  Isa- 
dora Duncan.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  you,  too,  deemed  Miss  Donnelly  the 
best  of  all  the  Candidas.  I  knew  her  as 
a  lovely,  soft-eyed  schoolgirl  before  she 
joined  the  Murray  Hill  stock  company 
m  New  York,  which  her  brother,  the 
late  Henry  V.  Donnelly,  conducted.  It 
impressed  me  strangely  to  hear  of  her 
sudden  demise  nov;  while  I  happen  to 
be  employed  nightly  in  uttering  words 
which  she  assembled. 

More  than  30  years  ago  I  appeared  in 
a  short  play,  all  jDantomime,  called  "A 
Parisian  Tragedy/'  with  Loie  Fuller.  In 
1915,  we  met  again  in  the  same  city, 


.i  jl  without  siiiiic  nii.syivui^,  toward  lu,- 
ton.sorIal  establishment  which  in  c' -  v 
of  yore,  I  was  wont  to  patronize  I 
enter.  Hope  departs,  swift  winge.-'  Map- 
pers of  all  ages,  sizes  and  degrees.  Gold- 
en locks,  synthetic  and  pre-war,  litter 
the  floor.  Down  the  length  of  the  room 
a  vista  of  legs,  shapely  and  otherwise. 
Hosiery,  silk  all  the  way,  mostly  flesh 
pink.  Tony  and  Angelo  whispering 
sweet  nothings  and  garlic  Into  shell-like 
ears.  Giggles,  perfume,  and  gadzooks 
and  forsooth,  a  trace  of  cigarette  smoke. 
I  turn  and  flee.  My  hair  still  tickles 
my  ears.  n.  C.  MENTIS. 

E.  P.  G.  saw  this  sign  In  a  bookshop 
window:  *^ 
"By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim, 
THE  LIGHT  BEYOND 

Just  out!" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  daily  press  is  now  carrying  some 
interesting,  if  not  Important,  news  from 
Chicago— the  philanthropic  propo.saI  of  I 
Mrs.  Irene  Castle  McLaughlin  of  that  I 
city  to  provide  a  home  for  homeles- 
dogs.  What  happens  to  the  stray  dog. 
in  Chicago  means  little  to  me  in  my  de  - 
tached life,  but  being  a  student  of 
mathematics,  mass  production  and  al- 
lied sciences,  this  proposal  interests  my 
flair  for  figures.  It  seems  there  are 
18,000  stray  canines  pulled  in  annuallv 
by  the  dog  catchers  of  that  city  and 
only  about  a  thousand  are  redeemed  in 
time  to  save  them  from  the  lethal  cham- 
ber. This  seems  a  waste  of  dogs  to  the 
famous  danseuse  and  she  is  preparing 
to  establish  a  permanent  residence  for 
the  unredeemed  surplus  annually  accru- 
ing. Mathematically,  this  situation  en- 
sues: Seventeen  thousand  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  past,  homeless  and 
friendless,  and  at  the  end  of  her  first , 
year  she  will  have  accumulated,  and  on  ' 
hand,  as  per  average,  17,000  doggies  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  second  year's  haul.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  this  would 
total  34,000  unpicked  canines.  Did  I 
say  34,000?  I  wonder  whether  the  spon- 
sor of  this  gigantic  eleemosynary  asylum 
for  homeless  dogs  is  familiar  with  the 
tragedy  of  Ellis  Parker  Butler's  famous 
story,  "Piss  Is  Pigs." 

WOOF  WOOF. 

•GLORIES  OF  PARIS' 
IN  HOLMES  REVUE 


The  subject  of  Burton  Hr'mps's  Travei 
Revue  in  Symphony  hall  last  night  was 
Glories  of  Paris."    There  was  a  very 
large  audience.    There  was  little  that 
wal  n™^,"^^  Pi^tJ"-"'-  this 

.    ,  growth^  Lo^  '  ^""^        °^  mushroom 

San  Francisco,  at  a  reception  in  the   public  bnilri?n^/M  ^^u'"  i^moMs 
house  of  Mrs.  Adolph  Spreckels,  who  i  Sns    one^^in  f  i^"'''^^'' 
was  a  financial  sponsor  of  Loie  and  had   crowds  or       fJ^^Ied  again  with  the 
underwritten  the  Terpischorean  presen-   saw  the  prrmM  L  ^1  °P^"  '^^^^ 
- in  th^e  great  j  to  thi^'r        ^       I^iL  ""^  ^^P^:  «gain 


tation  which  she  was  givina  -. 
convention  hall  of  the  Panar 


-Pacific  I  to  Ihose^whn         "^t  '""^^  of'inreres" 
,ri  thl.       ^"^^^^  '"le  City,  who  had 


exposition  with  her  pupils.  Loie  Puller    ih^ed  thprl  ^^'^ 
was  tireless  in  her  determination  to  set   Jnoked  fmf,,,.^  '^.^^^'^^  through,  or  who 
forth  new  enterprises.    I  have  always  manrrpr,^  '^""^'ng  treasures, 

thought  that  her  genius  lay  mainly  in      Thprp  n,tv       ''''  '  morals? 
her  ability  to  gain  the  substantial  sup- !  pver  wi!^!!  < 5°™*:         features,  how- 
port  of  wealthy  patrons.  \  bniil^varri  thp     -fl^^'  extended 


From  the  Maeterlinck  incident,  which 
jyou  mentioned  in  referring  to  Isadora 
Duncan,  I  surmise  that  you  are  familiar 
with  her  various  unconventionalities. 
Even  when  not  dancing,  she  had  her 
moods  of  Bacchanalean  impishness. 

Her  brother,  Augustin,  and  I  each 
headed  an  entertainment  imit  in  the 
war  encampments  during  the  summer  of: 
1918.  Afterwards  we  compared  notes.: 
He  said:  "You  saw  the  bill  I  presented 


those  in  procp,ss  of  erection:  the  pIctiJres 
nf  Lindbergh's  reception,  the  visit  to  Elsil 

hp  .nnt^  f"""""  postage-stamp  market 
lqp7  ,T ;  v!"  costumes  of  1907  and 
192'^  at  Longchamps.  Mr.  Holmes's  pun- 
gent comments  were  as  amusing  as  in- 
s^^ruct.ve.  The  women's  dresses  of  K-  i 
er  years  excited  laughter;  they  re- 
minded one  of  those  seen  in  that  his-  I 
1°!^.°^  American  manners,  "The  Gay: 


at  Carnegie  hall  with  George  Copeland !  NTinpfip,,  „    t=  if         VV":V'  . 
of  Boston,  the  pianist,  and  my  sister's  '  f.-nm  nL,  i7      Po^f^'e  that  20  years 
dancing  girls?"  |  n,°f™  some  future  lecturer  will 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "and  I  loved  all  of  C  andipnpp'"',?,^'?  costumes  of  1928, 
it "  -  audience  will  roar,  the  women  will 

"Well,"  he  resumed,  "at  Camp  Meade,  I'^Tld  so  s°tniHf,?n'^^^''  .^""^  ^""^  '"^'^"'te" 
following  one  of  the  girls'  best  numbers   ft  for  as^nl      themselves?    We  doubt 
iMr.  Copeland  was  rendering  the  piece  l,f  na.t  rnJIf.vi      .^1^''°"^'^  any  volume 
de  resistance  in  his  best  form,  when  the  ^nmpn  '  *'°^ay  by 

house  manager,  an  old-time  theatrical  ""TfT."  ^^^^  sensible,  more  at 

agent,  rushed  -behind  the  scenes  to  me, 
shouting:     'In  heaven's   name,  man, 
what's  the  matter?  This  loijg  stage  wait 
will  kill  your  show!'  " 
HOWARD  KYLE  fof  "My  Maryland") 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Do  you  think  Mr.  Volstead  could  be  in- 
duced to  withdraw  the  objections  that 
so  long  have  excluded  from  your  list  of 
Immortals  the  name  of  that  eminent 
anthropologist  Dr.  AJes  Hrdlicker? 

SICCUS  ET  ACERBUS. 


f  these  compositions,  all  by  Ravel, 
including  his  orchestration  of  Debussy's 
Sarabande  and  Dance.  They  were  In 
this  order:  "Couperin's  Tomb,"  Suite  in 
four  movements  (Prelude,  Forlane,  Men- 
uet,  Rigaudon);  Orchestration  of  De 


lished  in  Printer's  Ink.  He  thinks  these 
verses  ring  the  bell  on  the  codfish-auto- 
mobile controversy. 
"Is  it  the  codfish,  after  all^ 
The  codfish  lays  a  thousand  eggs. 
The  trusty  hen  but  one; 


bussy's   piano   pieces   Sarabande   and' But  th^r^nrifici^,^         '  ,i 
Dance;  Rapsod  e  Espagnole  (Prelude  to  ?o  t.  ii  ^"'^''^^ 
the  Night.  Walaguena.  Habanera,  The  InH     wL*'^*'  S^'' 
FairV    Scherazade,  three    Poems  /or  ^^tSteTr^rhen^^elri^^^^^^^ 

i  v;hich  shows  to  you  and  me,  my  friend, 
i  It  pays  to  advertise."  ' 


As  the  World  Wags: 

We  are  pleased,  indeed,  to  note  that 
during  the  reception  to  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  and  his  queen  in  Rome 
"King  Victor  Emmanuel  pointed  out  the 
two  monuments  to  his  visitors."  Mus- 
solini was  probably  lighting  a  cigarette, 
or  maybe  his  shoe  had  to  be  tied.  Any- 
way, something  distracted  his  attention 
for  a  moment,  and  quick  as  a  flash  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  horned  into  the  picture 
and  got  his  name  in  the  papers. 

R.  H.  L, 

As  the  World  Wags: 
My  hair  tickles  my  ears.    I  decide 


tractive 

An.v  stranger  to  Paris,  wishing  easily 

hp  hp."      ^^^^S^  city,  wifi 

be  benefited  and  pleased  bv  seeing  Mr 

S?iHT'.^P'^"''^-\^"'^  him  for  a 
fo    thif subject 

foi   this  afternoon;'  nex,t  week  "'The 

Frivolities  of  Paris."  .me 


lOISEIWITSCH  IN^ 

I  Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  pianist,  played 
this  program  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  hali;  Impromptu,  A  flat,  Schu- 
bert; Fantasia,  Schumann;  Barcarolle, 
Impromptu,  A  flat.  Nocturne,  E  major' 
I  Three  Etudes,  Ballade,  G  minor.  Cho- 
ipin;  Prelude.  B  flat  major.  Prelude,  B 
'minor,  Rachmaninoff;  Tarantella.  Liszt. 

It  may  be  a  year  ago  that  Mr.  Moisei- 
j  witsch  played  a  program  in  Jordan  hall 
I  in  a  way  to  delight  the  soul— the  wav, 
to  be  precise,  of  an  artist  still  young 
enough  to  be  eager  in  performance  and 
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It  was  annotincedli^eggy  Wood  as  Portia  ,^,f  ^^J^^ ! 

eucllon  of  "The  Merchant  of  Vnnlce."  with  George  ArUss  as  Shylock.  would 
carry  a  pocket  handkerchief  that  was  sported  by  Ada  Rehan.  | 

one  of  Beethoven's  shirts,  perhaps  his  only  o"^,  carefully  ^'^shed  and 
neatly  done  up,  was  for  some  years  in  Cambridge,  Ma^s.  It  is  now  we  aie 
told  in  New  York.  As  vet  we  have  not  heard  of  any  pianist  donmng  it  that 
he  m5gh?p"ay  Jhe  Appassionata  Sonata  In  the  true  Beethovian  spint. 

Mr  Tansman  and  the  Burgin  quartet  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Boston 
Art  rL  tw^ernoon  when  some  of  Mr.  Tansman's  compositions  will  be 
W?here  o^irfirst  time.  The  third  string  quartet  will  be  performed 
heard  1^"^  lo^  pounti-y.  Is  this  the  one  that  was  brought  out  in 

t'^  L  tt  ruameifquartet  last  October?  The  Sonata  Rustica  for  the 
™o  fs'dlt  d  mTthe^^nsonata,  an  earlier  work  191.  We  say  "dated'': 
S  dates  given  are  the  earliestjvejiave^een  able  to  find. 

Harold  Nicolson  in  his  amusing  story  "Miriam  Codd,"  the  last  one  in  "Some 
t,  ^rnHnn,  a  comDOser  who  was  Boston's  honored  guest  last  week. 

™e  was  a^^ung  S  gentleman  at  the  piano  playiny  Ravel 

once  (a  mifly  little  man)  lunching  ^ith  Lady  Colefax,  his  name,  therefore, 

■was  not  unfamiliar  to  me."   

"Miffv?"  We  believe  the  word  means  apt  to  take  offence,  touchy,  ca- 

especially  If  there  was  talk  about  music? 

The  concert  to  be  given  by -X.^5?ir^o:da  tonight       the  Repertor^^ 
Theatre  should  be  of  extraordinary  interest,  for  his  skill  and  musical  tast 
L  fexcfted  enthusiastic  recognition  not  only  in  his  °^'n.country  but  in  Par^ 
■  and  London.   A  great  audience  in  New  York  was  ^'"^"^^^ ^^1^^,^^^  . 
hp  '^ave  a  concert  there  last  Sunday.   Mr.  Oilman  of  the  Herald-Tnbune 
■wrn?e     .yeSay  afternoon  at  the  Town  hall  a  stoutish  young  man  who 
inoked  like  the  Sctures  of  Franz  Schubert  (except  that  his  spectacles  were 
hom  rimmed  aKis  trousers  turned  up),  came  out  upon  the  stage,  sa 
5  w;  cS  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  rested         foot  upon  a  sma  1 
wooden  -tool  included  the  packed  audience  in  a  slow  and  gentle  smue 
and  proceeded  to  give  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  engrossing  recitals 
Sfmuic  that  has  ever  teken  place  in  a  New  York  concert  hall 

The  Times  published  a  laudatory  article:  "Mr.  Segovia  played  many 
tieces  from  bLJ,  principally  movements  from  suites,  and  a  Haydn  mmuet 
the  classic  part  of  his  program.  He  played  Bach  like  a  consummate 
r  .  cian  The  Sation  bet/een  the  guitar  and  the  old  lute,  for  w^^-h  Bacli 
'  ;  e  some  of  his  music-probably  some  of  the  music  Mr.  f  f  ^i^  Pf^f 
y.5terday-and  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  of  plucked  s  "ngs  be- 
came the  instrument  of  struck  wires  in  the  final  form  of  the  piano,  was 
brought  home  with  especial  foVce  of  illustration.  Nevertheless,  the  most  re- 
markable of  Mr.  Segovia's  performances  were  not  those  of  Bach,  ^terpre  d 
with  so  much  taste  and  musicianship,  but  the  pieces,  principally  by  Spanis):i 
masters,  composed  for  the  guitar."  ^„  ! 

There  have  been  famous  players  of  the  guitar  in  Spain,  where  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  national  instrument;  nor  should  Maria  Rita  Brondi,  who  was 
born  at  Rimini,  in  1889,  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Segovia  will  play  music  tomorrow 
:    Ferdinand  Sor  (or  Sors).  who,  born  at  Barcelona,  in  1780,  died  at  Pans  in 
;  r.9    He  ^^Tote  a  great  number  of  pieces  for  the  guitar  of  too  good  a  nature 
^  for  amateurs.    After  the  Peninsular  war  he  brought  the  instrument  into 
■  great  notice  in  England,  and  drove  out  the  English  guitar  or  citra.   He  had 
an  Italian  rival,  Mauro  Giuliani,  who  composed  a  concerto  for  the  instru- 
npnt  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Giuliani,  born  about  1780,  at  Bologna, 
"  ote  about  200  pieces  for  the  guiltar,  as  a  solo  instrument  and  in  combina- 
t  on  with  others.  He  lived  in  Vienna  from  1807  to  1820.  |  . 

Francisco  Tarrega  (1852-1909)  will  also  be  represented  on  Mr.  Segovia's  |j 
program.  Tarrega  has  been  called  "the  head  figure  of  the  modern  school  j) 
cf  guitar  playing;  continuing  classical  traditions  of  18th  century  players,  ij 
Costa,  Ferrer,  ar-d  the  old  masters,  Aguado,  Sors  and  others."  He  isnrote'i 
many'  original  compositions  and  adapted  classical  works.  He  was  professor 
of  the  guitar  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Madrid,  also  at  Bar- 
celona. '  i 
Anca  Seidlova,  a  Czechoslovak  pianist,  who  will  play  here  next  Tuesd3^' ; 
p  ening,  began  to  play  when  she  was  5  years  old.  Born  at  Brno,  Morevia,  she  j 
■M-itered  the  conservatory  of  that  town,  and  studied  with  Leos  Janacek  har- 
ir.onv  and  composition.  fHis  opera,  "Jenufa,"  has  been  perfdrraed  at  the  Met-  \ 
mpoiitan  Opera  Hou.-e.  (When  she  was  16  years  old  her  mass,  composed  as , 
a  requirement  before  graduation,  was  sung  in  church,  and  that  year  she 
made  her  debut  as  a  pianist  with  orchestra  at  a  symphony  concert.  Going 
to  Leipsic  she  studied  with  Teichmueller  of  the  Con.servatory.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  in  New  York  about  a  year  ago.  Since  then  she  has  played 
m  concerts  throughout  the  country. 

Unfamiliar  names  are  on  the  programs  of  the  week.  Mr.  Neumann  will 
'ill  sing  E.  Hans  G.  Hermann's  "Eolomo,"  but  we  believe  that  this  has  been 
f  heard  here.  Miss  Owen  will  sing  a  song  by  Richard  Trunk,  who  in  1912  con- 
ducted  the  Arion  of  New  York  and  at  the  same  time  the  Arion  of  Newark, 
K.  J.  He  returned  to  Munich  in  1914.  Miss  Owgn  will  also  sing  an  air  from 
Gretry's  "L'Amitic  a  1'  Epreuve,"  which  was  produced  at  Fontainebleau  in 
■  1770  and  the  next  year  in  Paris.  The  librettist  was  Favart.   At  the  demand 
}  of  the  audience  Gretry  took  charge  of  his  librettist  at  the  performance,  for 
Favart  was  then  blind  and  an  octogenarian.    Gretry  wTites  in  his  enter- 
taining memoirs  that  no  one  of  his  many  operas  caused  him  so  much  trouble. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who  will  conduct  the  Boston  orchestra  this  week, 
has  had  great  experience  in  the  concert  hall  and  the  opera  house.  Although 
•  he  has  fought  valiantly  in  the  cause  of  Dehus,  his  taste  is  catholic.  He 
brought  out  unfamiliar  operas  of  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy  in  Lon- 
don; he  has  done  everjihing  possible  in  the  past  to  establish  permanent 
opera  in  London  and  is  now  busily  planning  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  For 
seme  years  he  was  conductor  of  his  o^ti  orchestra.  When  his  father,  Sir 
Joseph,  die''  Thomas  inherited  the  baronetcy.  Sir  Tljomas  will  also  con- 
th"  nrrV"  "-tra  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  this  week.  P.  H. 


IN  NEUROTIC^  ROBES  | 

Beth  Merrill's  Hysterical  Violet  Revealing 
What  Should  Be  "Hidden'^ 


1 


Beth  Merrill's  dressing  room,  empty  of  it.  occuparit,  * 
fluffy  air.  There's  a  couch,  feminine  garments  of  pastel  silks  ^righ" 
wall!  and  on  the  dressing-table,  mingled  with  greasepaint  perfume^ 
stand  quaint  dolls,  a  gi-ot.sque  orange  cow.  and  a  small  P-P 
little  room  seems  to  be  waiting  for  a  frilly,  childish  owner,  by 
of  temperament  the  star  of  an  "emotional"  play.  As  ^^'^^'l^^l 
white  cotton  door-curtain,  that  impression  vanishes,  never  to  return.  Flufi> 
is  the  last  word  in  the  dictionary  to  use  in  describing  her.  ^her-  to^ 
pression  of  vitality,  of  energy,  of  a  person  who  work,  hard  -2':2^'^2xi 
struggle,  an  intelligence  that  is  constantly  molding  and  remolding  herseU. 
She  has  the  air  of  one  who  is  achieving.  rtpHrnt.*.lv 
In  Boston  we  are  very  familiar  with  the  charm  of  an  existence  del  cate^ 
,  and  quite  perfectly  ordered,  while  life  goes  by.  Miss  Memivy^cmati^^^^^^ 
1  far  from  this  hothouse  variety,  opposite  and  more  P;/^"*'  ';„'°™v. 
'  with  a  spirit  forging  ahead,  something  conquering.   If  the'-e  is  no  sereni^A 
there  is  no  faintest  hint  of  boredom  about  her.  nor  could  one  ever  think  of 

lUt'^^eTsmg-room  fails  to  reflect  her  personality,  her  aPPear-ce  ofl^^^^^  : 

analysis  no  pitfalls.  Dressed  simply  as  a  debutante  in  - 
blue  woollen  blouse  and  simple  little  gray  felt  hat  she  ^^^^^^^^^ 
jewels,  without  even  one  string  of  the  ubiquitous  ^^^^^fif  P^.^f  f.^S^ov; 
whole  three  acts  of  "Hidden"  she  makes  1=°^ ^^^^^^^  *°  f "  f  ^3,';^"ev2/' 
of  adornment.  She  explained,  intensely  and  definitely,  as  she  says  ev^j 

thing,  that  the  few  jewels  she  possesses  have  some  ^'^^.'^J^j^^J^^^^^^ 
keeps  an  odd  carved  carnelian  ring  that  belonged      Adelaide  Neiteon.  a 
carnelian  bracelet  of  unevenly-cut  beads,  rubbed  J^h^^^ 
sliding  up  and  down  beautiful  white  arms,  and  a  second 
gold,  jeweled  with  red  and  green  and  topaz  paste,  that  might  have  wen, 
worn  by  Catherine  de  Medici.  '  .  . 

Miss  Merrill  is  an  odd  beauty,  with  her  shining  '^^f '^^"^^'^^J^J;  ^'J; 
curled,  looped  over  her  ears  in  ^affy-rnooth  waves  colled  very  ow  on  her 
neck.   Her  complexion,  not  the  rosy  one  that  J^//^^'^ ^^^^^ 

w  <:tr:,n^P  lieht-blue  cyes,  set  wide  apart,  has  an  absolute  pallor  that  has 
S e  n  desc  ib  fa  broken-down  blonde."  There's  nothing  broken- do^^  abou 
Mis"  Merrill  however.  In  spite  of  her  slender  body  there  is  ^ometh  ng  Slavic! 
m  a  face  h  gh-cheekboned,  extremely  broad  across  the  eyes,  that  suggest, 
reserves  of  strength.   She  might  be  a  Russian,  or  a  Polish  beaut^r 

S  Who  has  just  been  through  an  immense  inward  strain  and  so  she  ha^ 
^o?  every  evening  Violet  kills  herself.  The  little  negro  '"^'^ 
;ir^f  theb^enefit  of^^^^^^^^^ 

Z  Sit  andThVmJsUWerrS^^^^     an  athlete  to  keep  her  strength 

""'?o'meTi.t  qSon  asked  by  the  astonished  person  who  has  seen 
.  nerformance  "Why  do  you  do  it?"  she  replied,  "I  think  that  a 

^eallv  Sat  L  oTmuS  do  irthis  way.  If  you  create  .n  emotion  consciously, 
hv  vLr  te  hntueTt^  it  mUst  lack  the  fire  of  reality.  1  may  be  wrong, 
by  your  technique  ^       ^^e  "emotional  actress"  into 

T,:ZIx-^'T.:T:^.  way  I  can  act.  so  I  must  do  it.  If  I  wear  rny.eU  ^ 

h"^^?n  £^^e  t'esV'nceTan  obvious  personality,  in  reply  to  the  question 
I  .  rs  TZ  have  a  Srd  Sght'  "-  one  half  expected  to  hear,  "Hell,  of  course,  when 
i  ^SenTwrs^  and  Papah  were  horrified  at  the 

Ivort    r»xw."  aS^soh  P..y,  ..so  unsuccess.,,.,  m.,™n.<l  and  th.n 

f.S"?n'S,  lZ':':lSSlli:S^~>  omce,  .„0«d  on 

A,^r,r    Wpvp  was  the  bieg.st  moment  of  her  life.   

Shf  a'cended  14  flights  to  the  Belasco  sanctum,  where  in  an  immerv. 
She  ascenaea  1      b        fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  chairs  and 
roof  apartment    fl"^^  ,^      gJea   [mpresario  receives  his  trembling  candl- 

^p=,r,t  fnr  bie  things  Kay."  Kay  meant  her  part  in  "Ladies  of  the  t-^emnp. 
hei  entrance   r  the  estate  of  stardom,  and  she  had  scarcely  reached  her 
J   e  When  a  r^e.lJge  came  from  .he  Belasco  oA-es,  offering  her  t^^^^^^^^ 
Mr.  Harris  not  only  released  her.  but  came  to  choer  her  on  he   first  night 
She  has  been  under  the  Belasco  banner  ever  since,  and  is  still  very  like  a 
small  eirl  pfter  a  visit  from  Santa  OJaus. 

^"^Mn  BelaLo  is  a  god  to  her,  a  kh^  father  a.nd  a  ^-^^  ,f  ^ -^^^^ 
associate  of  his  "How  could  he  knowS  what  I  could  do?  Hed  ne^er  s^n 
mTact  nor  really  heard  me  speak,  L  the  voice  that  came  to  me  ttien 
,r'  "  '  il  at  all"  The  reply,  -ihafs  why  he  is  a  genius,"  coincides 
;r  mTs  SrnS  ^wn  opfnion.'  "NoTiticism  of  Bela-sco  av^-^  '^ij^^^ 
JtaVs  dressing  room  at  the  Hollis.   To  \  faint  suggestion  that  Mr.  Belasco 


<!<ii  >a  I  Ro  in  much  lor  the  iiune  classic  jnaiiife?Ialioiis  oL  the  drama,  sl 
Harrd.  "Why  should  he?  Why  should  he  give  Shakespeare,  for  Instance,  Ju 
inr  the  sake  of  giving  Shakespeare,  unless  he  ha.s  something  new  to  offe 
But  let  nie  tell  you,  Mr.  Belasco  knows  every  pla.\'  of  Shakespeare's,  and  t 
thf  liiip.s  of  the  belter-known  ones,  for  he  has  played  in  them  all.  And  1 
IS  s(i  old— he  knows  so  much."  Belasco"s-  picture,  .silver-framed,  stands  aloi 
on  Mi.';,<;  McrrUl's  dressing  table.  Her  gratitude  Pnd  loyalty  seem  an  integr 
part  nf  this  girl,  who  takes  even  small  thing.s  with  intensity,  and  great  on 
with  passion.  She  .seems  continental  in  this,  removed  from  us  who  llvo 
fear  of  ridicule  if  we  break  the  exquisite  finish  of  our  self-control  ,for  an; 
thine  less  vital  than  an  earthquake. 

Miss  Merrill  finds  her  part  in  "Hidden"  very  interesting.  She  explalnt 
what  Violet  would  and  would  not  do,  as  though  Violet  were  a  person  in  the 
next  room,  "Violet's  clothes-are  most  important,  you  see.  I  must  not  wesr 
colors  that  would  make  me  look  stjrrtling.  People  say  'Why  don't  you  wear 
this?  And  why  will  you  wear  pale  lavender  and  beige?'  But.  you  .see,  Violet 
is  a  girl  who  would  find  staring  distasteful.  She  is  well-bred  and  dresses 
to  avoid  notice,  not  to  attract  it"  Again,  speaking  of  her  method  of  playlnp, 
the  scene  of  her  confession  to  Nick,  "I  could  be  more  thrilling  in  this  scnr, 
roll  on  the  floor,  climb  the  portieres.  Some  women  would  do  it,  faced  with 
such  a  confession,  but  not  Violet.  No,  she  would  control  herself,  would  be 
always  reaching  after  control." 

Boston  was  the  first  city  Miss  Merrill  wished  to  visit  with  "Hidden,"  be- 
c.znae  she  felt  that  though  Boston  might  not  care  for  the  subject,  as  tradi- 
tion endows  us  with  a  faint  aura  of  intelligence  and  culture,  we  might  at 
least  be  expected  to  be  interested.  Her  audiences  have  been  large,  another 
proof  of  our  inscrutable  quality  in  things  theatrical.  We  are  surely  a  Puri- 
tanical city.  We  ban  undistinguished  books  and  cover  any  lapses  in  the 
costumes  of  our  chorus  girls  with  chiffon.  "Hidden"  is  certainly  an  "un- 
pleasant" play,  and  yet  it  is  enjoying  the  popularity  of  a  Fred  Stone  musical 
comedy.  It  cannot  be  the  acting,  for  we  allow  Pauline  Lord  to  languish  un- 
honored.   No.  Boston  is  incalculable,  like  Cleopatra  "of  infinite  variety," 

Miss  Merrill  will  not  marry,  she  is  decided  about  that,  A  demandin-^ 
career  like  hers  is  incompatible  with  a  successful  marriage.  She  would  be 
forced  to  give  up  one  or  the  other,  and  at  present  her  work  comes  first.  Shi 
seemed  very  young  as  she  pronounced  this  inevitable  ultimatum.  Realizing  it, 
she  added:  "But  perhaps,  when  I  reach  "a  certain  age"— if  there  is  still  a 
suitable  bachelor  about — " 

For  t^e  immediate  future  an  Ibsen  play  has  been  suggested,  and  cer- 
tainly one  can  imagine  Miss  Merrill  as  a  thoroughly  satisfying  Hedda.  One 
can  even  see  her  as  an  unOsual  Ophelia,  for  she  has  moments  of  delicate 
poignancy  in  "Hidden."  But  her  ambition  is  something  quite  different,  harder 
to  fulfill.  She  would  make  her  mark  in  a  great  play  by  a  living  dramatist 
It  is  conceivable  enough  that  Miss  Merrill  should  play  her  part  greatly  as 
.-he  ripens  in  experience,  but  to  find  the  new  great  dramatist-there's  th- 
rub.  Eugene  O'Neill  would  seem  the  obvious  candidate,  but  Miss  MerriU  dcrs 
not  number  herself  among  the  admirers  of  "Marco  Millions."  Thoug*  no 
new  O'Neill  shall  arise,  masterpiece  in  hand,  to  be  laid  at  her  feet  Miss 
Merrill  s  career  will  still  be  interesting,  for  she  combines  power,  int€lliB-*.nce 
and  sincerity.  R  H 


l'railition;il   tarr.  b.v  torder),  Summer  I--  a-<  ^ 

A\  Caravan  from  China  Comes;  Clou)fh-Lf iter,  i  nmes  on 

the  Ski. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  Povia  Frljsh,  sopnitio;  Frank  Bihb.  ac- 
companist. Benati,  Credi  nell  'Alma  Mia;  Rameau,  Minuet;  Schubert 
Rastlose  Liebc;  Wohin;  Debussy,  La  Balcon;  Chabrier,  Les  Cigales;  Ravel! 
Le  Paon;  Sulci,  Minuet;  De  Falla,  Seguidille;  Krick.  L'Albatros; 
Moussorgsky,  Oh,  Raconte;  Cui,  La  Fontaine  de  Czarskop-Zelo;  Poldow- 
ski,  Pannyre  aux  Talons  d'Or;  Sibelius,  Vardct  en  Drom;  Kjaerulf. 
Laengsel;  Grieg,  Das  alle  Lied;  Schpeirbeck,  Sang  pas  Floden;  Grieg! 
En  Drom. 

Symphony  hall,  8:l.'i  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  S.ymphony  concert. 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  gvpst  conductor. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— .Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Ignace  Paderewski,  pianist.  See  special 
notice. 

.Tordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  W.  F.  Hof- 
mann,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 

Boston  Art  Club,  3:30  P.  M.  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club.  Alexander 
Tansman,  composer  and  pianist,  with  the  Burgin  string  quartet.  See 
special  notice. 

Copley-Plaza  foyer,  3:13  P.  M.  Musicale  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sunmons  College  Alumnae  Association.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Soper  Nash  of 
^ew  York,  soprano;  Alexander  Niccoll,  vioUnist;  W.  B.  Burbank,  pianist. 
Songs  by  Weil,  David,  Coates,  Novello,  Schumann.  Q.  Faure,  Daniels, 
Runsky-Korsakov;  violin:  Bach,  Porpora,  Mottl,  Kreisler,  Brahms, 
notice  Theatre,  8:15  P.  M.  Andres  Segovia,  guitarist.  See  special 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Russian  Symphonic  Choir,  Basile  Kibal- 
chick,  conauctor;  in  aid  of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  (Woman's  Auxiliary). 
See  special  notice. 

Hn/lfr /""'"%^!?'"^'  '^  =  '"  ^  ^^een^^  and  ^olk  songs  of  Fin- 

land. Aino  Saari.  8  P.  M.  Elsie  Dinsor  Bird,  soprano. 

^.'"■""'  ^-    Knickerbocker  String  trio  (Marie 

Zelesny,  violm;  Florence  Colby,  violoncello;  Mary  Synott,  piano). 

^''M^'^-";,"''!!"'^'"*         ^'■'^^  ^'        '^"-^^  Seidlova,  pianist.  Brahms,  Sonata 
«P,.'h„,r  r*'""*'  *  Sonatine;  Smetana,  On  the 

Wrk  M,^;H,'^,;,  Petrarch,  No,  104;  Peterkin,  Dreamer's  Tale; 

WavS       ^   '  """^  St-  Francis  Walking  on  the 

^'''°onrta*I";;fi„'r'R  *  =  Vi^"'^^.  Schubert, 

on  a  thVmrhTH    ;^*""''  ^nte••me^^o,  E  flat  minor;  Variations  and  Fugue 

Chonin   rf;,rt«    f  Schumann,  Romance  in  F  sharp;  Toccata; 

DelireslD'ohna'yifxTir'  ^  ^  ^  ^P"^'^'' ' 

Geor^4rLau"r^n^n  r  !'  ^  ""^"^^^  ^P'^"^'  ^»P"«»'  ^^^'''ted  by 

uusiuii  «.ni\ersity.  See  special  notice. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  815  P  M  v  .  *  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Sinfonietta.  Arthur  FiPHlP,  ?  ,  Neumann,  tenor,  assisted  by  Boston 
del  mar  ho  un  mar  ^n  ol  -T^ ""'"f;.  ^'^"t"^'^^  M^^^^t,  "Puor 
Strauss  Heimi  .h? »  «   ^  I^omeneo  ";  Beethoven,  Adelaide; 

sk?  Aria  fCf  E^i"^"'''^      ^"'''  ^''^  ^^^'a  153;  TchaikoT,  : 

long?  MassenH  led  H-n"^  ^"""""^  ^''^*''"'  ^''^  bellman's 

OrcLstral:  MoU  OverturT^o  ^""•'''  ^'''^^^^  A"'^' 

operas;  Lis.t.  Hungar^lafHTapsody  No'T  ^  '""^ 

Symphony  hall  S'l";  i>  »•  n 
Gould  Shaw  ilouse.'  See  s^ec^al  Se.*^'*'"^"'  ""'^  "^ 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2  20  P    ivf     n  . 

Thomas  Beecham  eoest  .n!,i    .       o Symphony  orchestra.  Sir 
cn.iin,  guest  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
Jordan  hall,- 8:15  p  m  pi^.. 
mann,  accompanist.  Scarlatti  0^^^^*.  ?,T"'  Wo^^^rd  Slay- 

from  "L'Amitie  a  i  FDreuvp":  ^  Amante;  Gretry,  Romance 

MioBel  Foro:  ari.  ri'  FJo^dia)  ;  recitative,  II 

Dich;  Straus..,  AHer^lelen    t,  M'accpndc;  Beethoven.  Ich  Liebc 

Daemmen,n»     t.b„m,!!l,'    ,u    '  Rosfnlied;  Strauss,  Traum  Durch  die 
Err   s     f  Poldowski,    Circonspeclion ; 

In  ThL^"^''''  GretchanLnov,  Le  Cantif;  Chadwick, 
m  rhiM  Arms  I  Lie;  Shaw,  Old  Mother  Laidinwool; 


yet  mature,  the  way  of  a  pianist  who. 
while  outstandingly  of  the  virtuoso 
order,  none  the  less  felt  an  urge  to 
play  music  that  does  not  figure  too 
often  on  a  virtuoso's  list.  That  was  an 
occasion  indeed,  when  Mr.  Moiselwitsch 
played  last  year. 

,To  a  listener  vividly  remembering  the 
occasion,  the  beauty  of  Schubert's  Im- 
promptu at  Mr.  Moi.seiwitsch's  hand.' 
stood  to  be  taken  for  granted.  That 
beauty,  however — was  it  in  truth  so 
notably  present?  The  accentuation  of 
the  lovely  first  theme  damaged  the 
theme's  repose;  exquisite  tone  could  not 
restore  that  element,  nor  sparkling 
scales,  nor.  a  pianissimo  a  treat  in  itself. 

Did  romance,  furthermore,  the  ro- 
mance one  reasonably  expects  to  find  in 
Schubert,  pervade  this  music?  The  air 
of  romance  was  surely  sought  by  means 
sometimes  over-mannered.  If  or  no  the 
real  thing  were  present,  each  listener 
must  determine  for  himself. 

Listeners  will  perhaps  vary  as  to  the 
successfulness  of  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch's 
Schumann  performance.  Enchanting  de- 
tails everybody  will  surely  allow  it — the 
charm  of  the  slower,  more  lyrical  epi- 
sodes, the  tone  throughout,  the  sound. 
Incoherent,  however,  it  appeared  to  some, 
people,  incoherent  beyond  the  freedom 
befitting  a  fantasy.  As  for  the  wildly  ro- 
mantic note  of  the  '40s,  the  poetical 
quality  then  in  vogue — did  Mr.  Moisel- 
witsch fail  to  feel  them  yesterday,  or  did 
the  heat  of  the  hall  and  the  feeble 
light  leave  a  person  here  and  there  in- 
capable of  response? 

In  the  Chopin  Ballade,  at  all  events, 
Mr.  Moiselwitsch  .struck  a  romantic 
note  enough,  though  it  seemed  le.ss  the 
note  of  Chopin  than  of  the  Liss^t  who 
wrote  symphonic  poems.  In  several 
Chopin  pieces  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  was 
I  frankly  out  for  virtuosity.  He  played 
'  the  impromptu  at  a  pace  that  left;  it 
rhythmless.  panting  for  breath;  the  C 
major  study  he  treated  quite  as  mjrci- 
lrs.sly.  Did  not  the  delicate  flavor  of  ^ 
the  nocturne  e.scape  him.  despite  its 
melody's  enchajiting  singing  tone?  That 
beautiful  singing  tone,  by  the  way,  he 
cared  not  to  employ  in  his  oddly  vigor- 
ous performance  of  the  first  of  the  three 
studies. 

It  seemed,  all  in  all,  not  one  of  Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch's  best  days.  Chopin  and  the 
rest  failed  to  inspire  him  to  perfection 
of  design  and  execution  as  did  the 
Frenchmen  and  Bach  last  year. 

The  audience,  large  and  fine,  evi- 
dently felt  otherwise.  The  German's 
pieces  were  heartily  aoplauded.  the  Bal- 
lade more  cordially  still,  and  Mr.  Moisei- 
witsch had  to  repeat  the  third  study. 

R.  R.  G. 


Daemmening 
Midor,  L'AbeitI 
Pear  Love,  Wh 


Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson,  not  to 
mention  Smith,  are  busy  naming 
Thomas  Hardy's  "greatest"  novel. 
■•Tess,"  "Jude,"  or  "The  Return  of 
the  Native."  Each  one  would  receive 
many  votes,  yet  to  some  "The  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge"  and  "The  Woodland- 
ers"  are  dangerous  rivals.  No  one  writ- 
ing of  Hardy's  death  has  to  our  knowl- 
edge mentioned  that  remarkable  novel 
"Two  on  a  Tower."  We  can  read  "Un- 
der the  Greenwood  Tree"  again  and 
again. 

No  one  has  dwelt  lovingly  on  Hardy's 
humor,  as  shown  In  the  talk  of  his 

J','^f3^'-,x7xf"  '"^^^  Return  of  the  Na- 
tive. Who  can  forget  Jacob  Poorgrass 
^nd  his  companions;  or  the  description 
of  the  village  choir  in  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree"? 

!  Is  it  possible  that  In  the  years  to 
I  come  Hardy  the  poet  will  be  ranked 
I  great,  when  Hardy  the  nov- 

,  elist  will  b3  classed  with  many  others' 
!  Even  today  some,  and  their  judgment 
;  ft  ?  ^^P^^f<i'  put  "The  Dynasts" 
I  at  the  head  of  all  his  works. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
for^SlO"'        ■'"^'^  bought  a  1927  Ford 
Trudie:    "Oh,  are  they  going  up?" 

^  JAZBO. 

It  Is  a  sign  of  failure  when  a  nation 
nas  not  beautiful  women.— Johan  Bojer. 

A  low-brow  is  one  who  too  easil" 
tninks  a  bad  book  is  good,  and  a  high- 
„^°!?  e^"y  thinks  a 

good  book  is  bad.— Dr.  W.  H.  Moberl-.- 

ADD  "SCHOOLBOY  HOWLERS" 

"Oliver  Cromwell  !:,ad  an  iron  will 


.  and  a  large  red  nose,  but  unaemeaf 
,  were  deep  religious  feelings." 

"Contralto  is  a  low  sort  of  music  thai 
only  ladies  sing." 

"Henry  VIII  had  an  abbess  on  hla 
I  knee  which  made  walking  difficult." 

!  BOYS  OF  TODAY 

! A,  the  World  Wags: 
I  Tommy  was  introduced  to  the  visitor 
Tommy,  the  pride  of  his  father  anc 
mother.  He  was  asked  what  was  hi> 
61'eat  ambition  in  life  when  he  grew  uu 
!  -Why,"  said  he,  with  all  the  assuranc- 
jof  5  .years,  "1  mean  to  see  people  trem- 
|ble  hke  leaves  at  the  mention  of  my 
jnan^e,"  LOOKER-ON. 
I  — — 

!  HOODLUMISM  AT  HOME 

jAs  the  World  Wags:  1 
.  presiding  judge  of  a  local  court 

in  which  there  is  considerable  traffic  is 
I  quoted  as  expressing  his  belief  that  ob- 
i  servers  would  observe  less  crime  and  ' 
hoodlumism  on  the  street  if  the  kici'  i 
were  at  home  practising  on  the  piano  I 
In  our  consideration  of  this  plan  to  I 
relieve  street  congestion,  and  before  it  I 
becomes  popular  in  other  judicial courU^  : 
we  should  be  supplied  with  a  few  bits 
01  additional  information.   As  a  stanei 
aie  judge  should  tell  us  why  he  pre- 
lers  indoor  hoodlumism,  why  ftt  picks 
on  the  piano,  what  the  hoodlum  wouKi 
IJractise  on  the  piano,  and  if  in  suci- 
development  the  hoodlum  could  be  pre- 
vented from  reachinr  still  higher  height.s 
m  crime.   Somehow  the  judge  seems  to 
imply  an  affinity  existing  between  piano 
and  hoodlum.  Does  he  regard  the  piano 
ai  the  victim  delivered,  or  as  the  con- 
genial partner  in  crime?    As  a  partn-'- 
in  crfme  would  its  function  be  that  ui 
increasing  efficiency  in  crime?    It  may 
be  thai,  the  judge  yearns  to  hand  a 
flora  decoration  where  once  had  been 
the  home  piano,  or  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  piano  would  drape  a  floral  ai  c 
piece  where  once  ihz  home's  hoodlum 
-bad  been.    Withal,  why  should  a  judg" 
de.<;ire  to  increase  neighborhood  crime  i 
to  antagonize  a  communii,y  inhospitably  I 
disposed  toward  crime  of  a  compound  i 
nature?   Many  of  us  there,  are  who  set  ' 
a.T  objection,  aside  from  difinitiQns_ii:  I 
placing  every  hoodlum  at  |he  piano;  a  I 
danger  of  reaction— and  a  reaction  ncc  ' 
wholly  offset  by  repair  business  created 
lor  carpenters,  interior  decorators,  hos- 
pitals and  the  fire  (department.    And  I 
what  about  the  ho.nes  which  possess  I 
hoodlums  but  which  are  pianoless?  And  i 
the  one  home  of  several  hoodlums'^ 

Really  it  is  difficult  to  accept  and 
further  the  judge's  project  without  first 
Knowing  his  definition  of  a  piano;  what ' 
it  is,  v/hat  its  purposes  and  why  its 
criminal    associations.    Perchance  the 
1  judge  recalls  that  the  square  piano  of 
yesterday  was  not  really  square,  a  recol- 
lection which  leads  him  to  the  assump-  , 
lion  that  the  upright  piano  of  today  is  ' 
i  not  always  upright,  of  evil  parts  and 
;  .ntentions. 

I    A  diligent  search  of  the  statutes  fails  ■ 
,  to  reveal  any  penalty  for  crime  com-  ' 
i|  mitted  on  a  piano  except  in  its  capacity 
;  as  an  article  of  furniture.   It  has  other 
,  capacities,  but  the  law  does  not  provide 
'  against  them.    Hence,  in  surmise,  the 
judge  would  chase  hoodlumism  indoors. . 
i  Another  surmise  is  that  his  neighbor's 
:  daughter  practises  both  instrumentally 
and  vocally,  the  judge  ready  to  absolve ' 
l^treet  hoodlumism  if  and  when  guided 
;  by  his  personal  ambitions. 

By  way  of  gentle  experiment,  how 
I  would  it  do  to  let  the  hoodlums  remain 
I  out  in  the  street  and  place  the  pianos  I 
.  out  there,  too?    Someone  will  explain 
this  present  street  congestion  as  due  to  i 
an  indignant  populace  fed  up  on  juve-  ■ 
nile  jaz?.    Someone  else  will  explain  it , 
as  a  juvenile  ambition  to  escape  the ' 
home's    adult    saxophone.    And  the 
neighbors  will  rise  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  city  exodus  to  the  outer  suburbs, 
the  moving-van  traffic. 

Yet,  after  all,  if  the  street  producefs  i 
hoodlumism,  why  not  fxx  the  street? 

The  question  is  one  which  warrants 
e:;tended  consideration.    Meanwhile  to ' 
th3  judge  a  long  arm  (first)  and  the; 
wisdom  of  Solomon!  H.  C.  P. 

Fitchburg.  ' 

THE  _  MODERN  WOMAN 

(From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  i 
!  Woman's  Club  of  Cincinnati.) 
!    Dr.  Batchellor  reported  that  in  her ! 
;  practice  young  married  couples  believe  i 
j  in  raising  families.    Four  of  last  year's ' 
i  brides  gave  birth  to  their  babes  within 
C  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
(i  -1— 
'  !  As  the  World  Wags: 
^  i    Harvard  and  Boston  College  debaters 
I  r.ow  havin?  settlnd  ni-  question  of  the 
I  presidential 
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canamaie,  leavmg  out  tns  rsiigious  li- 
ne, I  suggest  that  the  hockey  teams 
representing  the  schools  now  play  a 
hockey  frame,  leaving  out  the  skates, 
sticks  and  puc'.:. 

RICHARD  W.  LOGAN. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (North-i 
ampton)  published  this  dispatch  from' 
Dublin,  datsd  Jan.  9. 

"President  Cosgrave  has  received  an 
invitation  from  the  Canadian  govern-i 
ment  to  vi.sit  Omaha  during  his  coming 
trip  to  the  United  Statss  and  the  in-' 

■  vitatlon  will  bs  accepted." 

I  "President  Coolidge  has  received  an 
invitation  from  the  German  govern- 

1  ment  to  visit  Havana"  would  be  aS' 
cordial,  or  "Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  has 
received  an  invitation  from  prominent; 
fundamentalists  to  visit  Vt^'  as  tactful. 
Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Cosgrave  is  not 
welcome  in  Canada?  X.  Y.  Z. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V/.  E.  Dentinger,  found- 
ers of  the  Youth  Extension  Society,  find 
abstinence  from  apple  pie  or  any  kind 
of  pie,  end  the  daily  reading  of  a  poem, 
lowerful  aids  to  longevity.  This  re- 
funds us  that  some  one  rscjntly  eulo- 
izing  deep  apple  pie  spoke  of  the  "rich 

j  lower  crust."  An  ideal  dee^  apple  pie 
has  no  bottom  crust:- 

Mr.  Dentinger's  remedy  for  tubercu- 
losis commends  itself  to  thoughtful  per- 
sons. He  cured  himself  by  going  to  Ger- 
many, and  fasting  there  for  six  weeks, 
during   which   time   he   drank  three 

I  oHsrts  of  res!  ^lijis  a  etsr-.  

SPANfSHGUllAR  i 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Andres  Segovia,  Spanish  guitarist, 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last 
night  at  the  Repertory  Theatre.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Sor,  Andante 
and  Allegretto,  Thmea  Varle,  Malata, 
Serenata,  Tarrega,  Danza,  Etude,  Bach, 
Prelude,  AUemande,  Fugue,  Courante, 
Sarabande,  Gavotte,  Haydn  Menuet, 
Torroba,  Sonatine  (dedicated  to  Sego- 
via), Granados,  Danza,  Albenlz,  Legenda. 

The  technical  proficiency  of  Mr. 
Segovia  is  almost  incredible  to  those 
who  know  the  character  of  the  instru- 
ment and  its  limitations.  He  not  only 
has  a  fabulous  technic,  he  is  a  mu- 
sician of  fine  taste  and  pure  sentiment, 
with  a  great  command  of  nuances  ta 
supply  what  the  guitar  itself  lacks,  for 
here  is  no  "sustaining  pedal"  to  pro- 
long a  tone;  an  instrument  that  does 
not  admit  of  long  sweeping  melodic 
lines;  yet  the  most  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  technic  last  night  was  the  per- 
formance of  Bach's  Fugue,  with  a  con- 
trapuntal clearness  that  a  violinist  or  a 
clavecinist  might  well  have  envied. 

In  Mr.  Segovia's  marvelous  hands  his 
-ultar  could  be  impressively  solemn  as 
in  the  stately  Sarabande;  it  could  work 
la  Spanish  spell,  as  in  the  fascinating 
'  Serenata  of  MalaU,  or  bring  out  old 
"  orld  grace  in  the  dance,  aa  in  Haydn's 
aarming  Menuet.    But  whatever  Mr. 
spgovia  played,  whether  the  music  had 
.ative  worth,  distinction,  or  was  merely 
a  piece  for  the  guitar,"  he  adorned  it 
by  his  command  of  all  artistic  resources. 
I  The  large  and  expecta-nt  audience  was 
!  quick  to  appreciate  the  talent  of  the 
visitor,  who  might  justly  be  called  ''the 
genius  of  the  guitar."  f 

It  is  said  that  contemporaneous  com- 
!  posers  are  writing  for  this  instrument, 
among  them  prominent  Frenchmen  and 
our  friend.  Ti^nsman.     Perhaps  they 
have  been  moved  to  do  this  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Segovia  will  be  their  inter- 
I  preter.   It  has  often  been  said,  foolishly 
f  said,  to  the  dLscredit  of  Berlioz,  that  the 
!  only  instrument  he  played  was  the  gui- 
tar.   It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
low  well  he  played  it,  and  whether  Pa- 
=.anini  ever  gave  a  public  performance, 
I  laying  aside  for  the  occasion  his  violin. 

Mr,  Segovia,  reminding  one  In  ap- 
pearance of  a  portrait  of  Franz  Schu- 
bert, bore  himself  with  dignity,  yet  he 
must  have  been  pleased  by  the  enthu- 
siastic applause.  He  added  generously 
to  the  stated  program. 

'.H        '  -  -  ■ 


Fantasia"   fnr   piaiir.  = 
\!u.i!i.  Burgin  quartet,  for  free 

measure,  played  as  well  a  Haydn  quar- 
tet. D  major,  op.  65. 

"Let  us  not  live,"  quoth  a  king  of 
France — Shakespeare,  at  all  events,  said 
he  did— to  be  the  snuff  of  younger 
spirits."  But  how  could  he  help  him- 
self, if  those  younger  spirits  felt  a 
fancy  to  sniff?  What,  by  the  same 
argument,  can  we  "snuffs"  do  in  Bos- 
ton today  when  an  eminent  musician 
warns  his  pupils  on  no  account  to  heed 
what  their  parents  may  say  about 
musical  matters?  "People  over  40,"  he 
states  it  roundly,  "cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility hear  modern  music  aright." 

What  can  we  do,  then,  but  accept 
the  dictum?  It  brings,  after  all,  one 
drop^  of  comfort  with  it :  Elders  may 
.spare  them.selves  the  pains,  in  pitiful 
attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  procession, 
of  pretending  to  like  the  distasteful. 
Those  pretensions,  seldom  hitting  the 
mark,  cannot  deceive  the  young.  So  let 
an  elder  tell  candidly  of  his  impression 
of  Mr.  Tansman's  music. 

The  young  composer  has  indeed  a 
fine  ear  for  sound.  A  piano  alone  he 
makes  sound  well  and  colorful,  quite 
in  a  way  of  his  own;  with  the  wider 
reasources  of  strings  he  produces  effects 
even  more  markedly  agreeable. 

By  means  of  his  keen  harmonic  sense 
he  can  give  a  passage  here  and  there 
a  certain  suggestion  of  emotion — wit- 
ness the  second  theme  of  tlie  quartef.s 
Lento:  by  his  harmony,  too.  he  lent  a 
curious  charm  to  the  piano  sonata's 
cantilena. 

For  movements  briskly  moving,  fes- 
tive episodes,  like  the  second  theme  of 
the  quartet's  first  movement,'  the  quar- 
tet's vivace  and  others,  or  movements  of 
ruder  good  spirits  such  as  the  finales  of 
the  two  sonata.s.  Mr.  Tausman  is  ble.ssed 
with  a  rhythmic  sense  that  stands  him 
in  useful  stead.  He  makes  that  kind  of 
music  march  and  for  all  his  pieces  he 
is  adroit  at  the  O.  Henry  sort  of  an 
ending,  the  sort  that  fetches  surprise. 

Rhythm,  ha'rmony,  teclinica!  skill  and 
instrumental  color — Mr.  Tausman  is 
richly  blessed.  So  far,  however,  as  one 
old  hand  could  discover  yesterday,  he 
has  no  abihty  whatever  to  write  four 
notes  in  sequence  that  have  the  power 
to  arrest  the  attention,  to  suggest  beauty 
or  distinction.  From  this  lack — if  lack 
it  really  be — Mr.  Tausman's  music, 
when  neither  gay  nor  lyrical,  suffers 
sorely.  With  time,  quite  like,  he  will  ac- 
quire both  musical  depth  and  beauty. 

His  music  yesterday  he  played  de- 
lightfully, and  so  did  the  Burgin  quar- 
tet. The  latter  four  gave  al.so  an  ad- 
mirable performance  of  the  Haydn 
quartet  with  a  force  pervading  the 
first  movement  denied  to  Haydn  by  too 
many  players.  In  the  adagio  there 
was  exquisite  tone  to  distinguish  it  and 
genuine  sentiment:  in  the  finale  the 
highest  of  spirits,  its  pace,  mighty  lively, 
not  once  falling  into  a  scramble.  Why 
cannot  these  excellent  players  be  oftener; 
heard?  R.  R.  G. 


^ind  he  again  clearly  denic  .  !;,,.  d  n,  ; 
the   "singing  tone,"   and  - 
control  of  every  variety  of  tone-color 
are  possible  under  all  circumstances, 
no  matter  how  difficult  the  i>assage. 
 ^  A.  H.  D. 

Kibalchich  Conducts  Program 
of  Unusual  Interest 


The  'Russian  Symphonic  Choir.  Ba- 
sile  Kibalchich,  conductor,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing program  at  Symphony  hall  last 
night:  Gluck,  chorus  from  the  opera 
"Iphigenia";  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Tartar 
Captives  (ancient  folk  song);  Glinka. 
Song  of  the  Angels;  Taneyev,  Paysage 
Nocturne:  Lovovsky,  The  Plea:  Rach- 
maninoff, prelude  in  O  sharp  minor:  Le- 
vitzki,  Gavotte;  Gretchaninoff,  Credo 
(alto  solo  by  Mile.  E.  Stetzenko); 
Tchesnokoy.  Panteley;  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
koff,  bell  song  from  the  opera  "Christ- 
mas Eve";  ZolotareCf.  Little  Gyp.sy: 
Leontflvich.  Potchaeff  (baritone  .solo  by 
Slepushkin),  Koliadka;  arrangements 
by  Kibalchich  of  Dubinushka  (song  of 
the  toiler),  Kol  Nidre,  lullaby  (for  fe- 
male voices  only).  Wedding  Song,  'Volga 
Boatmen  and  Soldier  Marching  songs, 
Serbian  Kolo  and  Czechaslovakian 
dance  song. 

One  might  term  Basile  Kibalchich's 
choristers  a  feast  for  the  sensations. 
Taking  human  voices  and  giving  them 
the  characteristics  of  a  sympliony  or- 
chestra .so  beautifully  trained  that  the 
welding  is  not  noticeable,  shaded  and  I 
made  rhythmic  so  that  music  takes  on 
new  meaning  when  it  was  meant  for  the' 
orchestra  alone — that  is  indeed  an  ac- 
complishment. There  was,  for  instance. 
Rachmaninoff's  Prelude  and  a  Gavotte 
by  Le\'!tzki  hardly  meant  to  be  sung 
but  losing  none  of  the  melody  and; 
charm  when  presented  by  this  sym- 
phonic choir. 

There  were  few  songs  which  stood' 
out  in  their  own  perfection,  so  care- 
fully were  they  all  sung,  but,  perhaps 
for  their  unusual  qualities  -some  should 
be  mentioned.  There  was  the  Plea  by 
Lovovsky  where  the  two  words  "Hos- 
potee  Pomeelly"  Lord  Have  Mercy) 
were  repeated  in  all  shades  of  volume 
and  tempo:  there  was  the  Lullaby  wi'th 
a  delightful  solo  by  Mme  Schikevitch; 
there  were  th^  songs  sung  by  the  men 
alone  and  Rimsky-Korsakoft's  Bell 
Song,  all  beautiful. 

The  appearance  of  the  choir  was  also 
arresting.  They  wore  crimson  frocks 
and  coats  and  the  women  were  comely 
with  jeweled  head-dress.  This  color, 
against  the  grey-green  of  the  stage 
walls,  did  not  detract  more  than  its] 
share  from  the  delightful  music.  One 
(xiuld  listen  and  look  for  hours  and 
days.    Could  flattery  be  greater? 

c.  M.  n  ; 

Blanche  Haskell  Contributes 
Voice  to  Fine  Program 


Henry  Jewett  is  a  man  absorbed  by  a  i 
passion.  His  pretty  new  Repertory  The- 
atre, with  its  simplicity  of  decoration  in 
the  modern  style,  its  coflee-room,  its 
arches  and  open  fires,  is  his  child,  his 
romantic  love.    Although  he  sits  in  his 
tiny  ofitice  harried  by  a  swarm  of  de- 
tails, surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  financial 
worry,  for  his  theatre  is  not  yet  debt-  ^ 
free,  somehow  he  presents  the  picture 
of  a  contented  man.    While  he  is  still 
caught  in  a  struggle  for  the  dream  of 
his  life,  ennui  will  never  get  by  his  sec- 
retary posted  at  the  outer  door. 

Mr.  Jewett  'is  now  a  large  man  of 
florid  complexion,  well  in  the  dignified 
fifties,  in  bulk  impressive,  and  in  man- 
ner vaguely  benevolent.  His  kindly  face 
I  deeply  etched  by  fatigue  and  time,  still , 
shows  the  aspect  that  made  him  a . 
'most  handsome  Romeo  to  Julia  Mar- 1 
lowe's  Juliet  in  1894.    He  must  be  al- 1 
ways  carefully  dressed,  for  in  the  day- 1 
time  there  may  be  his  school  of  acting  , 
or  his  board  of  trustees,  or  a  meeting  ol, 
alien  drama-lovers,  Italians,  Armenians, 
Spaniards.    In  the  evening  Mr.  Jewett 
immaculate  in  dinner-jacket,  with  a 
black  ribbon  to  his  eyeglasses,  may  be 
found  reasonably  near  the  sUge  of, his 
thpatr6 

Mr  Jewett  has  become  a  business 
man,but  the  act«r  still  remains  at  hear^ 
an  actor,  and  a  Bohemian.  The  new 
office,  like  the  actors'  dressing-roomit 
and  the  electrical  equipment,  enjoys  al 
the  latest  improvements.  Sleek  nev 
files  neighbor  a  vast  desk  with  its  te  e, 
phone  switchboard  and  files  of  typewrit; 


TAUSMAN  FLUTE 
PLAYERS'  GUEST 

At  yesterday's  Flute  Players'  concert 
the  guest  of  honor  was  Alexander  Taus- 
man, the  distinguished  composer  from 
Paris.  The  Burgin  string  quartet 
played  his  third  string  quartet— Its  first 
performance  in  America;  Mr.  Tausman 
gave  his  "Sonata  Rustica"  for  piano, 
its  first  Boston  performance,  and  he  and 
Mr  Burgin  played,  also  for  the  first 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Tausman's  "Sonata 


ADEREWSKI  AT 
_SYMPHONY  HALL 

The  last  bell   so'and3d,   the   lights  | 
nmed  to  a  mere  glow,  the  impressive  \ 
sh  of  reverence  that  always  holds ; 
i   expect3.nt   throng   speechless  for 
nutes  before  this  artist  appears  in  j 
•ital,  all  were  again  re-enacted  yes- i 
day  afternoon  when  Ignace  Jan  Pad- 
■W3ki  appeared  on  ths  stage  of  Sym- 
ony  hall  to  play  the  following  pro- 
im:    Symphonic  Etudes-Schumann, 
nata  in  A-flat,  Op.  110-Becthovcn, 
uf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen."  Soiree  de 
enne,  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,"  and 
;rlking"— all  by  Schubert -Liszt.  Bal- 
de  in  G  minor,  Etudes  No.  4  and  5. 
p    10   Barcarolle,  Mazurka  A  minor.l 
p    n,  and  Val.se  in  E-flat,  Op.  18— 
hopin.  Nocturne  a  Raguse-SchiUing. 
nd  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.  6— Liszt. 
;ven  thr-n  there  were  many  encores. 

For  three  solid  hours  the  veteran 
)ianist    played    almost  continuously.^ 
ind  in  the  end  the  management  werej 
":ompelled  to  remove  the  piano  fri^m 
he  stage  before  the  audience  finally 
dispersed.    All  seats,  inciuding  dll  that 
rnuld  be  put  on  the  stage,  and  all 
Rvailable  standing  room.  w«fe  jaken.^ 
and  hundreds  turned  away  at  tiie  box, 
officp— such  was  the  atitude  of  Bos-i 
ton  toward  Paderewskl.    When  he  en- 
tered the  hall,  every  person  in  that' 
vast  congregation  rose  and  applaudetl.. 
I    Paderewski  is  a  great  program  makei\ 
I  He  knows  what  the  people  like.  He 
knows  where  the  intellectual  and  the, 
beautiful  are  combined  in  the  mu.sic 
for  his  instrument,  and  yesterday  he 
had  them  so  arranged  that  each  .suc- 
ceeding number  seemed  to  be  an  ab- 
Isolutelv  vital  part  of  a  general  design 
If    as  ha-s  been  said,  "Paderewski  is 
erowing  old."  then  one  must  find  t 
llsewhere  than  in  his  playing, 
the  acme  of  techr'  -?<?»>Plishment, 


The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
William  F.  Hofmann,  conductof,  gave 
its  eighth  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall,  assisted  by  Blanche  Has- 
kell, soprano,  and  John  MacKnlght, 
flutist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Weber,  overture  "Euryanthe;"  Mozart, 
concerto  for  flute  in  D,  Mr.  MacKnight; 
3aint-Sa'ens,  symphonic  poem.  "Le 
iouet  d'Onipliale;"  David,  Aria,  Char- 
nanl  Oiseau  from  "La  Perle  du  Bresil." 
Miss  Haskell  and  Mr.  MacKnight; 
Brahms,  symphony  No.  1. 

One  seldom  has  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing a  coloratura  soprano  with  the  quali- 
:les  of  depth  and  roundness  of  tone  as 
ivell  as  lightne.ss,  but  Blanche  Haskell 
-ontributed  such  a  voice  to  the  credit- 
4ble  program  ye.sterday.  This  singer 
iang  about  the  delights  of  the  birds  of 
3razil  in  a  sane  way,  keping  her  power- 
:ul  voice  well  under  control  until  she 
ipproachcd  the  part  where  she  matched 
ner  vocal  attainments  to  those  of  the 
lute  and  then  she  showered  notes  in 
•ich  profusion. 

There  were  moments  of  Ml.s,s  Haskell's 
lerformance  which  showed  need  of  more 
vork— her  voice  is  of  singular  quality 
ind  is  worth  all  the  time  and  patience 
:he  can  lavish  on  it.  It  deserves  to  be 
Tcated  with  care,  and  no  part  of  her 
;ong  should  have  been  slighted. 

The  flute  obbligato  was  given  by  John 
vlacKnight.  son  of  the  well  known 
)a  inter.  Mr.  MacKnight  al.so  played 
viozarfs  Concerto  for  Flute  in  D.  He 
ipproaches  his  instrument  ^»'ith  rever- 
jnce  and  seems  to  let  the  delicate 
sounds  come  alm.ost  of  their  own  will. 
If  he  is  still  a  little  surprised  that  they 
are  as  lovely  for  the  most  part  as  he 
would  Jiave  them,  he  can  be  assured 
that  they  will  grow  more  companionable 
in  public  as  time  goes  on. 
!  The  orchestra  played  •  the  Brahms 
'  Symphony  with  zest,  the  Saint-Saens 
poem  with  pleasure  and  the  "Euryanthe" 
overture  with  warmth.  The  program 
was  received  most  enthusiastically. 

C.  M.  D. 


ten  papers,  but  in  one  corner  lurches  an 
ancient  battered  chair,  rich  in  Italian 
carving,  weak  with  a  broken  leg.  and  on 
top  of  the  file.s  rakishly  hangs  a  crown 
of  gilt  and  paste  jewels.  | 

NO  PERIOD  FREE 

No  flve-minute  period  is  free  from  a  \ 
soft  lap  at  the  door.  An  efficient  sec- 
retary murmurs  that  "they"  are  waiting 
upstairs,  a  dark  young  man  reminiscent 
of  Donatello  that  "the  third  act  is  in 
rehearsal,"  another  secretary  deposits 
fre.sh  papers  on  the  desk.  Each  re- 
ceives an  answer,  kind,  but  with  a 
touch  of  vagueness,  as  if  the  actor 
found  the  world  of  business  still  a 
I  somewhat  strange  country. 
I  If  his  present  is  fu)'.  to  overflowing 
with  repertory  detail,  Mr.  Jewett's  past': 
is  an  album  of  old  theatrical  brilliancies  j 
A  whole  age  of  grease  paint  and  cal-' 
cium  unfolds  as  he  reviews  his  career.! 
There's  a  romantic  flavor  in  his  words, 
like  turning  over  old  playbills.  As  a 
very  young  man  Mr.  Jewett  came  from 
his  native  Australia  to  a  San  Francisco 
theatre.  There  Julia  Marlowe  saw  him 
arid,  though,  until  that  time  he  had 
only  carried  a  spear  or  played  "bits"  in 
Shakespearean  productions,  she  en- 
gaged him  for  her  leading  man.  He 
became  Benedick,  Romeo,  Malvolio. 
Cassius,  Douricourt  in  "The  Belle 
Stratagem." 

At  the  end  of  this  season  Mi.ss  Mar- 
lowe married  Robert  Tabor,  and  Mr. 
Jewett  left  her  company.  This  held  a 
possible  flavor  of  romance.  Did  Mr. 
Jewett,  too,  love  Marlowe,  then  in  the 
flower  of  her  dark  beauty?  Alas  for  a 
story  of  Jealousy  and  passion.  Mr. 
Jewett  was  already  married  and  very 
much  in  love  with  his  wife.  This  mar- 
riage has  lasted  for  36  years,  an  ex- 
ample not  merely  to  the  stage  world 
but  to  our  whole  restless  generation. 
Mrs.  Jewett  has  translated  plays  for 
her  husband.  Today  she  shares  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  theatre,  does  much 
of  the  play-reading,  and  helps  in  the 
choosing  of  the  repertory  productions 
Mr.  Jewett  cannot  give  an  opinion  on 
the  vital  question  of  companionate 
marriage.  He  is  not  considering  a  di- 
vorce himself,  nor  has  he  children  to 
consider  marriage,  and  though  his 
theatre  presents  him  with  countless  anc* 
daily  problems,  the  estate  of  matrimony 
is  not  one  of  them. 

After  Marlowe  came  Richard  Mans- 
field. In  a  Shaw  play  they  opened  the 
old  Herald  Square  Theatre,  then  the 

Garrick  Theatre,   the   cradle  of  out' 
theatre  g'oild  of  today. 

PRECARIOUS  WINTER  j 
Next  came  an  illustration  of  the  ex4 
traordinarily  precarious  condition  of  ar^ 
actor's  life.  For  the  following  winterl 
Mr.  Jewett  had  three  offers— with  Mme; 
Modjeska  in  Shakespearean  parts,  with 
Mrs.  Fi.ske  in  "The  Heart  of  Maryland,"' 
and  to  return  again  to  Mansfield.  Fear-j 
ing  for  Modjeska's  health,  he  rerused| 
her,  fearing  for  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land" because  he  thought  that  English 
actors  could  never  do  an  American  pla;'. 


he  1         I ,    ...     ,  ,  .  .  . . !■  Ai.iii 

fleici's  uflcr.  SomfUiuig  went  wrong. 
Mansfipld  never  opened.  Modjeska  and 
'  The  Heart  of  Maryland"  played  all 
through  the  season.  This  year,  opening 
for  Mr.  Jewett  in  unbelievable  brUliance, 
became  the  worst  winter  in  his  entire 
caroer. 

Then  came  Pannv  Davenport  and  the 
old  Boston  Theatre,  Ada  Rehan,  and 
fhe  part  oi:  Maldinado  in  "Iris."  In  "The 
Squaw  Man"  with  William  Faversham 
i  Ml-  Jewett  became  indebted  for  a  friend-  | 
!inps.<;  he  is  today  trying  to  repay.   Tall,  1 
voting  William  Faversham,  Jr.,  now  goes 
;  from  "bits"  to  "big  parts"  week  by  week 
I  in  the  Repertory  Theatre  company.  Next  | 
I  Mr,  Jewett  signed  a  contract  with  Will- 
iam Hodge.     For  four  years  as  tne 
grand  duke  in  "The  Man  from  Home, 
,  he  spent  an  hour  every  evening  making 
I  up  his  noble  features,  and  spoke  the 
j.same  words  until  he  became  so  madden- 
lingly  sick  of  the  part  that  he  left  the 
i  company  before  the  run  had  ended.  It 
'  was  this  experience  of  the  subjection  of 
the  actor  to  his  managers  desire  in 
the  matter  of  the  parts  the  actor  shall 
play,  that  made  him  turn  to  the  reper- 
tory idea. 

Mr.  Jewetfs  first  company  began  in 
the  vast  Boston  Opera  House,  became 
a  success,  and  found  itself  homeless 
when  the  Shuberts  bought  the  Opera 
House.  Then  came  the  Copley  theatre, 
and  anxious  times  for  the  Jewetts. 
For  several  vears  it  was  touch  and  go — 
a  play  would  fail  miserably  for  a  large 
loss,  later  something  else  would  take 
the  public  fancy  for  several  weeks  and 
make  up  the  deficit.  In  those  years 
Mr.  Jewett  had  not  yet  interested  the 
portion  of  the  public  which  now  com- 
poses his  Repertory  trust  fund.  He  took 
his  savings,  Mrs.  Jewett  risked  her  own 
money.  For  four  years,  Mr.  Jewett, 
taking  no  salary,  bore  the  theatre's 
losses.  It  was  the  grand  thespian  ges- 
ture, like  Douglas  Fairbanks'  risking 
his  entire  fortune  on  the  beautiful 
"Thief  of  Bagdad." 

PROCESSION  OF  EVENTS 

Forced  from  the  Copley  theatre  by 
increased  rents,  with  his  back  again  to 
the  wall  and  insufficient  money  to  pay 
his  actors,  there  descended  upon  Mr. 
Jewett  a  procession  of  events  he  would 
rather  not  discuss,  but  which  seem  to 
have  permanently  saddened  him,  cul- 
m'nating  in  a  break  within  his  organi- 
zation. With  the  .support  of  his  back- 
ers, he  hastily  built  the  new  theatre, 
gathered  a  new  company. 

It  is  still  a  fight.  The  plays  do  not 
run  as  smoothly  as  he  wishes.  The 
actors  perversely  and  maddeningly  for- 
get their  lines,  or  never  learn  them. 
With  a  new  play,  and  always  a  pla> 
offering  a  challenge  to  the  actor,  every 
week,  they  are  hard-worked.  The  thea- 
tre is  not  yet  paid  for.  There  is  still 
a  flavor  of  too  many  cooks  about  the 
enterprise.  But  Mr.  Jewett  sees  light 
ahead,  and  refuses  compromise.  He 
will  give  only  worthy  plays,  the  inter- 
esting in  the  old  and  the  new,  Euro- 
pean and  American,  plays  that  offer  his 
actors  a  varied  experience  of  the  high- 
est type.  He  is  like  a  poet  who  from 
some  inner  fastidiousness  cannot  write 
a  Harold  Bell  Wright  novel,  even  to 
make  himself  independent.  His  mecca 
is  "when  the  theatre  is  paid  for."  Then, 
says  Mr.  Jewett,  Boston  will  have  the 
finest  repertory  company  in  America, 

  R.  H.  Q. 

THE  BOSTON  HERAL 


ADD  "SCHOOLBOY  HOWLERS" 

"Oliver  Cromwell  had  an  iron  wilt 
nd  a  large  red  nose,  but  underneath 
.'ere  deep  religious  feelings," 
I  "Contralto  is  a  low  sort  of  music  that 
inly  ladies  sing." 

'  "Henry  VIII  had  an  abbess  on  his 
nee  which  made  walking  diff  icult." 

BOYS  OF  TODAY  | 

K:,  the  World  Wags:  ! 

Tommy  was  introduced  to  the  visitor,  | 
Tommy,  the  pride  of  his  father  and  ; 
■nother.    He  was  asked  what  was  "as  i 
jreat  ambition  in  life  when  he  grew  up. 
Why,"  said  he,  with  all  the  assurance 
of  5  years,  "I  mean  to  see  people  trem- 
ble like  leaves  at  the  mention  of  my 
name."  LOOKER-ON. 

HOODLUMISM  AT  HOME 

As  the  World  '^ags: 

The  presiding  judge  of  a  local  court 
in  which  there  is  considerable  traffic  is 
quoted  as  expressing  his  belief  that  ob- 
servers would  observe  less  crime  and 
hoodlumism  on  the  street  if  the  kioi 
were  at  home  practising  on  the  piano. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  plan  to 
relieve  street  congestion,  and  before -it 
becomes  popular  in  other  judicialcou;l,'\ 
we  should  be  supplied  with  a  few  bits 
of  additional  information.   As  a  stariei 
the  judge  should  tell  as  why  ha  pre- 
fers indoor  hoodlumism,  why  he  picks 
o:i  the  piano,  what  the  hoodlum  v/oul.) 
practise  on  the  piano,  and  if  in  suci' 
ci^velopment  the  hoodlum  could  be  pre- 
vented from  reachinr  still  higher  heiglils  ' 
In  crime.   Somehow  the  judge  seems  to 
imply  an  affinity  existing  between  piano 
and  hoodlum.  Does  he  regard  the  piano 
aj  the  victim  delivered,  or  as  the  con- 
genial partner  in  crime?   As  a  partiicv 
in  crime  v/ould  its  function  be  that  oi 
increasing  efficiency  in  crime?    It  may 
j  be  that  the  judge  yearns  to  hand  a 
Poral  decoration  where  once  had  bc;-n 
I  the  home  piano,  or  that  in  his  juog- 
\  ment  the  piano  would  drape  a  floral  ai  t 
j  piece  where  once  the  home's  hoodlum 
I  had  been.    Withal,  why  should  a  judge 
j  desire  to  increase  neighborhood  crin.f,. 
I  to  antagonize  a  community  inhospitably 
j  disposed  toward  crime  of  a  compound 
nature?    Many  of  us  there  are  who  ie( 
a.n  objection,  aside  from  definitions,  ii. 
placing  every  hoodlum  at  the  piano;  ti 
danger  of  reaction — and  a  reaction  not 
wholly,  ofif.set  by  repair  biLsiness  creatcJ 
1  for  carpenters,  interior  decorators,  hoo- 
!i  pitals  and  the  fire  department.  And 
'  what  about  the  homes  which  posso;:;s 
I  hoodlums  but  which  are  pianoless?  And 
I  the  one  home  of  several  hoodlums? 

Really  it  is  difficult  to  accept /and 
ij  further  the  judge's  project  without  first 
i  knowing  his  definition  of  a  piano;  what 
it  is,  what  its  purposes  and  why  its 
'  criminal  a.ssociations.  Perchance  the 
.  judge  recalls  that  the  square  piano  of 

I  yesterday  v/as  not  really  square,  a  recol- 
i  lection  which  leads  him  to  the  assump- 
'  tion  that  the  upright  piano  of  today  is 
J  not  always  upright,  of  evil  parts  and 

II  intentions. 

j'  A  diligent  search  of  the  statutes  fails 
'i  to  reveal  any  penalty  for  crime  com- 
1  mitted  on  a  piano  except  in  its  capacity 
il  as  an  article  of  furniture.  It  has  other 
j,  capacities,  but  the  law  does  not  provide 
ji  against  them.  Hence,  in  surmise,  the 
.  judge  would  chase  hoodlumism  indoors. 

Another  surmise  is  that  his  neighbor's 
I'  daughter  practises  both  instrumentally 
;  and  vocally,  the  judge  ready  to  absolve 
-street  hoodlumism  if  and  when  guided 
'  by  his  personal  ambitions. 

By  way  of  gentle  experiment,  how 
would  it  do  to  let  the  hoodlums  remain 
out  in  the  street  and  place  the  pianos 
out  there,  too?  Someone  will  explain 
this  present  street  congestion  as  due  to 


m.ent  fo^i:         ■  ■  ^   diiring  his  coming  i 
trip  to  the  umitJ  States  and  the  in-  , 
vitation  will  accepted." 

"President  Coolidge  has  received  an 
invitation  from  the  German  govern- 1 
ment  to  visit  Havana"  would  bs  as  A 
cordial,  or  "Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  has 
received  an  invitation  from  prominent 
lundamentalists  to  visit  Ur,"  as  tactful. 
Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Cosgi-ave  is  not 
welcome  in  Canada?  X.  Y.  Z. 


GABluK  hi 
THE  REPERTORY 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E,  Dentinger,  found- 
ers of  the  Youth  Extension  Society,  find 
abstinence  from  apple  pie  or  any  kind 
of  pie  and  the  daily  reading  of  a  poem, 
powerful  aids  to  longevity.  This  re- 
minds us  that  some  one  recently  eulo- 
pizing  deep  apole  pie  spoke  of  the  "rich 
lower  crust."  An  ideal  deep  apple  pis 
has  no  bottom  crust. 

Mr  Dentinger's  remedy  for  tubercu- 
losis commends  itself  to  thoughtful  per- 
sons. He  cured  himself  by  going  to  Ger- 
many, and  fasting  there' for  six  weeks, 
during   which   time   he   drank  three 

"Her    CardboarcT  Lover 
Amusing  Piece  and 
Cleverly  Acted 

JEANNE  EAGELS  IN 

PRINCIPAL  PART 


i 


TUESDAY,  JAN.  17,  1928    ^?  indignant  populace  fed  up  on  juve- 


■With  this  Issue  of  The  Herald,  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  who  has 
been  its  editor  since  Nov.  1,  1910, 
leaves  on  a  five  months'  vacation. 
He  contemplates  a  trip  to  the  far 
east,  •which  he  has  not  visited  since 
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AstKe  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


come  Hardy ,  the  poet  will  be  rankea 
among  the  great,  v/hen  Hardy  the  nov- 
elist will  be  classed  with  many  others? 
Even  today  some,  and  their  judgment 
is  not  to  be  de.spised.  put  "The  Dynasts" 
at  the  head  of  all  his  works. 

A.';  the  World  Wags: 

.Martin:  "I  just  bought  a  1927  Ford 
for  $10." 

Trudie:    "Oh,  are  they  going  up?" 

^  JAZBO. 

It  is  a  sign  of  failure  when  a  nation 
has  not  beautiful  women. — Johan  Bojcr. 

A  low-brow  is  one  who  too  easil" 
thinks  a  bad  book  is  good,  and  a  high- 
brow is  one  who  too  easily  thinks  a 
pood  book  is  bad.— Dr.  W.  H.  Moberly 


nile  jazz.  Someone  else  will  explain  it 
as  a  juvenile  ambition  to  escape  the 
home's  adult  -saxophone.  And  the 
neighbors  will  rise  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  city  exodus  to  the  outer  suburbs, 
the  movihg-van  traffic. 

Yet,  after  all,  if  the  street  produces 
iioodlumism,  why  not  fix  the  street? 

The  question  is  one  which  warrants 
extended  consideration.    Meanwhile  to 
;  the  judge  a  long  arm  (first)  and  the 
■  wisdom  of  Solomon!  H.  C.  P. 

Fitchburg. 

THE  MODERN  WOMAN 

I  From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Medical 
Woman's  Club  of  Cincinnati.) 

Dr.  Batchellor  reported  that  in  her 
practice  young  married .  couples  believe 
in  raising  families.  Four  of  last  year's 
brides  gave  birth  to  their  babes  within 
a  period  of  three  weeks. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Harvard  and  Boston  College  debaters 
nov/  having  settled  the  question  of  the 
fitness  of  Al  Smith  as  a  presidential 
candidate,  leaving  out  the  religious  is- 
sue, 1  suggest  that  the  hockey  teams 
representing  the  schools  now  play  a 
hockey  game,  leaving  out  the  skates, 
sticks  and  puck. 

RICHARD  W.  LOGAN. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Daily  Hamp.shire  Gazette  (North- 
ampton) published  this  dispatch  from 
,  Dublin,  dated  Jan.  9. 
j    "President  Cosgrave  has  received  an 
I  Invitation  from  the  Canadian  govern- 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  —Jeanne 
Eagels  in  "Her  Cardboard  Lover,"  com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Jacques  Deval, 
adapted  by  Valerie  Wyngate  and  P.  G. 
Wodchouse.  Presented  by  Gilbert  Miller 
and  A.  H.  Woods.   The  cast: 

Miiiificnr  Bouimva.nt  C.  Jdwin  Bramlt 

 William  i-ville 

Pnnl  ■(inisViRl' ■  Ma<;Uenzie  Ward 

Aiidi'e  Sallieel .   An",'.""''*'  X, 

A    Crmuner  Walter  F.  Si-oU 

sinioiie   Jeanne  Easels 

cioali  Room  Attendant   Philip  Jnnes 

Tnnv  La&orjre      .   BaiT.v  O  Neiil 

Aibi'nc  Virs-inia  Chauvenel 

The  theme  of  this  play  is  shortly 
told.  A  young  person,  penniless,  falls 
In  love  with  a  lady.  She,  in  her  turn, 
s  in  love  with  her  husband— her  hus- 
band that  was,  to  be  precise;  she  has 
just  divorced  him.  Doting  on  him 
still,  however,  she  engages  the  persoa 
as  a  secretary  who,  before  the  world, 
shall  pose  as  her  lover,  the  better  to 
guard  her  r.gainst  yielding  to  her  in- 
fatuation for  her  husband.  Compli- 
'  cations  ensue,  as  might  be  expected. 
They  are  fewer,  though,  if  the  truth 
may  be  told,  than  one  might  reason- 
ably look  for.  Talk  does  its  best  to 
supply  their  place,  a  series  of  duets  and 
trios,  with  one  long  solo— a  telephone 
call— for  sweet  variety's  sake. 

It  IS  easy  to  imagine  the  wit,  the 
flavor  ol  this  talk  in  the  original  French 
of  it.  In  its  English  adaptation,  though, 
it  has  probably  suffered  a  sea  change 
—the  change  from  polite  French  com- 
edy to  the  American  comedy  current 
today— frequently  it  is  amusing  in  its 
1  sudden    twists    of    mood,    its  smart 
1  repartee,    combined    with    a  pleasant 
homeliness.    The  adaptors,  or  the  au- 
thor,  have  indeed  managed  skilfully, 
I  material  that  would  answer  nicely  for 
one  act  they  have  stretched  to  three 
by  means  of  quips  and  smartness— with 
not  many  moments,  on  the  whole,  that 
are  dull.    Not  everybody  could  have 
contrived  so  well 

fortunate  m  their  chief 


They  were  fortunate  m 

with*truth'to  hfe'^r  any- jl  teach  u-^o  be  wise  in  time 
S  cTsrtlLr'lv^u^V  placV^est^lcSoL  '  P-^in.  Hedda.  Mi.ss  Katl 
on  her  drollery.  Therein,  no  doubt, 
she  showed  her  good  sense;  the  Frcncn 
lady,  even  in  the  original,  most  likely 
shone  none  too  brightly  by  her  life- 
like human  traits.  '  i.,,  i 
So  Miss  Eagels,  tossing  reason  to  the 
winds,  did  what  she  could  by  a  monotony 
of  voice  amusing  in  itself,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  runs,  skips  and  bounds,  by  leers 
smirks,  inconsequential  remarks  uttered 
with  a  delicious  inconsequentiality,  by 
flutterings  of  draperies  that  got  in  her 
way  by  a  burlesque  manner  of  stirring 
her  'coffee  In  its  handsome  cup.  Given 
her  way  of  it,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
mortal  woman  could  have  been  droller. 
That,  now  and  again,  she  was  put  to  it 
to  find  new  methods  of  marking  time, 
was  scarcely  Miss  Eagels's  fault. 

The  other  players,  though  scarcely 
distinguished,  acted  very  well.  The  set- 
tings were  excellent.  A  large  audience 
laughed  heartily,  somtimes  .so  loud  that 
the  text  got  lest  in  the  merriment. 

R.  R.  Cj. 


THE  GORllLA  AT 
FOUR  THEATRES 

At  Fenway,  Capitol,  Washing- 
ton St.  Olympia,  Scollay  Sq. 


Repertory  Theatre:  "Hedda  Gablcr," 
a  drama  in  four  acU,  by  Hendrik  Ibsen. 
The  cast:  ^ 

Miss  Julia  Tesnian  Cecilia  Radeliffs 

Bel  la  ^ . .  Adelaide  t'';"'  ''^ 

Gecnge  Tfsman  Thayer  Raberts 

Mrs.   Hedda  Tesmaii  Katharine  Warren 

Mrs.  Elvsted  Olsa  BirUbeeU 

Jiult-B  BraeU   .Demu.«  Cleugh 

Eilert  Lnvboi  fr  William  Faversham.  Ji . 

Watching  a  drama  of  Hendrik  Ibsen's, 
it  is  easy  to  point  out  various  minor 
faults — Ibsen,  writing  on  such  a  large 
scale,  would  scarcely  take  thought  for 
small  trifles  any  more  than  Shakespeare 
1  —but  given  even  fi  passable  perform- 
^1  ance  not  nearly  so  good  as  last  night's 
1  at  the  Repertory,  and  it  will  stir  you 
I  to  the  very  depths.    First  impressions, 
\  .such  as  the  fearfully  Victorian  furni- 
ture, the  unfortunate  costumes  of  one 
or  two  characters,  and  the  countle.ss 
invitations  to  sit  down,  cease  to  obtrude 
themselves  as  the  storm  clouds  gather 
over  Hedda's  mismanaged  and  tragic 
life.    It  is  perhaps  too  late  to  wonder 
whether  Tesman  need  have  been  made 
so  utterly  hopeless;  Ibsen  was  trying  to 
prove  his  theories  and  undoubtedly  he 
succeeded,  but  it  seemed  utterly  incred- 
ible at  times  that  Hedda  could  have 
married  him  on  any  condition  what- 
soever.   She  sold  herself  for  security 
and  society — she  received  neither. 

A  girl  accustomed  to  amusing  and 
lively  companionship  would  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  a  bookworm  and  a 
pedant.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
she  would  have  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  happier  with  Lovborg,  since  her 
fear  of  scandal  was  so  great  and  he 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  exactly  cir- 
cumspect in  his  behavior.  Did  she 
really  love  him?  It  is  hard  to  answer 
that  question  with  much  certainty, 
since  jealousy  may  spring  from  emo- 
tions that  are  in  themselves  shallow. 
Far  more  striking  a  personality  than 
Mrs.  Elvsted,  she  would  not  stoop  to 
reform  the  man  for  whom  she  cared. 
She  preferred  him  "with  vine-leaves  in 
his  hair."  though  she  knew  what  would 
lollow  the  temporary  exultation.  In 
ner  own  way  Hedda  was  an  idealist — 
5.he  loved  splendid  gestures  and  when 
deleat  came  she  went  down  wah  col- 
ors flying.  Everything  failed  her— even 
Lovborg  did  not  die  oeautiluUy,  as  she 
bade  him,  but  sordidly  and  meanly— 
so  rather  than  face  a  life  empty  of  love 
and  honor,  when  Judge  Brack  finally 
had  her  in  his  power,  she  took  the 
swiftest  way  out. 

The  play  is  bitter  and  sardonic,  as 
cruel  as  truth,  and  as  merciless.  Wr 
v/atch,  and  feel  as  if  we  saw  ourselvc 
"our  roles,  our  goals,  our  naked  souL 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  shown  up  witu 
all  our  meannesses  and  trivialities,  but 
no  doubt  it  is  helpful.  How  many  un- 
consciouslv  selfish  husbands  would  be 
willing  to  see  themselves  in  Tesman  or 
how  many  dissatisfied  women  woul 
recognize  Hedda  in  their  reflections 
the  mirror?  Yet  they  are  there  d( 
what  we  ^ill,  and  perhaps  they  maj 
  JO  be 

Playing  Hedda.  Mi.ss  Katharine  \ 
ren  deserves  only  the  highe.st  pr. 
—it  seems  impossible    that    the  pa. 
could  have  been  better  done.  Gracefu 
as  a  cat,  sinister  and  beautiful  wit! 
the  claWs  just  beneath  the  velvet  paws 
she  moved  through  the  play,  a  pictur 
of  baleful  beauty,  with  flashes  of  light 
ning  darting  through  her  tense,  calm 
Miss  Warren  has  a  lovely  voice  and  las 
night  there  sounded  in  it  the  very  sou 
of  Hedda's  despair.   Next  to  her  .splen 
did   achievement   William  Faversham 
Jr.,  contributed  the  finest  acting  of  th 
evening,   'With  a  breadth  and  a  matur, 
ity  that  one  would  scarcely  expect,  h 
played  the  tragic,  futile  Lovborg  super  i 
latively  well,  showing  a  full  compre 
honsion  of  the  man's  erratic  and  waste 
ful  genius,  his  futility,-  and  his  fins 
collapse.   Thayer  Roberts  made  the  un 
bearable  Tesman  quite  as  boring  ." 
Ibsen  intended— it  was  at  best  an  u 
grateful  task,  but  he  acquitted  himse; 
very  well.  Dennis  Cleugh  was  proper 
suave  and  unpleasant  in  a  part  th 
lacks  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  charar 
ters.  As  Mrs.  Elvsted,  Olga  Birkbec 
seemed  uneasily  conscious  of  her  badi 
devised  costume  which  made  her  nei 
vous  and  jerky  In  her  movements.  I 
was  unfortunate  that  she  along  wit 
many  of  the  other  actor.s  needed  . 
much  prompting — it  caased  tittering  1 
the  audience  at  the  wrong  moments. 

E.  L  H. 


5-  r 


"Sorrell  and  Son."  a  film  drama  di- 
rected by  Herbert  Brenon  adapted  from 
a  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Warwick 
Deeping  and  presented  at  the  State 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

-^leiihen  SiirreH   H.  B.  Warner 

ii.rj  Son-t-ll   Anna  Q.  Nilson 

viorpiu';  Palfry   Carmel  Mvers 

l^'my  Gai  land   Alice  Jmxe 

hit  Sorrell   Nils  Ashei- 

nie  boy  Kit   Mick.v  McUaii 

•  ■  ri  1    i  Lovlis  Wothcim 

Thomas  Roland   Norman  Trevor 

It  IS  well  to  remind  everyone  that 
Herbert  Brenon,  who  made  this  film, 
also  made  'Beau  Geste"  and  "Peter 
Pan."  The  present  film  is  a  disap- 
pointment as  an  .adaptation  of  the  en- 
tirely worthy  novel  from  which  it 
.sprang.  The  disappointment  is  deeper 
because  one  is  well  aware  that  Mr. 
Brenon  approached  his  original  with 
;  11  the  care  possible.  He  traveled  to 
England  in  order  to  have  conferences 
"ith  Mr.  Deeping.  He  took  his  entire 
fompany  to  England  so  that  the  scenes 
'vould  not  be  .synthetic  Hollywood  and 
for  this  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr 
Brenon.  The  photography  and  back- 
grounds are  beautiful. 

Perhaps  those  unfamiliar  with  the  ex- 
cellently written  tale  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman untrained  In  a  profession  re- 
duced to  the  hardest  kind  of  labor 
to  support  himself  and  his  son  and 
succeeding  past  his  fondest  hopes,  might 

/njo.v  the  film.  But  to  those  who  hold 
the  book  as  more  than  a  success  story 
but  a  tender  and  kindly  human  docu- 
ment— to  those  who  could  receive  Mr. 
Deeping's  characters  as  real  persons  as 

[  he  must  have  meant  them  to  be  re- 
ceived—the film  is  as  sour  as  a  worthy 
iriend  gone  bad. 

It  is  not  without  its  moments  how- 
ever and  H.  B.  Warner  is  excellent  as 
the  courageous  Sorrell.    The  boy  Kit 
played  by  Micky  McBan  is  probably  not 
!he  dreamy-eyed  youngster  one  might 
imagine  the  book  Kit  but  he  is  a  fair 
exchange.   He  is  all  boy  with  a  healthy  I 
srin    and    gives   a    satisfactory    and  1 
.staunch  Kit  to  the  screen.    Nils  Asher 
.as  the  man  Kit  is  also  excellent  and  : 
under   difficulties.     That  last  morbid ' 
.scene  was  readable  but  not  seeable  in  . 
the  way  Mr.  Brenon  forces  it  upon  I 
us.  ' 

Anna  Q.  Nilson  makes  the  weak  Dora, 
?illy — past  recall  and  Carmel  Myers  acts 
for  all  she  is  worth.  She  is  Carmel 
Myers  doing  a  vamp  scene  or  two  or 

'  three.  Perhaps  she  did  not  understand 
that  she  was  to  play  the  part  of  the 

I  impossible  and  florid  Florence  Palfry. 

Let  us  repeat  our  assertion  that  for 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
original  story  this  film  may  have 
charms.  So  far  it  has  crowded  the 
New  York  houses  where  it  has  played. 
We  expected  more  from  Herbert  Brenon, 
his  excellent  cast  and  the  dramatic  even 
though  restrained  story  of  "Sorrell  and 
Son."  G.  M.  D. 


1,11(1  Weaver 
Ann 


I  Coplev  Theatre-'^Take  My  Advice," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Elhot  Lestei. 
The  cast:   ^  ^ 

'-'a<ilP,y  ^°      Gaby  Fay 

Vl^^'weav"?.     .  ■    ■  •  ■  i^l-'"^"^  O""^^"" 

"Take  My  Advice"  is  a  light-hearted 
iittle  comedy  which  takes  place  in  a 
iamily  living  room  and  concerns  itseir 
the  difficulties  of  father,  mother. 
-  ster  and  brother,  and  the  doing  of  a 
Mg  hearted  fixer,  in  this  case  a  prep 
■chool  instructor,  who  nicely  extricates 
fvervone  from  his  dilemma  in  time  for 
I  he  final  curtain.  Although  this  is  a 
drama  of  the  fireside  and  of  love,  en- 
'  gagment.  jealousy  and  all  other  mat- 
iei^s  which   most  agitate   the  human 
breast,  there  really  isn't  an  unpleasant 
momenr  in  the  whole  three  acts,  nor  is 
there  a  solitary  sob  scene  that  anyone 
is  Hinposed  to  snifle  at.  Sex  appeal  is 
only  mentioned  once,  and  then  in  pas.s- 
ne  A  plav  of  trivialities,  it  has  the  sav- 
1.-1S  grace"  of  not  taking  itself  serious  y. 
and  as  well  as  one  could  judge,  its 
audience  was  very  well  pleased. 

Bud  has  left  his  prep  school  because  , 
his  17-year-old  bosom  throbs  with  ten- 
der   emotion   for   a   dark-haired  lady 
whom  he  calls  his  divine  inspiration,  j 
although  other  people  call  her  the  lo-  | 
\  cal  vamp.    He  is  home  ostensibly  on  - 
vacation,  and  doesn't  dare  to  tip  off  j 
the  old  folks.  ^  , 

Enter  Mr.  Clement,  represented  as  | 
a  tactful  young  instructor,  who  vi-ani.?  i 
I  to  find  out  why  Bud  is  dropping  from  ; 
school.    He  finds  that  there  is  other 
work  to  do.    Daughter  Ann  is  inter-  i 
rsted  in  a  deadly  fop  who  says  he  is 
an  actor  and  convincss  her  that  if  she  , 
ooes  to  Broadway  her  name  will  be  .n 
lights  in  a  year.    He  recommfends  ons 
I  particular   school    of   acting,  tuition, 
'  SI 000 

1  Then  there  is  the  oil  salesman  who 
j  wants  to  sell  stock  to  Mr.  Weaver.  Need- 


Wsay.  "Clement  sr 
iiRlit.  and  for  a  reward  giate  off  an 
I  option  on  the  hand  of  little  Ann. 
I    The  Copley  Players  made  a  smooth, 
well-oiled  job  of  it.  H.  F,  M. 

"MY  BEST  GIRL"  AT 

LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

Mary  Pickford  in  her  latest  screen 
production,  "My  Best  Girl,"  a  delight- 
ful comedy-rontiance  of  a  counter  girl 
in  a  5-and-lO-cent  store,  is  the  chief 

[attraction  at  Loew's  Orpheum  theatre 

j  this  week. 

The  theme,  taken  from  Kathleen  Nor- 

I  ris  novel,  is  a  pleasing  variation  of  the 
ever-popular  "Cinderella"  type,  with 
Mary  as  a  poor  working  girl,  and  her 
leading  man,  Charles  Rogers,  as  the 
son  of  the  millionaire  owner. 

CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

Colonial— Zlegfeld  "Follies,"  Ed- 
die Cantor  is  the  star  of  this,  the 
21st  production.  Last  week. 

Hollis— "Hidden."  David  Belasco 
presents  William  Hulburt's  play, 
with  Beth  Merrill  and  Philip  Meri- 
vale.   Last  week. 

Majestic — "The  Spider,"  novel 
mystery  thriller,  with  John  Halli- 
day  and  others.   Last  week. 

Shubert — "My  Maryland,"  miisi-  ' 
cal  version  of  Clyde  Fitch's  "Bar-  ' 
bara  Fritchie,"  with  Olga  Cook 
and  others.   Last  week. 

Wilbur — "Peggy-Ann,"  intimate 
musical  comedy,  starring  Helen 
Ford  and  featuring  Lulu  McCon- 
nell.   Last  week. 

Arlington — Emmett  Moore  and 
his  Irish  Minstrels,  in  "A  Night  in 
Ireland,"  motion  pictures,  singing,! 
dancing,  and  other  features.  Last 
week. 

ST.  JAMES— Keith-Albee  players  in 
"Easy  Come,  Easy  Go,"  a  farce  comedy 
ill.  three  acts  by  Owen  Davis.  The 
characters: 

Dirk   Tain  .  .  .  .'  Walter  Gilbert 

■Tim    Bailey  Charles  Scbofleld 

Mortimer  Quale  Fr.inU  CUarllon 

Tom  Nasli  David  Smiley 

Horace  Winfield    Day  Mansoii 

Dr.    .Jasper  .Tohn  Wintlirop 

Walrott   Masters  Royal  Beal 

Shadow  Marlin  Malcolm  Arthur 

Porter  '  Malcolm  Arthur 

Barb.ara   Quale  Clara  J^I 

Molly   CosliKan  Edith  Speare 

.\lma  Borden  Flora  Maud  Gade 

Adallay  Mary  Hill 

The  play  opens  In  a  Pullman  car./ 
where  two  crooks  are  trying  to  escap/ 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  bank  looVA 
job.  One  of  them  is  hard-boiled.  Tl^t 
part  is  portrayed  by  Charles  Schofi^ldJ 
under  whose  personal  direction  the  play 
was  produced.  The  other  crook  is  a 
crook  because  of  a  weird  set  of  circum- 
stances. His  heart  isn't  really  in  his 
\vork.  He  doesn't  care  for  the  designa- 
tion. Despite  success  in  looting  a  bank 
he  wishes  he  were  not  one. 

At  about  this  time  police  officers  enter 
the  car  and  announce  that  the  thieves 
are  known  to  be  on  the  train.  The 
gentle  crook  wishes  even  more  devout- 
edly  that  he  were  not  a  crook.  On  the 
train  is  a  millionaire  who  is  taking  hi; 
son  to  a  sanitarium.  The  two  evil  ones 
leave  the  train  at  the  sanitarium  sta- 
tion. 

At  the  institution  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  who  see  them  as 
physical  machines — not  as  human  be- 
ings. Trainers  order  them  about  anc 
nurses  insist  that  orders  be  obeyed! 
Doctors  examine  them  and  after  a  bit 
they  wish  they  had  been  captured  bjl 
the  police 

Of  course  eventually  the  soft-hearte- 
crook  reforms.  Naturally  there  is 
Jove  story  which  develops  rapidly.  An 
too,  the  hero  proves  that  he  really  isn' 
a  crook  ?.fter  all. 

So  much  for  the  general  plot.  The' 
story  moves  speedily.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  humor  throughout,  which, 
Schofield  in  his  own  w.ay  makes  the 
most  of,  while  Walter  Gilbert,  as  the 
soft-hearted  crook,  provfes  himself  a 
deft  interpreter  of  farce. 

There  are  but  few  serious  minutes  in 
the  play.  The  audieoce  last  nightl 
chuckled  and  roared  throughout  the 
production,  which  indicates  that  it  is{ 
good  entertainment.  It  is  all  of  that, 
for  the  whole  comtiany  kept  up  the  pace 
set  by  Schofield  and  Gilbert.  It  was/ 
on  their  shoulders  that  the  burden  felF 
of  making  the  story  convincing  and 
I  the  fact  that  they  succeeded  speaks  well 
!  of  them.  It  is  good  entertainment  of] 
light  type^   I 

'  RUIZ  AND  BONITA"  ON 
B.  F.  KEITH  PROGRAM 


Dr.  A.  W.  S.  Rosenbach  Is  regarded  in 
London's  auction  rooms  as  a  robber. 
It  Is  true  he  pays  for  what  he  takes 
away  from  England,  yet  he  Is  a  robber; 
for  the  treasures  he  ships  to  this  coim- 
try  will  not  return  to  their  respective 
homes.  What  Is  still  more  aggravating, 
the  English  would  say,  he  chuckles  over 
his  robberies  and  even  writes  a  book 
about  them,  for  his  "Books  and  Bidders: 
The  Adventures  of  a  Bibliophile"  is  now 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company 
for  the  Atlantic  ^Monthly  Press.  All 
the  chapters  but  one  first  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  book 
contains  80  or  more  Illustrations,  There 
is  an  excellent  index. 

The  question  inevitably  comes  up 
whether  a  famous  dealer  in  books  finds 
more  pleasure  in  reading  those  that  are 
rare  or  in  preventing 'those  with  thin 
purses  from  reading  them.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  an  old  man  in  Paris  who 
had  bought  indiscriminately.  An  apart- 
ment was  stuffed  to  the  ceiling  with 
folios,  quartos,  octavos,  pamphlets;  rari- 
ties, books  of  ordinary  value,  rubbish. 
He  had  the  mania  for  buying;  his  mania 
took  this  direction.  He  was  so  busy 
hunting,  purchasing  that  he  had  no  time 
to  read.  He  would  have  had  more  pleas- 
ure, had  he  been  a  true  lover  of  books, 
with  a  library,  carefully  selected;  to  use 
the  shop  worn  phrase,  "favorite  authors" 
— i.  e.,  personal  to  him.  Thus  he  might 
have  passed  by  Voltaffe's  miscellaneous 
writings  and  tragedies  for  "Candide" 
and  some  volumes  of  the  great  man's 
letters.  He  would  not  have  spent  his 
substance  on  first  editions. 

As  a  child  Dr.  Rosenbach  in  the 
Philadelphia  bookshop  of  his  uncle 
Moses  realized  the  value,  commercial, 
of  books,  autographs,  manuscripts.  He 
says  more  than  once,  now  that  he  is 
famous  in  and  out  of  the  world  of 
books,  that  he  doesn't  care  a  tinker's 
damn  (he  spells  the  word  "dam")  about 
the  money  value  of  a  rarity;  yet  he 
tells  many  stories,  and  tells  them  well, 
about  discoveries,  transactions,  in  which 
a  book,  perhaps  of  httle  interest  in  it- 
self, bought  for  a  trifling  sum,  has 
brought  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
auction  room.  There  are  numberless 
instances.  How  many  of  these  bargains 
excite  envy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
judge  the  worth  of  a  book  by  its  con- 
tents, not  by  the  edition  in  hand,  not 
by  a  sumptuous  dress?  Dr.  Rosenbach 
has  not  quoted  the  quatrain  of  Burns 
who  saw  in  a  pompous  library  a  set  of 
Shakespeare's  plays. 
"Through  and  through  the  Inspired 
leaves 

Ye  maggots  take  your  windings. 
But  oh,  respect  his  lordship's  taste 
And  spare  the  golden  bindings." 
(We  quote  from  memory,  but  that  is 
the  substance  of  the  stinging  comment.) 

The  true  collector  looks  into  ash  cans, 
paws  over  discarded  piles  on  their  way 
to  the  paper  mill,  seeks  entrance  into 
.small-town  garrets.  Dr.  Rosenbach  says 
that  in  a  barrow  on  the  sidewalk  in  a 
New  England  city  he  picked  up  a  first 
edition  of  "Moby  Dick"  for  $2.  He  adds 
that  it  is  now  worth  about  $150.  We 
doubt  if  it  is  worth  that  today,  though 
some  of  the  reprints  omit  a  chapter,  also 
a  footnote.  He  thinks  that  if  Harry 
Elkins  Widener  had  lived  he  would  have 
been  the  greatest  collector  the  world 
has  ever  known. 


Lily  Morris  Also  Appears  for  Her 
;  Second  Week 

i    Lily  Morris,  the  boisterous  English 

comedienne,  carries  on  for  her  second 
.  week  at  the  B.  F.  Keith  'Theatre  this 
I  week,  and  continues  to  keep  her  audi- 
!  enre  in  a  pleasant  jframe  of  mind. 


Here  is  a  book  abounding  in  anecdotes. 
There  is  talk  about  old  books.  The  good 
doctor  visited  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  who 
told  him,  after  they  had  lighted  their 
cigars,  that  she  Wanted  Keats's  own  copy 
of  Shakespeare  with  Keats's  annotations 
more  than  anything  in  the  world.  "I 
put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  smiled. 
By  one  of  those  unusual  chances  which 
really  do  make  truth  stranger  than  fic- 
tion I  had  that  very  volume  in  my 
pocket.  She  caught  her  breath  and 
grew  quite  pale  with  joy  as  I  handed  it 
to  her."  There  are  stories  of  the  auc- 
tion rooms,  old  Bibles,  literary  forgeries, 
old  manuscripts.  One  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining chapters  is  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Children's  Books."  Who  would  not 
like  to  read  "A  Token  for  the  Children 
of  New  England,  or  Some  Examples  of 
Children,  in  whom  the  Fear  of  God  was 
remarkably  budding  before  they  died"? 
Elizabeth  Butcher  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1709.  "When  she  was  about  two 
years  and  a  half  old,  as  she  lay  in  her 
cradle  she  would  ask  herself  that  ques- 
tion, 'What  is  my  corrupt  nature?'  and 
would  make  answer  again  to  herself,  'It 
is  empty  of  grace,  bent  unto  sin,  and 
only  to  sin,  and  that  continually.' "  No 
wonder  Elizabeth  died  at  the  age  of  8 
years  and  11  months.  A  book  of  theo- 
logical discussion  for  Infants  published 
in  Boston  in  1714  contains  this  passage: 
"O  children  of  New  England,  poor 
hearts;  you  are  going  to  hell  indeed; 


flit,  will  a  dreaararfeng  w 

go  to  hell  from  New  England?"  It's  a 
wonder  that  for  these  days  a  pamplilel 
two  inches  square,  "The  Glass  of  Whis- 
key" (Philadelphia,  1830).  has  not  betn 
reprinted.  "There  is  a  bottle.  It  has 
something  in  it  which  Is  called  whiskey. 
Little  reader,  I  hope  you  will  never  taste 
any  as  long  as  you  live.  It  is  a  poison. 
So  is  brandy,  so  is  rum,  so  is  gin,  and 
many  other  drinks.  They  are  called 
strong  drink.  They  are  so  strong  that 
they  knock  people  down  and  kill  them 
They  are  sometimes  called  ardent  spirits 
'hat  is  burning  spirits.    They  burn  up 

those  who  drink  them."  The  lUustraftor"^ 
of  this  book  drew  a  bunch  of  grapwi  ^ 
beneath  the  title,  and  thus  spoke  well 
for  his  own  innocence. 

Another  Boston  book  (1772)  is  a 
"School  of  Good  Manners  composed  ' 
for  the  Help  of  Parents  in  teaching  their;  ^ 
Children  how  to  carry  It  in  their  places  I  ) 
during  their  Minority."  Under  "Be-  ' 
havior  when  in  company"  was  this  ^ 
golden  advice:  "Spit  not  in  the  room, 
but  in  the  corner."  We  should  like  to 
read  the  "Prodigal  Daughter"  (Boston, 
1771),  telling  how  "a  gentleman  of  vast 
estates  in  Bristol  had  a  proud  and 
disobedient  daughter,  who  because  her 
parents  would  not  support  her  in  all  her 
extravagance,  bargained  with  the  Devil 
to  poison  them.  How  an  Angel  in- 
formed her  parents  of  her  design.  How 
she  lay  in  a  trance  four  day;  and  when 
she  was  put  in  the  grave,  she  came  tc 
life  again."  In  the  Sunday  School 
library  of  our  little  village  in  the  sixties 
were  books  as  preposterous:  "Irish 
Amy";  "Tim  the  Scissors  Grinder"; 
"Tlie  Way  to  the  Pit";  also  a  story  of  a 
pious  little  circus  girl,  cruelly  treated 
by  the  ringmaster  whom  she  converted 
on  the  death  bed  while  the  clown  wept 
bitterly." 


I  The  ninth  chapter,  "The  Collector's; 
Best  Bet"  was  first  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  last  October.  (Dr. 
Rosenbach  dictated  his  articles  to  Miss 
Avery  Strakosch  (Mrs.  W.  K.  Denhauii 
This  probably  accounts  for  some  repeti- 
tions and  the  easy-going  style.)  Dr. 
j  Rosenbach  bids  budding  collectors  not 
I  despair.    "Things  which  are  considered 
f  valueless  today  may  soar  high  in  tamr 
'  in  the  near  future."    Mementos  of  tine 
Vv'orld  war,  now  tolerated  for  their  senti- 
mental value,  will  be  highly  estimated 
20  years  from  now,  coveted  objects  in 
the  eyes  of  collectors;  "to  the  perhaps 
more  discerning  ones  of  the  historian 
as  well."  No,  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin 
collecting  Americana.  "They  get  scarcer 
every   day;    they   will   never   be  any 
cheaper:  and  of  one  thing  you  may  be 
sure:    The  value  of  Americana  will  in- 
crease   with    the    rising   fortunes  of 
America." 


* 


Dr.  Rosenbach  is  not  a  biblioklept. 
for  a  biblioklept  steals  from  a  library, 
book  shop,  or  borrows  and  does  not  re 
turn.    The  doctor  is  an  intrepid  ad- 
venturer; at  times  an  archaeologist;  like 
wise  a  hunter  of  big  game. 

Miss  Seidlova  Gives  Program ! 
in  Jordan  Hall  ! 


Anca  Seidlova,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Brahms.  Sonata.  Opus  5;  Debussy; 
Prelude.  A  Minor;  Ravel.  Sonatine: 
Smetana.  On  the  Seashore;  Liszt,  Son- 
net of  Petrarch.  No.  104;  Peterkin, 
Dreamer's  Tale;  Pick-Mangiagalli. 
Dance  of  Olaf;  Liszt,  "St.  Francis  Wajk- 
ing  on  the  Waves." 

Miss  Seidlova.  last  night,  demonstra- 
ted to  her  audience  the  possession  of 
some  markedly  fine  musical  abilities. 
Deftly  indeed  she  played  the  Debussy 
prelude,  with  charm;  she  had  at  hand 
precisely  the  tone  to  suit  its.  turn  of 
melody,  cool  tone  and  clear,  and  she 
felt  the  force  of  its  rhythmic  scheme. 

In  the  Brahms  .sonata's  slow  move- 
ment Miss  Seidlova  also  did  some  ex- 
cellent playing.  Its  opening  melody — 
curiou.sly  phrased,  yet  plausibly — she  set 
forth  admirably,  with  sweet  singing  tone 
and  just  accentuation.  The  later  mel- 
ody she  let  float  out,  over  most  ju- 
diciously planned  ana  executed  accom- 
paniment, in  a  way*  that  testified  to 
technical  skill  and,  what  is  of  greater 
moment,  to  genuine  musical  imagina- 
tion. 

Well,  however,  as  she  played  its  an- 
dante. Miss  Seidlova  proved  herself  over 
bold  when  she  tackled  Brahms's  sonata. 
Granting,  for  the  moment,  that  she 
mu.st  play  it  at  all,  she  can  scarcely 
have  considered  conditions  thoroughly 
when  she  placed  first  on  her  program 
a  work  demanding  nearly  35  minutes 
in  performance;  interruptions  are  inev- 
itable, or  else  a  press  of  impatient  peo- 
ple standing  in  the  lobby. 

But  why  must  she  pla^  it  at  all? 
Works  So  long  are  not  in,'  taste  today; 
they  ought  to  be,  if  Miss  feeidlova  will, 
but  none  the  less  they  aranot.  To  con- 
vince the  public  agains/  its  will  thdt 
the  Brahms  sonata  offp/s  a  half  hour 
of  pleasant  music — that/  i-enture  is  for 
older  players  to  make  (nan  Miss  Seid- 
lova .  / 


m 


i 


li\  uo  iiH-aii.s;  u. 


i.Hi,  may  coun-1  a, Ballet Su! 
Is  grand  music,  L'sa^'S  Hu"b-'- 


r:is,  ahc 
1. 


passiona,te.  lURgcd,  siiblimp    Very  good.  ^     ,t  i      .  +».«<ii 

Leave  it,  then,  to  such  great  pianists  xhe  subject  of  Burton  Holmes  s travel 
as^  are  techmcally,  musically  and  tern-  ^.^Yae  in  Symphony  hall,  Friday  eve- 


peramentally  great  enough  to  interpret  'V""  ""^  e„ti,rH!iv  nftpmoon  will  be 
properly  music  that  is  Rrand.  et  cetera,  nine  and  Saturday  altemoon 
They  are  scarce,  greai  pianists,  and  "The  Frivolities  of  Pans, 
rarely  if  ever  are  they  found  among  ,    Florence  Owen,  soprano,  will  sing  In 
the  very  young.  .Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night.  Songs  by 

It  seems  a  pity  that  young  artists  gcarlatti,  Grctry.  Marcello,  Beethoven, 
recognize  so  unwillingly  the  limitations  g^rauss.  Trunk,  Schumann,  Poldowskl. 
that  naf-nvA  hno    r\o^'fnr/-o    cAf    iinon  i.,t;j^„  '  T-k.„^n>.o    rL»-of/>Vin ninov_  Chad- 


nature  has,  perforce,  set  upon 
them.  Tlie  opening  theme  of  that 
Brahms  sonata — not  many  pianists  at 
work  today  are  competent  to  do  it  jus- 
tice, and  those  who  are,  the  most  of 
them,  could  work  no  more  than  havoc 
with  the  second  theme.  The  most  of 
them,  though,  know  better  than  to  try. 
Young  pianists,  till  they  have  gained 
their  own  experience,  would  do  wisely 
1o  profit  bv  the  experience  of  others. 

R.  R.  G. 

/f  i^l^^ 

:•  n-iomas  Beecham,  Bart.,  will  con- 
•"t  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week. 

was  born  near  Liverpool  In  1879.  It 
KUld  appear   from   the  biographical 
.etch  in  the  latest  music  lexicons  that 
e  did  not  have  in  his  youth  an  exten- 
-  ve  musical  education.    Some  lessons 
in  composition  from  a  Dr.  Sweeting  and  j 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  a  few  from  , 
Varley  Roberts.    It  is  said  that  at  the 
age  of  10  he  founded  an  amateur  or- 
chestra and  at  a  concert  given  by  his 
1  father"Sir' Joseph,  took  the  place  of 
i  Hans  Richter,  who  was  Indisposed.  In 
1902  he  conducted  a  touring  opera  com- 
pany He  afterwards  studied  composition 
lor  a  year:  result,  three  operas  which  are 
still  in  manuscript.   It  was  in  1905  that 
he  conducted  an  orchestral  concert  for 
the  first  time  in  London.    Since  then 
his-  musical  life,  as  orchestral  and  oper- 
Uic  conductor,  has  been  one  of  incred- 
ible activity,  let  alone  his  brilliant  ca-  ; 
reer  as  an  operatic  manager.  He  found- 
ed the  New  Symphony  orchestra,  also 
the  Beecham  Symphony  orchestra. 

He  Introduced  many  operas  to  the 
London  public,  Russian,  French,  Italian, 
English.  He  has  been  a  staunch  friend 
of  Frederick  Delius  by  bringing  out  his 
works,  among  them  "A  Village  Romeo 
and  Juliet";  an  Intermezzo  from  this 
opera  is  on  the  program  of  this  week. 
He  was  knighted  by  King  George  in 
1914;  he  inherited  the  baronetcy  two 
years  later. 

I    Dr.  Eaglefleld-Hull  wrote  of  him:  "It 
[boes  without  saying  that  Beecham  has 
lone  more  than  any  living  man  toward 
;he  establishment  of  grand  opera  In 
England.   ...  As  conductor,  he  add- 
-d  a  greater  zest  and  a  finer  line  to  the 
^.-orks  of  Mozart.    He  rejuvenated  the^ 
jrograms  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Society   concerts  during   the  seasons 
;\'hen  he  was  artistic  director,  1916-17 
ind  1917-18;  and  he  did  the  same  for 
he  Halle  orchestra  concerts  in  Man- 
hester." 


Wider  Duparc,  Grctchani'nov,  Chad- 
wick,  Shaw,  W.  S.  Smith,  Clough-Leiter. 

Povla  Frljsh^  accompanied  by  Prank 
Bibb,  will  sing)  in  Jordan  hall  Saturday 
afternoon.  She  has  arranged,  as  is  her 
custom,  an  unconventional  program: 
Songs  by  Benati,  Rameau,  Schubert. 
Debussy  (Le  Balcon),  Chabrier,  Ravel, 
Sulcz  De  Palla,  Krick,  Moussorgsky,  Cui, 
Poldowskl,  Sibelius,  Kjaerulf,  Grieg, 
Schpejrbeck.  ^  

The  concerts  of  next  Sunday  will  be 
as  follows:  Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M., 
Marion  Talley,  soprano;  arias  by  Bellini 
and  Ambroise  Thomas,  with  songs  by 
Chopin,  Brahms,  Lilljebjorn,  Homer, 
iReger,  Bishop  and  La  Forge's  arrange- 
iment  of  Strauss's  "Blue  Danube.'  David 
Isterkin,  violinist,  will  play  music  by 
'Heuberger,  Logan,  Prancoeur-Kreisler. 
!  The  People's  Symphony  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall  at  3:30 

\  o'clock.  „  . 

1  Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M.. 
;  Choral  society  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  8  P.  M. 
"Modern  Piano  Music  of  the  French, 
Russian  and  English  Schools,"  Eliza- 
beth Siedhoff,  pianist  and  lecturer. 
I  Ford  hall,  7:30  P.  M.:  West  End 
House  Glee  Club;  George  Dane,  con- 
ductor. 


His  program  for  this  week  Is  an  un- 
isual  one.    First,  a  Suite  made  up  ol 
xcerpts  from  operas  by  Handel:  Over- 
ture to  "Teseo";  Musette  from  "II  Pastor 
Fido,"  Bourree  from  "Rodrigo."  (This 
last  opera  was  produced  at  Florence; 
the  heroine,  according  to  tradition,  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  Handel.)  Then 
comes  "The  Walk  to  the  Paradise  Gar- 
Iden."   from   "A   Village   Romeo  and 
JuUet,"  an  opera  wliich  was  first  per- 
'formed  in  German  and  at  Berlin.  De- 
lus.  aided  by  his  wife,  wrote  the  libretto, 
vhich  is  based  on  a  story  by  Gottfried 
iKfller,  the  Swiss  author.    "This  Inter- 
mezzo, it  is  said,  is  the  epitome  of  the 
>,  iTole  opera.  The  music  by  Handel  and 
Dei;iis  will  be  heard  in  Boston  for  the 
f".rft,  time. 

The  rest  of  the  program  is  as  fol- 
vj;  Berlioz,  "Royal  Hunt  and  Tem- 
from  "The  Trojans";  Mozart, 
.Symphony  C  Major  (K.  338),  a  sympho- 
r/'.-  without  a  minuet;  Strauss,  "Ein 
Hcldenleben." 


Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducted  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  as  a  guest 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New 
York  on  Jan.  13th.  His  program  was  the 
same  as  that  of  this  week  with  the 
substitution  of  the  Prelude  to  "The 
Mastersingers"  for  "Ein  Heldenleben. 
He  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  Mr. 
Henderson  said  that  his  "sweeping  beat 
and  his  restless  peripatetics  were  en- 
trancing to  the  eye.    At  times,  too,  his 
flying  coat-tails  rivaled  those  of  the 
departed  Reiner."   Mr.  Ernest  Newman 
1  recently  wrote,  apropes  of  London's  or- 
chestras, that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  worked 
I  much  harder  physically,  gestured  more 
I  violently  in  London  than  in  Boston,  in 
order  to  drive   home    the    effects  he 
wished  to  make.   Probably  Sir  Thomas 
will  find  that  it  is  not  so  necessary  for 
him  to  go  through  sets  of  calisthenics 
when  he  faces  the  orchestras  of  Boston 
and  New  York. 

The  Sun  said  of  the  second  concert 
last  Sunday:  "No  conductor  of  present 
times  could  ask  for  a  warmer  tribute  of 
admiration  and  esteem  than  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  received  yesterday  from  an 
audience  packing  the  great  auditorium. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Segovia's  extraordinary  command  of 
all  known  and  hitherto  unsupposed  re- 
sources of  the  guitar,  but  is  not  the  in- 
strument itself  for  a  smaller  room  than 
the  ordinary  theatre  or  concert  hall? 
The  guitar  is  an  intimate  instrument, 
and  there  must  be  intimate  relations 
between  the  player  and  the  hearer. 


Good  tone,  no  doubt,  Miss  Spcare  ad- 
mires; she  makes  use  of  It  whenever  her 
technique  permits.  And— be  it  set  down 
to  her  credit — she  does  not  force.  A 
smooth  legato  she  has  also  developed, 
and  a  way  of  phrasing  that  Is  musically  | 
intelligent.  I 

Since,  as  it  appears.  Miss  Speare  has  | 
gained  the  most  of  her  experience  on  > 

the  operatic  stace,  it  not  unnaturally 
follows  that  she  has  yet  to  learn  the 
routine  of  the  concert  hall.  Dramatic 
action,  an  orchestra,  costumes — these 
operatic  helps  are  very  helps  Indeed. 
In  concert,  Miss  Speare  will  learn,  an 
air,  to  make  Its  effect,  demands  more 
finished  singing — a  warmer  vocal  color, 
finer  nuances  and  rhythm,  sharper 
characterization — not  to  say  a  more  I 
compelling  emotion,  than  the  same  air 
sung  in  opera.  These  elements  of  fine 
singing  Miss  Speare  must  develop  if  j 
she  hopes  for  a  career  in  concert.  'They  ' 
will  do  her  no  harm  even  if  she  devotes 
herself  to  opera,  where,  though  less  will 
do,  more  will  work  no  damage. 

Miss  Speare  had  the  help  last  night 
of  John  Doane,  who  furnished  neat  ac- 
companiments, and  of  Georges  Laurent, 
vvfhose  beautiful  tone  sounded  its  very 
most  beautiful  in  the  David  aria.  The 
audience,  large,  applauded  Miss  Speare 
cordially,  R.  R.  G. 

jPAULBREGOR 

Last  evening  In  Jordan  hall,  Mr.  Paul 
Bregor  highly  entertained  a  fair-sized 
audience  in  a  piano  recital  of  the  fol- 
lowing numbers:  Sonata  In  A  major, 
Schubert;  intermezzo  E  flat  minor, 
Brahms;  variations  and  fugue  on  theme 
by  Handel  by  Brahms.  Three  pieces  by 
Prokofieff,  Caselle  and  Albeniz;  a  ro- 
mance and  toccata  by  Schumann,  a 
group  by  Chopin,  and  Nalla  by  Dohn- 
amyi.  . 
Mr.  Bregor  selected  pieces  from  the 


rciiv  iiibcr   •.     1   llie  w 
couici  get  at  :ik;  avfrage  in 
a  plate  of  beans,  a  hunk  of  bio 
with  butter,  and  a  large  cup  < 
with  sugar  and  milk  for  10  cents  - 
was  before  hot  dogs  were  offered  to  the 
public.  ,   .  J 

Speaking  of  hot  dogs  reminds  me  ot 
the  old  conundrum,  which,  m  »arry 
Lander  would  .say,  "If  you  had  not 
heard  it  before,  it  would  be  new  to  you. 
How  many  sausages  would  it  take  to 
reach  from  the  earth  to  the  moon? 
Only  one,  if  It  were  long  enough. 

xl.  B, 


classical  school  that  were  better  adapted 
for  a  display  of  his  musicianship  and  ex- 
tensive technic  rather  than  to  please  a 
gathering.of  people  who  are  not  trained 
to  such  serious  work  as  the  labored  and 
voluminous  variations  as  the  Brahms 
number.  The  days  are  gone  when  a 
pianist  can  choose  his  program  material 
for  their  scholastic  or  instructive  worth 
alone. 

Coming  to  the  romantic  school,  Mr. 
Bregor  played  the  Toccata  by  Schu- 
mann (suggested  by  the  less  inspired 
Toccata  of  Carl  Czerny),  and  gave  a 
brilliant  display  of  technic.  The  Chopin 
group  were  not  selected  from  the  greater 
Chopin,  and  this,  perhaps,  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  Prom  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bregor  is  denied  by  nature  the  use  of 
any  but  the  sustaining  pedal,  one  Is 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  music  he 
creates  in  spite  of  this  tremendous  han-  i 
dicap.  As  a  pianist  today  is  judged  by  j 
his  range  of  tone-color,  much  of  which 


The  company  now  performing  operas 
!  in  New  York  provides  two  tenors  for 
l"Faust";  one  for  the  old  philosopher; 
ithe  other  for  the  sprightly  youth  en- 
amored of  Margaret.    Why  not  two 
sopranos:  One  tor  the  innocent  maiden; 
the  other  far  the  action  after  the 
igardm  mcm!  ^  


Dorothy  Speate,  soprano,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Symphony  hall: 

T)ph  Vieni.  Non  Tardar.  Mozart:  Quel  Eus- 
relletto.  Paradies:  Nina.  Pergolesi;  a  pas- 
fnral  from  ■■Rosalinda."  Veracini.  a"-,  I"' 
Ia  L'  Dcpuis  le  Jour,  CharpeinUer:  Petitee 
RnsPfi'Cesek-  Nnit  d'Efoiles,  Debussy Dan- 
'fnns  la  Gieue  PoldowsUv:  Charmant.  Oiseau. 
mvid:  Ma"dalen  at  Michaels  Gate  Leh- 
mann-  On  'Wing-s  of  Sons.  Mendelssolin:  To- 
nilht.'  Barnett:  Moonlight-Starligrht.  Gilberte. 

I    Miss  Speare,  on  her  first  Boston  ap- 
pearance since  her  study  and  operatic 
j  appearances  abroad,  showed  that  she 

j  has  brought  home  with  her  a  voice  of 
jhigh  native  worth.  She  gives  freely  of 
I  high  tones  pleasantly  light  and  sweet; 
I  sometimes  she  sounds    forth  medium 
;  tones,  both  loud  or  soft,  delightfully 
I  ■wl'Srm  in  quality,  individual  too.  If  only 
!  Miss  Speare,  or  her  teachers,  would 
recognize  the  existence — also  the  prop- 
[i  erties — of  the  various  resonances  that 
jcii  uiicgui,  |i  undoubtedly  do  exist,  and  set  to  the  task 
Massenet's    "Werther,"     and    Verdi's  j  of  blending  them  in  due  proportion,  she 
A-.da";     songs  by  Beethoven,  Bach, 'would  find  her  beautiful    tones  more 

Hermann,  Poston.  The  orches- '  »  „  . 

-    :vtureto"Idomeneo."  ''=™s'^^^^  t^^^n    they  ap- 


Percy  Grainger  will  play  the  piano  to- 
_  gilt  in  Symphony  hall  for  the  benefit 
o£  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House.  Music  by  ; 
Bacli,  and  Bach-Busoni;  Chopin,  Cyril 
.Scott,  Ravel,  Strauss-Grainger,  and 
Grninger,  whose  Jutish  Medley  is  based 
01  Danish  folksongs  collected  in  Jut- 
i.nid. 

Karl  Neumann,  tenor,  and  Boston 
Snifonletta,  conducted  by  Arthur  Pied- 
Ifi,  will  give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall 
tonight.  Mr.  Neumann  is  described  as 
the  "principal  lyric  tenor  at  the  Vienna 
1,  ODcra  House  (1919t1924)  and  at.  the 
)Prague  Opera  Hous6  C1924-1927).  He 
1  v,;n  sing  arias  from  Mozart's  "Idome- 
neo,"  Tchaikovsky's  "Eugen  Onegin," 


depends  on  the  technic  of  the  pedals,  It 

must  be  obvious  how  great  a  drawback 
this  limitation  Involves,  Mr.  Bregor  has 
a  most  brilliant  keyboard  technic,  com- 
bined with  good  musical  feeling,  and 
being  a  young  man  still,  he  has  all  else 
in  his  favor,  and  will  no  doubt  give  a 
good  account  of  his  talents  in  the 
future.    A.  H.  D. 

GOD'S  ODD  OOD 

(For  As  th»  World 

Ayet  Scour  the  seas  'round  NofVWii 

Select  Its  finest  cod;        .  ^ 
\    Then  ship  the  gem  to  CKSoawaj 
(A  bit  reduced  in  "Pod"). 
For  how  could  fish  "die"  D«6t« 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  plates  of  Massachuaotti(| 
For  our  sake,  and  lor  God's? 

B.  NASON  HAMIilK. 


As  The  World  Wags: 

Llssun!  Your  Mr.  Goodwin  might  | 
serve  codfish  cakes  on  your  plates,  as  * 
snappy  gesture  to  those  high-brows  who 
want  their  fish  gamlshed  with  hook, 
line  and  sinker  to  denote  Its  pedigree^ 
Down  here  in  Rhode  Island  we  pla-y 
safe  by  putting  tomatoes  in  our  chow- 
der to  disguise  the  malicious  clam  or 
absence  thereor^  ^  DRUMMER. 

Providence,  R.  I.  

Mr.  P.  P.  Harbour  of  Mansfield  Is 
moved  to  express  this  wish: 
I'd  love  to  be  an  Eskimo, 
He  never  has  to  shovel  snow, 

Why  should  he?  What's  the  use? 
He  doesn't  have  to  shovel  coal. 
He  just  crawls  in  a  smoky  hole, 
And  shivers  like  the  deuce. 

OH-A  GWLCH  GLEANINGS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Old  Simeon  Millard  slipped  his  halter 
unexpectedly  sometime  Thursday  night 
He  left  the  biggest  collection  of  empties 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Funeral  Saturday  P.  M.  as  soon  as  the 
movies  are  over. 

Wesley  Marsh,  the  young  drug  cleric, 
who  was  married  recently  and  settled 
in  our  midst  was.  sitting  upstairs  with 
his  bride  Sunday  evenirig  when  some- 
one rang  the  door  bell  loudly.  He 
forgot  he  was  married  and  jumped  out 
the  window.  .        , , 

An  Eastern  bootlegger  in  a  big  car 
blew  in  town  a  few  days  ago-   He  sold 
his  cargo  and  took  many  orders.   Wei-  , 
come  little  stranger!  „j„.,. 

Roscoe  Nutting  hit  the  sawdust  trail 
at  the  revival  in  Canton,  Sunday  even- 
ins  He  had  come  home  tight  every 
night  since  Armistice  day.  He  came 
home  sober  after  the  revival  His  dog 
did  not  recognize  him  and  bit  him  m 

*Tom^Grannock  was  bull-dogging  a  big 
steer  at  the  county  rodeo,  when  he 
slipped  and  fell  on  his  back.  "The  steer 
stepped  on  his  chest.  No^r*%^^«« 
broken,  but  three  cigars  were.  Tough 

'"'The'^°fTrry  boat  VTrni  Bang,  which 
Henley  Gaber  has  run  across  Antler 
creek  for  many  years,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  one.  Hen's  daughter 
^oes  to  normal  school.  She  made  him 
change  the  name  to  Psyche^  The  round 
house  gang  argued  all  day  what  it 
meant.  ^  Rnally  the  hor^„^  ^^^^^^^^ 
pedler  said  it  was  French  for  fish  and 
the  war  was  over.  J.  l,. 


Oitr  readers  ars  evidently  exercised 
over  the  fish  plate.  Mr.  John  W,  Luce 
writes:  "I  am  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
cede Jesse  Pomeroy's  prowess  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  linguist,  but  I  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit his  ability  as  an  artist  when  he 
designed  the  cod  on  the  automobile 
license  plates." 

I  As  the  World  Wagst 

As  the  automobile  number  plates  arc 
I  still  the  subject  of  comment,  may  1  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words: 

If  the  general  color  had  been  white 
and  the  number  a  vivid  green,  the 
shamrock  on  one  of  the  comers  would 
have  been  quite  ornamental. 

As  to  the  fish,  why  is  it  called  a  cod- 
fish? The  fact  ^5  i:  is  a  whitefish  (see 
th(>  tiictionary)  bey  nd  dispute. 


HARDY  AND  PKOtTST 

In  1910  Marcel  Proust  wrote  to  Rob- 
ert de  Billy:  "I  have  just  been  reading 
a  very  beautiful  book  which  unfor- 
tunately resembles  a  little  (but  it's  a 
thousand  times  better)  what  I  am  do- 
ing, 'The  Well-Beloved,'  by  Tho;ras 
Hardy.  It  does  not  lack  even  the  toucb^ 
1  of  the  grotesque  which  enters  into  gre?/ 
'  works.  It  is  curious  that  in.  all  the 
most  different  classes  of  books,  from 
George  Eliot  to  Hardy,  from  Stevenson 
to  Emerson,  there  is  no  literature  which 
exerts  a  power  over  one  comparable  to 
the  English  or  American.  The  German, 
the  ItaUan,  often  the  French  leaves  me 
indifferent;  but  two  pages  of  'The  Mill 
on  the  Floss'  make  me  weep.  I  know 
that  Ruskin  abominated  this  novel,  but 
I  reconcile  these  enemy  gods  in  the 
Pantheon  of  my  admiration." 

The  title  of  this  novel  by  Hardy  when 
it  was  first  published  in  a  London 
periodical  was  "The  Pursuit  of  the  Well- 
Beloved."  The  title  was  changed  for 
the  book  to  "The  Well -Beloved:  a 
Sketch  of  a  Temperament."  The  novel 
foUowed  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  which  was 
so  abominably,  so  absiurdly  treated  by 
the  English  reviewers  that  Hardy  re- 
solved to  write  novels  no  longer.  To  us  ; 
"The  Well-Beloved"  Is  one  of  his  most 
ironical  books.  . 


COMING  EVENTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  submit  Boston  Agenda  for  1928. 
Cossacks  of  the  Great  Moral  'Uplitr 
(in  plain  clothes) ,  watching  for  bran- 
died  sauces  in  restaurants.  Expeit 
sniffers     Inhaling  '  atmosphere  for 


I  a 
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I  cracked    ice,  ginger    ale  ai),a    la,  :.. 
I  glasses  in  combination.  Metrc^olitavi 
constabulary  led  by  Chief  Prodnose  ban- 
shing  books  to  Cambridge  under  tlie 
19  44-100  standard  of  purity  and  work- 
ng  feverishly  to  get  a  second  50.  Cir- 
pjular-brained  anti-tobacco  klan,  chaf- 
"Ing  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  to 
decide  on  proposal  to  allow  mixture  of 
lem  leaves  and  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  tobacco  for  adult  addicts.  Private 
interests  league  (branch  of  the  Hood- 
ed Night  Riders)  agitating  for  monopoly 
on  slander  to  assure  our  virgin  shores 
safety  from  alien  evangelists  (female  i, 
and  domestic  Christians  (male  modern- 
jts).    Anti-evolutionists    to  establish 
mtl-Slmlan  zoo  and  anti-Darwnnian 
^luseum  as  universities  for  Rollo  and 
'PoUyanna.    Aj.nual  Konklave  of  Fun- 
damentalists to  consider  an  emergency 
measure,  the  Spanish  inquisition  meth- 
.Ods  applicable  to  American  needs.  Or- 
ganization of  society  for  the  prevention 
of  bull  fights  in  foreign  climes  to  save 
Col.  Lindbergh  from  perdition.  Con- 
{Eular  inspection  committee  to  hear  re- 
[ports  of  sleuths  on  American  consuls 
>ho  sip  champagne  at  official  banquets 
luring  toasts  to  heads  of  states  (with 
lames  and  dates).    Lord's  day  alliance  i 
...  conduct  under  cover  campaign  for  j 
[IB.  week-end  Sunday.    Lemonade  week  | 
land  Uncle's  day  under  discussion  by 
'citizens  unable  to  make  the  grade  of 
feeble-minded  objects. 

What  are  the  other  progressive  cities  i 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  doing  for  American  | 
Ideals?     Answer  care  Moimtaln  Side 
(where  freedom  rings  occasionally). 

ANTIPHLOGISTINS.     ,  , 


riousiy,  mignt  p'fernaps 
,  .L  >;  11  a  a  performance  more  im-- 
piessiTe.  more  impassioned.  From  that 
same  opera  Mr.  Neumann  sang  an  air, 
"Fuor  del  mar."  To  an  accompaniment 
that  furnished  the  vigor  Mozart  prob- 
ably wanted,  though  scarcely  the  ele- 
gance, Mr.  Neumann  sang'  with  quali- 
ties quite  similar;  to  his  coloratura  he 
unquestionably  lent  force.  He  did  much 
the  same  with  a  Bach  aria,  '  Stuermt 
nur"  from  one  of  the  cantatas, 
i  So  he  dealt,  in  turn,  with  his  songs, 
I  Beethoven's  "Adelaide,"  "Und  willst  du 
deinen  Liebsten  sterben  sehen,"  by  Wolf, 
and  Strauss's  "Heimliche  Auffordes- 
ung."  In  their  acceptance  of  Mi-.  Neu- 
I  mann's  vocal  methods  listeners  will  dis- 
agree. Everybody,  however,  must  respect 
his  earnest  endeavor  to  get  from  a  song 
all  that  in  it  lies,  both  musical  and 
dramatic;  everj'body,  too,  must  en\'y  him 
the  amazing  distinctness  of  his  Ger- 
man articulation. 

After  the  Bach  air  the  Sinfonietta 
played  a  ballet  suite  of  Gluck  music 
arranged  by  Orotee.  Beautifully  they 
played  it,  with  lovely  tone,  the  balance 
of  Instruments  perfect.  They  turned 
their  phrases  delightfully,  and,  above 
all,  their  rhythm!  Feet  could  be  seen 
a-tapping  to  the  not  precisely  sprightly 
measure  of  the  dance  from  "Orpheus"! 
A  triumph! 

Mr.  Neumann  was  set  down  to  sing 
later  Lenski's  air  from  "Eugen  Onegin," 
an  air  from  "Werther,"  and  "Celeste 
Aida,"  also  two  songs:  "Solomo"  by 
Hermann  and  "The  Bellman's  Song," 
by  Boston.  The  Sinfonietta  played  fur- 
ther Albeniz's  Spanish  rhapsody. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  braved  -wind 
and  weather  to  hear  the  concert. 

R.  R.  G, 


SirThomas  Beecham, Guest 
Conductor,  Leads  with 
Notable  Skill  j 

~  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Bart.,  con- 
ducted, as  a  guest,  the  13*^  (concert  o 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestia  yester 

self  gladly  to  his  honeyed  speech,  his 
irresistible  caresses.  qafonov. 
dir  Thomas  conducts,  like  oaionuv. 

Hands  can  be  mformmg.  they  can  ai!=u 
''^trpTogram  arranged  for  th%con. 
cer^t  wa^  an  unusual  one^  ^X^^^^- 
ins  the  order         ^il^  symphony 


Slandered  Dead 


!  PERCY  GRAINGER 

Symphony  ^all  was  well  filled  last 

evening  with  an  enthusiastic  audience 
for  a  program  of  pianoforte  music  by 
Percy  Grainger,  English  pianist  and 
composer.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  for 
organ,  Bach;  four  choral-preludes, 
Bach-Busonl;  Sonata  B  flat  minor,  op_ 
35,  Chopin;  two  pieces  by  Scott  and 
Ravel,  and  two  by  Grainger. 

The  concert  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  a  settle-  , 
ment  in  the  South  end  of  Bosion.  So- 
ciety of  Boston  was  well  represented. 
Mr.  Grainger  has  an  original  touch  and 
a  finished  technic,  but  in  the  long  run 
It  has  a  sameness  when  the  music  is 
pot  varied  enough  to  relieve  it.  This 
was  noticeable  last  evening  when,  after 
the  Bach  Toccata,  he  played  four 
chorale-preludes.  These  gave  an  im- 
pression of  studio  practice  rather  than 
artistic  reaction.  He  does  however, 
possess  a  strong  rhythmic  sense  which 
made  the  Bach  playing  ,unusually  in- 
teresting, especially  as  he  used  the' 
modernized  arrangements  of  Tausig  and 
Busoni.  These  become  ponderous  at 
times,  to  the  verge  of  bravura. 

Not  until  thg  Chopin  sonata  did  the 
piano  "sing".  Here  Mr.  Grainger  showed 
I  his  great  skill  and  musical  taste.  This 
'was  the  onlv  full  fledged  number,  for 
he  piano  on  the  program,  and  is  the 
IP  that  was  most  enjoyed  by  the  audi- 
re  which  readily  recognized  it  as  the 
iinax  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Grainger 
13  obliged  to  respond  to  three  encores 

I  before  the  enthusiasm  over  the  num- 
'  ber  subsided. 

The  Chopin  sonata  redeemed  the  con- 
cert last  evening,  for  this  is  a  com- 
position of  full  stature.  In  it,  Mr.  Grain- 
<  pf  proved  himself  the  pianist  and  art- 
we  know  him  to  be.  The  last  two 
mbers  on  the  program  were  trans- 
it uptions,  one  on  "The  Rose  Bearer" 
opera  by  Strauss,  the  other  based  on 
Jutlsh  folksongs,  both  by  Mr.  Grainger, 
and  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
They  are  effective  pieces,  but  intended 
for  concert  pianists.  A.  H.  D. 


I  KARL  NEUMANN 

SriTopt"irairs,hem^^^^^^^^^ 
i^ones  Whatever  of  makmg  up  his ^P-^ 
g^m  for  the  most  part  KO  ^ 

°U?s"to  quSnfW  Singers,  how- j 

^^'Snct  these  airs  c^^^ouWor  a^^^ 

chestral  accompaniment, 
took  a  step  further  along  his  w  ^^^^ 

provided  o"  o^/^^^'die'r  conductor, 
smfoniet  a    AitUar  Fied  er 
.,.  small  one,  to  be  sure,  "  ^^e  Sin- 

for  the  purpose.    For  ^J^  '^^y  ^nd 
fonietta  played  P}^^«^,  ^l^'fongs  to  the 
Mr.  Neumann  also  sang  song  ^j^^ 
piano  a-ccompanimeiit  of  Mr^ 
A  more  judicious  concert  pian 

°"4ue 'orchestra  led  off  P~S^^ 
with  Mozart's  overture  to  Womenw. 
^T^e  performance  was  very  sood'„^  the 
of  most  McMrt  Perfom*nces  to 
dav-  Mozart  himself,  who.  took  m..t 


If  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Richard 
the  Third,  Lucretia  Borgia,  Machia- 
velli  have  of  late  years  been  treated 
kindly  by  historians  and  biographers, 
who  have  even  extolled  them  for  their 
good  works,  famous  men  and  wonien 
of  more  recent  years  have  fallen  vic- 
'tims,  though  dead,  to  the  disciples 
of  the  new  and  lively  schooL  In  their 
anxiety  to  please  the  public,  that  prof- 
its may  accruo  to  themselves,  they 
empty  the  waste  baskets  of  the  de- 
parted and  are  not  ashamed  of  put- 
ting their  hands  In  ash  and  garbage 

cans.  ,   .    ,  . 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Anatole 
France,  one  Brousson  published  his 
reminiscences  of  the  lambent  and 
compassionate  ironist,  under  the  title: 
"Anatole   France   in   Slippers."  As 
Brousson  had  been  France's  secre- 
tary for  a  time,  his  stories  about  his 
master,  some  of  them  scandalous,  ne- 
cessitating expurgation  in  the  Eng- 
lish -translation,   were   accepted  by 
those  who  knew  Fi-ance  only  by  his 
I  printed  works.  Thus  Brousson  worked 
I  the  memory  of  his  master  grievous 
1  injury,  but  put  money  in  his  purse 
I    Now  Brousson  has  published  a  stlU 

more  scandalous  book,  Purporting  to 

S 

to  South  America 
lies  repeatedly  in  the  "Itinerary'-has 
been  proved  by  Incensed  Parisian  writ- 
ers who  have  pointed  out  false  state- 
Iments  easily  refuted. 
I    The  testimony  of  a  discharged  ser- 
,  vant  is  of  little  value  in  a  court  of  law. 
Brousson  was  sent  back  to  Paris  as 
1  soon  as  France  touched  South  Ameri- 
can  soil.  There  was  just  cause  for  the 
i  dismissal.   Now  Brousson,  by  defiling 
the  memory  of  a  great  writer,  seeks 
1  his  revenge.   It  is  no  excuse  for  him 
10  say,  "No  man  Is  a  hero  to  his 
secretary,"  for  there  are  many  In- 
stances where  secretaries  have  en- 
larged the  greatness  of  their  employ- 
ers by  their  loyalty  to  the  dead.  Mau- 
passant's valet  wrote  of  his  master, 
but  |n  admiration,  though  he  knew 
his  weaknesses,  not  in  derogation. 
'    "Death  hath  this  also,"  wrote  Ba- 
con in  his  stately  manner;  "that  it 
openeth  the  gate  to  gpod  fame,  and 
extinguisheth  envy."  And  in  like  man- 
ner runs  the  old  Latin  proverb.  We 
have  changed  aU  that.    The  public 
must  be  amused;  the  publishers  must 
advertise  "best  sellers."    What  .surer 
way  to  literary  success  than  to  expose 
the  follies,  the  weaknesses  qf  those 
long  thought  to  be  great  and  good? 
And  so  Anatole  France,  with  Florence 
Nightingale-,  V/ashington,  and  even 
Beethoven,  has  not  escaped  calumny. 


(the  one  in  O  majui  ,j  ^  ,„  after 

uet,  K  338)  oommg  immediately  a 

•  '.rt,  "Zt  and  coXng-  before 
^,i^.^^l^eiV.^n  the  concert 

^rcUlnX^artihTsm^^^^ 

,1.    ci,.  Thnmas  from  tnree 
ranged  by  Sir  jfigent  open- 

Handel's  operas:  t'^e  ^^^^^po'- a  charm- 
ins  01  the  overture  to  Teseo, 
ing  musette  from       pastor  Fi^^  ^^^^ 
an  energetic  bustim. 
"Rodrigo."    Sir  Thomas  II      j  tten 
eral  suites  .  from_  Handel  s        b  ^^^ 


■'.  niiif;.:  i:v:n  once  ■  •  ;■  - 
iLi.  ii'iijly,  as  in  the  Recognition  scene 
in  '  Elektra."  Nor  was  it  the  fault  of 
the  conductor  that  "Ein  Heldenleben"  no 
longer  seemed  great  and  enduring.  Sir 
Thomas,  as  a  finely  equipped  and  imag- 
inative conductor,  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  audience  and  orchestra." 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week,  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  conductor,  will  be  as  follows:' 
Beck  Symphony  No.  3  for  strings  (first, 
performance);  Dukas,  "The  Peri"; 
Liadov,  eight  Russian  folk  songs  for; 
orchestra  op.  58  (first  time  at  these 
concerts);  Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  li 
E  minor. 

SIXTEEN 
\         Like  a  white  pear  tree.  . 
1  On  the  young  grass 

■  You  shower  petals 

For  all  who  pass. 

How  shall  I  tell  you 

(Who  could  not  guess)  i 
How  life  will  «trlp  you 

Of  lovelinessl 

-IbERYL  v.  THOMPSON. 

WHAT'sTn  a  NAME? 

n^^^ft'r^lW  Of  the  Daily; 

1     item  of  in?«-est  concerning  the  impend-  i 
^"^Ttemr^^oum  carnival  «^ 
will  incorpo^.t-.ete'uils  'yelrwhen'u 

L^c^co^m^  P^^nK^||^|.,r^o^„  ?.^e 

I  rJ^T^  the  trutils  wm  bfsSected 
1  fairest  oi  '■'J^"  ,    ,■  tvnifies  the  at- 
rphe?e%:rspl^r3t?iis  Dartjmouth 

carnival  of       and  sfiow^  ^ 

'foU'o^d  Wend?  M?s?  JaSe  Winter- 
er A' -  invk^^^^^^ 
val? 

Wamesit.  , 


'  In  the 

yesterday    the  strength 


of  arias  and  instrume".a,  ^jth 
any  composer  equalled  for  streng 
tenderness  the  giant  Handel^. 


performance  yesieiu^j  thp'simple,  ap- 
5^.;s  not  unCmly  exerted_  the^^^-^Pti^en- 
pe^iin-  tenderness  ^s  "Oi  ^.j^^^ 

---IrT^s'^^S^-- 

^,.r^r^ote?J;e^nn^^- 
t^e  lyrical  measures   ^     The   k  y^,^ 
Hunt  and    Tempest     from  ^^^^.^ 
"Troians"    were  sung 
simr)i:city  and  ^armtn 

The  suite  fr°mf^the  first  time;  so 
perfoimed  here  for  the  nr 
Ws  the  Intermezzo    The  w 
paradise"  from  Dehus  s  opera^.^^^  idiom 

Romeo  and  ■J^^fv-^  baffled  many  of 
of  this  composer  has  batneo  ^.^^ 

us:  seeming  to  some  tne  e  p  ^j. 
a  singular  aloofness^  humanity;  music 
most  detached  from  human 
indifferent  t_o  effects  of  glowmg 
now  pal.  and  di^ab^  not  withou  ^  ^_ 

ot  Rcerb-.j,.  music  "  ^o  reveals 


friend  to  Delius,  brought  out  th^  opera 
in  London  and  .revived  it  only  seven 
vpars  aeo  Admirable  as  was  tne  pei 
Canfe  yesterday  the  music  itself 
was  there,  calling  only  for  a  skilful  ana 
sympathetic  interpreter 

From  his  conducting  of  music  oy 
Hana"  1  Delius,  Berlioz,  Mozart  and  the 
results  he  obtained,  it  was  p  ain  tha 
Civ  -Thnma.;  is  not  a  "specialist.'  but 
•  f  ..Jn  acquainted  with  schools  ancient 
an-1  modern,  realizing  that  old  music 
nf  r-,«  finest  quality  is  modern,  yes  con- 
?f.^poraneoU'withV  While  m^^^^^^^ 
-.•n  miivc  even  music  of  recent  yeais, 
i  "ho"^  lessly  old-fashioned.  The  reading 
ot  Mozart's  symphony  was  delightful 
so  frank   so  well-proportioned,  without 
th.  taint  of  exaggeration  or  perverteo 
leading  in  the  vain  search  after  mod- 
"^Ss's  "Heldenleben"  filled  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  concert.    Are  not  the 
heioib  sections  of  this  musical  auto- 
biography growing  less  and  less  heroic; 
are  not  many  pages  now  commonplace? 
Where  i^  the  freshness  the  surprising  m- 

-^^•hl^^T^fS^S^'^a^SJ^ 

ir^te^^o^^ThV^^s  To'lS' 
'^""'"InnnMns     In  the  section  where 

^°fltandsTu^1n'welco°me  relief  from 
,?^-af ^neVa'l  the\et?er  Strauss,  thej 


Sufe"  tself.-Arnold  Bennett.  ; 

AMOCH  AND  JOHN  , 

As  the  World  wags: ^  ^  ; 

on  a  heaistone,  the  names  of    .    .  • 
^Th^?-  ^^^^t^^or^lnstitute.  Boston 
mJss!  was  founded  with  money  left^y , 
Arioch  Wentyjortb.  If  ^^'^XrioST  Went- 

"In'^thelame  Issue  of  The  Herald  un,-, 
der  "Selections  from  Our  MaiV  Bag^.; 

Tcypsy)  and  spoke  tL  Romany  tongue 

are  firm'beUevers  m  Go^d  a^d^^^fu^ure 
Dover,  N.  H. 


SIDEWALKS  OF  BOSTON 

(By  one  leaving  the  town) 
Farewell,  ye  wallis  of  pui-ple  bnck 

so  ancient  and  uneven. 
They  trip  you  up  and  throw  you  down 

iSd  make  you  long  for  Heaven. 

Farewell,  the  sunsets  o'er  the  Charles, 
The  squirrels  on  the  Common-- 

The  smiling  "Cop"  where  trafiic  snarls, 
•Who  tells  you  when  to  'go  on. 

Farewell,  the  Public  Garden  trees, 
The  swanboats  and  the  pigeons, 
The  careful  horse  of  Washington, 

Who  never  puts  his  hoof  down- 
Farewell  the  Frogpond's  merry  soak 
,    Beneath  the  leai-hung  trees; 
'.  I  wonder  wherein  lies  tne  joke 
;    To  never  let  it  freeze?  ; 

Farewell  the  solemn  Symphony 
I  ^  With  silver  .heads,  jp  ws.         -    ■.  \ 
rApplaudmg  the  great  Koussevitzky 
j    No  matter  what  he  does. 

Farewell  the  Transcript's  learned  lines, ! 
j    Instruction,  "truthful,"  deep. 
!  Before  it's  finished  come  the  signs 
'    Of  sweet,  refreshing  sleep. 

M.  J.  S.  , 

.  ONErHOSS  SHAYS 

As  the  World  'w;i  ^- 

In  spite  o;  station  of  most 

antiques,  1   .  v  interested  in 

Ursula  JS'aycs  j  •  '^'•l-'^"''^'  i  -n 


Herald  soiiii'  hn\e  ago  ot  her 

I  .   I  one  lio&i  shav.    SlioUiU  she 

i^cw  liiistLiicl  in  vain  for  specimens  o: 
oiiicv  ;iif:ii;iio  vehicles,  she  may  land 
lhc\n  \n  cuher  Murray  .Bay  or  TaUuus- 
sac  U'vo  forgotten  which).  A  Cook's 
tour  lanclLd  us  at  both  of  those  places 
sonic-  years  ago.  Never  shall  1  forget  ihe 
number,  the  variety,  the  decrepKude  ot 
Lhc  horse  drawn  conveyances  tnat  waU- 

<i  to  take  us  to. points  of  Interest  in 
^  old  towns.  It  would  have  been 
a  funeral' in  my  village  ot  a  select- 

II   1  or  Kchgot  committee  member  m 

II  -li;u;k  days  had  an  ancient  hearse 
I  II  U\ti  procession. 

i  liis  luijuMous  conveyance  and  a 
1  sulkv  were  the  only  samples  omit 


from  this  display  of  left-overs  oi  iigxcellent  audience. 


usually  sound.  Her  lecimiQUC,  too,  in 
the  way  she  of  course  thinks  wisest,  has 
been  intelligently  developed;  presently, 
perhaps,  she  will  care  to  make  her  tones 
more  uniformly  bright. 

Deep  feeling  Miss  Owen  can  express, 
when  she  can  bunt  self-consciousncs;: 
out  of  her  way;  she  knows  furthermore, 
the  meaning  of  musical  and  poetical 
imagination.  Pray  let  her  do  her  ut- 
most, then,  to  root  up  the  accursed 
reserve  that  makes  artistic  cowards  of 
most  of  us  native  born.  For,  that  done 
away  with,  she  can  do  nobly  by  noble  ^ 
songs;  as  she  proved  last  night  to  an 


!>ior  generations.   The  high  awkward 
:  rvidga"  of  the  doctor  who  eked  out 
1  cent  calls  by  farmin',  the  buggy  ot 
ii>  mill  super,  the  boss  carpenter,  the 
\  collector  (If  a  girl's  beau  'was  the 
111  of  a  buggy  owner  she  sometimes  got 
i  ide).  Not  SO  if  pa  living  on  the  out- 
vis  possessed  a  two-seater.  This  was 
>.  take  his  family  to  meetin'.  More 
,  iiiunate  was  she  if  her  beau  now  and 
(hen  drove  to  the  "Centre"  lor  flour  ^nd 
cd    On  the  front  seat  of  the  hair 
work  wagon  she  might  ride  with  Sam. 
Sundays  a  back  seat  was  fastened  m. 
One  octogenarian  gi'andma  who  was 
bundled   and   trussed  to  helplessness 
against  the  cold  was  missing  with  the 
detachable  seat  when  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter  drove  under  the  church 
horse  shed.    She  was  found  two  miles 
back  on  the  rough,  bare,  frozen  road. 
For  the  remaining  ten  years  of  her  life, 
.she  raged  over  the  indignity.  Yes, 
both  the  regular  and  the  occasional  two- 
seater  had  flown  to  Canada  at  the  com- 
iug  of  autos.  So'  had  the  phaeton  of 
tlic  fat  spinster  "wuth  considduble."  In 
i,s  fallen  state  the  glossy  black  .lony 
•-  ich  the  long  tail  would  have  scorned 
■  1  draw  it.    Quite  in  keeping  with  it 
was  the  bony,;  tall,  rat-tailed  beast  at- 
tached to  it.    The  coach  of  the  mill 
owner— our    royalty— was    there,  but 
where  were  his  .spirited  steeds,  Duke 
and  Prince?    I  declare,  if  there  wasn't 
the  black  covered  carryall  of  the  dea- 
con!   Sometftnes  the  minister  rode  in 
this  outward  sign  of  inward  grace.  I 
could  not  presume  to  do  so.    Was  it  a 
sense  of  my  unworthiness  or  the  tact 
that  the  sacred  vehicle  seemed  too  weak 
to  sustain  my— never  mind  how  many 
pounds!  ,       ■        ^  I 

I  thought,  too,  that  the  shaggy  beast 
attached  to  it  was  evil-eyed,  and  when 
our  cavalcade  returned  and  found  that 
he  had  refused  to  budge  for  ainything 
short  of  fire  or  flood,  I  felt  that  I  was 
"a  Daniel  come  to  judgment."  One  ve- 
hicle so  ancient  that  no  one  dared  to 
enter  it  lest  it  gd  "to.  pieces  all  at  once 
•and  ndthing  -  ,'flrsti"— this  kerridge  ,  was 
there — no  doubt  a  one-hoss  shay— 
faintly  remembered  by  the  oldest  in- 
habitant in  my  village  when  I  was  its 
youngest,  •  Should-  Ursula  Noyes  Brooks's 
"shay  turn  to  dust— the  one  in  Canada 
may  postpone  .  its  disintegration  long 
enough  to  be  trarisported  in  cotton. 

•  THREESCORE  AND  TEN. 


Howard  Slayman  played  very  good, 
though  perhaps  over-gentle,  accompani- 
Vnents.  ^-  ^- 


Zz 
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POVLA  FRIJSH  IN 
PROGRAM  OF  SONGS 


Artist  in  Fine  Voice  at  Jordan 
Hall  Recital 


OWEN 


Florence  Owen,  contralto,  gave  a  song 
recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  Clas- 1 
sically  she  began  her  program  with  J 
Scarlatti's  "Qual  Farfalletta,"  a  wise 
choice  for  that  needful  though  irksome 
commodity,  a  "warming"  number.  Miss 
Owen  brought  to  it  admiringly  neat  ar- 
ticulation. She  did  as  liandsomely  by 
the  French  of  a  charming  romance 
from  Gretry's  "L'Amitie  a  I'Epreuve." 
This  group  of  early  classics  Miss  Ov/en 
closed  with  MaTcello's  "Quella  Piamma." 

In  Cjerman,  also  very  clear,  Miss 
Owen  sang  Beethoven's  "Ich  liebe 
dich" — with  a  more  respectful  regard, 
t  seemed,  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
words  than  for  the  obvious  tempo  of 
Beethoven's  music — "AUerseelen"  by 
Strauss  and  his  "Traum  durch  '  die 
Daemmerun^,"  a  delightful  song  by 
Trunk,  "Rosenlied,"  and  Schumann's 
Hire  Stimme." 

In  remarkably  good  French,  Miss 
Owen  next  sang  "Aicon-spection"  by 
Poldowski.  For  Widor's  "L'Abeille"  she 
had  at  hand  a  delicately  light  touch 
and  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  turn  of  a 
phrase.  Presently,  in  Duparc's  "Soupir" , 
and  "Le  Captif"  by  Gretchaninov,  Mi'=s 
Owen  found  herself  singing  with  a 
warmth  of  style  and  a  deep  feeling 
iwhich  no  doubt  are  always  hers  by 
nature,  but,  unfortunately,  not  always 
hors  to  command.  Such  is  the  way  with 
us  Americans! 

The  audience  wanted  the  last  song 
hver,  or  another  in  its  place.  Miss 
Owen,  unlike  the  rank  and  file  of  con- 
cert-givers, preferred  to  bow  her 
acknowledgments. 

She  closed  her  program  with  an  Eng- 
lish group,  a  group  well  sung  though 
scarcely  comparable  to  the  French: 
Chadwicks  "Dear.  Love,  when  in  thine 
arms  I  he,"  "Old  Mother  Ladinwool"  by 
Martin  Shaw,  Corder's  arrangement  of 

■  Sumer  is  a  Cumen  in"  extremely 

well  sung —  "A  Caravan  from  China" 
bv  Warren  Storey  Smith,  anrl  Clough- 
Leighter's  "My  Lover,  he  comes  on  the 
ski." 

Miss  Owen,  with  much  to  do  with, 
has  already  accomplished  much.  Her 
stage  bearing  is  admirable.  Her  voice, 
though  a  slow  voice  to  fall  into  line, 


Povla  Frijsh,  soprano,  sang  this  pro- 
gram, arranged  by  request,  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  hall:  Benati,  Credi 
nell'  alma  mia;  Rameau,  Menuet; 
Schubert.  Rastlose  Liebs;  Schubert. 
Wohin;  Debussy,  Le  Balcon;  Chabrier, 
Les  Cigales;  Ravel,  Le  Paon;  Sulcz, 
Menuet;  De  Falla,  Ssguidille;  Kricka, 
L.Albatros;  Moussorgsky,  Oh,  Raconte, 
Nianioushka;  Cui.  La  Fontaine  de 
Czarskoe-Zelo;  Poldowski,  Pannyre  aux 
talons  d'or;  Sibelius,  Var  det  en  drom; 
Kjaerulf,  Laengsel;  Grieg,  Das  alte  hed; 
Sch=irb°ck,  Sang  paa  Floden;  Grieg, 
En  Drom.  ^   ^  , 

In  unusually  fine  voice  yesterday,  also 
in  the  vein,  Mme.  Frijsh  gave  a  per- 
formance more  easily  remembered  than 
described.  What  new  can  be  said  of 
her  art?  Never  a  word.  Let  everybody 
not  present  yesterday  repeat  past  words 
of  praise,then  heighten  them  as  best 
they  can,  for  Mme.  Frijsh  sang  above 
her  best. 

Singing  pupils  should  have  been  there 
in  droves  to  hear  her.  Though  they 
may  wisely  refrain  from  essaying  ways 
of  Mme.  Frijsh,  which  only  a  Mme. 
Frijsh  can  successfully  see  through,  it 
would  have  been  an  afternoon  profitably 
spent  for  those  of  them  acute  enough  to 
recognize  that  Mme.  Frijsh  owes  her 
mastership  largely  to  virtues  which  i 
should  lie  within  the  powers  of  all  per- 
sons who  presume  to  sing. 

Her  keen  rhythm,  of  course — she  had 
Mr.  Frank  Bibb  to  help  her — not  many 
can  rival.  All,  hov^ever,  can  sing  in 
time;  all,  too,  if  they  are  humble  like 
Mme.  Frijsh,  can  recognize  the  face 
that  Schubert's  rhythm,  let  us  say,  is 
most  rhythmically  right  when  most 
rhythmically  precise.  She,  Mme.  Frijsh, 
took  no  liberties  with  "Wohin."  How 
many,  though,  of  the  small  fry,  could 
bring  themselves  to  sing  it  so  "straight"? 
How  many,  to  ask  another  question, 
could  attain  a  rhythm  half  so  entranc- 
ing as  hers? 

Pew  singers,  to  go  on,  like  Povla 
Frijsh,  can  in  tones— plus  the  toss  of 
her  head,  the  turn  of  her  eye— strut 
like  a  peacock,  laugh  like  a  child,  sug- 
gest. In  short,  whatever  she  will,  from 
a  brazen  Spanish  baggage  to  the  silence, 
the  mystery  that  haunt  the  vast  empty 
spaces  of  sea  and  sky.  They  lack  the 
power  of  characterization,  the  vivid 
diction  that  can  give  it  expression.  Even 
so,  though,  these  lesser  lights  can  give 
the  poems  they  choose  to  sing,  as  well 
as  the  musical  expression  thereof,  all 
the  thoughtful  consideration  their 
imaginations  will  allow.  Do  they?  A 
listener  would  scarce  guess  as  much. 
They  see  not  the  need  of  so  great 
pains.  Truth,  too,  to  the  poem  and  the 
music,  sometimes  stands  in  the  way  of 
high  notes  effectively  held;  it  may 
also  irk  those  whose  techniques  require 
license. 

To  suggest  so  much,  furthermore,  by 
the  voice  alone,  with  the  help  of  no 
more  than  facial  play— that  means  work 
again,  more  than  most  singers  find 
agreeable.  Why  not,  instead,  let  arms 
help,  too,  a  bit  of  dramatic  action,  a 
rag  or  two  of  costume?  Why  not,  in- 
deed, if  a  singer  needs  such  props? 

Mme.  Frijsh  does  not.  Let  singers 
recall  her  noble  performance  yesterday 
of  Debussy's  "Le  Balcon,"  its  passion, 
its  Imagination,  its  changing  moods— 
and  let  them  bear  in  mind  the  simple, 
economical  means  by  which  she  gained 
her  overwhelming  end.  When  they 
consider  the  effect  of  Mme.  Frijsh's 
performance  on  her  audience,  they  will 
recognize  that,  be  it  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  success,  her  ways  are  wise. 
Then  let  them  do  the  best  they  can. 

R.  R.  G. 


MunniDai      -  ^         pretty  fellow  in  those  diys"  as  was  remarked  in 
>n-reve's  "Old  Bachelor."  Yes.  indeed,  but  why  did  he  not  lead  hi.s  army 
\o  Rome  When  everything  seemed  favorable     ^^^^^^^  ^^L^  iLri^^ 
Ca-,ua  where  his  army  grew  soft  with  luxurious  living.'  Robert  E.  Sherwooa 
answS  t^Sese  questions  in  his  play  -The  Road  to  Rome"  which  will 
b"  o  oduced  here  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow  night. 

'Tli  play  was  brought  out  at  Washington,  D.  C    in  J^nuat^  of  l-t 
vear  It  arrived  at  the  Playhouse,  New  York,  on  Jan.  31.  Jane  Cowl  Amytus 
rh.  ip  MSale,Hannibalf  Charles  Brokaw  Scipio.  Barry  ^-es,  Majo  the 
keeper  of  the  elephants;  Louis  Hector,  Hasdrubal;  Ritchie  Ling.  Fablus. 

Mr.  Sherwood  answers  the  question  propounded  above  but  as  a  satirist, 
rot  as  an  investigating  historian.  It  seems  that  Amytis.  f  J^j;^"; 

L  Wife  of  Fabius.  not  too  well  pleased  ^^^^  ^^er  f "sband  w  shing  pe^^^^^^^ 
and  incidentally  a  son;  bored  by  solemn  and  fu^e  tal^c 
resolved  to  visit  the  Carthaginian  camp  and  see  Hannibal  J^e^ great  Han 
nibal,  taking  her  for  a  spy.  ordered  her  put  to  death^Her  beauty  her^fa^r 
v/ords,  and  her  sportive  demeanor,  led  to  a  change  of  "^"'^^  J^,?,"^'^-?"'"^ 
Lg  he  left  for  Capua,  not  Rome,  for  she  had  convinced  him  that  war  is  a 
foohsh  thing;  as  foolish  as  life  in  general.  heroism  in  his 

Thus  Mr.  Sherwood  satirizes  civilization  in  his  Fabiu.%  heroism  in 
Hannibal,  and  the  woman  sensuously  aesthetic  m  Amytis.  who  is  m 
Tor^r  respects  not  unlike  Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Janna.'  but  a  less  noble  jf 
rrore  human  woman.  Mr.  Sherwood's  characters  do  not  speak  hke  ^ 
men  and  women;  he  indulges  freely  in  anachronisms,  as  when  he  makes 
Hasdrubal  say:  "Cut  out  the  soft  soap!" 

When  the  play  was  first  performed  m  New  York.  Mr.  Burton  L^a 
was  moved  to  make  this  philosophical  remark:  interesting 
••The  out-and-out  pursuit  of  a  man  by  a  woman  is  "^""^T  i  TZl 
on  the  sta-e  than  the  direct  seduction  of  a  woman  by  a  man.  It  much 
Tss  fntellectual.  but  far  more  dramatic,  for  the  pursued  one  to  retreat,  even 
though  it  SvoW^  the  symbolic  chase  around  tables  and  over  chairs  so  be- 
loved of  the  melodramatists  and  the  movies. 

This  proposition  admits  of  academic  discussion.  Which  is  the  more 
en  JtaTniSg  scene  to  an  audience:  Delilah's  advances  towards  Sam«°n  "i  the 
cpSa,  or  Scarpia's  mad  pursuit  of  Floria  Tosca  m  the  second  act  of  Puc- 

'"'L^tTone  be  deceived  by  Mr.  Sherwood's  title  ^^^^ J^eliev'^^^^^  , 
play  has  for  its  subject  a  conflict  of  religious  creeds.  In  the  public  library 
of  a  Cane  Cod  village  we  found  Hilaire  Belloc's  entertaming  account  of  a 
journey^he  Path  to  Rome,"  ona_shelf_reserved  for  theological  works. 

Boston  will  see  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  tomorrow  night  for  the  first 
time  "The  Play's  the  Thing,"  adapted  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse  from  the  Hun- 
garian of  Ferenc  Molnar.  The  adaptation  was  brought  out  at  Great  Neck 
Oct  31  1926.  It  arrived  at  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre  on  Nov.  4  of  that 
vear  Sandor  Turai.  Holbrook  Blinn;  Almady.  Reginald  Owen;  Mell.  Claud 
Allister-  noma  Szabo,  Catherine  Dale  Owen;  Mensky.  Herbert  Druce;  Johann. 
9alph  Nairn.  The  action  takes  place  on  an  afternoon  m  spring  m  a  castle 
on  the  Italian  Riviera.  ,  .    ,  , 

Two  Ubrettists  and  a  composer  have  just  completed  a  musical  comedy. 
They  are  discussing  the  technic  of  the  drama  when  they  hear  a  passionate 
dialogue  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  prima  donna,  the  composer's  sweetheart 
is  listening  not  at  all  reluctantly  to  the  burning  words  of  a  baritone  with 
wife  and  children.  The  cpmposer,  disgusted  by  the  faithlessness  of  his 
betrothed  determines  to  destroy  his  score.  The  librettists  cannot  endure 
the  tooug'ht  of  their  consequent  pecuniary  loss;  so  Sandor  (Mr.  Bhnn)  who 
stands  in  the  play  for  Molnar  himself,  bethinks  him  of  a  saving  plan  He 
at  once  writes  a  Uttle  play  based  on  the  overheard  conversation  ot  the 
singers  This  comedy  performed  by  the  guilty  couple  reassures  the  composer, 
who  is  thus  led  to  believe  that  what  he  took  for  a  passionate  scene  was  in 
reality  only  a  rehearsal  of  the  play  to  be  performed 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Blinn  in  the  rehearsals  had  disgmsed  himself  with  a  ^ 
gray  wig,  etc..  to  represent  Molnar's  personal  appearance;  but  they  were  m 

his  way,  so  he  discarded  them.  ,  .  ,    j    ^.     t,  ri-<v,4o„,ir. 

A  volume  of  Molnar's  plays  in  EngUsh  with  an  introduction  by  Ben.iamm 
F  Glazer  has  recently  been  published.  Has  his  "Seven  O'clock  m  the  Eyen- 
jn-"  been  seen  in  this  country?  It  is  only  a  dialogue  between  two  girls  of  17. 
3vrarle  and  Anna.  The  former  mourns  the  departure  of  Victor  She  swears 
-h-  will  not  eat  so  that  her  lips  may  preserve  his  kiss;  she  will  not  efface 
a  design  drawn  by  him  on  a  garden  path;  she  will  not  fasten  a  buttoa  of  her 
^vaist  for  it  became  undone  when  he  embraced  her.  Anna  listens.  When  Mane 
IS  gone,  she  studies  the  circles  in  the  gravel  path,  and  slowly  unfastens  the  i 
top  button  of  her  own  blouse.  n  fho-h-o" 

In  "The  Play's  the  Thing,"  Mansky  remarks:  "Life  Isnt  all  theatre.  , 
<o  which  Sandor  replies:  "Yes,  it  is.  if  you  write  plays."  , 
It  is  said  that  Molnar  shuns  the  daylight;  that  he  then  sleeps  in  a 
darkened  rOom  in  an  exotically  decorated  apartment,"  but  at  10  P.  M.  he 
dresses  to  visit  his  club  in  Budapest.  "For  weeks  on  end  he  scribbles  notes 
lor  his  next  play  and  sifts  his  characters  through  the  fine  mesh  of  h;^ 
worldly  personality.  When  the  time  for  serious  work  arrives  he  shuts  him- 
self up  in  a  dimly-lighted  workroom  to  whip  his  notes  into  dramatic  form, 
nnported  cigars  and  expensive  coffee  soothing  and  stimulating  his  nerves 
In  succession.  Occasionally  he  slips  mysteriously  through  the  iniquitou.- 
dens  of  the  rabble  in  search  of  crude  material.  It  is  whispered  that,  broad  :it 
his  acquaintance  may  be,  he  has  no  intimate  friends:  Like  Sandor  Tura;. 
lie  sets  up  an  unseen  but  impregnable  wall  between  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates." (J.  Brooks  Atkmson  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  14.  1926.) 

Would  that  we  could  again  see  Eva  Le  GaUienne  and  Joseph  Schild- 
kraut  in  Molnar's  "Liliom." 


Frank  Craven's  "The  19th  Hole."  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  will  be  playeci 
here  for  the  first  time  tomorrow  night  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre.  It  was 
produced  at  Atlantic  City  at  the  end  of  May  (or  very  early  in  June),  1927 
Considerably  rewritten,  the  comedy  was  taken  to  Detroit  at  the  end  oU 
September.  It  reached  the  Cohan  Theatre  in  New  York  on  Oct.  11.  \ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Chase  take  a  cottage  near  a  golf  club.  They  arel 
young, '  serious,  given  to  books  and  the  study  of  stained-glass  windowsj| 
Chase'  is  persuaded  to  take  a  driver  in  his  hand.   Finding  out  that  he  can 
hit  a  baU,  he  joins  the  club  and  is  a  changed  man.   He  neglects  work  anr 
Ills  wife,  contracCs  debts  which  are  beyond  his  checkbook,  and  .so  make 
i  an  enemy  of  Col.  Hammer,  the  high  cockalorum  of  the  club.  To  add  to  h;  i 
)  troubles  his  wife  is  jealous  of  a  young  woman  next  door.    Chase  at  las  j 
;  challenges  the  colonel  to  a  match  to  determine  which  cine  of  the  two  shal  ; 
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remain  in  the  club. 

In  New  York  the  chief  parts  were  allotted  as  follows:  Vernon  Chase, 
Frank  Craven;  Mrs.  Chase,  Mary  Kennedy;  Col.  Hammer,  Robert  Waj'ne; 
Nedda  Everett,  the  Flapper,  Kitty  Kelly, 

The  play  is  dedicated  with  "all  its  flubs  and  foozles"  to  Grantland  Rice. 


"The  New  Henrietta"  will  be  seen  tomorrow  night  at  the  Repertory  | 
Theatre.  This  comedy  is  "The  Henrietta,"  brought  up  to-date.  Some  of  us 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  "The  Henrietta"  with  Robson  and  Crane, 
Bronson  Howard's  comedy,  as  Mr.  Crane  says  in  his  "Footprints  and  Echoes" 
was  thought  to  be  in  1887  the  last  word  in  American  comedy  writing,  but  ' 
in  1913  It  had  become  old  iasliioned  and  much  of  the  material  had  been 
copied  and  done  to  death  in  other  plays.  The  new  version  was  made  by 
Winchell  Smith  and  Victor  Mapes,  who  did  a  good  deal  of  rewriting.  They 
cut  out  all  the  asides  and  soliloquies,  and  the  silly  ass  part.  Lord  Aithur! 
Trelawney,  was  thrown  overboard.  Mr.  Crane  played  in  the  revamped  comedyf 
for  three  years.  During  the  first  season  Amelia  Bingham,  Patricia  Collinge- 
and  Doiaglas  Fairbanks  were  starred  in  the  company.  During  the  rest  of  the; 
run  Edith  Taliaferro  took  the  place  of  Miss  Collinge;  Thomas  W.  Ross  fol-? 
lowed  Mr.  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Crane  says  of  the  original  play  no  cuts,  no  changes  were  made  in  the- 
manuscript  handed  In  by  Howard.  Only  one  line  was  added.        P.  H. 


lies-    H:     .s  >i  v.iUui  c.-^qj  u  vmoui  piuiosopmcai  iiuiiKing  seemec  \ 

quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  every  act.  At  all  points  he  played  the  part  so ' 
vigorously  and  so  loudly  that  at  times  his  portrayal  really  jarred.  Ophelia 
wore  a  princess  dress — and  why  not — and  was  I  verily  believe,  affrighted  at 
Hamlet's  rushes  at  her.  Polonius  was  made  up  as  we  are  wont  to  see  in  the 
usual  pictures,  or,  for  instance,  that  one  so  often  seen  In  New  England 
homes,  "Shakespeare  and  his  friends,"  a.s  Shakespeare  himself— and  Horatio 
was  Ben  Jonson  to  the  life  of  his  usual  pictures,  a  coincidence  perhaps,  but 
also,  possibly  a  part  of  the  new  version.  The  stage  setting  was  not  dissimilar 
to  that  given  us  by  John  Barrymore.  / 


"HAMLET"  IMPROVED 

How  It  Should  Have  Been  Written.  Con- 
cerning- a  "Crux"  in  '^Winter's  Tale" 


The  following  letter  is  dated:  Dresden,  Jan.  2. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Rare  good  fortune  found  me  in  Dresden  for  the  holidays.  That  I  made 
reasonably  good  use  ot  my  opportunities  I  think  you'll  admit,  when  I  say 
that  I  saw  Gerhart  Hauptmanns  new  version  of  "Hamlet";  attended  ves- 
per services  in  the  Kreuzkirche,  hearing  some  of  the  finest  Congregational 
singing,  afterwards  the  trumpeters  from  the  church  tower  followed  by  the 
singing  of  chorales  from  the  church  steps  before  an  impressively  silent  audi- 
ence; an  interesting  if  not  too  brilliant  concert  by  the  Philharmonic  or- 
chestra; a  most  delightful  performance  of  the  fairy  tale,  "Ruebezahl,"  de- 
lightful for  the  children  and  equally  so  for  the  grown-ups:  a  magnificent 
performance  of  "Th6  Mastersingers"  at  the  world  famous  opera  house;  a 
most  interesting  production,  for  the  children  again,  of  "Haensel  und  Gretel"— 
not  the  opera  but  the  fairy  tale  with  music  and  with  a  simple  comedy  ele- 
ment predominant;  a  part  of  an  evening  hearing  the  precise  but  loud  Do- 
kosaken  Choir,  and  lastly,  the  Artists'  Ball  on  New  'dear's  Eve  (the  proceeds 
of  which  are  devoted  to  impecunious  artists).  Incidentally,  these  were,  like 
jewels,  held  together  by  a  firm  but  not  too  visible  string,  some  excellent 
dining  made  memorable  by  a  vintage  Liebfraun\ilch  and  luncheons  that 
required  and  had  a  sufficiency  of  Pilsener.  Yes,  the  final  week  of  the  old 
year  lives  in  my  memory  as  one  of  sane,  sound  and  satisfying  use  of  my 
time  and  opportunities.  My  1928  resolutions  were  and  are  all  right,  too. 


Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  performance  of  "Hamlet"  in  modern  dress.  As 
I  look  back  and  picture  Hamlet  with  his  cigarette,  the  Grave-Digger  with 
his  T.  D.  pipe,  and  Claudius  and  Gertrude  both  a  bit  troubled  over  their 
social  position,  I  must  confess  to  have  been  more  "intrigued"— If  I  may  ven- 
ture the  word— than  "in  der  neueu  Einstudlerung"  of  "Hamlet"  by  Herr 
Hauptmann. 

The  audience  was  large,  appreciative  and  Interesting  to  watch.  Indeed, 
both  at  the  Schauspielhaus,  at  the  Opera  House  and  at  other  places  one 
could  not  but  note  the  average  seriousness  and  apparently  high  intelligence 
of  the  people.  As  ever,  they  like  the  fine  things  in  the  arts,  and  get  them 
at  a  moderate  cost.  The  best  seats  at  the  theatre  and  opera  house  were 
two  and  three  dollars  respectively,  while  for  the  children's  Christmas  plays. 
I  think,  the  top  was  a  dollar  or  less,  vdth  much  the  larger  part  of. -the 
theatre  given  over  to  one  and  two  marks  (25  and  50  cents). 

The  opera  began  at  6  o'clock  sharp.  No  one  admitted  afterwards,  and 
so  far  as  1  could  note  no  one  was.  "Hamlet,"  too,  began  at  6.  Hence,  of 
course,  two  rather  long  intermissions,  over  20  minutes,  at  which  everyone 
sought  the  several  restaurants  in  the  opera  house  and  theatre  for  those 
large  sandwiches — they  are  better  made  than  they  used  to  be — that  are  In 
their  best  estate  when  commingled  with  and  flushed  on  their  allotted  way 
by  ■bne  or  more — generally  more — glasses  of  Pilsener. 

METCALF  RUSSELL.  , 


Naturally,  perhaps,  I  got  the  gi-eatest  pleasure  in  seeing  the  performance  | 
of  "Hamlet."  I  anticipated  something  new,  some  innovations  and  was  in 
this  particular  a  bit  disappointed  until  the  drastic  changes  came  in  the 
omission  of  the  "to  be,  or  not  to  be"  soliloquy,  only  to  have  it  appear  after 
the  grave  digger  scene.  The  omission  of  the  second  appearance  of  the 
Ghost  before  Bernado  and  Marcellus  was  not  new;  the  prominence  given 
'  0  Claudius  was  also  old,  but  Hamlet's  presence  at  Ophelia's  first  mad  scene 
and  the  king's  discussion  with  Hamlet  and  not  Laertes  before  and  after  this 
(  ene  put  the  thought  and  action  of  the  play  quite  out  of  joint  for  me. 
T.ien,  too,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  a  whole  scene  was  written  in,  wherein 
old  Norway  plays  a  picturesque  part;  the  English  courtier  is  seen  and 
.  vard;  other  minor  changes  and  omissions  might  be  noted. 

It  seems  that  Herr  Hauptmann  has  as  his  thesis:  That  the  play  was 
jiiilt  up."  as  many  a  play  is  today;  that  after  its  early  production,  the 
jrts,  in  script,  were  lost  or  could  not  readily  be  had,  with  the  result  that 
iibsequent  performances  were  based  in  part  upon  original  script,  memory 
lad  "written  in"  scenes  by  players  or  producers  of  the  day,  and  that,  there- 
I  lure,  one  is  justified  in  "arranging"  in  accordance  with  the  probablUties  the 
!  play  as  it  was,  might  have  been,  or  should  be. 

I  recall  an  article  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  leading  Dramatic 
>^ekly  of  my  time  written  by  Dion  Boucicault,  a  writer  of  many  plays,  in 
i.ich  he,  half  humorously  as  I  thought,  maintained  that  Hamlet's  speech 
. )  the  players  was  "written-in,"  probably  by  Shakespeare  as  a  way  of  telling 
his  players  that  they  were  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters,  splitting  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings,  strutting,  bellowing  and  speaking  more  than  was  set  down 
tor  them  "though  in  the  meantime  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be 
then  to  be  considered." 

Plays  are.  of  course,  built  up  at  rehearsal  but  most  of  such  are  journey- 
man-made. I  doubt  if  there  is  much  evidence  showing  or  tending  to  show 
that  "Hamlet,"  perhaps  one  of  the  best  considered  of  all  Shakespeare's  plays, 
was  so  written  or  produced.  I  could  not  note  at  a  single  hearing,  that  Herr 
Hauptmann's  "version  '  gave  any  added  value  to  the  play;  it  told  no  better 
story,  gave  no  added  emphasis  to  character  or  scene  of  sufBcient  significance 
to  warrant  the  changes  made;  it  probably  must  be  set  down  as  one  more 
variation  ot  that  eternal  bid  for  something  "new"  that  is  one  of  the  modem 
besetting  sins. 

The  performance  was  interesting;  in  particular  that  of  Claudius,  a  part 
played  without  a  line  or  scene  cut;  a  kiiig  with  a  guilty  conscience  that 
stalked  and  balked  ui  ever  increasing  persistency,  this  usurper  of  royal  and 
,4jj^rital  rights.  Of  Hamlet  one  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  sanity  or  feigning  mad- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

This  note  is  an  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  many  problems  in  Shaket« 
peare's  "Winter's  Tale,"  which  has  now  reached  a  stage  in  modern  editions, 
where  it  is  likely  to  become  stereotyped  in  future  issues  as  incurably  corrupt; 
unless  a  method  of  approach  more  reliable  than  pure  conjecture  should 
prove  it  to  be  amenable  to  absolute  correction.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
most  conspicuous  misreading  in  the  play  should  have  crept  into  the  text  to 
blur  the  beauty  of  Hermione's  speech  defending  herself  against  the  charge 
of  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes— king  of  Bohemia.  The  text  Is  as 
follows: 

"More  than  Mistresse  of. 
Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  Fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge."  (III-2-60.) 
Since  the  early  editors  failed  to  clarify  this  passage,  most  commentators 
have  gone  lightly  over  it;  some  have  offered  futile  readings  and  none— so 
far  as  I  know— has  ventured  to  examine  the  flimsy  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence on  which  it  rests.  Is  "More  than  mistress  of  which  comes  to  me," 
intelligible  English?  Here  is  the  test:  A  sentence  that  leaves  the  relative 
pronoun  "which"  without  an  antecedent  can  not  be  construed  to  show  a 
fitting  sense;  its  dubious  significance  inust  lead  to  confusion  of  thought  and 
hazy  comment.  It  is  clear  that  "mistress"  is  not  the  antecedent  of  the 
phrase  "which  comes  to  me,"  and  should  have  no  place  in  the  text;  it  is  too 
precise  in  meaning  and  too  restrictive  in  usage  fcr  the  place  it  holds.  The 
viord  required  must  bring  with  its  meaning  a  group  of  approximates  to 
support  it  in  elucidating  the  text  Evidently,  mistress  is  a  typographical 
error  for  "mistrust"— the;  latter  including  among  several  related  ideas  that 
of  indiscretion— a  fault  that,  even  if, acknowledged,  the  queen  tells  the  court, 
does  not  justify  the  king's  ill-conceived  suspicion  of  her  relations  with 
Polixenes.  It  is  this  lack  of  a  logical  substance  which  causes  the  breach 
in  continuity  of  the  good  queen's  pathetic  pleading  for  the  honor  of  her* 
name. 

The  misprinting  "mi.'.tresse  of"  is  the  one  sole  blemish  in  this  grave  and 
impressive  speech,  and  the  commentators— in  all  reason— ought  to  have 
wiped  it  cut  of  the  text  long  ago;  it  has  waited  too  long  for  correction, 

"More  than  of  mistrust. 
Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge." 

That  Is,  undoubtedly,  the  sentence  Shakespeare  x^Tote. 
Dorchester.  CHARLES  J.  DELAMATNE. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

l(gUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Marion  TaUey.  soprano.  See  special 
notice. 

Jordan  hall.  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  VV.  F.  Hofmann,  conductor. 

Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M.  Choral  Society  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  8  P.  M.,  modern  piano  music 
of  the  French,  Russian  and  Englisli  schools.  Elizabeth  Siedoff,  pianist- 
lecturer. 

Fold  hall  forum,  7:.jO  P.  M.,  West  End  House  Glee  Club,  George 
Dane,  conductor. 

MOXDAi'— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  See 
special  notice. 

Women's  Republican  Clnb,  46  Beacon  street.  8:30  P.  M.,  Lucilla  de 
Vescovi  (Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman),  soprano,  assisted  by  Aida  Grasselli 
and  Wilfred  Pelletier.  Rosellini,  Le  Cenamelle;  Castelnuovo  Tedesco, 
Chanson  de  Fortunio  (.Musset's  poem  with  music,  from  Bach's  Partita 
in  B  flat).  Arietta;  Respighi,  In  Alto  Mare;  Malipiero,  Ariette;  Tom- 
masini,  Le  Voil  Peint,  La  Fontaine  des  Gazelles;  Casella,  Danza; 
Respighi,  1  Fauni.  Folk  songs:  Sadero,  In  Mezzo  al  Mare;  Davico,  II 
Cipresso;  De  Cecco,  NInna  Nanna  and  Saltarello;  Sadero,  Canzone  delle 
A'.pi;  Frontini,  Serenata  and  Canto  del  Carcerato:  Bianchini,  Serenata 
Vcneziana:  Sadero,  Tarantella  Npolitana. 

Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Benno  Rab;noff,  violinist;  Berthe  Rich, 
pianist.  VitaU-Charlifr-Auer,  Chaconne;  Vieuxtemps,  Concerto.  F  sharp 
minor.  No.  'i:  Gluclt.  Melody;  Schubcrt-Friedberg,  Rondo;  Sarasate, 
."Vlalagaena  and  Ilabenera;  Pagan:ni,  II  Palpiti. 
TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Mrginia  Gardiner,  soprano;  Mrs.  Dudley 
Fitts.  accompanist.  Morley.  Sweet  N'ymph,  Come  to  Thy  Lover;  Purcell, 
Wiien  I  Am  Laid  in  Earth  ("Dido  and  Aeneas")  ;  18th  century  song  arr. 
by  P.  Viardot,  Finso  Per  MIo  Diletto;  Mozart,  Ah,  lo  so  ("Magic  Flute"). 
Non  so  pin  ("Marriage  of  Figaro") ;  Schoenberg,  ballade,  "Jane  Grey" 


Uorsman.  Xho  l.ark  Now  Leuves  His  Watery  Nest. 
DNESDAY-Jordin  hall.  8:1.5  P.  M.  Roland  Partrfdffe.  tenor:  Kobert  W. 
m^Uo,f  and  a;l"o.d  Kemp,  piuui.t.s.    Morley.  Sweet  N-vniph   (arr^  by 
Sonerbyl-  Oowland.  Sorrow,  Sorrow  Stay   tarr   by  sowerby  (first  time 
.  e,c  wi^th  tl«se  accompanin.ents):  Copland.  Old  Poe.n  "irst  t.nrje  here); 
Vl.nton   Love-s  Soliloquy  (first  (hnc  here);  Wolf,  /.nr  Ruh.  Zur  Ruh! 
Fuss  e^e    GesLrWevlas  Der  Feur.reiter;  Uuparc.  Soupir.  L'lnv.tat.on 
I   Vefaskterrnade  norentine.  Le  Manoir  de  Ro.a.nonde;  Wagner,  pme 
LI  t^^^  "ThP  Mistcrsineers  of  Nuremberg";  Vauglian  Williams,  two 
ronL,sTon,^';LrSrSty"  (Chaucer);  P-e.i  There.  Not  a  Swain 
on  the  Plain;  Wagner.  In  Distant  Land  from  Lohengrin. 
I  IIUKSDAY-Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Kedroit  (vocal)  quartet.   See  spe- 
cial  notice. 

I  itlDAY-Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.     Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzliy.  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

^  nX'RDAY-Jordan  hall.  U  A.  M.  Ernest  Schelling's  concert  for  children. 
Jordan  hall  3,  P.  M.  Hotvard  Coding,  pianist.  Couperin,  Lc  Reveille- 
mifin  and  Le  Bavelot  flottant  Mozart.  Rondo  alia  Turco;  Mendelssohn. 
Variations  Sericuscs;  Scriabin.  Sonata  No.  4:  Ravel.  Rigaudon  from  Le 
Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  and  Aiborada  del  gracioso;  Chopm,  Nocturne 
uid  Deux  Kcossaises;  Liszt.  Hungarian  rhapsody  No.  13. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.    IK  petition  of  Friday's  symphony  concert, 
Mr.  kousscvitzky,  conductor. 


In  Modern  Dress 


ill  the  },ki:p-\vrtli.U'.i;  ..  •   

pyjamas?   How  will  the  witches  ap- 


^    ,    pear?  It  Is  late  in  the  day  to  repre 

The  ingenloug  Sir  Barry  Jackson,  sent  them  as  suffragettes.  WIU  Si 


^  MUSICAL  GUESTS 

Modest  Mfeurice  Ravel,  as  one  unconscious  of  his  fame 
a  composer  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
concerts  of  Jan.  13  and  14.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Bart., 
who  has  much  to  say  about  music  in  general  and  English 
opera  conditions  In  particular-he  is  one  that  "spealcs 
right  out  in  meetin'  "—conducted  our  orchestra  last  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  Two  "guest"  conductors  in  as  many 
weeks.  ' 

Conductors  before  Mr.  Koussevitzky  have  not  been  so 
generously  disposed  toward  famous  leaders  visiting  this 
country.  When  Major  Higginson  wished  to  bring  here 
four  or  live  conductors  who  were  then  leading  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gericke  objected 
strenuously,  on  the  ground  that  the  orchestra  would  thus 
"lose  discipline,"  1.  e.  his  own  ideas  about  interpretations, 
And  so  Major  Higginson  abandoned  the  idea.  Mr.  Ger- 
icke was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  view.  To  have  inti- 
mated at  the  time  that  professional  jealousy  prompted 
bis  refusal  could  have  come  only  from  those  who  knew 
not  the  man.  *  . 

Those  who  would  agree  with  Mr.  Gericke  m  saying 
that  the  importation  of  conductors  worics  injury  to  an 
orchestra  argue  as  follows:  The  new  conductor,  even 
with  a  few  rehearsals,  cannot  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  players.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  un- 
able to  follow  his  direction  as  quickly  as  they  should. 
His  program  wiU  contain  music  that  they  have  learned 
tinder  their  permanent  leader.  The  ideas  of  the  two  will 
probably  be  at  variance.  The  violinists  may  be  asked  to 
bow  in  a  different  manner  from  that  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  The  phrasing  of  certain  passages  will  be 
different.  The  result  will  be  a  performance  that  will 
■work  injustice  to  the  visitor  and  the  orchestra. 

These  objections  will  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  an 
orchestra  so  admirably  trained,  so  responsive,  so  elastic 
as  the  body  of  virtuosi  led  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  The 
pubUc  also  should  be  considered.  Why  should  it  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  methods  of  other  conductors? 
Ko  one  objected  to  John  Barrymore  playing  Hamlet  be- 
cause E.  L.  Davenport,  Fechter,  Booth,  Rossi  had  por- 
trayed the  Prince  of  Denmark,  each  according  to  his 


who  as  a  theatrical  manager  was  the 
first  to  produce  "Hamlet"  in  modern: 
dress,  purposes  to  bring  out  "Mac- 
beth" in  the  same  manner.  Before  his 
adventure  with  the  Prince,  "Troilus 
and  Crcssida,"  that  strange  mingling 
of  farce,  philosophizing,  and  heroism, 
was  modernized  with  amusing  anach- 
ronisms for  an  English  audience.  It, 
was  said  at  the  time  that  this  was' 
reasonable,  for  the  play  was  written 
as  a  satire  on  Chapman's  translation  , 
of  the  Iliad,  a  statement  that  surely  , ' 
admits  of  argument.  In  this  country 
"Hamlet"  and  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  have  beei  performed  in  mod- 
ern dress;  no  thunderbolt  struck  dar- 
ing manager  or  any  one  of  the  players. 

Sir  Barry  cannot  see  "Macbeth" 
done  in  any  other  way'  but  the  modern 
j  one,  at  present.  Will  his  Lady  Macbeth 
a  film  drama  written 


"Old  Ironsides,  <-  ^.....i  ,y..„vw. 
by  Laurence  Stallings  and  based  on  the 
historical  sea  battle  between  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  Constitution  and  the  Tri- 
politan  pirates,  directed  by  James  Cruze 
and  presented  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast; 

Esther  Esther  Ralston 

Beery   Wallace  Beery 

Bancroft  Georg-e  Bancroft 

The  Commodore  Charles  Farrell 

Lt.  Decatur.   Johnny  Walker 

Even  Hollywood  has  its  serious  mo- 
ments, and  when  the  motion  picture 
makers  decide  to  give  their  best  and 
sincerest  efforts  to  the  entertainment  of 
mankind,  they  succeed  very  well. 
Months  were  spent  in  research  for  this 
picture  before  a  camera  was  turned. 
Tlie  frigate  Constitution  was  copied  in 
its  smallest  detail  and  for  all  of  the 
months  of  worry,  work  and  tireless  ef- 
fort a  few  "shots"  of  the  boat  remain 
on  the  screen — ^but  they  are  worth 
everything  put  into  them. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story,  this  one  of  how 
a  young  nation  was  spurred  to  declare 
war  against  the  Tripolitan  pirates  who 
had  harassed  nations  for  generations. 
It  is  inspiring  to  think  of  the  timbers 
and  good  will  which  went  into  making 
the  staunch  craft  which  cleared  the 
seas  of  the  menace,  the  young  men  who 
were  gathered  from  hills  and  farms  to 
man  the  boats  and  the  fearlessness  of 
their  battling.  This  is  all  well  told  in 
this  motion  picture,  and  if  in  some  re- 
spects dramatist's  license  was  employed, 
it  was  done  discreetly,  carefully  and 
legitimately. 

The  cast  is  excellent.  Wallace  Beery 
at  his  best  is  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
screen  ability,  George  Bancroft  is  as 
able  and  Charles  Farrell  makes  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  hero,  which  is  praise 
— it  is  praise.  The  direction  and  pho- 
tography as  well  as  the  story  value  are 
both  in  the  realms  of  rare  accomplish- 
ment. Now  that  we  have  run  out  of 
adjefctives  we  may  add  that  the  fighting 
scenes  are  perfect  cinematography — or 
action.  .    ,  ,. 

"Havana,"  the  stage  show.  Is  better 
than  usual  this  week.  The  dons  of  the 
silent  drama  are  choosers  of  good 
voices,  excellent  dancers  and  comedians. 


trayea  me  rvui^^       ijciiinai iv,   o        —  voices,  exceueni,  aa.ui;cio  o-nu 

roncention  of  the  moody  man,  each  with  his  own  reading  Und  although  the  show  is  lengthy,  one 
.    .    ~    _  *  ^„„t^vc     r>np  Idoes  not  mind  when  amu^ement^  is 


of  the  text.  So  with  the  readings  of  conductors.    One  ^ 

differeth  from  another  in  glory.  The  importation  arouses  jPienum^  

»n  interest  that  is  not  merely  idle  curiosity.  And  often, 
one  may  say  as  a  rule,  after  the  guests  have  departe^, 
the  greater  is  the  confidence  in  the  permanent  conductor, 
the  greater  is  the  enthusiasm  that  his  interpretations 

"Gentiem^  Prefer  Blondes,"  "a"filmitt  all-she  decides  to  go  i^ew^^^^ 
comedy  adapted  from  the  bock  of  the  and  be  educated.  From  \  "j^J^^j 
same  name  by  Anita  Loos  and  pre- 1  story  is  fa^'J,'^[:,,,S°^^  s tT  a 

sented   at   the   Metropolitan   Theatre  has  been  ^ebili  ated  but  it  is 
with  the  following  cast:  T'S^layfor"  wlio'pC  the  splen- 

S;.v^^•.•:.•.■.■;:;;:;.•;;;.•.•.■i{l^^  acquisitive  ^nlss  aljnost  nat^^^^^^ 

"    '  — — ~  has  such  large  eyes  that  of  course  sne 

can  spot  a  diamond  in  any  hght.  sne 


Gus  Eisman  Ford  Sterlin_ 

Franci';  Beekman   Mack  Swain 

Mi-^    Snoffard  Trixi  Fri^anza 

The   Jildiie  C'i'ster  Conklin 

Mr.  Spo/fard  Kolmes  Herbert 

Sooner  or  later  all  classics  are  put  on 
the  screen.  This  educational  bit  was 
first  run  as  a  serial  in  a  magazine  with 
neither  the  authoress  or  the  editors 
taking  it  very  seriously,  but  the  great 
American  public  did— and  Anita  Loos 
had  to  publish  her  masterpiece  in  book 
form.  From  the  book,  which  was  a 
very  best  seller,  to  the  stage,  and  now 
into  celluloid  so  that  all  earnest  young 
girls  may  see  how  a  true  daughter  of 
a  gold-digging  father  should  inherit 
and  carry  on  the  family  tradition  is 
the  history  of  "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes." 

It  is  an  amusing  film  this  tale  of  a 
little  blonde  girl  just  trying  to  get  along 
in  the  cold,  cold  world.  The  film 
starts  her  in  Arkansas,  the  murder  is 
vividly  shown  and  when  Lorelei  is  tried 
in  court  for  what  the  mean,  mean  re-i 
volver  did,  the  judge  and  the  jurors 
almost  apologize  as  they  decide  she  is 
•■positively  not  guilty."  On  to  Hollywood 
where  she  had  to  get  up  and  go  to 
work  so  early  in  the  morning  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  going  to  bed 


And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 
O!  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches 
were  blue. 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail 
came  thi'ough. 

An  Englishman  visiting  this  country, 
a  fashionable  tailor,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, says  that  no  gentleman  should 
wear  a  dinner  coat  (Tuxedo,  if  you  pre- 
fer the  word)  on  any  occasion  when 
ladies  will  be  present.  Dinner  coat,  the 
"smoking,"  as  the  French  call  it,  a  con- 
venient, comfortable  garment:  one  that 
does  not  oblige  the  wearer  to  part  his 
coat-tails  when  he  sits  down  and  thus 


is  well  cast  and  with  a  few  years  ex 
perience  should  make  a  great  little 
actress.  Dorothy-a  favorite  with  many 
in  the  boftk-is  audacious  enough  but 
wit  suffers  in  subtitles  Ford  Sterhng 
as  Gus  Eisman  is  splendid  and  the  love 

interest  in  the  form  of  Holmes  Herbert  

is  more  seeable  than  readaoie    lor  ■'i     ^gj^^  ^  grotesque  appearance, 
change.  ,  ^      a  The  Manchester  Guardian  recently 

The  stage  show  is  a  Paul  Oscard  pro-i^i^^^^  ^^^^  England  is  the  only  country 
duction  named  "Dancing  Feet.  it  is-jj^p^^  where  evening  dress  is  made  com- 
as usual,  around,  above  and  in  "o"^  °^  pulsory  for  men  in  hotels  and  restau- 
Gene  Rodemich  and  his  ^^"""^  rants.     The  question  then  comes  up, 

and,  as  usual,  is  composed  oi  ^levei  ^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^gj^j^^g  ^jj^j^g^.  ^^at  ss 
dancing  girls,  dancing  team,  ^ooo  smg-  dress"?   A  season  or  two  ago 

ing  and  comedians  Harry  Kose  ana  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Boston  wore  a  dinner 
Richard  Edwards  pleased  ^^e  auo  ence,^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^  waistcoat  and  a  black 
'  and    a    toe    ballet    was    sometning  ^  shocking  sight  to  the  purist  in 

'"'APoTh'^r  of  the  famous  music  serles| dress, 
showing   Johannes  Brahms   with  in- 
cidental music  by  the  orchestra  of  hi. 
best  known  works  was  "^^^'S""^'- j-, 


Books  on  costiunes  through  the  cen- 
turies are  as  instructive  as  entertaining. 
The  pictures  of  old-fashioned  dresses- 
dresses  thought  to  be  the  only  wear  at 
the  time — awaken  laughter,  as  the  dress 
of  today  may  amuse  the  flappers  and  the 
noble  dames  of  1950.  Has  any  collector 
a  complete  set  of  the  fashion  magazine 


sent  them  as  suffragettes.  Will  Sir 
Conan  Doyle  be  called  In  to  supervlBc 
the  supernatural  scenes?  Will  Mac- 
beth sport  the  costume  of  a  Scot  In 
his  national  pride?  If  "Macbeth" 
v/ere  thus  to  be  produced  in  New  York 
or  Chicago,  gun-men  might  be  In- 
duced to  appear  as  Banquo's  murder- 
ers. 

Other  plays  of  Shakespeare  In  mod- 
ern dress  are  in  Sir  Barry's  mind.  "In 
time  I  hope  to  do  them  nearly  all.  l 
should  not  llk«  to  try  'TUe  Tempest' 

and,  of  course,  the  historical  plays 
cannot  be  treated  in  this  way;  but 
the  majority  can  be.  'Coriolanus*  with 
a  modern  mob  would  be,  I  think,  a 
very  exciting  production."  i 
It  is  possible  that  Romeo  and  Juliet ' 
will  soon  be  seen  dancing  the  Black 
Bottom  with  Tybalt  scowling  as  a 
wall  flower;  Mercutlo  the  life  of  the. 
party.  Antony  in  an  irreproachable 
swallow-tall  when  off  duty;  but  as  an^ 
army  commander  rigged  out  In  ani 
Italian  general's  uniform  with  all  his; 
decorations.  Mr.  Turiney  would  gladly 
take  the  part  of  the  wrestler  In  "As 
You  Like  It."  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  watch  Sir  Toby  Belch  mixing  cock- 
tails; Malvollo  entering  as  a  prohibi- 
tion agent,  Shakespeare  for  the  pee- 
pul! 


published  by  Go'dey?  It  was  an  oracle 
to  our  mothers  in  the  sixties  and  even 
later.  Even  in  the  gay  nineties  the 
fairest  woman  was  dressed  atrociously, 
as  we  now  think:  witness  Mr.  R.  V.  Cul- 
ter's  al6um  of  "reminiscent  drawings" 
which  appeared  originally  in  Life. 

Two  German  gentlemen  have  been  at 
work  describing  "Modes  and  Manners 
of  the  19th  Century  as  Represented  in 
the  Pictures  and  Engravings  of  the 
Time."  The  translator  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Dr.  Oskar  Fischel  and  Max 
von  Boehn  is  Grace  Thompson,  who 
adds  an  inti'oduction  and  two  chapters 
to  this  fourth  volume  recently  published 
by  E  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  This  volume 
cover  the  years  1879-1914.  There  are 
32  illustrations  in  colors;  over  200  m 
half-tones;  pictures  drawn  from  all 
sources:  artists,  fashion  magazines,  car- 
icatures, models  of  famous  Parisian 
dressmakers;  there  are  portraits  of 
men  and  women,  as  Zuloaga's  Senora 
Quintaria  de  Moreno;  Sargent's  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunter  and  the  Misses  Acheson. 
Here  is,  indeed,  a  wealth  of  illustration. 
Mrs.  Golightly.  looking  this  week  at 
Reznicek's  "The  Blue  Waltz,"  con- 
tributed to  Simplicissimus  will  wonder 
how  any  woman  could  have  worn  the 
hat  and  gown  there  portrayed.  Her 
partner  might  appear  in  any  ballroom 
today  without  exciting  undue  attention. 

This  book  is  much  more  than  a  pic- 
ture book  J  the  letter  press  is  valuable 
and  entertaining  in  itself.  Turn  to  any 
page:  There  one  will  find  some  state- 
ment of  fact  or  some  comment,  a  hu- 
morcms  or  satirical  reflection  on  a  pass- 
ing fashion.  In  1913,  costumes  were  to 
be  seen  in  which  the  upper  part  of  a 
woman's  body  seemed  clothed  merely  in 
a  light  silk  shirt  with  nothing  beneath; 
the  light  skirt  revealed  every  line  of  the 
legs,  and  was  frequently  sHt  up.  The 
, Prince  Bishop  of  Laibach,  the  Ger- 
man Ai-chbishop  Hartmann,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Church  begged  women 
to  be  decent.  In  1914  certain  Catholic 
Unions  of  female  workers  adopted  a 
iresolutlon  complaining  that  they  were 
compelled  to  manufacture  garnnents 
which  "contravened  Christian  morality 
and  propriety."  Even  at  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1914  aristocratic  women  pro- 
tested against  extravagances  of  the 
mode,  especially  against  the  indecency 
of  showing  the  leg  completely  to  view. 
The  authors  cite  an  amusing  law  pro- 
mulgated in  Illinois  in  the  interests  of 
"female  virtue  and  the  menaced  moral 
code":  "No  woman  is  permitted  to  wear 
skirts  or  petticoats  the  hem  of  which 
clears  the  gromid  by  more  than  15  cen- 
jtimetres  when  the  wearer  stands  erect"; 
the  "peek-a-boo"  blouse  was  forbidden; 
"women  who  appear  at  bathing-places 
in  provocative  clothing  are  liable  to  im- 
Iprisonment  in  the  third  degree"  and  so 
or»;  Was  this  law  ever  proposed  or 
passed?  Were  the  good  Gorman  authors 
deceived  by  some  Western  humorist? 
The  crinoline  was  slowly  blit  surely  on 
the  way  when  the  Great  War  broke 
upon  Europe. 

R!Uss  Thompson  believes  that  at  no 
period  have  women  spent  so  much  on 
clothes  as  at  the  present  day.  There  is 
a  costly  simplicity  which  was  unknown 
at  a  time  when  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance were  confined  to  the  fashionable 


in  stead 


78 

nv    AW  ^umen  spena  nrrorp ; 

on  clothes  than  was  formerly  the  case^ 
-tuffs  are  flimsier  and  less  durable^  Ou 
Tother  hand,  at  no  time  ha^'e  neat- 
ess  and  grace  been  so  universal.  Ex 
-Uent  Miss  Thompson! 
And  how  about  men?  "It  was  a  sad 
day  for  the  brightness  of  the  streets 
when  George  IV,  while  regent,  decreed 
the  adoption  of  trousers  and  sounded 
he  doattknell  of  the  aristocraUc  knee 

^rfalt  l^a?  ifaCst't'^if  s^c^ttrvivor 
1^1  dUUi^ctive  dress,  and  that  has  come 
to  be  used  rather  as  part  of  the  uni 
form  of  professional  men  than  as  a 

'"^^^^^Sn'saccounto^-gin. 

?nTand   ^^^^^^t  ^^^^  ^°  , 
fuf^e  historians.   'With  the  passing  o 
the  Victorian  era  there  arose  m  Eng 
land  a  plutocracy,  partly  Hebraic  ana  , 

Ses'  cia.'«  of  Hebrews  with  marked  favor 
and  ha? a  warm  liking  for  Americans,, 
spcdally  if  they  were  rich  and  beauti- 

"xhcvp  is  a  long  description  of  the 
resolution  in  labol,  in  a^st^hetic  taste, 
ir,  the  nosition  of  women  m  £,ngiaria.| 
Souseho^W  d^orations  in  the  seventies 
were  hideous. 

The  German  writers  do  not  believe 
thIt^Fa?hTon  reacts  to  .accidenUl  sUm- 
:  lllU?o^/  r^Sf  chrges°^S' wo§n. 
I  fiats    They  note  the  influence  of  Eng- 
sh-sporf  goods  -nd  Amencan  mas 

l^kerlc^nVcTotl^^ra^^/h^^ 
comeTfrom  "  fThe  authors  are  quoting 
onT  c  A  Bratter,  who  also  says  that 
Sf  eve'rv  100  suits  sold  in  America,  99 
are  S-made..  !'  Rea<;h-«^e-d"wns  is 
the  uncompromising  teim  usea.  .  .  • 
The  Xthing  industry  has  promulgated 
a  Monroe  doctrine  of  the  ready-made 
^American  clothes  for  the  Americans.  ) 
It^s  true  that  in  the  sixties  Artemus 
ward  "escribed  the  sad  adventure  of  a 
mrf^  -of  Boston  dressing."  but  can  one 
Sday  tell  by  his  dress  whether  a  man 
comes  from  Vermont  or  Virginia? 

Sl^rnann  Bahr  wondered  why  men  did 
no^  dr^^  as  they  liked  but  as  the  King  ! 
nf  Enelfnd  liked  Our  authors  answer, 
becaSle  the  herd  instinct  forbids  it_ 
They  also  say  that  neither  Edward  VII 
nor  the  Empress  Eugenie  made  the 
fashions  -No  individual  makes  or  un- 
r^lkes  the  mode.  London  and  Pans  de- 
Tim  models  from  wl-uch  the  public 
chooses  what  it  pleases. ' 

lr\^e'^!y"'u^ilf^n^^  Tackl  \  \  most  pleasingl; 
T  ndex.  !?en'a'fuirtable  of  contents  V.hestra  oversh. 
?St  us  c  ose  with  the  saying  of  Jacob 
^irckhardt  in  1882:  "As  long  as  I  can 
«^pmhPr  the  ladies  have  been  busily  I 
andTuccessf^dlv  rendering  tolerable  byi 
their  gSSd  taste  fashions  m  themselves; 
1  tor  the  most  part  hideous.  • 


uernaps, 

S'V."'' MS''xiii.y,  VS.£U^ 

sh^  caMOt  yet  use  her  genuinely  agile' 
voice  behalf  of  the  brilliancy  thai 
I?one  makes  coloratura  engrossing.  And 
yet  then  all  is  said  and  done,  there  sh« 
^tood  vesterday  in  Symphony  hall,  thi 
sole  atufction  for  some  three  thousand 

^°The  charm  that  lies  In  early  youtii 
a  charm  never  without  its  shade  o 
nathos  to  those  who  are  old-that 
an  very  well  so  long  as  it  asts.  Bu» 

^^s^ml.  learn  the  w^est  use  of^  he. 

S^rmusicaf~e"the  elemenn 
;f  musical  structure    a  pronuncia  .oB 

of  English  %t  ,^\^\f,ire'' 
ISrS^o  vevyXeM  wUhout  the^J 
°nes.    The  day,  however.jviU 


fer  '-asy  speecn'xo  i;  i-  -u!  '  u 
this  appalling  usage  has  always  jarred 
mv  ear  No  argument  that  'invitation 
is  too  long  a  word  for  these  hurried 
days  or  that  it  is  too  elegant  to  describe 
the  modern  welcome  will  reconche  me 
to  it.   'Invite.'   We  go  ahead," 

What  would  "Looker  On"  say  to  deh 
for  defiance?  "Deft"  is  a  favorite  word 
of  master  writers  of  headlines 

•Then  there  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Milner-Pugh 
who  protests  with  a  fine  show  of  indig- 
nation against  the  boycott  of  the  future 
tense  and  the  substitution  of  "Should 
for''Shall,"  as  in  "It  has  been  arranged 
that  Mr.  ■  should  proceed  to. 

A  LOST  DAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterday  was  a  dull  day.  I  asked  a 
Scotchman  for  a  match  and  he  gave  me 
two  cigars.  I  got  a  letter  from  Cali- 
fornia.  It  never  mentioned  the  climate 


People's  Orchestra  Heard  Sun- 
day in  Jordan  Hall 


a.'-ki  d.  Assuming  you  are  a  dry  .snoopei 
in  disguise  and  vou  are  asked  to  a  din- 
ner. Just  before  the  dinner  a  flock  o.' 
cocktails  rush  in.  (1)  Should  you  ac- 
;ta|il,  drink  it,  and  saj 
certainly  good  stuff,"  and  sil 


I 


'  MARION  TAILEY 

Marion  Talley,  the  celebrated  soprano, 
gave  her  first  Boston  concert  yesterday 
afternoon,  before  an  audience  that 
filled  Symphony  hall  to  the  doors.  She 
had  the  help  of  David  Sterkin,  an  aC' 
complished  violinist  of  exceedingly  sweet  i 
tone,  and  of  Charles  King,  an  accom- 
panist who  proved  himself,  by  his  tact 
and  skill,  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 
Miss  Talley  sang:  . 

Ah!  Non  Credea,  Bellini;  Lithauisches 
Lied,  Chopin;  Vergebliches  Stahdchen, 
Brahms;  When  I  Was  Seventeen,  LiU- 
jebjorn;  Je  suis  "ntania,  Thomas; 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  Homer;  When  LovB] 
Is  Kind,  arranged  by  A.  L.;  The  Vu-, 
gins  Slumber  Song,  Reger;  Pretty 
Mocking  Bird,  Bishop-LaForge;  Beauti- 
ful Blue  Danube,  Strauss-LaForge. 

Miss  Talley,  as  everybody  knows,  has 
won  a  -wider  success  than  any  other 
young  singer  of  the  day.   AU  the  world 
still  talks  of  her  sensational  New  Yorlc 
debut  of  perhaps  two  years  ago.  She 
sings  important    roles    at    the  most 
eagerly  sought  opera  house   iu  the 
world.    She  gives  concerts  the  country  i 
i  over  to  crowded  houses.     Success —  i 
there's  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 
!    The    naivete    that    proceeds  from/ 
•outhful  immaturity  must  exercise,  foK 
nany  people,  a  potent  charm.  What 
ve  called,  in  some  circles,  semi-classi-i 
al  ballads,  these  Miss  Talley  sang  yes- 1 
prday  better  than  she  sang  her  airs;  , 
he  sang  them  as  though  she  l-Ud 
'aem,  just  as  any  school  girl  with  aj 
■  oice  might  suig  them.   And  her  audi-, 
ence  liked  them  too. 

If  her  naivete,  though,  will  not  serve 
1  to  account  for  her  successes,  then  Is  ao, 
I  old  cJiserver  of  performers,  publics,  and-' 
the  ways  of  both  one  and  the  other»j' 
I  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation.  For  hei| 
I  voice,  though  very  pretty  in  the  medium\ 
register,  by  no  means  stands  apart.  It', 


Yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall 
the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
the  ninth  concert  of  the  season  with 
William  F.  Hofmann  conductor,  and 
Miss  Olivia  Gate  the  assi.sting  artist. 
The  concert  opened  with  a  .spirited 
rendition  of  Beethoven'.s  "Lenora"  No. 
3  overture  to  hi,"  only  opera,  •'Fidelio." 
■ihp  .-f'.'nnd  n-imh-v  v.'as  the  attractive 
Suite  "Algenennf"  ,by  Saint-Saens.  Mr. 
Hr>f;r!Rnn  {■urcccdcd  admirably  in  giving 
ronr.l  expres.-ion  to  the  varied  feelings 
of  the  composer  as  he  traveled  through 
the  North  African  country.  Their  play- 
ing was  entliusi.istically  applauded. 

Th^  third  number  on  the  program 
was  the  beautiful  "Symphonic  Varia- 
tions" for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Cesar 
Franck,  wil-h-  Miss  Cate  at  t'ne  piano. 
These  Variations  are  certainly  the  prod- 
uct of  true  intpiration  and  con<:tituln 
a  perfect  v.-ork  of  art,  Mi-s  Cate  .showed 
}  her  good  common  ssnee  in  thus  clioos- 
\  ing  such  an  approprifite  and  perfect 
i  number  for  this  concert,  for  they  were 
technicallv  and  musically  v.iihin  her 
ability  to  do  them  justice.   The.se  Vnria- 
tions  do  not  demand  a  high  voltage 
technic,  so  much  as  supple  fmgers,  rich 
fancy,  harmonic  and  melodic  s.ense,  yes, 
we  might  as  well  say  it,  and  all  to  Miss 
Gate's  credit,  it  takes  a  good  general 
musical  sense  that  will  peiTnit  of  the 
passing  of  the  solo  theme  from  the 
piano  to  the  orchestra,  and  back  again 
with  smoothness  and,,grace,  and  this  is 
just  what  Miss  Cate  did  do,  and  did  it 
most  pleasingly.    Several  times  the  or- 
chestra overshadowed  her  playing,  which 
was  regrettable.    The  Franck  Varia- 
tions form  one  of  those  coloristic  .works 
in  which  the  piano  no  longer  plays  the 
role  of  a  solo  instrument,  but  in  which 
it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole 
instrumental  body  and  amalgamates  it- 
self with  the  orchestra,  and  this  is  as 
Miss  Cate  treated  it.    Her  musical  con- 
ception is  refined,  and  her  style  distinct- 
ly artistic.    Her  aggressive  attack,  com- 
posure, assurance,  and  particularly  the 
absence  of  any  undue  affectations,  all 
join  to  make  Miss  Cate  a  player  that 
satisfies,  and  yesterday  one  wished  t,o 
hear  more  from  hT  when  she  had  fin- 
ished.  Miss  Gate  was  cordially  received, 
and  warmly  applauded,  and  at  the  end 
was  recalled  many  times.    The  concert 
rlased   with   Mozart's   "Jupiter"  .sym- 
phony. A.  H.  D. 


 . xii.  vi,  oxiuuiu  yuu  ac- 
cept a  cocktfliil,  drink  it,  and  say,  "Well 
,  Bill,  that's  certainly  good  stuff,"  and  sit 
[quietly  down  to  dinner?  (2)  Or  ought 
you  to  overturn  the  table,  shoot  out  the 
lights,  and  escape  with  the  evidence' 
(3)  If  only  Bill,  his  wife,  the  twins  and 
Aunt  Prue  are  present,  should  you  bring 
out  the  machine  gun  or  send  for  the 
nearest  U.  S.  marshal  with  a  posse  of 
200  deputies?  (4)  Should  the  shaker  in 
which  the  cocktails  were  mixed  be  beaten 
into  submission,  or  should  you  hand  it 
to  Bill  and  ask  him  to  mix  up  another 
dose?  (Ten  minutes  given  for  the  answer 
to  this  problem.)  R.  H.  L. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

Villiei-s  de  I'Isle  Adam  said  one  day; 
"I.  too.  am  going  to  write  an  analytical 

  _.  ...    .  'novel.  I  have  already  chosen  my  sub- 

I  broke  a  water  pipe  so  I  could  send  for  ject.  A  rich  man  goes  on  Sunday  into 
the  nlumber  The  demfool  brought  his  the  country,  but  he  forgets  to  take  his 
tools  with  him!    I  lunched  wif.r  a  pro-  pocketbook^" 

fessor  and  we  talked,  but  he  seemed  to      Well,  what  then?    some  one  asked, 
remember  everything;  he  ran  his  fingers     "That's  all,"  said  ViUiers.    "If  there! 
through  his  hair  and  put  the  sirup  on  were  anything  else  in  my  novel,  I  should 
the  pancakes.    I  was  all  over  Boston,  write  a  second  volume." 
but  I  heard  no  gunshots.    The  man  — 
with  a  hole  in  his  vest  said  a  moth  did    Two  propositions  seem  to  be  pretty 
it     I  conversed  with  a  porter,  but  he  well  established  about  human  nature: 
didn't  talk  dialect;  likewise  two  Irish- one,  that  it  doesn't  change,  and  the 
men    I  visited  Frank,  recently  married,  other  that  it  does.— Gerald  Gould, 
but  he  said,  "Oh.  yes,  Sarah  cooks  very  i. 
well  and  I  adore  my  mother-in-law!  '  1 
took  Mamie  for  a  drive  and  the  officer 
arrested  us  for  driving  60  miles  an  hour, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  say  we 
hadn't  been  out  that  long.   I  discovered 
a  man  rubbing  lettuce  into  his  scalp, 
and  when  I  shouted,  "Hey!  That's  let- 
tuce!" he  said,  "Yes,  I  always  use  let- 
tuce." ... 

"Who  was  that  lady  I  saw  you  with 
last  night?"  I  asked  Jack.  "My  sister," 
isaid  Jack.    I  swore  bitterly  under  my 
'  breath,  jack's  sister  is  a  lady !  Desper- 
iately  I  took  up  a  comic  magazine.  All 
the  new  jokes  I'd  been  planning  were 
already  in  print. 

OSWALD  OP  WESLEYAN. 

I   FAREWELL.  MY  OWN  TRUE  LOVE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  parting  from  a  lady  who  had 
been  eating  onions:  "The  song  is  ended, 
but  the  melody  hngers  on," 

JAZBO. 


1Z  ^ 


AFTER  CHURCH 

(From  the  taturday  Revew  o£  LUera.ure) 

"Who  was  that  poor  old  dame,  so  white 
Solo'wXandthe  world  so  dead  to 
was  Tnot  kindness  lost?-and  I  heard 

I  wondwed  what  you  said  to  her." 
"Nothing-she  is  my  mother,  my  mother 
who  died 

Years  ag-^-three  years  ago^  j 
Only  on  Sunday  I  see  nei    wa  j 

gj^g  .  I 

No,  no,  you  could  not  know.  , 
"She  does  not  hear  me-she  takes  my: 
arm  to  her  door— 

Infinite  comfort.  infinit«.,Pf"  ^  ^-as 
She  does  not  know  me-just  as  it  ^:^a„ 

before,  .  „ 

Just-till  she  dies  again. 

HENRY  NEWBOLT.  i 

The  equanimitr the  Daily  Chron- 
icle of  London,  through  "Looker  On, 
S  been  upset  by  an  t-nfeeling  contem- 
porary.  "I.never  thought  I  should  hv 
To  see  'invite'  used  as  a  noun  in  a  news 
nani?     But  there  the  thing  is,  in  a 
ffline^-'Invite  to  somebody  or  other 
Thave   often  heard   people   gi^^  a« 
invite'  to  friends,  and,  although  I  pre_ 


'THE  PLAY'S  THE 
THING' OPENS 

uy  rttiL.ir  nrti/t  i;-^^ 
PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per-  R 
lormance  in  Boston  of  "The  Play's  the  I 
Thing,"  adapted  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse ' 
from  the  original  comedy  by  Ferenc  | 
Molnar.  The  adaptation  was  produced  • 
at  Great  Neck,  October,  1926;  in  Ne- 
York  at  the  Henry  Miller  Theatre,  No-> 
4,  1926,  with  the  cast  including  Cath-  j, 
erine  Dale  Owen  and  Messrs.  Blinn, ; 
Druce.  Crandall,  Nairn,  Owen,  Allister,  > 
Kendall,  Gerard.  .  , 

The  cast  of  the  play  last  night  as  pro- 
duced by  Gilbert  Miller  was  as  follows: 

■«f.,„oi,„  ..   ,  .Hubert  Driir  r 

??L"  J  A  "J~ Gavin  MuH 

Albert  Aaam.   Pnlnh  Nairn 

Joha,  n  Dwomitschek  Ha.?v  Mesta  e, 

Almady   liaitha  Lorber 

ilonaSzabo  ; .' '^Imfe  AlUster 

Llckeys\\stephenKendE;il"and  Kirby  Hawkes 
The  title,  suggesting  a  line  from 
"Hamlet,"  might  deceive  one  as  to  the 
character  of  the  play,  but  here  was  no 
guilty  conscience  to  be  touched  to  the 
ISck  The  play  within  the  Play  is  the 
Sieans  of  putting  a  falous  and  dis- 
tracted young  lover  at  Peace,  also  ot 
saving  the  njusic  for  an  operetta  whicli 
he  hid  threatened  to  destroy  when  he, 
heard  through  a  thin  partition  m  a 
castle  passionate  words  that  exposed  the 
pa^t  of  the  prima  donna,  his  betrothed 
Sandor  conceived  the  play  to  be  acted 
at  the  castle,  when  the  composer  was 
desperate  and  Sandor's  collaboratoi 
Mansky  was  at  his  wit's  end  lAmady^ 
vpho  had  been  Ilona's  lover,  for  he  hao 
been  her  teacher  and  nad  demanded 
What  he  considered  the  Prmlej . 
rather  the  prerogative  of  a  successful  n- 
Btructor,  and  Hona  were  Provid«l  witf 
I  dialogue  which  contained  words  heard 
by  the  three  visitors  through  the  parti-i 

It' would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  of  the  dialogue  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Wodehouse  in  his  adaptation 
More  than  one  line,  especial  y  those^ 
^ven  to  the  butler  Dwornitschek  re- 
minded one  of  scenes  m  ^r  Wode- 
house's  amusing  stories.  Are  J'"f.^ 
Bnd  stage  business  of  Mell,  the  Count  s 
secretary  and  the  prompter  in  the  play, 
wholly  Molnar's?  We  doubt  it.  But 
Siis  matters  little,  for  the  comedy  is 
most  amusing  throughout;  characters 
ire  well  defined  by  the  dialogue;  the, 
lines,  whether  they  are  humorous  or 
patirical— as  in  the  comments  on  the 
writing  of  plays— are  crisp  and  in  keep-) 
Ing  with  the  nature  of  those  who  speak 
them;  not  merely  epigrams  led  up  to 
tor  the  purpose  of  showing  the  drama- 
tist's wit.  ^,  X.  ■  ,r 
Here  we  have  Sandor,  the  brains  ^,1 
the  two  collaborators,  the  man  of  in- 
vention and  infinite  resources;  Mansky, 
perhaps  skilful  in  the  structure  of  a; 
lave  ueiiav  u  wicriiiacivc.-i  play  but  a  conventional  soul,  without 
.  .  let  .  .  .  the  Avenue  readers,  the  ■pnginal  ideas;  Adam,  the  dreamy  corn- 
Wall  Observers  and  those  that  are  ac-  poser,  thinking  his  Ilona  had  kept  her- 
nuainted  with  stall  learning  testify."  In  pelf  unspotted,  even  on  the  stage. ; 
"Sartor  Resartus":  "My  very  copper-  ^imady,  aris '<!d  "chaser  who  tries  lo 
pocket-money  I  laid  out  on  stall  litera-  resume  his  'intimacy  with  the  singei, 
ture  "  In  old  times  a  "stall"  was  each  ,  As-  for  Uwoijnitschek,  he  is  on  oi  tne 
of  a  series  of  "screen"  bookcases  set  at  j  |ong  line  of  .comic  butlers,  but,  as  poi- 
right  angles  to  the  walls  of  a  library,  |  jayed,  A  Refreshing  variety  ol  tne 
each  pair  forming  a  bay  or  an  alcove,  [jpecies.  ^  ,  *  ,u  ,„  tv,» 
A  book  stall  is  not  necessarily  in  front  ;  Whether  there  is  merely  talk  on  the 
of  a  bookshop;  witness  the  book  stalls  In  'if,3hearsal  of  Sandor's  ingemously  con- 
Paris  by  the  side  of  the  Seine.-Ed.  ;rived  play-sweet  ,«iedicine  to  Adam  s 
^  _.. —  ftricken  soul— the  interest  oi  the  audi- 
'  FOR  PROHIBITION  OFFICERS  ence  is  steadily  maintained.  Even  when 
.  Tv,  wc<T<;-  pace  might  with  other  comedians  at 
^Ko^heJTc^af  Questions  asked  can- 

t^t^i;fen«t^erXrurg^S  ,,^^^!^"BW«t/u^  co^nversa- 


j  If  you  want  to  be  invulnerable,  a  hard 
'  heart  and  a  good  digestion  will  do  more 
;  for  us  than  the  Christian  virtues— 
'  Dean  Inge. 

ON  THE  SIDEWALK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  spent  some  years  in  London, 
I  have  pondered  long  and  often  on  the 
question  of,  when  does  a  book-stall  be- 
come a  book  shop?  Does  it  ever  become 
a  book  shop?    What  fine  line  of  dis- 
tinction separates  the  two?     Does  a 
book  shop  ever  become  a  book-stall? 
Surely  no  one  would  ever  dare  to  refer 
to  the  August  Times  Book  Club  as  a 
"stall,"  or  expect  it  to  ever  merit  such 
2l  Isbcl  1 
Would  Quaritch's,  or  Southeran's  ever 
be  referred  to  as  a  book -stall?  ♦  Then 
there  is   Foyles  of  pleasant  memory.  1 
boasting  the  world's  largest  stock  of  ! 
second-hand   books,   where   one    may  | 
spend    many    happy    hours.     Surely  \ 
Foyles  could  not  be  called  a  "stall." 

Somewhere  in  the  region  between  Mill- 
bank  and  Victoria  street,  on  Regent 
street,  I  think,  was  a  small  book  shop 
whose  proprietor  was  a  most  mild  and 
inoffensive  chap  in  spite  of  his 
altogether  villanous  appearance,  and  a 
1  vicious  cast  in  one  eye.  He  always  in- 
;  sisted  that  his  place  was  a  book-stall. 
He  made  daily  pilgrimages  to  where  he 
vaguely  termed  as  "up  west,"  and  always 
came  back  with  some  treasure. 

After  this  digression,  may  I  repeat 
my  question.  What  distinguishes  a  book 
shop  from  a  book-stall? 

CHAS.  H.  ROBERTSON. 

We  have  always  supposed  that  a  book 
stall  was  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a 
bookshop,  a  box  or  some  rude  shelves 
filled,  as  a  rule,  with  cheap  second-hand 
books;  a  stall  in  which  a  prize  is  some- 
times found.  "Stall-learning"  is  ac- 
quired by  reading  books  thus  exposed 
in  the  street;  "stall  literature"  the  cheap 
literature  of  the  stalls;  "stall-man,"  a 
keeper  of  a  book  stall;  "stall-reader," 
one  who  reads  the  books  on  the  stall, 
'  As  far  back  as  1673  R.  Leigh  wrote: 
"How  well  they  have  behav'd  themselves 


fil  I  ,        idience  were  on  tlie 

r':  .  Mouci  ui  ;u-  the  partition,  and 
B<"r'.i  Saiidor  in  his  plan  for  saving 
Ai:  nn  and  lil8  illusions.  Here  was  an 
px  nple  of  "natural"  acting  that  owed 
I'l  appearance  of  reality  to  consum- 
tn.iii'  art.  There  wa.s  no  endeavor  to 
(iiakr.  points;  to  rai.se  a  laugh.  Humor 
powed  from  his  lip.s;  wltnes.s  the  scenes 
tvilh  the  butler.  There  wa.s  a  touch  of 
fentiment,  as  when  he  referred  more 
lhaa  once  to  Adam's  mother.  He  could 
DP  ironical,  as  in  the  scenes  with 
Almady;  or  jesting  good  naturedly  at 
the  expense  of  Mansky. 

The  other.s  were  happy  In  their  por- 
a-ayals.  in  fact  a  company  so  wholly 
idcquate  has  seldom  been  seen  here 
n  these  degenerate  and  commercial 
jays  of  the  playhouse.  It  is  not  ncccs- 
i3,ry  to  particularize.  Each  one  was 
ible  to  clothe  character  in  flesh  and 
jlood. 

(  An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
\v.-as.  greatly  pleased.  There  were  many 
Irurtam  calls  and  Mr.  Blinn  made  a 
[(nodest  little  speech.  1 

'THE  ROAD  TO  ROME'! 

Wilbur  Theatre— Jane  Cowl  in  "The 
Road  to  Rome."  a  play  in  three  acts 
by  Robert  Emmet,  Sherwood.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  ^  .  ,  T,,„.,h»r 
M,.,,   Jn>:Pe  Carey 

.Riohie  Linf 
.Taiie  Cowl 
Charles  Brokaw 
.  .    Ben  LacUlanri 
■William  R.  Randall 
,  Lionel  Hoparth 

•,i,„|i,i„"  '. .  ,  .Altred.  Wohsler 

p  ■■-(- 1,1,  ■  ■  v. ...... ...  . .  .John  T. ,  MrNnt.v 

 T,rwis  Martin 

•r'  Guard-  .  .Oemem  o:Lo|.j,  c,, 

Se<  ond  Guard   w  u  ^'"'l    Ki nip l  a 

Tihirl  fliriril    Waltrr  A.  Kinseila 

r  h  G  lard'  Laurenre  W.  Adams 

/.f  h  Guanl   .  Albert .  C.  Fro.t  Jr. 

Tholmes   L'"»f'   ""K?.  / 'i 

Hasdrvibol    ""'e  "l"'!,'';^; 

Ta.ihaio   Geor?e  rouias 

M   -o         Barr.v  Jones 

H.wnib.il'  .'  Philip  Merivale 

Bala         .  Gci''  Ponn.:y 

Peacock-blue  silks  from  Damascus, 
and  the  golden  headdress  of  a  Roman 
senator's  wife  show  Jane  Cowl  as  lovely 
as  ever.  Beautiful,  this  Amytis  with 
her  velvety  voice  and  quick  little  mod- 
ern gestures  animates  an  amorphous 
sort  of  play  bv  Robert  Sherwood.  Now 
a  comedy,  glittering,  a  wink  and  a 
nudge  in  the  side  after  the  French 
manner,  it  moves  suddenly  into  quick 
dramatic  action,  wanders  into  a  mo- 
rass of  philosophical  observations  .slight- 
ly sophomoric  in  tinge,  and  ends  on  a 
high  note  of  noble  renunciation. 

Amytis  is  the  wife  of  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus.  a  worthy  and  dull  Roman.  A  friv- 
olous Athenian,  she  lives  oppressed  by 


Van  Alstvnc  . .  .  Thomas  S'lparor 
Van  Aisw-nc.  ^  Milton  O^fite 
.  .  Arthur  Sironin 
Thayer  Hoborts 
.  .  Ueunia  Cieusn 
.  .  William  Mascr. 
.  .  .  Arthur  Hoyer 
,  ,  ,  ,  Olsa  Birkbo.  I; 
.  .  Arieiaide  Geor-f 
Maraaret  Coniklin 

there 


Fabia 

Fabius 

Am.vlis 

Soipio 

Oalo 

Drn.sus 


ost 

woin.iu  wiHud  'or  iiW.u..  ...  convince 
him  of  the  importance  of  the  human 
eouation.  From  a  bewildered  husband 
of  modern  New  York  to  the  conqueror 
of  Rome  in  216  B.  C.  is  quite  a  jump, 
but  he  has  landed  safely^  _ 

If  as  an  explanation  of  why  Hanni- 
bal turned  back,  "Words,  word.s,  words 
(even  from  Miss  Cowl)  would  seem  in- 
sufficient,  the  sparkling  parts  of  Mr. 
Sherwood's  comedy  more  than  made  up 
to  the  audience.  They  clapped  and 
clapped.  Miss  Cowl  made  a  charming 
curtain  speech,  full  of  her  own  fluttery 
eestures,  and  clasped  an  orchid  or  two 
The  Road  to  Borne  is  still  a  triumphant 
way. 

'repertory  THEATRE— "The  New 
Henrietta,"  a  comedy  by  Bronson  How- 
ard, brought  up  to  date  by  Winchell 
Smith  and  Victor  Mapes.   The  cast: 

.Nicholas 

T'htt'Rcv!  Miin-ay  illlton 

.M-.rk  Turner...  

Tir.  George  V\ain\vri?ht. 

.\iasga"ave   

Hutchins   

Mrs.  Cornelia  OpdyU«  . 

.\sncs  Gates  

Rose  Turner   

With  "The  New  Henrietta" 
come,  inevitably,  to  the  veteran  theatre- 
1  goer,  memories  of  Robson  and  Crane  of 
"The  Henrietta"  and  of  30  years  ago. 
There  return,  also,  agreeable  recollec- 
tions of  the  revived  and  rewritten  com- 
edy as  presented  by  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
AmeUa  Bingham  and  Patricia  CoUinnge, 
a  dozen  years  since. 

Bronson  Howard's  famous  play  Is  of 
the  indestructible  sort.   It  is  written  in 
the  key  of  the  obvious.    It  has  more 
than  a  dash  of  melodrama  to  giVe  ex- 
citement.  If  subtlety  is  missing  the  lack  I 
makes  it  all  the  more  delightfully  ea.sy  i 
to  understand  and  enjoy.    It  Is  just  a 
bit  old-fashioned,  despite  its  modern-  ^ 
ization.   Certain  tricks  of  construction' 
and  idiom  are  those  of  a  past  genera-  ; 
tion   Cigarettes  and  cocktails  and  tele- 
phones and  motor  cars  fail  to  translate  ; 
it  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  New  i 
York  of  the  90s. 

Old  timers  missed  the  character  of 
Lord  Arthur  Trelawney  and  his  "su.y 
ass"  part,  monocle,  "mutton  chops 
and  all.  It  was  not  missed.  The  ex- 
cision of  asides  and  soliloquies  brought 
the  text  up  into  line  with  today's  prac- 
tice, also  a  notable  improvement. 

The  Repertory  people  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  exactly  and  treated 
us  to  an  admirable  performance.  Mr. 
Shearer  faithfully  followed  the  Imes 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE-    li  ' 
Song,"  a  musical  play  in  two  acts  witli 
music  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and  lyrics 
by  Otto  Harbach,  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
2d,  and  Prank  Mandel.   The  cast: 

Sid  Kl  Kar  William  O'Neal 

Miiular  Paul  Philbin 

Ha.«si  Earl  Milehcll 

neiiiamin  Kidd  K(ldie_  Buzzel! 

Cant.  Paul  i'ontaine. 

Azui-i   ;  

.Sei'Kt.  La  Vergne.... 

,Ser:;t,  DuBass.ie  

M.-UKOt  Honvalet  

Gen.  Bii'abeau  

Pierre  Birabeau  

Slis.-iu  

Kthel  

All   nrn  Ali  


LUCILLADE 


III 


.  .Allen  Watej oil: 

 Ingbore  Torrun 

 Phil  Snyder 

 Kinic  Harold 

.Ethel  Louise  Wrinhi 

  Edmund  Eltoi' 

 Robert  Hallida.\ 

 Sally  Sloar 

.Kathcrine  Carrlniftoi' 

 Philip  Rydei 

 Amy  Atkinw)!' 

 Muriel  Grecl 

  Paul  Moiuai. 


With  Six  or  was  it  .seven  other  show.s, 
there  came  to  the  Majestic  last  night 
"The  Desert  Song."  It  is  musical  com- 
edy, operetta  and  drama.  All  three, 
"The  Desert  Song"  possesses  in  abund- 
ance.   It  is  a  good  show.    It  is  weU 


Ijucilla  de  Vescovi,  soprano,  accom- 
panied by  Wilfred  Pelletier,  sang  this 
program  last  night  at  the  Women's  Re- 
publican Club.  ' 

l.e  Ccnamclle.  Ronellini :  Chanson  ie  For- 
luruo.  Arietta.  Casleluuovo  Tedcsoo:  In  alio 
Marc.  RcsiMithi:  Arieltn,  Malipiero:  Le,  Veil 
peini,  Lc  fontainc  ifcs  GazelV-.^.  Tomranaliu: 
Danza,  Ca.«ella:  I  Kaniii.  Respisrhi;  In  mezzo 
al  mare,  Sadero;  II  Cipremo.  Davleo:  Ninna 
Naruia.  Saltarello,  Do  Ceceo:  Canzon.?  rtelle 
Alpi.  Sadero:  Sercnata.  Canlii  del  Carneralo. 
Fronlini:  Seretiata,  Venezi.'ina,  Bianchlni: 
Tarantella  Napolitana.  Sadero. 

A  specialist,  it  would  appear,  in  Italian 
folk  .song  and  also  in  the  Italian  song  of 
today,  Mmme.  de  Vescovi  has  a  way  with 
the  latter  which  is  often  encountered 
among  performers  with  a  taste  for  the 
unusual:  they  tend  to  make  the  odd 
sound  odder  than  it  really  is.  They 
stre.ss  dissonances;  from  queer  endings, 


worth  seeing.  It  is  entertainment.  And  i  anti-climatic,  they  strip  away  what 
after  all,  what  higher  praise  can  be  be-  {slight  significance  they  may  contain 


 -  -    raiTdown  by  WiUiam  H.  Crane.  They 

the  monotony  of  the  kingdom  that  rules  ^^^^^  j^g^  ^ery  well  be  improved  on  and 
the  world.  Its  laws  seem  to  include  easily  won  the  major  share  ot,  at- 
a  law  against  laughter,  certainly  a  de-  jgntion  Mr.  Owen,  as  Bertie,  'the 
cree  against  emotion.  She  finds  a  Tyri-  la^jti"  «f  olden  days,  departed  rather 
an  nightgown  bought  in  the  market-  ^^j.^  fj.^,^  the  standard.  Very  sensi- 
place  of  a  merchant  from  Antioch  far  k,i  ^id  not  attempt  to  copy  the  „,,^, 

more  interesting  than  the  news  that  her    ^igh-pitched  falsetto  of  Stuart  Robson  members  of  the  Foreign  Le 

Fabius's  toga  now  swells- over  the  chest  L^^d  spoke  in  his  own  natural  tone  oi  ^^.^^      ^.  romantic, 

 „f  .<T,..  1^^.^^  ^.^^^  have  made  the  scene  situations  atuned  to  stirring 

where,   to   save    his   hister  aitnougu 
thereby  sacrificing  his  own  life  s  happi- 
ness  he  tosses  the  incriminating  let- 
■  ters  into  the  fire,  a  thought  more  em 


stowed  in  these  days  of  shows  and  more 
shows? 

On  its  showing  here  last  night  it  Is 
destined  to  have  just  as  long  a  run  as 
its  sponsors  will.    It  is  not  light,  it  is 


what  faint  melodic  line  there  is  they 
do  away  with:  of  rhythm  even,  the 
element  usually  most  in  evidence,  they 
do  not  care  to  make  the  most. 
Their  way,  Mme.  de  Vescovi's  way, 


not  frothy:  it  has  that  something  that.!  may  be  the  right  way.  The  audience 
all  producers  strive  for  and  seldom  at-  /i  last  night,  large  and  friendly,  had  every 
tain,  a  spontaneous  appeal.  It  is  a  mu-  ,i  air  of  thinking  so.  In  most  of  the 
sical  play  that  is  not  forgotten  the  mo-  j  songs,  nevertheless,  on  Mme.  de  Ves- 
nient  the  curtain  descends  on  the  last  \  covi's  program — not,  indeed,  that  they 
act.  The  music,  the  songs,  and  yes,  j  are  of  prime  importance— more  beauty 
even  more  important,  the  plot,  remains  i  lies,  a  greater  poetic  significance,  more 
with  one.  It  is  that  kind  of  rare  enter-  I  charm,  along  with  less  of  the  bizarre, 
tainment. 

Boston  has  recently  had  its  straight 
musical  comedies,  and  its  operettas,  and 
after  all  was  said  and  done  it  devolved 
upon  certain  stars  to  carry  them  off. 
"The  Desert  Song"  has  no  need  to  de- 
pend upon  one,  or  to  lean  upon  two  or 
more  whose  names  are  known  wherever 
the  stage  is  known.  It  would  be  suc- 
cessful with  a  mediocre  cast  just  so  long 
as  there  were  good  singing  voices. 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  builded  well 
when  they  constructed  their  present  ve- 
hicle, builded  better  than  they  knew 
when  they  changed  the  original  title 
from  "Lady  Fair,"  which  had  a  short 
run  here  months  and  months  ago,  cut 
out  here,  put  in  there,  and  named  the 
revamped  piece,  "The  Desert  Song."  For 
15  months  it  ran  in  New  York.  And 
now  it  is  here,  original  New  York  case 
and  all. 

There  was  Robert  Halliday,  who 
played  the  dual  role,  every  bit  as  good 
as  the  New  York  critics  said  he  was.>  He 
was  the  "Red  Shadow."  Then  Ethel 
Louise  Wright,  who  had  the  female  lead, 
and  Edmund  EUj  ■,  Sally  Sloan,  Kather- 
ine  Carrington,  Philip  Ryder  and  Amy 
Atkinson.  And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  Eddie  Buzzell,  comedian,  who  rode 
a  real,  live  jackass  on  the  stage  in  the 
final  act. 

The  "Desert  Song"  is,  of -course,  a  tale 
and  a  colorful  one,  too.  of  northern  Af- 
rica, and  is  laid  during  the  recent  Riff 
ebellion,  with  desert  sheiks,  French  sol 


of  Rome's  dictator.  The  cares  of  office 
weigh  heavily  on  Fabius.  As  he  seeks 
an  early  bed,  refusing  to  take  Amytis 
to  the  plav,  comes  a  cry  that  Hannibal 
is  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  messen- 
ger describes  Hannibal  as  a  superman, 
a  god,  a  young  general  who  has  mirac- 
ulously brought  the  Carthaginian  army, 
elephants  and  all,  over  a  mountain 
range,  and  holds  Rome  defenceless  in 
his  hand. 

Amytis,  the  light  Athenian,  seeing 
nothing  attractive  in  dying  like  a  Ro- 
man, at  last  gives  her  mother-in-law  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  she  really  thinks 
of  her.  With  fast  horses  Amytis  flies 
from  Rome,  and  drives  directly  to  Han- 
nibal's lines.  The  risk  of  death  from  a 
Carthaginian  sentry  weighs  very  little 
against  the  chance  of  seeing  Hannibal. 

°There  is  a  deUghtful  scene  in  Hanni- 
bal's quarters  in  the  Temple  of  the  Ves- 
tal Virgin,  where  Amytis  wriggles  out  of 
several  imminent  deaths  and  adroitly 
informs  Hannibal  that  she  is  a  femme 
incomprise.  hoping  for  something  big- 
ger and  better  in  life,  but  with  Hanni- 
bal's leave  to  ask  one  question,  philoso- 
phy and  ennui,  hand  in  hand,  take  their 
silent  places  on  the  stage.  There  are 
discussions  as- to  why  Hannibal  is  there,  j 
and  what  is  the  reason  for  war.  Hanni- 
bal seems  unable  to  think  just  why  he 
is  there,  but  Miss  Cowl  in  a  beautiful 
blue  robe  manages  to  convince  him  that, 
whatever  the  reason,  something  she 
rails  the  human  equation  is  more  im- 
portant. 

The  test  of  Hannibal's  greatness 
seems  in  some  hazy  manner  to  depend 
on  his  retreating  from  Rome.  The  fact 
that  he  did  so  is  historical.  Whether  he 
would  have  left  such  an  utterl  -  alluring 
lady~as  Amytis  to  return  to  such  an  un- 
believably dull  husband  as  Fabius 
Maxiums,  is  doubtful. 

There  are  many  sparkling  lines,  fine- 
ly satirical.  Miss  Cowl  delivers  them 
with  zest,  almost  with  a  leer.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  such  a  human  person,  so 
desirous  of  life,  as  her  Amytis,  could 
oive  up  her  Hannibal  for  the  pleasure 
of  remembering  him  as  great  in  re- 
nunciation. 

Philip  Merivale  has  left  his  morning 
coat  and  brownston>  stoop  of  "Hidden" 
fc.i  the  plumed  helmet  and  orange  cur- 
i  v  v-  of  Hannibal's  quarters.  He  is  a 
.  ;;;  .e   figure.     Greatness  really  seems 


music 

Its  two  "hits"  are  "One  Alone,"  and 
"The  Desert  Song."    Of  its  plot,  why 
attempt  the  telling  here?   Suffice  to  say 
has  romance,  tune- 


phatic.    Mr,  Sircom  gave  us  a  gopd  .  ...^.^^^  pg^gj.^  g^j^g- 

characterization  of  the  minister,  ^"'f-^  f^l  numbers  and  gorgeous  settings.  An 
George  was  appeahng  a,s  the  preity  ^1^^^^.^.^.^^;^^^  entertainment  of  musical 
heroine  and  Miss  Birkbeck,  as  ^iie  las- ^  operetta  and  the  drama 

cinating  widow,  held  up  her  end  most! 
effectively 


The  scene  in  the  broker's  office, 
where  the  Van  Alstyne  fortune  is  lost- 
and  saved— is  stirring  enough  for  any- 
body. ^'  ^' 


"Loves  of  Carmen,"  a  film  drama 
based  on  the  story  by  Prosper  Merimec, 
directed  by  Raoul  Walsh  and  presented 
by  William  Fox  at  the  State  Theatre 
with  the  following  cast: 

Carmen 


ST    JAMES  THEATRE— Keith-Albee    ueJores  del  Rio  Esean^iU 

players  in  "The  Noose."  a  drama  m ,  Victor  McLa,ien  .  .  •  •  •  -  -  Escam.u^ 
?hree  act^  ''^  Millard  Mack  made  from,  ^on  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

a  story  by  H.  H.  Van  Loan,  ana  pro  pontinue  to  warble  her  notes  m 

duced  under  the  personal  direction  ^°t,,^°^J™/°^ercising  her  hips  for 
Charles  Schofield.  movies— and  this  is  it.  the  second 

■nav  Manson  time  to  our  knowledge  that  Carmen  has 
T'i''-R'^Pron'''thTGovernor  -  JoSfwintSrop  been  photographed  in  action.  Geraldine 

B"ll"chase™in  luorae.'.'  Charles  .Schofield  ^^^^^  ^^S  gO  associated  With  "Carmen- 
Stella  Bancroft,   the  Governor  s  wife^_^  ^^^^  |  ^^^^  j^gj.         the  screen  SOme 

Walter  Gilbert  years  ago  and  it  will  be  remembered 


The  characters: 

the  secretary. 


Nickie  Elkius  

Husdies.  the  -warden 

Dave  Stern   

Jack  Grattan,   a.  cor 

Dot.  a  cabaret  jrirl 

Palsy,  a  eabaret  ffirl 
Come  on"  Conly 

Buck  Gordon  

Misp  Devoy  

Phyllis  

A  large  house  greeted  the  players  in, 
their  first  melodrama  in  some  weeks.] 
It  is  the  first  time  the  play  has  been 
staged  in  Boston.  It  made  its  initial 
appearance  in  the  Hudson  Theatre  in 


Rov.il  Beal 
rank  Charllim 
Mary  HiM 
Edilh  Spears 


Malcolm  Arthur  1         ^^^^  gj^g  retm'ned  to  opera  she 
^■i'vUi' smife^  employed  some  of  her  mov>e  Jactio^ 
M,ind  Gade  ^^ich  annoj'cd  Caruso  so  that  the  not- 
■  "  ^^'-"'"^  test  scene  of  real  battle  ever  on  the 
metropohtan  stage  took  place. 

Raoul  Walsh  was  evidently  acquaint- 
ed with  that  bit  of  Carmen  history  ano 
set  &bout  making  his  version  put  all 
scenes  past  and  present,  in  the  shade. 
Besides  he  had  Dolores  del  Rio.  a  fas- 
cinating looking  creature  and  sufficient- 

  ly  loose  jointed  to  follow  Walsh's  direc- 

New  York  on  Oct.  20,  1926,  and  enjoyed  .  ^^^^      ^  pagan  mood, 
a  record  run  of  197  performances.  Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 

In  the  masterful  role  of  Nickie  El-  is^.een  economy  program  should  be  fek 
kins    Walter  Gilbert  gave  a  splendid  ^^j^ai  product  but  such  seems  to ^ 

performance,  making  the  most  of  a  ■  ^j^g  ga.se.  Why  would  Victor  Mc-; 
difficult  character.  He  is  the  gentle- ,  Laglen  eat  so  much  otherwise?  He 
man  who  killed  the  leader  of  a  band  ot  i  ^^^^  bathes  a  couple  of  times  and 
crooks  to  keep  inviolate  the  honor  ot .  charges  it  up  to  studio  officials,  but: 
the  Governor's  wife,  and  the  subsequent  j  j^e^Qd  is  by  far  the  best  way  around, 
happenings  that  keep  Nickie  out  of  thejjjjg  ^^^esent  salary  cuts.  Is  it  not? 
hangman's  noose  make  a  most  en.ioy-  it  ■v;fc  a  pleasant  change  to  see  the 
able  and  dramatic  evening.  John  Win-  gej.y  TJarmen  die  with  sentimental 
throp  made  an  excellent  Governor,)  soothing;  syrup  for  the  love-lorn  Jose 
while  Clara  Joel  as  his  wife  was  af-jand  between  his  meals  the  remarkable 

forded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  Victor    McLaglen    made    a    splendid  _  

her  dramatic  ability  and  was  well  re-1  Escamillo.    The  cast  was  therefore  ex-|  viable  record;  we  b3«-»  »eier  ♦ten  her 
ceived    The  entire  cast  did  fine  work Uellent,  the  adaptation  allowed  a  few.  better  in  her  steps, 
and  the  Siudience  was  hiRhly  pleased,    '.futile  moments,  but  Raoul  Walsh  is     Then  there  was  the  airy,  tairv  L 

1|  guilty  for  the  rest  of  the  stuff  that!] graceful  exponent  jif._ze.t  ar^nir 
'\  passed  as  Spanish  atmosphere. 


than  a  listener  might  infer  from  the 
performance  of  Mme.  de  Vescovi  and  | 
Mr.  Pelletier.      Mme.  de'  Vescovi,  no 
doubt  of  it,  finds  the  imusual  qualities 
of  this  music  more  appealing  than  the 
sweet  reasonableness  in  much  of  it 
that  other  people  hold  higher.'  Every  \ 
performer,  luckily,  has  the  right  of  free  | 
choice.  I 
To  the  taste  of  some  listeners  Mme.  ] 
de  Vescovi  sang  her  folk  songs  more  ef-  | 
,  fectively  than  she  did  the  melodies  of  i 
Casella  and  the  rest.    She  is  tales.sed  j 
with  a  natural  voice?;  in  certain  zones,  | 
of  large  volume  and  rare  beauty. 

While  the  singer  was  assuming  a  I 
peasant's  garb  to  fit  the  folk  songs.  Miss  j 
Aida  Graselli  played  three  piano  pieces 
in  a  style  both  vigorous  and  facile:  j 
Presto  by  Turini,  a  Chopin  study,  and,  j 
by  Pick-Mangiagalli,  the  Dance  of  Olaf. 

R.  R.  G. 

COLONIAL  .  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Sidewalks  of 
New  York,"  a  musical  comedy  in  two 
acts,  featuring  Ray  Dooley.  Book  by 
Eddie  Dowling;  lyrics  and  music  by 
Eddie  Dowling  and  Jimmy  Hanley. 
Staged  by  Edward  IffacGregor.  Dances 
staged  by  Earl  Lindsay.  Fred  WaU 
conducted.   The  cast: 

AiisTist  Brewster   Prank  Kinedon 

Dorothy  Bre-wster    Linda 

Mrs.  Brewster    Winilred  Han-is 

Hon.  Percival  Short  Carl  Francis 

Perkins    Henry  Dowlinir 

Sergreant  Daley  Fiske  O'Hara 

Mrs.  O'Brien    Elizabeth  Murray 

Mickey  O'Brien   Dick  Keene 

Mugrsy  „   Henry  Dowlin? 

Gertie   .\....  Eay  Doole.y 

,  Parker    Cecil  Owen 

i  The  Governor  Harr.v  Short 

Buckley   Charles  Mast 

-\be  Cohen    Joe  Smith 

Moe  Zimmerman  Chas.  Dala 

Old  Timers  ..Jim  Tfiornton,  Josephine  Sabel, 
Barney  Fayan 

Ruby    Ruby  Keeler 

As  the  title  of  this  opus  might  sug- 
gest the  piece  is  "earthy,"  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  human  stuff,  the 
vernacular  of  the  streets,  but  it  is  hard- 
ly Mr.  Dowling  at  his  best.  With  the 
exception  of  the  indefatigable  Miss 
Dooley,  who  works  hard,  long  and  enter- 
tainingly, the  piece  is  episodic  and  com- 
po.sed  chiefly  of  "turns,"  all  good  in 
themselves,  and  by  this  very  same  token 
moulded  into  splendid  entertainment. 

Of  the  music,  there  is  much  to  arrest 
the  attention,  "Playhouse  in  the  Sky." 
having  an  especial  appeal  in  its 
rhythmic  excellence,  in  the  pleasure  af- 
forded by  its  text.  For  another,  there  is 
"Wherever  You  Are,"  the  constantly 
recurring  reprise;  and  then  there  is  the 
vigorous  and  thumping  rhythm  of 
"Headin'  for  Harlem,"  but  oddly 
enough  there  was  nothing  to  excel  the 
interpolated  numbers  of  the  old  timers, 
as  represented  by  Jimmy  Thornton. 
Barney  Pagan,  and  Josephine  Sabel  in 
their  songs  of  a  generation  ago,  unless 
it  was  the  "East  Side,  West  Side"  itself 
with  Its  many  variants  and  pleasing  or- 
chestrations. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  book  and  dis- 
charge it  as  sketchy,  but  let  us  sing 
loud  and  long  over  those  responsible  for 
the  ensemble  dances,  for  their  skill  at 
manoeuvering,  for  their  invention  and 
for  the  high  spirits  and  zest  of  the 
pretty  girls.  Was  there  ever  a  prettier 
collection  than  the  first  string  of  last 
evening? 

Miss  Dooley 's  performa'nce  is  one  to 
ponder  over.  As  the  cut-up  of  the  or- 
phanage group  there  was  seldom  a  mo- 
ment for  repose.  Her  grimacing  and 
antics  are  now  well  known,  and  her  pip  ■ 
ing  voice  is  not  one  to  startle  the  world 
in  song.  But  she  can  act— her  remark- 
able acrobatics  aside — and  she  can  reg- 
ister wistfulness  with  the  best  of  them. 
Her  da-ncing  is  already  a  niatiJi-  of  en- 
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,01  dance,  yielding  to  none  in  grace,  in 
I  tho  lightness  of  her  steps,  ascending  and 
descendins  after  the  manner  of  a  toss- 
ing bubble. 

Then  there  was  the  Mrs.  O'Brien  of 
Elizabeth  Murray,  who  plays  the  Celt 
after  the  manner  born,  if  she  does  now 
and  then  yield  to  rugged  speech  by  way 
■  of  emphasis.  Fiske  O'Hara.  too.  the 
singing  comedian  of  shillalah  and  cor- 
duroy breeches,  which  he  has  discarded 
for  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  finest, 
begging  for  a  song  to  set  off  hii  voice. 
Where  was  Mr.  Hanley  in  this  instance? 

And  then  the  old-timers.  Jimmy 
Thornton,  who  in  his  day.  set  the  world 
sir.iiing  with  the  prodigality  of  his  pretty 
tunes.  Barney  Fagati,  who  c  inced  last 
evening  jn  the  soft  shoe  style  as  nimble 
as  you  please  despite  his  73  years,  and 
Josephine  Sabel,  good,  old  Josephine! 
now  raucous-voiced,  but  full  of  pep, 
whom  we  recall  at  another  day  heading 
the  bill  on  the  roof-garden  of  Koster 
&  Bial's  as  a  chanteuse  in  the  days  be- 
fore Broadway  was  the  "main  stem," 
theatrically  speaking.  T.  A.  R. 


ther   . 

;iiese  pieces  Beiuiu  ;(,.ijinor.s  plaui. , 
bore  the  unmistakable  trademark  of 
the  Auer  school,  a  rich,  throbbing  tone, 
flawless  intonation,  and.  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  masterly  technique.  With 
all  this,  plus  an  undoubted  feeling  for 
sustained  melody,  he  failed,  however,  to 
convey  the  more  important  sides  of 
a  musical  composition.  His  tempi  taken 
at  a  disturbingly  slow  rate,  his  fanci- 
ful ritards,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  art  of  fiddling,  still 
hinder  the  free  development  of  his  style. 

The  years  and  the  impending  ma- 
turity will  undoubtedly  cure  these  im- 
perfections. As  yet  his  interpretations 
are  prompted  entirely  by  his  present 
musical  beliefs  —  and  lack  fore- 
thought. In  a  cautiously  performed 
Concerto  by  Vieuxtemps  he  exhibited  ex- 
cellent command  of  his  instrument,  but 
did  not  he  miss  fire  by  too  careful  hand- 
ling of  the  rapid  passages,  that  fire 
)  which  is  the  only  redeeming  feature  of 
Vieuxtemps's  antiquated  composition. 

A  fair-sized  audience  rewarded  the 
young  artist  with  generous  applau.se 
while  the  musically-minded  rejoiced  at 
the  thought  that  the  violinist's  art  is 
prospering  as  ever.  N.  S. 


~  SHUBERT  THEATRE  —  "Greenwich 
Village  Follies,"  new  edition,  the  eighth, 
with  a  large  cast  headed  by  Dr.  Rock- 
well, Blossom  Seeley,  Grace  Brinkley, 
Jans  and  Whalen,  Mitty  and  TilUo  and 
others.  Playing  a  two  weeks  -engagement 
here  prior  to  the  New  York  opening. 

The  producers  have  gone  to  vaude- 
ville for  the  nucleus  of  the  revue  this 
year,  and  it  goes  without  saying  if  this 
sort  of  thing  keeps  up  poor  old  vaude- 
ville will  have  nobody  left.  Dr.  Rock- 
well, Blossom  Seeley  and  Jans  and 
Whalen  are  all  familiar  figures  to  the 
Keith  audiences  in  this  city  and  they 
are  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  pres- 
ent entertainment. 

Dr  Rockwell  is  the  gentleman  famed 
for  his  "quack"  advice  and  general 
pseudo-serious  comments  on  topics  of 
thfi  day.  He  does  his  old  vaudeville  act 
along  these  lines  together  with  his  run- 
ning fire  comment  on  The  Merediths,  a 
pair  of  dancers,  whom  he  chats  about 
with  the  audience  from  a  box  as  they 
perform.  ,  ,     ,  , 

Blossom  Seeley,  the  lady  who  does  so 
much  with  syncopating  melodies,  is 
there  with  all  her  rough  and  ready 
manner  of  putting  over  tunes.  She 
came  into  her  own  in  an  effective  south- 
ern darky  revival  number,  "Kickin'  a 
Hole  in  the  Skv,"  in  which  she.  together 
with  an  assisting  chorus,  worked  up  a 
near  frenzy  of  blues,  climaxed  with  the 
appearance  of  Benny  Field,  dressed  m 
devil's  costume.  He  is  soon  forced  to 
leave  the  stage  due  to  the  fervor  and 
physical  exertion  of  the  faithful.  This 
number  is  very  well  done,  one  of  the 
best  hits  in  the  show,  in  fact. 

Jans  and  Whalen  are  a  good  standard 
vaudeville  team.    The  boys  who  come 
■  out    and    exchange    "wise-crack"  for 
"wise-crack."  (Jans,  by  the  way,  is  a 
brother  of  Elsie  Jannis).    He  has  im- 
proved  a  great  deal  in  his  tap  dancing  | 
nnd  does  some  tantalizing  steps  while, 
his  partner  accompanies  him  on  the  | 
■  like"  with  a  song  or  two.  , 
The  show  ran  unusually  late   last  ■ 
ening,  with  several  more  numbers  to  \ 
me  when  this  reviewer  left  at  11:15. 
lere  are  two  or  three  well  staged  bal- 
notable  among  them  Mauruf  Bal- 
1  and  Calipso  Lsle,  aided  greatly  by 
rse  two  incidental  singing  of  FlOr- 
re    Misgen.   formerly  of   the  Chi- 
■0  Opera  Company.    The  most  en- 
aainlng  sketch  was  a  travesty  of  "The, 
..ail  of  Mary  Dugan,"  a  drama  nowj 
.  laying  in  New  York. 

The  entire  act  was  spoken  to  music 
■with  "So  Long,  Mary"  used  for  a  theme, 
nvace  Brinkley  has  a  pretty  number  m 
1  ittle  Boy  Blue"  in  which  the  chorus 
pssed  in  Mother-Goose  style  make  a  I 
,  .arming   background.     The  Graham 
dancers,  three  tiny  youthful  girls,  float, 
on  and  off  the  stage.  Their  work  stands ; 
out  in  the  general  hub-bub  and  high' 
kicking  of  the  hard  working  en.sembles. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  dancing,  and 
good  dancing.    There  is  nothing  start- 
1   ling  about  in  music,  although  Arnold  , 
JohiLson  and  his  orchestra  offered  some 
interesting  arrangements. 

The  production  is.  of  course,  new,  , 
having  opened  only  last  Tuesday  night  ^ 
■  Newark,  and  there  is  morf  work  to  i 
'  done  before  it  is  in  finished  form. 
-    of  the  sets  were  unusually  lovely. 

A,  F. 


"The  Love  Mart"  with  Billie 
Dove  Is  Film  Feature 


Benno  Rabinof,  Auer  Pupil, 
Shows  Fine  Technique 

Teacher  of  at  least  three  generations 
of  violinists,  Prof.  Auer  is  tirelessly 
pursuing  his  noble  work  of  educating 
young  artists.  Last  night  at  Jordan 
hall  we  heard  his  latest  production— 
the  youthful  violinist,  Benno  Rabinof 
Vitali's  Chaconne,  Vieuxtemps's  Concer- 
to Gluck's  Melody.  Sarasate's  Dances, 
nnd  the  altogether  obsolete  "I  Palpiti." 
.V  rr'^.-r  ini.  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 


The    Washington    Street  Olympia 
opened  its  Anniversary  week  with  special 
screen  and  stage  attractions.    On  the 
screen.  Billie  Dove's  latest,  "The  Love 
Mart,"  is  shown.    George  Fitzmaurice- 
takes  old  New  Orleans  and  the  days  of 
the  early  19th  century  and  brings  all 
the  life  and  color  of  this  gay  period  to 
the  screen,  adding  enhancement  to  the 
picturesque  scenes  with  the  soft-focus 
photography  which  has  won  him  fame. 
Slave-running  is  at  its  height,  and  Capt. 
Remy,  a  slave-running  ship  master,  calls 
on  the  foster  father  of  Antoinette  Fro- 
belle  to  pay  back  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  skip- 
per.  His  house  is  put  into  the  bailiff's 
hands,  and  when  Remy  confronts  the 
merchant  with  the  statement  that  An-I 
toinette  is  not  his  daughter,  but  an!, 
octoroon,  he  cannot  deny  the  assertion.^ 
She  is  placed  on  the  auction  block 
with  his  other  chattels,  and  the  young 
Creole  dandies  bid  lor  her.  Victor  Jallot, 
a  gentleman  adventurer  whom  she  had 
previously  insulted,  buys  her.  and  gives 
her   freedom.     She   returns   to  Jallot 
and  by  a  clever  trick  the  villainous  Capt. 
Remy  is  put  in  such  a  position  that 
he  admits  that  Antoinette  is  really  of 
noble  birth,  and  everything  ends  happily 
in  the  ftnal  close-up.    Rathe-  romantic 
stuff,  but  Fitzmaurice  has  handled  it 
with  the  master  touch  lending  realism  j 
to  a  difficult  story.    Miss  Dove  makes 
a  lovely  picture  as  Antoinette.    Noah  I 
Beerv  does  the  swashbuckling  slave- 
runner  to  perfection.    Gilbert  Roland 
invests  the  role  of  Jallot  with  all  the 
glamour  that    it    calls    for.  Armand 
kaliz  s  effective  as  the  Creole  dandy. 

On  the  stage  Lew  Brice,  inimitable 
comedian,  dances,  sings  and  then 
carries  his  comic  capers  through  the 
whole  bill,  acting  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. Emmy  Barbier  and  C.  J.  Sims 
Company  present  "Action  Camera,"  a 
-mart  travesty  on  the  movies.  Levan 
&  Belles  do  ?  nonsense  skit.  Alice 
Deyo  &  Co.  bring  new  and  novel  dances 
in  a  colorful  revue.  The  Four  Aces  and 
a  Queen  provide  thrills  with  flying  acro- 
batics. Jerrie  Dean  sings,  and  makes 
her  ukelele  a  solo  instrument.  Short 
i  subjects,  a  mammoth  birthday  cake, 
I  flowers,- and  other  extras  are  also  on 
i  the  program. 

The  Fenway  Theatre  is  also  showing 
"The  Love  Mart." 

"W  ILD  GEESE"  OPENS 

AT  TWIN  THEATRES 

"Woman    Wise"    Also    Showing  at 
Beacon  and  Modern 

"Wild  Geese,"  the  feature  picture  at 
the  Modern  and  Beacon  Theatres  this 
week,  starring  Belle  Bennett  and  Rus- 
sell Simpson,  is  a  screen  adaptation 
from  the  famous  novel  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  written  by  Martha 
Ostenso.  and  which  won  the  $13,50U 
prize  as  the  best  novel  of  the  /ear 
written  by  an  American  author.  The 
s;ory  relates  to  a  family  living  in  north-  j 
ern  Minnesota;  the  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren under   the  complete  domination! 
of  a  cruel  and  relentless  husband  andj 
father.    The  wife,  under  absolute  sub-j 
jection  because  of  an  early  indiscre-i 
tion,  and  the  daughter,  in  love  withl 
a  neighbors  son  but  forbidden  to  seej 
him,  lead  very  wretched  lives.  i 

The  associate  picture,  "Woman  Wise,' 
with  June  Collyer  and  William  Russel 
in  the  leading  roles,  is  a  lively  stor: 
centering  about  a  young  American  con; 
;.sul  in  Persia,  a  young  lady  as  assistani 
who  has  been  sent  out  from  the  Unitei] 
States,  and  an  adventurous  America: 
who  has  been  attracted  to  the  Persia! 
oil  fields.  Thfe  two  young  men  fal 
in  love  with  thp  girl,  and  she  eventually 
mnk^':  her  choice  betwrrti  th?in. 


IN  FILM  AT  0RPHEUIV1 


"London  After  Midnight"  and  Sii 
Acts  on  Bill 

Lon  Chaney,  in  an  original  detectivl 
thriller,  "London  After  Midnight,"  an» 
six  acts  of  Loew's  vaudeville  featur; 
this  week's  program  at  Loew  s  Orpheui^ 
Theatre. 

Chaney,  in  several  weird  disguises 
plays  a  Scotland  Yard  detective  wh( 
by  modern  scientific  methods  utilizel 
hynotism  to  ferret  out  a  strange  plo' 
cloaked  behind  the  'ghosts'  and  ap 
paritions  of  an  old  haunted  Englisl 
manor. 

The  supporting  cast  includes  Marcei 
line  Day,  Conrad  Nagel,  Henry  B.  Walt! 
hall.  Polly  Moran  and  others. 

William  Scabury  and  Irene  Swort 
dance  ex-perts,  demonstrate  their  abilitj 
in  "Glorifying  the  Dance,"  a  revue  preJ 
sented  with  the  assistance  of  Ken  Whit- 
mere  and  his  10  buddies. 

Burt  and  Rosedale  offer  an  amusing 
comedy  and  song  act  while  Steele  and 
Winslow  score  with  their  classical  trav 
esty  called  "Poetic  Motion."   Otlaer  acU-j 
are  Hart.  Wagner  and  Lela  in  a  comedj 
turn  entitled,  "Crawling  into  Vaudel 
I  ville":  Rose  O'Hara,  contralto,  and  Jo» 
I  Panton  and  company,  sensational  acrol 
I  bats.  ^     .  I 

i    Latest  Hal  Roach  comedy  starnnf 
'  Max  Davidson.  M-G-M  newsrecl  and  th< 
Orpheum  musical  selections  are  amon^ 
■^■*ianai  features.  [ 


FRANK  CRAVEN  IN  ' 
"THE  19TH  HOLE" 

HoUis  Street  Theatre— "The  19th 
Hole,"  by  Frank  Craven,  with  Mr.  Cra- 
ven in  the  leading  role.  Produced  by 
A.  L.  Erlanger.    The  cast: 

npni-'ft*  Gill      .   Homer  Barton 

Ml°.°rhMse  ■(■■Emmy")  .  .Dorothy  BlaoUhurn 
Vernon  Chaise.....  ■•>F"„,5  Vhhni 

The  Postman  Charl.-s  .'M 

"Mac.  the  flub  pro  ,.h  siHnpv 

Tom  Everett  '"  n  nm'^ 

HalUdaj-  Walter  D""" 

Hpn   Bpecher  Aeoos 

Sam  Bloomer   ^S^L.VTa -ne 

Col.  Hammer   ^^H'^  I  vmmf- 

Walter  Ti  imibiiU  .  .  Ja.v  ■^''a'JJ^"''"^ 

Prof.  .Mbert  Bancroft  Jolm  Hai  «  oori 

Mrs.  Col.  Hammer  Adora  An:hews 

Golfers  and  wives  of  golfers  were 
transported  to  the  seventh  heaven  of 
enjoyment  last  night  at  the  Hollis  when 
they  saw  the  pedagogical  Mr.  Vernon 
Chase  succumb  to  the  links  epidemic 
and  struggle  manfully  through  its  vari- 
ous stages.  All  the  stock  jokes  and 
wise  cracks  of  the  clubhouse,  from  the 
insistent  golf  widow  on  the  phone  to 
the  dry  mercenary  orolleries  of  the 
Scotch  professional,  are  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  three  acts.  And  even 
between  the  acts  the  golfers  were  fas- 
cinated, for  there  in  the  stage  boxes 
were  links  immortals,  including  Francis 
Ouimet,  Jesse  Guilford.  Phillips  Finley, 
Fred  Wright  and  Emery  Stratton,  shep- 
herded by  the  genial  Mr.  Harlow,  Walter 
Hagen's  manager. 

You  do  not  have. to  be  a  golfer  to  hke 
this  rattling  human-nature  little 
comedy,  however.  You  may  even  harbor 
a  mild  dislike  for  the  game  and  get 
thrills  of  pleasure  as  its  pet  weaknesses 
are  put  on  the  boards  before  you.  In 
fact,  anyone  who  likes  a  comic  strip 
must  like  "The  19th  Hole,"  for  it  is, 
jammed  full  of  the  stuff  that  has  made  i 
Briggs  and  Webster  what  they  are  to-> 
day.  Craven  hifnself  is  the  blinkin' 
image  of  Casper  Milquetoast,  and  there 
are  several  scenes  which  bring  to  mind 
unmistakably  the  homely  bickerings  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs." 

Vernon  Chase  is  a  studious,  quiet 
chap  who  studies  stained  glass  windows 
and  such  like  and  believes  that  links 
ar»  what  they  use  to  make  watch  chains. 
He  comes  to  a  village  of  club-swinging 
maniacs  to  settle  down  and  write  schol- 
arly articles  for  the  magazines.   But  he 
is  lured  astray.    Golf  gets  him,  and 
how.    After  taking  a  highball  or  two 
in  the  clubhouse  locker  room  he  expands 
like  the  mouse  that  wanted  to  chew  up 
the  cat  and  forks  over  money  for  a 
membership  that  ought  to  have  been 
used  to  pay  the  milk  bill  or  something. 
His  wife,  a  yearning,  ambitious,  soul- 
ful creature  who  talks  all  the  time  the 
way  a-wfully  nice  ladies  do  in  very  polite 
books  written  in  the  80's,  can't  under- ( 
sUnd  this  frightful  game  which  takes! 
up  all  hubby's  time,  and  answers  his( 
golfing  friends  very  shortly  when  they, 
phone  to  arrange  a  foursome.    She  al- 
most literally  takes  him  by  the  ear  and; 
leads  him  to  his  typewriter,  but  he  just- 
can't  stav  there  when  the  sun  is  shining' 
a'nd  the  birdies  are  singing  on  the  links 
He  gets  into  a  jam  with  the  dictator  ofl 
the  club.  Col.  Hammer,  and  plays  ofP 
with  him  one  of  those  double-or-nothing! 
matches   upon  which  everything  de-j 
pends.    Does  he  win?    You'll  have  toi 
pay  money  to  find  that  out. 

The  play  is  thoroughly  amusing,  but 
we  have  a  little  bone  to  pick  with  Mr. 
Craven  We  believe  that  the  sort  of 
crineing,  timid  characyar  he  has  given] 
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calcd  in  the  last  act  if  everyone  goes 
home  happy.  In  this  play  we  leave  the 
man  still  a  snivelling,  grateful  accepter 
of  magnanimous  favors.  Wouldn't  it  be  i 
far  better  theatre  if  his  chest  went  out  i 
until  at  least  one  button  flew  off?  But 
opinions  obvioiisly  differ.       H.  P.  M. 

"Come  Back  to  Erin"  Prove? 
Popular  at  Arlington 


Franklyn  Farnum,  Boston's  own  mo- 
tion picture  star,  made  a  triumphan' 
return  to  the  speaking  stage  last  eveninf 
at  the  Arlington  Theatre  in  "Come  Bad 
to  Erin,"  a  play  by  Walter  Lawrence.  / 
capacity  audience  greeted  the  perfortn_ 
ance  and  gave  every  indication  of  n 
pleasure.  Mr.  Farnum  displayed  a  le 
markable  tenor  voice  and  brought  to  th 
role  of  Larry  Shannon  great  poise  ant 
natural  ability.      „  .  „  ^       .y.^  ^i.^,.' 

"Come  Back  to  Enn"  tells  the  stoi, 
of  a  parish  priest  and  the  happenm? 
of  his  household  in  an  amusing  anc 
entertaining  manner  and  holds  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  spectator  to  the  end.  Th( 
action  is  interspersed  with  songs  anc 
dances  The  music,  written  by  Dame 
I  Sulivan  and  John  Garvey,  is  light  anr 
melodious,  two  of  the  numbers.  .Man 
Rose"  and  "She's  One  of  the  Good  Olc 
Kind  "■  being  worthy  of  specia  com' 
ment.    They  seem  destined  to  become 

^"iupporWng  Mr,  Farnum  in  one  of  th; 
principal  roles  is  the  author  of  the  play 
Walte"  Lawrence.  He  portrays  the  pa  * 
of  Fr  John  Desmond  and  gives  a  fin 
"shed'  and  dignified  characterization 
Afma  Stanley  furnishes  the  love  mtere 
with  Mr.  Farnum  and  sings  two  duet. 

""'other^in  the  cast  are  Madeline  Buck^ 
ley  who  sang  "Little  Town  m  Olc 
'  rniintv  Down  ■'  Jeanne  Gerson,  Roi 
Chester  Wayne  Nunn,  Peter  Gnfiin 
iert  Shaw  and  others   complete  the  ^ 

'■^•'come  Back  to  Erin"  is  bound  to  apj'1 
Deal  t^the  theatregoers  of  Boston,  as  J 
^fs  everything. that  they  hke  rn^th^ 
wav  of  entertainment— and  It  has  ir. 
Franklyn  Farnum  the  best  Irish  singm? 
ftar  smce  the  days  of  Chauncey  Olcoti 
and  Andrew  Mack. 

KITTY  DONNER  HEADS 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


Rasch  Dancers  and  Norberto  Ardelli 
Also  Appear  I 
Miss  Kitty  Donner,  one  of  vaudeville's 
favorites,  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keiths 
Theatre  this  week  with  another  of  her 
groups  of  male  impersonations.  Neat  and 
natty  as  always,  the  diminutive  star  Is 
livelier  than  ever,  and  makes  things 
hum  while  she  is  on  the  stage.  The  gay 
Frenchman,  the  dancing  Scot  and  the 
gay  voung  blade  out  for  an  evening  offer 
her  opportunity  to  indulge  her  flair  foi 

^Norrl^,  a  limber-limbed  dancer  leads 
eight  Albertina  Rasch  girls  m  A  Series 
ofoance  Tabloids."  with  all  the  grace 
expected  of  Rasch  dancers.  Del  Chain 
and  LOU  Archer,  amuse  with  a  comedy 
l^t  and  especially  with  a  JO^nt/P^^'^^ 
of  thanks  at  the  end  of  the  act.  A 
worthwhile  demonstration  of  trained 
Tnlmals  is  presented  in  th^  ^penrnf/.^^"^: 
called  ••Howard's  Spectacle.  This  m 
I  etudes  ponies  and  dogs  of  unusual  in- 

'^Norberto  Ardelli,  an  Italian-American 
tenor,  offers  several  selections,  including 
he^vaudeville  tenor's  favorite.  "Roses  of 
Pirardv"  and  its  runner-up.  Love 
Ss  a  Gift  of  Roses. "  Jugglers  and 
^ncers'a^  Bob  and  Margie  Du  Pont 
dexterous  of  foot  and  hand.  A  biacK- 
facl  team  of  speed  and  spirit  is  Joyner 
and  Foster,  the  speed  being  accelerated 
bv  an  oversize  razor  in  the  hand  of  one^ 
Martin  and  Martin,  an  athletic  team  ol 
considerable  appeal,  close  the  show. 

SYMPHONY  GIVES 
THIRDOF  SERIES 

Orchestra    Thrills  Audience 
with  "Scheherazade" 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchesti 
Serge  Koussevitsky,  conductor,  gave  In. 
following  program  for  the  third  of  the 
Monday  evening  series,  Dai  Buell,  solo- 
ist; Rimsky-Korsakov,  Spmphonic  Suite 
•Scheherazade"  fafter  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night");  Chopin,  Con- 
certo No.  2  in  F  minor  for  Pianoforte 
and  orchestra;   Wagner,  Overture  to 

••Tannhauser."  .  „,,,„„ 

Words  are  weak,  futile  things  when 

It  comes  to  describing  'Scheherazade 

-it  is  a  glorious  tale  set  to  itinr  snd 

■hythm.  in.spirins  Ii" 


•!,.,kmK        emotions  swim 
n  one  to  uncoml'orlable  propor- 
Sucli  music  is  made  for  mere 
i  ;ins.  but  it  Is  difficult  to  move 
i;  the.  ordinary  world  after  Its  spell, 
'haps  Mr.  Koiissovitsky  realized  he 
;i<1  have  his  audience  on  his  hands 
I'  did  not  jolt  them  a  bit  with 
nor  and  a  precious  jolt  the  "Tann- 
11"  overture  becomes  when  played 
lis  ftstlmable  orchestra, 
i  ho  soloist,  Dai  Buell.  was  warmly 
ivcd  by  a  large  audience  in  the 
!)in  concerto.  C.  M.  D. 


Strange  Survivals 

Four  men  in  Hungary  were  coni 
victed  of  murdering  an  old  womai 
because  she  was  a  witch.  A  sick  (rlenc 
of  the  four  had  told  them  that  hi 
illness  was  due  to  her  magic  spells 
The  superior  court  of  Szegedin  has  re 
versed  the  conviction  and  pronounced 
the  woman  a  witch.  One,  reading  thi: 


•fcuji,;  lo  a  tittiJ';  others  inM.  l  > 
there  is  an  allusitin  to  work  that  me- 
chanics square  with  a  T  rule.  1 
The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  states 
that  the  original  sense  has  Jiot  been  as- 
certained. •'Sugge.stions  that  it  was  the 
tee  at  curling  or  at  golf  or  a  T  square 
appear  on  investigation  to  be  untenable, 
it  has  also  been  suggested  that  it  referred 
to  the  proper  completion  of  a  t  by 
crossing  it;  or  that  it  was  the  Initial 
of  a  word;  in  reference  to  this  it  Is 
notable  that  'to  a  tittle'  (i.  o.  to  a  prick, 
dot  jot)  was  in  use  nearly  a  century 
before  'to  a  T'  and  in  exactly  the  same 
constructions." 

This  remhids  us  that  the  contents  of 
the  famous  "bachelor's  hotel"  in  Lon- 
don, the  Tavistock  at  Covent  Garden, 
are  to  be  sold;  and  why  are  we  re- 
minded? Because  before  the  present 
century  no  woman  was  allowed  in  the 
hotel  as  a  guest;  tea  cups  were  feminine, 
so  tea  v/as  drunk  from  basins.  A  "dish 
of  tea"  then  had  a  literal  meaning. 

We  are  old  enough  to  have  seen  fine 
New  England  women  drinking  tea  from 


dispatch  dated  Jan.  20,  wondered  a«  saucers,  using  the  cuf)  only  to  hold  the 
the  credulity  of  the  people  and  th^  brew.  We  also  visited  Youngs  Hotel  m 
court,  was 


.y  "  ^.J^^VV"  "  „„„i^  Boston  in  the  days  when  no  woman  en- 
amazed  that  there  could  jg^.^^  ji^g^e  as  a  guest. 


AS 


be  this  ruling  superstition  in  the  20th 
century.  One  also  remembered  the 
mocking  speech  of  Voltaire,  that 
vampires  were  found  chiefly  in  Hun^ 
gary. 

But  on  Jan.  18  the  newspapers  of 
New  York  published  the  fact  that  s 
woman  in  Stapleton,  Staten  Island 
swore  in  an  affidavit  that  she  hac 
paid  in  the  last  seven  years  nearlj 
$7000  to  another  woman  to  be  cured 
of  an  ailment  by  the  use  of  magi^ 
powders,  brews  of  herbs,  esoteric  riter 
including  the  invocation  of  spirits,  j- 
Even  in  an  age  of  machinery  olf 
superstitions  flourish.  Friday  is  still 
day  of  ill  omen.  In  some  streets  of 
Boston  there  is  no  number  13.  I^ 
there  a  room  thus  numbered  in  man? 
hotels?  At  many  a  house  in  this  cit'' 
if  fourteen  guests  have  been  invited  t" 
dine  and  one  sends  regrets  at  tliB-la^^ 
moment,  a  hurried'  invitation  to 
friend  is  sent  out  or  a  child  of  th 
\  hostess  fills  the  fourteenth  chair, 
Maginn  sang  long  ago:  ' 
"O  never  sit  down  at  the  table 
When  the  number  is  thirteen. 
And  lest  witches  be  there, 
Put  salt  in  your  beer. 
And  scrape  your  platter  clean." 
There  are  Bostonians  who  look  for- 
ward to  bad  luck  If  they  accidentally 
see  the  new  moon  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, nor  do  they  avoid  going  under  a 
ladder  on  the  sidewalk  simply  from 
fear  of  something  that  might  fall  on 
them. 

In  England  as  in  New  England 
there  have  been  recent  instances  of 
the  transfixing  with  needles  or  pins 
of  the  rude  effigy  of  one  regarded  as 
an  enem3'.  This  old  practice  known 
throughout  Europe;  serving  as  an  epi- 
sode in  Thomas  Hardy's  "Return  of 
the  Native";  inspiring  Rossetti's  "Sis- 
ter Helen,"  has  by  no  means  been 
abandoned.  One  may  laugh  at  super- 
stitions and  demoniacal  spells,  but 
belief  in  them  survives,  and  flourish 
way  down  in  the  sub-consciousness 
of  even  the  intelligent,  who,  after  all, 
are  the  physical  and  leavings  of  many 
deaths  through  the  fleeting  centuries. 


The  Tavistock  was  on  a  part  of  the 
old  convent  from  which  Covent  Garden 
takes  its  name.  The  wine  cellars  were 
supposed  to  have  been  cells  in  the  con- 
vent. The  hotel  also  included  the  site 
of  a  house  in  which  many  celebrated 
persons  lived,  from  Sir  Peter  Lely  down. 
This  house  afterward  was  given  over  to 
auctions  until  it  was  included  in  the 
hotel  premises.  A  coffee  house  was  also 
on  the  site.  Capt.  Marrayafs  Japhet 
when  he  was  in  search  of  a  father  made 
it  his  headquarters.  Steerforth  In 
"David  Copperfield"  was  to  breakfast 
there.  The  Pinches  of  the  Grove,  of 
which  Pip  and  Herbert  Pocket  were 
members,  held  their  meetings  at  the 
TSfVistock 

There  is  a  story  that  the  actors,  Toole 
and  the  elder  Sothern,  took  charge  of 
the  hotel  office  one  night  and  played 
mad  pranks  with  the  guests.  They  in- 
formed a  famous  clergyman  that  his 
attentions  to  a  chamber  maid  had  been 
discovered  and  he  must  leave  the  hotel 
at  once. 

Some  one  should  write  an  anecdotical 
history  of  three  hotels  in  Boston  now 
unfortunately  no  more:  Young's,  the  Old 
Parker  House  and  the  Adams  House. 


L.i.    of  ' W.'  Lindbergh  un 
refuse  invitation  to  visit  San  Duu.ingo 
as  it  Is  reported  its  President  smokes 
Dinner:    special    steak    from  animal 
killed  by  kindness.    Evening  at  theatre 
— "Folies  of  1928"  expurgated  by  a  well- 
known  committee  on  Temperance,  Pro- 
hibition and  Morals.    The  characters 
were   taken   by  volunteers  from  the 
Goodworth  League.   Went  to  sleep  dur- 
ing  the    performance.     Home;  news 
flashes  at  11:20  P.M.  by  the  Anti-Sport 
Alliance:   Rollo  the  Rascal  beat  Hough- 
neck  Arthur  at  Ping-Pong.  Heigho! 
Thus  ended  a  perfect  day  in  Puritan 
Boston.  Pretty  soft.   Nothing  to  do  'till 
tomorrow.  So  to  bed.  I 
WOOF  WOOF.  ' 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  seeing  Mme. 
Jeritza  as  Carmen  last  week  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  saw  no 
Moorish  dancer;  he  saw  "a  vision  of  a 
noonday  stenographer  seated  on  a  drug 
store  stool  breathing  her  soul  out  in  a 
long  sigh  of  rapture  over  the  luncheon 
ice  cream  soda." 

VIOLINS 

1  (For  As  the  World  Wags) 

Tonight  the  melody  of  violins 
A  various  music  brings. 
High,  thin  chords  of  pain 
i        Fall  as  singing  rain 
!        Fell  once  in  the  dark 
Where  love  had  been 
And  then  was  not.  — LEE. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  I  butted  into  two 
friends  who  were  having  a  heated  argu- 
ment as  to  how  to  pronounce  the  word 
"either."  One  said,  "ee-ther '  and  the 
other  said  "eyether."  Finally  they  botn 
turned  to  me  and  I  said  either  is  correct, 
whereat  No.  1  pounced  on  me  and  said, 
"It-  is  not,  eyether  is  correct,  and  1 
said  "Of  course,  didn't  I  say  eyether 
was  correcf"  And  then  No.  2  pounced 
ion  me  Now.  what  to  do,  Dick,  which 
IKrect?  IvIABEt  REDHEAD. 

Angelo  Musco  and  Company 
Give  Good  Show 


•  '     ••>••'••.  *    '      <-'■    iiioi'.'  Ciforge:.. 

Apai.semen,  Chau.sson:  Hal  Lull,  Co- 
quard:  VlUanelle  des  PetltR  Canards, 
Chabrler;  Swans,  Kramer;  In  The  Pop- 
py Field.  Clark;  Sleep,  and  Pretty  Ring 
Tihie,  Warlock;  The  Lark  now  Leaves 
his  Watery  Nest,  Horsman. 

Among    the    many    singing  young 
women  and  men  who  have  felt  the  ^Imc 
come  to  show  their  paces  In  Jordan 
Hall,  Miss  Gardiner  won  for  herself 
last  night  an  honorable  place.    An  ex- 
acting   program,    to   begin    with  the 
significant  matter  of  her  musicianship, 
«     program    including    the  difBcult 
Schoenberg  ballads — a  program,  too,  de- 
manding for  its  execution  four  lan- 
guages— she  was  able  to  present  securely, 
with  every  air  of  ease.  Not  every  young 
singer  can  manage  so  much. 

She  has  for  her  use  a  nice  voice.  Fol- 
lowing, very  like,  the  dictum  of  Lilt 
Lehmann  that  the  head  register  is  the 
safest  to  "exploit" — Lili's  own  word — 
Miss  Gardiner,  in  this  her  present  pe- 
riod of  development,  uses,  above  all 
else,  a  light  head  tone  that  lends  her 
voice  that  quality  which  the  Germans 
call  "soubrette-like."  In  the  lower 
medium  register  she  already  has  suc- 
ceeded in  mixing  it  with  a  deeper  reso- 
nance, to  the  great  good  of  the  tones 
that  result;  presently,  no  doubt,  she  will 
be  equally  successful  ^ith  those  more 
difficult  tones  that  lie  high  and  lev 
in  the  scale. 

Not,  if  one  may  be  allowed  a  guess,  by 
temperament  a  soubretto.  Miiss  Gardiner 
will  surely  find  herself  musically  more 
at  home  when  she  has  brought  her  voice 
to  a  degree  of  development  that  .suits  the 
songs  that  suit  her  nature  best— gentle 
songs,  that  is  to  say,  contemplative  or 
melancholy,  like  those  by  Faure  and 
Chausson,  Pamina's  air  and  Dido's.  Of 
her  light  tripping  songs  last  night  she 
-sang  Warlock's  setting  of  the  pretty  ring 
time  very  nicely  indeed,  simply,  with 
genuine  brightness  of  tone  and  mood. 

The  large  audience  applauded  Miss 
Gardiner  with  enthusiasm.      R.  S.  G.  • 


A  LOST  LADY 

Her  eyes  were  like  two  rapiers  thrust 
Through  silken  banners  limp  with  dust 
Her  smile  was  crinkly  velvet  laid 
Over  a  wound.  Her  laugh  was  frayed. 

But  when  she  spoke,  a  faint  perfume 
Of  moonlit  satin  filled  the  room. 
And  if  she  moved  her  hands  we  heard 
The  broken  sigh,  the  bmning  word. 

Because  her  flesh  still  whispered  of 
A  spirit  travel-woirn  with  love. 
We  saw  how  desolately  gay 
Could  be  the  fever  of  decay. 

POLLY  CHASE. 

Not  all  the  English  are  woiTied  over 
debts,  the  unemployed,  Russian  propa- 
ganda, Mussolini  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. There  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  or- 
igin of  the  phrase,  "Suits  to  a  T."  Some 
sfl  v  the  phrase  is  i  a  contraction  of 


WOTAN'S  DAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Let's  get  crocked  tonight." 

It  was  entirely  Van's  idea.  I  probably 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  it  for  five  min- 
utes. I  became  deeply  meditative. 

"Let's  see."  I  pondered,    "today  is 
Wednesday,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Van,  "today  ■  is  Wednes- 
day." ! 

"Wednesday,"  I  mused. 

So,  of  course,  it  being  Wednesday,. we 
went  out  to  celebrate  the  fb,ct.  No  true 
pagan  lets  a  Wednesday  go  by  uncele- 
brated. The  same  apphes  to  Friday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Smiday,  Saturday, 
and,  once  a  week,  Monday.  It  was  in  a 
cabaret  that  Van,  who  loves  fireworks, 
stood  up  on  the  table  and  began: 

"Ho!  Ye  maidens  of  Vienna! 

Whoops!  Ye  matrons  of  Lucerne  .  .  .' 
i  I  don't  think  he  finished  it.  I  don't 
remember.  I  asked  the  desk  sergeant  if 
i  Van  finished  it.  He  said  he  wasn't  sure, 
but  he  might  have;  the  wagon,  had  to 
1  stop  till  a  traffic  officer  gave  the  signal 
ito  go  on. 

1    Van  says  he  never  finished  it;  says 
he  never  did  know  all  of  it.  Although 
I  hesitate  to  make  any  positive  state- 
ment, I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  did 
leave  it  incomplete. 
The  next  day  was  Thursday. 
(This  may  be  continued) 
OSWALD  OF  'WESLEYAN. 

TAKING  IT  EASY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

These  are  my  Ideas  of  an  easy  ex- 
istence. First  thing  in  the  morning  I 
begin  with  Cadman's  Daily  Dozen  set 
to  music  (Alabammy  Quickstep) ;  break- 
fast followed  by  Pussyfoot's  Propaganda 
on  Probish  (with  chewing  gum  accom- 
paniment). Then  digest  statistics 
showing  success  of  Pacifist  Alliance. 
Rest  period  devoted  -to  reading  books 
forbidden  in  Boston  (purchased  in 
Cambridge) ;  attend  lecture  by  the  Rev. 
Eyewash  on  "The  Monkey  as  an  An- 
cestor—Exposed and  Dissected."  Lunch, 
composed  of  strictly  pure  food,  followed 
by  radio  broadcasting  from  Uplift  Lea- 
gue on  the  low  moral  characters  of  Miss 
Raud  Moyden  and  Farry  Emerson  Hos- 
dick.  Postman  brings  afternoon  bulletin 
of  Society  for  the  Purification  of  the 
Poems  of  Felicia  Hemans;  interview 
with  field  agent  of  the  Society  for  Sup- 
pression of  Immoral  Thinking.  Later, 
pleasant  visit  from  lady  soliciting  fmids 
for  disturbing  the  religious  customs 
of  the  Zambesi  tribes.  Afternoon  paper 
gives  long  telegram  from  Society  for 
Eliminating    Tnba.cpn    frnm  American 


BOSTON    OPERA   HOUSE.  Angelo 

Musco  in  "L'Aria  del  Continents"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Nino  Martoglio. 

"The  Air  of  the  Continent"  proves 
that  though  in  Rome  you  may  do  as  the 
Romans  do,  when  you  return  to  your 
(old  home  town  in  Sicily  things  are  not 
J  quite  the  same.  Angelo  Musco,  a  famous 
j  Italian  comedian  who  has  played  before 
all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  Scandinavian,  plays  the 
part  of  Nicola  Duscio.  This  simple  Sicil- 
ian youth  goes  to  Rome  to  have  his 
appendix  removed,  and  falls  in  love 
with  the  refinement's  and  luxuries  Of 
the  big  city. 

The  most    noticeable    luxury  that 
Nicolino  brings  back  to  his  native  vil- 
!lage  is  a  lady  known  as  Milla.  Though 
[in  Rome  a  pretty  mistress  was  consid- 
|ered  as  rather  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
a  smart  life,  Nicola  fmds  that  his  sister, 
Maria  Stella,  takes  a  provincial  view  of 
the  matter.  Complications  follow,  the 
entire  male  population  of  the  village 
falls   victim    to   Milla's  sophisticated 
charms,  confusion  reigns,  until  Milla  is 
exposed  by  the  local  Purity  League, 
ilnstead  of  a  fine  lady,  she  is  only  a 
country  girl  gone  to  Rome  to  seek  her 
Ifortune.  Nicola  refuses  to  regard  him- 
self  as  her  fortune,  Milla  returns  to  the;  ^^^^  others 


Th8  program  announced  for  the 
Symphony  concerts  this  week  has  been 
slightly  changed:  Brahms's  "Academic" 
Overture  has  been  substituted  for  Con- 
rad Beck's  Symphony  for  Strings.  The 
other  pieces  will  be  six  of  Liadov's  eight 
orchestrations  of  Russian  Folk  Songs; 
"The  Peri"  of  Dukas,  and  the  first  Sym- 
phony of  Sibelius,  the  one  in  E  minor. 

The  performance  of  Beck's  Symphony 
has  bee^  postponed  until  the  concerts 
of  Feb.  10,  11,  when  according  to  the 
present  plan  Florent  Schmitt's  47th 
Psalm  will  be  performed  and  Mme. 
Koshetz  will  sing  an  aria  from  Borodin's 
"Prince  Igor." 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
give  the  second  of  the  Children's  Con- 
certs in  Symphony  hall  this  afternoon 
at  4  o'clock.  Music  by  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov,  Schubert,  Mozart,  Grieg,  Liadov, 
Sowerby,  Wagner.  Mr.  Burgin  will  con- 
duct. 

The  Kedroff  quartet  will  sing  tonight 
in  Symphony  hall  in  aid  of  the  work  of 
the  American  committee  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Russian  Youth  in  Exile.  The 
program  will  include  groups  of  Russian 
folk  songs,  and  part  songs  by  Glazou- 
nov,  Cui,  Borodin,  Dargomijsky,  Zeller, 
;  Moniuszko,  Saint-Saens,  Patzius,  Straus> 


,  .   ,    Mr.  Koussevitzky  regard- 

riety  stage  in  Roj?^,  and  peace  again  y^^^  quartet  as  "the  most  wonderful 
"  """        J.  phenomenon  of  the  vocal  world  today. 


descends  on  the  Sicilian  village. 

The  Italian  company  were  uncon-  ^^.j^g^.  -if  anv  one  imagined  a  per 
cerned  with  refinements  in  scenery  or  performance,  it  would  be  the 

costume.  Theirs  was  a  who  e-souled  Kg^^off  quartet.  Sometimes,  listening  lo 
performance,  iioisy  full  of  action  ana  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^j^^j.  i^y^^^^  beings  are 
gesture.  Angelo  Musco,  apparently  a  ringing  ^he  divine  harmony,  the  com- 
;finished  comedian  in  the  Italian  man-  bi^ation  of  these  rich  sounds  create  the 
per,  pleased  his  audience  greatly,  ■rnis  jjiusion  of  a  fairy-tale;  their  voices  lead 
was  fortunate  as  he  was  on  the  stage  golden  countries,  raise  magic 

'almost  constantly.    Although  we  heard  ^^^.j^^      y^^j.  ^^^^    ^^^^^  j^^g^j^ 
of  the  lovely  Milla  all  through  act  one,  ^^^.^^^^      tj^gsg  melodies;  now,  you  hear 
this  interesting  lady  did  not  so  mucn  ^j^g  mystic  voice  of  a  religious  tune; 
as  appear  until  the  end  of  the  second  ^^^^  ^j^^  cheerful  and  laughing  note  of 


act.   It   was  a 


one-man   show,  and 


a  popular  song.  And  your  heart  vibrate.^ 


the  man  seemed  to  be  about  as  funny  ^^^^  ^j^g^g  beloved,  old  melodies,  and 
as  anyone  who  has  appeared  in  tne  ^^^^  ^^^^^         ^^^^  jgj^  concert 

lOpera  House  for  years.  M„.„„nall,  there  Is  a  voice  which  stUl  sings  in 

On  Thursday  night  Angelo  T>^^sco  ' 
Iwill  present  "Sua  Excellenza,  another 


jcomedy  by  the  same  Sicilian  ^oeL  ^ 

I  VIRGINIA  GARDINeI 


Virginia  Gardiner,  soprano,  admirab- ; 
ly  accorripanied  by  Mrs.  Fitts,  sang  this . 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall:  i 

Sweet  Nymph,  Come  to  Thy  Lover,! 
Morley;  When  I  Am  Laid  in  Earth,' 
Purcell;  Fingo  per  mio  Diletto,  Viardot; 
Ah,  lo  so,  and  Non  so  plu,  Mozart ;i 
ballade,  Jane  Grey  (first  Boston  per- 
formancel   Schonhera:  Aores  un  Reve, 


The  second  of  Ernest  Schelllng'^  Con- 
certs for  Children  will  take  place  in 
Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  morning  at 
11  o'clock.  Beethoven,  Overture  to 
•Fidelio."  Mendelssohn,  Scherzo  from 
the  music  to  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Moussorgsky,  Prelude  to  "Ko- 
vantchina"  and  Gopak.  Schumann. 
"P^nz  des  Vaches,"  from  "Manfred" 
(English  horn  solo.  Mr.  Speyer).  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov,  Narrative  of  the  Kalan- 
der  Prince  from  "Scheherazade."  Sons 
"Hail  Columbia."  Ippolitov  -  Ivanov, 
March  of  the  Sirdar. 


}lo\vard  Coding  v  "6  P'ano  In 

Jordan  hall  next  Saiurday 
;  Music  by  Couperin.  Mozart  Mendob- 
isohn.  Scrlabin  ^§onata  No.  4),  Ra^ei. 
I  Chopin,  Liszt. 

OH,  DID  IT? 

(Headlined  in  New  TorU  Sun) 

1  -Flonzalev  Oinirtet  Sings 
I  At  Town  Hall" 

I     The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  travrlj 
t  revue  in  Symphony  hall  tomorrow  nifrhn 
i  and  Saturday  afternoon  is  "Vienna  and; 
the  Austrian  Alps."^  

,  As  the  World  Wags: 

I    The  man  is  suing  them  for  $25,000 
for  throwing  him  out.  but  the  theatre 
people  sav  that  while  the  film  was  a 
comedy  the  man  laughed  at  tvrone 
time.    Now.  when  is  the  right  time  to 
laugh  at  a  movie  comic?  We  have  sernj 
.several  lately  and  hanced  ;f  we  could i 
tell     Let  the  cinema  cathedrals  toll  a 
large  bell  when  the  audience  should 
laugh     Or  a  factory  whistle  might  be, 
installed  and  Vovm  when  a  laufrh  is  ex-j 
Dfcted.  Darn  it.  they  ought  to  do  some- 1 
thing  so  a- feller  can  know.     R.  H.  L.  , 

Dr.  Emil  Ludwig.  author  of  "Napo- 
leon" and  "Bismarck."  will  lecture  in 
Jordan  hall  this  evening,  in  the  course  j 
of  his  nation-wide  lecture  tour.  "The 
Selwvn  Theatre,    in    New    York.  w:vi  ; 
oacked  to  the  doors  to  hear  him  and  he  , 
is  filling  a  return  engagement  there."  ^ 
His  aupearance  at  Jordan  hall  this  even- 
ing at  8:15  will  be  his  onlv  one  in  Bos- 
ton   The  subiect  of  his  lecture,  whicli 
will  be  in  English,  is  "Bismarck  and  the  , 
German  Republic."    "Dr.  Ludwig's  "Na-  [ 
polon'  has  been  among  the  'six  best  i 
sellers'  in  non-fiction  throughout  the 
United  States  ever  since  last  May.  His 
Bismarck."  recently  published,  has  al- 
ready become  one  of  the  "big  six."  In 
his  lecture  Dr.  Ludwig  will  show  that 
the  'Iron  Chancellor'  should  have  much 
of  the  credit  for  making  the  German 
Republic  of  today  a  possibility:  that,  in 
fact,  he  predicted  the  republic  when  he 
broke  with  the  late  Emperor  William 
Hohenzollern  in  March,  1890." 

The  N.  E.  Conservatory  Orchestra. 
Wallace  Goodrich  conductor,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall  tomorrow  night. 
Berlioz.  Overture.  "Carnival  at  Rome." 
Saint-Saens.  piano  concerto,  G  minor 
I  Mildred  Kidd.  class  of  '27 1.  Franck- 
Buesser.  Priere.  Sur  des  airs  Bearnais 
Wagner.  Scene  from  Act  II  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  (Anita  Bancroft  Bates,  Florence 
Owen,  Rulon  Y.  Robison). 

Emanuel  Ondricek.  who  will  conduct, 
as  guest,  the  People's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra next  Sunday  afternoon,  has  pre- 
pared an  interesting  program.  Smetana'. 
overture  to  "Libussa":  Dvorak.  "The 
Golden  Spinning  Wheel"  (first  time  in 
Boston) :  Tchaikovsky,  violin  concerto 
(Ruth  Posselt):  Suk.xMeditation  on  the 
13th  Century  Chorale*  (first  time  in  this 
country):  Ondricek  Slovakian  Pictures, 
Tatra.  Slovakian  Lullaby,  In  the  Village 
I  first  time  in  Bo.-iton  in  its  entirety  i. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  program  next 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  will  play  the  piano 
in  Symphony  Hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon: the  Hart  House  String  Quartet 
will  play  on  Sunday  evening  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library. 

Jelly  d'  Aranyi  will  play  that  evening 
at  the  Copley  Theatre  in  aid  of  the 
South  Boston  Neighborhood  House.  Mu- 
ic  by  Brahms.  Mozart.  Vauglian  Will- 
ams,  De  Falla-Kochansky.  Gluck-Kreis- 
ier,  Marsick,  Dienzl.  Sarasatc. 

Giovanni  Zenatollo  and  Maria  Guy 
.:re  now  in  Boston.    The  former  sang 

ecently  with  the  Philadelphia  Civic 
Opera  Company.   The  last  time  he  sang 

u  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  was  on  March  28.  1914, 
when  he  took  the  part  of  Gennaro  in 
■  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna."  Maria 
Gay.  Carmela;  Ehzabeth  Amsden,  Ma- 
liella:  Mario  Ancona,  Raflaele.  Mr. 
Moransoni  conducted. 

ADD  "SHEET  IRON  BANDS" 

'From  the  Findla.r  (Ohio)  Xorninr  Reriibli- 

I  can) 

"New  orchestra  forming.    Three  or 
Lfour  players  yet  needed  to  complete. 
Music  experience  not  necessary.  In- 
quire 1014  So.  West  street." 

3VILSICAL  AMITY 

Arrangemenls  have  just  been  com- 
ijleted  by  the  Paris  and  Vienna  Opera 
Houses  for  an  exchange  of  companies 
next  May.  The  entire  companies — or- 
chestra, soloists,  chorus,  and  ballet- 
will  each  present  a  short  season  of  rep- 
resentative national  opera. 

Arthur  Bourehier,  actor,  who  died  at 
Johannesburg,  in  September  last',  left 
an  estate  valued  at  £16,277.  Portraits 
of  himself  are  becjueathed:  one  by  Sir 
Hubert  Herkomer  to  his  wife.  Kyrle 
Bellew.  for  life,  then  to  the  National 
Gallery:  the  othrr.  portraying  him  as 
.ir>hn  SHvor  in  "Treasure  L-land."  to  his 
wife  for  Ufe;  then  to  the  Garrick  Club. 


PARTRIDGE  SINGS  J 

Roland  E.  Partridge.  tenor,> accom- 
panied by  Robert  W.  Manton  and  Clif- 
ford Kemp,  sang  this  program  last  night 
in  Jordan  hall:  Sweet  Nymphe.  Morley, 
Sorrow,  Sorrow  Stay,  Douland,  arranged 
bySowerby:  Old  Poem,  Copeland:  Love's, 
Soliloquy,  Robert  W.  Manton:  Zur  Ruh,; 
zur  Ruh!  Fu.ssreise,  Gesang,  Wcylas. Deri 
Feuerreitcr.  Wolf:  Soupir,  L'lnvitation 
au  Voyage,  Serenade  Florentine,  Lc  Ma- 
noir  de  Rospmonde,  Duparc:  Preislied, 
from  Die  Meistersinger.  Wagner:  Two 
Rondels,  Vaughan  Williams;  There's  Not 
a  Swain  on  the  Plain,  Purcell:  In  Dis- j 
tant  Land,  from  Lohengrin.  Wagner. 
1    Honor  once  more  to  Mr.  Partridge 
for  his  high  musical  standard  when 
I  it  comes  to  planning  a  program.  The 
trivial  he  will  not  put  up  with;  why 
should  he.  doubtless  he  reasons,  when 
there  are  plenty  of  agreeable  light  songs 
to  sing,  all  among  the  best?   Feu-  sing- 
ers  though,  like  Mr.  Partridsjc,  stand 
above  dallying  with  the  rubbish,  in  the 
fond  delusion  that  plain  people  relish 
tra^h  most.   Great  music,  and  plenty  ofl 
it  Mr  Partridge  likes  to  sing,  some  of, 
the  best  of  Wolf  and  Duparc,  WasnerJ 
no  less.    He  does  not  shudder,  lurther-l 
more,  at  the  sight  of  a  new  song.  Last 
night,  indeed,  he  made  bold  freely  to 
sprinkle  his  program  with  the  words: 
■•First  Time."  ^  | 

There  was  Mr.  Manton's  song  to  a| 
Whitman  text,  a  song  of  no  amazing 
melodic  beauty  to  bless  it,  indeed,  bufi 
a  song  that  does  suggest  the  spirit  of 
the  words — a 'song,  too,  of  a  warmer, 
ardor  than  is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Americans.  There  was 
also  young  Mr.  Copeland's  song,  with 
far  less  melody  in  its  favor,  and  no 
emotional  suggestijon  of  the  words  at 
all.  A  curious  sort  of  accompaniment, 
sagaciously  provided  by  Mr.  Copeland,: 
does  lend  the  music  the  sort  of  charm 
that  may  proceed  from  a  succession 
of  pleasant  sounds. 

For  further  novelties  there  were 
Purcell  plain,  Morley  and  Dowland 
colored— by  Sowerby— and  also  Vaughan  j 
Williams.  Comphments,  once  again,  to 
Mr.  Partridge  on  his  taste  and  in- 
genuity. The  singer,  in  less  than  a 
year,  has  made  technical  and  vocal 
gain.  His  vov/els.  though  still  he  likes 
a  pronunciation  of  English  not  every- 
body can  approve,  he  has  noticeably 
bettered.  In  the  middle  of  his  range, 
when  he  sings  fncm  neither  too  loud 
nor  too  soft,  he  has  developed  tones  of 
genuinely  fine  oualify.  of  coiisiderab!? 
power  too.  A  hardness  cf  tone  still 
plagues  him  when  h?  essays  too  much 
force,  and  his  pianissimo,  as  of  course 
he  knows,  demands  further  attention. 
His  marked  improvement  Mr.  Partridgi 
showed  in  spite  of  an  evident  cold. 

He  is  an  unusual  tingeV  among  the 
younger  Americans.  They,  nine-tenths 
of  them,  need  prodding  to  give  thern 
life.  Mr.  Partridge,  on  the  other  hanii, 
needs  curbing  more  accurately,  he  would 
do  well  to  let  judicion  guide  his  ex- 
uberance. A  pianissimo  that  can  scarcely 
be  heard,  strength  of  tone  falling  ^vrr 
into  v'iolence,  a  pace  so  slow,  or  so  hur- 
ried that  rhythm  fails,  a  lightness  rf 
touch  over-dainty — these  savor  of  e::- 
travagance. 

Mr.  Partridge  has  no  need  to  resor' 
to  extravagance.  Endowed  with  fervc- 
beyond  that  of  nearly  all  his  peers,  i' 
he  would  but  cultivate  a  musical  anr! 
emotional  reasonablenes.-.  he  woulr 
treble  the  present  effectiveness  cf  hip 
song.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will;  he  ha^ 
much  in  his  favor,  the  makings  of  ? 
singer  apart  from  the  crowd. 

An  excellent  audience  last  night  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Partridge  heartilv.  ' 
1  R.  R.  G. 

Boston  Orchestra  Plays  for  | 
City's  Youth  | 


The  first  of  the  young  people's  con- 
certs by  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Svmphony  hall  with  Richard  Burgin 
conducting.  The  program  ■was  as  fol- 
lows: Rimskv-Korsakov.  Overture  to 
the  opera  "May  Night":  Schubert.  An 
dante  from  the  String  Quartet  in  D  mi- 
nor. Variations  on  the  Song,  "Death 
and  the  Maiden";  Mozart,  two  move- 
ments from  the  Symphony  E  fiat  major; 
Grieg,  Suite  No.  2,  from  the  incidental 
music  to  Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt,"  Ingrid's 
Lament,  Solveg's  Song  and  Dance  of 
the  Troll  King's  Daughter;  Liadov.  "Ba- 
V-a  Yaga."  Tone  Picture  after  Russian 
Folk  Tale:  Sowerby,  "The  Irish  Wash- 
,  crv.'oman";  Wagner,  "The  Ride  of  the 
;  Valkyries"  from  "The  Valkyrie." 

The  'audience  that  attended  this  con- 
i  cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
j  tra  was  extremely  courteous  and  enthu- 
I  sia.stic.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  br'l- 
i  liant  colors  of  the  younger  generation's 
i  coEtumes  and  a  fev,'  i-.reores=iblp  cig'^lps 
I  from,  those  of  high  school   aee,  one 


might  have 

vera  filled  wiia  .SLinur  i  Iji  r,s  eiui.uici'a 
by  the  vivid  music  which  floated  down 
from  the  stage  or  hopped  about  joyously 
as  it  seemed  to  In  some  of  the  selec- 
tions. 

Young  people  are  noted  for  their 
frankness,  and  as  they  are  not  in  a 
habit  of  laying  this  aside  for  an  after- 
noon, there  wtas  no  doubt  about  the 
music  which  met  with  their  greatest 
favor.  This  frankness  -was  refreshing. 
CJrieg's  incidental  music  from  the 
"Peer  Gynt"  suite,  with  its  warmth 
and  interesting  rhythm  had  the  great- 
est appeal,  while  the  jollity  of  Sower- 
by's  '"Tho  Irish  Washerwoman"  set  a 
few  heads  wagging,  and  many  grins  of 
familiarity  burst  on  grandmother's  face 
as  well  as  the  young  man's  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  being  pla^'Pd. 

"Baba  Yaga,"  inspired  by  a  Russian 
folk  tale,  was  the  next  in  popularity, 
a  brilliant  piece  of  music  with  richness 
and  feeling  in  abundance.  Schubert 
was  welcomed  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  his  honeyed  sweetness  in  this  An- 
dante in  D  minor  seemed  to  pall.  It 
takes  a  June  night,  a  rose  garden  and 
Schubert's  tunes  in  the  distance' to  make 
him  more  intoxicating  than  Wagner, 
Liadov  and  even  Sowerby. 

Richard  Burgin,  who  directed  this 
program,  is  known  to  those  who  attend 
Symphony  concerts.  His  violin  has  a 
particularly  beautiful  voice,  and  he  plays 
it  as  only  a  remarkable  musician  can 
play.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  di- 
rect the  orchestra  \n  his  intelligent, 
musicianly  way. 

The  program  ■was  also  well  selected 
and  arranged.  The  glorious  "Ride  of 
the  Valkyries"  would  have  kept  anyone 
but  children  silent  to  the  last  splendid 
blast,  and  even  then  it  succeeded  very 

well  The  program  will  be  repeated 
this'  afternoon  at  Symphony  hall  at  4 
o  clock.  C.  M.  D. 


"Drys"  are  not  a  recent  variety  of 
the  American  genus  homo.  The  Boston 
Traveler  of  Jan.  25,  1828,  published  this 
death  notice:  ! 

"In  Montgomery  county,  N.  C,  Mri 
James  Atkins,  aged  93.  Jimmy  Atkina 
was  the  most  singular  of  his  time.  He 
never  sweated  any  In  the  hottest) 
weather,  seldom  drank  any  water,  and 
never  was  known  to  spit  in  his  life."  ^ 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London:  "'t^x■] 
ring-and-feathering  was,  I  think,  last 
adopted  on  a  large  scale  during  the 
American  war  of  Independence,-  al- 
though I  believe  it  is  included  in  the, 
methods  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  Indeed, 
a  woman  was  actually  tarred  and 
feathered  in  Kansas  in  1911." 


It  is  true  that  tarring  and  feathering, 
and  gouging  out  the  eyes  were  favorite 
outdoor  sports  in  the  heroic  days  of  the 
American  republic,  but  Americans  were 
not  the  inventors  of  the  former  game. 
In  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  the 
practice  was  imposed  by  an  ordinance 
(1189)  as  a  punishment  in  the  navy  for 
theft.  There  is  a  story  that  the  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  in  1623  on  a  party 
of  incontinent  friars  and  nuns  by  a 
bishop  of  Halvestade.  There  was  a  fine 
instance  of  a  successful  operation  in 
Boston  referred  to  by  John  Adams  in  a 
letter. 

Mr.  John  Malcomb,  an  officer  of  the 
customs  in  this  city,  -was  tarred  and  | 
feathered  and  led  to  the  gallows  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck.   This  pleasing  in- 
cident took  place  in  1774. 

The  English  ordinance  of  1189  read 
that  any  robber  voyaging  with  the 
Crusaders  "shalt  be  shaved,  then  boil- 
ing pitch  shall  be  poured  upon  his 
head,  and  a  cushion  of  feathers  shook 
over  It."  Thus  dressed,  he  was  to  be 
put  ashore  at  the  first  stopping  place. 

GRADUATED  WITH  HONORS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  college 
man's  life  when  he  finds  11;  absolutely 
necessary  to  look  for  a  Job.   I  answered 
a  "Help  Wanted"  ad  yesterday.  Went 
into  an  office,  and  after  waiting  for  an 
I  hour  for  the  boss  to  get  finished  with 
I  his  conference  (boy,  she  ■was  a  knock- 
I  out  ...  I  don't  blame  him),  I  was 
,  finally  interviewed.  After  asking  me  my 
'  age  and  several  ether  inconsequential 
questions,  this  guy  says:    "Would  you 
watch  the  clock  all  day?"   "No,  sir,"  I 
answered,  "not  me.  I  carry  a  wrist 
watch."   Honestly,  I  'R'as  standing  out- ! 
side  on  the  street  so  quick  I  don't  know  | 
just  what  happened. 

DONO  MEARA. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  OLD  AGE  ! 

Those  who  insist  on  the  sun's  beams! 
as  indispensable  to  health  shoulii  con- 
sider the  case  of  Mr.  William  Aspin  ofl 
Blackburn,  Eng.,  who  departed  this  life' 
last  month  at  the  age  of  80.  For  Go 
years  he  was  a  miner.  "Entering  tlio 
mine  a  boy  of  7.  he  left  it  an  old  ma:-. 
of  72,  and  throughout  his  life  he  saw 
the  sun  only  on  Sundays,  which  ■wer 
not  aU  sunny  days." 

As  the  World  Wags:  [ 
,    Murray  and  I  were  motoring  dow:  i 
I  Boylston  street  in  my — ^no,  I  believe 
.  was  Murray's — car  when  he  remarked 


i  ou  know  the  ereate.-,L  charm  about 
women— the  reason  men  fall  in  love 
with  them— Is  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounds them." 

"The  mystery?"  I  queried.  I  gazed 
out  at  a  signboard.  It  pictured  pink  lin- 
gerie in  a  natural  setting.  I  might  call 
It  a  very  charming  picture.  In  fact  I 
will  call  it  a  very  charming  picture!  'it 
was  a  very  charming  picture.  Another 
signboard  went  by,  screaming  silk  hos- 
iery to  the  world.  Illustrated,  of  course 
Then  came  a  whole  parade  of  outdoor 
advertising— step-ins  .  .  .  "for  mi- 
lady's toilette"  .  .  .  chemise  .  . 
"remove  superfluous,  hair" 
"banish  freckles"  .  .  .  "don't  wear  a 
truss"  .  .  .  "the  daintiest  fabrics" 
.  .  .  garters  .  .  .  knee  rouge  . 
"perfumes  that  attract"  .  .-j  "for 
milady's  boudoir"  ,  .  .  "abolish  skin 
blemishes"  .  .  .  "regain  your  girlish 
figure'  .  .  .  "that  .schoolgirl  com- 
plexion" .  .  .  et  cetera  and  etc 
"As  you  were  saying,"  I  resumed  "about 
the  mystery — " 

But  Murray  had  nothing  more  to  say 
OSWALD    OP  WESLEYAN. 

THAT  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

(Fiom  JAle) 

They  grinned  when  the  waiter  spoke 
to  me  in  Greek,  but  their  laughter 
changed  to  astonishment  at  mv  readv 
reply.  ' 

"I    wanna    roasta    bif  san'wich 
str-r-r-omberry  pie,  two  cup  skawfee 
was  the  simple  and  clear  statement  I 
made  without  hesitation.  , 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

A  letter-box  on  Tremont  street  has 
above  It  the  legend:  "Post  No  Bills" 
If  this  order  could  be  enforced  at  all 
mail-boxes,  we  who  receive  a  dlstre-ss- 
ing  number  of  bills  would  be  srcatlv 
reUeved.  c.  J.  DOUGLAS. 

A  CUBAN  NIGHT 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Moonlight  in  the  plaza  gleaming, 
Music  through  the  ballroom  streamine 

Castanets,  guitars. 
Pretty,  dark-eyed  senorlta. 
In  the  whole  isle  none  is  sweeter 

Tinkling  fountains,  stars. 

Fat  duennas  eating  salads, 
Pretty  tenors  singing  ballads, 

Liqueurs  and  cigars. 
Captain  Harry  Fitz-Hugh  Ramsel 
Casts  his  eyes  upon  the  damsel. 

Sword  and  service  bars. 

Soon  the  twain  in  rhythmic  turning, 
Tropic  love  begins  its  burning 

Venus,  Cupid,  Mars. 
Moon  is  sinking  in  the  ocean, 
Thrilled  are  they  with  love's  sweet 
potion, 

Roses,  crystal  jars. 

( 

"Hark,  I  hear  the  bugle  calling, 
Into  line  the  soldiers  falling." 

Tears  and  loud  hurrahs. 
"Darling,  I  will  ne'er  forget  you, 
In  a  year  I'll  come  and  get  you." 

Puffing  engine  cars. 

HOW  IT  ENDED 

Society  Note.— The  marriage  of  Capt. 
Harry  Fitz-Hugh  Ramsel  to  Miss 
Jerusha  Hawkins  was  celebrated  in  the 
Pleasant  Street  Baptist  Church  last 
Thursday  evening.  The  captain  and  his 
company  returned  from  the  canal  zone 
a  year  ago.  It  is  the  first  and  onlv 
love  affair  of  either— they  attended  the 
same  Sunday  school.  Miss  Hawkins  in- 
herited from  her  late  father  all  the 
shares  in  his  great  tack  factory  on  In- 
dian river.  It  is.  first  and  last,  a  genuine 
love  match.      JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  it  not  bp  a  pity  to  allow  anvthlng 
to  prevent  Registrar  Goodwin's  chance 
to  clean  up  the  mine  of  designs  he  has 
struck  in  Hotspur's  rich  vein? 

.  .  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant 
...  a  dragon  and  a  flnless  fish. 
A  cllp-winged  griffin  and  a  moulten 
raven. 

"A  crouching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat." 
^  —I.   Hen.  IV.  IIL 

The  ant  will  interfere  least  with  the 
figures  on  a  crowded  number  plate  and 
serve  to  remind  us  pedestrians  of  whatl 
we  are;  but  I  vote  for  a  ramping  cat  In! 
1929.  J.  5.  D. 

AN  INTERESTING  MATTER 

(For  As  the  ■World  Wags.) 

How  interesting  just  to  note 
The  people  who  say  "intristing" 

A  word  on  which  they  seem  to  dote 
For  its  sopiiisticated  ring. 

The  dictionary  knows  it  not. 
Though  it  would  seem  the  proper 
thing;  * 
But  Noah  Webster  may  have  thought 
This  precious  word  not  "intrisUng." 

ELEANOR  W.  VINTON. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

[KEDROFF  QUARTET 

The  Kedroff  quartet,  four  men  sing- 
ers from  Russia,  gave  a  concert  last 
night  in  Symphony  hall  for  the  benefn 
of  the  committee  for  the  education  of 
Russian  youth  in  exile.  They  sang  many 


!lu-m  arranged  by  Mr.  N.  Kedroff 
isclf.  They  drew  on  composers  like 
|Cui,  Borodin,  Glazunoy,  Sainl-Saens; 
iUso  they  announced  arrangements  from 
Mozart,  Abt,  and  Strauss— presumably 
Johann  of  that  name. 

A  "male  quartet,"  let  the  singers  be 
Ru.s.sian  or  plain  New  Englanders, 
remains  a  male  quartet,  with  certain 
characteristic  qualities  which  make  it 
aprocable  or  othei-wisc,  according  to  in- 
diwriual  taste.  A  tenor  singer  may  al- 
way.s  be  counted  upon  to  furnish  higli 
loiics  more  or  less  near  falsetto.  A 
bass  will  also  be  on  hand  to  rival  deep 
organ  tones  as  best  he  may.  One  come- 
dian at  least  among  the  four  smgers 
it  i.s  .safe  to  look  for.  There  will  be 
nuich  humming,  many  sprightly  re- 
frains sung  to  syllables  like  "bum, 
bum,"  "zum,  zum."  or  "ring-a-ding- 
diiis-a-ding."  Tlicre  will  *e  sentimen- 
tal songs  as  well,  sung  sentimentally  in 
very  truth,  .sometimes  a  little  too  much 
so. 

The  audience  last  night  liked  the 
quartet.   Best  of  all  the  songs— of  those. 

all  events,  that  came  to  a  hearing 
rca.sonably  early— they  liked  best  "The 
Bells  of  Novgorod,"  with  its  imitation 
of  belLs  deep-toned  and  bells  silvery. 

The  singers,  blessed  with  good  voices, 
sing  very  well  indeed  in  the  usual  male 
quartet  manner— smoothly,  with  excel- 
lent tone,  with  every  appearance  of  full 
appreciation  of  the  texts.  Rapid  words 
perhaps  they  manage  more  adroitly 
than  do  most  of  our  native  singers.  In 
rhythm  they  are  by  no  means  our 
superiors.  In  matters,  too,  like  balance 
of  tone,  precision  of  attack,  character- 
ization, last  night  they  showed  .high 
competence  but  scarcely  the  amazing 
virtues  the  advance  printed  word  might 
have  led  a  listener  to  exnect. 

Of  course  they  sang  Russian  music. 
'Many  of  these  folk  songs,"  says  a  pro- 
gram note,  "are  practically  only  a  string 
o!  .jingling  rhymes,  the  charm  being  in 
the  music  and  the  lilt  and  impetuosity 
of  rhythm,  rather  than  In  any  meaning 
in  the  words."  Some  of  this  folk  music, 
if  a  heretic  may  speak,  seems  quite  as 
"jingling"  as  the  rhymes,  as  meaning- 
less,' with  mighty  little  "lilt"  about  it 
either.  As  for  Cui  and  the  regt,  their 
music  as  heard  last  night  is  very  well, 
but  surely  a  little  does  nicely?  The 
comedy  pleased  best.  Gave  ever  a  male 
quartet  a  concert  at  which  the  comedy 
did  not  please  best?  R.  R.  G. 


14THC0NCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALF 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  14th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
hestra  in  Symphony  hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Brahms,  "Academic  Festival,"  Overture; 
Liadov,  Six  of  "Eight  Russian  Folk 
Songs."  orchestrated  op.  58  (first  time 
at  these  concerts);  Dukas,  "The  Peri," 
a  danced  poem;  Sibelius,  Symphony  No. 
1  in  E  minor. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  mood  and  the  orchestral  expression 
of  this  first  symphony  and  those  of 
the  composer's  fifth  and  seventh:  Si- 
belius was  not  young  in  years  when 
he  wrote  the  first — he  was  34 — but  this 
symphony  was  the  work  of  one  musi- 
cally young.  It  is  seldom  that  a  first 
symphony  is  resting  on  firm  founda- 
tions architectonically  planned,  logically 
continuous  in  flow  of  musical  thought, 
as  is  the  first  symphony  of  Brahms, 
who  had  written  much  chamber  music 
before  he  ventured  into  the  symphonic 
field. 

The  musical  thoughts  of  a  symphonic 
composer  meditating  his  first  work  of 
long  breath  are  many;  they  are  often 
yeasty  in  their  exuberance.  There  is 
not  yet  in  the  Joy  of  composing  the 
ability  to  eliminate.  There  is  so  much 
to  say;  s^U  of  it  is  thought  important, 
essential'. 

Yet  this  exuberance  when  it  expresses 
itself  in  a  fantastical  manner  is  not 
displeasing.  Better  wild  irregularity, 
barbaric  force  than  the  smug  aping  of 
orthodox  and  approved  predecessors. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Sibelius  being 
the  musical  voice  of  his  Finland.  Rhap- 
sodists  with  purple  phrases  have  written 
of  inspiring  bleak  landscapes,  stormy 
seas,  shrieking  gulls,  and  the  legends  in 
tiie  "Kalevala."  Would  not  Sibelius, 
composer  of  symphonies — we  do  not 
speak  of  his  admirable  symphonic  poems 
deliberately  illustrative  of  the  "Kale- 
vala"—have  written  in  his  individual 
manner  even  if  he  had  made  Vienna 
his  dewelling  place  after  his  studies 
there? 

His  "individual"  manner.  In  .he  first 
symphony  he  did  not  escape  the  influ- 
ence   of    Tchaikovsky,    an    influence ; 
shown  particularly  in  the  E,econd  move-  ! 
uient.  But  the  voice  of  Sibelius  him-  | 
self  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones;  a 
virile  voice  that  has  new  things  to  say; 
is  not  ashamed  of  screarning  i.">utbursts, 


■ntrasls' 

roically  melancholy;  um,  .  h'ninf  ego- 
st  not  a  despairing  pessimist;  a  strong 
soul  n«>t  disturbed  hy  'Iw  sensuous 

rharm  Of  woman.   „ 

And  so  this  symphony  is  more  than 
conventionally  interestinR.  It  «  ^If'" 
matlc"as  if  Sibelius  had  had  a  d.ama 
m  his  mind,  perhaps  one  of  lUs  own 
I  fp  The  music  is  free,  outspoken.  It 
8  without  ^he  fear  of  the  learned  pro- 
I  esror  at  the  Conservatory.  One  t 
say  of  the  symphony  one  he^rs  thib  mu- 
!|fc  and  is  in  the  mighty  presence  of  a 

"^The  performance  was,  as  it  should, 
have  baen.  intensely  dramatic.  There, 
^was  no  c  'tening  of  defiant  mf^asur^s^ 
no  introduction  of  incongruous  prett,^ 
«oeco«-  no  roaring  as  that  oi  tsouoin^ 
Kp'the  ladies  Sibehus  had  his  way. 
of,H  Mr  Koussev  tzl  y  knew  this  way.  e 
^"a  peasant  Sure  of  the  concert  wass 
th^  group  of  Russian  folks  songs  skill-, 
itullv  orchestrated  by  Liadov- •skilfully 
"'^  discreetly,  with  a  preservation  of 
!  the  folk  song  spuit;  . 
had  said  to  himself.    111  maKe  some 
thirig  out  of  these  Uttle  things.  . 

Although  one  Hamilton  addressed  the 
Ho'^^s'f  of  commons  several  Umes  he  is  1 
now  known  to  ,  us  as  .  Slngle-speecn 
Hnmilton  "  It  is  hot  possible  that  DuKas 
will  be  known  for  some  years  to  conie 
Ts  the  composer  of  "The  Sorcerer^s  Ap- 
Iri  pntice"?   As  Mascagni      and  will  be, 
Se  composer  of  "Cavalliria  Rusticana^'; 
iThe  symphony  audience  /s  well  ac 
ouainted  by  this  time  with  the  ^en. 
^  It  is  not  so  inevitably  associated  with 
the  stale  action  for  which  it  was  wrlt- 
'ten  thit  one  can  not  ,1udge  of  it  as 
music  pure  and  simple.  Naturally  the 
'  fepe^ition  of  certain  measures  might  be 
suitd  to  varied  scenes  on  the  stage  but 
ovon  <;n  thev  do  not  seem  of  much- 
Ii^cfnificance  fn  themselves.  It  is  unjust, 
to  say  that  the  technical  skill  displayed^ 
here  by  the  composer  is  more  conspicu-^ 
ous  than  his  Invention  of  ^u^ical  ideas^ 
Is  not  the  "Peri"  a  case  of  music  made, 
conscientiously  to  order?  urahnr^^ 
The  "Academic  Festival"  of  Brahms 
is  always  welcome;  "always"  when  its 
.  was  performed  at  .  it  was  .vesterda^i 
Brahms  affect^  a  light  opimon  of  this 

overture^  •'A^ery  .Jo"!  POtP^""^!^ 
students's  songs  a  la  fuppe.  ^n*^. 
would  Brahms  have  replied  if  some  one 
had  said  this  to  him?    Johannes  was 

-I  ^^s'^  rk^s^rc^^iii'r^e°ir  I 

^^°T"^^c^o"n1ferf  .^^be'repeated  t^^^^^^^^ 

'  Follows  Conrad  Beck,  Symphony  Noj 
V^for^  strings  (first  performance) ;  Bor-^ 
Odin  Mia  from  "Prince  Igor"  (Nxna 
Koshett)  Hoist,  "Ode  to  Death"  (poem 
by  wait  Whitman)  for  chorus  and  or- 
^i-ipstva  Florent  Schmitt,  Psaim  4(  loi 
Mchestra  organ,  chorus  and  solo  voice 
Cecnfa  Soc°ety;  Malcolm  Lang,  conduc 
tor.  i 
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sint,  il;>  lu.ii.  i  :-,.  Ml  Ml'  II,'  ^  ' 
years  Calverlcy  and  George  Arnold 
Are  pretzels  unhonored  and  unsung 
Vy  the  '•c'.s?  flans  Breitmann  wa-. 
not  so  negligent,  so  indifferent  to  the 
pretzel. 

"Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty; 

Dey  had  biano-blayin'. 
I  felled  in  lofe  mit  a  Merican  frau 
Her  name  vas  Madilda  Vane.  | 
She  hat  haar  as  prown  ash  a  pret-: 
zel. 

Her  eyes  vas  himmel-plue. 
And  vhen  dey  locket  indo  mine 
Dey  shplit  mine  heart  in  dwo." 
And  once  again.    When  Breitmann  i 
took  his  sweetheart,  Katrina  Bauer,  j 
to  Coney  Island,  rowdies  of  New  York 
insulted  them  on  the  boat. 
"I  openet  de  lit  of  mine  pasket, 
Und  pringed  out  a  cherry  bie. 
A  cherry  kooken  mit  pretzels, 

'How  godt!'  Katrina'  said, 
Vhen  a  rowdy  srs,iched  it  from  her, 
Und  preaked  it  ofer  mine  het." 
But  what  are  27,000,000  pounds  ot 
pretzels  without  ,  as  many   kegs  o' 


liolxrt,  Kiuy  nl  l-'iiin':c.-,  uiani'  ti     i--''  - 
woman  of  his,  by  whom  he  1  ad  :i  son  ; 
wltli  a  goose's  neck  and  head,  where-  | 
upon,  by  a  common  consent  of  the 
Frencli  bi.shops,  they  were  t:ic,)minu- 
nicated.    So  runs  the  slory  told  bj 
fetrus  -Ja/nianus,  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, and  cardinal;  but  grave  histo*. 
rlans  do  not  mention  any  children  bom 
to  Robert  and  his  first  wi.ft.  Beithe. 
altliough  it  Is  true  he  was  excommunl- 
cated  for  this  marriage  by  Gregory  V  I 
in  908.   Ill  Tartary  there  was  a  nation 
"of  so  Jong  a  neck  that  it  vholly  re- 
sembles the  neck  of  a  crane;  afterward 
I  n  the  top  of  the  neck  there  i^  a  ferine 
face   with  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  a 
r^au,  as  also  with  a  bill  adorned  wit: i 
'^n's  like  a  cock!"    Not  far  -rom  the 
rroglodites  there  were  'certain  m-^"^*^^' 
had  nn  neck.   In  1557  a  child  wi.hout  a 
neck  wa.s  born  at  Basle, 

But  we  do  not  believe  evervth;ng  we 
read,  not  even  in  the  newspa^vers. 

Take  the  case  of  Ph'l«f  n^^'  ;^ho 
wished  his  neck  was  like  thut  ot  a  crane 
so  he  could  take  more  pleasure  m  food 
and  drink.  Old  Rob^^' /.^f " /f^^ 
that  this  wish  was^ndicu  .  us     m  r^he 


;  Without  ,  as  many   r.cso  V,..,  ^i,iat  mis  ^7       t^n-v  to  be  con 

dat  barty  now?"  and  answered- 
"Goned  afay  mit  de  lager  beer- 
Afay  in  de  Ewigkeit!" 


Pretzels 


The  department  of  agriculture  has 
made  the  astonishing  statement  thatl 
more  than  27,000,000  pounds  of  pret- 
zels, having  a  value  of  nearly  $5,000,- 
000,  are  manufactured  annually  in 
the  United  States.   The  statement  is 
astonishing,  for  pretzels  go  with  beer,  j 
and  beer,  alas,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. ' 
Who  would  eat  a  pretzel  with  that  { 
s' '-stitution  known  as  "near  beer"? 
No,  the  home  of  the  pretzel  was  in 
the  old-fashioned  beer  saloon,  with  a 
sawdust  floor,  a  shining  foot  rail, 
tables  for  pinochle  players,  a  counter 
supporting  dishes  of  cold  cabbage, 
pigs  feet,  ei,c.,  with  one  fork  in  a  glass 
of  water .  for  all  hungry  customers, 
who  needed  a  whet  to  thirst. 

It  is  said  that  the  pretzel  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  the 
Hessians  during  the  Revolution ;  that 
Pennsylvania  leads  today  in  the  pro- 
duction. The  English  dictionaries 
mark  the  word  pretzel  "U.  S."  They 
trace  the  word  to  the  German,  pret- 
zel or  bretzel;  refer  to  the  Italian 
"bracciello,"  and  lightly  say  that  the 
word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  medi- 
aeval Latin  "bracellus,"  a  bracelet.  A 
German -English  dictionary  of  the 
eighteenth  century  gives  "kringel"  as 
the  equivalent  of  "pretzel"  and  de- 
fines both  words  as  "cracknel."  The 
great  German-English  dictionary  of 
Muret  Sanders  knows  not  "pretzel": 
only  "brezel,"  which  is  defined  "bret- 
zel"; "a  like  baking  in  England 
'cracknel'  "  and  there  is  a  reference 
to  "handfesseen."  meaning  wristlets, 
handcufTs.  sheriff's  bracelets  (in 
slang)  johnnies,  darbies,  police  nip- 
pers. In  Germ.an  the  proverbial  say- 
ing "das  geht  nicht  so  wie's  Brezel 
backen"  corresponds  to  "that's  not  so 
easy  as  kissing." 


VILLAGE  LIGHTS 

These  dim-lamped  cabins  leaning  upon 

the  tide  of  oceanic  night 
Whose  gorge  is  hoarse  with  storm,  whose 

surge  with  a  scornful  whistling 

washes  over, 
Would  seem  the  craziest  cockle-shells,  if 

the  meteor  gave  us  a  moment's 

sight. 

And  still  unhaunted  on  this  phantasmal 
abyss  with  life  and  love  they  hover. 

How  now,  bold  mariners?  what  fixed 
star 

So  certifies  you  where  you  are? 
From  what  magnetic  surety  grows 
This  unimaginable  repose? 
Who  with  his  sea-hat  over  his  eyes 
Defends  your  keels  from  the  fanged 
surprise, 

And  while  your  banjos  and  feet  are 

playing,  . 
Knows  each  secret  the  deeps  are  saying? 
Kiss  now,  strum  now,  heap  the  coals. 
With  flowery  cordials  brim  the  bowls— 
Since  none  could  ever  comrngjid  this 
dark 

Who  stared  his  eyes  out  like  a  shark: 
This  we  in  the  whirls,  shrill,  goblins, 
know. 

Awash  in  fathomless  dreams  rellow; 
We  mapped,  logged,  watched,  thumbed 

all  the  rules. 
Ten  times  as  wise,  ten  thousand  tools. 

—EDMUND  BLUNDEN . 

Add  "Horrors  of  Prohibition."  A  "tee- 
total cocktail"  sold  at  a  bar  in  the 
Strand,  London,  is  called  the  ''Lady 
Ast^or."  ^  

A  contributor  to  the  New  York  Sun 
asks  if  the  collar  worn  by  men  does  not 
interfere  with  proper  digestion,  "as  it 
confines  the  Adam's  apple  to  an  extent 
which  would,  to  my  lay  mind,  appear  to 
prove  injurious  to  the  alimentary  canal 
functioning.  Perhaps  only  an  idiosyn- 
c^-asy  1  my  part,  but  whenever  conven- 
tion permits  I  release  the  neckband  be- 
fore eating  and  feel  more  comfortable 
therefor."  ^  _ 

Yes,  and  we  have  seen  strong  men 
take  off  their  coats  in  order  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  "meal  of  victuals." 

The  Adam's  apple — 
"In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all'.' — 
is  not  a  pretty  sight.   Why  should  it  be 
exposed  to  view?    Dr.  Holmes,  while  he 
sang: 

"Our  freeborn  race,  averse  to  ever;^ 

check 

Has  tossed  the  yoke  of  Europe  from 

its  neck; 

From  the  green  prairie  to  the  sea- 
girt town. 
The  whole  wide  nation  turns  its 
collars  down," 
did  not  favor  the  low  collar  if  Nature 
made  one  on  her  modern  plan: 
"Sooner   than  wander   with  your 
windpipe  bare — 
The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  in  the 


aemnea,  „,  r,!itiiri» 

ish  request,  yet  the  justness  of  nature 

'could  not  have  suffered  f^^^^^^ 
hppn  a  gainer  by  the  bargain,  .or  a  inn„ 
gangrelf  neck,  which  would  nave  made 
the  head  look  as  set  upon  a  oo.e,  «vouia 
hv  such  an  elongation  have  caused  a 
by  suLii  <n.i     "    ji„^„„„p  between  the 

hi.  desU-e  had  been  more  reasonable, 
had  he  wished  himself  an  elephant  or  a 
horse  for  in  these  animals  the  appe- 
Ue'fs  r^ore  vehement,  and  they  re^v^ 
their  viands   in   large  and  plenteous 

manner."  ^  

Was  Annie  Laurie  complimented  when 
she  was  told  that  her  neck  was  hke  the 
swan's?  Poetical  comparisons  are  often 
made  for  purposes  of  rhyming. 

This  reminds  us  that  when  an  Ameri- 
can, touring  theatrical  company  recent- 
ly visited  Tokyo,  some  of  the  Japanese 
young  women  decided  to  follow  the  ex- 
a-ole  of    /le        esses  and  go  about, 
wVthout  stockings.    The  police  issued  a  j 
decree  forbidding  any  Japanese  woman 
fiom  appearing  in  public  without  ho.se  I 
unless  she  wore  a  long  kimono.  Another  ; 
edict  forbids  young  Japanese  men  frorn  , 
wearing  "Oxford  bags"  or  "plus-fours 
As  a  result  150  young  men  were  arreted 
—many  of  them  belonging  to  the  nrst  , 
families,  not  only  the  first  as  you  enter  j 
the  citv.    They  were  warned  that   any  | 
Japanese  vouth  who  in  the  style  of  his  ; 
clothing  apes  foreign  fashions  is  likely  j 
to  incur  the  unfavorable  suspicions,  of 
right-minded  men."  | 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  a  true  story.  I  withhold  the 
names.  '  A  celebrated  "star"  was  the  re- 
cipient of  many  attentions  from  an  au- 
tomobile manufacturer.  Among  these 
attentions  were  a  sable  cloak  and  one 
of  mink,  and  a  pearl  necklace.  She 
had  the  jeweller  substitute  imitation 
pearls  for'  the  real  ones,  keeping  the 
platinum  clasp.  Then  she  sold  the 
pearls  and  bought  a  diamond  bracelet 
with  the  proceeds, 

"My  boy  friend  offered  to  give  rne  a 
car"  she  told  a  confidante,  "but  I 
didn't  want  to  place  myself  under  obli- 
gation to  him,"  H.  F.  M. 
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With  that  lean  head-stalk, 

protruding  chin. 
Wear  standing  collars,  were 
made  of  tin! 

nd  have  a  neck-cloth — by  the 
throat  of  Jove!  ' 

from  the  funnel  of  a  rusty 
stove!" 

How  woufd  Byron,  how  would  Shelley 
have  looked  with  a  stick-up  collar? 
Thus  dressed  cotild  they  have  written 
immortal  verse? 

There  liave  been  strange  necks  calling 
loudly    for    the   old-fashioned  stock 


Burton  Holmes  made  good  ms  sm^t-  ■ 
ment  at  Svmphony  hall  last  night  that 
Austria  was  the  most  beautiful  covmtty 
in  Middle  Europe  by  showing  pictures 
tof  Shern  Tyrol,  Carinthia  Styrja: 
pictures  of  smiling  farms  i^eat  farm- 
'  houses  and  barns,  well-kept  viUages 
There  were  also  striking  views  of  nioun- 
Uin  scenery  with .  cloud  effects.    Inn  - 
bruck.   Bad-Gastein   and   Gratz  were 
vSted  before  the  large  a^idience  ^as 
taken  to  Vienna.  Famous  bmldmgs  and 
streets  of  that  city  were  sli°wn,  Salz_ 
burg,  the  Traun-See,  the  Gross  giock 
"^hTtra'^^erreyue  was  a  .^e-t  for  th. 

sod^'and  political  condition  of  th 
shrunken  Austria  of  today.  The  Pic"-"^. 
wm  Se  shown  again  this  a/™°\.^S 
subject  next  week,,  when  the  last  o  t,n 

1  series  will  be  given,  is    The  Heaii 

']  Italy." 


si 
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Emanuel  Ondricek  has  arranged  an  interesting  prograni  for  the  con-  ] 
...       tne  People-s  Symphony  Orchestra,  .hich  he  ..11  conduct  this^ 

poem  -The  Oolden  Sp.n>ng  Wheel,  has  not  heen 
played  in  Boston.  After  Dvorak  returned  from  his  sojourn  New  York  to 
Prague-he  made  this  city  his  dwelling  place  untU  h.s  death  in  l9  4-h, 
composed  a  series  of  symphonic  poems  or  ballads:  "The  Water  Spnte.  Th. 
Koon  Witch."  "The  Golden  Spinning  Wheel."  "The  Wood  Dove"  and  <A 

Hero's  Song."  ^   .  ,  ^ 

"A  Hero's  Song"  was  brought  out  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Gericke  at  a  con- 
'  cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on  Nov.  18.  1899;  "The  Wood  Dove" 
on  Oct.  14,  1905.  We  now  quote  from  Mr.  Ondricek's  notes  to  "The  Golden 
Spinning  Wheel." 

"The  story  is  taken  from  a  national  fairy  tale  similar  to  one  found 
among  the  Slavs  of  South  Russia."  A  king,  while  resting  after  a  hunting 
Wrip  sees  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  asks  her  step-mother  for  her  step- 1 
daughter's  hand.   The  old  woman  plots  a  cunning  scheme  and  sends  the 
king  her  own  daughter,  who  resembles  her  step-daughter,  but  lacks  her  fine! 
Qualities.    The  king  marries  her.  not  suspecting  the  deceit,  while  the  old! 
i  woman  murders  the  step-daughter  in  the  forest.     An  old  sage  of  great, 
!  magic  powers  restores  the  body  to  life  with  the  Water  of  Life,  and  sends 
ta  beautiful  golden  spinning  wheel  to  the  queen  as.  a  present.  Hardly  does 
( she  begin  to  spin,  when  the  magic  wheel  unfolds  the  truth  to  the  king,  and 
he  hastens  to  the  forest  and  finds  the  maiden  of  his  heart,  marries  her  and 
they  live  happily  ever  after." 

This  symphonic  poem  was  played  in  Chicago  in  1897.    There  was 
a  performance  in  London  in  November  last. 

Mr.  Ondricek's  "Slovakian  Pictures"  are  three  ra.  number.  They 
were  sketched  in  1922;  remodeled  and  orchestrated  in  1924.  "Tatra"  des- 
.  cribes  the  pastoral  life  of  Slovakian  shepherds  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
of  which  Tatra,  the  symbol  of  peace  and  majesty  to  Slovakians,  is  the  high- 
est. In  the  "Lullaby"  pages  depicting  joyous  village  folk  celebrating  a  local 
feast  are  introduced  by  way  of  contrast,  "In  a  Village  (A  Dance)." 

Ruth  Posselt  will  play  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto,  which  excited  the  I 
anger  of  Hanslick  when  it  was  first  played  in  Vienna  so  that  he  wrote 
an  outrageously  unjust  review,  in  which  he  said:  "There  is  music  that 
f  nks."  The  first  movement  was  played  in  Boston  by  Bernhard  Liste- 
niann  in  1888— the  first  performance  here  of  the  whole  concerto  was  by 
Adolph  Brodsky  in  1893. 

Smetana's  overture  to  the  festival  opera  "Libussa,"  which  took  a  prize 
Of  1000  gulden  and  was  produced  at  the  dedication  of  the  Czech  National 
Theatre  at  Prague  in  1831,  was  published  in  1875-and  played  in  concerts. 
When  the  opera  was  produced  Smetana  sat  in  the  director's  box,  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  hear  a  note.  The  overture  was  performed  In  Boston 
under  Mr.  Gericke's  leadership  in  1905.  Libussa,  who  ruled  for  a  time  as  i 
a  pnncess.  took  to  herselt  for  a  husband  Premysl.  a  countryman.  They! 
tounded  a  dynasty  which  was  not  extinguished  until  1306.   When  the  am- 
bassadors  sent  by  Libussa  found  Premysl.  he  was  ploughing.   His  boots 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  Duke's  chamber  of  the  Wyscherad,  or  citadel  of 
Prague.    Libussa  was  described  by  Cosmas,  a  chronicler  of  the  llth  century 
as  "a  wonderful  woman  among  women,  chaste  in  body,  righteous  in  her 
,.,orals.  second  to  none  as  judge  over  the  people,  affable  to  all. and  even 
miable.  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  female  sex.  doing  wise  and  manly  deeds. 
It.  as  nobody  is  perfect,  this  so  praiseworthy  woman  was.  alas,  a  sootn- 

^  She  is  the  heroine  of  half  a  dozen  operas.   An  asteroid  is  named  after 


and  to  shush  them  at  the  first  word. 
Shush  them?    Hah!    -  • 

When  the  announcement  began,  I  tuned  in  absolu'ely  perfect,  and 
for  the  first  bars  of  Brahms  they  were,  of  course,  curious,  and  so  they  weir 
quiet;  and  then— 

"Isn't  it  ma-a-arvellous!" 

"Just  think,  we're  hearing  a  SjTnphony  right  here  at  homr  " 
("Whose  home,  damn  them?") 
"Isn't  your  set  wonderful,  dear?" 

"Oh,  have  you  heard  the  Deerings'  set?  Why.  they  get  everything 
But,  of  course,  their's  is  an  expensive  set," 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course  they  get  things  that  you  can't  expect  to  get  with 
a  cheap  set." 

"But,  of  course,  your  set  is  lovely,  dear." 

"Who  wrote  that  piece?  Baum?  Oh,  did  he?  I  wish  they  would  play 
something  by  George  Gershwin.  I  think  he's  lovely,  and  still,  he's  terribly 
classical,  too." 

"Now.  girls,  you  simply  must  stop  talking,  and  let  George  listen  to  the 
music." 

"Oh,  George  can  hear  the  music  all  right,  even  If  we  do  whisper  a  little 
Can't  you,  George?" 

Girls,  just  listen.  Isn't  that  thrilling?  Almost  like  Sousa." 
"^A^uly  long  piece,  isn't  it?  Or  is  that  another  piece?  I  didn't  notice, 
"just  listen  to  the  applause.    That's  tha  end  of  the  concert,  isn't  it? 
Say,  they  have  the  loveliest  marimba  band  on—" 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  they  had  the  radio  to  themselves,  while 
I  went  up  into  the  spare  attic  room  and  played  myself  a  lot  of  old  Ada 
Jones  record  on  the  old  phonograph.  HERR  INDERZOUP. 


At  the  next  concert  of  the  Boston  SinfonieCla,  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor, 
pieces  by  Honegger,  Hindemith,  Schoenberg  and  Stravinski  will  be  performed. 
Pauline  Danforth- will  play  Honegger's  Concertino  for  the  piano. 

E.  E.  Clive  of  the  Copley  Theatre  will  be  the  "guest  chairman"  at  the 
Ford  Hall  Forum  tonight. 

Rachel  Morton  will  sing  in  three  concert  performances  of  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  in  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  next  month.  She 
began  her  musical  life  as  a  choir  singer  in  Everett.  Five  years  ago  she  took  a 
course  of  two  months  at  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Fontain- 
bleau.  "At  the  end  of  those  two  months  she  had  won  a  first  prize  in  the  | 
opera  course  and  spent  all  her  funds."  Jean  de  Reszka,  interested  in  her, 
taught  her  for  three  years.  Having  made  her  debut  at  Nice,  she  was  engaged 
by  the  British  Opera  company.  She  has  been  with  this  company  three  sea- 

Rosa  Raisa  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  company  has  founded  in  this 
country  a  Raisa  trust  fund  to  aid  students  of  the  arts.  For  this  fund  she 
-•"es  annual  concerts  in  Chicago.  P- 


MASSENET'S  "SAPHO 


Notes  on  Daudet's  Novel,  Play  and  Opera- 
From  Emma  Calve  to  Mary  Garden 


Mr.  Ondricek  was  born       Pra-ue,  Czechoslovakia,  anc  con-  .  Irom  a 
,mily  of  celebrated  violinists.    (Kis  brother  Franz  (1859-1922)  PlaJ'ed  m 
oston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on  Dec.  14,  1895.  An- 
ilier  brother,  Karl,  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
or  a  time,  ot  the  Kneisel  quartet.)  At  14  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Prague 
'•anservatory  and  studied  violin  with  Sevcik,  composition  ^"i^h  Kn^ttl  and 
■ecker.  He  graduated  with  first  prize  five  years  later,  after  which  he  toured 
-urope.  giving  recitals  and  playing  as  soloist  with  the  foremost  European 
'  -  chestras.   After  residing  in  London  for  three  years  he  came  to  America 
n  a  concert  tour.  In  1915  he  opened  a  studio  of  violin  art  in  Boston,  later 
rsCnsferring  his  teaching  activities  to  New  York. 


Listened  to  In  extenso,  these  negro  spirituals  seem  to  caU  for  some 
.such  native  accompaniment  as  hand-clappings,  foot-shufflings,  and  choral 
lervor  to  enrich  their  thin  it  haunting  airs  and  lyrical  monotony.  All  this, 
uerhaps,  is  hyper-criticism;  for.  within  its  inevitable  limitations,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  program  more  successfully  carried  through.  Miss 
Thomas  is  a  highly-accomplished  artist,  who  has  become  a  redoubtable 
showman.— The  Observer  (London). 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

I  am  very,  very  fond  of  good  music. 

I  must  say,  too,  that  no  music  is  too  high-brow,  too  cerebral,  for  me. 

And  really,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  radio  is  a  great  thing,  isn't  it?  I  think 
It  is  really  wondertul,  in  spite  of  everything. 

W*y,  the  first  week  that  I  had  a  set.  I  will  freely  admit  that  I  was; 
thrilled.  To  hear  a  Symphony,  the  whole  concert,  right  at  home,  was  won- 
derful! ^  .   ^  . 

Believe,  me,  I  was  all  set.  with  my  favorite  chair  drawn  up  just  right, 
and  two  of  my  very  special  panatelas  laid  handy. 

And  then,  just  before  8  o'clock,  my  wife  came  in  with  two  of  the  neigh- 
bors! 

Well.  of. course,  I  {.eared  the  worst,  but  1  resolved  to  be  very,  very  firm 


Massenet's  opera  "Sapho"  will  be  performed  by  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

Alphonse  Daudet's  romance  "'Sapho,"  dedicated  "to  my  sons  when  they 
will  be  20  years  old,"  was  published  in  1884.  A  play  in  five  acts,  based  by 
Daudet  and  Adolphe  Belot  on  his  novel  was  produced  at  the  Gymnase 
Dramatique,  Paris  on  Dec.  18.  1885.  The  part  of  Fan-v  Legrand  (Sapho) 
was  taken  by  Jane  Hading;  that  of  Jean  Gaussin,  by  Damala.  There  were 
H  performances  in  that  year;  69  performances  in  1886.  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  describes  in  his  Journal  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  first 
three  acts;  the  surprising  coldness  with  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts 
were  received.    Daudet  would  not  sit  in  the  theatre.    "Having  taken 
chloral"-he  suffered  acutely  for  many  years  of  his  life-  he  kept  shut 
up  in  Koning's  office,  deaf  to  applause.   There  he  smoked  seven  or  eight 
cigars.   The  tobacco  and  chloral       :  e-ct. and  he  grew  drowsy.  Aroused 
by  the  emotion  of  Belot  and  the  actors  disconcerted  by  the  coldness  during 
the  fourth  act,  he  thought  the  play  was  almost  a  failure."     But  Belot 
looked  forward  to  50  performances  that  would  bring  in  money.    At  supper 
that  mght  Goncourt  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Jane  Hading;  "truly  se- 
ductive with  her  luxuriant  hair,  Uke  the  reddish-brown  hair  of  Venetian 
courtesans,  with  a  remarkably  white  skin,  which  reminded  me      the  neck 
of  Titian's  mistress  in  the  famous  portrait,  with  her  look  from  the  corner, 
of  her  eyes,  uith  the  circle  about  those  eyes,  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  her 
little  forehead  and  straight  nose,  recalling  those  Gallo-Roman  busts  in^the 
Tseum  at  Aries,  where  into  the  pure  Grecian  type  enters  the  rather  vulgar 
modernity  of  the  Marstilles  physiognomy." 

Clyde  Fitch's  "Sapho,"  fouMed  on  Daudet's  novel  with  scenes  from 
Daudet  and  Belot,  was  produced  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Feb. 
16  1900-  Olga  Nethersole,  Fanny  Legrand;  Han.f.ton  Revelle,  Jean  Gausslii. 
The  theatre  was  closed  by  order  of  the  police  on  March  5  of  that  year,  but 
"Sapho"  was  reinstated  to  be  played  there.  The  easily-shocked  Col.  Brown 
wrote-  "The  great  protest  registered  against  it  and  its  leadmg  actress  by 
every  class  of  people  in  the  country  should  remain  a  burning  memory  to 
Miss  Nethersole  as  long  as  she  Uves.  'Sapho'  really  performed  a  servlc. 
for  the  pure  drama  ot  America  by  bringing  out  public  disapproval  and  con- 
demnation of  libidinous  plays."  What  would  the  good  colonel  say  of  tha 
New  York  theatre  of  1927-8?  Among  other  actresses  who  took  the  part  of 
Fanny  Legrand  in  New  York  were  Agnes  Ardeck  and  Nellie  Elting.  A 
visiting  Japanese  company  played  "Sapho"  in  April,  1900;  Mme.  Rpi^n« 


t 


ok  U).:  pai  L  Willi  her  Fn  ncii  company  early  in  1895.  A  burlesque  ,vii  ,i 
,t&  Butler  as  Fanny  and  Mile.  Fougere  as  Jean  was  seen  at  Koster  and 
als  in  February,  1900. 

There  is  something  about  Clyde  Fitch's  adaptation  in  his  letters  of 
98-99.  In  one  he  wrote:  '  I  think  really  you  will  like  what  I  have  done 
ith  Act  I  of  'Sapho.'  Among  other  things  I  have  Olger  (sic)  up  in  a  foun- 
in  reciting  'Au  Clair  de  la  lune.' " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  great  outcry  at  Revelle  carrying 
mny  upstairs.  The  courts  sat  in  judgment.  According  to  Fitch's  biogra- 
lers,  the  notoriety  disgusted  him  and  put  him  under  a  nervous  strain, 
n  addition  to  which  Miss  Nethersole  suddenly  swooped  down  upon  him, 
mperamcntal  and  indignant.  It  was  upon  the  playwright's  shoulders  that 
1  the  blame  lor  the  unexpected  furore  was  piled.  When  the  furore  had 
bsided  and  the  play  resumed  its  run,  all  the  tumult  only  served '  to 
ivertise  it,  and  it  entered  on  a  prosperous  run."  Fitch  had  made  prepa- 
itions  for  his  customary  trip  abroad.  Newspapers  said  he  was  running  away, 
(lis  injustice  hurt  him.  He  wrote  back:  "I  may  be  any  other  kind  of  a 
iward,  but  I've  never  been  a  moral  coward." 

Mr.  Gericke  had  purposed  to  put  Goldmark's  overture  "Sappho"  on  a 
/mphony  program  early  in  1900,  but  he  not  knowing  the  difference  between 
le  Lesbian  poet  and  Daudet's  woman,  fearing  public  censure,  abandoned 
16  plan  and  Goldmark's  overture  was  not  revived  under  Mr.  Gericke's  direc- 
on  until  1904. 

"Sapho, "  a  lyric  piece  in  five  acts,  based  by  Henri  Cain  and  Arthur  Ber« 
ede,  music  by  Massenet,  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  on  Nov, 
7,  1897.  Jean  G^ussin,  Leprcate;  Caoudal,  Marc  Noliel;  Cesclre,  Gresse^ 
a  Borderie,  Jacquet;  Cabassu,  Dufour;  Fanny  Legrand,  Emma  Calve;  Dl- 
)nne,  Mile.  Wyns;  Irene,  Mile.  Guiraudon. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  Stil^es  was  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
:ouse,  Now  York,  on  Nov.  18,  1909:  Jean  Gaussin,  Dalmores;  Caoudal,  Du-» 
•anne;  Cesaire,  Huberdeau;  La  Borderie,  Leroux;  Fanny  Legrand,  Marjf 
rarden;  pivonne.  Mile.  d'Alvarez;  Irene,  Mme.  Walter- Villa. 

Before  the  production  of  the  opera  in  Paris  there  was  a  revival  of 
Sapho "  the  play,  on  Nov.  12,  1892,  at^he  Eden  Theatre  (called  the  Grand 
nder  Porel).  Mme.  Rejane  played  the  heroine.  For  this  revival  an  orchestra 
!d  by  Gabriel  Marie  played  during  the  waits  music  by  Mendelssohn,  Delibea 
nd  Massenet.  Did  Massenet  then  think  of  "Sapho"  as  an  operatic  subject? 


Daudet's  story  is  familiar.  A  young  man,  Jean  Gaussin,  goes  to  Pa*ls 
0  pass  his  examinations.  One  night  he  happens  to  be  at  a  costume  ball, 
ean  meets  there  a  young  woman  dressed  as  a  fellah.  This  seductive  crea- 
ure,  Fanny  Legrand,  is  known  in  the  world  of  light-skirts  as  Sapho,  for  she 
;as  the  model  for  Car"  "  statue  -f  the  great  ijoeter-.  Jean  at  first 
hinks  little j3i  her  passion  for  him;  he  regards  it  only  as  a  caprice.  After 
ome  days  he  sends  her  away.  She  returns,  still  more  madly  in  love.  How 
;an  one  close  the  door  on  a  woman  who  is  so  enamoured?  Jean  is  alone 
n  Paris;  he  welcomes  sweet  companionship.  But  having  taken  a  small 
ipartment  they  are  bored  by  visitors,  so  they  find  in  the  country  a  little 
louse  where  they  would  be  more  to  themselves.  Jean  soon  wishes  to  free 
limself  from  this  liaison,  which  can  lead  to  nothing.  He  lacks  will-power, 
ind  is  again  a  slave.  Fanny  is  ashamed  of  her  past  life  as  a  "fille";  this 
jast  inspires  jealousy,  not  disgust  in  Jean's  breast.  After  a  violent  scene 
le  leaves  her,  having  found  out  that  the  child  adopted  by  him  has  Flam- 
mt,  an  ancient  lover  of  Fanny,  for  his  father.  Flamant,  for  counterfeit- 
ng,  has  been  condemned  to  prison  for  ten  years.  Jean  returns  to  his  prov- 
nce,  thinking  to  find  safety  jn  marriage.  Sapho  pleads  in  vein.  He  is 
lot  free;  he  is  wilder  in  love  than  ever.  It  is  now  he  that  wishes  to  resume 
.heir  life.  She,  the  stronger,  after  he  has  returned  to  her,  travel-weary, 
writes  a  letter  of  farewell  while  he  is  sleeping;  says  she  has  had  enough; 
ler  love  is  dead;  she  will  join  Flamant,  who  has  been  pardoned  and  retaken 
lis  child. 

This  is  the  drama,  which  in  some  respects  differs  from  the  novel. 


In  the  opera  the  first  act  is  in  the  salon  of  Caoudal's  dwelling.  Fanny 
:alls  in  love  with  Jean.  The  second  act  is  in  Jeans  chamber.  His  father 
IJesaire,  Mamma  Divonne,  and  the  pretty  cousin  Irene  visit  him.  They  go; 
Fanny  appears  and  sings  the  song  of  Provence  "Magali,  ma  bien-aimee," 
A'hich  Gounod  introduced  In  "Mireille"  and,  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
IS  in  the  ballet  of  Berlioz's  "Trojans  at  Carthage. "  The  third  act  passes  at 
Ville-d  Avray.  The  lovers  are  still  happy  after  a  year.  Caoudal  comes  with  his 
:ompanions.  Jean  then  Jearns  that  Fanny  is  the  notorious  Sapho.  Fanny, 
wild  with  rage,  attacks  the  crowd;  but  Jean  has  gone.  In  the  fourth  act  he 
is  at  home,  lonely,  unhappy.  Fanny  finds  him,  entreats  him,  but  he  will  not 
leave  with  her.  The  last  act  is  again  at  Ville-d'Avray.  Fanny  is  alone,  re- 
reading Jean's  letters,  remembering  past  joys.  Jean,  appearing,  finds  Fanny 
resolved  to  purify  her  conscience;  to  live  for  her  child  alone.  Jean  thinks 
her  unfaithful.  There  is  a  tender  love  passage,  but  Jean  recalls  lier  past. 
While  he  is  asleep,  Farmy  leaves  him  foreverMeaves  him  because  she  loves 
him. 


There  have  been  widely  different  opinions  concerning  the  musical  worth 
of  this  opera.  For  a  long,  analytical  and  exceedingly  bitter  article  see  the 
one  by  Etienne  Destranges  in  his  "Consonances  ei  Dissonances"  (Pans,  1906). 
Louis  Schneider  in  his  "Massenet"  is  all  wonder,  love  and  praise.  What  suc- 
cess the  opera  had  in  Paris  was  chiefly  due  to  the  portrayal  of  Fanny  by 
Emma  Calve,  of  whom  Adolphe  Jullien  wrote:  "Outside  of  Mile.  Calve,  no 
•Sapno'  is  possible  m  the  eyes  of  the  composer."  Only  three  performances 
were  given  in  New  York.  When  the  opera  was  revived  at  the  Opera-Uomlque, 
Pans,  in  1908,  an  act  following  Jean's  discovery  of  Fanny's  character  was 
interpolated.  p_  g 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK 

'^^,?„t^e~^ZS!?n  n'^'l-  "r^"  Rachmaninoff,  pianist.  See  special  ' 

ondricck  rt^t  ^'        P«»P"='^  Symphony  Orchestra,  Emanuel 

sirh  i^atartet  Fnrrt"K"?,*"-  ^""'"^  ^'"'^"y  «  P-  >«.    Hart  House 


AIO.SDjW  — I'.ipsUiii  di"!.:  llciiM,  ('hi(.if.:ii  (  i'.ic  Oppi.i  Co  r  \,,  1...  (.,,,- 
ronda,"  Rosa  Ralsa,  Cyrcna  Van  Gordon,  Augusta  Leiiska.  Charles  Mar- 
shall. Cesare  Forniichl,  Chase  Baromeo.  Ballet.  Cond.  Uobrrto  Moranionl. 

TUES'DAY— Boston  Opera  House,  R  P.  M.  "Sapho,"  Mary  Garden,  Olgn 
Kargau,  Maria  Clacsscns,  Fernand  Ansseau,  Chase  Baromeo.  Condurtor, 
Giorgio  PoI.TOco. 

WEDNESDAY — Boston  Opera  House,  2  P.  M.  "Eohengrin."  Leone  Kruse, 
Cyrcna  Van  Gordon,  Rene  Maison.  Robert  Ringling;,  Alexander  Kipnis. 
Conductor,  Henry  Weber.  8  P.  M.,  "Tosca*  (followed  by  ballet),  Cl.nudla 
Muzio,  Antonio  Cortis,  Vanni-Marcoux.   Conductor,  GlorBio  Polacco. 

THDRSDAY— Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M.  "Witch  of  Salem,"  Edith  Mason, 
Irene  Pavloska.  Cbjirlcs  Hackctt.  Conductor.  Henry  Webber.  "PaRliacci," 
Eidc  Norena,  Fcrnand  Ansseau,  Luigi  Montesanlo.  Conductor,  Roberto 
Moranzoni. 

FRIDAY— Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M.  "Le  .lonitleur  De  Notre  Pame,''  Mary 
Garden,  Cesare  Formichi,  Edouard  Cotreuil,  Virgilio  fcazzarl.  Conductor, 
Giorgio  Polacco. 

SATURDAY— Boston  Opera  House,  2  P.  M.  "Romeo  et  .Tullette,"  Edith  Mason, 
Elinor  Mario,  Charles  Hackett.  Cesare  Formichi.  Edouard  Cotreuil.  Con- 
ductor, Giorgio  Polacco;  8  P.  M.,  "Aida,"  Claudia  Muzio,  Augusta  Lenska, 
Charles  Marshall,  Richard  Bonelli.  Alexander  Kipnis,  Chase  Baromeo. 
Ballet.  Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzoni. 
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Mii3.  Schofield 


I.  i\r     U!,rr^  n;-i,.         :  .       ""waom  street  and  Ashburton  pii 

Tho.ire"  l^P  M  J  n  V^'"'^^'  ''='<=>'>'-^  accompanist. 

Theatre  8.30  P.  M.  JeJly  d'Aranyi.  violinist.  See  special  notice. 


Copley 


To  the  layman,  a  woman  assistant 
attorney-general  sounds  rather  a  fear- 
some thing.  Vague  visions  arise  of 
something  large  and  terrifying  in  spec- 
tacles and  ground-grippers.  Seated 
among  steel  files  in  a  hospital  at- 
mosphere of  efficiency,  you  imagine  her 
sternly  advising  Gov.  Fuller  that  in  her 
opinion  codfish  are  not  only  legal  but 
desirable  for  the  number  plates  of 
Massachusetts.  Something  above  all 
mannish  still  pops  into  the  1928  mind 
at  the  thought  of  a  woman  assistant 
j  attorney-general. 

Mrs.  Emma  Fall  Schofield  Is  anything 
but  mannish.    In  the  first  place  she 
possesses  blue  eyes  and  fluffy  light  haiA 
and  she  wears  a  pretty  green  dress  with 
a  pink  rose  pinned  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion. 'Then  she  has  a  sweet  manner,  al- 
most a  flattered  air.  You  feel  like  help- 
ing her  out  (a  Dotally  unnecessary  feel- 
ing). A  distinct  atmotphere  of  leisure 
pervades  her  office.  You  almost  expect  to 
see  a  "dark"  appear  at  the  stroke  of  5 
with  a  spot  of  tea.  Mrs.  Schofield  must,' 
conceal  a  touch  of  divine  fire  under) 
the  indefinite,  unassuming  manner,  tor) 
nothing  siiort  of  genius  can  produce,; 
today,  such  an  unhurried  and  unharriedj 
impression.     When  you  consider  that  I 
not  only  is  Mrs.  Schofield  preparing; 
and  approving  contracts  for  the  com- 
monwealth, passing  on  measures  lorj 
schools  or  titles  of  land  for  roads,  repre-' 
senting  Massachusetts  in  accident  cases 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  act, 
but  that  in  addition  to  these  appointed 
duties  of  her  o£Bce  she  is  a  member  of 
the  Maiden  school  board,  president  of 
the  Maiden  Women's  Republican  Club, 
a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Boston  Women's  City  Club,  beside  sev- 
eral similar  executive   positions,  and 
when  you  consider  how  Mrs.  John  Jones 
rushes  through   her   day,  dependably 
late  for  hairdresser,  lunch,  bridge  and 
dinner,  this  woman  becomes  still  more 
a  rara  avis.  j 

A  H03IE  WOMAN 

.Now  what  with  this  and  'what  with 
;  that,  you  would  hardly  expect  Mrs.  Scho- 
field to  tuck  in  Parker  and  John  every 
)  night,  much  less  to  read  them  their 
(  favorite  stories.    She  not  only  manages 
j  this,  but  has  always  time  to  talk  over 
I  the  affairs  of  the  day  with  her  husband, 
;  Albert  Scliofield,  a  gentleman  with  a 
distinct  line  of  his  own  in  the  wool 
business.    More  than  a  gentleman,  he 
is  a  "darling,"  a  description  that  would 
seem  to  prove  that  a  woman  may  make 
a  success  of  a  marriage  and  a  career 
simultaneously.    Mrs.  Schofield  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  women,  in  their 
widened  opportunities  of  today.  She 
says  that  for  a  woman  to  combine  vo- 
cations as  she  has  done,  she  needs  above 
all  health,  then  smoothly  running  house- 
hold  machinery,    and   last,  executive 
ability.    Of  course,  the  second  require- 
ment is  impossible  without  the  third. 

The  question  of  giving  up  her  legal 
career  to  become  a  "housewife"  never 
really  bothered  Mrs.  Schofield,  for  she 
has  simply  followed  a  maternal  tradi- 
tion. Her  mother,  Anna  Christy  Fall, 
the  first  woman  to  plead  a  case  before 
a  1ury  and  the  first  to  argue  before  the 
(Massachusetts  supreme  court,  practised 
law  for  many  years  as  her  husband's 
ipsrtner,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
jbore  and  educated  five  children.  Emma 
IFall  is  simplv  a  ciiip  o'  the  old  blockess. 
1  Mrs.  Schofield's  father  lectured  on 
(Roman  and  constitutional  law  for  37 
.years  at  Boston  University.  Her  mother 
iwas  graduated  there.  It  was  a  matter 
lof  course  that  Emma,  the  oldest  child, 
should  become  a  Boston  University  stu- 
dent. Saturated  in  a  legal  atmosphere, 
she  as  naturally  entered  the  law  school, 
and  in  1908  her  father  told  her  that  if 
she  passed  the  Massachusetts  bar  ex- 
aminations at  her  first  try,  she  should 
have  a  year  abroad. 
MAKES  TRIP  ABROAD 
ON  SMALL  CAPITAL 

With  four  more  hungry  mouths  in 
the  nest,  she  felt  that  the  Ritz  hotels 
of  Kiironp  were  out  of_  the  question. 


Sixty  dollars  took  her  to  France,  on  a 
one-cabin  boat.    In  Paris  she  stayed 
at  a  student  hostel  on  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  a  pension  where  English-speak- 
ing girls,  American,  British,  Australians, 
and  New  Zealanders,  could  board  for  a 
modest  sum  while  attending  the  30- 
I  franc  courses  offered  by  the  Sorbonne. 
'  In  the  evenings  she  tended  the  pension 
'  "bureau"  cfor  her  board.   When  half  the 
I  year  had  gone,  she  longed  to  learn  Ger- 
man, and  found  a  tiny  advertisement 
I  for  an  "English-speaking  young  lady' 
j  to  teach  in  a  small  German  school. 

With  a  favorable  reply  to  her  letter, 
I  she  spent  the  hours  of  her  trip  to  Ger- 
!  many  practising  the  best  British  pro- 
nunciation of  "grass,"  "pass"  and 
"either,"  for  she  had  a  dim  feeling  that 
the  English  accent  was  preferred  in 
German  circles  to  the  American. 

All  went  well  at  the  "select  finishing- 
school  for  young  ladles"  until  some  Eng- 
lish boys  came  for  tennis.  Puzzled  by 
a  hybrid  pronunciation,  they  inquired 
of  the  head-mistress  whether  her  new 
teacher,  were  Scotch,  or  possibly  Aus- 
tralian, and  the  cat  flew  out  of  the  bag,  I 
but  Emma  still  remained  acceptable  in 
the  kind  frau's  sight.  She  taught  her  ! 
young  ladies  English  and  etiquette,  and 
on  warm  spring  afternoons  the  whole 
school,  frau,  American  English -teacher 
of  22,  and  the  eight  or  10  young  girls, 
would  drive  to  the  Maria  Springs  where 
in  an  open-air  dance  hall  under  old 
trees  the,,-  would  dance  with  the  Ger- 
man students  from  the  university  near- 
by. The  young  ladies  sat  at  round  tables 
on  one  side  of  the  floor,  drinking  coffee, 
with  their  chaperones.  The  students. 
In  their  uniforms  and  little  flat  caps, 
with  the  broad  ribbons  of  their  clubs 
across  their  chests,  sat  at  a  long  trestle 
with  their  beer-mugs  before  them.  As 
the  gay  waltz  or  polka  music  sounded, 
the  students  would  cross  to  the  young 
girls  of  their  choice,  bow  formally,  and 
the  dance  in  the  open  air  would  begin. 
This  idyllic  before-the-war  picture  of 
ofd  Germany  is  shattered.  All  Mrs. 
Schofield's  "young  ladies"  married.  Ev- 
eryone of  them  lost  her  husband  in  the 
war. 

After  her  German  sojourn  came  Eng- 
land and  home,  with  the  total  cost  of 
the  year's  trip  $250.  Mrs.  Schofieid  re- 
membered these  figures  with  amu.'^ement 
three  years  ago  when  she  snent  five 
weeks  abroad  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  its  visit  to  England. 

DOES  PROBATION  WORK 

During  her  absence  Emma's  mother, 
extraordinary  woman,  had  enrolled  her 
In  a  school  for  social  workers  then 
starting  in  Boston.  "For  two  years, 
along  with  her  beginning  law  practise, 
she  learned  how  to  deal  with  pmblems 
of  delinquent  girls,  and  spent  the  fol- 
lowing years  in  Springfied  organizing 
probation  work  for  the  Springfield 
Women's  Club.  At  8  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing she  was  at  the  cells,  where  women 
were  brought  in  for  drunkenness,  theft, 
street-walking.  Before  court  opened  she 
did  what  investigating  she  could,  and 
recommended  prison  or  probation  Her 
probationers,  with  nothing  to  leplacei 
their  bad  habits,  came  to  her  for  amuse- 
ment until  her  landlady,  irritated  at  the 
sight  of  a  c.isual  bedbug  oi  the  iiat 
of  one  of  her  guests,  requested  her  to 
move.  She  took  an  apartment  and 
started  the  Girls'  Club,  which  is  flour- 
ishing today  in  Springfield.  At  24  Emma 
Pall  had  seen  too  much  of  the  .sordid 
reality  of  life.  She  does  not  recommend 
the  experience,  for  such  a  sense  of  the 
hypocrisy  and  general  wickedness  of  the 
world  flooded  her  being  that  she  felt 
that  man-iage  was  forever  out  of  the 
question  for  her. 

But  of  course  marriage  Is  never  out 
of  the  question,  as  the  occasional  ro- 
mances of  the  old  people's  homes,  where 
John  Zilch,  87,  takes  as  his  bride  Mrs. 
Mary  Snodgrass,  a  widow  of  83.  will 
testify.  In  1916,  in  the  midst  of  a  grow- 
ing law  practice,  Emma  Fall  married 
Albert  Schofield.  and  in  three 
months  found  herself  on  the  way  to 
South  Africa,  uprooted  by  a  whim  of  | 
the  wool  business.  On  a  pitch -dark  i 
boat,  zigzagging  almost  to  Brazil  li.'  fear 
of  German  submarines,  they  reached 
Cape  Elizabeth.  Here  their  first  son, 
Parker,  was  born.  His  infancy  was  an 
Odyssey  of  trying  to  get  to  out-of-the- 
wav  comers  of  the  earth,  with  shipping 
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^nd  disorganized  by  the  ter-  | 
e  U-boats.    Parker  .and  his  i 
lelped  to  salvage  a  traiisport. 
arantined  for  yellow  fever  spent  | 
on  a  Japanese  cargo  vessel,  where 
were  the  only  Europeans,  and  the 
jglish  breakfast"  of  an  Imagi  native 
apanese  cook  consisted  of  cold  soup 
with  floating  hard-boiled  eggs,  raw  ham, 
and  an  omelette  stuffed  with  raw  fish 
The  bread,  made  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  by  the  Japanese  cook  for  he 
American  lady,  found  its  use  In  the  In- 
terests of  exercise  as  a  baseball. 
KESIIMES  INTERRUPTED 
LAW  PRACTICE 

After  four  years,  returned  to  America, 
Mrs.  Schofield  resumed  her  Interrupted 
law  practice.  Then  came  her  appoint- 
ment by  Gov.  C0.X,  in  1922,  as  the  first 
woman  on  the  industrial  accident  board. 
For  five  years  she  presided  in  a  judicial 
i  capacity  on  disputed  cases  under  the 
I  Massachusetts  workmen's  compensation 
I  act,  holding  hearings  not  only  at  tne 
I  State  House,  but  at  the  bedside  of  the 
'  employe,  in  a  hospital   or  on  a  coal 
barge  as  the  situation  demanded.  She 
resigned  this  position  when  Atty.-Gen. 
Arthur  K.  Reading  offered  her  an  assist- 
ant attorney-generalship. 

Mrs  Schofield's  State  House  office, 
with  its  pleasant  view  down  quiet  Bea- 
con Hill,  has  a  comfortable  air.  One  side 
wall  is  lined  wit*  books,  law  reports,  not 
too  perfectly  arranged.  There  are  gaps^ 
Papers  everywhere,  foaming  haphazard 
on  desk  and  tables,  a  big  pile  of  news- 
papers in  the  corner,  several  varieties 
of  rubbers  and  a  hat  box  on  the  floor, 
and  two  begonias  in  Italian  earthen- 
ware pots  of  white  and  green  and 
"range.  You  imagine  that  in  her  home 
in  Maiden  there  are  probably  books 
spread  about,  that  Parker  and  John 
'lave  made  a  litter  with  a  radio  in  one 
corner,  and  that  Mr.  Schofield's  pipe, 
carefully  upright,  adorns  the  mantel- 
Diece  Mrs.  Schofield  is  a  woman  who 
has  learned  the  art  of  living  without 
tension. 

il  CODING  PLEASES 


uchni......         .                 ••!  rumanci-  WAN'i'EU  -.'.in...  v 

the  ballade-like  note,  ihat  make  Lilszs  condition.  Boat  due  Ui  V,  „^^r, 

Hungarian  pieces  worth  while,  if  only  Cheap  for  cash.  Give  particulars, 

pianists  were  blessed  with  a  sufficiently  win  King.  Mount  •Vernon. 

fine  insight  to  see  it  —  '  - 


For  his  own  dis 
crimination  pray  let  Mr.  Coding  be 
thanked — for  an  unusually  pleasant 
hour  or  so  of  music  as  well.  An  excel- 
lent audience  seemed  well  pleased. 

B.  R.  G. 


Schelling   Introduces  Wood- 
Wind  Family 


The  second  of  Ernest  Schelling's  con- 
certs for  children,  assisted  by  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  was 
given  yesterday  morning  at  Jordan  hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows :  Beethoven, 
Overture  in  E  major  to  the  opera 
'  Fidelio";  Mendelssohn,  Scherzo  from 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  Mous- 
sorgsky.  Prelude  to  Chovantchina  and 
Gopak:  Schumann,  Ranz  des  Vaches 
from  Manfred,  an  English  horn  solo  by 
T.  Speyer;  Rimsky-KorsakofT,  narrative 
of  the  Kalander  Prince  from  "Schehera- 
zade": song.  Hail  Columbia;  Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff,  March  of  the  Sirdar. 

The  wood-wind  and  members  of  its 
family  were  introduced  to  the  younger 
set  at  this  concert,  the  music  being 
selected  for  the  dual  purpose  of  show- 
ing off  to  advantage  the  aunts,  uncles 
and  small  cousins  of  the  reed  family, 
as  well  as  for  its  own  melodic  sake.  Mr. 
Schelling,  besides  being  composer,  piano 
virtuoso  and  leader  of  the  orchestra, 


has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  and 
uses  it  to  advantage  while  separating , 
the  individual  joys  of  a  master  work  of  i 
music  and  showing  how,  why  and  whenl 

I  it  is  accomplished  by  the  orchestra. 

I  Needless  to  say,  the  program  was 
thoroughly  enjoyable.   The  next  of  this 

'  series  will  take  place  Feb.  11. 


FROM  THE  RESERVATION 

Chief  Scratching  Bear  was  married 
Saturday  night  to  Purltania  de  Varesce. 
piano  player  of  the  Bottle  Babies  Bur- 
lesque company,  after  a  courtship  last- 
ing 24  hours  and  six  quarts.  Upon  find- 
n"  out  she  was  56  years  old  he  left 
immediately  for  Washington  to  petition 
th^Great  White  Father  for  leave  to 
change  her  for  two  wives  of  28  years 

'"u  was  announced  recently  that  Flying 
Antplone  had  just  received  $2200  m 
back  divitiends  from  his  Oklahoma  oU 
property.  Two  bootleggers  were  killed  m 

''^LJne'lyElk  traded  in  two  mink  skins 
at  the  drug  store  for  goods,  amoM 
which  was  a' bottle  of  batti  salts  Hte 
wa  touSd'li^ig  "nconscioik  beside^Be^ 
T  irk  soring.  He  ate  the  salts,  tmnKing 
toey  S  candy.  He  will  live,  but  both 
of  hs  ears  are  bright  green. 

Little  Pale  Owl  fHled  her  kerosene 
1  lamp  with  gasoline  by  ;nistake  on  he 
rptivrn  from  the  pow-wow  at  tseavei 
Tond  uSy  she 'was  blown  through 

^"Itefwmg,  dathtefof  Pawing  Buffo- 
lolnd'^Sm'oky  #aced.  ^.-f  ^  'sjiorne 
from  Smith  College.  She  ^^ote  tne 
Prrppk  nlav  for  her  class  diamatics. 
Wthin  five  Minutes  her  mother  was 
Sening  her  own  skirts  and  borrow- 

^^^^Tu&e'Xen  elected  cap- 
tam  of  the  1928  football  team  at  Pen- 
hallow  university.  After  graduation  he 
iim  travel  abroad  to  collect  oojets 
'J'art  for  Mrs  Isadore  de  Bosenburg  of 
Riverside  drive.  tpt^wards 
I    Boston.      JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


for  a  mome.  ^     Now  ' 

and  again,  too,  paiuculails  m  ae  Fal-  j 
la's  soft  little  pieces,  she  did  become  | 
more  gentW.  Stern,  however,  and  | 
mighty  grim  was  Miss  d'Aranyi's  mood  I 
last  night.  Who  shall  blame  her?  An 
artist  is  not  a  machine,  and  perhaps 
she  had  matters  to  try  her. 

One  matter  she  could  easily  have 
remedied.  For  Cesar  Pranck's  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  not  to  say  for  an  ex-  j 
acting    Mozart    accompaniment.    Miss  i 
'  d'Aranyi  could  have  secured  the  services  ■ 
;  of  a  pianist  sufficiently  mature  and  ex-  . 
iperienced  to  do  justice  to  music  so 
taxing.  If  a  pianist  of  sufficient  attain- 
ments were  not  available,  why  did  she 
not  arrange  her  program  accordingly? 

A  large  audience  liked  Miss  d'Aranyi's 
playing  very  much.  R.  R.  G. 


Ondricek  Leads  Orchestra,  As- 
sisted by  Pupil 
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Howard  Goding,  pianist,  played  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall:  , 
Le  reveille-matin,  Le  bavolet  flottant, 
Couperin;    Rondo    alia    Turca,  Mo- 
zart;     variations      serieuses,  Men- 
delssohn;   fourth    sonata,    Scriabino;  ; 
Rigaudon^  from  "le  tombeau  de  Cou-  ^ 
perin,"  ASborada  del  gracioso.  Ravel;  • 
Nocturne  F  sharp  major,  Chopin;  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  No,  13,  Liszt. 

Mr,  Goding  is  a  musician  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  It  is  the 
fashion,  of  course,  to  look  askance  at 
a  single  sonata  movement  un.'^upported 
by  its  mates;  as  bold  as  you  please,  Mr.^ 
Goding  play's  Mosart's  "Alia  Turca" 
without  so  much  as  a  bow  to  the  move- 
ments he  did  not  want. 

Mendelssohn,  too!    Just  at  present 
to  be  sure,  he  is  not  so  kicked  and 
spat  upon  as  he  used  to  be;  young, 
persons,  therefore,  perhaps  can  bear 
'  him.  in  some  aspects  very  well.  But] 
the  serious  variations,  surely  they  can- 
;  not  come  into  the  phase  of  Mendelssohn 
'  that  youth   tolerates;   audiences,  fur-, 
thermore,  for  the  most  part  are  mid- 
dle-aged.   Mr.  Goding  is  daring, 
i    When  to  go  on,  he  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gram with  never  a  big  piece  on  it. 
Mr.  Goding  again  is  daring,  also  com- 
mendably  independent.     Why  should 
hp   if  he  does  not  care  to,  and  per- 
haps feels  thev  are  not  his  genre? 
Those  monumental  works  most  players' 
feel  forced  to  attempt-they  are  all 
.  o.  /  well  for  the  great;  but  dreary  en- 
!  ainment  when  less  than  the  great 
■    to  show  what  they  can  do. 
All  praise  to  Mr.  Goding  for  offering 
a  program  of  agreeable  music— riot  hack- 
nevcd  music,  nor  yet  aggressively  new- 
music  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
nine  out  of  ten  of  his  listeners  would, 

"""This  program  Mr.  Goding  played  with 
:i  the  excellences  of  rhythm,  tech- 
niaue  and  tone  for  which  he  is  noted. 
l^i^Uie  final  episode  of  the  sonata  how - 
i  ever  Mr.  Godmg  made  it  clear  that  he 
has  added  a  certain  vitality  to  his  for- 
mer ^^rtues  that  lent  ,  them  a"  a  new 
!  force    To  Ravel's  music  as  well  he  car- 
i  rlld  over  this  fine  vigor-taste  had 
Iteinpered  it  in  the  variations;  deter- 
r^?^?d  not  to  over-play  them,  perhaps 
he  understated  the  facts.   Some  people  ' 
Vrfn  can  never  agree  that  Mr.  Codings  , 
vague  way  with  the  early  portions  of ! 
hfsonata  is  the  right  way  to  deal  with 
that  music  which,  after  all.  is  not  with- 
out f^rthrightness  of  melody  and  of 

'"^of  Se  Chopin  nocturne  he  made  mu- 
sic of  exquisite  beauty.    For  the  Liszi 
hapsody  he  had,  along  with  brilliant 


SONG  TO  THE  NOT-BELOVXD 
The  ultimate  sunset  on  the  last  high 
lonely  hill  , .  ,,,  ^  ^ 

'  'Has  faded,  leaving  dead, world  like  a 
"   cinder  when  th%  flame's  sucked 
out;  J 
And  I  am  not  in  love  with  you.  It  does 
not  Interest  me  that  still 
You  have  a  way  of  turning.  I  do  not 
longer  care  about 
The  ripples  In  your  hair— or  that  your 
breast  Is  a  smooth  gentle  thing. 


And  your  two  feet  are  light  and  Uttle 
.  .  .  And  I'U  not  be  there 
To  see  you  In  a  new  blue  gown,  or 
watch  you  bring 
The  tea  into  the  room,  or  wonder  at  the 
hew  way  you  have  done  your 
h^^r;  ,  ,  ,. 

I  do  not  love  you  any  more.  I  don  t 
care  anything  about 
You.  And  the  world  is  like  a  cinder 
with  all  the  flame  burnt  out. 

BARBARA  HUNT. 


Dr.  William  M.  Marston,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Columbia  University,  will 
test  a  number  of  girls  "performing  on 
the  Broadway  stage  representing  a 
worldly  type,"  to  learn  whether  blondes 
'  or  brunettes  are  more  responsive  to 
"love  stimulus." 

This  is  a  dangerous  business  for— the 
professor. 

A  good  many  years  ago  Dr,^  OUver 
Wendell  Holmes  could  not  choose  be- 
tween "the  bright  black  eye,  the  melt- 
ing blue."  ,  He  finally  came  to  this  con- 
clusion: 

"Well,  both  might  make  a  martyr  break 
The  chain  that  bound  hlra  to  the  stake; 
And  both  with  but  a  single  ray. 
Can  melt  our  very  hearts  away; 
And  both,  when  balanced,  hardly  seem 
To  stir  the  scales,  or  rock  the  beam; 
But  that  is  dearest,  all  the  while, 
That  wears  for  us  the  sweetest  smile." 

We  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
deep  thinker  who  for  a  summer  girl  pre- 
ferred the  stern  acridity  and  coolness  of 
the  brimette  to  the  saccharine  pulpiness 
of  the  melting  blonde. 


N.  S.  POLITICS 

(Digby.  N.  S..  Courier) 
CARD 

I  wish  to  publicly  thank  all  those  who 
voted  for  me  at  the  recent  municipal 
Election  In  Smiths  Cove.  It  /s  a  great  ^ 
nieasure  for  me  to  l:now  that  I  possess 
?he  confidence  of  so  many  of  the  people 

°'oftho°se  who  honestly  exercised  their 
rieht  to  vote  against  me  I  have  nothing 
to  say  But  for  those,  about  30  In  num- 
ber who  induced  me  to  become  a  can-  ! 
didate  by  nominating  «ie  m  writmg j 
over  their  own  sigpatures,  and  then  de-  j 
liberately  broke  their  word  and  voted  j 
aelinst  me,  I  have  the  contempt  that, 
ofe  natSally  feels  for  "ars  and  de-j 

ceivers.  ^   r. 

And  ^  D.  M.  sends  tliis  advertisement 
putSd  in  a  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.) 

TOR^siiE-Strictly  fresh-laid  eggs, 
°3  Elm  Ave.,  Flushing.  Tel.  Flushing 
1520-R.  These  eggs  guaranteed  not 
over  3  days  old.  I  get  theip  from  my 
son." 

ADD  "SNAPPY  COaiE-BACKS" 

^'e^'re'rone  T&ht  back  from.the 
south  Mandv  was  known  to  her  neigh- 
h^^rf  nf  a  vei-v  brutal  woman  who  used 
to  whip  her  children  for  each  slight  of- 
fense One  day,  after  beating  one  of  hei 
bov  in  pubUc,  an  outraged  neighbor  had 
her  tTken  to  court.  The  kindly  judge 
eave  Mandy  a  lecture  on  how  to  raise 
h«  children  without  applying  the  slick 
nei  LiiJi"  pried     When  he  was 

th?ougriect'u"ilg  l'e^'-he  asked  Mandy 
f  thefe  was  anything  she  wanted  to  ask 
him  Mandy  cocked  her  head  over  on 
onTside  and  asked:  "Jedge,  I  wansa  ax 
vou  was  you  ever  the  panent  of  a  puf- 
fictly  wuthless  cuUod^chi^e?^  ^^^^^ 
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I  Miss  D'Aranyi  Gives  Program 
i     with  Piano  Accompanist 


1  I 


F.  J.  W,  sends  to  The  Herald  an  ex 
tract  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  his 
family,  a  Texas  Democrat  living  at 
.Houston:  , 

"How  amazed  this  old  town  was  when 
I  the  Democrats  picked  on  us.  Now  that 
we  begin  to  realize  they  are  coming,  we 
know  what  will  happen.  By  the  time 
they  are  here  two  or  three  days  and  get 
filled  up  with  gulf  crab  and  other  south- 
1  em  dishes,  and  the  Mexican  bootleg 
i  stuff,  with  the  awful  humidity  here; 
every  one  of  the  delegates  will  have  a 
'  beautiful  case  of  dysentery,  and  won't 
care  whether  they  nominate  Al  Jolson 
or  Al  Smith.  Every  one  thinks  they  had 
better  begin  right  now  to  reserve  as 
many  hospital  rooms  as  hotel  reserva- 
tions." 


I'or  their  10th  concert  of  the  season 
the  People's  Symphony  orchestra  called 
Emanuel  Ondricek  from  New  York  to 
lead  them.  He  answered  the  call,  bring 
ing  with  him  his  violin  pupil,  Ruth 
Pierce  Posselt,  to  play  the  Tschaikovsky 
concerto.  For  the  moment  rationistic- 
ally  disposed,  Mr.  Ondricek  let  Sniet- 
ana's  "Libussa"  overture  begin  the  con- 
tert— not  for  years  has  it  been  hearc 
in  Boston— and  he  ended  it  with  a  sym- 
phonic poem  by  Dvorak  never  heart 
here  at  all,  "The  Golden  Spinning 
Wheel." 

Not  everybody  could  hear  the  poeir: 
yesterday,  a  full  day  for  concert-goers 
Since  it  dates  from  about  1895,  as  the 
program  book  stated,  it  must  be  one 
I  of  those  numerous  Dvorak  compositions 
I  with  which  Hans  Richter  at  that  timf 
vvas^deluging  the  audiences  of  the  Phil 
harmonic  concerts  in  Vienna,  not  en- 
tirely to  the  content  of  all  the  Viennese 
To  hear  how  '*•  sounds  today  woulc 
have  been  an  Interesting  experience 
this  piece  conceived  in  the  period  whe: 
the  romantic  in  music,  having  ha. 
its  glorious  day,  was  fast  tending  to 
ward  the  romantical— if  no  distinctioi 
3xists  between  these  two  words  ther 
ought  to  be  one! 

The  Smetana  overture  sounded  pleas 
int  enough,  with  agreeable  melodies  i: 
ts  favor— though  indeed  they  are  nc 
of  a  nature  to  be  remembered  fiv 
1  ninutes — colorful  scoring,  and  a  certai 
noetic  atmosphere.  ,^  ,    .  , 

Mr.  Ondricek  dealt  with  it  lovingl; 
I  To  the  flourish  of  brasses  with  whic 
I  it  begins  he  gave  due  brilliancy,  th 
transition  from  brass  alone  to  the  lo 
lowing  combination  he  managed  wit 
exquisite  taste.  He  saw  that  every  sol 
flowed  smoothly,  just  right;  froi 
e\'ery  rhythm  he  drew  full  value, 
oassages  where  everybody  gave  his  ut 
most— it  was  here  especially  he  prove 
his  great  merit— Mr.  Ondricek  succeec 
ed  in  securing  an  extremely  strong  tor 
that  maintained  its  sonority. 

He  would  not  put  up  with  noise.  Li 
us  hope  he  will  soon  be  invited  to  con 
duct  the  orchestra  again. 

His  finest  skill  he  displayed,  perhap 
in  the  Tchaikovsky  concerto.  This  Ru; 
sian  music  has  snap  in  it  as  well 
sentiment,  the  hint  of  rude  dancm 
boorish  indeed,  with  pounding,  stami 
in°-  and  bounds.  Miss  Posselt,  for  ^ 
her  talent,  is  not  yet  the  musician 
express  such  doings  adequatelj'.  It  tt 
orchestra  did  its  own  part  with  fittiri 
vigor  and  bounce,  where  would  Mi 
Posselt  be?  Adroitly  Mr.  Ondricek  mai 
aged-  by  toning  down  the  orchestra 
meet  Miss  Posselt's  powers,  rigorous 
retaining  rhythm    but,    through  lig. 
accentuation  reducing  stamps  to  dain 
taps  of  the  heel— thus  dexterously  M 
1  ondricek  made  something  of  Tchaiko  -~- 
sky's  concerto  quite  different  from  wh  m 
1  it  was  meant  to  be  but  still  highly  a 
tractive,  and  within  the  soloist's  gras  --- 

Miss    Posselt,    on    her    own  lev 
played  it  delightfully.    Her  techniq 
young  as  she  is,  has  for  several  yea 
been  noted.  Yesterday  it  seemed  mo 
secure  than  ever;  in  purity  of  inton; 
tion   she  already  stands  superior 
many  of  her  elders.  Very  musically  si 
olayed    rhythmically,  with  a  delica 
sensitiveness  to  the  right  shape  of 
mfelody.  She  was  recalled  many  times 
the  end  of  the  concerto. 

Next  week  Mr.  Hofmann  will  co: 
duct  again,  und  the  soloist  -.vill  be  A 
Mo  Steinflel.  violinist,  J?'  »■ 
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Yelly  d'Aranyi  .violinist,  played  this 
program  last  night  at  the  Copley  Thea- 
tre accompanied  by  Ellen  Edwards; 

sonata,  A  major,  Franck;  Heff-1 
ner  Serenade,  Mozart;  the  Lark: 
Ascending,  Vaughn  WUliams;  suite  1 
Populaire  Espagnol,  De  Fa  la-Kochan- 
cky;  Melodic,  Gluck-Kreisler;  Scher- 
i;ando,  Marsick;  Spinning  Song,  Dlenzl; 
Spanish  Dance,  Sarasate. 

Since  Miss  d'Aranyi  Is  recognized 
the  world  over  as  a  violinist  of  rare 
attainments,  both  technical  and  mi^i- 

■^s'-  ro^rtL'veiL*«e"rsl 

S^H^e^^&rgr'rb^^  pi;i:i;rfiUed  symphony  hall  to  ove 

^J^t  or  Vaughan  Williams  dally-  ^^^.j^g;  this  time  it  was  Sergei  Raci 
?;^g''wUh  kTark,  in  a  ^Pi"^  oL~'s  niani/off,  Russian  pianist  and  compc 
liSfsle  ^^^"^^  -   Playing   the   following  prograr 
tlil^  which  she  did  not  propose  to  have 

'"S'ofuvlce  she  quickened  tx,  anger 
as  in  Franck's  sectnd  movement;  then. 


RACHMANINOFF 

yesterday   afternoon   another  gre 


following 

Moonlight  sonata,"  Beetho^•en:  Dai 
sonata,  Liszt;  the  following  Choi 
rumbers,-'Pantasla.  Scherzo,  Polona 

m  C  minor.  Poior.i.e  ^.  '"^J 
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None  but  a  great  artist  can  find  Justi- 
ible  cause  for  opening  a  piano  recital 
iU\  this  famous  piece.  Yesterday  It 
)»pded  fresh,  and  was  heartily  re- 
cited. No  doubt  many  in  the  audience 
tfiid  it  for  the  first  time,  for  a  Sun- 
ly  afternoon  concert  is  attended  by 
1  manner  of  music-loving  people.  The 
'idom  heard  "Dante  Sonata"  by  Liszt 
played  yesterday  in  a  manner 
lat  made  one  feel  grateful  to  be  in  its 
lesence.  These  two  great  sonatas 
laj'ed  in  succession  struck  an  artistic 
alance  and  contrast  that  made  a  real 
Icture  in  musical  values. 
Last  year  I  heard  a  great  editor  of  a 
oston  newspaper  say:  "The  first  aim 
f  a  newspaper  Is  to  print  what  people 
■ant  to  read."  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  be- 
eves "in  playing  what  the  people 
iiit,  to  hear,"  and  from  the  receptibti- 
s  clioice  received  in  this  recital,  he 
ucceeded  in  so  doing.  He  moved  his 
udienqe  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enlhu- 
asm  in  his  Chopin,  and  especially  in 
he  Polonaise  iiv  E-flat,  when  he 
ingled  and  intermingled  the  rhyth- 
nic.  the  melodic,  runs  and  arpeggio 
;weeps  with  such  joyousness  and  swift- 
hc.s;5,  they  made  you  think  of  a  gigan- 
,ic  inuiical  whirlpool,  circling  around 
^ith  gyroscopic  velocity,  until  at  last 
lelody  alone  burst  forth  in  a  song 
)f  ecstatic  victory, 

E\'en  here,  Rachmaninoff's  technic 
iid  not  appear  to  be  taxed  to  any  ap- 
preciable extentr-not  even  at  intense 
moments  did  Ijis  body  seem  to  sway; 
neiMier  did  he  show  one  sign  of  emo- 
tiun.  but  his  audience  felt  much  of  it; 
hi  lact  he  placed  without  any  exertion; 
he  lias  no  eccentricities.  Simplicity 
and  intensiW  exalted  his  art,  and  all 
v,-di  the  resjfit  of  his  immaculately  con- 
Bummate  e)icution.  The  concert  closed 
with  a  nuaber  of  encores,  the  last  be- 
ing the  irivitable  C-sharp  minor  Pre- 
lude by  hirseif.  A.  H.  D. 
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lAGIOCONDA' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  Opera  House:  Chicago  Civic 
3pera  Co.  "La  Gioconda,"  opera  in  four 
cts;  libretto  by  Tobia  Gorrio  (Arrigo 
Joito);  music  by  Amilcare  Ponchielli; 

.  Moranzoni  conducted.  The  cast  was 
s  follows: 

Gioconda   Rosa   STaisa  j 

Cieca   Augusta  Lenska  j 

Ivise  Badocro  Cha.se  Baromeo 

aui-a   Cyrena  Vail   Gordon  | 

mo  Grimaldo  Charles  Marshall 

rnaba  '  Cesare  Formichi 

uane   Antonio  Nicolich  . 

;epo   Lodovico  Oliviero 

Cantor  Eusrenio  Saiidrini 

Incidejilal  dances  by  Maria  Yurieva. 
erhslav   Swoboda.   and  the  ballet.  j 

me  performance  ol  "La  Uioconaa" 
wakened  memories.   It  was  the  opera 
tanillhosen  for  the  opening  night  of  the 
Soston  Opera  Company.  Nov.  8,  1909. 
The    singers    were    Mmes.  Nordica, 
ittiiiflomer.  Meitschick  and  Messrs.  Con- 
ino,  Baklanoff  and  Nivette.  Henry 
tussell,  the  manager,  was  indebted  to 
Nordica,  hence  her  appearance 
s  La  Gioconda,  though  as  a  singer 
e  was  amply  qualified  for  the  part, 
iome  thought  that  Miss  Farrar  should 
e  been  the  first  to  take  the  hero- 
s  role  in  some  opera  chosen  for  the 
8«s|.edlcation  because  she  was  born  in 
lelrose.   It  was  said  that  Miss  Farrar 
;as  of  the  same  opinion.   We  still  re- 
jio^aember  the  excitement  of  that  first 
We  see  even  now  the  awk- 
/ard.  lumbering  ballet  which  was  ap- 
ilauded  enthusiastically  to  the  evident 
mazement  of  M.  Nivette,  who  sat  pa- 
iiently  during  the  evolutions;  a  g?ntle- 
lanly  Alvise  Badoeri,  for  he  did  not 
land  over  the  dancers,  poor  things,  to 
he  Venetian  Inquisition. 
Some  in  the  audience  last  night  re- 
alled  the  first  performance  of  "La 
jioconda"  In  Boston.    It  was  at  the 
iJoston  theatre  on  Jan.  1,  1884.  The 
ingers  were  Mmes.  Nilsson,  Pursch- 
iadi,  and  Scalchi;  Messrs.  Stagno,  Del 
'uente,  Novara.    The  charming  Mal- 
ina  Cavadazzi  was  the  chief  dancer. 
Ces,  there  were  excellent  singers  in 
hose  days,  when  it  was  thought  neces- 
ary  for  the  chief  members  of  an  operal 
ompany  to  be  singers  first  of  all;  if 
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io  accomplished  actors  and 
A,  80  much  the  better. 
I  In  spite  ot  harsh  criticism  of  this 
j  opera,  it  still  Mves  on  the  stage;  the 
"Dances  of  the  Hours"  are  often  heard 
in  concert  halls.  The  music  for  these 
dances  and  Enzo's  romance,  "Oielo  e 
mar,"  are  now  the  freshest  pages  in 
this  52-year-old  opera.  When  it  was 
first  produced,  the  music  was  thought 
to  portray  the  agitated  life  at  Vfenice, 
amorous  emotion,  pity  and  terror;  it 
was  also  thought  that  the  melodies  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments,  passions,  situa- 
tions. Some  timidly  remarked  that  the 
libretto  was  too  melodramatic  for  opera. 
This  was  before  "Verismo"  was  the  bat- 
tle cry  of  Ponchielli's  successors,  of 
whom  Mascagni  was  the  leader  in  the 
field. 

Boito  based  his  libretto  on  Victor 
Hugo's  "Angelo,  Tyrant  of  Padua."  It 
is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  sneer 
at  Hugo's  romantic  plays.  "Angelo," 
produced  in  1835,  is  perhaps  not  the 
best  of  them.  The  explanatory  solilo- 
quies, the  wild  improbabilities,  cause 
a  reader  of  1928  to  smile;  yet  Rachel, 
when  it  came  her  turn  to  play  La  Tisbe 
(La  Gioconda),  shook  the  souls  of  the 
spectators.  When  Sarah  Bernhardt  re- 
vived the  drama  at  her  theatre  in  1905 
there  were  68  performances.  Hugo's  play 
has  tempted  other  composers,  as  Cesar 
Cui,  whose  opera  "Angelo"  was  pro- 
duced at  Leningrad  a  few  months  earlier 
than  Ponchielli's  at  Milan. 
.  It  must  be  confessed  that  much  of 
Ponchielli's  music  today  seems  non- 
dramatic,  conventional,  singularly  in- 
effective. One  can  hardly  become  inter- 
ested In  the  struggle  between  La  Gio- 
conda and  Laura  over  Enzo,  who  is,  after 
all  only  an  operatic  tenor.  The  blind 
woman  with  her  applauded  song  moves 
us  not  to  pity;  Badoero  is  the  familiar 
jealous  and  wronged  husband,  with 
warranted  poison  in  his  medicine  chest. 
As  for  the  sneaking  spy  he  is  not  so 
amusingly  sinister  as  Hugo's  Homodei. 
A  spy  even  in  opera  should  not  sing  too 
well  or  too  often,  lest  he  attract  too 
much  attention,  lest  he  be  discovered. 

Spies  in  "Tosca"  and  "Andre  Chenier" 
are  more  discreet. 

The  performance  last  night  was  one 
to  put  the  opera  in  a  favorable  light. 
The  stage  settings  were,  indeed,  impres- 
sive, especially  those  of  the  first  act 
and  the  second  scene  in  the  third.  The 
former  gave  an  idea  of  height  that  has 
been  equalled  here  in  recent  years  only 
by  "Thamar,"  produced  by  the  Russian 
Ballet.  The  costumes  at  llie  fete  given 
by  Alvise  after  he  had  neatly  disposed 
of  Laura,  as  he  thought,  were  tasteful 
In  color.  The  stage  management  was 
excellent.  The  chorus  sang  effectively, 
with  fine  dynamic  contrasts.  The  or- 
chestral performance,  led  by  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Moranzoni,  was  eloquent  when- 
ever Ponchielli  gave  it  opportunity. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
I  portrayal  of  Barnaba  by  Mr.  Formichi. 
i  He  took  the  raw  material  furnished  him 
by  librettist  and  composer  and  gave  the 
spy  life  and  verisimilitude,  not  falling 
into  exaggeration,  singing  with  drama- 
tic significance  and  finesse;  not  allovv- 
ing  his  noble  and  sonorous  organ  to 
fall  into  ranting.  Mme.  Raisa's  voice 
at  the  end  of  the  Chicago  season  showed 
at  times  the  inevitable  strain,  for  the 
velvety  quality  which  is  peculiar  to  her 
was  not  always  heard.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  she  and  Mme.  Van  Gordon 
gave  striking  impersonations  dramatic- 
ally of  the  two  women  disturbed  by 
Enzo  in  spite  of  his  dress.  They  acted 
as  any  two  operatic  rivals,  with  the 
traditional  waving  of  arms  and  rushing 
wildly  across  the  stage. 

Vet  in  the  first  act  Mme.  Raisa  was 
quietly  effective  as  a  suppliant,  and 
Mme.  Van  Gordon,  who  sang  with  a 
finer  vocal  differentiation,  with  more 
varied  tonal  coloring  than  has  been 
her  wont  in  Boston,  accepted  the  harsh 
Judgment  of  her  vindictive  husband 
without  shrieks  and  spasms.  Mme. 
Lenska  sang  the  music  of  the  blind 
mother  smoothly  and  agreeably  with- 
out making  a  too  evident  bid  for  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Marshall  Vas  again  Mr. 
Marshall,  relying  too  much  on  vocal 
vigor,  having  now  and  then  quiet  mo-  ' 
ments  that  were  more  to  the  purpose 
than  stress  and  fury.  Mr.  Barom.eo, 
a  newcomer  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
made  a  favorable  impression  in  every 
way. 

In  "La  Gioconda"  one  misses  true 
passion  in  the  music  of  the  lovers. 
While  Ponchielli  devised  dramatic  con- 
trasts for  stage  effects,;he  failed  in  giv- 
ing the  lovers  music  for  lovers;  nor 
did  he  characterize  nrusically  any  one 
of  the  librettist's  men  and  women. 


Till"  bs^f^Xf^^fU^MtS^hSirming  music  1 
Rcv.  pleasure.  The  great  audience  was  | 
becomingly  enthusiastic.  The  opera  to- 
night will  be  Mas.senefs  "Sapho,"  with 
Miss  Garden  as  the  heroine. 

We  quoted  recentljr  a  statement  to 

the  effect  that  tarring  and  feathering 

in  the  United  States  was  a  punishment 

Introduced  In  the  years  of  the  American 

revolution.   The  earliest  date  given  by 

the  great  English  dictionary  Is  1774 

(letter  of  John  Adams).  That  this  out- 
j  door  sport  was  enjoyed  In  New  England 
jat  an  earlier  date  Is  shown  by  a  letter 
j  from  George  S.  Parker  of  Salem, 
j  "Some  years  ago  the  old  Watson- 
Parker  mansion,  which  was  built  In  the 

period  of  1768  to  1770  on  the  comer  of 

Great  street  (now  Essex  street)  and 

Long  Wharf  lane  (now  Union  street)  was 

tpm  down. 
"The  old  house,  built  by  Abraham 

Watson  and' later  the  home  of  William 

Balch  Parker  (old  time  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Salem),  contained  a  wonderful 

staircase  and  much  wainscoting,  panel- 
ing and  cornice,  recently  rebuilt  into 

the  summer  home  of  a  great-grandson, 

George  Swinnerton  Parker,  in  Peter- 

boro,  N.  H, 
"On   examining   the   back   of  the 

paneling  of  one  of  the  many  wooden 

mantelpieces,  there  was  found  cleanly 

protected  and  preserved  through  160 

years,  written  in  chalk,  doubtless  by  one 

of  the  "  enthusiastic  attendants  at  the 

event,  the  following: 
"  'there  Was  a  fellow  namd  Thoms 

Row  and  we  ust  to  holou  after  him 

quack  Row  the  informer.  Quack,  thoms 

Ro  was  Tard  and  Fetherd  august  the  9, 

1768.' 

"The  records  show  surely  enough  that 
Thomas  Row,  an  employe  of  the  Custom 
House  in  those  stirring  pre-revolution- 
ary  and  anti-taxation  days,  for  report- 
ing to  the  authorities  (which  were,  of 
course,  British  authorities)  certain  at- 
tempts to  land  one  or  more  cargoes  in 
Salem  harbor  without  declaration,  was 
seized  at  noonday  by  a  large  group  of 
angry  citizens,  taken  to  what  is  now 
Salem  Common,  then  a  bushy,  swampy 
field  near  by  the  waterside,  rolled  In 
hot  tar  and  completely  feathered,  and 
then  borne  In  a  cart,  surrounded  by 
several  hundred  enthusiasts,  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  great  street  to 
a  small  bridge  near  the  town  line,  and 
there  dumped  and  pelted,  and  warned 
not  to  return,  save  with  the  assurance 
of  his  receiving  'still  higher  marks  of 
favour"  (referring  to  the  promise  of  a 
noose  over  some  convenient  limb). 

"It  is  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
the  revolutionary-  sentimMit  that  none 
of  the  participants  among  the  hundreds 
were  in  any  way  '  brought  upon  the 
carpet  for  their  acts,  for  the  backing 
was  too  general  and  numerous  to  be 
toyed  with  or  brought  to  book.  In  fact, 
the  Essex  Register  of  the  following 
week  reported  the  whole  event  humor- 
ously and  approvingly.  It  all,  however, 
was  a  matter  of  comment  and  a  warn- 
ing to  other  informers,  apparently  duly 
heeded,  and  the  chalk  record  on  the 
old  panel  Indicates  that  It  was  a  leading 
event  of  Salem's.summer  of  1768." 

As  .the  World  Wags: 

I  should  think  a  neat  design  for 
next  year's  auto  plates  would  be  a 
morgue  slab  shaking  hands  with  an 
operating  table  with  the  words  "Ain't 
we  got  fun?"  This  might  tend  to  free  the 
public  conscience  from  morbid  musing 
over  21,000  yearly  deaths  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  thousands  of  casual- 
ties. By  .the  way,  I  notice  that  St. 
Jock  does  not  appear  on  any  of  the 
church  calendars.  A  sign  in  Randolph 
reads,  "St.  Jock's  Garage."  Perhaps  he 
is  the  patron  saint  of  pedestrians.  If  so 
he  is  31  flop.  MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 

THE  BEIJOET  COURTEOUS  1 

AS  the  Wbflii  wafes':  | 
When  the  high  Mogul  called  me  into  j 
his  office  last  week,  I  got  all  fussed. 
He  told  me  that  a  slump  in  business 
made  it  necessary  to  let  me  go,  and  in 
closing  his  monologue  (which  was  all 
b)ah)  he  said:  "I  hope  you  find  a  good 
position  soon."  "Thank  you,"  says  I, 
"antl  the  same  to  you."  And  I  didn'l; 
slam  the  door  when  I  went  out.  I 
didn't  need  to.  COUNT  OFF. 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

As  the  World  Wa^s: 

Referring  to  Mabel  Redhead's  letter 
about  the  pronunciation  of  "either." 

An  Irishman  was  asked:  "Pat,  how 
do  you  pronounce  e-i-t-h-e-r?  Is  It 
'eether'  or  'eyether'?" 

Pat  replied:  "It's  nayther,"  and  that 
settled  that.  F.  H.  B. 

But  as  A.  K.  H.  writes:  "An  Irishman 
settled  that  question  when  he  said:  'It's 
ayther'" 

As  the  World  Wags:  I    STATE    THEATRE— "The  Student 

Down  in  Mississippi  they  are  pa.ssing  |  Prince,"  a  film  drama  based  on  the 
a  law  to  make  motorists  get  out  of  their  ,  story,  "Karl  Helnrich,"  by  Meyer  For- 
car  and  count  five  before  trying  to  beat ;  ster  and  directed  bv  Ernest  Lubltsch. 
a  passenger  train  to  the  crossing.  Add  This  story  was  also  used  for  an  operetta 
Famous  Last  Words,  "FIVE/'  m  four  acts  of  the  same  name  which 

—  R-  H.  L.    vas  produced  at  the  Jolson  Theatre  in 

I  New  York  Dec.  2,  1925,  with  music  by 


HOURLY 

(Evaded  by  BpaiKes  iiadman) 
As  the  World  Wags: 

X  am  naturally  a  religious  young 
woman  of  the  sanguine  type,  but  my 
fiance  is  an  atheist.  He  said  to  me 
recently:  "How  about  that  ver.se  In  the 
Eiljle  which  says  'the  wicked  stand  In 
slippery  places'?  Couldn't  they  fall 
down?"  I  couldn't  an-swer  him,  as  It 
xrenis  .'SO  strange  that  it  is  the  righteous 
who  always  fall.  This  has  troubled  me, 
as  he  laughed  heartily  at  my  confusion. 
My  beliefs  are  being  undermined  by 
such  contradictory  statements. 

ANSWER— I  am  very  glad  to  resolve 
your  difficulty.  Nicolai  Spoofius,  the 
great  Chaldean  lexicographer,  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  this  verse  has 
been  wrongly  translated  from  the  orig- 
inal Zambesian  hieroglyphs  and  that 
"skid"  is  the  proper  word  for  what  the 
wicked  do.  However  that  may  be,  my 
advice  is  to  break  your  engagement 
with  the  atheist.  You  cannot  hope  for 
a  happy  married  life  with  a  person 
whose  aim  Is  to  giggle  at  our  most 
cherished  superstitions.  GIDEON. 

THE  KEFINING  INFLUENCE  OP 
WOMEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"LOS  ANGELES— Nine  Jurors,  five  of 
them  women,  who  drank  all  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  them  In  a  liquor 
case  and  turned  the  defendant  loose, 
were  chased  out  of  municipal  court 
here  by  an  angry  Judge."       P.  W.  S. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"You  don't  know  everything,"  said 
the  man  In  a  late-hour  car  to  the  pros- 
perous-looking individual  next  him. 
Complete  silence.  ' 
"Tell  you,  you  don't  know  everything." 
No  reply. 

"I  tell  you  you  don't  know  every- 
thing." A  shade  of  annoyance  In  the 
statement  this  time. 

"I  don't  pretend  to,"  snapped  the 
prosperous  one  at  last. 

The  talkative  one  smiled,  "Of  course 
you  don't.  You  don't  know  that  my 
wife  washes  for  yours  and  I'm  wearing 
one  of  your  shirts."  LOOKER-ON. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a.  recent  number  of  the  London 
Sketch  in  one  of  a  series  of  murder 
stories,  the  autfii^r  states  that  the  crim- 
inal was  brought  back  from  Texas  to 
Alabama  and  would  have  been  hung  but 
"in  the  absence  of  the  Governor  the 
negro  Lieutenant-cSovernor  pardoned 
him  on  receipt  of  $500.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  author  may  never  find 
himself  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
temperamental  state.  As  an  extra  touch 
Alabama  introduced  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor as  recently  as  1901. 

VERITAS  CAMBRIDGE. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  a  woman  were  being  murdered  In 
No.  6  Newbury  street,  how  could  you 
distinguish  her  screams  ffom  those  of 
the  regular  vocai  students? 

DOM  FRANKEL. 


Continuing  Plays 

"The  Road  to  Rome,"  a  satire  on 
the  ancients.  At  the  Wilbur,  with 
Jane  Cowl.  Second  week. 

"The  Play's  the  Thing,"  comedy 
by  Ferenc  Molnar,  starring  Hol- 
brook  BUnn,  at  the  Plymouth.  Last 
week. 

"Greenwich  Village  Follies"  at 
the  Shubert.  This  new  edition  is 
headed  by  Blossom  Seeley,  Dr. 
Rockwell,  Jans  and  Whalen  and 
others.    Last  week.  . 

"The  Sidewalks  of  New  York," 
at  the  Colonial.  Eddie  Bowling's 
musical  written  for  Ray  Dooley. 
Second  week. 

"The  19th  Hole,"  a  comedy  of 
golf,  stars  Frank  Craven  at  the 
Hollis.  Last  week. 

"The  Desert  Song,"  Schwab  and 
Mandel  operetta  of  northern  Af- 
rica, at  the  Majestic.  Last  week. 

"Come  Back  to  Erin."  Comedy 
drama  with  songs,  starring  Frank- 
lyn  Parnum,  at  the  Arlington.  Sec- 
ond week. 

"The  New  Henrietta,"  modern- 
ized version  of  the  old  play.  At  the 
Repertory.   Second  week. 


'STUDENT  PRINCE' 


mund  Romberg  and  book  and  iKics 
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atbie    ,|onn  Jloishult 

,-.  Juttner...   PhiliPi'e  <ie  l.a'-V 

.  M-  Apparent    Bobbv  Mack 

■  ilTinnn   ••■   Edward  Lniiiiplly 

,  ribs  and  the  soles  of  its  f^- ""^^ 
ubitsch    He  took  a  year  off  and  made 
;    omanlic  drama  using  the  noble  and 
pathetic  story  of  t^e  young  pnnce  Karl 

StrfnJ^v^aflVthrfU^^^^^^^ 

other  thing  to  get  so  far  m  a  Pa^ft^ha^ 
fhp  pmotions  come  naturally  t.o  mo\e 
the  character  about  in  its  task  of  mak- 
ing a  play  more  than  a  casual  thmg-, 
'  omething  to  be  taken  between  tea  and; 
dinner    Lub  tsch  can  tear  off  the  ar 
if  ices  and  supercilious  effects  that  make 
,n  actor  iustVt  and  no  ^^^^^^^^ 
he  has  done  in  his  "Student  Prmce^ 
He  has  even  made  a  clever  performer 
-lilt  of  Norma  Shearer.  _  . 

The  sto^y  of  Prince  Karl  and  Kathie 
s  fafrly  ilmiliar  to  Boston  after  re- 
opatcd  and  welcome  visits  of  the 
'nwetta  and  the  older  generation  may 
emember  Richard  Mansfield  m  the 
irnma  insDired  by  this  romance.  It  is 
!  p?2asirf  then  to  say  that  the  screen 
has  done  very  well  by  it 

Ramon  Novarro's  slender  and  patri- 
cian face,  his  agreeable  manner  and 
merry  c\Ts  make  him  a  delightful 
Prince  Karl.  The  boy  Philipe  de  Lacy 
who  plays  the  heir  apparent  looks  the 
part,  acts  the  part  and  contributes  that 
bit  of  the  story  that  the  stage  cou  d 
not  give.  Jean  Hersholt  as  the  kindly 
doctor  who  made  life  a  bit  more  of  a 
place  to  live  and  breathe  in  for  the 
small  prince  and  fanned  the  flames  of 
the  Kathie  romance  when  he  went  with 
the  prince  to  Old  Heidelberg,  was  as 
gentle  and  tolerant  as  the  best  of  the 
talking  and  singing  Dr.  Jutlners.  And 
thpn  one  is  reminded  that  this  is  a 
Lubitsch  production  and  ejery  detail, 
whether  it  is  the  prankish  fall  of  a 
child  or  the  farewell  of  lovers,  is  power- 
ful drama,  and  has  a  purpose.  C.  M.  D. 


Lidience  to  restlef?n<>8S  and  tit  eis. 
It  was  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  wayward  sons  «-h>ldho°^, /^eft^; 
heart— and  ultimate  fate-should  come 
in  to  take  a  long  and  t«arful  farewell 
o"  his  mother  Just  when  the  audience 

wa,s  expecting  with  a  [^^^''fXmi 
justification,  to  have  a  little  drama 
after  a  great  deal  of  conversation. 

The  plot  is  decidedly  reminiscent  of 
other  dramas  of  the  same  kind  A  yoiing 
man.  not  a  country  innocent  but  the 
son  of  an  attractive  Portuguese  widow 
named  Ana  Silva  becomes  infa  ua^d 
with  a  wealthy  and  dissatisfied  gul  from 
New  York  and  spurns  his  former  love 
Rosa  Pina.  Braugelic^for  such  is  his 
unpronounceable  name-steals  a  valu- 
able chain  belonging  to  the  mother  of 
his  flame  in  order  that  they  may  havel 
enough  money  to  go  to  New  Yoi-k  andi 
become  professional  dancers.  Jhe  theft! 
is  discovered  and  the  thie|  is  tiacKeq 
down  by  the  town  sheriff.  EUer.v  Parker^ 
who  is  desirous  of  marrying  Ana. 

on  the  night  that  the  elopement 
nlanned    Ana  discovers  that  her  so 
has  taken  the  chain  and  pleads  witl 
hfm  to  restore  it,    When^  he.  reft^es^ 
I  defiantly  she  gives  him  a  sleeping  tab4 
'  fet  whi^h  produces  almost  instantane- 
ous loss  of  consciousness,  and  begs  Capt 
Toe  Bramley,  who  is  on  the  point  oi) 
fetting^t  for  a  two-year joyage,  to. 


"^""'^^I^as  merely  a^ather'clt^y 

fov^nit  tvifeTySutl^t^n,  and  finds 
ach^wment  difficult  when  he  is  P" 
Teufally  ent^med  in  the  arms^a^d^ 

S?oman"an  ^^Jkniwriiuantity.    He  al- 

-T^L^'pcacI  ^o^t-hf  Ct-evening  in  a 
^^■t  pSise  is  sUghtly  Ha-d  '.y  a 

liffio  -Rrnwn    who  has  a  aauguii-i 
little  liiowu,  "''^  rip,=criDtion. 

disagreement  with  nis  ""^  ^  , 
seven  daughters  over  a  coffee  bcair 
Brown's  trouble  is  merely  the  white 

hiirden  of  domestic  life. 
"'l^uddS,' through  the  g^^^^^^^ 
the  butler  drags  a  girl,  exUemely  pi  i  y 

mmtm. 

haters  They  will  employ  Crawford  as 
a  hotl^cniaid  in  place  of  a  too-kissab.e 

. .        -  1   u..  XJrtV\mr 


-  -  

may  be  added  that,  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  Rosa  Pina  was  sailing  on  the 
same   voyage   as   companion   to  her 


"STREETS  OF  SHANGHAI" 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 


^^It^must  be  confessed  that  the  play 
had  Toft  moments,  ^^t  the  actor 
worked  nobly  and  covered  "P  the  bare 
patches  as  well  as  they  could  Clara 
Joel  once  more  carried  niuch  of  tne 

^k^"  Hef  ^that^^Jl^fhe^^otel 
mother,  might  easily  have  been  un- 
bearable, but  in  her  bands  Ana  S  Wa 
was  the  brightest  spot  of  the  evening 
Gently  humorous,  P}^22lef.';y 
furiated  at  those  ^ho  attack  her  son 
fervently  religious,  and  desperately  le  , 
•■niirceful  the  Portuguese  mother  uvea 
1  and  moved  before  us,  and  while  she  was 
!  on  th^  stage  we  accepted  the  play  with- 

°"Hem^' Wadsworth,  a  new  member  of 
thrcompany.  acquitted  himself  admir- 
ably aTV  infatuated  boy.  ready  to 
iSefv  everyone  and  dare  damnation  for 
?he  heartless  flirt  who  found  him  so 
am'using.  Walter  Gilbert  as  Ana  s  faith- 
ful lover  was  charming  and  persuasive 
in  a  not  very  arduous  role.  Frank 
rharlton  also  deserves  praise  for  his 
™ab"e  tongue-tied  sheriff  torn  be- 
tween love  and  duty.  Miss  Edith  Speare 
made  Betty  Smith  too  gushmg  and  too 
^possible  even  for  the  rotter  she  was 
supposed  to  be  and  struck  a  ^arnng 
note 


j  Pauline  Starke  and  Kenneth  Harla 

1  Headliners  in  Film 

"Streets  of  Shanghai,"  starrinj 
Pauline  Starke  and  Kenneth  Harlan  i:, 
^e  tophner  at  the  Modern  and  Beacoi 
Theatres  this  week.   It  is  the  story^of  i 


:WILL  ROGERS  IN 
'A  TEXAS  STEER 


standard  "gag"  in  comedy  !•  to 


the  tophner  at  the  Moaern  ana  oeaLu.     ^  sianaaiu    s^b    •-•  -  ; 
Thca??es  this  week.   It  is  the  story  of  £  ^^^^  very  dignified  P^-^^o^  ^^P 

pretty  American  school  teaclier  who  i  h  ,        do  something 

engaged  in  the  school  attached  to  ar  on  *  dignified  front 

."^  KViP  watches  hes  which    shatierb    luc  in  sub- 


A;^;^ran"  mi^-sionV"  She  watches  '  h^e; j  which  ^batters  the  digmfied  ^  front 
frn^  Oriental  charges  closely,  and  li  which  he  has  °onneu.  _  ^^^^^ 

w^rth?ough  the  fact  that  one  of  hei  stance,  '^,^^'^%^oS-special  at  the 
cirl  pupils  was  kidnaped  and  brought  Steer,     the  ^eomeay^sp,_^    ^.^^  ^^^^ 

"  r^i.  T.oilorVlincr  O 


e^p^Tf  from  .;hom  she 

rar^"'sVe^-S°"she^ierw"^^^^^ 
she  must!'  she  weeps  when  necessary^ 
Old  Croft^  confides  his  romance  of  30 

,  knows  that  he  "nderst^ands  as  ^eu  as 
'he,  that  she  IS  ^-f-^'^rcS^nr^ 

and  mat  shi'must  fight  as  she 

I  '^The   play   abounds   in   clever  lines 
Lp?er  a  W.ldean  epigram  for  ePi^ra^s 
sake,  but  comedy  ansmg  f i  oni  charac 
tpr     There  is  a  constant  smile  o\er 

Rrnwn  who  "lays  no  claim  to  an  in 
ferest  in  athletics,  has,  no  def  r«  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  perspire  profusely,  nor 
to  watch  others  do  so.  ^vrpllpntlv 
With  every  character  excellently 
placed  Ceci?e  Dixon  by  virtue  of  being 
&niy  woman  in  the  cast,  became  the 
outstanding  figure.  She  was  last  seen 
with  PauUne  Lord  m  Spellbouno, 
where  she  played  the  younger  sister  who 
SeVn 'unforgettable  parlor  rendi^^ 
nf  "Pale  hands  I  loved."  She  was  so 
pretty  that  the  misogynists  didn't  have 
a  chance  anyway,  but  she  also  made  of 
Crawford  a  real  and  charming  person. 
™rman  Cannon  gave  a  delicate  per- 
formance of  the  wise  and  art.cu  ate  oW 
iud<^e.  Ralph  Roberts,  as  the  msignm 
iant  Brown%eld  a  telephone  conver  a- 
tion  with  his  absent  and  foi  giving 
Annie  that  brought  a  spontaneous  burst 
of  applause  from  the  audience. 

All  in  all.  "This  Woman  Business  Is 
a  plav  tn  please  grandma,  or  the  Ih- 
ypar-old  sister,  or  the  cousin  at  Ha  - 
vard  who  is  now  in  the  intelligentsia 
BUge  ^-  ^- 


Jane  Cowl, 

The  approach  t.  Jane  cowl.  Ito  the 

s^ih^rrf^^--^"s^ 

S  cowl  is  our  crown  Pr-c^ss^of^the 

hpset"  unwary  youth  until  her  iriena,  f>'"^-  -Minister  to  uanu-  ijiirgdom  of  the  foot-hgh  s- 

Maz  e,  succeeds  in  showing  her-  the  P  ay  aie  here  the  politicians.    Bragg,  into  the  office  of  a  managerial  d  gn^tary 

Sir  e'e^enel^  a^r^l'disa^  SntS  ^l^^^aptSrV'lhe'^hrt^rg  of  the  theatre^^.-.d^^^^^^^ 
^i^i'?et  rL  to  her  fathen  Who  h^^^^         l^^^Z^^'^^.^^^J.n^  ^        mort  burlesque  show 


girl  pupils' was  kidnaped  ana  orougnu  —  sT" Olympia,  with  Will 

to  the  Street  of  Laughing  Girls  that  Washington   bt.   u  y   ^.^  ^.^^ 
^he  meets  the  handsome  young  marine,  p^ers  „in  the  iiue  ^jg, 
whoTelps  her  rescue  tlie  Chinese  "laid  ha^oc  ''^^^^X  in  the  world.  Congress 
and  incidentiy  lose  her  heart.  Leaving  his  cattle  ranch  m  Texas,  ou. 

In  the  companion  picture.  '  A  Light  weaving  u.^  Washington  and  a  con- 
in  the  Window,"  Henry  B.  Walthall  in  hero  starts  loi  w  y  ^.^ 
he  leadVng  role  depicts  the  person  of  a  ,  f^l^^^^^^  social  ambitions.  Ten-gal- 
poor  old  cobbler,  whose  motherless  nordinate  ^.^^  ponged  into  a 
daughter  yearns  for  the  happiness  she  b^^^^oj  political  intrigue  ■«'hich 
believes  w-ealth  will  bring  them.  The  ^'h  '  P°°^as  a  more  comic  than  tragic 
5fr  is  innocent  of  the  pitfalls  which  "f^^.^^^^fhe  oW  standbys  of  the  W 
beset  imwary  youth  until  her  friend  s.de^  ^re  here,  the  •'Minister  to  Daho- 
Mazie,  .succeeds  in  .showing  ^her^  the  Play  ,ai  the..  three_^  politicians  Brag^^^^ 

the  of  the  theatre,  jviencken,  he 

.^he'returhs  to  her  father,  who  has  ais-  ^"^t^g'^an's"  "daughter.      Rof^s    has  ^  how,  on  ^  •  burlesque  show 

owned  her,  and  finds  a  measure  of  con-  cattlem^^  Picture  and  his  '  wisecracks^  attended  a  Baltimore^  b  ^.^^^ 

tentment.  -e^%rcUir-"«"  SanTs^  ^^^"wllUe' ColUer.    With^  the 

St.  James  Theatre— "My  Son,"  a  piay  themselves. 

«rtfe    iy\t  A^arfHo   Rt.flnlev.  The 


tjl.  dames  ineaiic —  wijr  tjun, 

in  three  acts,  by  Martha  Stanley 
cast- 


Aaa  Silva  C^,"\%  ^"^\ 

H.niie  Smith    Mary  Hill 

BHI     Smith  .....      ■  ^■'Mb  S,.ea.;e 

Fplif.p  Var-HB ....  Wallei-  Gilbert 
Cap'.  J<«  Bamley . . ".  ^'"h...  Wi"«h™y 

Braiieeli"  Silva   Henry  ^'''''wJiVl 

fyrn    Malwlm  .\rlhiir 

Cape  Cod,  scene  of  innumerable 
novels  by  Joseph  Lincoln  and  other 
literary  efforts  of  less  importance,  pro- 
vided "last  night  the  background  for  a 
somewhat  sentimental  and  improbable 
drama  of  mother-love  and  filial  in- 
subordination. 

The  acting  for  the  most  part  was 
cood,  but  the  "^tory  dragged  unbearably 
It  seemed  at  times  as  if  the  author 
need  not  have  repeated  herself  quite 
so  often  and  with  so  little  variety.  The 
second  act  was  for  the  most  part  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  third  act 
In  which  the  Gordian  knot  was  finally 
nit  was  so  laborious  that  it  reduced 


phants  Baltimore  ex- 

"ii';"."  "  -    -  elephants  and  eeer  oi  «     ..in  uk-p  to' 

«  T   T-    v.=.,,sted  you  state  that  you  would   ke  to 
"This  Woman  Business"  Is  Ex  ^^"^j^f^^^^i.  casting  you  an  aii-em- 
cellently^ormed  bra^Jn.  d.para.men^  ^h^^ 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "This  Womar  ^^^1  bronchitis,    is  very  busy  an 

 .,     _  in  tVlfi —    ""tt^    1^'  -       .  s  * 


tiUjiMticj —  ii""    hp  will  see 

Busiliess."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  b.\  ^^^^^^y  hard  to  see.  that  ne  w 
The  cast  was  as  follows  ^^^f,  j 


']^:^:l.-  :::::::::r::::.vQ^  B<^-'<'  at  the  wiibur  Theatre ^the^n  ^^^^.^^^^ 


mors  fittingly  dressed  in  a  scarlet  and, 
B^ld  uniform,  or  at  least  black-satin 
kHee  breeches  with  a  frill  to  his  shirt 

At  about  the  second  parasang  of  this 
Tjrogress  to  Miss  Cowl's  dressing  room 
door    one  of   the  intermediaries  re-, 
marked:  "She's  lovely,  a  lovely  woman. 
NOW  ne  never  met  her,  mind  you.  but 
I  fell  in  love  with  her  voice  on  the 
telephone.  I'm  a  susceptible  old  bache- 
lor and  that  voice  finished  me,  :yhen 
vou  tee  Amytis,  in  the  white  silk  trav- 
elling robe  and  golden  headdress  which 
she  wears  in  act  one  as  she  leaves  the 
doomed  city  of  Rome,  you  ff  1  ratber  ^ 
clad  tor  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  sus- 
ffible'old  bachelor,  that  he  can  know 
her  onW  by  telephone.    Her  aressuig 
?oom  s  larie  and  barren.    You  have  a  , 
cmiTused  impression  of  "gly  varriished  , 
woodwork,  stiff  Chans  and  a  business 
like  ai ray  of  pots  and  jars  of  all  sizes 
bpfoie  her  mirror,  of  Roman  costumes 
in  a  coiMful  row  in  a  wardrobe,  of  a 
i"tle  negro  maid  in  fresh  white  linen.  1 
'        Mi^'cowl  herself  is  far  too  arrest- 
ina^  a  figure  to  leave  room  for  many 
subs  diary  impressions.    It  is  not  until 

mucn  later  that  y^'^^  '^'te^Xu 
ivoM  her  m  rror.  an  old  batterea  aou 
t  oUed  gingham  dress  utterly  n- 
iYineiuo.is  in  that  efficient  dressing 
S  a  present  from  David  Be  asco 
'^en  4e  was  an  extra  girl  m  The 
^^^Sl^i^J^t^-t^aVeary  UtUe  w^^ 

dc^c'4'"Miss  cowl,  for  she  is  glamor- 
ous    Her  face,  above  the  dead-white 

fe"'s,rrr5S'£-'™U 

^Kl'  tho  eilt  crown,  and  those  in- 
Sbly  curled  lips,  like  the  dream  o 
Lvfiut  A  lovelv  brow,  and  brilliant 
^"ow  i  eves  .you  choke 'back  an  Im- 
r^ed'ale  impulse  to  remark,  as  your 
sneech  "What  great  eyes  you 
S^ave  'g  andmbther"  reflecting  tha 
Pv-n'  as  thoroughly  lovely  a  lady  as 
Jane  Cowl  might,  with  the  peculiar 
^-n^  veness  of  an  actress,  obiect  to 
v:",o  caUed  "Grandmother.")  Though 
thcs^  eyes  are  too  large  to  be  quite 
b  Uc^able,'  there  is  hOthing  bovine 
about  them.  They  dance  they  flash, 
th°v  are  restless  eyes.>  Slender  arms 
«riri  hands  with  a  heavy  inch-w  de 
Kold  bracelet  shining  on  either  wrist 
S  rapid,  nervous,  always  graceful 
gestures  as  she  talks. 

THE  LOVERS  OF  YESTERYEAR? 
There  is  something  iperadicably  ro 
mantic  about  this  woman,  absolutely 
coi'^ed,  with  her  air  of  experience  and 
i;-isdom,  with  that  mi'^t^re  of  unusua 
beauty,  intelligence  and  chaim,  so  ex 
ceptional  a  gift  from  the  gods^  She 
has  a  mature  loveliness   a  something 
finished.    YOU  think  of  Anna  Kare 
nma  a  favorite  heroine.   Often  you  see 
a  woman  beautiful  enough,  courageous 
Sr  pa.ssionate  enough  for  Anna^  but  she 
■is  never  lovely  enough,  with  the  love  i 
ness  that  comes  from  withm.  Miss 
Sowl  might  be  Anna  hepeir    She  is 
surelv  a  "femme  fatale.      You  thini^ 
of  George  Sand.    Where  are  there  to- 
day Pde  Musset  and  a  Chopm  for 

''itr'reTHy'a'd^dful  blow,  though 
Tindoibtedly  pleasant  for  her,  to  hear 
h"r  say  that  she  has  been  married  since 
she  was  16  to  the  same  husband,  that 
she  expects  to  keep  him  ad  infinitum, 
tliat  he  is  wonderfully  understanding 
and  that  in  a  life  as  full  of  hard  work 
tnd  nervous  exhaustion  as  hers,  she 
could  not%o  on  without  hi^  unfaihng 
Bftection  Tliis  fortunate  man.  Vron- 
tfy  de  Musset  and  Chopin,  is  Ado Iph 
Klauber,  a  gentleman  from  Louisville, 
H  s  knowledle  of  the  theatre  gained 
In  vears  as  a  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  of  great 
value  to  his  wife.  He  helps  read  the 
new  plays  that  are  oflered  her  10  oi 
?2  weekly  They  agree  that  the  ma- 
jori  V  of  these  plays  are  hopeless,  whol- 
iv  uninspired.  "I  don't  believe  there  J 
i^™n  tlie  world  who  at  some, time 
In  his  life  has  not  written  a  play,  sale 
Miss  Cowl.  A  depressing  thought- 
oceans  of  ink,  tons  of  paper,  years  o1 
?ost  sleep  to  make  something  even  worse 
than  the  plays  that  reach  the  produc- 

*'m1sTcow1  becomes  terribly  tired  anc 
nervous  when  she  has  been  a  long  tim; 
1^1  a  part.  She  seeks  other  work.  < 
change  Her  change,  after  a, year  ant 
I  a  half  in  "The  Road  to  Rome  "  ha^  beer 
I  to  fill  every  free  minute  of  the  pa.s 
month  with  the  exacting  labnis  oi  s 
S]?ector,  for  a  new  play  that  Mr.  Klau 
ter  is  producing.  "Diversion,  by  tn. 
aiithor  of  "Voung  Woodley,"  concerm 
Tvomig  man  of  24,  loved,  out  of  bore 
dom  and  idleness,  by  a  fascinating  aet 
ress  on  a  holiday.  On  her  return  t 
London  the  boy's  devotion  bores  hei 
Other  interests,  other  lovers  occu^ 
her.   She  refuses  him.  plays  with  hin 


 JJ,--  le^m  th?  time  «  in^-^-y;;^  ,,ening:    ner.    one  ...^.^           .  . 

^|Swom;;iBi;is::r;pa^^^^  J^l^a^^fe^ 


takine  a  lew  sun.  uimiko   

...  ^   -    nothing   in  the  best  modern  manner 

^vprapp    excellently  acieu  auu  .■>^(,^-  — -„  "Stands    an    immacu  ate  anachronistically  kills  the  laov 

 he  is  a  seneschal,  ana  w" 


the  bov  anacnronisLiuaii.v  n-.^.o  ^.-^  — .  . 
and  quietly  walks  into  his  father's  room 
to  tell  him  of  the  wreck  of  a  family.' 
hopes  and  pride,  following  the  diver- 
sion of  a  lovely  lady  on  Lake  Como. 
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OR  "THE  ROAD  TO 
tOME"  GOES  TO  LONDON 
What  Miss  Cowl  wants  more  than 
nytliing  in  the  world  at  present,  is  a 
acation.  She  has  played  steadily,  sum- 
icr  and  winter,  for  eight  years,  and 
he  feels  like  a  dynamo  running  down. 
;he  must  have  some  quiet  months  to 
replenish  herself,"  as  she  calls  it,  but 
his  rest  will  not  come  until  ne.xt  sum- 
ler,  for  "The  Road  to  Rome"  now 
oes  to  London.  Miss  Cowl  loves  Lon- 
on,  and  feels  at  home  there.  Like 
lany  others,  she  finds  something  atmo- 
phcricallv  akin  in  London  and  Boston. 
;he  says  she  could  be  happy  living  in 
ne  city  or  the  other,  that  she  feeLs  an 
ir  of  "serenity  behind  the  closed  doors 
if  the  houses,  that  here  .one  could 
ettle  into  tranquillity. 
Looking  at  her,  brilliantly  alive,  you 
annot  imagine  her  settling  into  tran- 
iiillity  in  Boston  or  anywhere  else.  The 
lieati'e  is  her  life,  she  must  live  it  to 
lie  end.  she  must  burn  herself  out,  and 
ery  fortunate  it  is  for  the  world  that 
t  is  so.  Any  of  us  can  settle  into  tran- 
luillitv.  Safe  in  our  snug  harbors,  we 
an  visit  the  theatre  where  Jane  Cowl 
5  playing,  and  vicariously  know  the 
)a.ssion,  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of 
ife  on  the  high  seas. 

In  "The  Road  to  Rome"  laughter 
)redominat«s.  Amytis  has  a  brilliant 
urface,  broken  only  occasionally  into 
javity  or  romance.  In  this  play.  Miss 
Jowl  is  almost  entirely  the  comedienne, 
.  much  harder  thing  to  be  than  an 
motional  actress.  Its  tehnique  Is  more 
lifficult.  "There's  a  trick  to  it,"  says 
Aiss  Cowl,  "It's  a  question  of  perfect 
iming,  much  more  difficult  to  learn 
han  a  serious  role."  But  once  learned, 
omedy  is  a  rest  for  her  almost  like 
ecreation,  after  her  more  intense  parts. 
Vhen  she  plays  an  emotional  character, 
he  is  one  of  those  who  must  live  in 
he  role,  she  cannot  create  coldly.  She 
vears  hereelf  out,  with  the  unfortunate 
ady  of  the  play. 

As  to  what  will  come  after  next  sum- 
ner,  she  has  no  idea.  Ther^  are  so 
nany  things  she  would  like  to  do,  be- 
ause,  with  every  play  a  "hit,"  she  has 
lone  so  extraordinarily  few.  She  has 
lever  tried  a  Shaw  play,  and  sometime 
ooks  forward  to  being  one  of  his 
horoughly  articulate  ladies.  She  would 
ike  to  give  more  Shakespeare,  possibly. 
'Twelfth  Night,"  but  never  again  "An- 
oi»y  and  Cleopatra."  This  play,  which 
;he  loves  for  the  beauty  of  its  lines, 
sfhich  she  insisted  on  giving  against  the 
idmonitions  of  her  admirers,  lost  her 
S80,000.  The  Cleopatra  of  Shakespeare, 
oewltchingly  and  vividly  embodied  by 
Miss  Cowl,  proved  unsympathetic  to 
the  public,  whose  imagined  Cleopatra 
was  more  seductive,  less  of  a  politician. 
Shakespeare's  "serpent  of  old  Nile"  was 
found  wanting  in  the  important  quality 
Df  "it." 

SOMETmNG  CREATED 

A  bell  rings,  and  newly  attired  in 
robes  of  turquoise  blue  silk  and  gold 
brocade  she  goes  to  make  her  "pleasure 
trip"  to  Hannibal's  camp.  She  passes 
the  Nubian  servant,  whose  gleaming 
brown  body  with  its  red  turban  and 
skirt  stands  motionless,  like  an  old 
prop"  statue,  outside  her  dressing- 
room  door  while  he  waits  his  cues,  she 
passes  the  Carthaginian  guardsmen  sit- 
ting in  a  group,  bathrobes  thrown  over 
their  tunics  and  armor,  whispei-ing,  with 
Fabius  Maximus,  she  walks  on  the  stage, 
followed  by  her  Roman  slaves,  the  great 
column  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  making 
a  background  for  her  beauty.  A  min- 
gled murmur  of  applause  rises  from  the 
unssen  audience.  As  the  scene  goes  on, 
watching  from  the  wings,  you  see  her 
sup  with  Hannibal,  chatting  over  the 
condition  of  Rome,  and  the  inevitable 
boredom  of  the  wife  of  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus. You  forget  the  row  of  shuttered 
lights,  the  prompter  in  his  chair  before 
you,  the  bithrobed  figures  behind  you. 
You  forget  that  you  have  seen  the  play 
three  times.  Something  very  delicate.. 
\ery  perfect,  is  being  created  not  six 
feet  away  from  you.  Your  involuntary 
smile  is  partly  for  the  clever  lines,  but 
more  a  smile  of  sympathy  at  the  birth 
of  something  beautiful.  With  the  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  audience  mingles 
a  low  chuckle  from  one  of  Hannibal's 
guardsmen,  watching  behind  you.  It 
is  a  perfect  tribute  to  something  newly 
ceated  every  night,  ever  fresh. 

R.  H.  G. 


r  lole  of  Maj.  Henri  dc 
1'  dashing  young  Piench- 
I  man.  \viio  vows  he  will  never  look  at  a 
'woman— and  then  meets  one.  Cooper  is 
I  Ideal  m  the  part  and  gives  a  fine  per- 
formance of  the  handsome  soldier-shelk 
of  the  burning  sands.    Evelyn  Brent  is 
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"BEAU  SABREUR"  AT 

SCOLLAY  SQ.  OLYMPIA  | 

Intrigue,    Love   and   Adventure  in 
Sahara  Desert 

Intrigue,  love  and  adventures  in  the 
Sahara  desert  offer  something  spectacu- 
larly and  refreshingly  attractive  in  the 
line  of  motion  picture  entertainment  at 
the  ScoUay  Square  Olympia,  where 
•  Beau  Sabreur"  is  being  shown'. 

With  a  cast  of  sterling  quality,  un- 
usual direction,  and  more  unusual  pho- 
tography, "Bean  Sabreur"  comes  to  this 
city  as  a  companion  of  even  greater 
magnitude  ot  "Beau  Geste."  Gary  Cop- 


*Sapho'  Civen 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Chicago 
Civic  opera.  "Sapho,"  a  lyric  play  In  five 
acts.  Libretto  by  Henri  Cain  and  Arthur 
Bemede.  after  Alphonse  Daudet's  | 
romance;  music  by  JUes  Massenet. 
Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris 
on  Nov.  27,  1897.  Fanny  LeGrand, 
Emma  Calve;  Dlvonne,  Mme.  Wyns; 
Irene,  Mme.  Guiraudoa;  Jean  Gaussln, 
Lepreste;  Caoudal,  Marc  Nohel;  Cesalre, 
Gresse;  La  Borderie,  Jacquet;  Cabassu, 
Dufour.  Manhattan  Opera  House,  Nov. 
17  1909:  Mraes  Garden,  d'Alvarez,  Villa, 
Messrs,  Dalmores,   Dufranne,  Huber- 

'^^Wc  P^licco  conducted  the  perform- 
ance 'last  night.   The  cast  was  as  fol- 

F^n;  L«9r«id  ii^ifli%f,f^B 

Di-fonna  "  Lucille  Meusel 

Jean  Gaussln  l*^tV. ....    Desire  Delrere 

Cao"^»l   :.  i    .  .  .  .  .  . Edouard  Cotreiul 


e  or  xne'intal  fari 
)niy  by  reason  of  in. 
reeling  wltb  which  Miss  G 
■t  quietly,  and  so  the  more  moving. 

The  opera  was  finely  mounted.  Again 
the  stage  business  was  well  managed. 
Mr  Ansseau  was  admirable  as  Jean  in 
the  various  scenes;  the  student  remem- 
bering his  dear  village,  the  fond  lover, 
the  heart-broken  denouncer  of  the  wo- 


Cesaire   ;  jose  Moiica 

lI  Patrol!  .'Aiitonio  Nloolich 

The  question  might  be  asked,  why 
did  the  management  of  the  Chicago 
company  see  fit  to  revive  the  opera? 
The  warmest  admirer  of  Massenet  would 
not  rank  It  with  his  best  works  for  the 
stage.  At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
with  Miss  Garden  and  excellent  asso- 
ciates, therft  were  only  three  perform- 
ances. 

The  management  may  have  thought 
the  opera  a  box-office  magnet  for  this 
reason:    Many  remember  the  scandal 
caused  by  Clyde  Fitch's  adaptation  of 
;  the  French  play  In  which,  as  In  the 
Inovel,  Fanny  portrayed  by  Olga  Nether- 
sole  was  borne  up  stairs  by  Jean.  The 
outcry  of  enraged  "morality"  still  rings  I 
in  our  ears.  But  in  the  opera  there  is  ' 
no  amorous  ascent  of  a  staircase.  Even 
the  husky  Tomagno — ^if  one  can  imS,  gine 
him  in  the  role  of  Jean — would  have 
had  difficulty  In  singing  with  the  fair 
burden  to  be  supported  as  he  climbed. 

But  the  romance  of  Daudet  was  con- 
sidered by  the  prudish  as  "immoral"; 
the  play  made  a  national  sensation; 
Miss  Nethersole  was  solemnly  reproved 
for  her  "indecent"  audacity:  so  it  was 
thought  that  many,  not  knowing  the 
opera,  would  rush  to  the  ticket  office 
to  snatch  a  fearful  joy,  to  be  pleasingly 
shocked,  especially  as  Miss  Garden,  who 
is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  with  erotic  roles  rather  than 
with  her  incomparable  Melisande,  was 
annotmced  to  appear  as  Fanny,  the 
courtesan,  jarring  the  peace  of  Jean,  a 
good  yoimg  student  from  the  country. 
With  Fanny's  rep'entance  and  self-sac- 
rifice they  were  not  concerned. 

When  the  opera  was  produced  In 
Paris,  It  was  said  by  a  prominent  critic 
that  "Sapho"^  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
except  with  Emma  Calve.  It  might  be 
said  that  "Sapho"  now  has  little  excuse 
for  existence  except  for  Miss  Garden. 
To  be  sure  there  are  pleasing  melodious 
phrases  here  and  there;  there  are  grace- 
ful pages  in  Massenet's  familiar  manner,, 
but  when  it  comes  to  music  that  is  the 
convincing  expression  of  burning  love, 
contempt,  rage,  despair,  the  actors  are 
without  musical  support  and  eloquence. 
There  is  no  page  in  which  melody  It- 
self Is  dramatic,  as  It  Is  In  the  last  act 
of  "II  Trovatore."  There  are  dreary 
musical  stretches  In  which  the  singers 
mugt  rely  solely  on  action.  The  charm- 
ing scene  between  Jean  and  Irene  in 
the  second  act  is  in  the  better  vein  of 


man,  when  ho  knew  she  had  been  a 

"fllle."  Mr.  Cotreull  was  to  the  life 
the  honest  villager  with  the  traditions 
of  duty,  work,  respectability.  Mr.  De- 
frere  characterized  shrewdly  Caoudal. 
Miss  Meusel  was  delightfully  girlish  as 
Irene.  To  her  Massenet  was  musically 
gracious.  Mme.  Classens  .was  happy 
in  her  impersonation  of  Devonne,  moved 
to  pity  in  spite  of  the  tralditions,  when, 
Fanny,  weeping,  left  the  cottage.  Mr. 
Polacco  worked  wonders  with  the  score. 
A  very  large  audience  was  enthusiastic 
and  not  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
"Lohengrin";  tonight,  "Tosca." 


"ME"  ON  PARADE 
"Bossy"  took  the  midnight  train  for 
New  York  from  the  South  station.  By 
special  Invitation,  he  Is  to  meet  Mayo. 
Walker  Monday.  He  hopes  also  to  havf 
a  chat  with  Gov.  "Al"  Smith.— Herald 
local  item. 

"What  are  the  bugles  blowln'  for?"  said 

ME  on  Parade. 
"You  may  be  our  next  Governor,"  the 

faithful  Perkins  said; 
"  'Tls  goopy  to  be  modest  with  your 

I's  and  Me's  and  My's. 
Just  tell  "em  Wot  the  HeU,  Bill,  and  put 

the  Geezers  wise, 
You're  not  a  pale  Forget-ME-not  wot's 
foggy  in  the  Bean, 
In  proof  of  which,  why  read  the  dope 
I  dish  ou^  ev'ry  mornin". 

"What  are  the  colors  flyln'  for?"  said 

ME  on  Parade. 
"They  think  you're  fit  for  President,' 

our  Bos  well  Perkins  said; 
"Go  shake  the  mitt  of  Jimmy,  let  the 

Sidewalks  of  New  York 
Hear  wot  I  write  up  dally  as  your  own 

enlightening  talk.  , 
The  Idea  might  be  dotty,  but  In  this 

hoo-raw  land 
The  more  you  stick  to  grammar,  the 

more  you'll  die  a-bornln! 

("ME"  solo  obbligato-spotlight) 
"If  I  should  get  to  Washington,"  said 

ME  on  Parade, 
"The  gravy  belongs  to  Perkins,"  afore- 
named ME  then  said. 
'He'll  write  my  public  messages,  and  less 

important  thoughts; 
Lord  Timothy  of  my  home  burg,  he 

fooled  with  tittles,  jots; 
His  bunk  was  only  warming  pans,  but 
mine  was  (impolite  crockery). 
And  Gravestones — say!  some  decora- 
tion in  the  dawnin'!" 

WOOF  WOOF. 

THEY  WILL  BE  TALKING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Isn't  It  awful  the  way  people  will  talk 
indiscriminately  with  their  mouths  and 
pens?  Now  comes  Alice  Blackwell  wltb 
a  (Lucy)  Stoney  heart  crashing  Into  the 
fair  reputation  of  J.  Pomeroy  whom  we 
all  thought  was  just  In  a  promising  way 
of  becoming  Immune  to  the  talk  of  the 
town.  What  did  she  do  It  for?  Jesse 
was  just  getting  on  to  his  feet,  when 
she  must  bob  up  with  this  rank  cat 
yarn!  Anyway,  now  she  has  to  Infringe 
on  her  patrimony  to  the  amount  of  $1 
Serves  her  Jolly  right.  That  dollar  Is 
gone  forever. 

I 

From  this  let  us  all  leam  a  lesson ! 

We  can't  be  too  careful  of  the  good 
name  of  a  fallen  brother  or  sister.  Sup- 
pose Jesse  was  a  little  wild  in  his  youth, 
is  that  any  reason  why  some  one  should 
spring  up  at  this  late  date  and  cry,  "I'll 
tell  the  world  that  he  once  skun  a  kit- 


Massenet  by  reason  of  its  sophisticated  ten"?  As  the  judge  says,  "What  good  Is 


simplicity.  Pleasant  Is  the  liitroduction 
of  the  old  Provencal  song  "Megall."  The 
hints  at  Provencal  life  off  stage  In  the 
fourth  act — the  sound  of  drum  and  pipe 
show  that  the  composer's  instinct  for 
theatrical  effects  did  not  here  desert 
him. 

Miss  Garden  is  always  an  Interesting, 
surprising,  exciting  apparition  on  the 
operatic  stage  even  'when  one  may  not 
imreservedly  accept  her  conception  of 
a  part.  In  "Sapho"  she  has  full  op- 
portunity to  display  her  power  of  fasci- 
nation and  allurement  and,  mind  you — 
without  one  sensuous  strain  of  music  her 
command  of  dramatic  Intensity  as  when 


that  going  to  do  the  community  at 
large?"  Is  It  going  to  promote  world 
peace  or  social  reform  or  birth  control 
or  anti-vivisection,  or  any  other  particu- 
lar good  cause?  Moreover,  It  is  likely  a 
vain  myth.  Produce  the  skin  or  refrain 
from  this  wild  charge,  say  we.  If  Jesse 
should  get  out  of  prison,  ever,  how  is  he 
going  to  get  into  society  or  to  obtain  a 
responsible  position  with  this  heinous 
kitten  story  hanging  around  his  neck? 
Pay  him  that  dollar  at  once.  Miss  Black- 
well,  and  settle  the  matter.  Is  our  ad- 
vice. But,  alas!  that  cannot  undo  alto- 
gether the  injustice. 
The  same  lesson  stares  us  In  the  face 


ionost  working  - 
a  cluuicuV 
Alas,  for  the  rarity  ot  Chrlsttan  chftr- 

Ityl 

What  will  she  do  now,  poor  thing? 

Besides,  how  will  this  action  help  our 
glorious  anti-smoke  cause'i" 

The  foolish  crowds  will  insist  in  flock- 
Jlng  to  hear  Miss  Royden,  and  every 
time  they  do  it  advertises  the  cigar- 
ettes. 

If  cigarettes  make  Maude  talk  as  well 
as  she  does,  every  woman  will  want  to 
know  just  what  brand  she  .^mokes.  What 
an  ad  it  will  be  for  whatever  make  It 
is!  "There's  a  talk  in  every  package.' 

Nobody  complained  of  Gen.  Grant 
smoking,  because  he  was  saving  the 
Union.  Why  complain  of  Miss  Royden 
smoking,  when  she  is  saving  souls? 

We  all  deplore  small  vices.  But  when 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  great  virtues  and 
can  only  see  the  small  vices,  we  sud- 
dpnly  become  ridiculous.  These  are.  to 
be  sure,  quite  ■  different  illustrations. 
But  they  betray  a  common  fault,  viz.. 
the  error  of  hasty,  snap  judgments. 

Let  us  trust  that  Jesse  Pomeroy  re- 
covers from  his  wound  and  that  Miss 
Blackwell  is  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  sadder 
and  poorer  woman. 

Also,  is  it  too  much  to  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  W.  H.  M.  S.  will  apolo- 
gize to  Miss  Royden  and  that  they  will  j 
be  wiser  next  time?  C.  H.  S.  I 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  editorial  on  howlers  leads  me  to 
Jhink  that  you  should  Invite  reports  of 
Radio  Lecturers'  and  Announcers'  howl- 
ers. A  Boston  lecturer  on  puppy  foods 
based  his  instructions  on  the  "animal's 
necessarily  sedimentary  habits." 

BILL  BOWSER. 

As  the ^  World  Wags: 

Explaining  why  a  man  with  a  slight 
"edge  on"  is  nowadays  always  guilty: 

(  Mancht>6ler.  N.  H..  Union  »  j 

"Allen,  one  of  the  five  men  Involved 
in  the  charges  was  manager  of  the 
Guilt  Beverage  Company  of  Lawrence." 

QUARTUS  SAGE. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  once  British 
ambassador  to  America,  dismissed  years 
ago  the  proposition  to  sell  British  Isl- 
ands to  the  United  States  with  the  ex- 
clamation he  would  never  sell  British 
subjects  "into  prohibition  slavery."  God 
save  the  King.  R.  H.  L. 

TO  AN  CNDISCERNING  MAN 

Some  distant  day  perhaps,  when  I  am 
dead. 

And  you  have  gone  your  unremember- 
ing  way, 

A  girl's  quick  laugh  heard  in  a  quiet 

street 

Recalls  another  who  was  always  gay. 

A  little  fitful  laugh  but  vaguely  heard 
Bestirs  you  to  remembrance  dimly 
glad; 

Nor  then,  nor  now,  nor  ever  will  you 

dream 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  I 
was  sad. 

KATHRYNE  POWERS, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  confederate  in  The  Herald,  Will- 
iam Lyon  Phelps,  seems  to  consider  the 
late  gladiator  Jeffreys  the  worst  actor 
he  ever  saw.  Might  it  not  be  well  to 
ask  him  to  revise  this  opinion,  which  I 
have  a  notion  is  not  final,  and  take  a 
birds'  eye  view  of  Tom  Heflin.    While  i 
he  is  at  it  perhaps  he  might  agree  that 
Thomas  the  Bawler  is  unquestionably  I 
the  worst  poet  in  the  world,  worse  even  j 
than  Edgar  A.  Guest.  Heflin's  "pome" 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  | 
has  added  a  new  terror  to  the  Senate;  it 
sufficed  to  goad  that  calm  and  pacific 
senator  from  New  Hampshire,  George 
Moses,   into   gad-flying   the  Alabama 
megaphone,  who  has  made  Rome  howl 
and  given  the  Papacy  permanent  In- 
•omiua,  JOSEPH  SMITH.  | 
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she  turns  In  tigerish  mood  on  those  who  in  regard  to  the  fair  fame  of  one  Miss 
had  robbed  Jean  of  his  illusion;  her  Maude  Royden.  Here  is  an  honest  young 
ability  to  be  simply  pathetic,  even  In  a  English  woman  in  a  foreign  country, 
spoken  phrase.  Would  that  Massenet  trying  to  get  up  in  the  world  and  to 
had  been  as  kind  to  her  as  he  was  inf  earn  a  livelihood.  We  ought  to  encour- 
"The  Jongleur,"  as  Debussy  in  "PelleaSi  age  these  poor  immigrants  and  Ameri- 


and  Melisande"!  Of  what  assistance 
;  was  he  to  her  in  the  meeting  with  Jean, 
or  in  ibe  visit  to  his  apartment?  None 
whatever.   In  the  last  act  the  toucliing 


canize  them,  if  possible.  But  just  as  tlJis 
poor  girl  Is  getting  started  some  mis- 
sionary womer  have  to  throw  up  a 
smoke  screen!  Now  we  can  hardly  see 
the  woman  for  the  smoke.  Didn't  our 
sreat  grandmothers  smoke?   Peace  to 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadman's  opera, 
"A  Witch  of  Salem,"  will  be  performed 
tonight  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
Company  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
This  company  produced  it  at  Chicago 
on  Dec.  8,  1926.  Talbot,  Charles 
Hackett;  Willoughby,  Howard  Preston; 
Brown,  Edouard  Cotreuil;  Fairfield,  Jose 
Mojica;  Claris  Willoughby,  Eide  No- 
rena;  Elizabeth  Willoughby.  Helen 
Freund,  Sheila  Meloy,  Irene  Pavloska; 
Anne  Bowen,  Lorna  Doone  Jackson; 
Tibuda,  Augusta  Lenska.  Henry  W. 
Weber  conducted.  The  libretto  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Richmond  Eber- 
hart. 


The  opera  is  in  two  acts.   The  first  j 
opens  in  the  living  hall  of  a  Salem 
house.    Young  girls  are  spinning.    The  j 
talk  is  about  witchcraft.  Tibuda,  a  West  | 
Indian  servant,  plays  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  girls  by  her  stories.  Sheila, 
a  ward  of  the  family,  sings  to  the  harp, 
a  song  about  the  banshee's  wail.  The 
head  of  the  house  comes  in  with  guests. 
They,  too,  are  e.xcited  over  the  pre- 
vailmg  delusion.    CU  ris  comes  down  to  ' 
play  the  agreeable.    Talbot,  one  of  tlic 
guests,  is  in  love  with  her.    She  dof  - 


90 


not  believe  in  witchcraft.  ■  .s 

are  left  alone  till  Tibuda  enn  is  to  light 
•lie  candles.  As  Claris  goes  away,  her 
rival  Sheila  enters.  Talbot  repulses  her. 
She,  jcalou.s.  Jumps  at  the  idea  of  ac- 
rusing  Claris  of  being  a  witch.  Neigh- 
bors come  in  to  report  new  cases.  One 
of  the  children,  prompted  b.v  Sheila, 
points  at  Claris.  All  suspect  her,  even 
ialbot. 

Talbot  is  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  place  of  execution.    People  of  the 
lawn  are  on  the  way,  singing: 
■  'Tis  a  long,  long  road  to  the  Hill  of 
Death 

For  a  maiden's  feet  to  tread." 

Madagascar  pirates  (!)  join  the  pro- 
cession. Claris  is  dragged  along  m  a 
cart.  Talbot  is  about  lo  go  wuh  her 
to  the  scaffold,  when  the  penitent  Sheila 
pulls  htm  back.  She  a.sks  him  if  he 
would  have  loved  her  had  not  Claris 
been  between  them.  Enraged  at  her,  he 
cries  that  tor  her  he  has  only  hate;  as 
for  Claris,  "his  soul  would  gladly  follow 
hers  to  hell,"  even  if  she  were  "a  very 
witch  of  Satan."  Sheila  offers  to  save 
her  rival  if  Talbot  will  give  her  one 
kiss,  "as  one  would  kiss  the  dead." 
Talbot  kisses  her  on  the  forehead  and 
demands  the  release  of  Claris.  Then 
Sheila  runs  toward  the  scaffold.  Claris 
appears  with  her  father  and  sister.  The 
crowd  drags  Sheila  towards  Salem. 

Mr.  Cadman,  born  at  Johnstone, 
Pa.,  in  1831,  was  educated  musically  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  was  an  organist  and 
music  critic.  The  music  of  the  Indians 
interested  hitn.  "Pour  Indian  Songs" 
were  published  in  1907:  one  of  them, 
"The  Land  of  the  Sky-Blue  Water,"  be- 
came popular.  Was  not  Mme.  Nordica 
the  fir.st  to  sing  it  in  Boston  at  one  of 
her  recitals?  On  account  of  his  health 
he  went  to  Denver,  where  he  was  an 
organist,  but  since  then  his  dweUing 
place  has  chiefly  been  Los  Angeles.  He 
has  toured  as  a  lecturer,  assisted  by  an 
Indian  mezzo-soprano,  Princess  Tsia- 
nina  Redfeather.  He  has  lectured  in 
London  and  Paris  on  American  Indian 
music. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes 
a  string  quartet,  a  cantata  "The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal";  an  Indian  song  cycle; 
a  Japanese  song  cycle;  a  Chinese  song 
evcle;  a  piano  sonata,  a  piano  suite 
Omar  Khayyam,"  a  piano  trio.  "The 
Legend  of  the  Canyon"  for  violin  and 
piano;  other  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

His  orchestral  suite  "The  Thunder- 
bird,"  originally  incidental  music  for 
Norman  Bel  Geddes's  drama  of  the 
same  name,  was  played  at  Los  Angeles 
in  1917;  his  Oriental  Suite  "Omar 
Khayyam"  was  performed  there  in  1922. 

His  opera  in  three  acts  "The  Land  of 
the  Misty  Water"  has  not,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, been  produced.  The  one  act 
Indian  opera  "Shanewis"  was  brought 
out  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  1918. 

"The  Sunset  Trail,"  an  opera  in  one 
act,  "conceived  as  an  oratorio,"  poetic 
text  by  Gilbert  Moyle,  dramatized  by 
Vladimir  Rosing,  was  produced  at  the 
Gallo  Theatre,  New  York,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Opera  Company  on  Jan.  24,  1928. 

Tonight  the  chief  parts  in  "The  Witch 
of  Salem"  will  be  taken  by  Edith  Mason, 
Irene  Pavlowska  and  Mr.  Hackett. 
■Pagliacci"  will  follow:  Eide  Norena; 
Messrs.  Ansseau  and  Montesante. 

Tomorrow  night  Massenet's  "Le  Jon- 
gleur de  Notre  Dame"  will  be  the  opera 
It  is  famiUar  in  this  city.  As  is  known 
to  all,  Massenet  wrote  the  music  of  the 
Jongleur  for  a  tenor.  When  the  opera 
was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  on  Feb. 
18,  1902.  Marechal  took  the  part,  as  he 
did  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  on 
May  10.  1904.  Renaud  was  the  Boniface 
at  Monte  Carlo:  Fugere  at  Paris.  The 
celebrated  "Apologue  de  la  Sauge"  was 
'  taken  by  Maurice  LeiTa,  the  librettist, 
from  an  old  song  published  by  Amedee 
de  Ponthieu  in  "Les  Fetes  Legendaires." 

When  Oscar  Hammerstein  thought  of 
producing  the  opera  at  the  Manhattan 
—it  was  brought  out  there  on  Nov.  27, 
1908 — he  doubted  whether  the  absence 
of  a  woman  in  the  cast  would  plea"^e  the 
New  York  public,  so  he  persuaded — or 
Miss  Garden  coaxed — Massenet  to 
rhange  his  music  .so  that  she  could  take 
the  role  in  male  attire.  The  late  Henry 
T.  Finck  had  the  courage  to  say  that 
while  the  Jongleur  is  a  man,  he  is 
"really  feminine  in  his  passivity,  his 
appeal  to  one's  sympathies,  liis  depend- 
ance  on  Boniface  .  .  .  This  aspect 
of  the  character  makes  it  more  of  a 
part  for  a  woman."  Yet  Massenet  and 
his  librettist  thought  otherwise  or 
they  would  not  have  made  the  Jongleur 
a  man.  as  he  was  in  the  old  legends  and 
the  stories  founded  on  them. 

(The  Ubrettists  of  Massenet's  "Cheru- 
bin."  Francis  de  Croisset  and  Henri 
Cain  intended  Cherubin  to  be  played 
by  a  man,  but  when  this  opera  was  pro- 
duced at  Monte  Carlo  and  later  at  the 
Opera-Coniique  in  1905,  lo.  and  behold, 
Miss  Garden  took  the  role,  although 
Crois.sel  insisted  only  the  day  before  the 
performance  that  his  Cherubin  should 
not  be  played  by  a  woman.) 


I  .1,!.  \\  .  K';isner,  a  violinist,  who 
„iuaied  here  -.vitli  Eugene  Gruenberg  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, and  triumphed  there  over  many 
discouragements,  met  with  great  suc- 
cess at  his  concert  in  Vienna  on  Jan. 
24,  according  to  a  cablegram  from  that 
city.  With  the  Vienna  Symphony  or- 
chestra, he  played  these  concertos: 
Vivaldi-Nachez,  concerto  G  minor  for 
violin,  strings  and  organ;  Achron,  con- 
certo op.  60  (first  time  in  Eiu-ope) ; 
Brahms,  concerto  op.  77. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

In  the  dim  hushed  quiet  of  a  cinema 
palace  a  news  reel  was  unwinding,  .show- 
ing the  usual  airship  scenes  and'  the 
usual  shots  of  the  marines.  "What," 
she  what-ed,  what-ing  considerably 
above  the  best  cinema  palace  whisper, 
"are  the  marines  doing  in  Nicaragua?" 
"I  ain't  sure,"  what-ed  back  the  boy 
friend,  "but  I  think  that's  what  Cool- 
idge  went  to  Cuba  to  find  out." 

JAZBO. 

IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

Variety  publishes  the  list  of  rules  and 
fines  posted  for  a  negro  minstrel  show 
in  1905: 

1 —  Drunkenness.  Immediate  dis- 
charge.  No  fine. 

2 —  Late  at  rehearsal,  $1. 

3 —  Late  at  parade,  $1. 

4 —  Missing  parade,  $2. 

5 —  Stage  wait,  $1. 

6—  Playing  of  musical  instruments  in 
hotels,  $2.  Theatre  at  your  disposal. 

7 —  Loud  arguments  or  swearing  in 
hotels  or  theatre,  $1. 

8 —  Muddy  shoes  in  parade,  $1. 

9 —  Dirty  shirt  fronts,  collars  and 
cuffs,  on  first  part,  $1. 

10 —  And  most  important,  mashing 
within  two  blocks  of  hotel  or  theatre.  $5. 


to  ^bai-ci..i  ir.c  explosive  style  she  ap- 
nears  to  love.  Mr.  Maison,  a  gleaming j 
Sgure  in  his  silver  mall.  r"*<ie^<j^  v^e, 
of  a  pleasant  mezza  voice.  'Witti  his 
Telran^und  Mr.  Ringlmg  gave  «ie  most 
successful  dra'matic  portrayal  of  thd 
Afternoon.  Mr.  Preston  proclaimed  the 
Kd^  measures  impressively  and 
sonorously.   From  the  chorus  there  w£s 

"7  llrge  luSce  applauded  .heartily. 
Tonight  '-The  Witch  p£  fealem"  will  be| 
sung,  al80  "Pagliacci.  R-  R-  " 

"TOSCA"  IN  EVENING 

Puccini  Opera  Performed  Well  by 
Chicago  Company 

Boston  opera  House-"Tosca,"  opera 
by  Puccini.  The  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
c(ji'npany.   The  cast: 


CavaradosBl.  AiUomo  f->'"}»,^»^'i  " 
Vanni-Marcpu>n,,  Cijwre  Anl«k->ttl. 


^Lohengrin  JK 

Boston  Opera  House— "Loheiigrin" 
opera  by  Wagner.  Chicago  Civic  Opera 
company.   The  cast: 

TCin"  Henry   Alexander  Kipnie 

fefsT'Jf/ BralDant ;  1 1 1 1 : :;. ....  .Leone  Kru«e 

Telramund   Robert  RinsUnfr 

Orlrud  ■     •  ■  .  Cyrena  Van  Gordon 

The  King's  Herald  Howard  Preston 

/Lucille  Meusel 
I  Alice  D'Hermanoy 

Fcpr  Pagree  •<  Elinor  Mario 

Anna  Correutl 


Tour  Nobles. 


f  Albert  Rapnaport 
I  Lodovico  Oliviero 
.  EiiKenio  Sandriiii 
I  Antonio  Nicolich 


Ccnduclnr  I.Henry  G.  Wehor 

Stage  Director  Charles  Moor 

Let  the  honors  for  yesterday's  "Lo- 
hengrin" performance  fall  where  they 
are  due,  namely,*  t'o  Mr.  Weber.  Since 
his  first  promising  beginnings,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  this  young  man  has  made 
strides  in  his  art;  probably  he  works 
Bnd  studies.  It  is  his  own  affair,  how- 
ever, how  he  comes  by  his  knowledge. 
A  sympathetic  understanding,  at  all 
events,  for  the  unbroken  flow  of  a  Wag- 
ner opera — even  one  as  early  as  "Lohen- 
grin"— he  has  acquired.  He  keeps  clear 
of  the  error  of  hearing  his  score  in 
episodes.  He  wastes  no  time  In  dally- 
ing over  a  lovely  melody,  as  though  he 
were  sewing  a  purple  patch  on  a  strip 
of  cloth. 

To  melody,  nevertheless,  he  allows  its 
beauty,  also  its  dramatic  significance: : 
he   does   as   much   by   instrumental!  ^  .     ^ttu^U    ^4?    Col^wi'  T?r>l 
color.  Thus  to  get  the  full  good  of  every    A    W  llCJl    01    oaiem     r  01- 
detail,  without  letting  the  movement 
lag — that  means  skill.    Compliments  to 
Mr.  Weber  da  his  artistic  growth!  As 
time  goes  on  he  will  uiidoubtedly  find/ 
ways  to  voice  more  vividly  thaii  he  did; 
yesterday  the  remote,  mystical  quality! 
that  pervades  much  of  Wagner's  score,! 
the  baleful  element  that  stands  out  in 


Mario 
Scarpia. 
  Antonio 

nfeht  Mr.  Polacco  set  the  pace.  From 
eviry  bar  he  wrung  every  atom  of  ex- 
Sion  the  music  could  be  forced  tp 
offer  He  allowed  the  singers  long 
patlses,  the  better  to  make  their  effects 
?f  action  or  song.  Other  pauses  he 
made  to  let  the  beauty,  appaiently,  of 
Ihls  or  that  sink  in.  Beauty  there  was, 
much  of  it,  beauty  of  its  oxvn  /"scious 
Opulent  kind,  for  indeed  Mr  Polacco  d  d 
d?aw  the  best  from  his  oi-chrstra  And 
the  wild  sensationalism  of  the  play  he 
did  make  tell,  directly  up  to  its  clamax 
—that  climax  ■  which,  for  many  a  day 
to  come,  cannot  fail  of  its  effect;  tpo 
fine  a  theatric  skill  has  gone  to  its 

Mr  Polacco  had  three  actors  to  help 
him  who  fell  full  into  his  vein.  They 
silaid  on  and  spared  not— rightly;  what 
Ulse  could  they  do?    Mr.  Vanni-Mar- 
'ccux,  for  instance,  troubled  not  his 
head  with  subtleties.       Bold,  rough 
strokes  Instead  he  employed  for  hisi 
high-colored    picture    of    a   man  so 
amorous,  so  brutal,  a  hypocrite  so  tinc- 
tuous,  a  reveller  in  cruelty  for  cruelties 
sake,  that  he  seemed  a  maniac.  By 
means  of  diction  extraordinarily  skil- 
ful he  made  a  series  of  brittle,  staccato 
tones  answer  very  well  for  song. 

Mr.  Gortis,  on  the  other  hand,  sang 
delightfully.  Though  he  scarcely  de- 1 
parted  from  the  tone  set  for  the  even- 
ing, he  did  refrain  from  forcing  his 
lov(?ly  voice,  and  he  was  successful  m 
introducing  into  his  song  a  very  con- 
siderable, grace,  at  no  cost  of  fervor.  He 
gave  real  character  to  his  rather  color- 
less role,  and  his  words  he  enunciated 
cl€3.rly 

So  Mftie.  Muzio  did  hers.  She  sang 
with  the  abandon  called  for  frequently 
with  beautiful  tone.  Her  view  of  Tosca 
is  not  the  most  attractive  that  ever  has 
been  seen,  but  her  way  of  It— the  spoiled 
prima  donna  of  tradition,  capricious, 
imperious,  violent^he  carried  through 
with  power.  The  smaller  roles  were  ex- 
cellently done.  A  large  company  showed 
warm  enthusiasm.  , 

After  the  opera,  very  late,  caijie  Les 
Sulphides,"  a  ballet  arranged  to  Chopin 
music.  Charles  Lanwers  conducted. 

R.  R.  Cr, 


love  with  C 

when  a  littl'-  .  -  ,  ^    ,  , 

landed  The  villagers  turn   out  sing- 

nf  inbilation.  for  the  good  villagers  were 
?rott  disappointed  at  beu^g  chea^^^^^^ 
of  a  thrilling  spectacle.  Only  the  latner^ 

ls1?elTnd' wim  S.  What  becomes 
nf  the  Madagascar  pirates,  who  with 
and  cutlasses  join  gaily  the  pro- 
cession on  the  way  to  the  scatroia,  is 
"°™1his  material  Mr  Cadman  h^s 
;:^^^le^!n« 

d^fma  hi  melodies  are  without  inher- 
^rchkrm%r^dramatic  force  ^ve^^^^^ 
i..!.n<;  in  Arnolds  lament  in  the  secoiu. 
act  over  his  lack  of  confidence  and  hit 
cowardice  in  the  first.  Nor  is  Mr  Cad- 
man more  fortunate  in  the  invention  of 
the  recitative  or  in  his  orchestration 
The  latter  is  for  the  most  part  thick,  ii 
not  muddy;  swollen  and  noi.sy  even  when 
the  situation  on  the  stage  is  simple,  and 
the  scnt-iment  of  a  gentle  nature 

The  company  did  all  in  its  power  to 
make  the  opera  interesting.  Mr.  Cad- 
man would  have  had  no  pfson  t."  com- 
plain of  the  singers  or  of  the  orchestra 
led  bv  Mr.  Weber  as  far  as  the  per- 
ormance  was  concerned.  Miss  Masons 
beautiful  voice  and  free,  pure  dellveiy 
unfortunately  had  little  to  inspire  her 
but  she  and  Mr.  Hackett  displayed  an 
artistic  simplicity  and  a  fervor  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  music  allotted  tc 
them.  The  other  parts  capably 
taken  The  opera  was  well  mounte(i, 
he  stage  management  was  carefuUy 
nianned  It  may  here  be  said  that  tne 
Sera  might  as  well  have  bee"  |ung  ir 
French  or  in  Italian  as  .i"  Eng^l'^^- 
text  was  not  the  mp^e  "itelUg^'^thp 

The  audience  aPPlfUded  with  the  cus 
tom.ary  heartiness:  there  were  the  cus 
ternary  curtain  calls.  ..p.ciiflpri 
A  stirring  performance  of  Pagnacci 
foltowed  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  w.tl|agai,  ti 
the  requi.site  Italian  fire.  Mme.  Noren  : 
took  the  part  «f  Nedda;  Mr.  Ansseai 
wS^the  Canio;  Mr.  Montesano  playec 
malicious  Tonio;,  Mr.  Oliviero  wa 
the  Beppo;  Mr.  Defrere,  the  Si  vio,  wh 
brouiht^on  the  tragedy  by  his  poo. 
concealed    passion    for    Nedda,    wh  u 
Tonio  had.  his  Uttle  revenge  on  th 
lieht-skirt   for   her   rejection    of  hi 
clumsy  advances.   Mr.  Montesanto  san 
the  too  famous  Prologue  with  muc 
more  than  usual  attention  to.  dramati 
detail.   Mr.  Aasseau  gave  an  impi-essiv 
nortrayal  of  Canio.   Even  m  the  open 
icene  where  he  tells  the  villager 
^  What  a  stroller's  life  really  is,  the  bruta 
'end  was  foreshadowed.  The  audienc 
1  not  dismissed  Ull  a  late  hour 

The  opera  tonight  wi^l  be  Massenet 
"Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  with  M  e 
Garden  and  Messrs.  Mo]ica   Cotreul  « 
Preston,  Defrere,  Nicolich.  Mr.  Polacc^ml^t 
I  will  conduct. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 

When  "A  Witch  of  Salem,"  an  opera 
in  two  acts,  was  produced  on  Dec.  8, 
the  oaieiui  eiemeni,  tnau  j>.-aiius  "uu  .i.  i  ^gjg  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Civic 
contrast.  Dull,  though,  he  did  not  let  [  q  ^^.^  Company,  now  at  the  Boston 
one  page  become— and  that,  in  the  case  j  Q^gj.^  Hou.se,  the  chief  singers  were 
p£  "Lohengrin,"  is  in  itself  a  feat. 

Mr.  Moor  set  his  stage  in  the  goo^  old 
vay  He  might  have  done  worse:  if  that 
way  were  not  likeable,  it  could  hardly 
have  held  its  own  so  long.  Most  people 
do  dote  on  sheer  bulk,  be  it  in  bawled 
top  notes  or  in  crowds  on  a  stage.  Prob- 
ably in  their  hearts,  they  don't  care 
much  if  or  not  those  crowds  are  grouped 
picturesquely  and  naturally,  or  if  they 
move  about  according  to  the  leadings  of 
reason.  From  the  point  of  view  oi 
sumptuousness  the  most  exacting  person 
could  ask  no  more  than  Mr.  Moor  gave 

The  .'^irigers  all  gave  what  they  could: 
their  diction  especially  was  admirab.e. 
Mr  Kipnis  led,  because  of  his  animated 
delivef-y  of  the  king  s  dreary  text  not  to 
forget  his  noble  voice.  Though  he  pro- 
nounced his  German  outstandingly 
well,  he  was  forced  ta  sing  so  many  of 
his  measures  far  to  the  rear  of  the  stage 
that  not  all  his  sentences  told.  Be- 
cause of  his  position,  furthermore,  per- 
sons addressing  him  had  to  turn  their 
backs  square  to  his  face  or  else  to  the 
audience;  for  the  most  party  they  chose, 
naturally  enough,  the  audience. 

Miss'  Kruse,  so  long  as  half  voice 
would  do,  sans  cwoetly  and  tastefully. 
She  had  beautiful  lone  at  her  command 
bv  til"  ^'n^-'  -^^  '  '  .i^'i''d  the  cantilena 
_(  1,  In  this  same 

pg^t  n  showed  how 


Opera  Hou.se,  the  chief  singers  were 
Mmes.  Norena,  Freund,  Pavloska,  Jack- 
son, Lenska  and  Messrs.  Hackett,  Pres- 
ton, Cotreuil,  and  Mojica.  Mr.  Weber 
conducted.  The  cast  last  night  for  the 
first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Bos- 
ton was  as  follow? : 

\ri"i!ri  Talbot  riiarles  Hackett 

NHi'naniel  Willoutrhby   Howard  Preston 

Thoma.s  Bowen   Chase  Baro.neo 

Deti'on  Fairfii  ld   Jose  Moj.ca 

Clans  WUIous-hb.v  v^'^U'^  Mason 

Eliziilieli*  Wiiloughby'   Luoille  Meu=pl 

Sheila   Melo.v   Irene  Pavlosk.i 

Anne  Bowen   Lorna  Doone  Jackson 

Tibll'da,  an  Indian  Servant  . AugnstaLenBka 
Conduclor  Henry  G.  VTebcr 

The  librettist,  Nelle  Richmond  Eber- 
hart,  gave  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 
a  sufficiently  dramatic  sketch  for  a  short 
opera.  The  story  is  in  its  essence  a 
simple  one.  Sheila,  a  ward  of  Willough- 
by  in  Salem  at  the  time  when  the  Black 
Man  was  in  the  woods  or  in  the  street 
at,  midnight  with  his  book  to  be  signed 
bv  future  witehes,  was  in  love  with  Ar- 
nold. He  forgetting  what  he  remem- 
bered as  a  bov  and  girl  affair,  loves 
Claris,  who  does  not  believe  in  witeh- 
craft  To  win  Arnold  back.  Sheila,  the 
Irish  girl,  lets  down  her  hair,  dances 
coquettishly.  and  at  last  falls  into  his 
lap  He  repulses  her  but  gently,  as  one 
who  would  say:  "Naughty,  naughty.  Go 
away  Sheila.  Don't  you  know  1  a,m  in 


THE  'VmiTER'S  DILEMMA 

(For  As  the  VTotIA  'Wars) 

Said  the  tyro  to  an  editor:  "I  have 

a  story  here. 
Which  friends  have  said  Is  quite  as 

good  as  any  that  appear 
In  our  best  magazines  today,  and  so 

I  offer  it,  ,   ^  ,^  .„ 

Assured  that  If  'tis  published  it  wlU 

make  a  mighty  hit." 

To  which  the  editor  replied:  "Though 

good  your  story  be, 
We  could  not  think  of  using  It,  be 

cause,  my  friend,  you  see 
You  have  no  reputation,  and  we  never 

even  read 

The  •writings  of  a  novice,  though  they 
may  be  good  Indeed." 

The  novice  mused  within  himself:  "My 
ailment  is  acute;   

They  will  not  publish  what  I  write 
until  I  win  repute; 

I  cannot  win  repute  unless  they  pub- 
lish what  I  write. 

And  so  it  seems  the  editors  have  tied 
me  gol-darned  tight, ' 

CHARLES  EDGAR  ALLEN 


There  Is  somewhere  a  half-way  house  died 
between  the  specialist-the  man  who. 
knows  more  and  more  about  less  and.  4s 
less-and  the  dilettante,  who  knovre"  < 
less  and  less  aboi^_  moi^^and^rn^ore 

  • 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  AGAIN 

Some  time  ago  The  Boston  Heralds 
published  a  story  about  Mount  Holyoke- 
I  Seminary  under  the  reign  of  Mary  Lyon 
I  We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
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i.voke  i  liuve  iL-lt  lalluciice.  In  Um. 
iities,  at  the  formative  age  of  14,  Ii 
sent,  a  raw  girl  from  a  middle  West 
u.  to  an  educational  Institution,  tlie 
lie  part  of  wliicli  was  advertised 
lie  catalogue  as  run  on  "the  Mount 
oke  plan.  "  That  meant  the  young 
s  in  attendance  were  the  worst  and 
in  the  state. 

confess  I  never  saw  In  black  and 
le  the  regulations  of  the  "Mount 
voke  plan,"  but  I  felt  "em.  There 
1   didn't  seem  to  be  anything  we 
lid  do  that  was  "moral,"  and  so  many 
ings  we  did  that  were  "immoral."' 
r  instance:  I  was  made  to  understand 
t  at  14  I  was  on  the  downward  trail 
a  the  preceptress  found  me  one  day 
I  ho  dormitory  lawn  looking  for  a 
jr-k\afed  clover,  for,  as  I  said,  I  was 
>t  from  the  farm  and  knew  clover 
len  I  saw  it.  Another  time  I  was  ob 
•ved  to  be  watching  from  a  dormitory 
ndow  the  young  men  of  the  Institu 
in  playing  baseball  at  a  distance  of 
c-fourth  a  mile  away.  I  wouldn't  for 
irlds  write  down  the  words  the  pre- 
aebtress  called  me  on  that  occasion.  I 
mmitted  other  crimes  not  quite  so 
d,  but  I  don't  want  to  think  of  them. 
'|didn"t  return  for  the  second  year;  I 
ppose  my  parents  were  advised  that 
withdraw."  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a 
ftcaiijung  man  say:  "Mount  Holyoke  is  an 
ai  iiis  ful  place,  but  they  do  send  out  some 
ghty  fine  girls." 

About  the  report  that  the  Atlantic 
snthly  was  forbidden  to  girls  at  Mount 
ii'tti  ''yoke.  Not  long  ago  I  got  a  new  dress 

iniai 

It, 


d  I  cut  the  hem  down  as  much  as 
ssible.  A  friend,  calling,  said:  "In 
>ston  skirts  are  worn  as  high  as  the 
lantic  Monthly'";  and  here  was  mine 
a  la  Saturday  Evening  Post!  Another 
end  comforted  me  by  saying:  "But 
u  know  the  Atlantic  Monthly  stands 
e  very  highest." 

CYNTHIA  ROWBUST. 
Arlington  Heights. 

THROWING  SALT 

n  anonymous  corresijondent  writes 
?rning  the  verse  published  In  this 
nin  some  time  ago: 
"O  never  sit  down  at  the  table 
When  the  number  is  thirteen. 

And  lest  witches  be  there 

Put  salt  in  your  beer 
And  scrape  your  platter  clean." 


',ind  white — 
the  carved,  sure  si  - 

and  Ki  cii 
Cry  of  wind  In  the  night  ... 
And  silence  like  the  lips  of  one  Just 
dead  ■  .  . 
God,  how  the  hours  fly 
When   moonlight   flaunts   across  tne 
darkened  bed 
Of  one  who  waits  to  die  1 
Cambridge.         ^  • 

As  the  World  Wags:  1 
Manager— You're  sure  her  accident 

was  faked?  ,  ,  _.„„^,^ 

Investigator — Sure,  she  said  she  caugnt 
her  heel  In  her  skirt. 

AN  UNPREFERRKD  BRUNETTE. 

It  Is  a  figment  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive  a  gigantic  black  man  striding 
over  the  world  with  a  banjo  In  one 
hand  and  a  saxophone  in  the  other 
disintegrating  the  British  empire.— Ar- 
thur Bliss. 

The  curious  notion  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury that  we  are  rational  creatures,  de- 
ciding deliberately  what  Is  best  for  us, 
is  psychologically  lunatic— The  Rev,  G. 
A.  Studdert-Kennedy. 

if  /  /  V  ^  ^ 
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the  World  Wags: 
Throwing  salt  over  the  shoulder  is  re- 
[ious  in  its  origin,  and  dates  back  to 
gan  times  when  the  master  of  the 
!<orei4use,  before  asking  his  guests  to  begin 
ing  the  good  things  on  his  table, 
,rew  a  pinch  of  salt  into  the  burning 
ilidlazier  before  the  Lares  and  Penates  in 
s  hall  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
Id  his  wealth  and  everything  else  by 
e  high  favor  of  the  •'divine  deities" 
d  not  by  any  merit  of  his  own.  When 
i^ds  and  goddesses  disappeared  to  make  , 
;e  for  the  one  high  immortal  Deity,  i 

-  brazier  disappeared  also,  but  the  I 
It  was  still  thrown  on  the  floor  In 
crifice,  because  for  many  years  salt  ' 
■.s  a  most  costly  item  in  household  ex- 

and  valued  highly  for  its  whole- 
effects.    The  saying  of  a  "grace 
fore  meat"  which  used  to  be  the  cus- 
in  all  Christian  households  really 

—  the  place  of  this  salt  ceremony 
■cause  it  acknowledged  in  words  the  ' 
mighty  as  the  giver  of  all  good  things 
le  salt  throwing  has  continued  as  a 
perstition.  The  underlying  thought 
:  "I  willingly  sacrifice  something  I 
lue  highly  to  the  Supreme  Power  so 
to  prove  I  am  not  guilty  of  presump- 
m. '  (This  was  the  worst  fault  in  re- 
'0"-^  \  ANON. 
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At  least  two  columns  of  The  Herald 
uld  be  filled  with  an  account  of 
.nous  superstitions  connected  with 
It  in  ancient  and  modern  times  In 
eland  in  the  old  days,  women  iii  the 
reet  and  girls  from  the  windows 
[rinkled  wheat  and  salt  on  anyone 
itering  on  pubUc  office.  Before  seed 
IS  put  Into  the  ground,  the  mistress 
the  family  sent  salt  into  the  field 
this  custom  observed  anywhere  iri 
eland  today?  As  for  spilling  salt 
the  table,  let  us  quote  from  John 
aules  Mag-astromancers  posed  and 
izzled." 

"I  have  read  it  In  an  orthodox  divine 
at  he  knew  a  young  gentleman  who 
'  chance,  spilling  the  salt  on  the  table 
me  that  sat  with  him  said  merrily  to 
m  that  it  was  an  ill  omen,  and  wish't 
m  take  heed  to  himself  that  day 
f  which  the  young  man  was  so  super- 
itiously  credulous,  that  It  would  not 
out  of  his  mind;  and  going  abroad 
lat  day,  got  a  woimd,  of  which  he 
led  not  long  after." 

?  the  World  Wags: 
-l^  Out  in  Iowa,  the  bootleggers  are 
^'    ising  the  price  of  likker  on  account  of 
ivlng  to  put  alcohol  in  It  to  keep  it 
om  freezing.  H  B  L. 


,j  THE  DARKENED  BOVU 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
rt*  nder  a  winter  moon,  the  snowdrift's 

...»  sheen 


Boston  Opera  House:  "Le  Jongleur 
de  Notre  Dame,"  opera  by  Massenet; 

Chicago  Civic   opera   company.  The 
cast: 

T„a,„   Mary  Garden 

Ron  face  Cesare  Formich; 

The  Prior   Edouard  Cotreuil 

The  Monk  Poet   •  ''"f  T.^ilVnn 

The  Monk  Painter   Howard  Preston 

The  Monk  Scnlptor  Antoiuo  NieoUch 

The  Monk  Musician   ...  .Desire  Defreie 

Conductor   ,^°]SZ°r. 

Stage  Director  Charles  Moor 

Here  was  a  performance  of  many 
excellent  features.  Mr.  Polacco,  to  be- 
gin at  the  top,  made  the  utmost  of  Mas- 
senet's over-exquisite  score.  He  re- 
frained from  adding  sugar  to  a  confec- 
tion already  quite  sweet  enough;  he  con- 
trived on  the  contrary,  by  stressing 
touches  of  robustness  there  are,  to  tone 
seme  of  that  saccharine  quality  down. 
So  beauty  remained,  and  charm — and 
in  Massenet,  at  his  best,  there  are  much 
of  both.  All  hail,  then,  to  Mr.  Polacco 
for  giving  his  due  to  a  composer  often 
maltreated. 

The  first  act,  of  course,  neither  Mr. 
Polacco  nor  anybody  else,  on  the  stage, 
behind  it  or  in  the  pit,  could  raise  out 
of  the  slough  of  dulness.  The  convent 
scene,  however,  thanks  to  the  delicious 
comedy  of  the  artist  monks  and  the 
'  clever  characterizations  and  the  natural 
I  behavior  of  the  chorus,  offered  a  de- 
llightful  half  hour.  The  sentimental  ap- 
peal, the  musical  charm  of  the  closing 
I  scene,  also  made  themselves  felt;  no- 
body rubbed  the  sentiment  in  until  it 
turned  maudlin. 

i    As  for  the  principal  performers,  Mr. 
Cotreuil  sang  smoothly  and  sonorously. 
I  Mr.  Formichi  likewise  sang  very  well 
i  indeed,  particularly  his  song  of  the 
;  humble  sage  bush— though  never  a  jolly 
old  cook,  it  is  safe  to  say,  yet  told  a 
I  simple  tale  so  in  the  terms  of  a  dra- 
matic cantata.   This  same  old  cook,  in 
other  respects,  Mr.  Formichi  character- 
ized neatly. 

There  remains  Miss  Garden,  who  sang 
and  danced  so  charmingly.  There  comes 
a  time,  as  everybody  knows,  when  operas 
need  to  be  "restudied."  Has  not  the 
I  time  come  when  the  art  of  Miss  Gar- 
iden  should  be  studied  anew? 

Last  night  Miss  Garden,  from  the 
I  technical  point  of  - view,  the  musical 
land  the  expressive,  sang  admirably.  As 
jan  actress,  on  the  other  hand,  surely 
she  feU  below  her  high  repute.  She 


pailO,  With  glUTipsrs 
ties  by  the  sea,  ar- 
iiu.iii  at  i'urioiine  the  audience 
wandered  at  the  strange  villa  of,  Sem 
Benelll,  the  author  of  The  Jest  and 
■'The  Love  of  Three  Kings  '  As^^e  ^tory 
goe.s  the  villa  was  paid  for  by  the 
imerican  royalties  on  the  former  p  ay^ 
There  was  a  stop  at  Verona,  time 
enough  to  see  the  old  houses,  churches 
the  house  of  Capulet,  the  tomb  of 
Jullet-if  the  legends  are  to  be  believed 
—the  Roman  arena.  And  here  was  a 
sign  illustrative  of  the  present  anti- 
piofanlty  campaign.  As  Mr.  Holmes  re- 
marked, Italian  profanity  is  so  pic- 
turesque it  would  be  a  pity  If  it  should 
disappear. 

The  pictures  of  Venice  were  morp 
familiar,  but  those  of  Urbino,  Gubbl(T. 
Orvieto  (famo^is  for  its  wine  which 
will  not  bear  exportation;  and  for  iu« 
cathedral)  Spolato,  A.ssisi  were  new  to, 
the  great  majority  in  the  audience  Tliei 
oxen  in  the  Urbino  market  excited  ad- 
miration. Siena  and  Pisa  were  visited 
How  women  are  more  or  less  cheeriui 
beasts  of  burden  in  these  towns  was 
vividly  brought  home.  An  especially 
beautiful  view  was  that  of  the  Baptistery 
at  Pisa  by  moonlight. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  travel  revue, 
the  pictures  were  of  Naples,  Vesuvius, 
Pompeii,  Sorrento,  Capri,  Amalft— places 
better  known,  but  none  the  less  to  be 
revisited.  Again  there  was  a  very  largej 
audience.  

'UlTCiiAND' 

"The  Last  Command,"  a  film  drama, 
starring  Emil  Jannmgs,  written  by 
Lajos  Biro,  directed  by  Josef  von  Stern- 
berg and  presented  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

Gfn.  DoI?-orucki  Emil  .Tannins:? 

Natascha  Evelyn  Brent 

Leo   William  Powell 

Sersre.  the  valet  Michael  VisaroCI 

This  is  the  second  American-made 
picture  using  the  remarkable  genius  of 
Emil  Jannings  and  is  even  better  than 
the  first  and  excellent  "The  Way  of 
All  Flesh."  There  is,  necessarily,  some- 
thing reminiscent  about  Herr  Jannings's 
foreign  pictures  in  his  current  work. 
"The  Last  Laugh"  and  "Variety"  were 
film  masterpieces  and  it  is  not  given 
to  man  to  make  more  than  a  reason- 
able share  of  masterpieces  during  his 
life. 

"The  Last  Command"  hinges  its 
dramatic  breaking  of  a  proud  man  on 
the  loss  of  his  coat,  just  as  "The  Last 
Laugh"  changed  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  old  doorman,  but  the  present 
film  has  other  points  in  its  favor.  It 
it  plotted  with  originality.  It  is  cleverly 
directed  and  one  can  sit  before  it  and 
not  be  sure  what  the  next  few  feet  of 
film  win  disclose. 

The  cry  for  "action — we  must  have 
action"  is  merely  a  whisper  as  Emil 
Jannings  stalks  in  as  a  palsied  and 
broken  Russian  nobleman  who  has 
turned  to  the  screen  as  a  means  of 
making  a  living  when  his  own  class 
and  accomplishments  are  broken  on 
the  wheel  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
He  is  shown  being  shoved  and  pushed 
by  a  crowd  of  extra  men  as  they  gather 
like  a  pack  of  wolves  for  their  film  ac- 
coutrements. The  old  man  has  been 
discovered  for  what  he  was  once  and 
is  to  play  the  part  of  a  Russian  gen- 
eral. He  takes  from  his  pocket  a 
decoration,  the  only  thing  remaining  of 
his  past  glory  and  puts  it  on  his  splen- 
did uniform.  ■  The  extra-brotherhood 
ridicule  him  and  as  he  looks  into  his 
make-up  box  mirror,   a  shaking  and 

  --  -     -       .  if  v„oiT  disheartened  old  man,  the  film  is  cut 

had  a  boy  to  impersonate,  (^r  it  may  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  .^^^^ 

be,  a  young  man.  A  young  girl  inf  ead  |  general  of  the  Czar's  great 

she  set  forward— and  not,  at  that,  at  ^.^.g^ 

young  girl  closely  observed,  but  the  I  episodes  leading  to  the  revolu- 

young  girl  type  too  often  seen  on  tne  i^^^       ^^^^^  screen.    One  finds 

stage.  Why  does  not  Miss  Garden,  ii  |  jj^g  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^  y^^^  elegance, 
Jean  she  must  play,  spend  a  few  hours;  j^^^^  intelligence  has  been  used  in  this 
in  a  boys'  school,  to  learn  at  least  the; 

motions?  As  a  singer  it  was  that  Miss  Eventually  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
Garden  shone  last  night,  and  shme  m-  imperialistic  army  that  are  handy  are 
Ideed  she  did.  Will  re-study  lead  to  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^     Jannings  as  Dol- 

ichange  of  the  usual  view?  gorucki  is  among  them.    He  falls  with 

the    opera    came    a    pauei,  j^^^  ^.g^^         j^^^j,  {q^^^^  iq  ),g 


After 


"Capriccio  Espagnole,     the  music  oy  gg^eiely  but  not  mortally  wounded. 
toimsky-Korsakov.  Charles  Lavwers  con- 
&ucted.    "JRomeo  et  Juliette"  will,  be 
^ung  this  afternoon;  tonight,  "Aida.^ 

BURTON  HOLMES 
TALKS  ON  ITALY 

Burton  Holmes  gave  the  last  of  the 
present  season  of  his  travel  revues  last 
night  in  Svmphony  Hall.  There  ^iU  be 
a  repetition  tomorrow  afternoon.  Thfe 
subject  was  "The  Heart  of  Italy. 
Towns  were  visited  and  pictures  shown, 
some  of  which  were  probably  put  on  the 
.screen  for  the  fir.st  time  in  any 
travelogue  or  travel  revue.  These  pic- 
tures were  not  6nly  interesting  through 
historical  associations,  they  were  often 
beautiful  in  themselves. 


By  PHn  ii  li  .1  . 
Boston  Opera  House;  ctiicAv,<>  civic 
opera  company,  afternoon  performance, 
"Romeo  ct  Juliette,"  opera  in  five  acts 
and  six  scenes;  text  by  Jules  Barbler 
and  Michel  Carre;  music  by  Charles 
Gounod.  Produced  at  tlie  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Paris,  on  April  27,  1867;  Mmcs. 
Carvalho,  Dara,  Duclos;  Messrs.  Michot, 
Barre,  Puget,  Laurent,  Troy,  Cazeau, 
Neveu,  Wartel.  Revised  and  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  Nov.  28.  1888: 
Adelina  Patti,  and  Mmes.  Agussol,  I 
Canti;  Mes.srs.  Jean  de  Reszke,  Delmas, 
Muratet.  Melchissedec.  Tequi.  Ballard. 
First  performance  in  the  United  States 
at  New  York,  Nov.  15,  1867:  Minnie 
Hauk  and  Mme.  Fleury;  Messrs.  Pen- 
cani,  Orlandini,  Antonucci,  Medini, 
Testa,  Barili,  Mueller,  Velden,  Reich- 
ardt.  This  performance  was  in  Italian. 
The  cast  yesterday  afternoon  was  as 
follows: 

Capnlet   ....Cesare  Formichi 

Juliet  Edith  Mason 

Tvhalt  '  .Tose  Mojica 

Romeo   Charles  Harkett 

Meriutio   Desire  Defi'ere 

Ptephano   Irene  Pavlosk.a 

Duke  of  Verona   Antonio  Nifolich 

Friar  Lawrenco   Erlouard  Cotreuil 

Gertrude   Maria  Claossens 

Grei-'orio   Kupenio  Sandrini 

Paris  Alhr'rt  Ramiaport 

Meyerbeer  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
composer  should  not  presume  to  take 
for  an  operatic  subject  any  great  work 
in  another  branch  of  art.  Many  have 
cried  out  against  Gounod  for  his 
"Faust"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet";  fool- 
ishly abused  him,  for  he  set  music  to 
the  librettists's  version  of  the  famous 
stories:  not  to  Goethe  and  Shakespeare. 
It  could  be  wished  that  he  had 
not  written  the  Waltz  for  Juliet — in 
which  the  music  plays  havoc  with  the 
words — nor  had  put  the  "Jewel"  song 
in  the  mouth .  of  Marguerite;  but  in 
these  instances  he  sacrificed  himself  to 
Mme.  Carvalho,  who  wi.shed  to  display 
her  virtuosity.  (Gounod,  like  the  cele- 
brated Inca,  could  not  say  "no"  to  any 
woman;  in  which  respect  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Massenet.) 

Some  object  to  the  introduction  of  a 
page  acted  by  a  woman.  The  objection 
is  not  substantial  if  Stephano  is  a  pret- 
ty woman  with  sculptural  legs,  an  ap- 
parition like  Miss  Guercia  who  dazzled 
the  eyes  and  disturbed  critical  judgment 
in  the  old  days  of  opera  in  Mechanics 
Building. 

Whether  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  or 
"Faust"  is  the  more  engrossing  opera 
is  a  subject  for  academic  discussion. 
There  are  charming  pages,  there  are 
dramatic  pages  in  both.  Modem  com- 
posers, though  they  may  affect  dis- 
paragement of  Gounod's  talent,  have 
been  Influenced  by  him  down  to  the 
present  day.  There  is  this  to  be  said: 
a  melody  by  Gounod,  in  opera,  oratorio, 
or  song,  is  pure  Gounod.  One  can  not 
attribute  it  to  any  other  composer.  Let 
this  also  be  said  to  his  credit:  he  re- 
spected his  singers,  wrote  admirably  for 
them,  and  did  not  believe  that  the  or- 
chestra—though he  wrote  skilfully  for 
instruments— should  assume  the  most 
1  important  part. 

The  performance  yesterday  was  in 
many  respects  interesting.  The  opera 
was  sumptuously  mounted.  Capulet 
I  probably  did  not  have  a  baUroom  so 
magnificently  proportioned  as  the  one 
\  seen  yesterday,  and  we  doubt  if  his  gar- 
den was  comparable  to  the  one  devised 
!  by  the  Chicago  artists.  There  were  a 
few  returns  to  old  operatic  convention- 
alities in  the  stage  m.anagement.  Mer- 
cutio  sang  the  stupid  song  about  Queen 
Mab  to  the  audience  while  Romeo 
leaned  pensively  on  a  chair  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  and  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Montague  stood  respectfully 
in'  the'  background. 

Miss  Mason  was  a  charming  Juliet, 
in  appearance,  action  and  song.  She 
almost  stripped  the  "Waltz"  of  its  in- 
herent vulgarity  by  being  playful  confi- 
dentially with  her  nurse  instead  of  sing- 
ing it  as  a  concert  air  for  the  eagerly 
anticipated  applause.    How  easily  she 
sings!    With   what  sympathetic  tonal 
purity!  She  moved  the  audience  by  her 
sustained  song,  by  her  unaffected  girl- 
ishness  and  later  by  her  womanly  ar- 
dor: she  aroused  enthusiasm  by  the 
masterly  swelling  of  a  note  in  the  final 
cadence  of  the  "Waltz." 
Dolgorucki  lives  to  die  another  dav  1    Mr.  Hackett  was  now  a  fervent  lover; 
and  "The  Last  Command"  was  issued  :  now  spirited  in  the  duel  scene.  When 
in  Hollywood  when  the  old  gentleman  i  the  music  called  for  comparatively  quiet 
forgets  for  the  moment  that  he  is  not  .expression,  as  in  the  measures  just  be- 

i  fore  Romeo  leaves  the  garden,  the  vocal 
quality  was  beautiful.  In  more  Im- 
passioned moments  it  was  decidedly 
nasal  and  there  was  the  suggestion  ol 
unnecessary  effort.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Hackett  does  not  free  himself  from 
this  nasal  delivery.  In  other  respect,; 
he  is  an  accomplished,  well-graced 
artist. 

Mr.  Formichi  as  the  good  man  Capu- 
let radiated  beneficence  and  joy  in  the 
ballroom  scene.  Mr.  Mojica  was  a 
spirited  Tybalt.  Whatever  role  he  as- 
sumes, he  gives  character  to  it.  He  can 
i  be  dramatic  in  song  as  well  as  in  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Cotreuil 's  noble  organ  was 
finely  used,  not  abused.  The  dignity 
and  humanity  of  his  Friar  Lawrence 
was  a  feature  of  the  performance.  Yes- 


what  he  was  once.  "The  Last  Com- 
mand" is  the  best  picture  that  has  come 
from  Hollywood,  France,  England  or 
Germany  in  many  moons. 

One  is  always  assured  of  a  sumptuous 
surrounding  program  at  this  theatre, 
but  in  this  instance  the  photoplay  does 
not  need  It.    It  Is  there,  however. 

C.  M.  D. 
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toiday  was  not  one  ol  Miss  Pavloska's 
cbvs.  She  did  not  reconcile  us  to  the 
in.t'roduclion  of  Stephano  with  a  song. 
Mr  Defrere  was  a  capital  Mercutio. 
That  he  did  not  arouse  aoplause  by  the 
Oueen  Mah  song  was  Gounod's  fault. 
'>ir  Polacco  conducted  with  his  cas- 
':)inary  musical  and  dramatic  insight. 
A  very  large  audience  was  much  pleased. 

"AIDA"  EVENING  BILL 

(  laudia  Muzio  and   Marshall  Sing 
Leading  Roles 
Boston  Opera  House.  Aida,  opera  by 
Verdi.  The  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany. The  cast: 

Kiiit-  


.  .1-  work  was  if 

lo'be  ade<iuate' bai  not  starlling.  The 
young  bov  left  a  definite  imPjeS!.»on.  Ho 
was  a  dreamy  younsster  as  fair  as  Pan. 

Most  of  t'he  credit  for  this  interesting 
ami  unusual  film  must  go  to  the  d.- 
fecioi  however,  with  the  cameraman 
setting  hearty  commendation. 
^  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari"  is  »n- 
flthar  film  which  is  fantastic,  but,  mtb 
more  depth  and  purpose  than  is  usual 
hi  our  customary  film  entertainment, 
it  is  another  p.sychical  study  and  seeps, 
interest  at  white  heat.  It  would  aga.n 
be  wrong  to  tell  its  story  because  any-' 
lone  wishing  to  feel  the  power  of  the 
'  screen  can  do  so  at  Symphony  ha"  this 
week.  ^- 


aXT 


ChasP  BaromPu 
.\il'-usla  Lenskii 
Charlen  M:>l■^lla^ 
,  .riaticlia  Muzm 

.  .  .Alexander  Km>iii>- 

■^3•r^c^.^;.•.■.V.v.■^•■«•^ 

COM-Inao..  Ro'"^'-«>  M<.,MM.o"i 

A  very  good  performance  was  that 
last  night  of  "Aida."  Tlie  fineness,  of 
course,  that  Verdi  himself  would  have 
exacted,  if  what  we  read  of  his  ways 
is  true,  was  lacking.  Where,  though, 
,;ist  at  the  present,  could  this  fineness 
found?  For  that  we  must  wait  till  j 
Aida,"  long  forgotten,  is  accorded,  in 
some  future  revival,  the  respectful  pains 
tine  an  antique.  I 
On  its  0^11  level,  nevertheless,  the 
prformance  hnd  its  merits.  The  setting 
as  very  magnificant.  tasteful  as  well. 
Ill  the  stage  Mr.  Moor  made  his  forces 
';^nd  about  in  effective  groups,  Mr.  Mo- 
mroni  made  his  in  the  pit  refrain 
•om  too  much  of  the  noise  which 
Aida"  seems  to  invite;  animation,  too, 
he  secured,  though  not  exactly  brilliancy 
or  the  highest  degree  of  euphony. 

On  the  stage  there  was  also  Mr. 
Bonelli,  as  wild  an  Ethiopian  in  look 
,ind  bearing  as  one  could  wish  to  see, 
'  vet  still  a  man.  not,  like  too  many  Am- 
\  ona-sros,  a  gorilla.    Without  one  super- 
fluous  or  meaningless  gesture,  Mr.  Bo- 
1  aelli  gave  a  powerfully  imaginative  im- 
personation of  a  savage  who  was  yet  a 
king.    He  sang  superbly. 

Like  a  king  Mr.  Kipnis  bore  himself, 
hough  he  was  only  a  high  priest,  and 
urpassingly  well  he  sang.  Miss  Lenska 
ang  with  beautiful  voice,  smoothly,  and 
"■ith  refreshing  ease.  Miss  Muzio,  in  the 
iieat  ensembles  where  she  had  to  mmd 
what  she  was  doing,  sang  with  brilliant 
tone  that  dominated  all.  At  other  times 
^he  appeared  curiously  tolerant  of  tone 
iorced  and  harsh.  She  acted  with  lull 
luthoritv.  For  two  acts  Mr.  Marshall 
>ang  in  the  way  he  seems  now  to  have 
made  permanently  his  own.  a  -^'ay  that 
pleases,  for  he  was  well  applauded.  Mr. 
Baromeo  lent  a  fine  voice  to  the  occa- 
sion and  genuine  skill  in  its  use. 

The  audience,  very  large,  showed  every 
iign  of  content.  ^B.  R.  G, 

.  "LAST  MOMENT" 

'•The  Last  Moment"  a  first  showing 
of  afAmerican  S^n^  di«<='f 
Feios  and  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Call 
lllT"  a  German  film,  were  presented 
•It   symphony   hall   last  evemng  by 

%Tse°ems  no  less  than  a  most  extra- 
ordinary feat  to  catch  with  the  camera 
those  moments  that  appear  just  be- 

'^i^  ilfotioTpi'ctSre  wm  recall^some  o 

res^fyl^  ^S'^S^^ect^of^^-The'^fa^ 
;  Moment  "'however,  is  a  drowning  man 
S^id  iSs  Ufe  flashes  before  him  from 
time  he  was  a  small  boy  to  the  last 
faiefJu    incident   which    makes  him 
,  choose  quiet  oblivion.  ^  ,   .     ^  o„tii-P 
'     This  may  sound  harsh,  but  the  entire 
Inxture    the  theme,  backgrounds,  use 
;      camera  angles  and  character  de- 
■  velopement  has  been  treated  ^"n.  f° 
deft  a  hand,  so  cannily  photographed 
land  withal  in  so  rational  a  manner 
i  that  the  screen  gives  a  powerful  ghmpse 
of  the  soul  of  a  man. 
1    He  isn  t  a  perfect  man,  he  trips  ap 
'  in  his  journey  but  lie  succeeds  ui  the 
'  iundamentals.  he  changes  from  a  weak, 
mother-boy  to  a  great,  actoi  ^ne 
Theatre.  He  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
great  and  play  Hamlet,  at  least  that  is 
the  idea  suggested  successfully . 

It  is  not  fair  to  divulge  more  of  the 
niot  needless  to  say  the  picture  is-  a 
ereat  work.    K  tells  its  story  plainly, 
frat  t!^V^  the  acting  seems  ove. -pro- 
nounced one  should  remember  chat  .nu 
s  a""  a  phase  of  the  mind,  it  is  said, 
l  iiist  before  it  releases  existence. 
^  OtW  Mathieson,  who  played  the  pnn- 
cioal  role   shaded  his  performance,  a 
I  S%  difficult  performance.  With  a  keen 
eSe  of  the  dramatic  values,  His  callow, 
1  outh  was  all  of  that  but  his  manhood 
look  on  a  new  dignity  and  h'S  tot  r  m- 
nortance  gave  hmi  a  poise  and  polish] 
-      diffePent  women  appeared  for  si^ 


FRITZ  KREISLER 
IN  SYMPHONY  HALLI 

Crowds  Enjoy  Performance  of 
Great  Violin  Artist 

The  name  of  Fritz  Kreisler,  who  gave 
aTecltal  in  Symphony  fall  yesterday 
has  long  become  part  of  a  legend.  He 
p^mes  the  art  of  violin  playmg  as 
Lderewski  personifies  the  Piano  and 
Casals  the  cello.  Reu|we^„\  ''phrase: 

rich  tone  and  songim  '"'^JTgisier  in 
ization,  Kreisler  Plays  for  us  wu^n 


isabelle  Burnada,  a  mezzo-soprado.  who        g've  h^r  fl^^*/;"*^^^^;^ 
Boston  tomorrow  night,  is  knowTa  in  private  as  Isabelle  ^eja  Giroday  Born 
on  the  island  of  Mauritius,  of  French-English  parentag^  she  went  ^^^^^^^^ 
age  of  nine  to  Canada.  Her  family  settled  in  the  West,  H^"- J"'.  " , 

music  ^vas  Patrick  Burns  of  Calgary.   Last  year  she  returned  ^^^^ 
v.'here  she  had  pursued  her  studies  for  six  years.   She  E^^^^^^^/f^^'^fj^JJ"^ 
luccess  in  New  York  last  November.  Four  years  ago  .she  made       debut  as, 
Orpheus  at  Orange,  France,  taking  the  role  at  short  notice  on  account  of  the  ^ 
Illness  of  Marcel  Boudouresque,  who  was  one  of  her  teachers. 

Albin  Steindel,  violinist,  who'^mb^ThTsololst  at  the'People's  Symphony 
orchestra,  Albin.  who  Is  now  here  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  ^v^^ 
When  he  was  seven  years  old,  as  the  story  goes,  he  played  a  concerto  ov 
Vieuxtemps  in  Berlin.  Having  studied  further,  he  toured  ^>f  h  s  father 
and  two  brothers  In  England.  France.  Belgium,  Germany  ^nd  Russia_  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1910.  having  been  invited  by  his  uncle,  Bruno 
StSndel  who  was  for  27  years  the  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Srchesia  AlbTn  Who  is  now  here  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera; 
Company,  has  composed  music  for  the  violin  and  for  the  orchestra. 

Reta  Foley,  soprano,  accompanied  by~Mary  Foley,  will  sing  Irish  folk 
songs  at  Ford  Hall  tonigkt  at  7:30  o'clock,  also  the  Women's  City  Club  nex  ; 
Say  night,  where  she  will  sing  in  costume  and  say  a  few  words  a^out 
the  history  of  Irish  music.  Some  of  the  songs  on  her  program  are  more 
than  one  thousand  years  old." 

Pasquale  Amato,  baritone,  will  sing'at  the  Metropolitan  -Theatre  this 
afternoon.  "Largo  al  Factotum"  from  "The  Barber  of  Seville  and  the 
Prologue  to  "Pagliacci."  This  will  be  the  fifth  Sunday  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan;  at  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the  soloists  will  be  respectively 
Ethel  Leginska.  pianist,  and  Edith  Mason,  soprano. 

Mr.  Amato.  born  at  Naples  in  1879,  studied  at  the  Conservatory^  of  that 
city,  and  made  his  debut  as  the  elder  Germont  ia  "La  Traviata"  at  the 
Bellini  Theatre,  Naples  in  1900.  His  first  important  engagement  was  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1903.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1908, 
as  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company.  As  a  member  of 
this  company  he  appeared  in  Boston  as  Kurwenal.  Tonio,  Amonasro.  He  sang 
with  the  Boston  Ope<€  Company  as  lago,  Giorgio  Germont,  Amonasro. 
Count  di  Luna.  Kurwenal.  Worms  (in  "Germania")  Jack  Ranee.  Figaro, 
Manfredo,  Rigoletto.  and  on  Oct.  31,  1914  he  sang  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  airs  from  Saint-Saens's  "Henry  VIII"  and 
Handel's  "Serse"  (the  "Largo"). 
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It  is  now.  and  has  been  for  some  time,  the  policy  of  the  Metropolitar 
Theatre  to  preface  the  film  play  with  a  musical  entertainment,  combined  wit! 
a  miniature  musical  comedy  or  a  good-sized  revue  of  high  quality.  There  L< 
a  band  of  twenty-five  on  the  stage  for  this  portion  of  the  program.  As  £ 
result  of  the  combined  attractions  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  program  jtesent; 
consists  of  entertainment  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  at  "legitimate' 
theatres. 
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There  is  a  varied  program  of  famiUar  operas  this  week  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Tomorrow  night  "Louise";  Tuesday  night,  "The  Jewels  of  thi 
Madonna";  Wednesday  matinee.  "Carmen."  and  at  night  "Tannhaeuser" 
Thursday  night,  "Martha";  Friday  night,  "La  Traviata"  with  Claudia  Muzli 
charming  as  singer  and  actress  in  that  role;  Saturday  afternoon,  "Samsoi 
and  Delilah";  and  Saturday  night,  "Rigoletto."  A  program  that  should  dei 
light  the  old  guard  suspicious  of  opera  that  they  have  not  heard. 

"Martha"!  We  hear  even  now  the  wild  applause  after  "The  Last  Rosi 
of  Summer"  is  sung  with  great  expression.  Well,  if  the  heroine's  part  1' 
aream,  uic<x...t,  """ot'had  a  chance  i  acted  and  sung  in  an  aristocratic  manner  by  Miss  Mason,  as  it  should  b 
t'^^dflvt^into^t  the  devil  extemporized  I  performed,  the  tunes  should  give  pleasure.  The  Lady  Henrietta  is  a  lad: 
a  music  so  beaiitiful  that  the  composer,  ^.^^  degree,  elegant  in  action  and  in  song.  Those  of  us  who  were  so  for 
snellbound  and  bewilder M^_nat.te^^  tunate  as  to  see  and  hear  Adelina  Pa-tti  in  the  part,  before  she  began  he 

series  of  farewells,  have  no  patfence  with  sopranos  of  suburban  grac^ 
cumbered  like  Martha  of  old  with  much  serving.  No,  "Martha"  is  not 
farce-comedy  with  music.  One  of  the  worst  performances  of  "Martha"  w 
ever  saw,  probably  the  worst,  was  given  in  Boston  by  the  Metropolitan  Oper 
company;  the  worst  vocally  and  dramatically.  There  had  evidently  not  bee 
due  rehearsal.  The  chief  singers  either  loafed  or  skylarked— say  rathe 
clowned  it  through  the  successive  scenes. 

Miss  Garden  will  be  seen  again,  as  Louise  and  Carmen.  Some  will  regr 
that  Wagner  is  represented  only  by  "Lohengrin"  and  "Taimhaeuser,"  whic 
are  surely  not  representative  of  his  better  self;  many  regret  that  it  was  m 
thought  worth  while  to  Include  "Don  Giovanni,"  "Falstaff"  and  "Pelleas  ar 
Melisande"  in  the  list  for  the  two  weeks.  Dr.  Muck  used  to  say  that  no  opei 
house  could  justly  call  itself  an  opera  house  if  two  or  three  operas  by  Moza 
were  not  in  its  repertoire. 


returned  to  consciousness.  A'as,  accom 
reiuiiicu  confession,  tne 
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?er  set  out  brilliant  passages  mag- 
nTficently  his  direct  and  all  but  abrupt 

Mif^nd^e^^^r^^^ 
flavored  with  too  much  of  Viennese  non 
chalance;  but  the  ethnological  maccur 


But  the  giving  of  opera  in  a  proper  manner  is  an  expensive  Indoor  spoi 
We  quote  from  a  Chicago  dispatch  of  Jan.  28,  published  in  the  New  "^ork  Sui 
"The  1927-1928  season  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera,  which  closes  tonigl 
with  the  presentation  of  "Martha,"  has  proved  a  costly  one  to  its  guarantor 
Samuel  Insull,  president  of  the  opera  organization,  in  a  report  to  guaranto 
last  night  said  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  90  per  cent,  of  their  $500 
000  guaranty  and  probably  the  same  amount  next  year.  Mr.  Insull's  repo 
showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  performances,  with  about  a  corre 
panding  increase  in  attendance  and  a  slightly  higher  revenue  from  seats  ai 
boxes.  ■p.j, 
"Outlining  plans  for  financing  the  new  $20,000,000  skyscraper  opera  horn  " 
'haSnce"  but"the^ ethnological  inaccur-  j,e  said:   'The  work  of  preparation  is  finished;  the  work  of  financing  is  cor 
acy  did  not  impair  the  excellence  of  the  pjg^g^.  ^.grk  of  construction  will  be  started  immediately,  and  if  every thii 
oerformance.  The  rest  was  Kreisleriana  exnect  to  give  opera  in  the  new  house  in  October  or  Noven 


Snil~''krds?^^^^^ 
pfeces  with  these  inimitable  accompani- 
ments are  certainly  the  main  treasure 
of  the  violinistic  repertoire.  And  to  hear 
an  authentic  interpretation  of  these 
pfeces,  hundreds  of  times  Played  and 
thousands  of  times  murdered,  was  a 
pleasure  not  often  afforded.       N.  b. 


goes  right  we  expect  to  give  opera  in  the  new  house  ia  October  or  Noven 
ber  of  1929.' 

"Mr.  Insull  warned,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  annual  guaranti 
would  continue  for  several  years.  'But  eventually  we  will  create  a  gre 
property,  free  of  debt.  Its  income  will  be  employed  to  give  the  communi 
grand  opera  at  reasonable  prices,  without  the  necessity  of  raising  any  gua 
anty  fund,'  he  said." 

Mr.  Cadman,  writing  "The  Witch  of  Salem,"  forsook  his  beloved  Nor 
American  Indians,  but  contrived  to  introduce  a  West  Indian  woman,  a 
Madegascar  pirates.  For  the  latter  he  said  he  had  historical  authority.  O 
native  composers  are  not  inclined  to  let  the  poor  Indian  alone.  On  Jan. 
"Winona,"  an  opera  by  Perry  S.  Williams  and  Alberto  Bimbonl,  w-as  prodm 
at  Minneapolis.    Chief  Caupolican  took  the  leading  part.    Mrs.  Ednu' 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  concert  hall  owners  call 
nT!  of  their  seats  "fauteuils."  This  is  a  French  word.  "Stalls"  would  surely 
as  well.  But  a  friend  to^^hom  I  made  this  observation  yesterday 
)inted  out  that  "fauteull"  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  old  English  word 
aldstool."  That  word  went  abroad,  got  changed  almost  beyond  recognition 
id  returned  to  us.  "Why  shouldn't  these  seats  be  called  faldstools,  then?" 
asked.  "Because  no  one  would  understand  what  it  meant,"  my  friend 
id.— London  Daily  Chronicle.  .  p.  h, 


An  unusual  play  "The  Dance  of  Life"  will  be  brought  out  at  the  Reper- 
ry  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  Hermon  Ould  wrote" it.  When  it  was  pro- 
ced  at  King's.  Hammersmith,  on  June  3.  1925.  there  was  music  for  it  by 
hn  Foulds,  who  was  born  at  Manchester,  England  in  1880.  This  con- 
ctor  and  composer  who  has  written  besides  orchestral  and  chamber  pieces 
uch  incidental  music  for  the  stage.  His  most  important  work  as  yet  is 
It  :he|^  World  Requiem"  ih  two  parts,  each  of  10  numbers,  for  solo  voices,  chorus, 
y's  choir,  orchestra  and  organ.  It  was  produced  at  Albert  hall  on  Armla- 
;e  day  of  1923. 

"The  Dance  of  Life,"  adapted  by  the  Frenchmen,  A.  Gantillon  and  Ber- 
ird  Zimmer,.was  produced  at  the  Atelier  Theatre,  Paris,  last  November, 
;ain  there  was  music;  this  time  by  Marcel  Delannoy. 

At  London  the  chief  parts  were  taken  by  Charles  Koop,  Beresford; 
ary  Merrall,  Olga;  Muriel  Aked,  Beresford's  mother.  "Mr.  William  Page 
Mr.  Harrowfield  produced  the  most  remarkable  Norfolk  suit  that  we  have 
en  for  years;  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Clarke-Smith,  in  a  small  cockney  part,  acted 
tter  than  anybody  else."  The  Daily  Telegraph  said  that  the  play 
eserves  the  attention  due  to  an  honest  endeavor  to  say  something  worth 
ying— an  endeavor  rare  enough  in  our  theatre." 

Beresford  Harrowfield,  an  intellectual  prig,  wishes  to  discover  what 
e  is  all  about.  His  mother  is  enraged  because  he  kissed  Olga,  the  pretty 
rlor-maid,  "a  lady  down  on  her  luck."  As  a  result  Beresford  and  Olga 
ake  a  pilgrimage  of  six  months  to  know  what  life  really  is.  They 
eet  with  all  sorts  of  adventures  and  experiences,  material  and  spiritual, 
e  finally  learns  that  for  him,  life  is— Olga.  We  are  told  that  the  play 
esents  "two  planes  of  consciousness,"  the  naturalistic,  and  one  of  the 
mbolic  movements  of  Beresford's  sub-conscious  mind. 
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c'liu  .-ino  IS  reported  as  saying:  "A  '  Tl  .n'ul* production,  musically 
d  dramatically."  As  we  shall  probably  not  hear  the  opera  in  Boston 
less  the  adventurous  Mr.  Rosing  adds  it  to  the  repertoire  for  next  March 
the  HoUls  Street  Theatre,  we  must  accept  the  lady's  Jiidgment. 


IN  OUR  THEATRES 


Plays  of  Symbolism,  Comedy,  Mystery  to  Be 
Seen  Here  for  the  First  Time 


'Four  Walls"  by  Dana  Burnet  and  George  Abbott  was  "tried  out"  at 
^lantic  City  in  June  of  last  year.   It  reached  the  John  Golden  Theatre, 
ew  York,  on  Sept.  19.   Many  of  the  actors  were  taken  from  the  Yiddish 
,  heatre.    Muni  Wisenfrend  played  Benny  Horowitz,  former  leader  of  an 
'     ast  side  gang,  who  returns  from  five  years  "up  the  river."  Jeanne  Greene 
iJ'^layed  Frieda;  Bella  Finkle,  Bertha;  Clara  Langsner,  Mrs.  Horowitz,  the 
"    ;eble  old  mother.  Benny  is  described  by  Mr.  Stephen  Rathbun  as  having 
1  freedom  of  the  will  complex,  and  many  a  so-called  'intellectual'  has  been 
Hicted  before  him."  He  does  not  wish  to  have  any  tie  that  will  bind  him 
utside  of  his  love  for  his  mother  and  friendship  for  Bertha.   Having  gone 
;raight  for  some  time,  and  having  a  job.  he  goes  back  to  type  and  acciden- 
« «  Uly  kills  a  new  gangleader.  A  lying  alibi  delivers  him  from  the  police,  but 
enny,  learning  that  this  escape  will  make  him  the  slave  of  his  former 
"!  veetheart  Frieda,  gives  himself  up,  preferring  freedom  in  prison  to  slavery 
1  P^tside  with  a  low  grade  woman. 

Mr.  Rathbun  wrote:  "The  play  is  never  melodrama  despite  a  melodra- 
» latic  background";  he  relieved  the  minds  of  timid  theatre-goers  by  assur- 
ip-  them  that  not  a  revolver  is  discharged. 


William  Hodge,  who  has  a  large  and  faithful  following  here,  brings 
ith  him  tomorrow  night  for  performance  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre, 
0  Straight  Through  the  Door."    Called  "a  mystery  comedy,"  it  was  pro- 
*  need  at  Detroit  on  Oct.  16,  1927.  It  was  then  entitled  "The  Man  at  Home." 
ni  his  title  was  changed  to  the  present  one  that  the  play  might  not  be  con- 
u  ised  with  The  Man  Prom  Home."  long  associated  with  Mr.  Hodge. 
^  '^^''\^^^^'^-S  part,  played,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Hodge,  portrays  an  actor 
,M«ill  ho  IS  trying  to  provide  a  home  for  himself  and  family.    "The  turmoU 
.  carpenters,  painters  and  plumbers  in  action,  the  disorder  of  a  house 
«sp«   f  fv,  ""it     .     .^"^  materials,  the  wranglings  with  builder  and  archi- 
i»'  V    !  threats  of  a  bolshevik  stone  mason,  and  the  disturbance  to  do- 
.estic  tranquillity  resulting  from  the  subtle  wiles  of  a  beautiful  lady  in- 
«m  '-Z  '^"*=°'^tcr-these  are  a  few  factors  that  make  the  summer  vacation 

SI  inS'the  sle'u^hf^ft^'i  '  '"^^^"^         ^"  ^  -^^^erious  murder 

Tan         1  !  the  premises.   There  is  also  a  story  of 

Z  '"".1.^°"' ^°  "^PP"^        ^  d^^hing  polo  player."  ^ 
.s  lfeel^£L^■T'^'';''  ^^^^^^  P^^y       ^^ich  Mr.  Hodge 

l!!!"    ^rl^^'f  ^"^  ^'^^^"^  I"  this  instance  he  is  also  his  o4 


anager. 


«  =L  o  u^"  ""^^  °f  the  middle  West;  and  in 


hlladelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  but  not  in  New  York 


JJj.ditor  of  The  Sunday  Herald: 

2     "^^^^  ^  ^  i^"^"^  received  by  a  prominent  actress  and  snatched  from  her 
urse  by  Oswald  of  Wesleyan: 

"Dear  Miss  Blank  (her  name  isn't  really  Blank,  or  Black,  or  Blake.  It 
oesn't  even  start  with  B.  If  you'd  like  her  phone  number,  it's  in  the  HoUy- 
cod  directory.   So's  her  name.) 
Dear  Miss  Blank  (reprinted  from  above):    It  was  very  thoughtful  of' 
8»  ou  to  tell  us  all  you  preferred  the  Whiffenpufl  Cigarette.  Seeing  as  you're 
iterested  in  these  things.  I  thought  I'd  write  and  let  you  know  that  my 
ivorite  pill   thats  just  slang  for  cigarette),  is  the  Ancient  Blonde  (there's 
'T!f  "  f  ^'^^       "^^s  the  Sakarino  because  it  helps  her 

^  ,  be  nonchalant,  but  just  last  night  I  suggested  she  try  So-and-So  because 
l-.e  green  packages  would  almost  match  her  American  Mercury.   She  said 
^"inw.rU",  f        "^"^"'^  '"^^^  the  No- Ash,  Sister  May  goes  in  for 
,n2-Blowers.  and  Aunt  June  1.  .  Throte-Soother  fan.    I'll  have  my  -ela- 


tivrs  down  in  Illiopolis,  111.,  write  you  .     -  )  '<<Rs 

I  can't  say  about  them  for  sure,  except  my  brother.  He  .smokes  cigar*. 
Truly— Truly— ."  GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  when  he  landed  In 
New  York  made  disparaging  remarks  about  musical  conditions  in  England. 
Bitter  works  escaped  the  barrier  of  his  teeth,  to  borrow  the  Homeric  phrase. 
It  was  natural  that  English  musicians  should  resent  Sir  Thomas's  remarks. 

At  a  confereUfce  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  in  London 
last  month,  Dr.  E.  Markham  Lee  thus  freed  his  mind:  "It  may  be  that  we 
musicians  in  this  country  do  not  take  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  as  seriously  as 
the  American  public  do.  but  I  think  it  is  a  most  painful  thing  that  he  should 
go  over  there  and  cry  stinking  fish.  (Hear,  hear).  I  think  it  is  a  most 
unpardonable  thing  that  he  should  say  in  America  that  we  are  the  laziest 
people  on  earth,  and  that  our  music  is  comatose."  Dr.  Lee  then  proposed  a 
resolution  to  the  effectXths^  BBglish  musicians  were  not  in  a  comatose 
condition  but  were  very  milwr  alive. 

Norman  O'Neill,  the  composer,  and  Frederick  Austin  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  resolution.  The  former  said  to  a  reporter  of  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph: "I  entirely  agreed  with  what  Sir  Thomas  says  about  the  laziness  of 
English  musicians.  Musically  we  are  the  laziest  people  in  the  world.  We 
have  been  promising  and  promising,  but  nothing  is  ever  done.  The  painful 
performances  we  sometimes  hear  are  all  due  to  lack  of  rehearsal,  and  this  Is 
partly  due  to  lack  of  financial  support.  But  that  is  not  the  sole  reason.  The 
fact  is  I  do  not  think  our  orchestral  players  like  rehearsing  very  much. 
Music  has  become  to  so  many  people  a  matter  of  business  instead  of  art. 
All  the  spirit  which  will  make  an  artist  work  has  gone  out  of  it." 

Sir  Thomas  told  us  when  he  was  in  Boston  that  London's  orchestral  men 
were  of  the  first  quality,  but  their  pay  for  filaying  in  symphony  concerts  was 
comparatively  small,  that  few  concerts  of  this  nature  were  given  in  a  season, 
so  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  sought  work  in  film  theatres,  and  organized 
little  companies  of  their  own.  Rehearsals  of  symphonic  works  for  this  and 
other  reasons  were  necessarily  few. 

Norman  O'Neill,  a  composer  of  no  mean  order,  had  this  to  say  recently 
about  jazzing  the  classics.  He  began  by  remarking  that  the  makers  of 
'popular  dance  tunes,  frankly  owning  up  to  a  lack  of  original  ideas,  took  an 
existing  air  and  jazzed  it.  He  had  heard  Dvorak's  "Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  Me"  jazzed  out  of  hearth  and  home  and  turned  into  a  common- 
place tune  by  a  still  more  commonplace  composer.  "I  am  no  enemy  Of 
what  is  called  ugliness  when  it  is  sincere,  because  then  it  often  becomes 
attractive,  but  when  an  insane  uproar  is  poured  out  like  a  foul  smell  by 
a  jazz  band,  then  it  is  offensive,  as  it  is  not  made  with  any  artistic  In- 
tention. I  wonder  if  some  of  our  modern  jazz  merchants  and  composers 
realize  that,  in  spite  of  saxophones,  savisophones  and  xylophones,  their  tunes 
might  be  as  old  as  ancient  Rome,  and  that  their  syncopations  and  harmo- 
nies do  not  make  them  new  at  all.  But  perhaps  I  do  them  an  injustice, 
as  they  so  frankly  quote  from  the  great  masters  occasionally." 

The  reporter  added  that  Mr.  O'Neill,  looking  into  the  future,  thought  hci 
saw  signs  of  a  more  subtle  construction  of  musical  periods  with  melody  less 
confined  and  not  diffused.  What  appeared  in  some  of  them  to  be  only 
wild  eccentricities  in  some  of  the  ultra-modern  school  composers  might  well 
be  the  beginning  of  some  great  new  movement  or  development.  .  .  The 
important  noises,  as  they  knew  them,  might  be  the  forerunners  of  some 
notable  developments.  It  was  vastly  more  difficult  to  be  what  was  called 
original  today.  It  might  be  they  had  no  great  geniuses  amongst  them— no 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Grieg,  or  any  of  that  great  company.  The  test, 
no  doubt,  was  the  greatest  test  of  all— the  test  of  time.  If  the  advanced 
school  of  today,"  added  Mr.  O'Neill,  "I  hesitate  to  call  any  of  them  giants, 
is  not  doing  much  to  keep  the  fountain  of  melody  flowing,  at  least  the 
lesser  lights,  even  our  jazzing  friends,  are  endeavoring  to  pour  out  aome 

sort  of  tune."   

The  Symphony  concert  ia  which  the  Cecilia  Society  assists  promises  to  be 
of  unusual  interest.  P-  K. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK 


\ 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist.  See  special 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Hofmann. 
conductor.    See  special  notice.  ,„     -  i      u  p 

Boston  PubUc  Library.  3:30  P.  M.  "Russian  Music,"  by  ^• 
Marshall.  8  P.  M..  the  Players  of  Concerted  Music  (formerly  the  18th 
Century  Ensemble). 
MONDAY— Boston  Opera  Hou.^e.  8:00  P.  M.  Chicago  Civic  opera:  "Louise." 
Mary  Garden.  Maria  Claessens,  Kene  Malson,  Vanni-Marcoux.  BaUet. 
Conductor.  Giorgio  Polacco. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Isabelle  Burnada,  mezzo-soprano;  Emanuel 
Bay,  pianist.  Handel.  Largo  (recitative  and  arU) ;  Haydn,  Lifp  is  a 
Dream;  Saint-Saens,  "My  heart  opens";  Schumann,  two  Venetian  songs; 
Schubert,  Der  Doppelgaenger,  Erlkoenig;  G.  Faure,  Les  Berceaux,  Soir, 
Tou jours;  De  Falla.  Al  Pano  Moruno;  Nin,  El  Vito;  E.  German,  Love  Is 
Meant  to  Make  Us  Glad. 
TUESDAY— Symphony  hall.  3:00  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  Sie  special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M.  'Jewels  of  the  Madonna."  Rosa  Raisa, 
Augusta  Lenska.  Antonio  Cortis,  Giacomo,  Rimini.   Ballet.  Conductor, 
Roberto  Moranzoni. 
WEDNESDAY— Boston  Opera  House.  2:00  P.  M.  "Carmen."   Mary  Garden, 
Eide  Norena,  Fernand  Ansseau.  Luigi  Montesanto.    Ballet.  Conductor, 
Giorgio  Polacco;  8:00  P.  M.  "Tannhaeuser."  Leone  Kruse,  Cyrena  Van 
Gordon.  Forrest  Lamont,  Richard  Bonelli,  Alexander  Kipnis.  Ballet.  Con- 
ductor,  Henry  Weber. 
THURSDAY— Boston  Opera  House,  8:00  P.   M.   "Martha."    Edith  Mason, 
Irene  Pavloska,  Antonio  Cortis,  Virgilio  Lazzari,  Vittorio  Trevisan.  Con- 
ductor, Roberto  Moranzoni. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House,  8:00  P.  M.    "La  Traviata."    Claudia  Muzlo, 
Charles  Hackett,  Richard  Bonelli.  BaUet.   Conductor,  Giorgio  Polacco. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  11:00  A.  M.  Ernest  Schelling's  concert  for  children. 

Boston  Opera  House,  2:00  P.  M.  "Samson  et  Dalila."  Cyrena  Van 
Gordon,  Charles  Marshall,  Cesare  Formichi.  Ballet.  Conductor,  Giorgio 
Polacco.  8:00  P.  M.,  Eide  Noren^  Lorna  Doone  Jackson,  Antonio  Cortis, 
Richard  Bonelli,  Virgilio  Lazzari. ,  Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzoni. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 
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Several  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  Everyman's  Library,  published 
in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Constance  Gamett's  translation  in  two 
volumes  of  Dostoevsky's  "The  Brothers 
Karamazov"  wiU  be  welcomed  by  many. 
The  statement  by  the  publishers  that 
the  current  French  and  American  ver- 
sions are  not  complete,  but  are  abridged, 
is  not  wholly  true.  It  was  true  of  the 
I  first  translation  Into  French,  with  chap- 
'ters  omitted  and  Impertinent  changes, 
but  the  translation  by  Henri  Mongault 
and  Marc  Laval,  pubUshed  in  1925  by 
Bossard,  is  complete,  admirable  in  every 
way,  as  is  the  Bossard  edition  of  "Les 
Possedes"  with  Stavrogin's  "Confession" 
Included.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
of  the  amazing  "Brothers  Karamazov," 
I  which  has  been  called  the  greatest  novel 
in  the  world,  though  some  might  men- 
!  tion  the  "Odyssey"  or  "Don  Quixote," 
I  while  men  of  English  speech  cannot  for- 
get  "Tom  Jones."  For  the  present  edi- 
tion of  "The  Brothers  Karamazov,"  Ed- 
ward Garnett  furnishes  an  interesting 
introduction.  It  appears  that  Dostoevsky 
planned  a  continuation  with  Alyosha's 
temptations  in  the  world  as  a  theme, 
but  nothing  of  these  was  written,  for 
Dostoevsky  died  suddenly. 

"The  novel,  as  It  stands,  was  designed 
to  combat  the  philosophic  materialism 
and  unbelief  and  'common  European' 
ideas  of  science  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion."   This  Introduction  is  informing 


and  finely  critical.  At  the  end  Mr.  Gar 
nett  quotes  Prince  Mirsky  saying  in  his , 
recent  "History  of  Russian  Literature": 
"Our  (Russian)  organism  has  grown  1 
immune  to  his  (Dostoevsky's)  potson 
which  we  have  assimilated  and  ejected." 
Mr.  Garnett  thinlcs  that  if  Dostoevsky^ 
were  to  rise  from  his  tomb  he  would! 
fiercely  cry  that  his  prophecies  had  come 
true;  that  Russia  has  been  betrayed  by 
the  Liberals  and  Progressives.  "Where- 
as, with  more  justice,  the  Westerners 
would  urge  that  Imperial  Russia  had 
been  led  to  her  ruin  by  the  blind  stu- 
pidity of  the  Autocracy  and  the  dark 
forces  of  Rasputinism.  Dostoevsky,  the 
champion  of  'orthodoxy,'  cannot  be 
separated  from  Dostoevsky,  the  artist. 
...  In  essentials,  people  remain 
much  the  same  as  their  progenitors,  and 
as  a  psychologist,  Dostoevsky  was  the 
most  profound  of  the  Russian  seers.  And 
who  knows  what  will  arrive  tomorrow? 
The  Slavophiles  have  disappeared  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  Russian  'Eura- 
sians,' whose  regenerative  mission  is  to 

At  last  we  have  a  complete  translation 
into  English  of  this  stupendous  novel; 
this  disclosure  of  spiritual  abysses; 
this  portrayal  of  raging  lust,  hoggish  de- 
pravity; while  pure  Christianity  has 
for  its  representative  the  sairitly,  imder- 
standing,  compassionate  Alyosha. 

There  are  two  other  novels  among 
,:hese  additions  to  EverjTnan's  Library: 
Ainsworth's  "The  Admirable  Crichton" 
and  Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus,"  for  the 
latter  may  fairly  be  called  a  charming 
romance.  Has  Ainsworth  readers  today? 
The  Tower  of  London"  is  worth  while 
chiefly  for  Cruikshank's  illustrations. 
"Jack  Sheppard"  was  a  joy  of  boyhood. 
In  "The   Admirable    Crichton"  Ains- 
worth puts  his  hero  In  the  France  of 
Henri  de  Valois  and  represents  him  at 
•.he  end  very  much  alive.  There  is  noth- 
ing about  his  adventures  in  Italy;  of  his 
being  stabbed  at  Mantua  in  the  dark  by 
a  half-drunken  Prince,  who   did  not 
recognize  his  tutor.    Mr.  Rhys  in  his 
introduction  describes  "The  Admirable 
Crichton"  as  a  novel  whi  "'  in  its  way, 
is  "a  masterpiece  of  splendid  swashbuck- 
ling and  derring-do.  based  upon  that , 
historic  fact  which  s  the  surest  foun-  i 
dation  for  romance."  "Swashbuckler" 
is  a  good,  sound  word;  but  is  there  any 
good  reason  for  inventing  a  verb  "to 
swashbuckle"?    Mr.  Rhys  refers  to  Sir 
homas  Urquhart's  extravagant  life  of 
richton;    the    fantastical  Urquhart,! 
whose  translation  of  Rabelais  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  English  literature.  Would 
that  Urquhart's  "jewel  .  .  .  serving  to 
frontal  a  Vindication  of  the  Honor  of 
Scotland"  and  his  other  works  were  re- 
oublished  in  a  not  too  expensive  form! 
There  is  an  interesting  biographical  ap- 
pendix to  "The  Admirable  Crichton." 

As  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  late 
bishop  of  Gore,  says  in  his  excellent 
preface  to  Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus,"  the 
book  "stands  and  will,  doubtless,  con- 
tinue to  stand,  as  an  exquisitely  con- 
ceived and  executed  romance  rather 
loosely  or  remotely  based  upon  his- 
tory." We  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  sensation  caused  by  the  first 
appearance  of  this  book  in  an  English 
lanslation;  hov;  Renan   was  abused 


from  the  pulpit  and  by  the  press  for 
"historical  inaccuracies,"  unwarranted! 
suppositions,  the  importance  assigned 
to  Mary  Magdalene  "the  creator  by 
her  lo^/ing  credulity  of  the  faith  of! 
Christendom."  The  republication  ot 
the  book  is  timely,  now  that  several 
lifes  of  Jesus  have  aPP^ared  and  George 
Moore  has  revised  again  his  beautiful 
i^lie  Brook  Kerith."  Dr.  Gore,  m  his 
introduction,  says  that  he  certainly 
could  not  be  expected  to  write  a  pane- 
eyrie  nor  was  he  wanted  to  write  a 
denunciation;  what  was  desired  was  a 
critical  estimate,  from  a  present-day 
point  of  view— a  very  different  day 
from  Renan's  own." 

•'Tt  was  a  calamity,"  Dr.  Gore  says 
that  verbal  infaUibility  was  ever  claimed 
for  the  gospel  documents.  As  St.  LuKe  s 
preface  shows,  the  evangelists  made  no 
claim   to  such   infallibility"  Edvard 
Meyer,  who  is  far  from  orthodoxy  not 
believing  in  the  miraculous  and  the  su- 
wrnatural  ridicules  the  critics  of  his 
^  coun  ry  who  are  sceptical  about 
?h?  authenticity  of  these  documents 
So  Adolf  Harnack,  also  far  removed 
from  orthodoxy,  has  revised  his  earher 
v"ws  of  the  four  gospels  Jn  accordance 
with  the  evidence.    Dr   -o/^  finds  the 
modern  descriptions  of  Jesus  written 
f^om  the  naturalistic  or  purely  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  eontradictory  for 
the  Christs  of  Renan  and  HarriacK, 
hough  different,  resemble  one  anoth« 
while  Schweitzer  and  those  of  the  Apoc 
Tlvptic  school  look  on  Jesf^|%  .f  .^^I 
sionary  prophet,  fanatical  and  seli-de 
luded  from  the  start.' 

■Por  Lord  Houghton's  "Life  and  Let- 
ters of  John  Kelts,"  first  published  m 
1 R48  an  introduction  is  supphed  by 
Robert  Lynd  who  speaks  of  the  book 
as  the  foundation  of  all  biographies  of 
Keats  ever  ^nce.  Now  Houghton  wa^ 
^neulariy  reticent  in  regard  to  certain 
1 '  tSngs  He  did  not  mention  the  name 
!  of  Fanny  Brawne;  but  she  did  not  ^e 
1  until  1865,  and  the  story  could  not  de- 
cently be  told  while  she  was  alive  A 
!  large  part  of  Mr.  Lynd's  introduction 
I  rriates  to  Fanny.  Some  have  thought 
'  that  the  story  should  never  have  been 
Sid;  \^tVats's  letter%t*'fi?e'''Mr 
i  S  '^^^r""  4t°se' leufrs.-  th^e, 
^  SiesTrdylng  and  tortured ^ove^,] 
enrich  our  knowledge  not  only  of  Keats, 
but  of  human  nature."  Naturally  only, 
romnaratively  few  of  Keats's  letters  are| 

^re^pubSd.  For  fuJl.-^g'-B^uXni 
with  them  one  must  go  to  H.  Buxton, 
Forman's  edition.  I 
A  joyous  volume  in  Everynmn's  Senesj 
is  "A  Book  of  Nonsense,"  by  ESward 
Lear  with  his  illustrations.  "To  a  se- 
ifctfon  are  here  added  H  Hoffmann  s 
"King  Nut-Cracker"  and  Struv.'- 
w^lpeter."  rhymes  from  '•Alice  Won- 
derland" and  "Liliiput  Levee,"  "Mothei 
Goose"  Thompson's  "Nursery  Non- 
'  ense  •■■  etc.  Is  there  any  authority  foi 
the  statement  that  Oliver  Goldsmith 
collected  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and 
wrote  the  humorous  maxims? 


States  in  1910  and  has  subsequent 
appeared  in  many  cities  as  soloist.  He 
is  at  present  a  member  nf  the  orchfstia 
of  ■  the  Chicago  company. 

Mr  Steindel  also  led  the  ordbestra 
in  a  composition  of  his  own,  TaTan- 
tella  the  first  time  it  has  been  per- 
formed at  these  concerts. 

The  rest  of  the  concert  wa-^  also  en- 
iovable.    Its  theme  was  lighter  than 
s  usual  and  saved  one  the  trouble^ of 
untieing  their  emotional  bow-knots  The 
Tschaikowsky     ballet     music     almost  i 
dances  itself  and  Mozart's  overture  to, 
"The   Marriage   of   Figaro"   with  the 
violins  doing  their  heart  tl-'\ob^s,  . 
though  the  program  notes  speak  ol  it  as 
,-'a  nirvous,  ejaculat.ry  theme",  added 
smiles  and  pleasure  to  a  musical  atter- 
'roon.    Haydn  and  Beethoven  were  not 
•  slighted  in  any  way.  _C^  M.  u. 


without  love.    It  is  a  iruuB 


1    A  sitting  room  at  the  Ritz,  though! 
!  rather  a  luxurious  apartment  in  itself,] 
1  provides  a  cramped  setting  for  the  per- 
IsonaUty  of  Mary  Garden.    As  she  en-  ,, 
ters  the  room,  dressed  for  tea,  she  looks  • 
a  conventional  chic  Frenchwoman  of ' 
the  great  world.   A  small  red  felt  hat, : 
pulled  very  low  over  her  eyes,  seems  , 
molded  to  her  head.    There's  a  brief 
slender  black  silk  frock,  intricate  m  its 
simplicity,  unrelieved  except  for  a  w-isp 
of  deUcate  lace  in  the  bodice,  two 
strings  of  enormous  pearls  circle  her 
neck,  great  pearls  di'ip  from  her  eais_ 
she  wears  immense  bracelets  of  hnked 
gold  and  square-cut  emeralds  on  hei 
fingers.   She  has  slender  ankles,  and  a 
face  alive  full  of  esprit,  one  of  those 
S^elesfFaces.    ^^^^  looks  like  Mm.  la 
Comtesse  from  the  pages  oi 
^Shf  talks  in  a  torrent  of  -vords,  of 

'^£°^f^^^%^t=^'ifs 

(IfwaS^ng^^^e^-^-^^,^? 
rrfhan  thi"d!ffl?ence  betwee.  our 
1  habitual  Anglo-Saxon  mghod  o  de 
livering  from  firmly  set  iip&.  »■=  ■'. 
iL'monotone  as  Possi^e.  and  the  f  eei 
continental  play  of  f''P"J^^'°|'i,e  lives 

ouJs,  makes  broader  flights,  she  is  near- 

er  the  sun.  .    sneaking  of 

suitably  enough,  she      speaK  s 

airplanes,  ^^fj^l^^^^l^l  near  a 
weeks  at  a  tmv  "o^^'  ^  ^  Alpine  out- 
mountain  top,  the  1if.^^'\,^/bedroom 
post  of  civihzat  on  Fiom  hei  ^^^^ 
window  she  could  see  g 

felt  e'^h'i^Vfi.^^V^^  otherwords,  she  de- 
possessed  her.  In  otner  . 
cided  to  buy  an  airplane   ine  v 
now  being  built  in  ^J^;^^^  vacation. 

ready  for  he|-  is  over,  she 

As  soon  as  the  opera  season  ^j^ig 
sails,  for  five  months  as  tar  a  P 
removed  from  musK.  She  neith^^ 

to  smg,  to  neai  singiuK.  ^^^^ 
?i"!;r^v;.?C'S.1n  musil  but  wUh 
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over,  and  keeps  one  young,  but  for 
great  woman  marriage  and  domesticit 
are  out  of  the  question.  To  critics  wh 
find  her  views  on  this  subject  a  trifl 
subversive,  she  replies,  "I  said— a  grea 
woman,"  Bernhardt  was  unmarriec 
Duse,  George  Sand,  Maude  Adam 
••Think  of  any  outstanding  woman,  an 
you  find  that  she  never  married,  c 
tried  marriage  in  her  early  youth  an 
found  it  lacking." 

To  keep  her  life  still  more  free,  Mill 
Garden  has  no  home.  No  Chippenda. 
chairs,  no  sets  of  Meredith  left  i. 
grandfather,  no  baby's  first  two  yeai 
or  HMsband's  bronchitis  hinder  h( 
translation  of  herself  into  terms  of  mi 
sic.  And  in  one  other  respect  si- 
stands  apart  from  other  women,  a  goc 
dess.  She  never  need  visit  the  .shop 
hunting  clothes.  Molyneux,  the  youn 
English  captain,  who  at  32  has  a  shoot 
ing-box  in  Scotland,  a  villa  here,  and 
palace  there,  all  from  making  lovel 
women  still  more  beautiful,  desigr 
everything  sne  wears.  She  writes  f( 
•'three  daytime  costumes,"  or  for  "stap 
gowns  for  Sappho,"  calls  at  Molyneux 
and  finds  the  clothing  complete  uni 
the  59th  detail.  The  gloves  match  tr 
stockings,  and  hat,  cloak,  even  jewelr 
are  designed  for  the  gown.  Miss  Garde 
does  not  even  pick  the  models  hersel 
but  wears  what  Molyneux  thinks  is  be 
for  hsr 

When  she  sings,  she  gives  everythm 
all  of  herself,  to  the  world.  She  hol( 
nothing  back.  But  her  private  life 
her  own.  Ko  one  may  cross  very  fs 
over  her  threshold.  It  is  a  consistem 
in  her  character  that  she  never  sini 
for  her  friends.  When  asked  to  sir 
in  a  drawing  room  her  reply  is  invai 
ablv  "Sappho  comes  on  Tuesday  nigt 
You"  nlay  buy  a  ticket."  Her  on 
mother  has  never  heard  her  sing  exce 
from  a  seat  in  the  opera  house. 

MLss  Garden  believes  that  a  pubi 
figure  should  be  surrounded  by  a  ce 
tain  air  of  mystery.  Like  Napoleo 
1  who  calculated  his  appearances  at  t 
1  opera  to  preserve  a  nice  balance 
public  intere.st.  Miss  Garden  will  ve 
rarely  sing  for  charity,  because  she  fe< 


The  eleventh  program  of  the  People's 
Svmphony  orchestra  was  given  yester- 
dav  afternoon  at  Jordan  hall,  William 
F.  "Hoffman,  conductor;  Albin  Steindel, 
violinist,  assisting  artist.  The  program 
iwas  as  follows:  Mozart,  overture,  "Mar- 
riage of  Figaro";  Tchaikow.sky.  Suite. 
"Nutcracker";  Hubav,  Concerto  for  vio- 
lin (Albin  Steindel);  Steindel,  Taran- 
tella for  orchestra;  Hadyn.  variations 
from  string  quartet.  Opus  76;  Beetho- 
ven, Symphony  No.  8. 

Bostonians  love  their  music,  They 
usually  sit  in  rapt  and  concentrated  ap- 
preciation, quiet  and  orderly,  their  ap- 
plause is  dignified,  but  their  great  at- 
tention and  pleasant  demeanor  speak 
volumes,  nevertheless.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  rather  intimate  confines  of 
Jordan  hall,  but  yesterday  the  "bravos" 
rang  out  and  the  hand-clapping  was  too 
energetic  to  be  truly  Bostonese.  The 
cause  of  all  this  commotion  was  Albin 
Steindel,  violinist,  and  one  suspicions 
that  a  representative  number  of  his 
fellow-artists  of  the  Chicago  civic  opera 
company  were  present  to  hear  him  play. 

Not  that  Mr.  Steindel  did  not  deserve 
all  the  appreciation  possible  for  his 
music.  He  has  a  rare  gift  and  uses 
it  well.  His  violin  is  a  particularly 
beautiful  thing  in  his  hands  and  he  is 
the  master.  He  plays  as  if  he  were 
alone,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  au- 
dience, making  his  music  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  hearing  the  high  notes  clear  and 
sweet,  the  low  notes,  resonant  and  deep- 
throated  and  the  ones  connecting  the 
high  and  low,  serving  their  full  amount 
of  melody  to  the  man  who  can  lure 
them  out  of  the  funny  httle  box  with 
strings  draped  across  a  side  of  it. 

According  to  the  program  notes,  this 
Is  Mr.  Steindel 's  second  appearance 
with  the  People's  symphony  orchestra. 
I  He  was  born  at  Munchen-Gladbach, 
Germahy.  At  the  age  of  seven  he 
played  a  concerto  of  Vieuxtemps  with 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  of  Berlin. 
After  further  study  he  made  a  concert- 
tour  with^his  father  jfnd  two  brothers, 
playing  in  tb"  incipal  cities  of  Eng- 
1  land.  Fra'nre.        'i'lm.  Rii'isia  siid  Ger- 
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of  singing.  Duiing  1.           ,^         ^jt^  ^^^^  too  many  appearances  wear  th 

with  all  her  oemg^            passionately  j^e  romance  that  surrounds  her  \ 

the  summer  sne                 ^\^ttz  she  \  g^e  has  seen  too  many  artists 

in  the  oPf^.^p^what  pleases  her.  She  ];  ^heir  ruin  through  a  passion  for  cl 

wishes  and  ™^^-,7  perhaps  for  that  ,  concerts.  Once  a  year,  she  sings  for 

re-charges   ner^eu.            vitality.  She  children's  charity  in  Chicago,  once 

reason  the  air  s  luu  "                 ^^^^^  _                „„„  ,^,„  ,„^„i„i„„  t>, 

her  French  maid^  busy  in  tne^^^ 
S?e'"  her'' joy  of  living  sounds  in 

become  impossib  e.,    wny^^^  ..^^^^y 
men  never  i^est/   ^"   driving  them- 
work  all  day  so  hard,  or   ^  ^ 
.elves  on  and        ^"^^^^d  Chicago,  at 
them,  in  New  JforK  ai 
the  opera,  brought  by  tnei  ^^^.^ 
ting  nei'vou.s  y  on  the  eag  ^^^^ 
chairs,  enduung  e  durmg  ^^^^^^ 
for  them  that  the\  mu  Boston' 
they  look  .?o  tired.      ^"^j  ^,hich 
Mi.ss  Garden  finds        a""    f  serenitv, 

sits  back  ''|t^,.^°™\^fnToyment  From 
and  gives  itself  PP  to  ^n^  > 

collertWe  mma  S»"'"';'m;S,    are  m 
"„""«  ..fit.!"    TM..  Waj?™ 
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year  in  Paris.  For  the  remaining  tim 
ilong  with  her  rules  "no  liquor"  a 
"no  dinner"  goes  a  third,  •'no  char 
concerts."  A  concert  of  any  kind  Ml 
Garden  finds  a  particular  ordeal.  & 
hates  to  stand  alone  with  a  piai 
upon  a  vast  stage,  and  look  at  row  up 
row  of  respectable  people  waiting  wi 
their  hands  folded  in  their  laps,  ; 
her  to  open  her  mouth.  Without  t 
glow,  the  costumes  and  scenery 
opera,  she  feels  cold  and  dead.  Cc 
cert  is  a  synonym  for  abomination. 

Radio,  on  the  other  hand,  thrills  h 
She  is  "mad '  over  singing  into  < 
little  box,  and  will  do  it  as  often 
she  is  asked.  Certainly  nothing  coi 
be  more  respectable  than  her  ra 
audience,  sitting  in  their  carpet  slippf 
enjoying  their  Thajs  with  their  even 
pipes,  but  there  is  something  about  1 
voice  going  out  on  the  air,  over  hi 
dreds  of  miles,  into  homes  of  all  kii 
that  thrills  Mary  Garden.  It  is  ■ 
idea  of  space  and  distance,  of  her  vc 
soaring,  beauty  infinitely  reproduc 
She  has  a  radio  of  her  own  in  her  ro 
at  the  Ritz.  It  stands  beside  a  coi 
with  an  exotic  coverlet  of  pale  pea* 
colored  ostrich  feathers,  where  she  t 
lie  in  her  evenings  alone  (negligee 
Molyneux)  and  listen  in.  The  radio 
an  immense  discrioiinator,  she  says 
makes  the  .shoddy  unbearable,  and 
good  perfection.    Observing  her  cha 


riirrine  ad  nauseam,  have  ^'eanea  iviis*  ,         her  vitality  you  judge  that 

Garden  of  enlightening  an  in  teres  ed  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^h  earpho' 
So  as  to  how  she  ^k;«P4^rfliwS  her  auburn  head,  beneath 

<^igure  which  on  r  naay  ms''^^ 


I  do  it."  she  says, 


"for  no  American 


filleting  her  auburn  head,  beneath 
ostric'n  coverlet. 

In  the  immediate  future.  Miss  G 
den  wants  to  do  Ravel's  "L'Heure" 
pagnole,"  and  possibly  a  new.opcva 
an  American  composer,  She  loves  HI 


T  do  if  she  says,    'or  no  ^n  American  composer,  bne  loves 

women  'vould  be  willing  to  do  ^^hat  1  ,  ^'s  "Judith,"  and,  had  the  jh(l 
do    Thev  have  never  the  strength  of ;  \  ^.^  her.  would  have  brough 

tt^il  to  live  as  I  live."    In  the  first ,  ,    ^  Boston.  Honegger  has  w) 

Slace.'°she^never  drinks^  and  moix^^^^  ^  create  the  tille  roi^ 

ZTonf  ^n^unknown'  to  Miss  Gar 
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:i..„  u.  No  111  raii>.  -n  any- 

e  else  this  summer.  She  prafersi 
airplane,  her  mountains  cind  her 
era  villa,  to  a  triumph  In  a  r.ew 
a.  with  Paris  at  her  feet, 
lie  French  maid  brings  a  cloak  oi 
nine,  light  and  soft  as  eiderdown, 
eloped  in  the  sables  she  i.s  .sweepinR, 
-I  the  room,  but  the  little  maltf  runs| 
V  "N'avez  vous  pas  de  sac.  ma-, 
leV  In  a  Hurrv  of  French,  a  red 
dbag  to  match  the  little  red  hat.  is 
liued.  La  comtcsse  de.scends  In  the 
ator.  to  Rive  .some  autographs,  to  ac- 
I  fruit  from  an  admirlne  gentleman, 
<ibly  to  grace  someone's  dinner  party 
1  an  empty  plate  and  a  glass  of 
r-r  before  her.  certainly  to  ?ive  to 
rvone  she  meets  a  feeling  of  new 
■sical  well-being,  a  zest,  or  at  least 
;.raightening  of  the  spinal  col^miv 


i^t^  MlM  Pearl  E.  Locka  of  Milton,  Pft^^cl 
anj^j  u-3  old  and  weighing  132  poun<l»,  hM 
\'ertl5e<l  for  s  husband  with  fl(>,0<>it 
I  want  to  have  th«  fine  olothea  thai/ 
■men  love  to  wear  .  ,  i  The  young 
n  who  come  to  see  me  are  poor;  I  am 
out  fed  uo  on  punching  time  clocks 
lte«,Mli  d  figuring  whether  to  buy  silk  etock- 
?s  or  coal  out  of  my  weekly  salary, 
.  The  man  with  largest  bank  ««- 
yeJimt  wins  the  bride."  Noble  girl,  this 


le-eyed  Pearl  I 


ms  o(  iM  The  choir  will  now  Join  In  the  chorus 


the  good  old  song  sung  by  May  Irwin 

years  ago 


/hen  you  ain't  got  no  money, 
ell  you  needn't  come  roimd, 
you  la  broke  Mister  Nigger, 
throw  you  down, 
only  Coon  dat  I  can  see, 
<ie  one  dat  blows  his  dough  on  ms, 
when  you  bring  de  stuff,  Mister  Nigger, 
r  to  be  found; 

t  when  you  ain't  got  no  money, 
;11  you  needn't  come  'round, 
r  you  ain't  the  only  poodle  In  the 
I  pound. 

:  when  you  ain't  got  no  money, 
Jell,  you  needn't  come  round. 


'rentiJ 


Shetok  s  the  'World  'Wags: 


aie  lii!  I  am  sure  that  only  through  oversight 


or.sisM     '^^^  estimable  society  editor  neg- 
(,t,  sn  cted  to  cover  the  high  lights  of  the 
10  sii  jera  season  on  the  second  balcony, 
i:  in*  ut  of  the  goodness  of  my  heart  I  would 
°|™J,'nture  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
tscii  society  (a  small  "s")  turned  out  In 
ill  force  to  witness  the  thrilling  per- 
■rmance  of  "Tosca,"  and  to  watch  the 
"diet  ballet  afterwards.    Long  before 
le    doors   were    opened    the  Misses 
inkle,  Strum,  and  Warble,  so  promi- 
'  ent  in  budding  musical  circles,  dis- 
,  layed  their  stunning  frost-bitten  noses 
hile  standing  in  line   for  the  rush 
Ifnir'**^-    George  Polupopolokopulous,  also 
line,  wore       ■- -    ■         ■    ■  - 


Ion 


■mi 


SOCIETY  AND  THE  OPERA 


(Obitu„^^i  .;ad  by  L.  Cooke  In  a 

Maine  newspaper) :  "She  was  a  sweet 
soul  without  a  relative  In  the  world." 

POMP  AND  CIRCUMSTANCE 
(For  An  the  World  W&ri) 

I  thought  in  days  of  long  ago, 
The  planets  moved  about  me, 

Exceedingly  Important  I, 
No  htiman  dared  to  doubt  me. 

Alas,  the  truth  has  come  to  light  

And  they  now  boldly  flout  me  I 

One  Sunday  I  was  late  for  church. 
They  sang  a  hymn  without  me. 

ELEANOR  'W.  VINTON. 

PANDOWDY 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

I  see  that  Mr.  Whiting  has  agreed  to 
stick  to  apple  pie  and,  as  he  has  no  use 
for  pandowdy,  says  he  will  leave  it  to 
you.  The  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  Is 
that  he  has  never  eaten  a  real  pan- 
dowdy.   It  Is  no  relation  to  an  apple 

pl6t 

My  home  was  a  New  Hampshire  farm 
and  my  mother  made  apple  pies  and 
pandowdies.  She  baked  them  in  the 
old  brick  oven  in  a  brown  earthen  pan 
six  inches  deep.  When  done  break 
down  the  crust  and  mix  with  the  apple 
and  let  It  stand  over  night;  then  serve 
with  a  real  cream  sauce  with  sugar  and 

'""s^v ^my  friend,  there  Is  nothing  to 
compare  with  It.  I  have  tried  the  things 
?hey  call  dowdies  now  but  they  are! 
nothlne  like  the  real  thing.  j 
I  can  tell  friend  Whiting  where  to  ; 
find  a  real  apple  pie  such  as  he  never 
ate  before,  but  I  never  expect  to  eat 
.noth^realpandow^d.^^ 

Haverhill.  _ 
"Pandowdy:  Of  obscure  origin.  A  kind 
of  appie  pudding,  variously  seasons^ 
ht,t  iisuallv  With  molasses,  and  baked 
m  a  deep  dish  with  or  without  a  crust' 
Another  definition:  Food  made  of 
b"e^d  and  apples  baked  together.''  Deep 
thinkers  ate  it  at  Brook  ^arm  (see  The 
■Riithpdale  Romance").  As  a  Doy  »i. 
fchool  in  Massachusetts  Charies  God- 
frev  Leland  loathed  the  dish  (see  his 
i^tprtMnine  and  egotistical  memoirs).  It 
;"asSd  in  our'llttle  village  with  an 

upper  crust. — Ed.   

TRIOLET 
(For  A»  the  'World  War*) 
Beneath  a  fragile  wisp  ^oon 
I  stand  another  fond  Pierrette, 
Eager  for  words  that  fall  too  soon. 

Beneath  a  fragile  wisp  of  moon 
Pierrot  stlU  sings  his  faithless  tune,— 

And  I  shall  Usten  and  regretr- 
Beneath  a  fragUe  wisp  of  moon 
X  stand  another  fon^Pie^ret^^^ 

Boston. 


'    '    Ch.'i8(!  Jiarornco 

A  cd  ii  i.!,   Howard  Prenlon 

A  nnlk  woman  Alice  d'Hcrmnnoy 

A  8  rcet  arab  .  Elinor  M.irlo 

A  street  Rwecnep  Lorna  Jaelison 

^oy^^i  man  .Lodovico  OUviero 

Mr.  Polacco  conducted. 

When  "Louise"  was  first  performed  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  good  mothers  at 
that  marriage  market  were  shocked  bv 
the  reDrehenslblf!  pnnrtn,<t  t-,,!./ 


especially  by  her  rebellion  against  ma- 
ternal advice  and  discipline.  What  an 
example  to  set  before  their  daughters! 
There  on  the  stage  was  the  awful  sight, 
described  by  Prank  Stockton  as  a  par- 
ent at  bay. 

That  was  In  1900.  Today  the  be- 
havior of  Louise  does  not  seem  even 
surprising.  Too  many  parents  are  ac- 
customed to  the  sullen  or  open  defiance 
of  their  daughters;  nor  are  the  poor 
fathers  and  mothers  always  consulted 
as  to  the  choice  of  the  lover.  The  girl 
of  the  period  demands  freedom.  Her 
idea  of  liberty  is  license.  Her  de- 
sires ai'e  not  suppressed;  she  proclaims  .  _  .  _„^„ 
them  from  the  housetop.  Her  parents,  Isabella  Bumada,  mezzo-soprano,  sang 
old  fashioned  or  at  any  rate  of  another  this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall, 
generation,  were  useful  in  a  way.  They         accompanied  by  Emanuel  Bay: 

Kfu^^^"^  sl^  ti1^°oSy  To7a't^^^ 

ventional  marriagfr-in  a  church  with  Pupissance  et  Providence  le  Dieu,  Penl- 
the  expected  fuss  and  parade — a  con-  tence,  Beethoven;  Row  Gently  Here, 
ventional  life  as  a  wife,  and  as  a  moth-  ^ffYien  Through  the  Plazzettia,  Schu- 
er,  if  Nature  is  allowed  to  have  a  voice  Doppelganver.  Der  Erlkolng, 

''"■Thlsf  emancipated  daughters  shind  Schubert;  Les  Besceaux,  Soir.  Toujours 


aiiAJiiii,  111  j_,i,,uo('ii  happiness;  dis- 
trusting the  artist's  life;  at  the  enO 
heartbroken  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
furiated by  the  perversity  of  the  girl- 
there  he  stood  In  the  person  of  Vannl 
Marcoux.  Mr.  Maison  was  a  sturdy 
Julien,  hardly  a  romantic  apparition, 
but  a  free  and  frank  singer  who  made 
a  favorable  impression.  Mme.  Claes- 
sons  as  the  mother  was  as  artistically 
disagreeable  as  those  who  would  excuse 
Louise  for  her  revolt  could  wish.  The 
other  parts  were  adequately  taken.  The 
stage  management  was  effective.  Were 
skirts  worn  as  short  in  1900  as  they 
were  last  night? 

Mr.  Polacco  gave  a  musically  Intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  reading  of  the 
.score. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "The 
Jewels  of  the  Madoima." 

ISABELLEBURNADA 


a  brand-new  bat  from 
He  had  previously  supped 
"-     The  scholarly  at 


^aymond'i.  

™  eartily  on  garilc.  o^iiuiany  au- 

once  L?fP.'^"!'„!J''*^''"i  which  the  brilliant 


'J'  pera  season  could  not  be  a  success,  was 
"  dequately  furnished  by  two  drunken 
'alarvard  students. 

The  literary  world  turned  out  in  good 
irce.  Two  copies  of  the  American 
'ercury,  one  Vanity  Fair  and  one  of 
'estem  Stories  were  in  use  to  while 
\ay  the  Idle  hours  of  the  standers-ln- 


jmi  B^""^"  "-"fra   oi   the  American 

m  i  lercury,  one  Vanity  Fair  and  one  of 

*  Ine. 

Before  the  curtain   arose,  the  two 
"umptuous  and  commodious  salons  re- 
erved   for  standing-room   were  well 
billed.    Dick  Magulre,  the  noted  and 
t*  rrepressible  conversationalist,  did  not 
»  uffer    from    laryngitis    last  night 
'  .(i,n  ~;        °"San,  who  was  presented,  or 
L  *  "^i'''"'  "TPresented  at  court  last  week, 
W«ent  an  air  of  dignity  and  grace  to  the 
M      'I^PpV  family  assembled  above  the 

i  audience  many  yards  below 

swjbth  a  new  gold  tooth, 
oveiffl    Nor  was  the  smart  younger  set  In  re- 

occasion  Smart- 
in,  less,  embodied  in  12  different  Phi  Beta 
JW  <appa  keys,  seated  itself  languorously 
,fl  ind  gracefully  upon  the  steps  Manv 
»»*  )uc3s  and  members  of  the  Household 

Many  of  the  men  struck  a  pleasant 
?L  Yf«!'.?A J'8ht  suits,  in^va- 
he  whole 
apparel  con- 


lie  til 

If,  i» 


.  ..ted  of  eyeglasses. 

t»  ;iot  a  few 


Iff 


~j  ugiiv  emcs.  Xnnova- 

lons  are  always  In  order.  On  the  whole 
note  in  apparel  con- 
Bald  heads  were 


■lrl«  ,  For  the  success  of  this  occasion, 

par'*  for  the  obvious  enlovmpnt.  «f 


. —  „„„^^^  „4  ^i„g  occasion,  and 
enjoyment  of  so^it^y 
thanks  are  due  to  the  usherrwhc; 
..splayed  an  uncanny  sense  of  equlTi^- 
num  in  going  up  and  down  the  sten, 
'ener\l"       ""^^^  l^ndness  of  hear t'^l" 

  .   Yours  for 

;tf  Sfrolumns, 

Cambridge. 


uuwn  me  steps, 
Kindness  of  heart  in 

^'^^*L,^<^  ^^^r  social 
PHILOSOPHICTOS. 


,  WE  KNOW  HER 

(From  Oral  H.vsiene) 

"I  have,"  said  the  diplomat,  "a  secre- 
'tarv  In  whose  secrecy  X  can  trust  abso- 
&  in  toe  first  place,  she  does  not 
Sstand  what  I  dictate  and  In  toe 
,  second  she  forgets  what  she  has  writ- 
j  ten."  ^  

1       A  strayTn  the  fold 

1  (London  Dally  Chronicle) 

I  "I  was  very  pleased  to  see  you  m 
church  at  our  watchnight  ^service, 
Tom.'' said  the  vicar,  meeting  the  black 
sheep  of  his  flock  the  morning  after. 

"So  that's  where  I  were,  was  It,  said 
old  Tom.  "Dang  me  if  I  could  rightly 
'remember." 

j  IS  THIS  AN  OLD  ONE? 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Judge,  ad- 
dressing the  members  of  a  jury  in  Tex- 
as, "you  will  please  take  your  accus- 
\tomed  place  in  the  court." 
I  And  10,  of  them  crowded  Into  the 
dock.  \  

'LOUISE' AT  THE 
;  OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  Opera  House,  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company;  "Louise,"  musical  ro- 
mance in  four  acts;  book  and  music 
by  Gustave  Charpentier;  produced  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  on  Feb.  2, 
1900:  Mmes.  Rioton,  Deschamp-Jehin, 
Tiphaine;  Messrs.  Marechal,  Fugere. 
New  York;  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
Jan.  3,  1908:  Mmes.  Garden,  Bressler- 
Gianoli,  Zeppilli.  Messrs.  Dalmores, 
Gilibert.  Boston  Theatre,  April  5,  1909: 
Mmes.  Garden,  Doria,  Zeppilli;  Messrs. 
Dalmores,  Gilibert.  Boston  Opera  House, 
Dec.  18,  1912:  Mmes.  Edvina,  Gay, 
Barnes;  Messrs.  Clement  and  Marcoux. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

The  father  Vanni-Mareonx 

The  mother  Maria  Claessens 

Louise  Mary  Gflvden 

Julien  Rene  Maison 

Noctambnlist  Jose  Mojiea 

Kins  oi  Fools   ■  Jose  Mojica 

Irma.   Alice  d'Hermanoy 

First  philpsonher. . ,  ,  ,DP3ire,peJrere 


in  what  is  known  as  society, 
humbler  circumstances  are  not  so  woni 
to  be  brazenly  defiant  of  parental  au^ 
thority.  They  may  be  secretly  envlou 
of  the  others;  some  may  quietly  throv 
their  bonnets  over  the  windmill;  but  a 
home  they  pay  attention  to  advice' 
whether  they  act  on  it  or  not.  i( 
many  seated  In  the  boxes  and  on  th< 
floor  of  the  opera  house  Xjouise  is  £( 

Much  of  the  music  hr  the  opera  ii 
still  fresh,  descriptive,  as  in  the  seconC 
act;  very  human  as  in  the  first  act 
with  its  suggestion  of  peaceful  home 
life,  the  rest  after  the  day's  work,  the 
good  refreshing  onion  soup.  The  sec- 
ond act  is  still  vividly  entertaining; 
the  fourth  gives  full  opportunity  fol 
dramatic  acting.  The  third  act  after  the 
sensuous  air  for  Louise  is  chiefly  spec- 
tacular. The  lovers  shouting  "Pans! 
as  they  see  the  lights  appearing  in  the! 
city  do  not  move  us,  nor  does  the  in- 
troduction of  Charpentier's  "Crowning;, 
of  the  Muse."  That  the  composer  wag 
not  wholly  dependent  on- Parisian  street? 
cries  for  thematic  material  is  amply 
shov^Ti  by  his  melodic  Unes  for  the 
Father  and  the  Daughter.  (When 
puis  le  jour"  was  first  sung  in  Bos 
ton  at  Marie  Decca  s  recital,  the  book 
cf  words  contained  this  amazing  line' 
■  Since  the  day  you  led  me  to  the  alter 
Opera,  like  life,  has  its  little  Ironies^) 

Hearing  "Louise,"  one  asks  if  Char 
pentier  will  be  known  as  the  composer  oi 
one  opera.  His  so-called  sequel  "JuUeri 
failed  miserably.  "Louise"  was  saic 
at  the  time  of  its  production  to  be  the 
first  section  of  a  trilogy;  but  for  nearly 
years  Charpentier  has  not  written 


Those^irj  paure;  El  Pano  Moruno,  de  Falla;  El 
Vlto,  Nin;  Love  Is  Meant  to  Make  Us  j 
Glad,  E.  German.  j 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Miss  | 
Burnada  made  it  clear  that  her  voice, '. 
when  employed  with  judgment.  Is  a 
voice  of  real  beauty.  It  is  a  mezzo  so-  ; 
prano  that  leans  toward  the  coritralto  ; 
quaUty,  rich  and  soUd  of  texture  In  the 
low  register,  warm  and  pleasant  m  the 
medium.   At  the  top.  when  deUvered 
with  force,  it  hardens;  its  soft  tones, 
furthermore,  lack  body.  It  seems  iU-ad- 
vised  of  Miss  Burnada  to  put  up  with 
two  defects  which  she  could  easily  QO 
away  with  if  she  would. 

For  Miss  Bumada  appears  to  be  a 
very  good  musician,  indeed.  She  sings 
fine  music,  which  is  not  on  every  sing- 
er's lips.  She  knows  what  style  means, 
furthermore,  Handel's  air,  from  the  mu- 
sician's point  of  view,  she  sang  admir- 

^'^Melody  none  too  obvious,  like  that  In 
Paure's  "Soir"— melody  which  many  a 
singer  would  have  overlooked— Miss 
De^  Burnada  delineated  firmly  and  sensi- 
tively. 

She  had  rhythm  at  caU,  particularly 
for  the  Spanish  songs  and  Schumann's 
songs  of  Venice.  The  three  personages 
of  the  Erl  King  Miss  Burnada  set  for- 
ward vividly— by  song  alone,  if  you 
please;  and  she  had  no  need  to  call  to 
her  aid  either  ventriloquism  or  crude  at- 
tempts at  dramatic  action. 

A  sound  musician,  as  woman  of  In- 
telligence and  imagination,  a  smger 
with  a  voice — why,  the  question  will 
arise,  did  not  Miss  Bumada  produce  a 


G. 


anvthfng  worThy  "of  ""attention.    He  ha^  „   

Ke«cro\^^aie^"«l  '^X/  ,  seemed  last  night.  Is 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  scene  of  thd  give,  and  that  more  incisively.  If  she 
dressmaker's  atelier  was  omitted  last  would  make  her  song  tell.  More  care- 
n  ght?  forit  is  amusing,  it  contains  one  fully  she  must  plan  her  climaxes;  she 
of  Charoentier's  most  effective  melo- must  brighten  the  color  of  her  tones, 
dies  it  is  indispensable  to  an  under- to  her  melodies  she  must  add  higher 
sUnding  of  the  story.  At  the  end  of  curves.  For  the  good  of  sonority  she 
the  first  scene  in  the  second  act  Louise  must  remedy  a  matter  or  two  of 
Foes  into  the  workshop;  Julien  leaves  technique. 

disconsolate.  As  the  opera  is  now  per-  aU  this  Miss  Burnada  can  manage  if 
formed  lo  and  behold  the  lovers  ardghe  admits  the  need  of  it.  Let  us  hope 
hish  UP  on  Montmartre;  Julien  is  read-  she  may,  for,  plainly  enough,  she  is  a 
ine  a  book;  Louise  gives  vent  in  song  ginger  of  ability  and  of  high  aim, 

to  her  amorous  ecstasy.  The  spectatoi   R.  R, 

is  left  in  ignorance  as  to  what  has  hap-  — •  ■ 

:r  ISmm  'THE  LOVELORN' 

j  Miss  Garden  and  Mi-.  Marcoux.  To  dwell 
'  at  length  on  their  respective  portrayals 

would  seem  unnecessary,  but  this  may 

be  said:  While  Miss  Garden  m  face  and 

figure  was  singularly  girlish,  her  con- 
ception   of    Louise's    character  ha« 

ripened  and  matured.    It  is  less  cap-Q_ 

ricious,  less  restless,  all  the  more  coiv.^P"^"»» 

vincing  in  its  mutinous  expression.  She 

does  not  make  the  mistake  of  turiiing 

Louise  into  a  "grande  amorouse.  "rhc 

girl  was  infatuated  with  Juhen;  he] 

mother  nagged  her;  her  father's  lov(   

and  sage  counsel,  while  his  love  wa|  Washington  St.  Olympia  and  Fenway, 

returned,  did  not  prevail  over  her  long'  jg    picture  of  modem  youth.  Beatrice 

ing  for  the  gay  life  to  which  J'^el  p^.^^^^.g  ^^^^^  jj^sed  on  15  years  of 

'Took^d^lun  the  light  of  cold  reasoj  counsel  to  love-stricken  people,  proves 

this  episode  of  fleeting  passion  was  I   — 

rather  shabby  affair.  After  her  adven  good  screen  material.  There  are  SaUy 
ture,  humdrum  existence  at  home  wd  o'Nell,  Molly  O'Day,  Larry  Kent,  Allan 
intolerable.  It  was  easy  to  Propheq  poorest,  Charles  Delaney,  James  Mur- 
thp  end  The  early  scenes  betwee,  ,  „  .  .  .  j  .  , , 
father  a'iid  daughter  were  played  feel  ray  and  Kate  Price  giving  creditable 
ingly,  without  emotional  extravaganci  portrayals  of  really  humaa  people  liv- 
And  Miss  Garden  sang  the  music  wit,  mg  workaday  lives.  The  story  is  per 
-  „„.,..,,niotir,vi  r\f  fhp  various  sent  «  Ki»  "  


FILM  AT  2  THEATRES 

at    Washington  St. 
Olympia   and  Fenway 

"The  Lovelora,"  now  on  view  at  the 


a  fine  appreciation  of  the  various  sent 
ments,  with  true  vocal  eloquence 


by  Mr.  Marcoux 

The  honest  working   ,  ^    -  , 

cialistic  ideas  put  into  his  head  a 
Charpentier;  the  defender  of,  h 
adored  daughter  against  the  narrow 


haps  a  bit  more  sentimentel  than  the 
usual  run  of  pictures,  but  it  is  good. 


There  could  not  be  too  warm  praii  honest  sentiment,  capably  handled,  and 
for  the  masterly  portrayal  of  the  fath(  the  audience  does  not  seem  to  mind  the 

_ .    . .    shedding  of  a  few  tears.   It  seems  that 

man,  with  sc  tvro  sisters  love  the  same 


boy.  When 

one  turns  him  down  he  goes  to  the 
older  girl  for  consolation,  but  the  other 


96 


■WcH  Po;n;. 


I  film  drama  starring 
WilUam  Hame^.  ^^^ected  by  Edward 
Sedgw,ck  from  fJ^^^^^^I^^LjS 
^?{.rk'aj;d'1freseS  at^the  SUte 
^•hPi.fpr  with  the  foUovang  cast. 
^         ^ne  neaii     Theater  lue  wiUiaro  Haines 

finds  he  „"  ^ade  very  real      Bruce  Wayne   Joau  Crawford 

tragedies  of  youth  aj^! 'Wrs      Betly  ChamimB   ;•■;.?    >>.!  Neeiy 

,  in  the  picture.  ,^"^*^^^'°o    Wwly, ,     ^^^^^ilk^il  : : : :       •  .^Viniam.  BaUeweU 

^^l%'o°y°ieaves^'o'^  owing  money  to'  B^b.Cba.e 


directed,  with  the  senument  n^ver  M- 
comlng  sloppy  in  this  "Love-lom. 

HOLLANDER  TROUPE  ^ 
OFFERS  "GYPSY  GIRL' 

opening  Friday  evening  Feb  17  fa 
an  CTtended  run,  Isidore  Hollander,  di^ 
rector  of  the  Hollander  troupe  at  thi 
Grand  Opera  House  will  presen 
Hannah  Hollander  in  the  title  role  Oj 

*^'Gypsy^Girl,"  written  and  composed 
by  Jacob  Kalich  and  Joseph  RuraJ 
.hinsky,  managers  of  the  Kcssler  Thea- 
t-e  In  New  York,  had  a  season  s  run  a1 
this  New  York  playhouse  last  year. 

'SCANDALS' AT  THE 
SHUBERT  THEATRE 

SHUBERT  THEATRE  -  First  per-j 
formance  in  Boston  of  eighth  edition  o  > 
George  White's  •^Scandals."  a  muoicM  , 
rr  vue  in  two  acts.  Book  by  WUham  K. , 
^Yells  and  George  White.  Lyrics  by  B. , 
G  Sylva  and  Lew  Brown.  Music  by 
Ray  Henderson.    Hermand  Rosenberg . 


.Ralph  Emerson 
'^°^='^^°^Ma?  Raymond  G.  Mo.es,  D.  S.  A. 

One  can  sympathize  with  the  way 
Joai?  Crawford  as  Betty  Chamnng  felt 
when  she  had  to  meet  WilUam  Haines 
r,me"  after  time  and  have  him  unbea^^^ 
ably  fresh,  a  symbol  of  the  sP^nmen 
Mr.  Haines  has  given  to  the  screen  oi 
k  smart  aleck,  and  ^e.can  ako  sympa 
thize  With  her  for  likmg  him  in  spite 
o^himself.  NO  matter  how  detex™ned 
„„„  tn  avoid  any  future  pictures 
Xre  the  routoe  that  Mr.  Haines  has 
Ss'ld  for  months  and  months  might  be 
possible,  one  goes  and^^f^,',"  """'^ 
disappointing,  enjoys  his  picture. 

'•West  Point"  IS  the  second  ol  tne 
seri^of  academy  Plctures_to  be  made 


^S?e^^his^^^i/^tJpa.^ 

remaindefof  the  performance  to  give 
them  all  they  anticipated.  . 

Lndfhe'n"ght  club  where  the  finale  is 
elyn  Hoey.^  who  has  been  he^ 


held. 
Ev 


fo^t=  nnt  as  a  fairly  successful  self- 
^'^'^'red  plebe  and  gradually  is  V— 
into  something  entirely  different ? 

.nf^a^^^^  Jot^  pSrfy^  gooTf  ex^ 

'?i'S  maTc  fentLentality  the  Picture  is 
interesting.     In    the    first  _  place_^^tne 


many 
tunes  of  the 


times   at  the  Metropolitan 
th°  -blue"  variety,  has  l 
tn  do  as  the  heroine,  only  two  numbers 

neither  sings  or  dances  as 

an  engaging  chap  who  nas 
here  before  in    Sally    t^i^h  Mr 

S  to  Ml-  Errol,  Miss  Hoey 

^^^r^r  ?isher  gave  the  most  pleasure 
and  Mr.  Fisher  gave  i-  c 

of  the  evening.  The  ™f  fhey  have 
repertoire 


autlTmn  gale.  At  last  Ol^a  corner,  ana 
he  finds  his  joy  at  last  and  can^dance 
Love  is  the  end  and  aim  of  Hfe— having 
found  it  the  world  to  him  is  no  longer 
ar  empty  waste  but  full  of  possibih-, 
Uk  and  infinite  hope.  The  final  scene 
is  merely  a  reunion  of  their  boduy 
forms  and  their  plans  for  a  future  in 
which  Beresford  is  to  be  prime  mln- 

'^'■phP  actine  was  quite  satisfactory 
wiTh  spec'afmentionSor  William  Fa- 
versham  Jr.,  and  Adelaide  George  as 
the  bv^glar  and  his  wife.  Katherine 
wirren  and  Milton  Owen  were  excel- 
™as  the  seekers  after  happmess  and 
Dennis  Cleugh  shone  as  an  irate  anr« 
domineering  parent.  a-  •ti- 


fh^'academy  ha  been  carefully  ob- 
served and  passed  onto  the  screen.  A 
football  game  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  a  pleasant  thrill  even  if  one 
anticipated  that  Haines  would  be  us^ 

^l^^ily^inheTr"mtan^dr^vIl^fso^^ 

""'^Z^^^^-oi^^-S^  -  'T^t  ^y'^yHueio^^o^the 


-ene  iiowaru,  i'ranres  Will 

Uichman,  Buster  West,  Frances  wui 

:;„S  SIS.  f p.r oaS' 

George  White's  ballet.  . 
r;^i'^J?^",5nr  i.  the  dancing  ingredient 


A  wdfor  Ralph  Reader,  who  staged 
A  wora^ior      y^^^  ^^^^       ^^f  "5^^ 

nd  enthusiastically.    There  are  laug. 


glmut  of  emotions  satisfactorily 
■  enthusiastically.  There  are  laugh- 
and  tears  excitement  and  love.  That 
and  teais^^^^^  prepared  to 

^PP  manv  more  of  William  Harness 
mar^  aleck  characters  and  one  wUl 
probably  enjoy  them  m  spite  of  oneseU. 


C,  M.  D. 


1^^-  r  ti^e^n/S  west,  ai^ 
for  another  style  of  this  art  there  is 

^  Mr^'whnfhas  corrected  a  glaring  de- 
fect of  the  past,  and  now  he  underscores 
he  comedy  element.  It  fould  be  better 
had  he  touched  this  element  with  a 

''^Fof  a  performance  that  goes  the  pace 
of  32  scenes  one  must  know  that  to 
riwpii  on  them  all  is  impossible.  . 

Gasu  No    1  was  the  black  curtain 
th?t1old?d  after  each  scene^  Wj  h  t^s  , 
sombre    background    there    ghstenea , 
mvriads  of  sequins  that  sparkled  and 
'  ^^m?nfred  in  an  industrious  spotlight. 
Thm  the  ^.truder.  Harry^^Richman. 


act  wlth  kome  remarkable  spmnmg^^ 


factotum  of  the  evening. 


with  a  pleas- 


;^rpe  tonality  and  an  agreeable  voice 
and  an  impetuous  way  of  makmg  love. 
iThen  a  disrobing  act,   employing  a 
Jv^nn  of  orettv  girls— an  act  that  gave 
;S  proS'in  an  undressing  way 

lnom%"atricolTtalks  on  a  soap  bo. 
buT  he  is  more  eloquent  ^'th  his  feet 
and  so  proved  last  evening.  Willie  and 
lugene  Howard,  long  since  smgii  g 
their  comics  to  grand  opera  anas  did 
the  same  thing  last  evening,  only  more 
,0  oTe  of  Willie's  best  scenes  was 
"The  Feud."  a  "western,"  WiUie  as- 
suming the  role  of  Pincus  and  playing 
tt  much  after  the  manner  of  Sandy  m 
"The  Danites."  ,  .„ 

For   spectacles  it  is  perplexing  to. 
nick     '"The  Triumph  of  Women  was 
at  least  one  of  them,  introduced  in 
scne  by  a  quartet  that  might  have' 
stepped  fresh   from   the  locker-room 
shower  among  Jack  Slattery's  proteges. 
There  was  Mme.  Sans-Gene,  hardly 
from  the  washtub  last  evening;  a  Sa- 
lome, Lucretia  Borgia,  carrying  aloft 
her  cup;  Delilah,  without  Samson;  Cleo- 
natra,  seductive,  but  with  arms  pin- 
ioned; and  Eve.  fat -and  40.  and  so  on 
for  an  interesting  evening.      T.  A.  K. 


"CIRCUS  SHOW"  SEEN  AT 
B.  F.  KEITITSTHIS  WEEK 

Several  Good  Acts  on  Varied  and  En- 
joyable Program 
"Ta-dee-es  and  gen-tle-men.  You 
have  before  you  the  only  hving  speci- 
men in  human  form  that  can  claim  a 
Certificated  both  sexes.  Jean-Eugene. 
"^UTnd-'rir'lhe  same  can  be 
SreThis^'weeffhenUy^™  as 
barker!  presents  the  freaks  in  Wagner 

srd^'by^^dTSr/rs: 

Hllry  give  a  splendid  exhibit  on 
^  The  let  that  won  the  hearts  of -the 

^n^^^l^y^^Sas!"^^^^^^^^^ 
and  Elsle^PUcer'  They  received  several 

'^^grert'^ -French  do  a  novelty  sing- 

ifan^fmaS"clm\^^y  oX^'v^'^^ 
a  Jarlo?  sc  Je^of  -ny  years  a,o.  Al- 


"LOVES  OF  CARMEN" 

AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

Dolores  Del  Rio,  Victor  McLaghlan] 
Head  Cast  j 
Dolores  del  Rio,  Victor  McLaglen  and 
Raoul  Walsh,  the  trio  responsible  for 
the  success  of  "What  Price  Glory 
,have  contributed  their  talent  the 
I  making  of  another  film,  "Loves  of  Car- 
^S"  which  is  featured  on  the  screen 
T  oew's  Orpheum  Theatre  this  week. 

iHVa4%LCtfe^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Xr^^^^rfd  — -Ifaten^R^^^^^  ^'Sre;,  back  on  The  job 

deserves  much  credit  for  his  direction  of  1  ^^„,nrP  no 

this  entertaining  photooav. 


Keith  Albee  St.  James.  Keith  Albee 
Players  in  "She  Walked  in  Her  Sleep," 
a  farce  in  three  acts  by  Mark  Swan. 
The  cast: 

Katharine  Pre.cott .  . .  .   .  . .  •  .Marion  Swayne 

Serena,  Katherme's  mother  „Mary  W'l 

MaiKi    BriK-e   cVhoII   T  andrew 

Daphne   Arnold  d-„^?p1  T  GmlfrpT 

?|;t^-;5^seotw:/::/«,|'— J 
fac^%.v^.^^^v.^^^^«^l;eH.on' 

•Kie  .'"  .  Vl.V  V.\\  . v. .Edith  Speare 
It  must  be  a  compensation  for  a  very 
personable  young  woman  who  is  called 
upon  to  "rig  herself  up  in  outlandish 
fashion"  to  be  greeted  with  loud  ap- 
plause.   There  was  really  nothing  of 
gaucherie.  burlesque  and  East  side  lingo 
which  Edith  Speare  omitted  in  playing 
the  part  of  Mamie.    Not  for  a  mo- 
ment, however,  was  she  conscious  of  her 
audience;  not  once  did  she  lose  control 
of  herself  though  unforeseen  things 
happened.    She  was  really  the  perfect 
comedian  even  to  the  elastic  in  her 
tooth.  Those  behind  us  kept  reconvinc 
ing  each  other  with  "she  is  such  a  nice 
looking  lady  when  she  gets  dressed 

"^■The  play,  the  farce,  the  near-riot, 
well  what  does  it  matter?    It  possesses 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  farce  because  it 
gets  more  impossible  and  more  nonsen- 
sical and  withal  more  laughable  as  each 
new  incident    presents    itself.    It  is 
woven  about  the  two  pals  who  really 
<;hould  go  out  and  found  an  Ananias 
club,  they  are  such  past  masters  at, 
thinking  up  alibis.    The  first  d  fficulty 
transpires  when  one  of  their  alibis— thatj 
good  one  about  "she  walked  in  her 
|leep"-turns  out  to, be  true.    The  rest 
of  the  play  concerns  the  unravelling  of  J 
the  pals  from  the  mass  of  circumstantial.l 
evidence  in  which  they  find  themselves^ 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Wadsworth  weie  P 
complete  foils  for  one  another.  They 
vould  make  a  go  of  teaming  together  in 
a  movie  a  la  Hatton  and  Beery.  Every  j 
facial  expression  was  funmer  than  thei 
preceding,   although   it  is  true   tha  1 
Wadsworth  is  often  too  conscious  of  hi  j 
audience  to  be  as  funny  as  he  migh  f 
be    Gilbert  derived  the  full  amount  oi  I 
laughter  from  every  line  and  gesture;! 
Every  one  was  well  cast  and  every  one  I 
had  a  good  time.   If  tonight's  perform- 
ance is  an  example  of  what  Samue 
Godfrey,  back  on  the  job  of  director,  i!| 
going  to  do— more  power  to  him. 


F.  B. 


mira  Sessions  has  a  company 

^Mn'^Butle^'r  has  as  interesting  a  col- 
.Pc'^rono"  slang  as  ha:-  been  heard  on 


the'st'age'in  many  a  day.  She  appears 
with  hIi  Parker  in  a  skit  called  Dnft- 

rvOUOTULY'AT  I 
i  MAJESTIC  THEATRE! 

Truly,"  Gene 


REPERTORY  THEATRE  —  "The 
Dance  of  Life,"  a  comedy  drama  in  nine 
scenes,  by  Hermon  Ould.  First  pre- 
sented in  London,  June  3,  1927.  The 
cast: 

Mrs.    Harrowfleld  W,;,*J^.^np^'wa™ 

niira  Heath   Katherine  warren 

g'/re,ford  Harrowfleld   T,*""""r?»^?f; 

L.r™"^'"   :-::;:"ranDarnn 

P^ain  rintlVes  Polieenian        .William  Masnn 


,  Arthur  Sin^om 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

Colonial  —  "Sidewalks  of  New 
York,"  Ray  Dooley  stars  in  Eddie 
Dowling's  musical  comedy.  Last 
two  weeks. 

"Wilbur— "The  Road  to  Rome." 
Jane  Cowl,  in  Robert  Sherwood's 
satirical  comedy.  Third  week. 

Copley— "This  Woman  Business." 
Benn  Le%T's  comedy  of  misogjTiists 
and  their  ways.  Second  week. 


WEST  POINT'  AT 
STATE  THEATRE 


Theatre.  The'cas't  then  contained  be 
f  .^r  Errol  Marion  Hams.  Harry 
S  fnd  other;,  Clyde  North  and  Anne 
5a  dwell  did  the  book  and  lyncs  and 
Raymond  Hubbell.  the  tunes_  Ra  ph 
Reader  staged  the  dances  and  Josepn 
Reader  siagcu  present 
Urban  designed  the  seib. 
cast  includes:  ^^.^^^  yij,,^^ 

ShuHling-  Bill   /_  jack  Ptanle.v 

.Toey  Liug   John  Keariic.v 

Mac  ;.  .  Jean  KuMilaiid 

Phil   Elizabeth  Dm  a> 

Diana         •   Theodore  BalwooK 

I   1>.  StlU-J.'ell   Leon  Eriol 

Truly  :  ,■  Vic  Casmore  1 

Honzolino  Lotta  Faimnv 

Uuth   ;.■  ■    Vera  MvefJ 

Seals  . .  .  ■  •   ■,:     Evel.vn  Hoe,v 

Marv  StiilwcU    jpan  KirUland 

Bandit  ;.  .  .  Tom  ,\^aters 

Unity  Moore    Forest  Darnell 

''''^"nnrs' Truly'-' depends  for  the  great 
Yours  A,™'^..  "i.g^abiUty  to  entertain 


A  Warder 

The  play  deals  with  the  efforts  of 
Beresford  Harrowfield,  a  wealthy  young 
do-nothing,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
life.    He  kisses  the  parlor-maid,  which  i 
brings  on  a  quarrel  with  his  father, 
ending  in  his  leaving  the  house  for  six 
months  in  order  to  find  out  for  himself 
some  basis  for  existence.    First  of  all 
he  visits  an  artist  friend  because  he  is 
unconventional,  but  finds  him  merely 
untidy,  though  contented  with  exist- 
ence. He  next  goes  to  work  as  a  labor- 
er and  takes  lodgings  in  a  workman's 
family.    He  learns  not  to  talk  but  to 
listen,   and  his  knowledge  increases. 
The  husband  of  his  landlady  steals  to 
support  his  wife  and  baby,  and  Beres- 
ford takes  the  blame  and  goes  to  jail 


PLYMOUTH    THEATRE  —  Wniiai! 
Hodge  in  "Straight  Through  the  Door 
"  mystery  comedy  in  three  act^writ^e 
and  produced  by  Mr.  Hodge.  The  cas 

Jack  C  Connel 

Meyers  "  Abbott  Adan 

Arnold   John  0'Mea> 

Bushner....-   Helen  Gilnio: 

Anna  Abatello  'William  DeRo 

Artanio,..  ...Kobert  Beye 

Eoy  Saundera...  Betty  Byr 

Amy  Thomas   ..Paul  Jacctt 

Eugene  Thomas.  Jr  ••   ^^^^  Hot 

Wowser  ••••     *  f-fl-rtl  Perl! 

Mrs,  Harriet  Thomas  .••-Carol  Man 

Abby  Thomas  William  Hod 

Eugene  Thomas  Toward  Cooc 

John   Witherspoon..........EdJ^3^3d„  "fcull 

Martin  Rollms  ioseoh  E.  Soraghi 

John  Finney  iSaurice  Bam 

Frederick  Ottman  ..     By  Himsf 

i  The' eighth' play  in  ^vhich  Mr-  HoS 
has  been  dramatist  and  lead^^^^^^^ 


o^ned  at  the  Plymouth  last  night  aft 
Dlaving  a  few  months  m  Detroit.  . 

Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh  ai 
other  cities.    The  .scene  of  Stra^ 
Through  the  Door"  is  laid    30  mi 
frwS  New  York"  in  the  country  ho) 
of  a  nlaywright.    All  three  acts  ta 
pLce  fn  the  library,  which  is  gradua    .  .„ 
b  ough?  to  completion  by  carpenfe  Iry  e 
and  painters  in  the  course  of  the  pi  fnail 
The  curtain  rises  on  the  doorless,  WJ 
Lwless^'rCm  with  a  workman  gra; 
fully  reclining  on  the  .  floor  smoki. 
Thil  sets  the  pace  for  Jokes  about  h 
builders,  and  business  of  passmg 
buck  from  workers  to  fontractor  e 
from  contractor  to  architect,  "he  noi 
should  Save  been  finished,  long  befc 
it  seems,  and  the  playwright  and 
wifi  ra  children  are  camping  out 
it  as  best  they  can  while  the  n 
touches  are  slowly  added    Real  bitti 


While  undergoing  his  lmP"tm?"!"!;.^h ,  np«^ 
finds  himself  in  spirit  on  a  hilltop  ^i*^' "ess  creeps  inui  ^      m    ^  ^^^^.^ 
a  piper  who  bids  him  dance  .f  ^e  would  ws  demand  mon^^^^^^^  ^j^^ 
live.    In  vain  he  tries,  but  the  sor-  wor*.,  "       ■     ^    j  ^jtj,. 

rows  of  the  world  hang  like  lead  upon  that  the  ai^^nttect  is  in  ^^^^ 
hU    spirit    and    the    whirling    m"sic , wife  and  the  %a^^^^^^^^^ 
plays  on  bearing  with  t  the  figures  of  IS  setting  her^^^^^^^  ^ 
rhose  he  has  known  like  . leaves  In  a^ '^'^e  Jhe^ba^cKgr^^  ^^^^^ 

through  the  door,"  and  the  rest  oi 
Dlw  il  devoted  to  a  solution  of  the  m 


U 


a  veil 
1  callei 
landiii 
ud  ap- 


traneous  "cUng.   i  ms^  ^^^^^ 
iry  mystery  play.  ol 

cter  speaks  w'^'},!?"''^"  telep 
.tery  P'aV  ^onto  ning  no  le  p  _ 

IP  doors,  but  fails  to  t^ii  pi 
;  what  is  Hs«<^,,^'^,^'^fe  author  has 
-™  ^n^t  If  necessary 't^  Ue' «P  the  loose 
*  '"/dS'lad/  (the  interior  de  o- 
''''I'  X  i«  fhp  first  part  of  tne  v^y 
lt««n(  :IJ"  t^n'^'h.ve  the  detective^  mur- 


.lishes  her  nian.  and  no  on 

she  desired  a^^^'^^pparently. 

'4?ofmfarthiter^'°-^^ 
.relsalotofrawm^^^^^^^^ 

.  and  plenty  ^'^Xre  are  prettii 
,.t  people  to      It.  There  ar^^P^^^.^ 

gly  flappers  ai^f„"^'!fc'eDtable  over 
miles;  there  are  acc^P^a 

;d  comedians  anf,„*/,|adAng  wo^ai 
*n,^?he  easv-going"^deft  an 

^  Hodge    As  for  the  play, 

nular  Mr.  HOQgc.        ^  ,^  — „  tvirn' 


^ot  hard  to  believe  tn^j^.^'-Jst^^  stud 
gether  hastily  iH  a_M|i  nn^  ^^^.  -^ 
the  tune  of  Hammers  am. 


in  to 
ontint- 
I  a  ni(( 
diesd 

!ar-riol 


aonseii' 
as  eacli 
It 

0  re 
Ananias 
*is  at| 
lilficult) 
lis-ttel 
in  tiEi 
Ilie 
fllinp  ol 


HANSON  DES  GUZZLEURS 

(For  As  the  World  VTass.) 
(Con  espirito) 

list  to  the  Wowser  extolling  hi; 
wares 

alternate  samples  from  hymna 
and  prayers;  , 

llghteenth  Amendment  Is  writ  In 
his  face, 

haritable  thoughts?  Not  even  a 
trace! 

Kuments  none,  and  In  Ic^lc  he's 
mum, 

(ipnts  are  labelled  as  Guzzlers  of 
Rum; 

Istead  Is  doubted  as  fair,  see  his* 
looks 

calls  us  all  ScofElaws  and  Traitors 
and  Crooks. 


jfter  ii 
V,  m 
ian  lilt 
«  thai 

lis  of  ii 


recte' 


.#11 

TlietK 


(Rallant  ando) 

ndreds  are  poisoned  by  denatured 

2in, 

nrtles  with  glee  as  the  totals  come 

in. 

)ctors  declare  that  their  patients 

need  Rye, 
lys:  "Let  'em  need — 'Tls  much  bet- 
ter they  die." 


workmen  exhausted  with  labor 
and  heat, 
( Pianissimo) 

lager  to  give  them  an  evening 
treat, 

agents  of  Wowser,  while  snooping' 
for  loot, 
(Crescendo) 


THE  tiFTH  ESTATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  that  my  old  friend  and  under- 
study, Woof  Woof,  is  "in  our  midst"  and 
unraveling  .some  of  his  intellectual 
snarls.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  had 
just  returned  from  Washington  and  J. 
was  detailed  to  interview  him  for  the 
Christian  Preserver,  the  weekly  organ  of 
the  Previous-Day  Saints.  "What  in- 
terested you  most,  Mr.  W.  in  our  Na- 
tional Capitol?"  I  whatted.  "The  Fifth 
Estate."  he  replied  with  lightning 
rapidity. 

"The  which?"  I  whiched/  musingly. 

"The  Fifth  Estate,  or  Concatenated 
Order  of  Back-Seat  Drivers,"  he  ex- 
plained. "It  is  a  new  breed  of  political 
parasite,  imported  from  nowhere,  in- 
digenous to  America,  the  product  of  co- 
education in  government  folly,  the  early 
bloom  of  the  20th  amendment."  i 

"HowV"  I  howed,  softly.  i 

Waving  a.sido  my  interruption,  he  j 
continued,  "of  course  we  have  always ) 
had  witli  us  such  secretaries  of  external 
and  internal  affairs  as  Sparkes  Badman 
lo  advise  us  daily  on  anything  from 
primitive  chaos  to  the  judgment  day, 
but  that  is  neither  new  nor  important. : 
To  the  usual  collection  of  male  protest-! 
ors.  reformers,  lobbyists,  uplifters  and 
down-pushers,  we  now  have  with  us  in 
countless  herds,  crashing  the  gat>es  of 
the  Capitol,  the  w.k.  "females  of  the 
species"  who,  out  of  their  long  ex- 
perience in  international  affairs,  are  de-  | 
manding  treaties  of  peace-  with  the 
Zulus,  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Guam,  the  out-lawing  of  poison  gas  in 
warfare,  the  in-iawing  of  poison  into 
alcohol,  shortening  the  range  of  our 
naval  guns,  lengthening  the  sentences 
of  bootleggers  to  beyond  the  grave, 
tightening  the  divorce  laws,  loosening  the 
statutes  against  prizes  at  bridge  whist 
parties,  disfranchisement  of  salooniatics 
and  Volstead  traitors,  putting  embargoes 
on  toy  soldiers  for  children,  urging 
naval  '  equality  with  Switzerland  and 
Afghanistan,  creating  a  prohibition 
army  under  command  of  Field  Marshal 
Forgrave  (a  million  men  1  think  is  the 
limit)  fedpral  in.spection  of  husbands, 
removal  of  Uncle  Sam  as  our  national 
symbol,  and— and— substituting  Aunt 
Maria!!! 

Here  Mr.  W.  fell  exhausted  on  his 
porte-manteau.  Fearing  a  recurrence 
of  the  pressure  psychosis  to  which  he 
is  subject,  I  relieved  the  tension  momen- 
tarily bv  asking  if  there  were  any 
rumors  of  more  amendments?  New 
amendments!  My  dear  fellow— the 
female  idea  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  just  one  damamendment  after 
another,  until  you  can't  see  the  woods 
for  the  trees.  Put  that  down  exactly 
as  I  said  it,"  he  shouted.  "Pardon  me, 
Mr  W  "  I  said,  deprecatingly,  "we  are 
not  allowed  to  use  swear  words  m  our 

'^^h'en^'Sd  it  to  the  World  ,Wag 
column,"  he  murmured  feebly,  that 
fellow  hasn't  as  yet  succumbed  to  the 
prevailing  national  disease^^ 


J  (k  into  their  kitchens,  with  orders 
to  shoot. 


(Ad  libitum) 
lort  there  is  nothing  the  Wowser 

so  craves 
naking  the  rest  of  us  wowsering 
slaves. 

lis  Pest  fancied  gum,  he'd  force  It 
on  you 

get  an  Amendment  to  make  the 
World  chew! 

WOOF  WOOF. 


Joseph  Blue  proposes  for  admls- 


,.1 

Euil  ™ 
'•"Iff 

Sell of  Fame  (Women's  An- 
M  Mrs.  East  Irish,  Stone  Apartments, 
;,  SOI*!  t,  Michigan. 

*J2 

fiiHi  argaret  Page  writes  to  The  Herald 
ipos  of  the  statement  that  bootleg- 

m'.,'  ^'^^^^  the  price  of 

'  l:er"  because  they  are  obliged  to  put 
»Strf  hoi  in  it  to  keep  it  from  freezing 
.J)  ail  V.  citizen  living  in  the  suburbs  of  an 
jttyW  'Cf""t  city,  carried  home  a  jug  of  re- 
lets II  hment,  as  was  his  weekly  custom  In 
happy  days  of  long  ago.  It  was  a 
jjtpilll  '  cold  night,  so  he  hung  the  jug  on 
((Dell  ail  in  the  kitchen.  In  the  morning 
(less,*  jug  was  in  fragments  on  the  floor 
ijn  tfie  rum  suspended  by  the  jug 
sjioSi  |dle  was  frozen  stiff." 
atfl  \  — ••— 

iisslii?       ALSO  IN  THE  OLD  DAYS 
,<lhe  world  Wags: 
i  tell  f^'^i'  'i^^  ''ootlegger;  yesterday  the 
'  ,nd  f^"'-  *°  y^^''^  ^eo,  New  York's  boodle 
» ;rmen. 

'"L  S  'h*"  stage  at  Austin* Stone's:  a  voung 
jibilt  entertainer,  hair  hidden  under  a 
jsHf  '"'earing  a  "dress  suit,"  trousers 
litsU  '  all— theshamelesshussyl— and  sing- 
is  tJf!  • 

,  ^jkl  .  waiter!  A  dozen  more  bottles, 
;,;f*  s  give  the  ladies  a  jolly  good  .spree' 
'     My  father's  a  boodler. 
So  let  'er  go,  Gallagher. 
-  The  expense,  put  is  all  down  tome'" 
F.  G.  WALTEB?^. 


SONG.  ODE,  OR  SOMETHING 

(For  As  (he  World  \Va?s) 
In  the  dim  light  a  prince.ss  stands. 
The  pale  gold  of  her  hair 
Bound  with  a  coronet  of  pearls. 
Her  long  rich  cloak  she  has  drawn  about 
The  twilight  blue  of  her  gown. 
She  stands— deep  in  conversation  witn 

two  guardsmen  . 
Whose   brass  buttons  twinkle  in  the 

shadows —  ,    ,  ,  i 

How  come  two  traffic  cops  backstage  at 

an  opera?  _e.  F.  B. 

PAGE  BILL  THOMPSON! 

(From  The  Boston  Herald) 
PARIS,  Feb.  2  (AP)  — The  Senate- 
cheered  M,  Briand,  the  foreign  minister, 
today  when  he  announced  that  the 
sixth  arbitration  treaty  negotiated  by 
France  would  probably  be  signed  by 
France  and  the  United  States  on  or 
before  Feb.  6,  on  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  treatv  of  alliance  between  Louis 
XVI  and  the  revolting  American  col- 
onies.   

W.  B.  G.  writes:  "What  will  hizzoner  s 
patriotic  fury  be  like  when  he  reads  that 
word  revolting?" 

Large  numbers  of  people,  who  could 
think  as  far  as  the  monosyllable,  simply 
leave  off  thinking  when  they  are  car- 
ried along  by  the  polysyllables,— G.  K. 
Chesterton.   

JEWELS'ATTHf 
OPERA  HOUSE 

Boston  Opera  House):  "The  Jewels  of 
the  Madonna."  opera  by  Wolf.  Fen-ari. 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company.  The 


»    tlnitiT  cirl  "  T  rir.  .' .'  1,U' illo   .M'  i 

A  ll-,ter  \^n<l0T...  .Grace  Cmmlnithani 

^  lil^  'mZ'^'.  r  Euiren.0  SaiHldn 

^onlTmm  r"  -  played  Herman  Tapno 

Second  morra  player  f.^np.  SVai^  i 

A-^ndor  of  sacred  Imafea. . . . . .  .rospph  Stem, 

■Falloon  vendor  Giuseppe  Minerva  , 

^?TRt  monk  ■■■  fail'  Aroiihou 

f«^,nd"monU  .  .Kllas  t  , 

Firft  yotinir  man  pildo  Morelato 

Second  .voiinc:  man  ^V'*'*!! 

A  yonni  srirl  hu,-,Ue  Men«e 

.\  vonnp  mother   Anna  '  <"•■•«  'M 

•fhe  Father  Kujen,.,  Saiu  m 

IT,..-!   cirl   CoMstani'C  Jiltterl 

Second  ?irl' '.'.v.;   .M;ir.y  '■niilermo 

Iiicirlen(a)    dances   hv, ,  ^  J'^'  ■ 

Maria  Yurieva  and  ballet.  (.ondnclo;.  It"- 
berto  Moranzoni.  Stase  director,  tliarles 
Moor.  ' 

Surely  no  builliant  setting  ever  set  so 
dull  a  gem.  So  long  as  those  girls 
sing,  dance,  squabble,  fall  on  their 
knees  in  prayer.  Indoors  or  on  the 
street,  who  c(>uld  crave  livelier  enter- 
tainment? With  a  very  bit  of  Naples 
Itself  before  us— priests  and  peddlers, 
gamblers  all  ready  for  murder  over  a 
game  of  cards,  military  bands,  a  church 
procession,  clowns  in  all  their  glory, 
young  women  and  men  full  of  the  very 
Old  Harrv,  Camorrists— all  doing  their 
bits  to  the  sprightliest  tunes  a- tinkling 
or  crashing  in  the  musical  Idiom  of 
Naples,  a  more  absorbing  first  act  of 
the  kind  is  not  to  be  witnessed  every 

*^^or  do  we  often  see  hereabouts  what-  j 
ewr  Berlin  or  Vienna  may  offer— a  low- 
life  scene  more  vividly  set  forward  than  j 
the  first  part  of  the  third  act.    'Wolf-  j 
Ferrari  did  wonders  with  it;  he  lent  his 
choruses  life,  and  the  vulgarity  called 
for  did  not  disturb  him  one  iota..  Mr. 
Moo?  and  his  forces  held  up  their  end 
even  as  they  had  done  in  act  one-they 
also  did  wonders,  chorus  and  ballet— to 
:  which  latter  for  the  moment  the  ac- 
romplished  Mr.  Mojica  must  be  added 

^The'"  dreariness,  though,  when  the 
nrincipals  boarded  the  stage  and  pi o- 
reedecf  to  unfold  their  unsavory  story! 
$f  thev  had  beautiful  or  romantic  music 
to  sing,  that  music.  f^'^^Pf'^^^^^'^.e^fe 
the  curse  away.  A  C  major  scaie, 
thougl"  to  put  it  roundly,  suggests  the 
r(^mantic  quite  as  pointedly  as  do  the 
Ser  nait  of  Wolf -Ferrari's  serious 
^ages  Fully  as  beautiful,  as  arresting 
?o?he  ear.  a  scale  could  surely  prove 

Whv  not  turn  the  opera  into  a  bal- 
let with  song?  Retain  the  street  scene 
I'nd  lhat  in' the  Camorra  haunt  keep 
the  solo  singers  off  the  stage.  als(3  let 
them  join  toe  throng  in  'Neapolitan 
tiftties-there  would  be  an  evening  s 
I  d&ersion  one  hundred  per  cent,  engag- 
fn^  with  no  inept  music,  no  unsympa- 
thetir  fable  to  consume  valuable  time 

The  singers,  however,  were  not  to 
blame.  Mir.s  Raisa,  indeed,  once  more 
splendid  voice,  sang  for  the  most, 
n^rt  with  tone  the  beauty  of  which 
stirred  thrills.  Though  not  the  wo- 
man in  all  the  world  best  suited  by 
temperament  to  depict  a  bold-facet^ 
baggage  with  a  temper,  she  went 
throulh  the  baggage's  motions  with  all 
dexterity.  Other  aspects  of  the  girl  s 
nature  she  suggested  with  skill  and  pow- 


1  glowing  ;  deal  r^lii 

I     i  itanic  gr( ■  loven,  th' 

t result  is  stimulauiig  lu  tiie  extreme, 
j    The  Bach  concerto  was  first  on  th- 
program  with  Messrs.  Burgin.  Laurent 
Gillet  and  Mager  in  the,  solo  parU. 
Their  masic  was  exquisitely  flavored 
the  theme  tea.sed  with  whi.spers  ani 
.smiles.    There  must  be  a  smile  in  th< 
andante  movement,  a  soft  dreanjy  smlk 
which  passes  quickly  as  the  last  move- 
ment sweeps  it  to  one  side,  but  It- 
memory  hngers  and  is  plca.sant.  Thi 
kolo  work  was  accomplished  with  al  | 
beauty  of  tone  and  skill  possible  anc  i 
usual  with  this  organization.  | 
Haydn  followed  Bach  naturally  with 
the  individualistic  Beethoven  saved  foi  i 
the  last  half  of  the  concert.    In  this  I 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  does  he 
not  contrast  his  tensions  agreeably? 
Ah!     Agreeably.    There  is  a  match-  • 
less  economy  of  flourish  as  well  as  eos- 
tacy.    One  recalls  that  "music  hath  ■ 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast 
soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  of.<.'  j 
so  what  chances  have  we  to  escape  ttiv  , 
spell  cast  by  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor? 

The  second  of  the  Tuesday  concertt: , 
will  include  music  by  Handel,  Mozart  j 
and  Tchaikovsky.  C.  M.  D. 


^'^Not  only  did  Mr.  Cortis  sing  with 
beautiful  voice  and  fine  voca  art  he 
succeeded  in  making  that  blacksmith  a 
figure  of  some  romance;  he  made  him 
tragic  in  his  desperation.  Nobody  could 
do  more;  few  have  done  so  much  Bu. 
■when  there  is  nothing  to  do  witn/ 

Miss  Lenska  sang  well.  In  the  Cam- 
orrist  leader  Mr.  Pimini  saw  a  jolly 
rogue,  though  scarcely  a  Don  Giovanni 
of  the  Neapolitan  streets.  He  also  sang 
very  well.  So  did  the  chorus,  and  the 
minor  singers.  The  orchestra  played 
briUiantly  under  Mr.  Moranzoni.  me 
setting  indeed  was  brilliant.  Because 
Wolf  Ferrari's  gem  of  paste  could  not 
be  made  to  shine— the  composer  alone 
must  bear  the  blame. 

1  The  audience  once  more  was  large. 
"Carmen"  will  be  .sung  this  afternoon, 
this  evening  "Tannhaetiser."  R.  R.  G. 

Bach,  iSrdn  and  BeethoTett^ 
on  Program  ; 


cast: 

Gennaro 
Carme! 

Raia„ 
Bi.asoo 

Ciccillo 

Rocco  . 
Stella  . 
Serena 


Antonio  Cortis 


me!a   j..Aui:usta  I^enska 

liella  Rosa  Raisa 

ae)e   .?. .  Ciacomo  Rimini 


  .omo  Rimini 

. ,  .  .I..odovi(:o  Oliviero 

.  '.  ..Tose  Mojica 

.''...  Antonio  Nicolich 

  .Olsa  Karsrau 

.  .  .Alice  D'Herpiano.v 


The  first  program  of  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  -series  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
conductor,  was  given  yesterday.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Bach,  Concertc 
No  2  in  P  major,  with  solo  viohn.  flute, 
oboe  and  trumpet  (edited  by  Felr. 
Mottl) ;  Haydn,  Symphony  in  G  majot 
(Bi-eitkof  and  Hartel,  No.  13);  Bee- 1 
thoven.  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  ma.ior.  | 

one  wonders  if  Mr.  Koussev« 
oave  us  these  selections  of  Bach,  Hacj  • 
and  Beethoven  to  make  us  Pause  o: 
line  doorstep  of  our  own  century  an 
'  10  remind  us  that  music  is  more  tha, 
ageless.  These  three  composers  ha 
often  been  called  the  back-bone  on. 
sinew  of  the  modern  orchestra  ou 
have  they  not,  as  evidenced  yesterda> 
contributed  much  of  its  soul  as  well? 

One  has  to  take  into  consideratloi 
that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  his  orcnes 
tra  are  wizards  of  sorts.  They  stee; 
music  in  their  own  vitality  and  brln: 


Several  unfamiliar  works  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  this  week.  There 
will  be  a  symphony  for  strings  by  Con- 
rad Beck.  His  name  is  unknown  to 
the  latest  English,  German  and  Italian 
compilers  of  musical  biography,  or  they 
do  not  think  him  of  sufficient  promi- 
nence for  even  a  paragraph.  It  is  ,said 
by  those  a  little  better  informed  that 
he  is  Swiss;  that  his  home  is  in  Zurich, 
but  he  spends  much  time  in  Paris;  that 
he  is  a  pupil  of  Honegger.  One  of  his 
three  string  quartets  has  been  played 
in  Paris;  last  year  it  was  performed  at 
a  Frankfort  music  festival.  Other  music 
by  him  has  been  performed  in  Paris,  but 
it  apparently  excited  little  attention. 
The  symphonv  to  be  heard  this  week  is 
No.  3.  It  is  pubhshed;  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  two  reipaining  are  in  manu- 
script. 

Rimsky-Korsakov's  overture  to  the 
opera  "A  May  Night,"  added  at  a  late 
hour  to  the  program,  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Friday  and 
Saturda:'  concerts.  The  opera  was  Ahe 
second  in  order  of  his  works  for  the 
stage,  but  it  was  the  first  of  the  fantas- 
tical series  in  which  Rimsky  used 
legends  of  pagan  Russia,  rites  which 
found  their  way  into  Christian  ob- 
servances, for  musical  inspiration.  "A 
May  Night"  is  based  on  Gogol's  story 
of  the  Same  name,  in  which  that  great 
writer  expresses,  as  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer puts  it,  "the  aroma  of  the  balmy 
air  the  soothing  warmth  of  spring,  and 
the  caressing  glow  of  the  silvery  moon 
in  the \lessed  Ukraina."  The  overture 
was  performed  by  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society  of  New  York  in  1904. 

Russia  will  also  be  represented  this 
week  by  an  aria  from  Borodin's  "Prince 
Igor,"  to  be  sung  by  Nina  Koshetz.  Ja- 
roslavna  bewails  the  absence  of  her 
spouse,  Prince  Igor,  who  has  gone  tc 
the  war.  The  air  was  sung  here  at  a  pen- 
sion fund  concert  in  1922  by  Mme.  Slo- 
bodskaja  of  the  Ukranian  chorus.  Mme. 
Koshetz  first  sang  here,  and  at  a  Sym- 
phony conc-rt,  in  March,  1922. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  rehearsed  by  Mai  - 
colm  Lang,  its  conductor,  will  take  pa  i 
with  the  Symphony  orchestra  in  th; 
performance  of  Gustav  Hoist's  "Ode  to 
Death,"  and  Florent  Schmitt's  '47th 
Psalm."  The  latter  was  produced  here 
by  the  Cecilia  in  1913  when  Arthur  Me'  - 
was  the  conductor.  Marie  Sundelius  th- 
sang  the  solo  music.  The  text  of  Hoist  ^ 
"Ode  to  Death"— the  title  is  of  his  own 
invention— is  taken  from  Walt  Whit- 
man's noble  poem,  entitled  at  first 
"When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom'd";  later,  "President  Lincoln's 
Burial  Hymn,"  also,  "Memories  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln."  Hoist  is  evidently  an  ad- 
mirer of  Whitman,  for  one  of  his  first 
works  was  an  overture,  "Walt  Whit- 
man," which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, has  not  been  published  or  per- 
formed; he  has  also  set  music  to  "The 
Mystic  Trumpeter,"  for  soprano  solo  anr! 
orchestra,  and  "Dirge«of  Two  Veterans 
for  male  voices  and  bra.ss. 

The  text  of  Hoist's  "Ode  to  Deat 
was  used  before  him  by  Villiers  Sta 
ford.   His  title  was  "Elegiac  Ode." 

Hoist  IS  known  to  the  Symphoi! 
audiences  by  his  orchestral  suite  '"Ti.- 
Planets,"    Some  of  his  "Hymns  from 
the  Rig-Veda"  have  been  performed  in 
Boston. 

It   will  be   interesting  to  compare 
(Florent   Schmitt's    expression   of  tn: 
'Hebrew  jubilation  with  Bloch's  psalm 
breathing   out  sadness   and  detiauc 
sung  here  at  a  Symphony  concert  wii 
thrilling  effect  by  that  incompara.- 
interpreter,    Povla    Frijsh.      Flore  > 
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1  schmitt.  whose  "Legend  of  S^"™^',, 
'  '^fd"ent^"    The^alf  .rtard  of  h>mi 

might  be  asked  with  regam 
composers,   s'"f^J!:,3^'^'^..i'n  heavenly 
rnr^/nsu^h'e^^tment  dweUr' 

Who  was  respo'iTsible       the  .^.^terJ 


travels  return^ 
V.    .     who      ^.-.-ned  at  midnight 


not  trust  to  Bizefs  i.ouou  ol 

impudence,  none  the  less,  and  shrew- 
ishness, she  counted  on  to .  t^^* 
first  act  march.  Everybody  in  sight  she 


good  man  to  te  l  her  nis  -  ^ 
Yes.  he  had_  visUea  ciueR  u.    ^  ,  ^^^^  manoeuvred  with  a  .shavi 


..Xh  of  Salem;;  o-^f  ^  ^aCd'So 
during  con™^t>J    The  ^per^^^ 

sh-orp-  P^tes^d  against  a 
l?frTn"d"v^ife%rrtn|St  Should  , 
"^tir^Tthf  if't  season  «, 

sidered  too  good  foi  ignff ""^  nieasure 
i^nso    It  would  have  been  a  piea-uic 

with  an  interesting  story,  g'vmg  ful 
Opportunity  for  the  two  s.ngers  named 
\lanv  would  have  been  glad  ^'O  ne-" 
S  5°ovanni."  "Pelleas  and  s- 
arde  "  to  hear  -Judith"  again  with  Miss 
Garden's  admirable  portrayal  of  tlie  de- 
Uverer;  to  judge  again  the  merits  oi 


oermanv  Heine's  verse  defies  poetical 
SanTlaUon.    A  prose  paraphrase  must 

haTbusiness  in  Rome, . but  me 
ouickly  back  to  you.    Rome  is  built  on 
=^  ViiiK    The  Tiber  flows  there.  1 
lirsawihe  Pope^in  Rome;  the  Pope 

f^"oV;rwSnirh"d^only  rdwritten  the 
fwhole  opera  when  he  composed  the 

Bachanale  in  the  Venusberg  for  the . 
first  performance  Paris!  When  this  | 
Baechanale  Is  played  as  it  wa^  last 
nieht  the  rest  of  the  opera,  with  tne 
pSle  exception  of  Tannhaeuser  s  nar- 
rative is  old-fa  shionea,  music  that 
might  have  been  written  by  ajiy  Kapell- 
mpi-^tpr  of  the  Forties.  The  song  lu 
maf4  of  Venus:  the  ditties  of  the  com- 
K  "^'^s-  Landgrave,  who 
orcupips  a  prominent  position  in  the 
SrP^t  rallcrv  of  Operatic  Bores;  Elisa- 
beth vvith  her  stained-glass-window 
5Ser;  wolfram  turning  ItaUan^in  his 


~:llle  =m.;^wu;hashawl 
till  one.  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  sUip 
of  silk,  felt  weary.  This  was  all  very 
well  but  wherein  lay  the  chaim  thai, 
turned  men's  heads?  There  was  not  a 
vestige  wherewith  to  wile  the  most  sus- 

^'The^charm  that  is  rightly  Carmen's 
Miss  Garden  kept  in  reserve  till  the 
Quintet  of  the  second  act,  when  she 
?hose  to  ioin  the  other  four  in  helpmg 
^  Polabco.  The  life  they  put  into 
it,  the  skill  in  song  and  action  Ana 
here-and  all  the  rest  of  the^act^Miss 
Garden  made  deft  use  of  her  hands 
like  no  Carmen  perhaps  since  Minnie 
Hauk:  with  the  grace  and  the  air  of  a 
Spanish  woman  she  spoke  with  those 
hands,  and,  to  make  a  good  matter  bet- 
ter she  proved  with  every  motion  a 
feeling  for  rhythm  as  keen  as  any  bal- 
lerina's. This  rhythm  Miss  Garden  re- 
tained in  the  dance  that  followed.  Jose, 
at  last,  had  cause  to  forget  his  duty. 
Admirably  Miss  Garden  managed  the 


nraver;  Woliram  iuiiui»&  "rj:"'":' trance  i  duet  Refraining  from  the  writhmgs  at 
b^h'^^or  roc^sf^n-^cr.K^n^^hr^^      |%  ^e  movie^ouse  ,can_  always  beat 


"The  Jest."  Wagner  is  represented  this 
season  in  Boston  by  "Tannhaeuser"  and 
"Lohengrin,"  only  by  these  two  early 
operas — and  what  is  "Tannhaeuser" 
without  a  romantically  heroic  quondam 
friend  of  'Venus? 

But  this  company  is  without  a  heroic 
tenor.  Surely  one  would  not  thus  char- 
acterize either  Mr.  Marshall  or  Mr. 
Lamont.  The  other  sections  of  the 
company  are  much  stronger  than  the 
band  of  tenors.  Mr.  Ansseau  is  excel- 
lent in  his  roles,  but  he  cannot  be  ex- 
;  pected  to  take  heroic  parts  in  Italian, 
though,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  more 
I  effective  than  other  tenors  now  in  the 
'  company.  Mr.  Maison,  a  newcomer, 
with  a  "good,  honest  voice,  is  certainly 
not  a  romantic  apparition.  The  versa- 
tile, deliglitful  Mr.  Mojica  is.  not  for 
strenuously  dramatic  business.  The 
new  singer.  Mr.  Chase  (with  ah  Italian 
surname)  is  a  useful  acquisition. 

No,  however  successful  this  little 
season  is  pecuniarily,  the  choice  oI 
operas  shows  only  a  provincial,  box- 
offlce  spirit.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Chi- 
cago management  and  the  local  com- 
mittee will  treat  the  Boston  public  next 
season— if  there  will  be  another  season 
—with  more  consideration. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon,  Mme.  GalU 
Curci  in  Symphony  hall,  the  Peoples 
'  Symphony  orchestra  in  Jordan  Haii. 

'TANNHAEUSER'' 

By  PHILIP  HALE  i 

Boston  Opera  House.    Chicago  Cix-in 
Opera  Company.  "Tannhaeuser.  ro- 
mantic opera  in  three  acts  and  four  , 
scenes:   Text  and  music  by  Richard  , 
Wagner.      Dresden,    Oct.    19.  1845, 
Johanna     Wagner     and  Wilhelmine 
Schroedpr-Devrient;     Messrs.    Tichat-  ^ 
schek.  Mitterwurzer  and  Detmer,  Wag-  i 
ner  conducted.      New  York.  April  4.  ' 
18.^9:   Mmes.    Siedenburg    and  Picka-  j, 
ne^er-  Messrs.  Pickaneser.  Lehman  and  . 
Graff'       Carl    Beremann  conductor. 
Boston.  Jan.  20,  1871.   Mmes.  Lichtmay  \\ 
and  Roemar:  Messrs.  Bernard,  Vierling  j 
and  Franosch,  but  the  first  act  had  i 
been  performed  here  on  Oct.  25.  18G4:  ^ 
Mmes.  Frederici  and  Cani.ssa:  Messrs.  ^ 
Himmer.   Steinecke    and   Graff.    The  j 
ovprture  was  performed  in  18.33;  r--- 
cerpts  from  the  opera   in  1854  ? 
1857 

Tlie  cast  last  night  was  as  follows ; 
Berman.  Landirrave  of  Thunn^^a^^^^  ^.^^.^ 
,.b^th.  luece  oi  the  Landgrra^|e^^^^  ^^^^^ 

'•laftuser    Forrest  Lamont 

f  ram  of  Eschenhach  ...  Ricliard  Bouelh 
'iroiihe  Vo«elwe.de.  .  ^^'^l^^^,'^^^]:^:^ 

, he  scribe ^,,,„,f-'^Mo^^^^ 

'2  Cvrona  Van  Gordon 

«r  .  Ve^^hslav  Swo^o,la.  -A^si.tP,!  by  >  e.. 
Chapman.  Lettcau.x,  I-"'^''-''^"  ."'A  ^vph.^;. 
Con'iuctor   • 

Wagner  might  have  witten  a  more: 
entertaining  opera  if  he  had  accepted^ 
Heinrich  Heine's  ver.sion  of  the  legend 
In  Heine's  poem  there  is  no  mention  of 
Eli.sabcth  or  of  Wolfram  with  his  ap- 
plauded song  to  the  evening  sj^r,  no 
■  *^  .i..j,ct:   'n-ii-"=';tion  with  the 

ddip-man;  but 


march  or  procession  ^he 

S7n""Nomt'  is  admirably 
|;l^^e'dfor•^i^e'"accLpanlmentc,fc^^^ 

'o'^R\"hiV  ^O  Ton  Ron  AryoTlhe, 
San  who  wrofe  "The  Mastersingers"  and 

'■^•;ff852'wagner  wrote  from  Zurich  to 
t,nhPrt  Pram?  '  The  performances  of  my 
^ShaXr-  abou^  t.  ta^^e  Place  now 

^-auS-tr-m^e.^-Th^eT^^wi^fb^hoSil 
-^e^dolstra^^iri^^^antM-i 

g^"t°he  "^hi^a^go^'Sany.  h^b^e  ^ 
^aid  that  no  one  ever  failed  as  Hamlet 
Ixcept  Winard;  the  part  is  actor  proofv, 

nf  the  sine  ng  knight?  Mucn  oi  luci 
Susir  for  Venus  lies  above  the  agreeable  i 
rectioJ°of'^Mme.  Van  Gordon^  voiceJ_ 
Mme  Kruse  was  fair  to  the  eye.  sne 
ac^ed  ^^th  a  knowledge  of  routine  after, 
r-pvman  manner.  Unfortunately  she 
t  as?o  moved  by  me  trying  situation  in 
:wch  sTfoun'd  herself  by  her  3oy  at 
seeing  Tannhaeuser  after  his  long  ao 
sence  by  her  horror  at  Hearing  his  in- 
decent song,  that  her  voice  almost  con- 
stantly trembled.  Messrs.  Kipnis  and 
PnnP  li  bore  away  the  vocal  honors, 
fuch  as  they  were  The  ensembles  were 
generally  effective,  ^nd  the  opei;a  was 
wen  s  aged.    Mr.  Weber  conducted  as 


the  opera  house,  she  depended  on  her 
voice  alone,  and  not  for  years  has  the 
scene  been  so  convincingly  done. 

The  better,  then.  Miss  Garden  sang, 
the  greater  her  effect,  the  more  telling 
her  charm  and  power.  Why  should  she 
enjoy  trying  what  she  can  accomplish 
by  'rpplip.ssness,  unrhythmic  singing, 
and  extravagance?    Many  would  like  to 

'^"bv  his  rhythm  Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux 
scarcely  helped  Mr.  Polacco  on,  though 
he  did  present  a  striking  portrait  of 
'  the  complacent  toreador  The  fatnous 
song  he  acted  especially  well.  Muss 
Norena  in  her  turn  felt  her  ana  more 
lap'ginglv  than  Bizet  indicated,  but  she 
sang  it  so  smoothly  and  with  such  ex- 
cellent tone  that  the  afternoon  Sr hearti- 
est applause  fell  to  her.  Mr.  Ansseau 
acted  with  power  and  imagmatlim,  ana 
sang  with  fervor.  ,  

R.  R.  G, 


THE  COUNTRY  GIRL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  not  seen  her  for  all  of  10  years 
till  I  glimpsed  her  one  day  at  the  sner 
man  long  eves,  silk-lidded  and 

rd-insolenrald  tired  and  gold  under 
delicate  dark  of  her  lashes  .  .  .  skin, 
mfexotic  pallor  of  mock  orange  flo.^rs 
of  nieht  ,  .  •  voice,  like  a  lougu 
careS-finished  abroad  and  forgotten 
mouth,  an  elfin  red  heart  ^ut  she 
smoked  as  a  man  smokes  alone— that 
Inaturally-and  when  she  was  not  t^o 

iSiiinr zf^^'^u^^^-t 

l^^n^w  Biarr  tz  and  the  Ri\iera-even 
to  thfse  of  us  for  ^hom  these  names, 
will  niver  be  other \han  dream-dnft, 
""'^^  in  black,  exquisitely  furred  and 
U"  ^lim  as  the  proverbial  poplar,  her 
?;,ir  ;^s^  I  had  remembered-amber 
hair  was  as  i  "<iii  Music  about  u«. 
'^.^mik'^hen  a  nostalglJ^ir  to  which 
,  7e\"d  Untd  L  Children  and  her  eyes 

l^Tsfi^dSto  aprroac'he/.  •  :  . 
^^^rn?d'lat%  and  o'^^ly       chance.  ^, 

»?:r^^na%«an^^^^ 

"'.r  wLs  gonils  suddenly'^ 
r^e^^f^as^ 

to  school.  .  .  •  ^^W^'ii  ^      .  Cream 

driving  a  Wheat-rack  team^i„g_| 
against  the  ram.  .  -xultant  and 
barn  door's  length-but  exmtan 

laughing  and  gay  .  .  •  a-  "f  ""  - 
eye!  that  somehow  went  out  .  .  . 
dceam  that  never  came  "ue-^^^^ 


in  foil 
IjUrriet- 


GOOD  OLD  GAIME 


The  audience  was  large 


i  if  the  music  showed  plenary  inspiration, 
but  how  "Tannhaeuser"  has  aged! 

The  large  audience  enjoyed  the  per- 
formance. The  opera  tonight  Is 
"Martha." 


at 


Is 
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"CARMEN"  PRESENTED 

Mary  Garden  Plays    Star  Role 
Boston  Opera  House 
BOSTON     OPERA     HOUSE— "Car- 
men," opera  by  Bizet.  Chicago  civic 
opera  company.  The  cast: 

.To5p  Fernand  Ansseau 

Zmiisra  Edouard  Cotreui! 

f'armpn  Mar.v  Garden 

TVa«fiitita  Alice  D'Hermanny 

MfMv.pdefi    Elinor  Mario 

f:=ramillo   Vanni-Marr-oiix 

.\rirnpla   Eidp  Norena 

nnivjiifo   Besiie  flpfrere 

RnnienH.ido  .To.-sp  Moiira 

r  Mtnjs  Papiia  Eiieenio  Correnti 

O  mr-p.s  br  MissP!"  Baraphko\-a,  Moore, 
^'inehn.  White.  Maria  Yiiripva.  Ver-hslav 
^wnhnda  and  the  Ballet.  Condiiplnr.  Giorffio 
Pdlaopo.    Stacre  dirprtor.  Charles  Moor. 

Ups  and  downs  marked  the  after- 
noon; There,  for  instance,  sat  Mr. 
Polacco,  .so  brightly  disposed,  so 
rhythmical,  that  he  made  moments  of 
enchantment  out  of  Bizet's  charming 
entractes.  The  opera  through,  for  that, 
he  was  ready  to  do  his  best,  but 
what,  pray,  could  the  man  do.  with 
people  on  his  hands  overcome  with 
rhythmic  sluggishness? 

He  hurried  them  up.  when  he  be- 
lieved they  could  be  hurried;  when  he 
saw  no  amount  of  prodding  would 
serve,  adroitly  he  adapted  his  pace  to 
theirs — the  while  he  maintained 
rhythm  as  nearly  as  might  be  man- 
"'d.  More  successful  work  Mr.  Palacco 

-  often  done,  but  never  work  more 
.:ilful. 

Mr.  Moor  gave  him  weak  help.  He 
moved  his  people  about  in  routine 
fashion  and  too  often  he  let  them  stand 
about  in  rows.  Luckily,  though,  for  the 
needful  animation  in  tavern  scenes  and 
bull  fights,  the  ballet  was  there  to 
They  danced  most  Spanishly — in 

-  way  at  all  events,  we  Americans 
take  to  be  Spanish — though  the  girls  at 
the  fight  did  hEve  the  look  of  Russia 
in  thtir  garb.  Miss  Yurieva  made  en- 
saging  play  with  her  long  black  train, 
orange  lined.    She  helped  Mr.  Polacco. 

Sometimes  Miss  Garden  did,  some- 
times-she  hindered  him.  Her  first  act 
seguedilla  she  sang  so  unrhythmically 
that  it  lost  all  effect;  the  chanson  Bo- 
hemienne.  she  treated  quite  as  injudi- 


Hildegarde  Schwlnghammer  of  Al- 
bany. Minn.,  who  won  the  nail-drlving 
contest  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
school  of  agriculture,  is  now  safely  in  \ 
our  Hall  of  Fame.  She  was  proposed 
for  membership  by  several  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  A.  Sharp  Minor,  an  organist,  nas 
been  proposed  for  membership,  but  at 
present  there  is  opposition.  More 
letters  concerning  him  are  requested  by 
the  election  committee. 

DELETED 

(For  Ai  the  World  Wati) 

The  bathing  beauties  dressed  of  yore 
The  same  as  Mother  Hubbard; 

Today  their  costumes  weigh  no  more 
Than  what  was  in  her  cupboard. 

The  "rag  and  bone  and  hank  of  hair", 

About  which  Kipling  bleated. 
Found  she  still  had  some  things 
spare 

So  they  were  soon  deleted. 


to 


publisher's  blurb  who  '^rot*  the  12  be 
novels  and  so  far  as  were  concerne- 
r°e  matter  can  now  be  dropped.  W 
know  a  few  books  that  we  wish  * 
hadn't  read;  and  the  reason  is  tha 
we'd  Uke  agiin  to  have  the  pleasure  c 
reading  them  for  the  first  time.  The 
are  (if  vou've  read  this  far.  we  t^ake  _ 
vou're  interested,  and  if  you  haven 
Ihv  God  bless  you.  that's  your  bus 
ness)  Gogol's  "Dead  Souls."  Max  Beei 
SohrJi's  ''Zuleika  Dobson;'  Anato, 
Pranre's  "Penguin  Island"  and  the  Ftp 
Sor  of  Judea.''  Voltaire's  "Candide| 
Synge's  "Playboy  of  the  Western  World 
Haldane  MacFall's  "Wobings  of  Jezeb, 
Pettyfer,"  and  James  Stephen's  Croc, 
of  Gold,"  _f.™^^^  LITTLE. 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  NAME? 

(From  the  Literary  Digest) 

New  bov  Sultar^  of  Morocco  orde 
cacyoetaoinshrdlucmfviT3cmfwy,  late  r  rarai 
ler's  friend,  thrown  out  of  royal  palat.  i^-™ 

chne 
'ith 
Joor 


at 

aid, 

the 


If  Mother  Hubbard's  fabled  pup 

Should  be  re-in-car-nated, 
He'd  size  the  bathing  damsel  up 

And  be,  henceforth,  elated; 
For  though  no  clothes  at  all  she  owns. 

She  "has  got  nothing  else  but"  bones! 

MARY  R.  CANDY. 

Portland,  Me. 

AID  FOR  OUR  POLICE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  noted  headlines  today  with  in- 
terest and  approval  to  the  effect  that 
"Warm    Wine    Cheers    Chilly  Pans 
Police,"  a  neat  bit  of  artful  alliteration 
apart  from  its  promulgation  as  a  proper 
purely  philanthropic  proposition.  The 
1  preserved  health  of  officers  whose  sworn 
I  duty  is  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
I  order  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
that  civic  status  rests.    An  asthmatic 
cop  or  one  whose  feet  are  cold  to  numb- 
ness will  be  ineffectual  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  well-warmed  bootlegger  to  whose 
toes  an  adequate  prescription  of  hot! 
buttered  rum  has  found  its  way.  Even; 
the  most  patriotic  prohibitionist  must 
see  that,  and  also  how  neither  eqtiallty 
nor  equity  is  possible  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces  under  the  legal  enactments 
nearest  the  desire  of  his  heart. 
Cannot  some  provision  be  made,  pos- 
(  sibly  through  the  agency  of  the  Ajiti- 
Saloon  League,  under  which  each  one 
of  "the  finest"  of  Boston  could  know 
that  there  was  an  official  speak-ea^y  m 
each  precinct  where  he  could  seize 
without  a  special  warrant,  a  potion  oi 
warm  wine  or  hot  buttered  runi.  or 
what  have  you  for  what  ailed  Wtn  to 
i    l^eep  him  in  efficient  phyMca^lcon^lo^^^ 

I  '    Amherst,  N.  H..  Feb.  5. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  AN  INTELLECTUAl 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^ 
When  Milton  Shaksper  Dickens  wi 
iust  a  day  old  he  jumped  out  of  his  cn 
die.  grabbed  a  hammer,  and  pound, 
the  framed  motto.  "God  Bless  O^ 
Home."  into  .small  bite. 

"I  abhor  aphorisms,"  he  said,  and  D 
gan  reading  the  Encyclopedia  Brit,* 
nica  with  gusto.  The  next  day  he  ret 
the  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  E* 
Dire  "  "The  Outline  of  History,  and  El 
stein's  "Relativity."   But  he  grew  dl 

"This  frothy  drool  will   make  I 
dull,"  he  soUloquized,  and  turned 
some  Sanskrit,  which  interested  him,t 
20  minutes— then  he  outgrew  it.  Anat 
he  developed.  Joyce's  "Ulysses'  was  i 
primer.   Hieroglyphics  were  his  cro»i 
I  word  puzzles.    Epictetus  was  his  Jo 
book.  It  occasionally  stimulated  him 
a  ^Ty  smile.  The  day  came  wheri 
had  read  almost  everything  in  the  wo  Woi 
and  was  impatiently  waiting  for  t  ■ 
presses  to  grind  more  grist     He  xi 
solved  every  problem  that  affhcts  t 
mundane  lump  of, dirt.     He  was  t 
master  of  the  world!    (Thats  a  n 
phrase  I  just  Evented.) 

And  so  he  sat  down  at  last  to 
typewriter  and  decided  to  let  the  wo 
know  about  it.  Here  was  to  be  a 
num  opus    that    would  out-Mencl 
Mencken,  bewilder  .  Wejls,  and  e' 
make  Art  Brisbane  inarticulate.  ItJ 
to  be  an  erudite  epitome  of  the  ^is" 
of  the  world— yea.  the  universe! 
just  then  his  eye  fell  upon  one  of 
world's    greatest  "tt-erances  br 
world's  greatest  writer  in.  the  wi 
greatest    newspaper.  ^Overcome 
envy    and    futility.    Milton  Sha 
Dickens  attached  the  typewriter  to 
intellectual  neck  with  a  stout  lope 
'threw  it  into  the  deepes    part  of 
lake   following  as  a  matt«r  of  cou 
Berstly  shame'  isn't  it?  But  that^s  w 
happens  to  some  of  the 
when  they  read  tiie  remarks  oMhee 
nent—     OSWALD  OF  'WESLEYAl 
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MARTHA' GIVEN 

iTON  OPERA  HOTrSE— "Martha." 
In  four  acts  by  Flotow.  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  The  cast: 

Harriet   ■    K^lith  Ma«nn 

 Lorni  Donne  Jackpori 

  Antonio  CortiB 

rit,  ■  ■  ■    Virsilio  Lazzari 

,  i^tan  Vittnrio  Trevisan 

if    Aiiloiiio  Nicoiii'li 

Maid   T.u.'ille  MpmspI 

;,|  Maid  M.-ir.v  Giiillpi-nio 

Maid    Ann.i  Corrrnli 

iclor  Roberto  Moran/.oni 

Dircelor  Charles  Moor 

1  make  "Martha"  acceptable  today 
he  opera  house  5s  no  easy  task, 
young  people,  and  those  of  middle 
as  well,  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
name  of  It.    Of  old  people  there 
some,  no  doubt,  who  enjoy  the 
a  just  for  old  sake's  sake.    Others,  j 
gh,  who  heard  PatM,  Yalassl,  Cam- 1 
nl,   Annie  Louise  Gary  and  ye^ 
»  of  that  glorious  company  disport 
iselves  at  Richmond,  are  not  easily 
sed  with  the  best  that  can  be  of- 
d  today.    To  cast  "Martha"  with 
brilliant  singers,  comedians  who 
turn  when  they  will  from  their 
I  S  to  sentiment  and  a  polite  type 
omance — the  director  is  bold  who 
'  rtakes  it.    The  powers  that  rule 
Cliicago   were   bold   indeed;  very 
y  they  acted  on  the  principle  of 
liUBiing  venture,  nothing  have. 

ut,  to  be  honest,  the  company  has 
ody  to  venture  in  this  opera  that 
ands  so  much  to  make  It  go.  Miss 
on,  of  course,  sank  her  lyric  meas- 
;  smoothly.  In  pretty  voice,  with 
ible  vocal  skill.    Not  adept,  how- 
,  In  florid  song,  she  had  for  music 
>  of  the  brilliancy  in  which  lies  its 
n  charm.    Her  most  ardent  admir- 
furthermore,  would  scarcely  clalm^ 
lier  the  temperament  of  a  cpmed-i 
the  drollery,  the  lightness  of  touch.' 
!ss  Jackson  lias  more  native  comic 
e  to  draw  on;  she  has  also  an  agree- 
voice.   When,  in  time,  she  has  ac- 
ed  a  more  able  comedian's  tech- 
e,  a  finer  skill  in  song,  she  ought 
ind  Nancy  well  witliin  her  range, 
only  the  admirable  comedians  of 
Chicago  company  had  voices  fit  for 
irtha"!    They  have  not,  though,  so 
singers  more  richly  endowed  with  | 
e  had  to  do  their  best.    Thus  Mr.  ' 
is  struggled  with  Uonel,  to  sug- 
in  sprightly  vein  yet  romantic,  the 
ig-  nobleman  in  f&rmer  guise.  He 
•  hard  work  of  it,  and  with  the 
ir  also  he  had  his  difficulties;  Puc- 
and  the  like  lie  more  in  his  line 
'  1  the  elegant  sweetness  of  Flotow. 
ly  in  the  last  act  did  he  bring  his 
If  f)  utiful  voice  to  its  best. 
Ian*  t  was  Mr.  Lazzari  who  seemed  the 
iWo™  st  at  home  of  the  four,  who  sang 
I JH*  St  freely,  who  acted  most  as  though 
!  "Cii  was  not  afraid  to  be  as  funny  as  he 
TTU  lid  manage.    Mr.  Trevisan,  too,  was 
afraid.  He  and  Mr.  Nicolich  fought 
«IE;  ight,  like  goats,  that  made  the  hit 
'      act  one. 

0  or*  Ar.  Moranzoni  gave  no  evidence  of 
latft  rm  sympathy  with  "Martha," 
)]  psiii  )ugh  now  and  again  he  did  give  its 

3  to  a  schottische  time,  a  "polka 
:rTiH  inelV  or  a  galop.  The  chorus  sang 

;h  animation;  with  their  action  Mr. 
,  i.ir  had  not  bothered  overmuch.  To 
f  "  :kle  "Martha"  with  neither  the  proper 
'  J  tipment  nor  yet  a  disposition  to  make 

;at  pains,  serve  in  place  of  that 

pment— that,    in    truth,  denotes! 

|,f.nil  ng. 

1  Bn»  he  large  audience  showed  great 
y  ti!  n  sure  in  Miss  Mason's  well  sung  "Last 
jiK  t  B,"  also  in  the  comedy  doings — as 

n  the  lord  and  the  sheriff  battled 
i  goats,  or  Miss  Mason  flung  the 
ir's  hat  into  a  water  pall.  i 
a  Tra\'iata"  will  be  sung  tonight. 

EditrMason 

By  RENA  GARDNER 

=  very  hard  to  believe  that  Edith 
-  can  be  a  famous  prima  donna, 
sure  she  is  swathed  in  a  red  velvet 
,own,  a  Fortuny  affair,  with  gold 
(rilling  here  and  there,  and  on  the 
jjij  I  tables  of  her  sitting  room  'stand 

ets    of  extraordinarily  tall 
!st*J|thing  extravagant  in  roses. 


roses, 
gar- 


l^-jK  ;d  with  broad  trailing  crimson  rib- 
decorations  never  found  in  the 
iBii  'ioir  of  an  ordinary  woman  of  the 
itMj,  J.  But  glowing  negligee  and  flaunt- 
!!  American  Beauties  cannot  change 
.ffi''  mpression  that  you  are  speaking 
ff^'  a  very  simple,  very  sweet  and  very 
J^, ,  ning  New  England  lady.  She  has  a 
c„t>*/  face,  an  intelligent  face,  with 
nose  and  fine  lips  and  gray  eyes, 
steady.    Her  dark  hair  is  short! 
1  casually  brushed  back  off  her 
lat  you  only  realize  it  is  cut  when 
irns  her  back,  crossing  to  the  piano 
ctures  of  her  palazzo  in  Milan 


She  has  V  t(i  e  of  manner, 

almost  a  shyness,  u;ci  edible  in  one  of 
her  experience,  a  New  England  reserve, 
and  an  almost  unimpaired  New  England 
accent.  There's  a  gracious  air  of  ma- 
turity, in  ipanner  and  figure.  With  that 
serenity,  you  wonder  how  she  has  mar- 
ried anything  so  volatile  as  an  Italian, 
first,  and  a  conductor,  second — Giorgio 
Polacco. 

Almost  her  first  remark  is  of  their 
daughter,  Graziella.  "You  know,  I  have 
a  daughter,"  she  says,  with  that  air  of 
maternal  surprise  at  the  miracle  that 
you  expect  anywhere,  but  in  a  prima 
donna.  "Her  name  is  Graziella,  that 
means  'little  "grace.'  She  is  two  and  a 
half  years  old."  Then,  "Have  you  any 
children?"  The  startled  reviewer  hastily 
makes  a  mental  readjustment  to  fit  one 
of  the  great  who  desires  to  talk,  not 
only  of  her  own  child,  but  of  the  pos- 
sible children  of  others,  rather  than  of 
herself.  Reflecting  that  her  own  chil- 
dren, if  any,  can  hardly  be  a  matter 
of  public  interest,  she  returns  the  con- 
versation to  the  ever-absorbing  topic  of 
"Reducing." 

"Yes,"  ,says  Miss  Mason,  "reducing  is 
always  with  us.  It  is  so  perfectly 
ridiculous,  in  many  of  our  roles,  to 
weigh  too  much."  "Hard  to  cast  your- 
self over  the  parapet  gracefully?"  "Oh, 
Tosca  is  not  so  bad,  but  when  you  must 
waste  away  as  Mimi,  and  you  know  you 
weigh  175  and  look  like  a  Rubens,  you 
can  hardly  help  laughing  as  you  sing 
the  scene."  Last  summer  Miss  Mason 
spent  in  the  Dolomites,  walking  miles 
every  day.  Dressed,  to  the  horror  of 
the  Italian  population,  in  knickerbock- 
ers, she  roamed  through  the  trenches 
that  still  wrinkle  the  Dolomite  moun- 
tains, vivid  reminders  of  the  suffering 
and  death  that  happened  there.  Her 
villa  stood  near  a  mountain  with  its 
whole  top  blown  off  by  dynamite, 
where  the  soldier  sent  to  light  the  fuse 
knew  he  was  blowing  himself  to  death. 
Even  after  the  upheavals  and  changes 
of  war,  the  Italian  p>easants  found  a 
lady  in  knickerbockers  so  disconcerting 
a  sight  that,  though  she  lost  50  pounds, 
Miss  Mason  will  try  a  ne^^  method 
next  time. 

AFFLUENT  BACKGROUND 

Edith  Mason  did  not  start,  as  so 
many  who  have  risen  above  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd  have  done,  as 
a  poor  girl  with  the  world  to  conquer 
alone.  She  had  an  adoring  and  per- 
fectly solvent  mother  whose  only  flaw 
was  an  inability  to  see  any  talent  at 
all  in  Edith.  At  7,  Edith  heard  her 
first  opera.  Caruso  sang.  She  said: 
"That  is  what  I  shall  be — a  singer," 
and  one  can  imagine  her  saying  it 
with  a  very  precocious  determination, 
for  her  whole  career  has  shown  this 
quality  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
Her  mother  thought  her  singing  an 
adolescent  whim.  Not  one  lesson  should 
she  have,  even  for  the  piano,  until  she 
finished  school.  At  her  various  board- 
ing schools  she  was  rebuked  for 
"screeching"  when  the  school  sang  en 
masse.  The  little  prophet  wandered, 
always  without  honor,  through  her 
consecutive  homes,  and  her  final  grad- 
uation from  a  Cincinnati  private  school 
was  like  hearing  prison  doors  clang 
shut  behind  her. 

At  last  she  was  to  have  a  year  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  with  a 
mother  still  totally  uninterested.  Her 
first  dramatic  moment  came  suddenly^ 
in  the  form  of  an  ill  Nedda  in  the 
"Pagliacci"  of  the  old  Boston  opera 
company.  With  no  other  conceivable 
Nedda  in  Boston,  the  management  were 
tearing  their  respective  hairs,  when  the 
I  Conservatory  director  who  had  been 
teaching  Edith  said:  "I  have  a  student 
who  might  be  able  to  fill  the  role."  The 
trembling:  student  sang  it  and  "got 
through  it  very  well,  I  suppose — for  a 
student."  Even  then  her  ambition  was 
i  regarded  as  a  somewhat  rank  growth, 
{but  when  Muhlmann  in  New  York  of- 
Ifered  to  take  her  for  a  year  without 
pay,  to  risk  his  fee  in  her  possible  future 
earnings  as  a  prima  donna,  her  mother, 
at  last  convinced,  took  her  abroad  for  a 
year  with  Edmond  Clement. 

ENGAGED  FOR  METROPOLITAN 

Back  in  New  York,  after  one  audition 
Gatti-Cazazza  engaged  her  on  a  two- 
year  contract.  She  was  dazed  with 
success,  she  was  justified,  she  lived  in  a 
seventh  heaven  of  wonder  at  having 
really  l?inded.  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  until  one  day  she  asked  Gatti  to 
let  her  sing  "Boheme."  "Have  you  ever 
sung  Mimi?"  "No."  "Do  you  really 
think  that  the  Metropolitan  is  a  place 
for  experiment?"  said  Gatti.  "If  you 
go  to  the  best  bootmaker  and  order  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  $25  or  $30,  would  you 


turned  to  America,  seven  years  ago.    ,    through  this  formal  and  ni«BWW!fr 
Then  she  was  immediately  engaged  py    ]  ai^i^zo,  with  Its  old  masters  and  mar- 
the  Chicago  opera  company;  married  its  fireplaces,  will  move  the  little  New 

musical  director,  and  has  sung  'n  pm-  ,  England  lady,  calmly  and  graciously  re- 
cTgo  ever  since,  her  lovely  i  celving  the  Latin,  the  artistic,  the  cos- 


?nTbetter  and  beUer:  the  artist  In  her 

^X'ca?ee'r"re^ds'uke'a  fairy  tale.  She 
is  ?he  little  girl  in  the  story  book  who 
had  all  her  dreams  come  tiue,  but  her 
most  emphatic  idea  seems  to  be  that 
Graziella  shall  not  become  a  singer. 
"No,  She  shall  paint.  That  is  sometinng 
that  offers  an  escape,  where  one  »nay 
withdraw,  alone."    But  music,  that  al- 
ways seems  to  the  ordmary  person  the 
supreme  escape  from  the  passions  and 
?eEs  of  life,  Graziella.  if  her  mother 
can  help  it,  shall  not  have  this.  The 
me  of  a  singer  is  too  hard,  much  too 
hard  You  must  never  relax,  always  go 
on.   You  can  never  know  a  normal  so- 
cial life  for  you  must  constantly  care 
for  your  health.    And  then,  smging  In 
opera  is  always  wearing,  always  the 
clash  of  personalities,  a  continual  strug- 
gle "    Perhaps  little  Graziella.  who  al- 
ready sings  cadences,  may  have  hef 
mother's   own  struggle  to  become  a 
singer. 

AUDIENCES  VARY 

In  her  years  of  experience  in  southern 
and  contfnental  countries.^Mi^ss  Mason 


mopolitan  society  of  Milan, 
1  ing." 


"balanc- 


15TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALL 
"Hie  15th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Kous.-jevitzky, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall.  The  orchestra 
waa  assisted  by  Mme.  Nina  Koshetz, 
scjBiano,  and  the  Cecilia  Society,  which 
had  been  rehearsed  for  the  concert  by 
Malcolm  Lang,  its  conductor.  The  pro- 
{;ram  was  as  follows:  Conrad  Beck, 
Symphony  No.  3  for  strings  (first  per- 
formance) ;  Hoist,  "Ode  to  Death" 
(poem  by  Walt  Whitman)  for  chorus 
and  orchestra  f first  time  in  Boston); 
Rimsky  Korsakov,  overture  to  Nthe 
'^"it.^H'o'arMt' difference  in  audiences,  opera,  "A  Night  in  May"  (first  time  at 
noticed  a  great  dmerenM  concerts);  Borodin,  Jaroslavna's 

Our  people  are  Phlegmatic  ^"^J  ^^'''^^jt^j  Aria  from  "Prince  Igor"  (first  time  at 
neither  their  "^'S'  they  these  concerts);  Plorent  Schmitt,  Psalm 

abandon  f^^j^l^^^^^ely  more  thrllto  47  for  orchestra,  organ,  solo  voice  and 
feel.    It  IS  immensely  ;  ^jj^^^g  ^^j.^,.  ^^^^      ^j^g^g  concerts). 

■  ^     It  is  said  that  Conrad  Beck  of  Zurich 

though  perhaps  less  reassuring,  to  sin  Is  about  26  years  old;  that  he  is  a  pu- 
to  a  Latin  audience  capable  of  tossin  pU  of  Honegger  and  spends  much  of 
tw"  ''^  shoulders,  or  descending  tl  his  time  in  Paris.  It  has  been  said 
the  throwing  of  cabbages,  according  t|  that  this  symphony  is  "rather  severe  in 
now  your  voice  is  behaving  that  evening  character  and  concise  in  structure."  It 
Her  worst  moment  was  her  debut  al  may  be  concise  on  paper,  but  the  first 
La  Scala,  singing  Marguerite  for  thi  movement  as  heard  yesterday  seemed 
first  time  in  the  huge  famous  old  operd  long-run,  must  it  be  said  of  a  young 
house.  The  Faust  was  a  justly  celel  man's  work? — decidedly  uninteresting 
brated  French  tenor,  the  conductor  Ar-  Youth  in  the  case  of  a  composer  is 
euro  Toscanini.  In  the  second  act,  the  not  an  atrocious  crime,  but  one  ex- 
tenor  sang  the  lovely  aria  in  the  gar-pects  from  a  man,  rejoicing  in  his 
den  scene,  but  just  at  the  end,  for  somd  youth,  liveliness,  freshness — in  these 
unforeseen  and  inexplicable  reason,  hi^days,  a  certain  audacity;  one  would  wel- 
voice  faltered  and  made  an  ugly  sound,  come  from  him  exuberance  even  if  it 
Instantaneously  the  house  burst  into  a  "were  extravagant.  Beck's  symphony  has 
roar  of  the  most  dreadful  hisses  and  only  technical  qualities.  An  audience 
boos.  For  his  one  slip,  the  famous  cannot  live  by  technical  display  alone, 
tenor  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  Jt  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
young  Edith  Mason  stood  alone,  like  a  Beck's  scholastic  ability  or  proficiency. 
Christian  in  the  Roman  arena,  feeling  H  he  set  for  himself  merely  a  task,  let 
that  her  voice,  if  she  had  ever  had  one,  him  reserve  the  result  for  the  criticism 
had  gone,  never  to  return.  Toscanlnl's  his  teacher  or  for  a  jury  of  learned 
fierce  personality  had  always  terrified  professors;  he  must  not  expect  a  mis- 
her,  but  when  she  looked  at  him  now  eellaneous  audience  to  exude  joy  from 
his  eyes  were  so  kind,  so  encouraging  •very  pore. 

that  she  forgot  the  horrible  scene,  and  That  an  "Ode  to  Death"  immediately 
sang.  Her  Jewel  Song  over,  the  audi-  followed  this  symphony  was  peculiarly 
ence,  forgetting  the  unfortunate  tenor,  fitting. 

lose  to  its  feet  with  "Bravas!"  as  pro-  Rimsky-Korsakov's  overture  had  not 
longed  and  as  violent  as  its  displeasure  been  performed  at  one  of  these  con- 
had  been  a  few  moments  before.  certs  before  yesterday.  This  is  not  sur- 
The  door  opens.  Polacco  erupts  into  prising.  The  overture  was  composed 
the  room.  "Oh,  I  am  so  tired,  so  tired'  Before  Rimsky  had  found  himself;  be- 
'Carmen,'  it  is  a  very  exhausting  opera'  *0''e  he,  having  acquired  an  intimate 

I  must  go  to  bed  at  once!    Oh  cara  "  knowledge  of  the  orchestral  methods  of 

he  is  off  in  a  flood  of  Italian.  'He  beats  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  prepared  his  own 


against  her  calm.  As  she  answers  him 
in  his  own  language,  her  Anglo-Saxon 
self  falls  away.  Her  voice  takes  a  wider 
range.  She  speaks  with  a  shrug  like 
his  own.  As  he  kisses  her  hands  she 
breathes  "Ah— ah!"  like  an  Italian 
woman.  In  three  minutes  he  has  told 
all  about  the  "Carmen"  he  has  been 
conducting,  has  made  most  elaborate 
and  poUte  farewells,  and  has  gone  off 
to  bed.  In  two  more  minutes  he  bursts 
from  the  bedroom  with  two  pictures  of 
Graziella,  one  a  curly  dark  head  with 
eyes  like  Polacco's  own,  the  other  a  baby 
in  a  bathing  suit,  standing  in  a  field  of 
flowers.  "But  she  is  deep.  She  Is  not 
pretty,  but  how  much  her  face  speaks! 
We  are  away  from  her  10  days  now! 
She  Is  tall,  no?"  For  the  honor  of 
the  parents,  it  must  be  saia  that  Grazi- 
ella is  pretty.  Her  father  again  makes 
his  charming  adieus. 

HUSBAND  HER  TEACHER 

Edith  Mason  says:  ';,The  maestro  Is 
either  up  or  down,  always  one  or  the 
other.  I  must  stay  in  the  middle,  try 
to  balance."  The  maestro,  as  she  al- 
ways speaks  of  him,  is  her  teacher.  She 
learns  the  preliminary  work  of  a  new 
opera  with  other  instructors,  then  he 
takes  her,  with  intensity,  and  the 
struggle  for  perfection  begins.  She 
must  be  flawless  to  satisfy  him.  One 
night,  when  she  took  two  breaths  In  a 
long  cadenza,  he  woke  her  three  times, 
unable  to  sleep  in  his  annoyance  over 
the  extra  breath.  But  where  many 
wives  find  husbandly  instruction  the 
most  irritating  in  the  world  to  endure. 
Miss  Mason  never  feels  that  sense,  be- 
cause, she  says,  he  knows  so  infinitely 
much  more  than  she  does.  Now  this 
statement  shows  her  as  not  only  an 


expect  him  to  use  a  laborer  who  makes ;  e.xtraordinarily  modest  prima  donna,  but 
shoes  for  the  first  time?"   She  felt  the  -  -     . . 

famous  director's  justice,  his  reasoning 
impressed  her  deeply.  With  her  own  in- 
telligence and  determination,  qualities 
which  strike  you  in  the  first  10  minutes 
of  quiet  conversation  with  her,  she 
broke  her  Metropolitan  contract,  left 


a  very  successful  wife.  May  she  have 
many  happy  summers  in  her  Milan 
palazzo.  May  gay  and  beautiful  ladies 
trail  their  silks  over  its  vast  polished 
floors,  beneath  Its  glittering  crystal 
chandehers.  May  she  forget  the  trials 
of  a  singer's  life  in  her  own  boudoir 


the  promised  land  almost  as  soon  as  she  I  wifi,  it=  waiu  nf  noim  <»r..«.,  rfoti,„c^i. 

i  ank"^  in  Scelt  ^^oXcol'tT^'^^^^^ 
Ique  she  learned  the  French  roles,  in  1  brain  rwhere  Zp  'M?^,,-^^^^ 
Monte  Carlo  and  Italy  she  sang  the  !  ™'  ^j^^^^^,^  t^  u'7°£?'^ 
Italian,  she  sang  at  La  Scala,  she  sang  if'^^-jf^/'";,      ™ade  like  a  bluebird 
every  role  possible  for  her  voice  over  '  "     * *=*Be. 
and  over  again,  before  she  ever  re- 


palette  of  glowing  colors.  The  overture 
with  its  banal  themes,  its  inconsequen- 
tial padding,  its  absence  of  national 
feeling,  might  have  been  written  by  any 
second-rate  Italian  composer  of  the  50s 
or  60s.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
In  the  earlier  musical  years  of  Russia 
ttie  Influence  of  Italian  composers  was 
strong;  that  Italians  were  invited  to 
Russia  to  compose  operas  as  well  as  to 
Bing  in  them. 

Mme.  Koshetz  sang  the  aria  from 
"Prince  Igor"  with  artistic  understand- 
ing; not  transferring  the  dramatic  emo- 
tions of  the  opera  house  to  the  concert 
hall,  yet  giving  expression  to  the  lone- 
liness and  fears  of  Jaroslavna  mourn- 
ing the  absence  of  her  spouse.  Her 
voice  had  beautiful  quality:  she  sang 
freely  and  with  eloquent  diction.  No 
wonder  that  she  was  warmly  applauded. 

Gustav  Hoist  was  a  brave  man  when 
he 'set  out  to  add,  music  to  the  famous 
excerpt  from  Walt  Whitman's  "When 
Lilacs  last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd,"  or 
"President  Lincoln's  Burial  Hymn,"  a 
title  perhaps  more  familiar.  There  are 
poems  that  mock  the  efforts  of  com- 
posers; yet  Bantock  presumed  to  write 
music  for  the  choruses  in  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon"  and  neither  Shelley  nor  Keats 
has  escaped  the  ambitious  endeavors  of 
British  composers.  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  are  poetic  and  impressive 
passages  in  Hoist's  music — as  when  he 
came  to  "the  huge  and  thoughtful 
night."  The  music  for  the  lines  begin- 
ning "Dark  Mother  always  gUding  near" 
Is  poetically  imagined;  there  are  im- 
pressive climaxes  of  a  quiet  nature; 
there  is  a  largeness  to  "The  night  in 
silence,"  but  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
certain  pages  emphasizing  Whitman's 
thought,  the  Ode  is  of  uneven  merit. 
One  turns  to  Whitman's  rapt  song  and 
finds  it  the  more  imaginative,  the  more 
musical. 

We  have  not  heard  any  orchestral 
work  by  Florent  Schmitt  that  was  com- 
pletely satisfying.  One  recognizes  gladly 
his  technical  equipment,  his  sense  of 
the  picturesques,  his  artistic  purpose, 
his  dislike  of  the  obvious  and  the  sen- 
sational, but  does  he  ever  fulfil  his  own 
laudable  ambition?  Take  this  Psalm  for 
•xample,  a  work  o.f  large  dimensions. 
With  a  subject  that  calls  on  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  composer  richly  endowed  by 
nature.  ' 

After   the   frendtic   jubilation,  tlv 
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•tumult  and  the  shouting  in  adoration 
of  the  Lord  most  high,  the  great  King 
over  all  the  parth,  what  section  oi  the 
■■core  remains  gratefully  in  the  memory 
of  the  hearer?  Only  the  pages,  semi- 
OriPntal  in  character  beginning  with  a 
violin  solo,  the  music  for  "He  shall 
clioose  our  inheritance  for  us,  the  ex- 
cellency of  Jacob  whom  He  loved^ 
Here  while  the  iolo  voice  sings  exotic 
measures,  interrupted  by  the  murmurs 
of  the  chorus,  while  the  orchestration 
works  a  sensuously  Oriental  charm,  one 
finds  true  tonal  poetry.  On  the  other 
liand,  although  the  chorus  and  the  in- 
struments may  cry  to  heaven  their 
praise,  one  misses  the  intense  racial 
spirit  the  Hebraic  fanaticism  wnth 
which  the  Jewish  music  of  Ernest 
Bloch  is  charged. 

When  the  difliculaes  presented  by 
the  composers  of  these  two  choral 
works  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
performance  by  the  chorus  was  cred- 
itable. The  singers  showed  greater  se- 
curity and  courage  in  the  Psalm  than 
in  the  Ode.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  effect  of  the  Psalm  was  Impaired 
at  the  end  by  many  leaving  the  hall. 
The  smell  of  smoke  from  a  building 
outside  led  them  to  fear  fire  in  the 
hall. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  with  his 
customary  brilliance  and  magnetism, 
but  even  he  could  not  give  life  to 
Beck's  Symphony  and  Rimsky's  Over- 

turo. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Schumann,  Overture  to  "Man- 
fred"; D.  G.  Mason,  Symphony  in  C 
minor;  Bella  Bartok,  Concerto  for 
piano  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Bartok,  pian- 
ist) ;  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Introduction 
and  March  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or." 


SERENITY 

(For  .K»  I  lie  WKrid  'NVagt) 

Though  she  lives  in  a  narrow  house 
On  a  grimy  little' street^— 
In  a  byway,  off  the  highway. 
With  its  rush  of  hurried  feet, 

And  hears  the  distant  clamor 
Of  voices,  harsh  and  loud; 
Ihe  bartering,  wrangling,  begging, 
Of  pushing,  milling  crowd. 

With  cries  of  hate  and  anger. 
Of  envy  and  of  greed. 
And  all  the  horrid  clatter 
Of  trade  and  lust's  mixed  breed, 

She  se«s  from  her  little  doorway 
Where  mirth  is  holding  sway. 
Along  the  du.sly  pavement 
Mid  children  in  careless  play; 

lOTiile  dreams,  like  bright-winged  swal- 
lows. 

Over  murk  and  turmoil  fly 
Above  the  walling  houses. 
Out  to  the  sunset  sky. 

SARAH  HINDS  WILDER. 
Worcester, 

INCREDIBLE 

Miss  Grace  Moore,  who  has  sung  for 
the  first  time  on  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  said  (undoubtedly 
in  a  clear  bell-like  voice)  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  World  that  she  had 
read  every  one  of  the  critical  reviews. 
■I  am  not  bothered  by  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms." ,  . 

When  Miss  Moore  has  sung  in  grand 
opei-a  for  several  years  she  will  tell  re- 
porters that  she  never  reads  reviews  of 
her  performance  the  night  before.   This  , 
.   is  a  stock  remark  with  a  prima  donna.,' 
although  she  may  subscribe  to  a  clipping 
'    bureau,  and  sends  her  maid  for  the 
\    morning  new.spaper  before  the  arrival  oil 
tlii-  milkman, 

•  SOCIETY  NOTES 

•  :t.  Marcellus  Graves  was  heard  say  j 
to  a  friend  in  the  lobby  of  the  Bosj 
Opera  House:    "Yes,  it's  been  a 
-  t  week;  a  real  musical  treat.  J| 
ie  one  dress  shirt  go  for  five  nights.'; 
>  Miss  Beatrice  Fuller,  a  white  girl 
'.9  years,  living  at  Rockville,  Ct., 
lly  married  Mr.  Clarence  Kellem,  a 
laito.  If  she  liad  read  Leonard  Mer- 
,;  s  "The  Quaint  Companions."  she; 
lit   have    hesitated,   but   Lee,  the; 
'latto  hero  of  that  book,  was  a  tenor 
>.i;ei    and  that  aided  in  bringing  un- 
T       ppme's.   As  far.  as  we  can  learn,  Mr. 
Z.    ::,  llem  does  not  sing— at  least  not  pro- 

if.ssionally. 
1  — • — 

r  A  RENOWNED  SCIENTIST 

the  World  Wags: 

1  am  permitted  to  make  the  following 
lact  from  a  new  Dictionary  of  Biog-  ^ 
,.pliy:  I 

VOLSTEAD   ?     This  famous 

..emisl  was  a  native  of  Sweden  and  be-  j 
■    .  .me  internaiionally  known  as  a  deep' 
,dent  and  authority  on  the  physiolog- 
iU  action  of  ethyl  and  methyl  alde- 
*      i\cleK  on  the  human  system.  In  1020  he- 
aiinounced  to  the  world  tne  revolulion- 
'  iiy  law  in  phv.s;c.s  that,  a  solution  con- 


-:uiU  ol   1  per 
,  .'I    i„    ,. ,  s  intoxicating 

Ifded  bv  other  experts  in  alcoholism 
oiSni'"'  Anti-saloon  League  he 

succeeded  in  having  this  epochal  d  s- 
r  verv  made  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
?aw  of  hfs  «dopl*d  country.    Our  con- 
staunon  now  is  the  leading  pharmaco- 
uoela    authority  throughout  the  woHd 
on  \t  lat  con-stltules  Intoxicating  liquor, 
uU  as  a  beverage.   No  other  na  loh  in 
lie  wuild  has  such  a  reputation  in  scl- 
ent iftccrcles  and  the  United  States 
may  Justly  be  regarded  as  the  gieatest 
nving  autiiority  in  physiological  c  lem- 
strv  thanks  to  the  profound  rese^ohe* 
of  Mr    Volstead.     In  spreading  this 
ereat  theory  among  the  people,  and  es- 
'peclally  among  those  ^f;"^"  doubted  ts 
soundness,  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
en  ire  police  force  of  the  country,  thou-  , 
sands  of  special  deputies  and  imdei- 
I  cover  experts,  as  well  as  the  coast  guard, 
'  employing  265  vessels  manned  by  over 
;  13  000  chemists  schooled  in  akohol.c  lore 
and  supported  by  a  minority  of  public 
cph.io.v'^  Mr.  Volstead's  discovery  has 
cost  the  united  States  to  date  of  wiit- 
Ine   $264,000,000.      According    to  the 
Women's  Chemical  Temperance  Union 
the  success  of  this  law  ha.s  been  well 
worth  the  nrice:  a  billion  dollars  annu- 
ally would  not  be  too  large  a  sum  o  pay 
?or  this  extraordinary  law  in  P  f  f  "logy- 
In   un.scientinc   c-rcles  Mr.   Volstead  s 
reputation  is  much  below  one-half  of  1 
ner  cent.    Since  the  passage  of  his  law 
congress  has  restricted^nmigrati^on.^ 

HOT  DOG  j 
Mr  John  W.  McDonough  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H..  has  proposed  for  our 
Hall  of  Fame  the  name  of  Dr  E.  Ned 
Ozeldam,  veterinary,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  sausage  factories. 

SEE  ADV,  COLUMNS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

So  gossamer-like  these  dainty  French 
underthings,  so  mild  and  mellow. 
Wrinkles  and  that  yellow  mask  vanish 
overnight,  and  by  adding  a  little  lemon 
?u,ce  you  can  get  most  distant  stations^  j 
It  not  only  sweeps  thoroughly,  taut 
washes  the  windows  and  fits  snugiy 
around  the  hips,  leaving  the  stittesc 
beard  on  the  way  to  a  permanent  and! 
profitable  position.  Only  a  few  cents  a 
day  will  give  you  greater  Personality 
and  healthier  children,  skilfully  blended. 
Remember,  no  knowledge  of  music  is 
required.  SUnply  clip  the  coupon  to  the 
left  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample  bot- 
tle profusely  illustrated  in  four  colors. 

MOX  THE  AD,  MAN. 


NO  WONDER 

(HiinliiiKtoii,  Inii.,  Herald) 

An  original  poem  was  then  read  by  1 
Mr.  Kendell,  welcoming  the  gufsts  and 
explaining    the    occasion.  President 
Mummart  desponded  in  prose. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

PoUyanna  gives  me  a  pain  in  the  mid- 
riff, but  I  did  get  a  good  idea  from  her 
today  "There's  something  to  be  said 
for  the  newspapers  hiring  famous  nov- 
elists and  playwrights  to  «Port  mur- 
der trials.  They  may  write  tripe,  but  ai 
'  least  on  odd  days  the  new^apers  print 
their  pictures  instead  of  the  murder- 
er's." 


ADD  "BEDSIDE  MANNERS" 

(New  York  State  Line) 

Patient:    "Doctor,    what    are  my 

'^Sr:  "O,  pretty  good,  but  don't 
start.     reading     any  long-continued 

stories."  ■  ^  

THE  SEVEN  SEAS 
M,  R.  R.  writes:  "Which  are  'the 
Seven  Seas'?"  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  in 
1912,  through  his  secretary  to  m- 
quiring  American:  "The  Seven  Seas  I 
are  the  N.  and  S.  Atlantic  N.  and  S^ 
Pacific,  Mediterranean,  Indian  ocean 
and  Channel  seas." 

THROW  OVtT the  LIFE  LINE 

A  Scotchman  had  been  told  by  his 
doctor  that  he  had  a  Aoatiing  kidney. 
I  He  was  much  disturbed  by  the  diag- 
inosis  and  went  to  the  minister  of  his 
church  with  a  request  for  the  prayers 
0'  the  congregation.  ,  ,  »  _  j„ 

!    "I  don't  InJw,"  said  the  minister  du- 
•  blously.  "I  m  afraid  that  at  the  rnention 
ot  a  floating  kidney  the  congiegation  j 
v.'ould  lauah."  ,,„,,ij  vp 

-I  don't  see  why  they  should,  re- 
plied the  sufferer.  "It  was  only  last 
Sabbath  yx5u  prayed  for  loose  Uvere.— 
Wall  Street  Journal  '  * 

1  "LATRAVIATA" 

T— Boston  opera  House:  Ch'lcago  Civic  Ij 
opera  Company.  "La  Traviata. '  Opera  j 
in  four  acts;  text  by  Francesco  Maria 
Piave   tafter  Dumts's  "La  Dame  aux 

CameUas");  mu^c  by  GVf/PP^.  Xiss 
Penice  Theatre,  Venice,  March  6,  18S^, 
Mme.  Donatelli;  Messrs.  Graziani  and 
New  York,  Academy  of  Music, 


Dec.  3.  1856:  Mme.  La  Gr< 
Brignoli  and  Amodio.  Bosty^.^ar^ 
June  8.  1857:  Mme.  Gazzaniga;  Messrs. 
Brignoli  and  Amodio. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows. 

Vl.ilcda  VaJerv   Claudia  Muzio 

Flora 'BeTv^iix  '^"f^^JiL^^Xeket'i 

Alfredo  Germont  K„nen\ 

Giort-io  Germont  ..   ........  Richuii  » 

(iastoa.  Viscount  of  I^etorieres    .To»e  Mjl'":'' 

Marquis  D'Obifoy  .^'."'' Vi^n  fnh 

^.K.,or  Grenvil.  .  Antonio  Ni.ohoh 

Servant  to'  Flora  Gildo  Morelalo 

incidental  Dances  b.v  Vechslav  Swoboda  and 

Ballet  .    ^  ,  I 

Conductor    Giorgio  Polacco 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  1928  about  ] 
the  opera  itself.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Verdi  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
younger  Dumas's  play  which  he  saw  in 
Parisi  that  the  opera  failed  m  Venice 
for  several  reasons— the  Venetians  did 
not  likQ  so  sad  a  story  and  they  laughed 
at  the  fat  soprano  when  the  doctor  as- 
.sured  her  she  could  live  only  a  few 
hours,  the  tenor  was  hoarse,  the  b&n- 
tone  dissatisfied  with  his  part.  If  Tui- 
geniev  spoke  in  one  of  his  novels  oi 
Verdi's  haunting  melodies,  especially 
those  in  the  last  act,  Tchaikovsky  wrote 
to  Arensky,  who  had  composed  an  or- 
chestral suite,  "Marguerite  Gauthier, 
reproaching  him  for  being  interested  m 
the  history  of  "a  demi-mondaine  ad- 
venturess, which,  even  if  written  with 
French  cleverness  is  in  truth  false,  sen- 
timental and  vulgar." 

One  used  to  smile  at  the  old  17tn 
century  costumes  for  an  opera  of  the 
'40's  period.  One  .still  remembers  Cam- 
panari  as  the  elder  Germont  in  panta- 
lets Mme.  Melba  introduced  the  1840 
costumes  in  London.  When  she  took 
the  part  of  Violetta  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  in  1907,  Hammerstein  had 
entirely  new  costumes  made  to  repre- 
sent accurately  the  dress  of  the  men 
and  women  in  Dumas's  play, 

"La  Traviata"  still  lives,  still  tempts 
singers  to  portray  the  three  chief  char- 
acters, still  moves  audiences.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  weakest  of  the  three  operas 
written  by  Verdi  in  close  connectioir; 
musically  less  important  than  "Rigolet- 
to,"  not  so  intensely  dramatic  as  "H 
Trovatore"— yet  an  opera  that  one 
would  not  willingly  see  missing  in  the 
repertory  of  any  great  or  small  opera 
house.  One  might  wish  that  the  elder 
Germonfs  square-toed  air,  "Provenza, 
had  not  been  written;  but  there  are 
many  pages  that  for  expressive  tender- 
ness and  sadness  only  Verdi  could  have 
found.  Forget  the  conventional,  ex- 
pected flourishes  and  cadenzas  of  the 
period.  The  opera  still  has  truth  and 
force;  emotionally  melodic  charm. 

The  performance  last  night  was  en- 
grossing.  What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  see 
a  Violetta  who  has  marked  histrionic 
ability;  one  who  can  infuse  dramatic 
feeling  in  lyric  passages.    Mme.  Muzio 
knows  the  traditions  of  the  operatic 
grand  manner;  but  not  aa  an  archaeol- 
ogist, not  as  an  antiquahan;  for  her 
Violetta,  whatever  costume  she  may 
wear,  is  a  suffering  woman,  sacrificing 
her  happiness  through  love,  a  woman 
uof  today  as  of  yesterday.    Mr.  Hackett 
was  not  the  lay  figure  so  often  seen,  a 
lay  figure  labeled  Alfredo  and  provided 
with  a  voice.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  he  gave  a  portrayal  of  character, 
in  song  and  in  action.    Mr.  Bonelli; 
sufficiently  dignified  as  the  father,  was 
justly  applauded.   The  other  parts  were 
well  allotted.    The  ballet  in  the  third 
act,  instead  of  being  a  bore,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  was  a  pleasing  feature 
A  great  part  of  the  success  of  the  per- 
formance was  due  to  Mr  Polacco,  who 
conducted  with  a  fine  appreciation  of 
detail;  of  the  significance  of  Verdi's 
score.     An   audience  that  filled  the 
Opera  House  from  top  to  bottom  was 
enthusiastic. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will 
"Samson  et  Delila";  tonight,  '" 
letto." 


means  to  try  to  make  c;aim  ot  baj 
Raens's  lyric  measures,  his  oraio) 
chomses.'his    vein,  spmetimes, 

*'^![^^1nhardt  were  at  hand  to  mant| 
the  c^wds.  or  some  Russian  endo^ 
^th  thi  pMuhar  Russian  skill  at  J 

Tort  of  thLg,  p^ri^.^py,:^"uid 

?hl  t?pe  ofs^nging  actress  who  knc 
how  to  pose  expressively  and  beat, 
funy  at  once,  to  handle  flowing  drap. 
In  the  way  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

background,  through  the  forca 
Imag^aUon  could  be  made  both 
sen-^e  beauty  and  to  fhance  the  c 
Tnatic  significance  of  the  whoie. 
Sight  be  that  Saint-Saens's  few 
Sc  moments  could  be  stressed  w 
out  real  damage  to  the  sense  oi  - 

^  YesTerday  afternoon's  m^t  agree* 
features  were  those  ^h^n  Saint-Saei 
music  not  touched  "P.  and  h,s  taste 
the  picturesque  were  left  to  work  tr 
spell  as  best  they  might.  Mr  Cotr. 
Bliowed  how  these  things  should  be  do 
With  no  attempt  to  "act,  where  a 
Tnil  ont  of  the  question,  standing  s 
where  he  belonged,  he  suggested  by 
curl  of  bis  lip  more  than  othei  pers^ 
could  contrive  with  the  help  of  all  tl 
Ss'he  sang  Saint-Saens's  music  v; 
asienificance  that  nobody  suspected 
therem  with  noble  tone,  furtherm. 
and  smoothness. 

Miss  van  Gordon  too,  "hen  she  s« 
In  the  fine  way  that  is  Possible  to 
she  did  so  oftener  than  usual---a 
|?eat  pleasure.    By  her  attempt^i 
make  dramatic  bricks  where  no  mua 
S'  exists,  she  did  herself  and 
S  no  good.   The  famous  canon 
cause  the  singers,  with  Mr.  PolacM 
Bb^t  them,  tried  to  crowd  more  in« 
than  it  will  hold,  fell  through.  So^ 
the  same  reason,  did  the  first  act  J 
Mr  Marshall,  with  better  judgitt 
restrained  his  voice  for  the  most  fi 
singing  with  unusually  free  sonw 
tone  Of  his  music,  thus  wisely  tres! 
he  was  able  to  make  the  power  tel. 
Its  utmost.  In  the  last  act  when  re 
he  had  something  to  do.  Mr.  Mara 
suggested  movingly  the  unhappy,  ^ 

'^^Tliere  was  also  the  ballet  to  pj^ 
with  dances  intelligently  Planned  : 
spiritedly  carried  out.  Mr.  Polacort 
his  energy,  and  persuasiveness,  W 
weary  orchestra  to  do  its  best  for 
To  the  charm  of  Saint-Saens  s  ai 
score,  he  did  all  justice,  except  v 
he  stood  ready  in  his  hunt  for 
to  sacrifice  beauty  with  the  result  S6 
times  of  noise.  The  chorus,  by 
same  argument,  sang  generally 
when  they  did  not  try  to  make 
music  say  too  much. 

The  audience  showed  genuine  en;- 
siasm.  ^  ^' 

"RIGOLETTO"  AS  ADIE'I 
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Chicago  Company  Closes  Its  BaM  H 
Season  ■'™'> 


^SAMSON' GIVEN 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

formance.   The  cast_ 

Delilah  '  i:harle9  Marsha  1 

Samson      „  ■    , Ceeare  Fornjicni 

The  High  Priest   Giovanni  Pole?? 

AbKnelech       ^  Edouaid  Co'reuil 

An  Old  Hebrew.   jj,^^  M03ica 

A  Philistine  Messenser  j^rtovico  Olivicru 

First  Philistine  -   ^.nlonio  Nicolich 

second  Phihstine^^^^^^^^,  i,alle. 

Conductor  ,    ,  pro- 

When  producers  ^eel  an  urge  ^o  P^^^ 

duce  "Samson,    ^^^^^     ,  °  ^  facts 

*'^"^^^;^;^rTm•■erthS  would 

square  m  the  ace  ^^^.^ 
I    Show  themselves  if  they 

"=''"/nUre  fength.  of  music  truly 
"Samson's"  enure  lengi-n 

^^^'"f'ssSy  wll'sh^wnhose  pro- 
Shrewdness,  they  wou  ^^.^ 

ducers,  if  they  ^"^/^•^"'of  banging  their 
beads  to  facts  instead  oi 
K  w^l-that  iswhat.it 


The  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Coi 
cave  its  final  performance  in  Bostoi 
one  year  as  the  curtam  fell  acre" 
tragic  scene  of  "Rigoletto"  last 
Mmes.  Norena,  Correnti  and  Ja 
MM,  Bonelli,  Cortis,  Lazzari  and 
ton;  Moranzoni,  conductor. 

It  was  Rigoletto,  the  hunchba«l 
with  all  of  his  sardonic  glee  tui 
grim  tragedy  as  played  by  Richa 
nelU,  who  proved  to  be  the  harbc 
which  the  waves  of  Verdi's  musi  ( 
lash  themselves  and  curl  bacl  y 
splendid  force.    Bonelli  made  or" 
letto  an    imposing  hunchback 
humble,  never  cringing,  and  flav( 
fine  performance  with  full  tonM 
Mme.  Norena  warmed  to  her 
losing  the  brassy  taste  that  stenw 
her  voice  during  her  first  scenes 
one  felt  concern  when  she  at  ia« 
under  the  knife.  One  hated  to 
with  her  at  that  time.  Lorna 
Jackson  was  an  agreeable  and  ( 
ful  Madalena  and  Antonio  Cortis 
and  frivolous  Duke. 

Altogether  it  was  a  good  ana 
Ing  opera.  "Rigoletto"  is  a  clever 
It  leaves  itself  humming  in  ones, 
and  throat.    Its/  storm  is  ponfl 
enough  to  remain  fresh  m  one  s  r| 
ory  for  another  fortnight 

Ernest  Schelling'SUesses  t| 
Brasses  in  Program 

by  members  of  the  °°;^^.^'^/y,!;r^t 

^Sn^l"^?^^^^^:  ^ 
ilSovr^.^"- ^ 

^0  3  (Eroica);  Beethoven  ^ 
'ikv  Strauss,  excerpts  for  hor^. 
byViUem  Valkenier:.  Saint-b, 
tuor  for  piano,  strings  anc 
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AFTER  THE  OPERA 


Notes  on  the  Repertoire  and  Singers — Baleful 
Carmen  as  a  Comic  Character 


l)ciloniuiiicc.s  01  iim-i^  opcja,  a.,  lai  a.  Uiamatic  acuon  aiifi  truthful  por- 
traituie  are  concerned,  seem  dull  and  stale. 


Boston  swallowed  16  operatic  performances  in  two  weeks;  swallowei. 
greedily,  without  inquiring  too  ciulously  into  the  fare  that  was  offered 
long  as  Mmes.  Garden,  Mason,  Haisa  and  Mr.  Marcoux  were  announced 
I'sj  I  members  of  the  visiting  company.  1he  great  public  seemed  content.  (The! 
ajority  go  to  see  and  hear  celebrated  singers,  not  inquiring  anxiously  abouti 
e  nature  of  the  operas  in  which  they  will  appear.   If  Miss  Garden  should! 
ke  it  into  her  head  to  play  the  heroine  in  "The  Bohemian  Girl",  the  operaj 
Duse  would  be  crammed.)  i 


urn 
ns-Sii 
s  lasK 
torkt 
r.Coa 


The  season  opened  with  "La  (iiuconda,"  based  on' Victor  Hugo's  play.i 
)3  ingelo.  Tyrant  of  I'adua. "  We  called  attention  to  one  or  two  other  operas 
il  th  the  same  libretto,  not  knowing  that  "Angelo,  Tyrant  of  Padua,"  wlthi 
usic  by  Alfred  Bruneau,  was  produced  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Opera  Co- 
...t  iqne,  Paris.  Melodrama  with  or  wi'Lout  music  is  still  a  box  office  magnet., 
(tfii  jring  the  romantic  years  of  the  drt,m.a  in  Paris,  when  fatal  letters,  keys' 
secret  doors,  vials  of  poison,  daggers  were  indispensable  stage  properties, 
■osper  Merimee  prefixed  this  letter  to  his  "Famille  de  Carvajal,"  a  bur- 
ique  on  the  popular  melodramas  cl  the  day: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  am  ISVi  years  old.    Mamma  does  not  wish  me  to  read 
ivels  or  romantic  dramas.   1  a  n  forbidden  everything  that  is  horrible  and 
l^tertaining.   They  pretend  that  this  soils  the  imagination  of  a  young  per- 
nli  yo"  not,  dear  sir,  make  a  little  drama  or  a  short  story,  very 

J !  lister,  very  terrible,  with  lots  of  crime  and  love,  a  la  Lord  Byron? 
jii    "P.  S.  I  should  like  a  sad  ending,  and  like  especially  an  unhappy  death 
![#•  the  heroine." 

Charles  Mere,  the  librettist  of  the  new  opera,  took  greater  liberties  with 
igo's  melodrama  than  one  noted  in  "La  Gioconda."  First  of  all  he  cut  out 
m  le  crucifix  of  my  -mother."   He  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 


niwi 

le  to 


;tacl 


Kne  a  supper.  His  third  act  passes  in  the  tavern  of  Gabourde.  with  bravl 
d  pohce  spies,  who  sing  the  "Chanson  des  Reitres,"  taken  from  Hugo's 
.egende  des  Siecles."  And  at  this  tavern  a  shameless  dancer,  Esmerelda. 
Hlf-naked,  passes  from  one  bravo  to  another. 


iiclii 


Honegger's  "Antigone,"  brought  out  recently  at  the  Monnale,  Brussels, 
text  based  by  Jean  Cocteau  on  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  is  warmly  praised. 
Cocteau  has  taken  one  episode:  Creon  forbids  the  paying  ot  funeral  honors 
to  Polynices.  Antigone,  having  disobeyed  the  order.  Is  condemned  by  Creon 
to  be  buried  alive.  Tlreslas  reproaches  Creon,  who,  fearing  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  withdraws  his  sentence,  but  it  is  too  iate;  Antigone  has  hanged  herself; 
Haemon,  not  willing  to  survive  his  betrothed,  kills  himselt.  Cleon,  des- 
pairing, implores  the  mercy  ot  the  gods.  The  music  seeks  first  of  all  to 
express  violence  ol  feeling.  "It  is  concise  music,  amplifying  itself,  how- 
ever, at  times  to  grip  the  nerves  of  the  listener  and  make  him  take  part  In 
the  action.  It  creates  a  feverish  unea.siness,  an  emotion  made  profound  by 
Its  force  of  expression  at  once  wild  and  personal.  The  s:ore  has  a  dis- 
turbing strength,  Irom  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape." 

Would  that  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  had  given  Boston  a  second 
opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Garden  again  as  Honegger's  Judith.         P,  H. 


We  spoke  of  the  inferior  repertoire  provided  for  the  Bostonians,  and  It 
not  necessary  to  fume  again  in  print  about  it;  yet  one  cannot  refrain 
m  I  Dm  asking  a  second  time,  why  "The  Witch  of  Salem"  was  handed  to  us. 
M,  i  ^  "  because  Salem  was  not  many  miles  from  Boston  and  there  would 
■,,  ;ferefore  be  "local  interest"  in  the  opera?     Or  was  it  because  Mr.  Cadman 
I  an  "Amurrican"  and  every  American  composer  should  be  heartily  encour- 
|ied  whether  his  music  is  good  or  bad?    Mr.  Cadman  has  written  three 
,i|eras  that  have  been  performed.   Why  did  not  the  Chicago  management, 
the  local  committee,  insist  on  a  Cadman  trilogy?   Or  was  there  a  lurk- 
?  suspicion  in  the  hearts  of  the  local  committee  that  "The  Witch  of  Salem" 
light  be  a  sufficient  dose?   Perhaps  the  committee  thought  that  Dr  Cad- 
in  of  daily  religious  counsel  might  be  taken  for  the  composer  and  the 
x  office  might  be  the  more  enthusiastically  besieged.  ' 
,„,H  thin'^s  of  the  operas  in  the  Chicago  repertoire  that  might 

ADlltsily  have  been  performed  here! 


kJmont'to^'nnp!f '"'1  '^o'nmittees  no  heart  that  they  should  allow  Mr. 
.mont  to  appear  m  Boston  as  Tannhaeuser?  Nor  is  Mr.  Marshall  im- 
,^ :  lorTd'^he  f/cf  ^.'^'^  are  aUotted  to  him.  Years  ago  Boston  audiences 
«'[^v  d^nit  i  that  many  German  tenets  and  sopranos  were  beer-fat. 
l«  Uy  do  not  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Lamont.  if  they  are  to  appear  here  In 
.  -Jioic  or  romantic  roles,  follow  the  example  of  Miss  Garden,  eat  little  and 
j^much  exercise.  Even  if  they  should,  they  would  no  doubt  roar  as  lustily 


Mr.  Polacco  was  to  hear  ambitious  young  singers  at  the  opera  house 
t  Thursday  morning.  We  do  not  know  whether  his  courage  gave  out;  or 
w  P  ether  bravely  enduring,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  promising  voices 
^aa  even  a  moderate  degree  of  intelligence.  It  is  amazing-this  confidence 
IjjjI  d  the  part  of  young  men  and  women  that  they  will  succeed  as  performers 
aa,  11  concert  or  in  opera;  that  they  will  compose  symphonic  works  that  will 
tot  cise  conductors  to  shout  for  joy;  songs  that  will  impel  publishers  to  sign 
"^-riedly  hidebound  contracts  for  all  future  compositions. 

We  may  be  sure  of  this:  Mr.  Polacco  told  the  truth  to  the  aspirants. 


lis  I  may  not  have  said  to  a  bleating  tenor  and  roaring  baritone:  "Why  don't 


out'! 


^i  seek  a  position  as  a  chauffeur?"  to  a  squealing  soprano:  "Better  stand 
blind  a  counter."  Mr.  Polacco  is  a  courteous  man.  This  insane  ambition 
.  not  always  the  natural  attribute  of  the  young  man  or  maiden;  it  is  fos- 
ed,  encouraged  by  doting  parents  and  ignorant  friends,  by  vocal  teachers 
0  wish  to  retain  the  unfortunates  as  pupils.  "You  are  ready  for  a  recital, 
-saying  to  themselves  no  doubt  when  they  are  alone:  "God  help  the 
:iience! 

on-.'i^^nnpr.^"'*""  audience  now  regards  "Carmen"  as,  for  the  most  part, 
d  n  to  1;  "Z"'"'''''     ^"^^'^^^  ^'^^  spectators  expect  Mss 

hPv  P,T  "^'"'^  Carmen  is  a  baleful  creature 

rkrl  Sin  «n^"nf  ^^^^^^         ^'^^^  °"  the  passions  of  men.  She  Is 

tn  she  flrSt  toow^r'"'  f"'"'"'"  ^^'^'^  ^^^^      ^^e  true- Carmen 

cheapen  her  npHn  necessary 
'Vimnest  witS  hPr  f  T^"'"  t°  '"'^  American  taste.   Even  Marie 

\£XLbfv\r.r^^:°'!!  carmen's  character  and  portrayed 


Myra  Mortimer,  a  contralto,  who  will  sing  here  tomorrow  night,  was 
born  at  Spokane,  Wash.  She  first  thought  of  being  a  pianist,  and  studied 
with  that  intention,  so  that  at  the  age  of  14  "she  was  able  to  play  a  Mendels- 
sohn concerto  with  orchestra";  but  she  turned  her  attention  to  singing,  and 
studied  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  She  gave  a  recital  in  Boston  a  year 
ago  this  month.  She  has  given  recitals  in  European  cities. 

Aimee  Ponchon,  mezzo-soprano,  and  William  Simmons,  tenor,  will  sing 
on  Tuesday  night.  The  former  has  been  praised  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Simmons, 
coming  from  the  middle  West,  was  graduated  from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory in  1926.  He  also  studied  with  Sergei  Klibansky  in  New  York.  He 
is  a, member  of  the  faculty  and  teacher  of  choral  music at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Miss  Buel's  program  of  Tuesday  night  includes  piano  pieces  by  Vuillemin, 
Le  Flem  and  Aubert.  Vuillemin,  born  at  Nantes  in  1873,  has  sought  in- 
spiration in  Breton  folksongs.  He  has  composed  incidental  music  for  the 
stage,  orchestral  pieces,  as  well  as  music  for  the  piano.  Paul  Le  Flem, 
born  at  Lezardieux  in  1881,  began  his  studies  at  the  Paris  Conservatory; 
completed  them  at  the  Schola  Canorum,  where  he  now  teaches.  "Much 
more  cultured  than  the  average  of  composers,  he  is  licencie-es-lettres  and  of 
a  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  His  music,  however,  has  nothing  intellectual 
about  it,  but  draws  its  inspiration  deliberately  from  the  folk  tunes  of  Brit- 
tany." He  has  written  a  symphony,  violin  sonata,  a  symphonic  poem,  piano 
quintet,  songs  and  piano  pieces.  When  Vincent  d'lndy,  one  of  his  teachers, 
last  visited  this  country,  he  brought  with  him  one  of  Le  Flem's  orchestral 
compositions,  but  he  did  not  conduct  it  in  Boston.  Louis  Aubert,  born  at 
Parame  in  1877,  is  known  in  Boston  chiefly  by  his  opera,  "The  Blue  Forest,"  ' 
and  his  orchestral  Habanera. 

The  Plonzaley  Quartet  will  give  its  last  concert  of  the  season  on  Wed- 
nesday night.  A  quartet  by  Erewin  Schulhoff  is  on  the  program.  Schul- 
hoff  was  born  at  Prague  in  1894.    He  studied  in  that  city,  later  at  Vienna  j 
and  Leipsic.  In  1913  he  was  awarded  the  Mendelssohn  prize  for  piano  play- 
ing; in  1918  the  Mendelssohn  prize  for  composition.    As  an  excellent  pianist 
he  has  played  in  the  interest  of  modern  music  in  European  cities;  as  a 
composer,  he  strives  after  "pure  expression  (NaturalismusJ"  and  cultivates  I 
the  grotesque;  that  is  the  opinion  of  conservative  German  critics.    He  has 
written  a  symphony  for  soprand  and  orchestra;  one  for  alto  and  orchestra; 
other  orchestral  pieces,  chamber  music,  songs  and  many  piano  pieces.    We  j 
believe  that  his  quartet  has  been  performed  here  in  private.  It  is  said  that  i 
the  next  season  of  the  Flonzaleys  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell,  for  ; 
the  members  will  disband  at  the  end  of  the  tour.  -  I 

Margaret  Hamilton,  who  will  play  the  piano,  next  Saturday  afternoon,  I 
began  her  studies  at  the  age  of  four  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  "At  the  age  of 
five  she  could  play  some  of  the  more  difficult  compositions  in  piano  litera- 
ture. With  the  ability  to  play  and  the  comprehension  of  musical  structure 
came  also  the  inspiration  to  compose,  and  at  the  age  of  six  she  began  win- 
'  ning  ^>uzes  for  her  songs  and  piano  composition."  When  she  was  eight 
yea^S  old  she  received  lessons  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York. 
She  has  played  with  several  orchestras  and  was  awarded  a  prize  offered  by 
the  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Musical  Foundation.  She  is  said  to  be  blessed 
with  a  "deliglTtfui  and  scintillating  personality." 

Marie  Conde,  soprano  (Mrs.  David  S.  Blyer)  will  sing  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre  today.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Coburn, 
Egyptologist.  Mme.  Conde,  educated  musically  in  Boston,  was  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  for  a  season  as  a  coloratura  singer.  She 
appeared  as  Gilda  in  Brooklyn.  For  the  last  five  years  she  has  been  busy 
with  concert  work.  Her  book  of  poems,  "Voices  "nderneath,"  was  pub- 
lished recently.   Newton  Centre  is  her  dwelling  place. 


!»Hr,iivQhiv  »f  *i,   '^.^iow^u  .^aiiucui,  cnaracier  ana  portrayed 


'yeJ'S^rSerSdThS  ^TsiJ^^""^  '^i™^^^  ''^  '"^^ 
:  4.get  all  pmaourportraT«iITf  n    ^   barmen"  m  Boston,  they  made  one 
«'  Me  -ranted  that         -^f  M       ™"'        '°'^'^'^'        bull-fighter.  Let 
'or  pure  song  but  hn       ,?  I'^^'"^  t°      commended  by  stick- 

-e  was  a  Carmen  wi?    """^  '""^^  *°       characters  on  the  stage! 

^^cite  heUugSr  o  t^'  ^^^'^^^^^^Y  and  Incongruously  kittenih 
he  eaS  --Sed  soldic'r  TT'^'K  """^  ""^ 

gospel-eyed  Mkaela  l    ^i  ^'^'"y'  F°^t"nately 

'.'"^-s  storv.   onrSiu  sp^n  ^^^^        does  in  Mert- 

I    .    .       .  ne  still  sees  (ho  ■  sUged  above  waving  their  fans  as 


Next  Sunday  Mme.  Jeritza  will  sing  in  Symphony  hall;  the  People's 
Symphony  orchestra  will  give  a  concert  in  the  same  afternoon  at  Jordan 
hall.  In  the  evening  the  Women's  Symphony  orchestra,  led  by  Mme.  Le- 
ginska,  will  play  in  Jordan  hall,  while  Leon  Reisman  w-ill  give  his  post- 
poned concert  in  Symphony  hall. 

Mme.  Leginska  has  put  on  her  program  a  Symphonic  Intermezzo  by 
Radie  Britain,  who,  born  at  Amarillo,  Texas,  took  piano  and  organ  lessons  in 
Chicago.  She  studied  composition  and  orchestration  in  Munich  with  A. 
Albert  Noete.  Noete,  born  in  1885  at  Starnberg,  came  to 'this  country  as  a 
16-year-old  boy;  studied  in  Boston  and  for  two  years — according  to  a  Ger- 
man dictionary  of  musicians— was  a  critic  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. In  1908  he  returned  to  Munich.  He  is  not  only  a  music  critic;  he 
has  composed  the  opera  "Francois  Villon"  (Carlsrube  1920),  and  "The 
Duchess  of  Padua";  symphonic  pieces,  as  "Hector's  Farewell  and  Death, ' 
"Lucifer,"  a  rhapsody,  etc.  In  Munich  Miss  Britain  gave  a  concert  of  her 
own  compositions.  She  has  written  an  overture,  "Pygmalion,"  a  string  quar- 
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at  the  concert  next  Sunday  nleht.  comes  Irom  Clucago. 

o.h  ■>!  Henri  neerlnB,  pianist,  will  play  lor  the  nrst 
.,„e°n  Sn": ■  Sf  stnileJrPa™  PMUpp:  «!,  Sc«na»el  In  Eer- 
lin.  .  _uo  nlav  here  for  the  first  time  on 

in  New  York  on  the  ^0^^  o^^^^^^^^^^^^         Wesleyan  hall  on  Friday  eve 
,   'peb  24^  Sr/byXa"  ;  MasS,  Debussy;  sor.gs  by  Scarlatti.  Vi- 
nlng.  Feb.  24,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Kountz,  Chadwick,  Watts. 

^hUdren  Will  be  in  Jordan  Hail  on 
Saturday  morning  at  11  p-clock.  on  Feb  J5th. 

^    ci=<TPi   »  Brazilian  pianist,  will  play  in  Steinert  hall  next 
^r"tnS.  at  7-4foclS  Ihe  auspices  of  the  Women's  City, 

Hy  prog^^^^  P'--  Bach  Mendelssohn. 

Shumann.  'SL.  Saint-Saens  and  Moszowski.    He  recently  gave  a  re- 

^"^rM"s"tL1"^^Ja"den  was  the  first  to  take  the  part  of  Louise  J 
^'  *  r,r,Dr<>  Mnnsp  When  "Louise"  was  first  performed  at  the 
nUon  ?pera  HoS  Mr^.^MarcIx  l.ayed  the  Father.  That  was  in  1912^ 
Mme  EdS  took  the  part  of  Louise.  Miss  Garden  was  not  seen  m  the  pa 
ft^his  opera  house  until  Feb.  22,  with  Mme.  Gay  and  Messrs.  Laffitt. 
and  Marcoux  in  the  other  chief  rol.s.  Mme.  Edvina  reappeared  early  in 
m4  Sme.  BeiL  played  Louise  in  March  of  that  year.  Paolo  Ludikar  was 
he  Father  late  in  January  of  the  sarie  year.  Of  late  the  Boston  audiences 
think  of  "Louise"  in  association  with  Miss  Garden  and  Mr.  Marcoux. 

we  quote  from  the  review  of  a  concert  that  took  place  in  West  Newton. 
The  review  was  published  in  the  Newton  Graphic  of  Jan.  27. 

-Mr  Paul  A.  Peltscher.  the  tenor  soloist  of  the  quartet,  sang  'The  Holy 
City^vith  wonderful  tonal  quality  and  technical  effect,  l^ss  Irene  F^^^^^ 
who  is  a  favorite  with  West  rJ^wton  audiences,  played  Nocturne  in  E-flat 
Tn  he?  usual  symphonic  manner  Miss  Olive  K.  ^umson  soprano  soloi  t 
o"  the  church,  sang  "The  Master  Calleth,"  by  Fichthorn,  ...th  achieved  har- 
mony  and  sweetness  " 

Why  is  it  that  congregationTl  singing~in  our  ^^-^^^^"f^y ^^'Im- 

---^^t^s^i^^rSs;^^^^^^^ 

Sr  one  authority  suggested  to  me  that  P°-^^^ 

rathedral  are  awed  by  the  surroundings  and  are  m  doubt  whether  they  are 
etec?  sing  But  some  of  the  m.ost  inspiring  congregational  singing 
'rtote  heard  in  our  fine  old  provincia'.  cathedrals,  so  there  must  be  somei 
other  reason  for  the  failure  of  Londcners=-Daily  Chronicle.  i 

A  A  Milne  has  ^^Titten  a  new  pl&j  which  will  be  produced  on  the  29th j 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre;  the  title  has  not  yet  been  chosen.  The  play  is| 
described  as  "a  detective  story  in  thvet  acts." 

We  asked  if  Ladv  Macbeth  would  wear  pink  pyjam&s  in  the  sleep-walk- 
ing scene  when  the  tragedy  was  pro-iuced  in  modern  dress.  This  perform- 
ance took  place  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  on  the  6th.  She  did  not;  she 
wore  an  "an.ple  nightdress,"  to  the  disappointment  of  the  audience.  Her 
other  costume  was  a  short  red  dress;  her  hair  was  shingled.  Macbeth  wore 
the  khaki  uniform  of  an  officer  of  today  His  moustache  was  of  the  tooth- 
brush order.  A  whiskey-  and-water  syphon  was  one  of  the  properties.  "The 
critics  indulgently  look  upon  the  production  as  a  travesty  which  has  man> 
humerous  points."  ^' 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Mme.  Galli  Curci,  soprano.  See  special 

notice.  m  M  » 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  W.  T.  Moi- 
mann,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8:00  P.  M.  Burgin  and  Durrell  string:  quarter. 
Gliere,  octet,  op.  5 ;  Haydn,  quartet,  D  major,  op.  64  (Hornpipe  quartet) ; 
Spalding:,  quartet,  E  minor. 

Ford  haU,  7:30  P.  M.  Thomas  Johnson,  tenor.  Negro  spirituals. 
MONDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Myra  Mortimer,  contralto;  Coenraad  V. 
Bos,  accompanist.  Anon,  Abide  with  Mc;  Attey,  On  a  Time.  Folk  songs 
(1615),  PhvlUs  Was  a  Faire  Maid  and  Lord  Rendel;  Schubert,  Heim- 
Uches  Lieben,  Der  Wanderer  ann  den  :Mond,  An  die  Laute,  Die  Gertirne; 
Wolf,  Morgentau,  Kat  einer  Alien,  Klinge  Mein  Pandero,  Beherzigung; 
Carpenter,  May  the  Maiden;  A.  M.  Shaw,  Waiting;  E.  C.  Sharp,  Japanese 
Death  Song;  C.  Engel,  The  Sea  Shell;  Carpenter,  Her  Voice. 
TUESD.\Y— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Aimee  Ponchon,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
William  Simmons,  tenor;  Howard  Slayman,  accompanist.  Miss  Ponchon: 
Schumann,  Frauenliebe  und  Leben;  Endicott  s  arrangement  of  Sheep  in 
Clusters;  Burleigh,  Sailor's  Wife;  Beach,  Wings  (first  time) ;  Foster,  One 
Golden  Da  v.  Mr.  Simmons:  Messager,  La  Maison  Grise  from  "Fortunio"; 
Lalo,  Vainement,  ma  Bienaimee  from  "Le  Roi  d'Ys";  Widor,  Mon 
Bras  Pressait;  Debussy,  Voici  que  le  Printemps;  Robinson,  Ships  That 
Pass;  Quilter,  O  >Iistress  Mine;  Endicott,  nocturne;  Chadwick,  The 
Danza;  duet,  Tu  Pleures  from  Massenet's  "Manon." 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Dal  Buel,  pianist.  Bach,  prelude  and 
fugue,"  E  major;  Schumann,  Arabesque,  op.  18;  Chopin,  sonata,  B  minor; 
Vuillemin,  En  Kemeo  (bagpipes.  The  Drunken  Fisherman,  Notre  Dame 
de  Kerinec,  and  again  the  bagpipes) ;  Le  Flem,  Ami;  Revel,  Jeux  d'eau; 
Aubert,  Lutine;  Rameau,  Gavotte  Variee;  Liszt,  Harmonies  du  Solr; 
Cliopin,  two  eludes.  Berceuse,  Ballade,  op.  47. 
WEDNESD.\Y— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  3L  Third  and  last  concert  of  the 
Flonzaley  quartet  this  season.  Brahms,  quartet,  B  flat  major,  op.  67; 
Erwin  Schuelhoft,  first  quartet;  Beethoven,  quartet,  C  major,  op.  59,  No.  3. 
THURSDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison, 
conductor,  and  Pablo  Casals,  violoncellist.    See  special  notice. 


Jordan  li^H.  s:15  P.  jM  amille  Girouard,  baritone;  Margaret  KenF 
Hubbard,  accompanist.  Sehuoeifi,  der  Atlas,  An  die  Leier,  die  Stadt. 
Hahn,  Tous  Deux,  En  Sourdine,  La  Bonne  Chanson.  3Iassenet,  Salome! 
Salome!  (from  "Herodiade") .  Dvorak,  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon  and 
Turn  Thee  to  Me  (from  "Bible  Songs,  op.  99),  Tune  Thy  Strings.  In  His 
Gypsy  Costume  and  From  the  Heights  of  Tatra  (from  Gypsy  Songs,  op. 
55).  Griftes,  The  Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud,  The  Dreamy  Lake,  An  Old 
Song  Resung. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 

Koussevitzky,  conductor. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  IW.  Margaret  Hamilton,  pianist.  Respighl, 
Italiana,  Siciliano.  Mendelssohn,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  E  minor.  Schu- 
mann, Sonata,  F  sharp  minor.  Debussy,  La  Plus  que  Lente,  and  Danse. 
Medtner,  Two  Fairy  Tales,  E  minor  and  C  minor.  Rosenthal,  PapUlons. 
Delibes,  Dohnanyi,  Naila  Waltz. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert, 
Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


sneaking  acquaintance  with  tne  trum-  | 
She  horns,  the  trombones  and  '  grave 
hid  impressive"  tuba.  As  usual,  his 
MOgram  was  arranged  to  show  o  ad- 
vantage the  merits  of  this  particular 
branch  of  the  orchestra  and  so  ideal  y 
were  they  presented  that  this  audi- 
ence should  at  least  have  a  comfoitab^ 
famiUanty  with  the  brilliant  brass  fiom 

1  "°There  are  those  who  take  their  music 
seriouslv.  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
'  a  smile  either  before  or  after  taking  a 
little  Weber.  Wagner  or  Beethoven  is 
something  like  a  crime.  If  only  there 
we«  more  with  Mr.  Schelling's  musical 
sense,  common  sense  and  sense  of  the 
comical  wlien  introducing  tlie  jo^s  oi 
music  to  young  people  especially! 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphonj 
orchestra  lent  their  talents  fplendidlj 
to  Mr.  Schelling's  conducting  ano 
seemed  to  have  as  pleasurable  a  time 
as  did  a  large  and  enthusia'stic  audience. 


I    Books  of  reminiscences  with  anecdotes 
I  of  men  and  women  are  almost  alv.'ays 
readable,  especially  when  the  gossip  has 
a  malicious  flavor.    If  the  narrator  is  a 
I  dull  dog  or  a  snob,  he  may  still  give 
'  pleasure  by  the  revelation  of  his  nature. 
When   the   writer   is   an   observer  of 
changing  fashions  and  manners;  when 
he  can  afford  to  dispense  with  snobbish- 
ness; when  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  those  whom  the  world  re- 
gards as  great,  his  book  is  bound  to  be 
interestmg. 

"By  the  Clock  of  St.  James  is  pub- 
lished bv  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Percy 
Armytage,  C.  V.  O.,  wrote  it  with  the 
assistance  of  Maj.  Desmond  Chapman- 
Huston.  Mr,  Armytage,  now  interested 
in  Boy  Scouts,  to  whom  he  dedicates 
the  book,  was  for  many  years  the  "con- 
troller of  social  and  court  functions"  in 
London.  He  is  old-fashioned  in  believ- 
ing that  birth  and  breeding  are  of  some 
value  in  a  man  as  they  are  all-impor- 
tant in  other  animals.  He  speaks  of  Sir 
John  Armytage,  whose  death  in  action 
at  St.  Cas  was  mourned  by  Harry  War- 
rington in  Thackeray's  "Virginians." 
and  rather  plumes  himself  on  the  fact 
that  his  mother  was  a  Berkeley.  He  has 
something  to  say  of  his  great-uncle 
Grantley  Berkeley,  but  he  does  not 
refer  to  the  brutal  assault  made  by 
Grantley  on  Fraser,  the  publisher,  who 
had  included  in  a  number  of  his  maga- 
zine Dr.  Maginn's  savage  review  ol 
Grantley's  novel.  "Berkeley  Castle." 
Nor  does  he  mention  the  Berkeley  who 
\  accompanied  the  beautiful  singer,  Mrs 
Austin,  and  was  her  passionate  press 
agent  at  New  York  in  1826.  He  was 
described  by  Richard  Grant  White  as 
"n  member  of  a  noble  English  family, 
who  managed  all  her  affairs  with  an 
ardent  devotion  beyond  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary man  of  business."  There  is  a  ref- 
erence to  the  famous  story  of  the  fifth 
Earl  marrying  Mary  Cole  and  the  ques- 
tion of  legitimacy  that  was  decided  in 
the  House  of  Lords  with  reference  to  a 
son. 

When  Percy  was  born  in  the  late 
thirties  there  was  boxing,  cock-fightmg 
to  amuse  the  hard-swearing,  liard- 
drinking  gentry.  The  boy  was  driven 
in  a  yellow,  high-bodied  chariot,  drawn 
by  four  horses.  Postilions  in  crimson 
liveries  rode  on  the  way  to  Berkeley 
Castle.  At  his  first  school  the  head- 
m.aster  had  the  habit  cf  tossing  a 
handkerchief  on  the  floor,  ordering  a 
new  boy  to  pick  it  up,  and  then  genially 
applying  a  few  twigs  of  supple  birch 
"on  that  part  of  the  boy's  anatomy  ap- 
parently designed  by  nature  for  the 
purpose."  Percy  went  to  Wellington 
under  the  auspices  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
whom  he  saw  at  Eversley  Rectory,  at  a 
tall  desk,  smoking  an  inordinately  long 
churchwarden.  At  -school  on  the  island 
of  Jersey  the  boy  saw  the  girl  who  was 
afterwards  Mrs.  Langtry,  with  a  wealth 
of  hair  over  her  shoulders,  buying  things 
at  a  chemist's  shop  kept  at  St.  Helier 
by  the  father  of  Millais. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  tell  the  life- 
story  of  Mr.  Armytage.  Let  us  note 
some  of  his  observations  on  social  man- 
I  ners  and  customs,  on  changes  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  geographically  and  so- 
cially a  small  place  when  he  went  there 
to  dwell.  He  mourns  the  hideous  chim- 
neys of  the  present  time;  in  Elizabethan 
and  Tudor  days  they  were  things  of 


beauty.  The  "Professional  Beauty"  ar- 
rived on  the  .scene  about  1875.  She  sel- 
dom made  a  great  success  of  her  life.  I 
■I  have  always  considered  them  the 
forerunners  of  "climbers'  who  afterward 
became  so  ubiquitous  and  such  a  nui- 
sance." The  term  Society  meant  only 
those  who  were  eligible  for  presenta- 
tion at  court.  One  never  met  socially 
actors  nor  people  in  trade  or  business, 
except  a  few  bankers.  "It  is  difficult] 
to  realize  today  how  recent  is  the  so- 
cial welcome  to  actors.  The  only  ac- 
tors invited  to  great  houses  were  the 
Kendals,  the  Bancrofts  and  Irvings. 
Constance,  wife  of  the  first  Duke  ol 
Westminster,  did  much  to  break  dowii[ 
a  stupid  convention." 

To  walk  or  ride  in  Hyde  Park  one! 
donned  one  s  best  clothes.   A  lady  nevei  [ 
walked  there  except  with  a  gentleman  I 
a  near  relation  or  very  intimate  friendl 
and  then  only  before  luncheon,  that  i:l 
between  12  and  2  o'clock.    She  migh 
walk  alone  from  one  side  of  the  squar- 
in  which  she  lived  to  the  other.  Shu 
never  went  in  a  hansom;  never  patron  I 
ized  a  'bus    No  one  in  society  travelecl 
except  first-class.    No  one  smoked  ill 
the  'streets.     In  country  houses  meil 
were  sent  to  smoke  in  the  kitchen  of 
.servants'  hall.    "A  friend  of  mine  wh 
is  under  50  tells  me  that  he  was  onol 
reprimanded  by  a  senior  member  fol 
lighting  a  cigarette  in  the  hall  of  th  f 
Carlton.    ...   No  man  ever  carrieil 
a  parcel,  nur  does  he  now  if  he  caij 
possibly  avoid  it."    A  week-end  part! 
in  those  days  was  a  dismally  forma.  I 
stupid  affair.    People  paying  countr  I 
house  visits  in  Mr.  Armytage's  earll 
days  were  accompanied  by  a  maid  anif 
a  valet,  or  a  maid  and  a  footman.  SincI 
the  world  war  guests  find  tips  a  serioul 
tax.   An  Irish  acquaintance  said  to  Mil 
Armytage;    "Week-end  visits  don't  pai] 
unless  you  steal  the  soap  and  the  seal! 
ing-wax — and  not  even  then."    In  thil 
writer's  earlier  days  a  guest  of  the  highl 
est  distinction  purloined  a  large  supplj 
of  his  host's  notepaper,  and  used  I 
sheet  of  it  for  his  bread-and-butter  let  I 
ter  to  his  hostess.    The  account  of  th| 
parties  of  all  sorts  organized  by  thi 
writer  is  good  reading,    "It  was  onlJ 
when   people  began   to  give  balls  ill 
empty  houses  and  at  hotels  that  smoii 
ing  became  general.    Nowadays  peopl 
smoke  all  over  the  house  during  a  baa 
and,  I  am  told,  burn  holes  in  pricelesf 
inlaid  tables,  tapestries  and  carpets- 1 
so  easily  does  freedom  degenerate  inti 
license.    .    .    .    Even  then  a  band,  1 1 
be  fashionable,  had  to  have  a  foreigl 
name!    Now  it  must  have  an  Americail 
one,  a  variation  which  may  (or  mal 
not)  be  an  improvement," 


Chapters  are  devoted  to  Queen  VicJ 
toria,  Edward  VII,  the  coronation  <| 
George  V,  and  ceremonial  at  the  Court  (1 
St.  James's.  Queen  Victoria  was  one  <1 
the  best  informed  women  of  her  timff 
she  had  the  gift  of  getting  the  best  froa 
others.  Her  gi'eatest  contribution  to  h^ 
age  was  that  she  stood  for  the  principJ 
of  authoritv,  or  respect.  "There  can  t| 
no  above  if  there  is  no  below."  The| 
are  chapters  about  Indian  princes  ar.:| 
notables,  the  potentates  of  Nepal,  fo:| 
eign  royal  visitors,  peace  conferences  i| 
St.  James's  palace.  Presidents  of  til 
French  repuolic.  One  chapter  is  entitle! 
"Prominent  People  I  Have  Known";  ai| 
other  is  "Roval  Weddings  and  WedditJ 
Presents."  Mr.  Armytage  has  not  a  ma 
opinion  of  peace  conferences.  "I  hal 
sitting  in  dark  places,  or  walkmg  cl 
eggs,  and  these  gatherings  are  mosw 
alternate  periods  of  boredom  and  anxieti 
The  average  session  at  a  peace  conreii 
ence  seems  to  me  to  begin  in  darkne- 
and  end  in  gloom." 

Mr.  Armytage  has  many  stories 
tell:  strange  to  say  there  are  few  ane 
1  dotes   about   hterary  men  or  men 
other  arts.     He  remembers  AugusM 
Lumley,    the  Beau  Brummel  of  yea" 
eone  bv,  Lumley,  a  brilliant  dancer 
the  poika;  he  found  the  Empress  EJ 
genie  an  incomparable  person,  who  J 
sisted  that  her  intimate  women  frienj 
should  have  beauty,  brains,  charactf 
and  personality;  he  mentions  m  a  paa 
ing  way  Whistler  and  Oscar  Wilde. Jtl 
or.lv  in  connection  with  Lady  ArcmP"" 
lampbell  s  outdoor  performance  ol  ■ 
;ou  Like  It"";    Poole,  the  tailor 
»alf-a-page.    Here  is  a  strong  bclievl 
\i  the  British  army  and  navy.  I 
i  9  Vanity  Fair  is  to  him  a  mirror  of  JJ 
times;  perhaps  not  5°  superficially  i-I 
tractive  when  viewed  from  the  tnsiM 
He    has   seen  all  the  advantages  ?JI 


h  \.iiiit\',  Uigh  laak,  in<iiv\.  pi<  - 
ousness.  Now  that  he  calls  him- 
an  old  man,  he  chooses  first  ^nd 

best  cause  to  remember  "the  ever 
•elling  spring  of  the  milk  of  human 
ness  which  I  have  met  with  every- 

if  book  is  enriched  with  lllustra- 
I  and  a  good  Index. 

dres  Segovia  Again  Shows, 
Mastery  of  Instrument  1 


second  tunc  Uii.'-  ycai  al  Uicsc  coiKrH. 
I  yesterday,  givinc  a  brilliant  rendition: 
of  the  exuberant  music  in  ihc  ana 
from  the  second  act  of  "Tannhauser." 
She  had  all  the  vivacity  and  buoyancy 
which  the  character  demands,  and  one 
could  easily  imapine  the  effectlvenesf 
of  Miss  Haskell's  singing  had  she  ap- 
peared in  the  vestments  of  Elizabeth 
awaiting  the  return  of  her  lover,  Tann- 
hauser, in  operatic  stage  settings.  It 
was,  however,  concert  singing,  excel- 
lently done  and  Miss  Haskell  was  re 
called  many  times  by  the  audience  she 
actually  thrilled.  A.  H.  D. 


thsi  ii 


ndres  Segovia,  the  celebrated  guitar 
or  from  Spain,  gave  a  recital  last 
t  in  Symphony  hall.  This  was  his 
ram: 

>lias  d'Espagne,  Sor:  Serenata 
lesca,  Danza,  Torroba;  Fandango, 
na;  Etude,  N.  Coste;  Sarabande, 
ricl;  Gavotte,  Loure.  Bach;  Can- 
iH,  Mendelssohn:  Maurka,  Tchai- 
ky:  Dan>a,  Granados;  Torre  Ber- 
1,  Cadiz,  Sevilla,  Albeniz, 
was  in  two-thirds  of  Symphony 
to  be  accurate,  that  Mr.  Segovia 
his  concert.  The  rear  third  of  tlie 
was  curtained  ofl  by  a  sheet  of 
■n  cloth,  apparently  cotton,  that 
=d  the  eye  very  adequately,  but 
h  proved  vain  so  far  as  the  ear  was 
>i«'B|erned:  Symphony  hall,  curtain  or 
urtain.  is  no  place  for  a  lone  guitar, 
aise  of  Mr.  Segovia's  admirable  mu- 
nship,  his  technical  virtuosity,  need 
ely  be  repeated;  the  most  exacting 
sfliMtjps  have  discussed  them  in  glowing 
'  s.  only  a  little  while  ago.  It  wa^ 
^  sure,  in  Repertory  hall  they  heard 
raieW  Segovia  play,  not  in  Symphony 
'  "  in  where,  to  be  honest,  his  tone  came 

maiv  reduced, 
iifiiiime  variety  it  did  retain.  Sounding 
neilicm  like  the  guitar  familiar  to  plain 
isma^ns — the  guitar  of  accompaniments 
bei  ill  renades,  the  guitar  that  figures  in 
of  ibi )  clubs — it  suggested  in  turn  a  harp 
agilely  played,  a  mandolin  at  th^ 
lie  cuils  of  a  performer  extraordinarily 
t  pirti  il.  a  thin-toned  harpsichord:  hints 
foiBiil  kettledrum  were  not  wanting. 
_  ij;  )ple  to  whom  the  sound  of  plucked 
s  fjji;  ',s  is  fascinating  must  indeed  have 
iwaiii  bewitched  with  last  night's  con- 
Mr.  Segovia  is  unquestionably  a 
pr.  For  persons,  on  the  other 
of  so  Philistine  a  taste  that,  any 
f  the  week,  they  would  rather  hear 
dern  grand  piano  do  all  it  can 
luisir  like  Handel's  than  any  tink- 
"larpsichord  however  old — for  folk 
■  sort  a  little  guitar  playing,  be  It 
asterly  as  Mr.  Segovia's,  would 
very  far.  The  audience  last  night 
not  hear  enough.  They  were  en- 
ed. 

pe  pieces,  those  by  Torroba  and 
.  were  dedicated  to  Mr.  Segovia, 
-eemed  ever-hard  on  the  gu*tar, 
lig  more  than  the  instrument  could 
Why  not  rewrite  them  for  cham- 
rrhestra?  A  neat  play  of  color 
serve  them  well.  R.  R.  G. 


Wagner  Program  Pre- 
sented at  Jordan  Hall 


(otW 


::e  12th   concert   by    the  People's 
«j]ihony  orchestra  was  given  yester- 
afternoon  in  Jordan  hall,  Mr.  Will- 
Hofmann,  conductor,  with  Miss 
"J  Che    Haskell,    soprano,    and  Mr. 

"J-  Warren,  baritone,  a-s  assisting 
<iluf  a"  Wagner  program, 

consisted  of  the  following;  Prelud» 
',,5  ^le  Meistersinger";  -Wotan's  Pare 
Iv  and  Fire  Scene  from  "Die  Wal 


Ride  of  the  'Valkyries;  intro- 


rnn  to  the  third  act  to  "Lohengrin"; 
.  second  act.  "Tannhauser";  prelude 
(  Love  Death   from   "Tristan  and 
;  overture  "Tannhauser." 
unusually  large  and  enthvusiastic 
.  ce  was  attracted  by  this  well  ar- 

-rl  program.    The  orchestra  was 
derably  augmented    to   Vneet  at 
a  portion  of  the  larger  demands 
signer's  instrumentation.  'When 
i.er  wants  subdued  solemn  sounds, 
does  he  get  it?  By  the  use  of  brass 
i,-^  uments  played  "piano,"  so  he  uses 
IP*  soft  tones  of  eight  horns  instead 
he  usual  four,  and  a  unique  and 
tiful  effect  is  secured.    Mr.  Hof- 
n  used  the  added  resources  with 
ig  effect  from  the  very  beginning, 
*-  'Warren  appeared  for  the  second 
as  soloist  for  the  People's  sym- 
y     yesterday,    singing  "Wotan's 
,ell,"  which  showed  his  voice  well 
ed  for  use  with  orchestra,  although 
i  day  there  was  a  lack  of  dramatic 
L  which  this  song  demands  that 
inly   partially  made  up    by  his 
clanship  and  excellent  diction. 

the  introduction  to  the  third  act 
Lohengrin"  Mr.  Hofmann  had  his 
■>us  groups  better  organized  than  in 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  where  the 
wind  section  failed  to  reach  the 
red  sweeps  in  high  register  with 
lent  dynamic  power  to  make  the 
thoroughly  realistic.    The  string 


(,,,,■  I      I V.  I  a  wliosc  ciulli- 1 

,  (  dcpeiidcd  upon 

Ciodircy  as  lii.  i  .  ..  who  goes  to  the 
dogs  before  our  eyes,  and  Gilbert  as 
the  man  who  has  alrrady  gone  and  stays 
that  way,  are  both  convincingly  what 
they  purport  to  be.  Godfrey's  job  is  per- 
haps the  more  difficult,  but  he  manages 
the  disintegration  of  his  young  English- 
man in  a  highly  enlightened  manner, 
•so  that  when  the  youth  who  came  to 
Africa  with  stern  jaw  and  unflinching 
idtals  eventually  mates  with  a  half- 
breed  harlot,  he  does  not  Jump  out  of 

other  parts  were  well  played,  and 
tfip  production  was  smoothly  mounted. 
CInra  .Joel  appeared  well  as  the  briefly 
gowned,  enticing  gold-digger  of  the 
jungle,  and  John  'Winthrop,  a  shade 
declamatory  at  the  start,  settled  down 
into  a  sympathetic  portrayal  of  the 
philosophical  old  djctor.        H.  F.  M. 

ELSIE  JANIS  heads" 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Im- 


Star  at 


GALLI-CURCl  SINGS 

Amelita  Galli-Curci  gave  her  final! 
concert  of  the  season  at  Symphony  ha» 
yesterday  afternoon,  assisted  by  Homei 
Samuels,  pianist,  and  Ewald  Hahn,  flut^ 
ist.  The  program  was  as  follows;  Pur-j 
cell,  "There's  not  a  Swain";  Arne-Crist, 
■Where  the  Bee  Sucks";  Mozart,  "Ah  lo 
^o"  from  the  "Magic  Flute";  Alabiefl-- 
Liebling.  "The  Nightingale  fwith  flute) , 
Billi,  'Canto  il  grillo";  Leoncavallo^ 
"Serenade";  Schubert,  "Die  Forelle  ; 
Benedict,  "The  Gipsy  and  the  Bird 
(With  flute);  'Watts,  "The  Poet  Sings 
Loth  '"Winter,  Summer";  Donzettij 
Wohlfarth-Guille,  "Little  Raindrops" 
"Mad  Scene,"  from  "Lucia"  (with  flute) 
Mr.  Samuels  played  Debussy.  Dr.  Gra-j 

dus  and  Parnassum   and   Golliwogg  ^     

Cakewalk";  Brahms,  "Intermezzo  in  ^  ^.^g^  fgj.  g,  year  by  her  doctor.    A  few 

months  seemed  to  do  the  tnck,  however, 
I  and  Miss  Janis  is  back  at  work  once 
mon  occurence  in  Boston,  there  'was  j^^^^.g^  better  than  ever. 


.  ,11  l..,.,.iu.,,„  ■M>.*> 

was  wrested  from  him  and  one  sees  9 
him  bowing  his  head  before  advertise- 
ments featuring  "The  Gaucho"  befon 
the  end  of  the  film. 

There  is  a  victim  of  the  black  door, 
to  make  things  more  interesting  and 
a  mountain  girl  played  by  Lupe  Vele^ 
So  closely  does  she  resemble  the  lovely 
Dolores  del  Rio  that  she  might  be  her 
sister  and  Miss  'Velcz  is  at  home  before  ) 
the  camera.    She  contributes  a  major  j 
.share  of  the  pleasure  of  this  film.  Eve 
Southern  is  the  girl  of  the  .shrine  and! 
is  beautiful  as  such  but  has  little  to 
do.    Douglas  Fairbanks  is  a  graceful 
Gaucho,  uses  a  cigarette  the  way  a 
prima  donna  does  a  sustained  note  and 
his  great  energy  in  a  way  to  malfc  the 
rest  of  us  marvel.  C.  M,  D. 


Best    in    Series  of 
t  personations 

Elsie  Janis  can  do  her  revues,  musical 
comedies,  and  concert  hall  splurges  and 
always  find  a  public,  out  it  is  a  vaude- 
ville and  the  intimacies  it  permits  that 
allow  her  to  appear  to  best  advantage 
She  lost  her  voice  last  fall  in  California 


COHENS  AND  KELLYS 
SHOWN  AT  OLYMPIA 

•aris  Setting  of  Film  Comedy 
— Also  at  the  Fen'way 


'The  Cohens  and  Kellys  in  Paris,"  at 
the  Washington  street  Olympia  and 
Fenway  this  week,  contains  an  abun- 
hen  playing  the  leading  role  in  "Oh  |  jdance  of  clever  comedy.    As  the  title 
Kay"  out  tliere  and  was  ordered^  to   suggests,  the  famous  Jewish  and  Hiber- 


still  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience!    yesterday  afternoon  she  introduced 


gathered  t'ogether  to  hear  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci,  and  foi-  very  good  reason.  So 


a  new  song  she  had  written  called  "I 

  .-.^         „.  „f  I  Couldn't  Be  Bothered"  (men  being  the 

emarkable  are  the  facile  high  notes  of  1  y^j^^gt  g^e  couldn't  be  bothered  about), 
his  singer  that  every  time  one  hears  ,,  ■  successfully  presented  in 


this  sing,-    -     „         ,       „  ^v. 

them  anew  they  are  struck  with  the 
probability  that  a  "giftie"  had  a  hand 
in  donating  them.  One  could  even 
weave    a    pleasant    story    about  the 

giftie"  Pandering  about  without  much 
to  do  when  he  (or  she)  heard  the  lilting 
sounds  of  a  flute  and  immediately  -was 
struck  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
jice  to  bestow  this  art  on  a  human,  jus;  ' 
CO  see  what  would  happen. 

Galli-Curci  must  have  come  along 
at  that  time  and  the  boon  was  given 
her  of  mimicking  the  flute  with  tones 
as  silvery  (for  the  most  part)  and  with 
a  shade  more  warmth.  Perhaps  th.e . 
"giftie"  was  not  mischievous  and  is 
pleased  that  this  experiment  did  not 
create  jealousy'and  that  a  song  and  a 
flute  can  mingle  tones  so  that  when 
they  become  entangled  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  which  is  which. 

The  t;hought  will  not  be  put  aside, 
though,  that  Galli-Curci  should  vocalize 
a  bit  before  she  starts  her  program, 
so  that  those  in  the  audience  who  have 
never  heard  her  or  have  not  heard 
her  for  some  time  will  have  a  hint  as 
to  what  is  in  store  for  them.  It  will 
save  them  the  trouble  of  going  through 
disappointment  as  Galli-Curci  does 
the  things  that  the  average  artist  does 
and  does  them  not  so  well  as  some. 
Once  over  the  first  few  songs,  that  are 
more  or  less  nods  at  any  rate,  and  once 
safely  launched  in  Ah,  lo  so  and  the 
Nightingale,  her  coloratura  agility, 
which  is  also  melodic,  recharms  and 
one  breathes  adjectives  and  sighs  once 
again. 

Mr.  Samuels  played  in  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  manner,  as  did  Mr.  Hahn, 
and  Galli-Curci  was  as  gracious  and 
generous  with  her  .encores  as  usual. 
The  program  ended  officially  with  the 
familiar  Mad  Scene  from  "Lucia," 
which  is  well,  as  there  are  those  who 
would  have  felt  that  the  cheese  had 
been  left  off  the  plate  of  good  apple 
pie  if  this  had  been  omitted. 

C.  M.  D. 


After  this  was  successfully  pr 
the  Janis  manner,  she  began  on  hor 
impersonations,  having  her  various 
characters  sing  the  song.  First  there 
y;as  Lenore  Ulric  of  "Lulu  Belle"  fame. 
Next  in  line,  one  of  her  best,  too,  was 
George  Ma^ck,  the  taUer  of  the  "two 
blacl:  crows."  Then  came  Beatrice 
Lillie,-high  pompadour  and  all,  with  her 
sweeping  gestures  and  her  "p — lease." 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  pink  negligee 
trimmed  with  ostrich,  sat  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  and  sang  "Just  A  Mem- 
ory" in  Prencli  for  us.  John  Barry- 
more,  a  black  scarf  about  his  shoulders, 
declaimed  a  few  lines  of  Hamlet  with 


nian  families  frolic  in  Paris.  "For  the 
most  part  it  is  comedy  of  the  Mack 
Scnnett  variety,  easy  to  laugh  at,  but 
at  times  it  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a 
French  farce,  with  the  excellent  acting 
and  brilliant  directing  lifting  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  commonplace.  J. 
Farrell  McDonald  and  'Vero  Gordon 
lavisli  as  much  pains  on  their  parts  as 
if  they  were  appearing  in  the  most 
serious  kind  of  drama.  In  fact,  they 
carry  the  art  of  pantomine  to  a  point 
where  the  audience  can  easily  distin- 
|guish  wliat  they  are  saying  by  merely 
iwatching  the  action  on  the  screen. 

No  less  excellent  is  George  Sidney, 
peppery  father  of  the  Jewisli  family, 
[whose  delight  is  bickering  with  his  Irish 
artner.  Mr.  Sidney's  facial  contortions 
re  marvelous,  his  sense  of  comedy  is 
mmense.    Then  there  are  the  young 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Kelly,   Mrs.   Kelly  of 
[course,  being  Cohen's  daughter.  Cliarles 


a  Janis  burlesque  tucked  in  between  pelaney  and  a  delightful  looking  Miss 

them.  name  of  Sue  Carol  capably  portray 

Will  Rogers  was  her  last  one  and  in  this  couple.  . 

this  she  indulged  in  rope  swinging  as  Gertrude  Astor  plays  this  siren  to  per- 

she  talked.  It  was  entertaining  through-  fection.    Another  person  who  should 

out  this  Rooers  stunt,  but  a  little  too  I  be  mentioned  m  the  honor  list  is  Wil- 

len°thy     When  she  gives  you  just  a  liam  Beaudine,  the  director.   Comedy  is 


flash  of  her  characters  it  is  far  better. 
Miss  Janis  is  a  great  artist,  in  her  line, 
however,  and  tlie  audience  called  her 
back  yesterday  again  and  again.  Her 
dance  as  an  extra  encore  could  be 
omitted  and  not  liurt  the  act.  Lester 
Hodges  was  an  able  accompanist.  The 
surrounding  bill  is  unusually  good  at 
Keith's  this  week.  The  house  was 
packed  yesterday  afternoon.  It  looked 
like  the  good  old  vaudeville  days.— A.  P. 


ST.    JAMES    THEATRE  —  '  White  j 
Cargo,"  a  drama  in  three  acts  by  Leon  j 
Gordon,    given    by    the    Keith-Albi;e  ; 
players  under  the  direction  of  Samuel 
T.  Godfrey,  with  the  following  cast;  ; 

.Mlrn  Lansrtord   Samuel  T.  Goilfrp.i 

rieii  Asliley   Roynl  Bi'ul 

llui-i-.v  Witzel   Walter  (JiIbi.Ti 

V  Doctor   Jiihii  WmtliT<Mi 

.\  Missionary   Fr.mk  Chni-lion 

y  Skipper  Malcolm  Anlun- 

Eii(,-ineev   James  Hasan 

yiovfliiDg-   Henry  Wailswortli 

.Tim  Fish   Norman  Faufl 

Tundeleyo   Clara  .Inel 

This  play  of  white  men  in  the  trop- 
ics which  swept  the  country  a  few  sea- 
sons back,  has  a  lot  to  answer  for.  since 
its  great  popularity  has  been  sending 
playwrights  to  the  public  library  ever 
:,ince  to  read  up  on'  ivory,  apes  and 
'jeacocks,  cork  helmets,  grass  skirts  and 
lungles.  Be  it  said  in  favor  of  "White 
Cargo"  that  many  hours  spent  \yatch- 
'ng  dark-skinned  temptresses  and 
■3at-crazed  Englishmen  in  these  later 
/iper-heated  dramas  has  not  reduced 
(i  to  absurdity.  For  it  is  more  than 
kood  theatre — it  has  the  realistic  and 
I  inevitable  qualities,  of,  sa^,  a  "What 
Price  Glory." 
H~  n- : '  '    '^cal  company 


this  man's  forte,  and  he  has  not  only 
made  the  film  constantly  amusing,  bat 
also  immensely  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Camera  tricks  are  his  specialty,  his 
close-ups  really  tell  the  tale  instead  of 
slowing  up  the  action. 

Heading  the  seven  act  vaudeville  bill' 
are  Kenny-Carvet  &  Co.  in  a  bright 
comedy  skit,  "Oh  Auntie."  Ward  and 
Diamorfd,  old  time  favorites,  bring  a 
new  song  and  dance  routine  which 
scored  heavily.  Others  are  the  Hong 
Kong  Troupe,  Oriental  acrobats;  Jones 
and  Jones  in  a  character  sketch  of  tlie 
Southern  negro;  Stateroom  19,  a  iiovel 
comedy  act;  Wall  and  Deeds  and  Fj'ed 
,      ^,     ,  ^     .    ,  and  Daisy  Rial,    Another  of  the  well- 

ine  Gaucho,   a  film  drama  starring  ^^y^^^  collegian   comedies.  Paramount 


1, 'THE  GAUCHO'- 


News  and  orchestral  selections  complete 


Douglas  Fairbanks  and  presented  at  th 
Slate  Theatre  with  the  following  cast|  the  program 

'n.e  MoiMitnin  Girl   Lni>o  VeloJ 

The  Girl  of  tVie  Shrink  ::vc  Sontlierri' 

Tuiz.  (he  Usurper,...'  '  Seyfferlitz 

Tho  P.-idre   ile  Bnuier  f 

The  Gaueho   FairliatiUs 

One  might  suggest  as  mildly  and  po-i 
litely  as  possible  that  the  next  time 
Douglas  Fairbanks  feels  the  irge  to 
write  his  own  scenario,  some  of  his 
friends  take  him  in  hand  and  remind 
him  that  his  job  i^  that  of  an  actor  and 
producer — not  an  author. 

The  production  of  "The  Gaucho"  is 
lavish  and  beautiful.  There  are  many 
men  in  light  colored  uniforms  with  long 
swinging  capes  which  not  only  grace  the 
army  but  the  picture.  Thj  buildings 
"in  a  country  beyond  the  Andes"  lend 
themselves  to  the  Interesting  bacl.- 
ground  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  built  for 
his  play,  but  his '  story  is  not  thick 
enough  to  spread  over  all  of  this  splen- 
dor. 

Roughly  the  story  tells  how  a  bandit 
chief  leads  his  gauchos  (South  Ameri- 
can cowboys)  to  a  shrine  city  and  occu- 
pies it.  'There  is  a  more  elegant  and 
cruel  usurper  in  an  adjoining  city  and 
the  balance  of  power  is  treated  very 
much  like  a  single  bone  with  two  ener- 
getic dogs  worrying  it.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  cruel  one 
gets  the  hero  in  jail  with  a  gallows 
being  built  outside  his  window  vvhen 
the  hero  tricks  his  jailers,  leaps  from 
°arrison  to  tree  and  from  tree  to  tree 
until  he  joins  his  worthy  comrades, 
•stirs  up  a  stampede  of  steers  to  clear 
the  w'ay  back  into  the-  town  and  save 

the  lives  of  a  kindly  padre  and  the  '  i,y  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.    ..— .   

girl  of  the  shrine  who  were  to  go  to  I  jovely  as  Aunt  Jennifer,  a  fragile  litU 
the  gallows  with  him.   This  latef  was  a  |  ©Id  lady,  looking  like  a  bit  of  porci 
^  *"  [in  plum  color  and  cascading  lace  rii 


'YELLOW  SANDS"! 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "Yellow  Sands,' 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Eden  and 
Adelaide  Phillpotts.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Eichard  Varwell  ' 

Emma  Major   Barbara  ^ern"  p 

Arthur  Varvvell   David  i 

Jne  Varwell   Ruiiert  L  ■ 

Thomas  Major  Gorman  <.  a:i  i 

I,ydia  Blake   .  .,.  .  .  Gab.%  - 

Jtary  Varwell   .Eispeth  Du'i- 

Jennifer  Varwell   May  1 

Jilinnie  Masters  Barbara  Hasti 

Nelly  Masters  Esther  Dousla.-t  ; 

Mr.  Baslow  :  Ralph  Roberts 

Eden  Phillpotts,  guinea  pig  among 
novfelists,  has  produced,  along  with  his 
regular  quota  of  at  least '  one  book  a 
year,  a  play  as  gentle  and  undistin- 
guished as  Iris  books.  Yellow  Sands  i.- 
a  fishing  village,  mainly  inhabited  by 
■Varwells,  all  waiting  hopefully  for  the 
death  of  Aunt  Jennifer  Varwell,  80  years 
old  and  the  possessor  of  £5000.  Auni 
Jennifer  decides  on  her  fiery  socialist 
nephew,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of 
everyone  in  the  cast  and  no  one  in  the 
audience.  Aunt  Jennifer  dies  in  a 
parenthesis  between  act  two  and  act 
three,  the  socialist's  ambition  suSers  b 
very  normal  change  from  the  savin;. 
of  the .  world's  underdogs  to  love  in  o 
cottage  with  Lydia,  and  that  is  the  plot 
The  play  w^anders  through  a  fii-st  act 
of  introduction  to  the  quaint  village 
characters,  rather  like  reading  a  novel 
"       May  Ediss  if 
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11  Leave  It  to  You"  Is  Given 
in  Capable  Style 


.  ith  a  gentle  air  of  serenity  she  accepts 
;e  more  or  less  disinterested  homage  of 
T  kin.   There  is  her  brother  Richard, 
10  family  drunkard.    Mr.  Clive  makes  „„„.„_^ 
:m  an  engaging  old  ne'er-do-well,  who  ^o^'"""- 


Repertory  Theatre:  "I'll  Leave  It  to 

Mr."ciive"  makes  X°"'"  ^  <=°'"'^L}'?''''''^^ 
e'er-do-well.  who  Coward.  The  cast: 

,  icast  ne°ver  'bothers  to  hide  his  true  Joy.e^   KaiheA'nl  w-i?Tfn 

■lors.    There  is  Jennifer's  sister-m- BohWe Arthur  sir.om 

iw   Mary    one  of  those  God-fearing  Kvansciine  Margaret  Conkiin 

omen  who  "wouldn't  be  so  silly  as  to        D^rmott  T^.^hemrr 

ish  you  many  happy  returns,  Jennifer,  oiivor  .'.  .'Wiiiiam  Favprsham.  Jr 

n  vour  80th  birthday,"  and  her  son,,  n;miel  >Davis  Milton  Ow™ 

thur,  crazy  for  red-haired  gi_rls._  Then  J^-:^^^?^^,'!,';^;  ■^fffJ'R!^ 


iiere  are  two  giggUng  .spinster  cousms 
linnie  and  Nellie,  and  last  of  all  Joe 

;r  must  be  said  of  Joe  that  his  bursts 
f  red  enthusiasm  become  almost  as 

loring  as  those  of  a  real  off-stage 
ocialist,  also  that  if  anyone  could  make 

loe  lovable,  Mr.  Lucas  could. 

There  is  the  interior  of  Jennifer's  cot- 
nge,  with  a  whatnot  complete  witl" 
mch  shells  and  wax  flowers  undei 
lass,  antimacassars,  and  lace  frills  or 
IP  piano  bench.  There  is  Jennifer'! 
■rthday  party  in  act  II,  with  Richarc 

-;nging  an  improper  song  about  trainee 
leas  in  a  boarding  house,  and  for  the 

b -nefit  of  haried  hostesses  Jennifer  has 

\  new  idea  on  how  to  end  a  party— 
You  can  all  go  home,  if  you  please." 

There  is  a  reading  of  the  will  after  the 
iineraj,  and  a  good  deal  of  philosophy 
II  the  order  of  "The  sea's  honest.  The 
a  be  generous." 
The  lines  have  brightness  but  never 
rhieve  wit.  the  characters  are  types 
lid  never  become  quite  real,  the  play 
gently  rather  than  acutely  soporific 

:r'.s  all  right  if  you  like  that  type  o) 

thing,  and  apparently  it's  the  type  oJ 
hing  the  English  hke,  for  it  ran  all  last 


It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  wonder 
w-hether  Noel  Coward  did  not  suffer  a 
change  of  heart  in  the  course  of  writ- 
ing "I'll  Leave  It  to  You."  The  play 
starts  as  comedy  piu-e  and  simple;  per- 
haps farce  would  be  more  correct;  but 
ic  soon  becomes  .self  conscious  and  even 
preachy  and  ends  in  the  approved  Cit;- 
dcrclla  style.  Surely  there  is  no  need 
lor  an  author  so  clever  to  become  afraid 
of  his  own  characters  and  reform  thein 
in  time  for  the  last  act.  'When  we  go 
to  see  one  of  his  plays  v;e  expect  to  be 
amused,  not  to  have  oiu-  minds  im- 
proved. No  one  knows  better  than 
Noel  Coward  how  to  make  a  quarrel- 
some family  true  to  life  and  thoroughly 
likable,  but  judging  by  everyday  life 
they  would  have  kept  on  arguing  to  the 
end,  and  his  sudden  sweetening  of  their 
dispositions  seems  slightly  implausible 
to  say  the  least. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Daniel 
Davis  was  somewhat  of  an  optimist 
when  he  expected  his  idle  nephews  and 
nieces  to  make  good  on  the  strength  of 


_  a  possible  legacy — either  optimistic  or 

inter 'in  London."possibly"it's"  the  dif-  an  un'-'sually  keen  observer.  Doubtless, 
rence  in  accent,  or  perhaps  prohibition  even  he  was  surprised  at  the  marvelous 
as  something  to  do  with  it.  "Yellowj  results  when  every  one  of  the  loafers 
vinds"  is  inclined  to  wilt  in  the  cruder!  turned  out  to  be  a  genius— or  very 
ir  of  the  new  world.  But  even  here  Iti  nearly.    The  results  must  have  been 


has  its  admirers,  for  a  lady  in  row  four 
..'idibly  described  it  as  "an  awfully  cute 
play."  R.  H.  G.  - 

THE  LEOPARD  LADY" 
1  IN  TWtN  THEATRES 


.Jacqueline  Logan  Stars  in  Circus 
Story 

"The  Leopard  Lady,"  top-line  photo- 
nlay  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon  theatres 
rliis  week,  a  DeMille  production  and 
Maturing  Jacqueline  Logan  and  Alar 
Hale,  tells  a  fascinating  story  wover 
1  round  a'  circus  which  travels  througl" 
Austria.    It  is  redolent  of  the  sawdust 
ing  and  appeals  to  old  and  young  alike 
.Vhenever  this  circus  arriv-  at  a  towr 
I  murder  occurs,  and  it  is  the  solutior 
f  these  crimes  which  forms  the  basis  ol 
■lighly  thrilling  incidents  in  the  develop- 
nent  of  the  plot.    Miss  Logan  as  "Thf 
:jDopard  Lady"  and-  Ala^n  Hale  as  a 
coundrelly  cossack  rider  are  artistic  ic 
heir  portrayals. 

In  the  companion  picture,  'ISoft  LiV' 
ng,"  Madge  Bellamy,  in  the  starrini 
role,  portrays  the  part  of  Nancy  Woods 
I  modern  girl  who  makes  her  living  a: 
ecretary  to  a  famous  divorce  attorney 
-he  becomes  cynical  concerning  mar- 
iage  because  of  her  occupation,  and  de- 
:  jides  to  secure  an  easy  livelihood  her 
;  -elf  by  marrying  a  man  of  wealth.  Al- 
;  hough  her  husband  is  madly  in  love 
with  her,  he  sees  through  her  ulterior 
.motive,  after  they  are  married,  and 
Iteaches  her  a  valuable  lesson. 


'CONEY  ISLAND"  FILM 
I        AT  SCOLLAY  SQUARE 

a  Ralph  Ince,  in  "Coney  Island."  has 
1-,  brought  to  th(f  screen  of  the  Scollajf 
I,  Sn'iare  Olympia  and  Fenway,  a  story  ol  |  ing. 

lys  and  sorrows  that  beset  the  con^  dispensable  butler,  was  most  amusing, 
'nnaires,  ticket  sellers,  and  fun-j  if  slightly  overdone.  E.  L,  H. 

:..,..;er3  of  the  world's  greatest  amuse-  '  •  — — 

ment  park.^. 


almost  as  startling  as  the  real  fortune 
that-'suddenly  dropped  into  his  lap  just 
before  the  final  curtain.  Just  why  the 
children  should  have  been  so  fearfully 
taken  to  task  for  their  disappointment 
over  the  ncm-existence  of  the  legacy 
promised  to  each  of  them  is  not  alto- 
gether clear.  They  had  been  badly 
fooled  and,  what  was  worse,  laughed 
at  heartily — no  wonder  their  tempers 
were  not  of  the  best.  Sylvia,  even  if 
she  was  in  love  with  Daniel,  need  not 
have  been  so  unbearably  priggish  in 
her  lecture  on  morals  '  and  behavior — 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of 
virtue.  Uncle  Daniel  had  his  little  joke 
however,  and  came  out  of  it  with  a  wife 
and  a  fortune,  leaving  a  Chastened  and 
uplifted  set  of  relatives  behind  him 
Highly  improbable  but  very  pleasant 
and  amusing. 

'The  performance  last  night  v.-as  ear- 
ned through  with  great  spirit  and  en- 
joyment; the  company  seemed  thorough- 
ly at  home  in  their  parts  and  squabbled 
and  argued  with  great  relish  and  con- 
viction. The  ineffable  Bobbie  and 
^vangelme  were  excellently  played  by 
Arthur  Sircom  and  Margaret  Conkiin 
The  latter  was  esoecially  good  as  a 
languid  literary  maiden.  William  Fav- 
ersham,  Jr.,  as  Oliver,  the  son  of  the 
house,  was  most  convincing  as  an 
athletic  heavyweight  who  had  mechani- 
cal genius,  none  the  less.  Cecilia  Rad- 
cliffe  as  the  mother  of  the  unruly  brood 
played  with  delightful  abscntminded- 
ness  and  gentle  obtuseness,  while  OIpp 
Birkbeck  made  a  vivid  and  highly 
amusing  character  out  of  Mrs.  Crombie, 
the  social  climber.  Milton  Owen,  as 
Daniel  Davis,  and  Katherine  Warren 
as  Sylvia,  were  rather  handicapped  by 
the  incessant  moralizing  thrust  on  them 
by  the  author— they  were  much  too 
noble  to  be  funny.  But  both  made  their 
parts  bearable  and  at  times  ent°rtain- 
Thomas  Shearer's  Griggs,  the  in 


CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

Colonial— "Sidewalks  of  New 
York,"  Ray  Dooley  stars  in  mus- 
ical written  by  Eddie  Dowling. 
Last  week. 

HoUis  —  "Pour  ■Walls,"  John 
Golden's  present  melodrama  of 
life  in  lower  East  Side,  starring 
Muni  Wisenfrend.   Last  week. 

Majestic- "Yours  Truly."  Leon 
Errol  in  Gene  Buck's  first  musical 
comedy.    Second  week. 

Plymouth— "Straight  Thru  The 
Door,"  William  Hodge  stars  in  his 
latest  play.  Second  week. 

S  h  u  b  e  r  t— George  White's 
"Scandals,"  with  Willie  and  Eu- 
gene Howard,  Ann  Pennington 
Tom  Patricola,  Buster  West, 
Henry  Richman  and  others.  Last 
,  -.vesk. 

■Wilbur— "The  Road  to  Rome 
Robert  Sherwood's  comedy  star- 
ring Jane  Cov.l.   Fourth  week 


BARCAROLE 

(For  As  the  World  Ways) 

When  morning  finds  me  stiff  and  sore. 

And  dressing  slowly  lags; 
I  curse  the  weather  prophet's  lore 

The  World  and  all  its  .snags. 

My  oats  or  eke  my  "bale  o'  hay" 

Might  lure  the  stabled  nags. 
They  tempt  me  notr— I  fain  would  say 
The  World  is  full  of  fags. 

The  coffee  cold— the  bacon  worse. 

The  eggs  are  storage  hags. 
The  rolls  are  heavy  as  a  hearse. 

The  World  seems  ma^e  of  rags. 

The  postman  brings  a  tailor's  bill, 

The  Time  persistent  drags; 
My  furnace  will  not  kill  the  chill. 

The  World's  a  sphere  of  scrags. 

At  last  the  beaming  butler  brings 
The  weH  known  lot  of  gags. 

That  one  collects  as  jokes  and  stings. 
The  World  is  changed— it  Wags! 

WOOF  WOOF. 


MISSING?  > 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  possible  that  a  much  esteemed 
character,  for  a  long  time  missing  from 
your  columns,  is  one  of  your  brain- 
children, a  product  of  your  Imagination, 
or  is  he  .some  little  known  character 
that  was  taken  from  the  lore  of  mythol- 
ogy in  vour  library  and  given  20th  cen- 
turv  settings  and  modern  desires,  appe- 
tites and  imperfections? 

He  was  a  lovable  character,  as  were 
his  faults  which  yoii.  occasionally 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers. ,  1 

Can  it  be  that  you  are  about  to  put 
before  the  public  the  great  volumes  so  , 
often  referred  to  as  "Man  as  a  Social  : 
and  Political  Beast,"  and  are  using  the 
title  of  this  character  as  yourpen-name? 

Are  your  readers  to  resign  themselves 
to  the  fact  that  this  grand  and  lovabls 
character,  possibly  the  most  lovable 
mentioned  in  your  column.  Is  never  to 
reappear  in  As-the-World-Wags? 

If  so,  I  am  disconsolate! 

J.  F.  TOBIN. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  is  not  a  mythi- 
cal character,  Mr.  Tobln.  He  is  a  good 
man,  in  spite  of  the  faults  to  which  you  [ 
allude,  and  he  weighs  about  165  pounds, 
in  due  proportion  to  his  height.  He  has 
not  called  on  us  for  some  weeks,  nor 
has  he  favored  us  with  comments  writ- 
ten in  his  acute  and  humane  manner  on 
the    daily  routine    and  extraordinary 
events  of 'life.  Tliere  is  no  telephone  in 
his  room  in  Blossom  court;  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  there  have  been  returned 
to  us.  Is  it  possible  that  he  has  gone  to 
Nicaragua  to  study  the  practical  results 
of  intervention?    The  police  deny  the 
rumor  that  he  offered  as.sistance  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  the  Smith  College  mys- 
tery   He  himself  is  in  some  respects  a 
mysterious  character.  His  landlady  and 
his  printer  are  as  anxious  as  you  are. 
Mr  Tobin,  to  know  what  has  become  ol 
hiin.  He  has  no  fear  of  gunmen.  As  Juve- 
nal wrote  in  his  justly  admired  satire: 
"Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator, 
or,  as  Gifford  translated  it,  not  attaining 
tlVe  satirist's  conciseness: 
"While  void  of  care  the  beggar  trips 
along,  ^    „    .  . 

And  in  the  spoiler's  presence,  trolls  his 
song." 

That  Mr.  Johnson  is  "vacuus  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  the  awarders  of  the  Nobel  and  Pu- 
litzer prizes.— Ed. 

MUSICAL  CRITICISM  IN  ST.  LOUIS  I 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,  ,  S 

Following  the  ftrst  number  of  last  j 
Sunday's  "Pop"  concert  (Corelh's  Stijte  j 
for  String  Orchestra  from  "Op.  v  —  i 
Bernardino  Molinari  leading) :  "Mam-  i 
ma,  mamma!  Ain't  he  wonderful?  Such  i 
effects  he  gets.  So  refined.  He  ain't  so  i 
refined  looking  as  he  plays  ^refined, 
mamma."  *^ 

Mr.  Richard  Roe  sends  to  us  from  | 
Bermuda  the  following  clippings  from 
the  Royal  Gazette  and  Colonial  Daily: 
Mr.  Gustave  Stern,  manager  of  the 
stock  brokerage  firm  of  Baar,  Cohin  & 
Co.  (members  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change)) is  a  guest  at  the  Belmont 
Manor.  Mr.  Stern  is  an  ardent  cyclist. 
His  one  regret  is  that  he  did  bring  Mrs. 
Stern  with  him. 

ANOTHER  APOLOGY  IMPENDING 

Mr.          is  an  ardent  cyclist.  His  one 

regret  is  that  he  did  bring  Mrs.  — '— 
with  him.— (R.  G.  and  C.  D.i 

We  were  able  to  explain  the  mistake, 
but  how  Mr.           will  is  beyond  us. 

THIS   IS    NOT   A   SCOTCH  STORY 

As  the  World  Wags : 

This  is  not  a  Scotch  story.  It  simply 
has  to  do  with  a  Scotchman  who  was 
tired  of  the  silly  stories  told  about 
Scotchmen.  .  .  .  "I'll  fix  'em,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "I'll  throw  away  my 
mush  and  my  hoot  and  my  money — 
they  ain't  gonna  tell  stories  about  ME!" 
.  .  .  But,  just  the  same,  in  the  course 
of  time  he  got  hold  of  an  atitomobile. 
Well,  sir,  ya  knov; — after  while  this 
.  Scotchman  died,  leaving  the  motor  car 
to  his  married  son,  who  had  a  little  boy. 
Now,  the  married  son,  it  secm.s,  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  the  old  man  throw- 
ing away  the  oatmeal  and  the  money; 
he  lived  entirely  for  the  future  of  his 
little  boy— in  fact,  he  had  the  little 
fellow's  future  so  much  at  heart  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  teach 
him  to  drive  the  automobile.  .  .  . 
"Say,  pop,"  said  the  wee  laddie,  side- 
swiping  a  banana  cart,  a  fire  plug  and 
a  Yellow  and  then  roaring  past  the  red 
1  light,  "what  kind  of  a  automobile  will 
■  I  have  when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  big  man 
'  like  you?"  "I  can't  tell,"  replied  pop, 
;  "till  we  get  back  to  the  garage!" 

ORACLE. 


There  are  several  extSanations.  The 
one  accepted  by  mariy'iis  as  follows:  \  |op;ii 
"The  cock  symbolizes  preachers.  For 
the  cock,  ever  watchful  CM'n  in  the 
night  gives  notice  ho-.>.'  the  liours  pass, 
wakens  sleepers,  predii  ts  the  approach 
of  dav.  but  first  excites  himself  by 
striking  his  sides  with  his  wings.  All 
this  must  be  understood  mystically.  Tne 
night  is  this  world.    The  sleepers  are 
the  children  of  this  world  asleep  m 
their  sins.    The  coclc  is  the  preacher 
who  preaches  boldly  and  t  xcites  them  to 
cast  away  the  works  of  darkness.  And 
as  the  weather-cock  faces  the  wind  the  | 
preacher  turns  himselt  to  meet  the  re- 
bellious by  threats  and  ai'BV.'^e^ts. 
,    We  now  quote  from  Collins  s  Sym- 
'  holism  of  Animals  and  Birds  in  Eng  ish 
'Church  Architecture":  "Early  writers 
sav   that  the  cock  is  significant  of 
vigilance  and  liberality,  the  latter  be- 
rause  it  calls  for  the  hens  to  come  and  i 
share  its  food.     The  clergy,  says  a 
medieva  poet,  arc  not  to  keep  al  their 
karnUig  to  themselves,  but, .  imiUting 
the  cock,  to  distribute  to  their  congre- 
gations.   In  a  sarcophagus  of  the  third 
century  it  is  as  a  general  emblem  of 
human  weakness  and  vepentance.  to 
St  Peter's  Church,  Rauleston,  Hereford, 
fveiy  conceivable  place  on  the  capitals 

occupied  by  the  carving  of  cocks. 
'  R  IS  believed  that  Pope  Gregory  bi 
the  s  xth  century  declared  the  cock  to 
be  the  emblem  of  Christianity;  that  a 
napal  enactment  of  the  ninth  century 
ffied  the  figure  of  a  cock  to  f  placed 
on  every  church  steeple  as  the  emblem, 
nf  ^t   Peter     In  ancient  Greece  thel 
cock  as  the  bird  of  the  morning.  ^ 
^WemaUcal  ol  renewed  vltaUty.~M.I 

Aimee  Ponchon  and  Williani|l 
Simmons  Give  Concert 


I  THE  COCK  ON  STEEPLES 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

!  What  is  the  significance  of  the  cock 
used  so  frequently  on  our  church  spires, 
as  a  weather  vane  or  sort  of  superfinal? 
It  would  not  seem  that  Peter's  denial  of 
his  master  was  an  incident  that 
Christendom  would  be  proud  to  sym- 
bolize in  high  places,  unless  as  a  warn- 
ing. J.  L.  B, 
East  Lynn. 


Aimee  Ponchon,  mezzo-soprano,  an(i 
WilUam  Simmons,  tenor,  gave  a  concert 
last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  accompanied: 
bv  Howard  Slayman.    Miss  Ponchon 
sang    Schumann's    "Frauenliebe  and 
Leben"   cycle;    an   "early  American 
song  "Sheep  in  Clu.sters,"  arrangeti  by 
Samuel  Endicott;   Burleigh's  "Sailors 
Wife";  a  new  song.  "Wings,"  by  Johrl 
Beach,  and  "One  Golden  Day,"  by  Fajl 
Poster.  With  Mr.  Simmons  she  sanfl 
a  duet  from  Massenet's  "Manon,"  "Tvf 
Pleures."  ,  ■  n  i 

Miss  Ponchon  sang  well,  especiaiijl 
in  her  English  songs,  where  she  wa;l 
sufficiently  at  ease  to  maintain  a  con- 1 
siderable  degree  of  evenness  in  he;l 
voice  a  voice,  at  its  best,  extremel;! 
agreeable;  a  voice,  furthermore — at  it.1 
best,  that  is  to  say— freely  and  effec 
tively  produced.  A  mistress  of  remark  1 
ably  clear  enunciation  in  both  Germail 
and  English— very  likely,  too,  in  Frenclj 
—Miss  Ponchon  was  able,  on  the  com  ] 
fortable  home  ground  of  her  secijnij 
group,  to  set  forth  the  meaning  of  hej 
texts  with  a  warmth  of  style  beyoml 
the  reach  of  the  run  of  singers  iil 
Jordan  hall.  ,  \ 

Words  cleanly  and  intelligently  uti 
tered,  melodic  phrases  tastefully  shapetj 
conviction  there  to  quicken  the  whole-;! 
no  wonder  Miss  Ponchon  was  enthusj 
astically  applauded.  She  had  somel 
thing  to  give.  In  time,  no  doubt,  ani 
after  further  study,  she  will  be  able  t[ 
sing  the  exacting  Schumann  songs  wltJ 
the  fervor  they  need,  the  bea'utiful  ton«l 
the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  musicfl 
intelligence  she  had  for  them  last  nighl 
Mr.  Simmons  sang  "La  Maisol 
Grise"  by  Messager,  the  aubade  CI 
Lalo,  Widor's  "Mon  Bras  Pressait,"  D(l 
bussy's  "Voici  que  leRrintemps."  "Shljl 
That  Pass,"  by  Robinson,  Quilter's  '  •! 
Mistress  Mine,"  a'  nocturne  by  Endico'l 
and  Chadwick's  "Danza."  ,  T 

He  has,  like  Miss  Ponchon.  admirabij 
clear  enunciation.  Last  night,  indee»i 
he  gave  the  impression  that  he  se'I 
i  enunciation,  in  his  scale  of  values,  fir* 
'  —above  melody,  accent,  tone;  ri 
seemed,  particularly  in  his  French  son^ 
not  so  much  to  be  singing  as  to  be  r<P 
citing  words  on  pitch.  L 
Now  that  he  has  developed  his  eiiuri 
ciation  so  soundly,  it  would  be  well  f 
Mr.  Simmons  were  to  turn  his  atten 
tion  to  the  development  of  tone,  so  vam 
all  his  tones  can  come  forth  equal  ■ 
his  best— his  best  is  very  pleasantj 
whatever  the  vowel  called  for,  in  wna| 
ever  range.  By  a  firmer  tone  a  quallj 
more  even,  Mr.  Simmons  would  be 
to  suggest  a  beauty  in  melody  wmo 
last  night  eluded  him. 

This  is  too  bad,  for  Mr.  Simmons, 
songs  like  the  "Danza,"  say,  or  tn| 
Irish  encore,  can  make  the  meamE 
clear  And  he,  like  Miss  Ponphoii, 
blessed  with  the  knack  of  pleasing  pej 
pie.  A  large  audience  applauded  htf 
roundly.  "'. 

{MISS  DAI  BUELI 

"  Last  evening,  in  Symphony  hall, 
Dai  Buell  gave  the  following  program  oj 
pianoforte  music:  prelude  and  fugue 
major.  Bach;  Arabesque  Op.  18.  Schu-:| 
mann;  Sonata  B  minor,  Chopin;  Ertl 
Kerneo,  Vuillemin;  Gavotte  by  Rameaui 
Harmonies  du  Soir,  Liszt;  Two  EtudMl 
Berceuse,  and  the  A  flat  Ballade| 
Chopin. 


numbers 

•  '•    '         ••"  ••    '..>  iiiiiuijin'S  to  the 
imi  Sonata,  and  would  have  dono 
admirably  had  they  not  suffered 
11  a  muffling  and  indtstlnctiveness 
I    never  loft  Miss  Buell's  playing 
Highout  the  program.    They  were 
rd  quite  colorle.ss.    Yet,  they  acted 
1!  :roductory  to  the  best  conceived, 
mo.st  poetic  number  on  the  program 
mala  in  B  minor,  Chopin.  Here  thr 
or  had  more  opportunity  to  givr 
a  broader  spirit  to  her  music,  and 
i';ht  an  excellent  .sinsing  quality 
lilay  that  had  not  appeared  before 
i  ua  the  Sonata  started  Mi.ss  Buell 
1  fairer  road,  had  she  followed  It  up 
1  .something  better  than  Vuillemin'f 
upipe  Suite,"  which  really  is  noth- 
niore   than   merest  novelty,  and 
d  nothing  by  following  the  more 
tous   music   of   Chopin.     It  was 
rable   that   her   instrument  par- 
irly  well  adapted  to  imitation  Bag- 
playing,  but  if  It  was  chosen  for 
purpose  the  price  paid  was  far  too 
in  the  other  numbers,  for  the 
1   gain  in  the  long  and  tedious 

ss  Buell  next  played  "Avril"  by  Le- 
1,  which  was  a  bright  and  welcome 
piece.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
the  player  received  at  least 
alf-dozen  baskets  of  flowers  and 
nets,  evidence  that  Miss  Buell  had 
admirers  in  the  half-filled  hall, 
the  third  and  last  group  of  pieces, 
s;*ncrs  found  themselves  on  more  [ 
liar  ground,  and  had  Miss  Buell's 
ng  sufficiently  improved  in  these, 
three  'first  time  in  Boston'  pieces 
d  have  been  forgiven  on  that  ac- 
t,  but  at  no  time  did  her  playing 
me  the  radiant,  transcendent  music 
actually  e.\ists  in  the  numbers 
d.  More  is  required  than  technique 
dexterity  to  make  a  pianist — 
Ih.  imagination,  finish,  and  artis- 
alues  must  also  be  included.  At 
lose  of  the  recital.  Miss  Buell  was 
isiastically  applauded,  and  obliged 
ay  a  number  of  encores. 

A.  H.  D. 


tion,  austi .  uQilessly  lo;' 

cal,  a  rei  >  .i;  a  tone  pi>'  . 

who  Is  both  ai^  unconipromlslng  mod- 
ernist and  the  msurrector  of  an  ancient 
past." 


Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison. 
:tor,  assisted  by  Pablo  Casals,  vio- 
ist,  will  give  a  concert  In  Sym- 
haU  tonight. 

ilUe  Girouard,  baritone,  will  give 
«1  in  Jordan  hall  tonight.  Songs 
hubert,  Hahn,  Dvorak,  Griffes, 
1  air  from  Massenet's  "Herodiade." 
lardo  Siegel  will  play  the  piano 
t  in  Steinert  haU.  The  recital 
ie  under  the  auspices  of  the 
3's  City  Club. 


jIU  underground  poster  in  London, 
'bfwl  id  probably  for  a  day  In  the 
y,   displays  the  cuckoo  theme 
the   "Pastoral"  symphony,  the 
Wedding,"  from  Mendelssohn's 
Without  Words,"  "Dear  Little 
"f*lpuP."      Schumann's  "Slumber 
bits  of  Wagner,  Elgar  and  Tchai- 
1^  ,  and  even  the  "Maiden's  Prayer." 

I;aret  Hamilton  will  play  the 
In  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday 
ion.    Music  by  Respighi,  Men- 

|-.n,  Schumann  (sonata,  F-sharp 
' '    Debussy,  Medtner,  Rosenthal, 

-Dohnanyi. 

program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
i  la's  concert  Friday  afternoon  and 
ay  evening  Is  not  the  one  that 
noimced.    As  it  now  stands  it 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Introduction 
irch  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or";  Bartok, 
'.o .  No.  5  for  piano  and  orches- 
Tchaikovsky,    Symphony    No.  6 
netic") .  Bela  Bartok  will  play  the 
part  of  his  concerto,  which  was 
lerformed  last  summer  at  the 
irt  mtjslc  festival.    (Mr.  Bartok 
.e  part  in  a  private  chamber  club 
tonight:    Bartok,  Sonata  for 
ello  and  piano;  Sonata  and  other 
pieces;  string  quartet  No.  2.) 
r  k,  born  in  1881  at  Nagyszentmiklos, 
ary  (now  annexed  to  Rumania), 
id  at  Bratislava  and  Budapest.  He 
to  compose  In  his  ninth  year,  and 
eted  a  piano  sonata   (1897),  a 
quartet  (1898)  and  a  string  quar- 
d99).    The  list  of  his  works  in- 
operas,  orchestral  suites,  chamber 
,  many  piano  pieces,  songs.  He 
ompiled  and  published  collections 
agarian,  Rumanian  and  Slovakian 
angs  and  dances.    Probably  the 
o  play  any  of  his  music  in  Boston 


^r.  Gebhard.  when  the  "Bear 
excited  attenUon  and  comment 
e  has  been  performed  here  at  a 
lony  concert;  a  string  quartet  was 

by  the  visiting  Hajt  House  quar- 
om  the  University  of  Toronto. 
■    occupies   a    leading  position 

composers  of  today.  Mr  Law- 
Gilman  has  characterized  him  as 
PO'^er^!*!'    intransigent;  the 

n  of  darkly  passionate  imagina- 


The  orchestra  of  Lincoln  House  Asso- 
ciation, Jacques  Hoffmajin,  conductor, 
will  gl,ve  a  concert  at  Lincoln  House,  80 
Emerald  street,  tonight  at  8:15.  Mozart, 
Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute";  Glinka, 
"Kamarinskala,"  Saint-Saens,  prelude  to 
The  Deluge"  (violin  solo  by  David 
Kushious) ;  Beethoven,  two  movements 
from  Symphony  No.  1;  Tchaikovsky, 
Marche  Slav.  Mrs.  Lillian  Orbach, 
soprano,  will  sing  these  songs:  Warner, 
My  Hedgerow  and  Meadow;  Donaudy, 
Perduta  ho  la  Sperenza;  Densmore,  A 
Spring  Fancy.  This  concert  will  be  open 
to  the  public  without  charge;  to  all 
persons  over  17  years  of  age.  No  tickets 

!wm  be  required.   The  orchestra  will" 

(number  50  players. 

The  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club  contest 
will  take  place  in  Symphony  hall  on  Fri- 
|day,  Feb.  24,  at  8  o'clock.  The  judges 
of  this,  the  third,  contest  will  be  Mal- 
icolm  Lang  and  Thompson  Stone  of  Bos- 
jton,  and  Ralph  Baldwin  of  Hartford,  Ct. 


j  The  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club, 
'George  Laurent,  musical  director,  will 
give  its  40th  concert  next  Sunday  after- 
inoon  at  3:30  o'clock,  at  the  Boston  Art 
Club:  Jac  Pillois,  Cinq  Hai-Kai  (Japa- 
nese lyric  epigrams),  for  flute,  violin, 
viola,  violoncello  and  harp.  The  com- 
poser will  conduct.  Pillois,  Bucoliques 
(sonatine),  for  flute  and  piano;  Poulenc, 
trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano;  Mozart, 
piano  quartet  in  G  minor;  Roland  E. 
Partridge,  tenor,  will  sing  songs  by 
Copland,  Ballantine,  Griffes  and  Pillois. 
The  music  by  Pillois  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  A  sketch 
of  M.  Pillois,  born  at  Paris  in  1877,  a 
pupil  of  Vierne  and  Widor,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Herald  of  next  Sunday. 

j  The  program  of  the  concert  by  the 
iBoston  Women's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
!  Ethel  Leglnska,  conductor,  in  the  Rep- 
jertory  Theatre  next  Sunday  evening  will 


be  a«  follows:  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue 

arranged  for  strings  by  Mabel  Wood 
Hill;  Liszt,  "The  Preludes";  Schubert« 
"Unfinished"  Symphony;  Britain,  Sym-l 
phonic  Intermezzo;  Wagner,  Overturd 
to  "The  Flying  Dutchman."  Esther 
Lundy  Newcome,  soprano,  will  sing 
Mme.  Leginska's  Six  Nursery  Rhymei 
with  small  orchestra  accompaniment. 

Ruth  Collins  of  the  dramatic  depart 
ment,  N.  E.  Conservatory,  will  give  al 
lyric. action  recital  tonight  in  costume 
in  R*;ital  hall  at  8:15  P.  M.,  assisted  byi 
Beatrice  C.  Perron,  violinist,  Dorothy  Ri 
Knouss,  harpist,  and  Mary  FishburneJ 
pianist.  The  recital  will  be  under  thd, 
direction  of  Clayton  D.  Gilbert  of  thei 
dramatic  department.  Songs  by  Watts, 
Besly,  Dunhill,  Lohr,  Alice  Barnett,  Ban-i 
tock,  Goetzl  and  Wakefield  Smith. 

It  is  decided  that  In  the  "modem  cos 
tume"  performance  of  "Macbeth,"  Lady 
Macbeth  shall  wear  a  night-dress.  Itl 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see  what  other 
course  could  be  taken  in  view  of  her 
words  (presumed  to  be  addressed  to 
Macbeth):  "Wash  your  hands,  put  on 
your  nightgown."  You  j-eally  cannot 
talk  of  a  husband's  nightgown  while  his 
wife  wears  pyjamas. — London  Observer 

ilFLONZALEYFOIIR 

The  Plonzaley  quartet,  for  this  sea- 
son's closing  concert,  played  Brahms's  B 
flat  quartet,  op.  67,  a  quartet  by  the  un- 
familiar Erwin  Schulhoft,  and  the  Bee- 
thoven quartet  in  C  major,  op.  59. 

Applause  greeted  the  players  on  their 
entrance  like  that  with  which  a  crowd 
salutes  the  reigning  prima  donna.  There 
was,  though,  in  it  a  warmer  heartiness, 
less  of  caprice  and  excitement,  more  real 
friendliness  and  respect.  Dignity  and 
solid  attainment,  high  standards  never 
lowered — they  count,  whatever  those 
who  favor  the  meretricious  may  swear 
to  the  contrary. 

Fashions  change;  there's  no  denying 
that.  This  year  the  fashion-chasers 
rush  in  droves  to  hear  this  performer 
or  that;  the  next  winter  they  refuse 
to  go  near  him.  A  body,  nevertheless, 
remains,  of  persons  who  respect  good 
work — of  which  there  is  none  too  much 
— who  continue  to  hear  those  perform- 
ers who  can  continue  to  make  their 
concerts  engrossing.  This  body  of  the 
faithful  is  the  body  musical,  on  which 
performers  depend  for  their  support. 
They  hold  the  Flonzaley  quartet  high; 
so  much  they  made  clear  last  night. 
I  They  liked,  nine-tenths  of  the  com- 
pany present,  the  odd  quartet  by  Schul- 
hoft. They  were  not  at  their  ease  at 
first — the  hilarious  first  movement 
failed  to  soften  certain  forbidding  f a'ces, 
though  it  had  as  gay  a  romping  tune 
to  it  as  anybody  could  ask,  rhythm 
jclean  cut  yet  changing,  with  nothing 


li.\vn  tin-  .secoiKl  nioveiiieiit,  .S(.-ii'ti;icir- 
like  in  its  melody,  cool  in  color  but 
varied  enchantlngly,  did  not  drive  away 
all  stern  looks. 

The  third  movement  did.  It  runs, 
the  program  states,  "alia  Slovacca."  It 
sounds  like  that;  does  not  the  very 
word  "Slovacca"  suggest  the  kick,  the 
snap,  the  bounce  that  animate  this 
pleasant  piece?  The  tune,  though,  in 
its  rhythm  Is  point  to  point  like  "Yan- 
kee Doodle."  Had  an  American  writ- 
ten this  "allegro  giocoso"  how  people 
would  have  gone  on  about  the  new 
American  spirit  in  mu.sic!  From  an 
American  audience,  at  all  events,  it 
hunted  away  the  last  vestiges  of  dis- 
approval. Its  atmosphere,  too,  held  so 
firm  that  the  finale,  in  totally  different 
mood,  could  not  fully  establish  its  own 
mood,  or  moods,  till  near  the  end. 

This  attractive  quartet  was  enthusi- 
astically applauded.  Missionary  work 
the  Flonzaley  quartet,  indeed,  have 
done;  they  have  accomplished  much. 

The  new  piece  they  played  with  as 
sympathetic  a  spirit  as  though  their 
oldest  member  were  not  above  20  years 
old — and  with  the  musicianship  that 
comes  of  maturity  and  sound  knowledge. 
The  Brahms  quartet,  especially  the  last 
three  movements,  they  played  in  their 
most  notable  style,  in  which  perfection 
of  finish  and  emotional  warmth 
marched  arm  and  arm  to  a  splendid 
accomplishment.  R.  R.  G. 

Pathetic  "Personal"  in  a  London 
newspaper:  "The  world  has  treated  me 
badly — women  especially.  I  walk  and 
drive  through  town  and  country  and 
nobody  seems  to  smile."  \ 

Somebody  should  be  so  compassionate 
as  to  kiss  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  i 
if  only  on  the  brow.  j 

What  may  be  the  personal  qualities  i 
which  justify  a  writer  attempting  a  I 
novel  nobody  knows,  because  the  defini-  [ 
tion  of  a  novel  must  Include  the  virtues  ' 
of  "The  Pickwick  Papers"  and  "War  and  | 
Peace,"  to  say  nothing  of  "Robinson  I 
Crusoe"  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress."— 
H.  M.  Tomlinson. 

The  wrapper  is  the  worst  enemy  of  an 
author.  No  wonder  that  Ralph  Strauss, 
reviewing  Ernest  Boyd's  "Literary  Blas- 
phemies," writes:  "One  may  commis- 
erate with  him  on  the  few  words  of  ex- 
planation on  the  wrapper.  To  be  told 
that  Shakespeare  will  here  be  found  to 
be  'debunked'  is  hardly  a  good  recom- 
mendation for  the  book  in  this  country" 
(England).  ^ 

NOT  "MISTER" 

It  is  usually  considered  right  to  use' 
the  "esquire"  when  addressing  profes- 
sional men  and  other  men  who  enjoy 
incomes  exceeding  £500  a  year. — Septi- 
mus Bright  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

ACTRESS 

(For  A8  the  World  Wags) 

You  wear  your  sorrow  like  a  scarlet 
gown 

While  people  stare  and  criticize  and 
frown, 

you  go  your  way  with  ear-rings  hanglngi 

Your  clinking  bracelets  make  a  siUyl 
song. 

With  bright-eyed  buckles  on  your  danc- 
ing feet 

Your  laugh  seems  gayer  and  your  step 
more  fleet. 

They  shake  their  heads — so  stern  and, 

archly  wise,  , 
They  cannot  penetrate  a  mad  disguise! 
Boston.  ALICE  PORTER. 

SOLILOQUY  IN  A  FLAT 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Life  aint  no  knockout.  Get  up  m  tn? 
morning  and  who  makes  tha  fire  an< 
who  gets  tha  breakfast?  Yeah,  doei 
he?  Yes,  he  does,  in  a  pig's  eye.  He! 
gotta  shave  he  has.  He'd  drive  ya  nutt; 
singing  in  the  bathroom.  Then  he  come) 
to  tha  table  rubbing  his  hands  tagethei , 
like  a  floorwalker.  Oh  yes  he's  fresh  as  ^ 
buttercup— he  feels  great  he  does.  "N(j 
dear,  no  waffles— just  eggs  an  oatmea 
an  sausage  an  bacon  an  pancakes. 
Well  of  all  the  crust.  Wouldntcha  know 
it  Me  making  hot  waffles  for  that  lazy 
loafer.  Yeah  I'll  give  him  sausage.  I'll 
give  him  a  sock  on  tha  puss.  Sure 
he  wants  tha  paper  first.  Oh  yes  he's 
gotta  hurry  down  to  tha  office. 
Wouldntcha  think  he'd  fold  his  nap- 
kin. He  hangs  his  pajamas  up  he 
does.  YES  HE  DOES.  .  .  My  gawd,  no 
hot  water.  Hot  flat  this.  Ice  for  nothin 
in  the  winter.  .  .  Telefjhone?  Yep.  .  . 
Must  be  Mazie.  .  .  Hello  Maiz.  . 
Yeah  I  was  all  finished  HOURS  ago 
.  .  .  Lunch  at  Childs's,  lets — and  then 
to  tha  Metropolitan  .  .  Huh?  .  .  .  Wot- 
cha  say?  .  .  Sure  .  .  AUrighty  —  Uh- 
huh.  .  .  Well  alnt  she   tha   pig.  .  . 


Yeah  sure  aungtity.  .  .  Uh-nun  just  so 
I  get  home  time  'nuff  ta  throw  thn 
potatoes  on  fer  supper,  ORY-VWAi 
oracl; 

how's  this,  watson? 

(Univcr-ilty   of    Illinois   r'nun  schiKlulc 
Filiriiiiry.  lU'."i) 

ARCHITECTURE 
12.  History  of  Archltecure — Prerequi- 
site: Sophomore  standing.   Not  open  to 
students  expecting  a  degree  in  Archi- 
tecture.   (3).   3  MWP;  305  E.  H. 

NOW  THAT  I  AM  A  MAN 

When  one  takes  up  old  habits  for 
diversion, 

The  things  for  which  In  youth  he'd 
had  a  flare, 
As  with  new  wine  that's  poured  into  old 
bottles. 

The  kick  he  had  expected  Is  not  there. 

Old  loves  and  games  of  the  same  vernal 
vintage. 

Old  intimates,  old  tastes  In  books  and 
such. 

Become  in  time  among  his  pet  aversions 
Like  an  old  suit  which  he  has  worn 
too  much. 

It's  best  to  lestye  old  habits  in  the 
discard, 

Else  one  might  find  himself,  like 
David,  cold 
To  beauty  strangers  bring  him  from 
Phoenicia; 
And  then  he'll  know,  too  soon,  that 
he  is  old. 

THE  PHANTOM  LOVER. 

THE  NILE  FOR  NERVES 

(T.  P.  O'Connor.) 

If  I  were  free  I  should  like  to  go  for 
a  month  or  two  every  year  to  the  Nile 
Of  all  the  vacations  that  are  useful  to 
people  with  nerves  jaded  by  London 
life,  there  is  no  such  omnipotent  cure 
as  the  Nile.  At  first  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  it  should  be  so.  Mud  is  all 
around  you,  and  almost  within  you;  the 
river  is  muddy;  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages you  pass  on  the  way  to  Cairo  are 
muddy,  and  on  the  shores  and  banks 
of  either  side  are  a  succession  of  small 
muddy  cabins.  Yet  in  no  plrce  have 
I  ever  been  where  I  was  so  full  of  that 
unconscious  happiness  that  comes  of 
the  perfect  equipoise  of  the  nervous 
system.  I  awake  at  6;  held  out  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  till  I  asked  for  my 
cup  of  coffee  and  three  eggs  fthree 
Egyntian  eggs  are  about  equal  to  one 
English);  and  I  think  I  got  to  almost 
the  state  of  the  Buddhistic  Nirvana  in 
not  caring  about  anything  that  had  evei 
happened  to  me  in  my  life  before  or  was 
going  to  happen  in  the  future. 

RED  ROSES 

I  brought  her  red  roses. 

But  she  wore  a  yellow  dress, 
They  vere  really  lovely  posies. 

Yet  they  only  gave  distress. 

'Twas  disaster,  nothing  less, 
For  the  fact  too  well  discloses 

I'm  the  kind  of  man,  I  guess, 
Who  always  brines  red  roses 

To  match  a  yellow  dress. 

To  have  the  best  intentions 

In  the  heart  is  not  enough, 
For  you  just  provoke  dissensions 

If  your  technique  is  too  rough. 
If  any  one  supposes 

He  can  please  without  finesse, 
Remember,  all  she  knows  is 
That  I  brought  her  red  roses 

When  she  wore  a  yellow  dress. 

BERNARD. 

WILL  SOMEBODY  SING  IT? 

We  read  that  there  is  In  France  a  dis- 
respectful song  about  railway  station- 
masters  that  every  Frenchman  knows  i 
"Nobody  believes  it  to  be  based  upon 
any  ascertained  statistics  about  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  this  estimable  body  of  men 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  their  employment 
which  keeps  them  constantly  at  home 
makes  them  even  less  likely  than  othp; 
men  to  be  the  victims  of  conjugal  infi- 
delity." These  station  masters  are  vexed 
when  they  hear  the  song.  'The  one  a; 
Nexon,  having  stopped  a  train  for  "sedi- 
tious singing,"  identified  the  vocalists, 
end  took  them  before  a  magistrate  who 
sentenced  them  to  jail  for  a  month  with- 
out the  option  of  a  fine. 

SHE'S  NOT  GOING  BACK 

(Chicaijo  Soulhtown  Ei'ononiist) 

Miss  Ella  Gavin,  6450  Woodlawn  ave- 
nue, is  convalescing  at  her  home,  from  a 
visit  with  relatives  in  Paxton.  ( 

CAMILLE  GIROUARD 

I'  Camille  Girouard,  baritone,  sang  this 
tmusually  dignified  program  last  night 
In  Jordan  hall,  accompanied  by  Mar- 
garet Kent  Hubbard: 

Der  Atlas,  An  die  Leier,  Rastlose  Lie- 
be,  Die  Stadt,  Schubert;  Tous  Deux, 
En  Sourdine,  La  Bonne  Chanson.  Hahn; 
"Salome!  Salome!"  from  Herodiade, 
Massenet;  By  the  Water  of  Babylon, 
Turn  Thee  to  Me,  Tune  Thy  Strings,  oh 
Gypsy.  In  his  Gypsy  Costume,  From  the 


01  T?tra,  I^vora.:  The  Lame- 
or  lan  the  Proud.  The  Dreamy  Lake. 
An  Old  Song  Ke-sung,  GriReb 

It  may  have  ^e^--y^^:^^  VsZ 
Girouard  beheved  it  expedien  .^^ 
his  friends  ^^at  he  had  been 
the  way  of  voca  stuay  ^galn 
SKaThTrrlKtudy.  heen  ahle 

^°HThTs^-omplished^^^^^ 
ent  he  can.  in  the  medium  range^^ 

voice,  sound  tones  oi  a         -^^^  j^st 

fveeness  quite        °J  t "  want  next  to 

trust  them.  ,     j„  Mr.  Girouard 

A  certain  '"'isical  gai'^  phrases  of 
5ias  also  '"%^:^i„„^ue  (delivered  with 
Schuberfs  wnt'ng  lie  ^eau- 
,.,ery  appearance  of  feeimg 
'V-.  He  contuved  a  jenm  .^^  ^^^^^^ 
•  Die  Stedt.  At  ms  o  ^.^^^g 
,.ntiment_  or  genUe  hun^^.,  ^^^^.^  ^^.^^^ 

indeed'  and^  sSl  letter  the  added  sons 
-fa  pretty  humor  aion^^ 


auspices  of  We  -Wdmeh's  City  Club  of 
Boston,  suite  E  minor.  Handel-  organ 
prelude  in  E  minor.  Bach;  Prelude  and 
Fugue  Mendelssohn;  Scenes  from  Chiia- 
hood.Scnumann;  An  Etude,  a  Nocturne 
and  a  Valse  by  Chopin;  LeCygne,  Sait- 
Saens;  and  Caprice  Espagnol.  Moszltow- 

^"^There  was  a  small  but  highly  appre- 
ciative audience  present  in  Steinert  hall 
last  evening  to  hear  the  young  pianist 
whom  they  sponsored,  and  this  was 
particularly  fortunate  for  Mr.  Siegel, 
because,  undoubtedly  they  were  kind  to 
liim  mostly  because  of  his  youth,  for  no 
one  could  miss  the  harsh  forcing  of  even 
single  tones,  in  the  E  minor  Smte. 
Bach's  organ  prelude  came  off  better, 
and  it  was  hoped  the  succeeding  num- 
bers would  continue  the  improvement, 
but  the  Mendelssohn  Fugue  settled  the 
matter  for  the  player's  unruly  right- 
hand  thumb  committed  more  sins  in 
that  Fugue  than  all  the  rest  of  his 
fingers  on  both  hands  could  redeem. 

There  is  an  enormous  difiference  be- 
lU-een    playing    a    piano    'forte'  and 


gns;  t.ne^ea  as  smootn  as  an  ni  .■^lock  „    PHILIP  HALE 

.salesman;  the  wind  favorable.     "i>is  i.'5  v,nn«  Orchestra,  Mr. 

not  unusual  in  the  North  Atlantic,  but  The  Boston  Sympnony 

dreadful  weather  awaited  us.  The  v^-hnle  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  ^^^^  ,     ^  ^ 

of  the  va.st  Pacific  became  temp?-stous  voEtprdav  afternoon  in  sym- 

and  scowling.    The  brig  staggere*i  on-  concert  yes^r"  '               ^j^e  picnist. 

ward  under  every  stitch  of  canvas  we  phony  hall,  tseia  Da*""  -Rimskv- 

could  spread,  but  even  so  we  made  heavy     -   '""-^       follows,  nmwivjf 

i..A.^1V.a«.     r,f     it         TPnr     siv  t' 


.ji  v,,^  » „ciJic  uecame  l  empij;; 

and  scowling.  The  brig  staggered 
ward  under  every  stitch  of  canvas 
could  spread,  but  even  so  we  made  he  . 
weather  of  it.  For  six  days  vte  vied 
with  the  ocean  in  heaving.  For  a  time 
I  for  one  was  sure  our  noble  little 
steamer  could  never  .survive  live  .storm. 
But  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day 
the  weather  cleared.  We  at  once 
stripped  the  mast.s  and  proceeded  on  our 
way  rejoicing.  Such  was  the  tremend- 
ous speed  of  which  the  schooner  was 
capable  that  in  24  hours  we  had  made 
six  miles. 

By  now  the  long  voyage  had  seriously 
affected  the  condition  of  our  yawl.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  wa^s  that  we 
should  seek  some  retired  ."^Oot  to  refit. 

Therefore  we  went  in  a  body  for  a  pri-  t  devoting  Wmseii  i.^  w.^ 
vale  talk  with  the  captain.    On  learn-  ||  ^..jan  folic  music.    His  own  compos 
insr  of  our  desire  he  offered  to  put  back    ^,  .  ^^  g^rs  at  least,  show  the  re 

to  Los  Angeles,  but  we  feared  too  much  tions,  oi  j  Rumanlai 
time  would  be  saved  IJy  this.  'We  suits  of  this  study.  ^ 
—    +„r,r.K  and  even  Arabian  outeiuc 


Koussevitzsy,  conuuv.^^^.  - 
Concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
'phony  hall.  Bela  Bartok  was  the  pi^nlst 
The  program  was  as  follows.  Bimsky 
Ko  sakov  introduction  ar^d  March  nom 
-CoQ  d'Or"  Bartok,  concerto  for  piano 
and'o?cLtra.  Tchaikovsky.  Symphony 
NO  6,  B  minor,  "Pathetic.      ■       .  . 

Mr  Bartok's  concerto,  V^f^'^^l) 
th^  Frankfort  Music  ^esUv^  Ju^y. 
1927.  was  played  by  him  wl*  the  Cln 

devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Hun- 
ae\ui">8    ■  composi- 


Aveen    piaymg    a.    pi<"i^   —  ^ 

pounding  it  beyond  its  possibihties. 
Even  in  Schumann's  "Scenes  from. 
Childhood."  where  hght  and  shaoe, 
brought  out  some  beautiful  passages, 
each  time  they  were  put  to  flight  by 
psaiiii-  "*•'  ■-.  p,f  jti,  cursing  i"^-  nmisuallv  harsh  tones.  Mr.  Siegei  pos- 
he  clothed  h  msen  ^  ^^^y    unusuauy  n  imagination,  but 

as  with,  a  raiment      «  has  no'        \^xr.t^  to  use  them  in 

nice  vojce  which  1^  ^      it  to   has  noo  ^         t^tj^n.     The  Chopin 

so^<^_.^.i''f°PMr  Girouard  must  com^  ,  ^njinor  was  the  only  nm'iei: 

^^^^  ^^-^^  ^^^S^eSne^wTs 
?^e1cc^ufab!f  issued  hyjoundin^^.n- 
til  the  strings  split  and^„^  disfigures 
segments.  When  a  P'^y'^  j  that 
Chopin's  music  as  did  be  aues- 


might  wisely  toi-  a  month  or^two,  taKe 

pattern  .,^5?.  »^f°"^„L  in  cursmg. 
psalm:     "is  aeiig  cursing  hke 

he  clothed  himself  _wirn^         ^  ^^^y 

'"V%Slt%°o  e^iS^Iorrt  ^'^'^iJ^S^  -T^e^oTopJS 
,ood  U%-'M%-d  rn^t  J  ,  F  mi^nor  was  th,  onl, 

to  feel  both  music  and  texts  m  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  stiffened  mus- 

^^Mrs.  Hubbard  added  much ^,eeK^ 
pleasure  of  the  occasion  by  n^^^,^^^^ 
lent  accompaniment.     ine^^^^  ^ 

?e^nt^^^7ith^°Mr.^'^Vouard's  singing- 1 


therefore  requested  him  ^o  flnd^some 

unknown  islwid  w  here  we  on 
be-  of  soUtude  and  plenty  oip  ^^^^^^^-.^^ 
consulting  a  map  ot  ^sia  .i 
thaVthe  very  1  land  w^ame^^^^^ 

far  away.  D^spiui  11-=  ...gtic  is  noton- 
which  this  part  of  Jl^fi^^^^f  by  nightfall 
ous,  we  cached  tl^e^slanu  i^^^^.^^^^^ 

But  now  a  ;""°';n^  second  mates 
ing  between  the      t  f  ria.,  i 
yery  nearly  P™^^^,  °ur  uudomg 
first  mate  was  o);ocJietTOg  a  ao  y. 
using  a  NO.  10  hook^    rhe  -J. 
insisted  a  No.  '  g„r  raged  an- 

Tt'e'/^Aufoorsid  fwith  cne'o.  .he 

insisted,  with  frightful  cu  j,e  J  ^^^_^,p 

?"°-n\\re  crew- discerned  upon  the 
fury  of  the  crew  niarwned 
unhappy  man,  and  ne  ^ 
'Hh  a  large  supply  of  thre^^^^ 


ri^U^^l^:^  -  -oks  ^^t^^^^ 


Duhig; 
Adore 
rang 
song: 


:HARVARDGLECU]l£^|aS-H»|IS 

yioloncellist,  gave  a  concert  at  Syin-  enna  A.  H.  D. 

phony  hall  last  night.  The  program  was 

as    follows:    Lcssus,    Matona,  Lovdy 

Maiden;    Brahms  ,  I   Hear    a  Harp. 

iweelkes.  the  Nightingale;  Corneiius, 
Salamaleikum  from  the  "Baiber  of  Bag- 
dad," with  solo  by  Rean  E.  Ternll,  Has- 
her, Cantate  Domino;  Faure,  two 
ch;ruseg  from  "Requiem"  (a)  Agnus  De 
with  solo  by  W.  Clarke  Atwater  (b) 

Paradisum  With  solo  ^^^y,,,^^^^^^^^^^^       Unknown  to  you,  -   -  -.. 

Tliee-   English  folk  song   '^J-Jm  the  spaces,  set  between 
by  Vaughin  Williams),  Waosail  j„  these  silences.  I  seek  >ou, 

song-:  English  folk  song^G^^^^^^^^^  _  ^^^^ 

Scottish  folk  /.fivhen  His  Loud  Voice, 
coming  Handel,  wneii  Adag  o; 

yescas";  Popper.  Mazurka  vi^  qualities 
There  are,  surely.  difiejenL^ts  and  in 
of  tone  hidden  in  all  ms^rume 

the  hands  of  PaW"  ^thtfis  nherent  in 
cello  is  fluent  of  the  tn  n-^  rhythi.is, 
a  noble  nature  ^'th  vii  tuous  y  ^^^^ 
Mr.  Casals  does  iiot^t..e  hisji^^^^^  ^ 


THE  LETTER 

(For        the  World  Wag.) 


Here,  do  you  smUe 

^ri' ![fd?  it'^u?Uvely   Within  your 

Buttranq'Wthe  message  of  the  heart 

Whatma"hought,.e  cautious  mind 

NOW  wTdf  turn  tenderness  to  satire. 

and  your  smile  . 
Takes  on  the^fi^zen  ga.ty^of  ^a  Jeer 


7 


^  Ie\'1hrpen^aHers"iS;U'the  while 
Mr:  Casals  does  not  -,u..^.».^-^^^^^^  See^  t'e'gSes  wavering. .  •  -a  blur. . .  .a 
off  clever  technique  0^^^^^^^  and  ^  tear? 

Spathet'i^a^ly       music  he  ^hooses  to  ,^,bly 

it  not  Dickens  -ho  gaf  ^us^the  1 
expression,  "a  magic _cuo'e^  ^.^j^, 


expression  "a  "^agic  c^^^-  ^.^j^t  I 

'and  the  phrase  was  recaue  ^.^^ 

liant  performance^  Harvard  Glee  Club 
To  say  that  the  "arvd^ 

1%  ^^^tfenuln't^Sl  and  die- 
very  well.   Auenuiuw      .        tone  coi- 
tion, modulation  and  dehcate  ton 
onng  are  amply  rew^arded  in 

singing.  0"«„^^"itr^n  the  estimable 
or  Donnybrook  Fair  m  t  ^^^^^ 

SSy^.fkilS  Sated  by  Dr.  Da- 
"^^15e  solo  parts  were  well  taken  but 
l-tef  d^^se^l^e^  ^p-e^lal^^atYen^.^This 
if  d'St'to°' select  numbers,  on 
t  Js^  proSm^/ Perha^^^^ 

^re^-C?4hel1s^^'e'"°^^^^^^^^^ 

tish  folk  song    the    fine    texture  01^ 

c^h^o^^e^frlm'^KUm^w^re  the  most 

'^'fhTr'malning  concert  of  the  Har- 
vard'ol^'ciubjeries 

irSs°4y  eve^nili'^g!  A^P^rlf  |6.  ^  ^ 

BERNADOSlEGtL 

The  following  program  of  pianoforte 
music  was  played  last  evening  in  Stein- 
ert hall  by  Bernado  Siegel  under  the 


on.... ah,  I  have  lost  you 
dream 


decidedly  .a /aclf„,°"heth"r  his  music 
reason  it  is  doubtful jheth  r 

will  make  a  '^^^^f^^an  and  in  a  cycle 
was  intensely  Bohemian  a 

of  symphonic  Po^m^^ ^'^'tional  nature, 

t^-^V^  ^^fr.Tfhis  hear^  and  with  no 
writing  from  his  near^    j    from  his 
mean  skill,  "ot  e^'=^^^eyond  the  na- 
head.  his  music  P^^^'fJ'J  welcomed, 
tional  boundaries  and  w^^  ^^^^^^ 

It  is  a  question  whet  n.r  1 
xviU  in  the  end  gain  or  lose  oy 
ing  the  path  he  has  chosen^  ^_ 

cian  of.i«<l>^r^e  Ves  not^crifice  tc 
cal  equipment,  he  QOi's  iiub 
tonal   sensuotisness    but  pur-. 
sternly  logical  meUiods     ^  ^ 
beauty  apparently  does  noy 
If  he  is  emotional  by  nature 

nhl^inVem"  the'lVffient  of  them 
^in  WsTe'uhar  orchest^  ^ 
The  concerto,  heard   ^^^^7!  tti'n  ^ 
-^^faVout^idTof  ^rcountrfes"'  I 

^  ^9HlL«e'w^^k^t 
probably  think  htt^  of  tn^  ^ 

■  T-  ^IT  a  skilfully  constructed  wob 
I  thing?     As  a  sKiuuiy 

1  built  out  of  ^.l^^^t  impossible  materiajl 
seem  scanty,     "0^,™Pcsnect,  even  ati 
the  concerto  deservw  rcspeco, 
miration.    It  cannot  justly  be  cia^ 

^iSantlf  d™rcomf  itions;^ 

rrw\l\irregularih^o^^^^^^^^ 

large  measure  it  accepts      fv,prp  It 
StLns   though  he.e  a,d  ther^e^^^^ 

rhapsodic    Hsrepeatea  ^ 

note  motive  tossed  j 

^l.ering°'ota%Vay™ 

movement  ^^^ere  four  me 

vorable   attention   01   »       rertaln  i' 

■was  heard  hel 
concerw  an  opera  7^1 

'  "^^^oTS:  in" the  t^in  1870-2.^n^|yf^^l-^y 
-  "       When  the  Emden  ar- Composition.  .Y^^^^ms  last  opera,  "dl 

Indian  ocean.    When  J  ^^^t  a -eous  music  fi°"^/f9oT  and  produ<| 

-    ^  -e  island  tne  c  y    .jrections  |.or,"  composed  m  19"'.  tv«ographli 


;ick  if  he  could,    uu  X 
most  regrettable,  though  ev^^.^  ^^^^^^^ 
feel  only  Pity  fjf  the  poor  ^.^^^^^ 
and  none  whaiever  for  i^^^^  to  the 

fa°ptin'f  posiUot'"-  Proceeded  on  .ui  \ 

^-onrrte,,  r^dened  by  the  Ic^s^  of 

the  captain.  Jf^kerchiefs.  started 

him  to  embroider  handkeic^^  ^^^^^ 
a  mutiny.    After  a  'o"^ .       the  muti- 
tle,  the  10;  al  ^  on  the  coast  of 

neers  and  landed  .^^^^n  a  rain  ch.  ck 
Patagonia  -'^^^""l^'begged  in  a  most 
among  them.    They  begg 
affecting  mannei  foi  a  ^      .  ^les. 

to  stay  tlie  P^fJ^^t  compunction, 
we  refused  without  comp 
"  soon  after  this  we  la  ■d^'^^^^.^i.^bited 
pleted  .in  numbei.s  on  treasure  | 

fsland  -here  we  l^d  left^^^ 
Here  more  t'ouwe  f^it 
natives  had  stolen  e  ery  ^^^.^^^^ 
,  that  now.  m.deed,  all 
,  repair,  especially  as  the  *i      ^^^^  ^  t 
!  low.  we  decided  0  le^^e^^    &•  •)  f) )  *• 
!  for  home,  but&  '->_J_.f^ 


THE  EMotN'S  END 


and 
von 
the 


NOW  leave  I  to  these  mummers,  their 
And    Srihe    ultimate    page.... an 

But  lo'Tw^o'sSa^tsta,^^^^^^^^^^ 
Gaze  from  the  visioned  beauty  01  yu 

Boston"'-         _AGNES  WELCH. 
ADD  "HORRORS  OF  OPERA" 

with  local  color  and  exotic^ 

I  have  witnessed  many  satnrated  ^r 
sons  and  things,  but  never  bef me  rea^_ 
ized  the  danger  one  runs  of  being  sa 

S."^^"^  aR^vTG^ROVER. 
MS.  FOUND  IN  A  BOTTLE 

-rhKciao  start^on  t^he 

^st^-lftl?  S^iS:  II 

determined  to  ""f^f'^.e  could  be 
Sn^l^rr^eafh^of fnVng  -  migUt 
require  February  we  set  forth 


of  his  ship  at  Cocos  ^^^^  ar- Composition.  ^.^^"^^^^^ 

Indian  ocean.    When  J  ^^^t  a -eous  music  fi°"^/f907  and  produu 

rived  at  the  island  the  c  P  directions  |.or,"  composed  in  190'^  typo^raphli 
landing  party  on  shoie,  v^^^.^^  the  190.9  X^^oS  book)  Wba 
to  destroy  the  ca^ie  company,  error  m  the  pro^am  Relieved' 

Eastern  Extension  le.Lb    h  ^^^^  contrast!    Who  cwm 

I  very  imP°'^t^,\;  ie'\C  Australian  war  years  ago  that  R^^^^  ^his 
In.  the  mean  ^hUe  "le  hav- master  of  in^^^Xr'h  is  not  so  c 

AS  the  world  Wags:  contem-^e^^?  of  ^tadignant  Potest.  Jhfe  3 

,1  hear  that  P_«J^^' Jifp"^ig'n,  and  thatjfv^ony  stm  f  es;  \tUl  shak^  th  ^ 
1  plating  a  clean-up  c     v  .^^^  lestof  men  and  women  u> 

some  anti-clean-upper   s         ^^^^  tr  yahty,  by  the  sadness  o 
as  a  eonsequence  Pans       ^  attract  thoughts  of  past  and  flee^^^^^^^ 
resemble  Boston  and  ce  ^^^^^^^  ^vlntel by  the  mighty  latnentat^^^^^ 
tourists.    AS  a  Heraia  c  ^^^^  desire,    ^es.  we  a  ^ 

sugggested,  there  is  t^Ojtf  "'^clergyman  ?his  symphony  «^any  times  d  ^ 
I  fannot  hear  that  visiting  c^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^'^'^.''moeCgTeloVlnt J 
aaed  14,  saying  m  Boston  w  inquir>peahng,  so  compeUingij  ^  g 
tn  Paris,  in  answer  to  a  fnena  ^^^^^^  y«^^^!:'^^?;hestrried  by  the  ; 
astohowhehked  the  cUJ-  com.  the  superb  orchestta  ^ea    >^  ^ 

X"n " -s  ^rnger-btfore  I  gave  mMniaginati.e.  m^^^e^  ,„^,,,eter 
^  °°'!;aNE  WINTERBOTTOM.    feHow  Buss,an.       b  repeated^[f 

'  The  program  for  next  weeK  ^ 

iKi^si..— V,  Tchai-  S^^^^ 

text  by  J.  ' 
"Sophocles 
assisted 


kovsky  and  Bartok 
on  Program 


by 


eaipus  rvti.v, 
Cocteau  after  the^  tap 
The  orchestr 
the  Har\'ard  ' 


-ssac,  narrator.  This  w^"  ^ 
,  performance  In  the  Vniiea 

ACTORS'  FUND 
IW  AT  COLONIAL 

g  Performers  at  Local 
louses  Contribute 


(th  annual  benefit  In  behalf  of 
r's  fund  of  America  was  held' 
f  afternoon  at  the  Colonial: 
before  a  large  and  enthuslas- 
E-nce.  Stars  from  most  of  the 
ons  playing  In  Boston,  acts 
lUdevlUe  houses  and  two  local 
as  took  part  In  "the  entertain- 

Errol,  star  of  "Yours  Truly"  at 
psUc,  was  master  of  ceremonies 
was  excellent.  So  often  come- 
1  this  capacity  in  an  endeavor 
unny  will  forget  that  after  au 
ain  job  is  to  Introduce  the  van- 
formers  to  the  audience.  Mr. 
ue  every  player  his  and  her  due 
m  time  and  waits  gave  him  op- 
ies,  he  did  eome  clowning  that 
d  the  audience. 

lie  acts  did  iheir  best  and  were 
/  applauded  by  the  large  house, 
and  Eugene  Howard,  Rose  Per- 
om  Patricota,  Ann  Pennington 
and  John  West  and  Frances 
is   from   the   "Scandals"  were 
the    performers.    Jane  Cowl 
Villlam  Hodje  made  appropn- 
„    Bieeobes  for  the  occasion.  "The 
I,,.  ilM  of  New  York"  company  at 
"oSnSal  contributed  three  scenes 
h«lr  show.  Ray  Dooley,  the  shin- 
ir.  Fred  Allen  stepped  over  from 
'ith-Albee  Boston  long  enough  to 
fie  of  his  original  monologues  that 
ugely  enjoyecS. 

ey  Pearl  and  his  orchestra  from 
'ent"  and  Jacflues  Renard  and  his 
from  "Cocofcnut  Grove"  added 
L  tunes  to  the  program.  Evelyn 
of  the  "Yours  Truly"  company 


lie  out  In 
,   .  , 1   , .      ,  one  antlci, 
att  idenl  or  dcalli  wlien  the  elderly  lovi  i 
!  drinks  too  much  red  wine,  being  other- 
'  wise  a  most  innocuous  soul. 
1     The  film  gives  Pola  Negri  every  op- 
I  portunily  to  show  that  she  has  a  singu- 
I  lar  and  attractive  personality.   So  long 
I  as  she  remains  in  the  camera's  focus 
there  is  somethinR  Interesting,  to  watch. 
■     The  surrounding  program  Is  excep- 
tionally  good  this  week.    The  overture 
I  tableau  "Bohemian  Girl,"  is  well  staged, 
'  well  sung  and  pleasing.    Helen  Yorke 
is  the  soloist.    The  stage  show  is  by 
John  Murray  Anderson.    A  return  en- 
gagement of  M.  Senia  Gluck's  troupe 
is    welcome.    The    entire  production 
shows  the  able  hand  of  Its  producer, 
but  who  thought  of  the  chariot  race 
with  the  calico  ponies  as  a  grand  finale? 

0.  M.  D. 
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if  5ome'""blueV"  The  Sixteen  Tiller 
"^from  this  company  and  Irv)xig 
J.  of  the  same  «how  were  outstand- 
latures.  Seveial  entertaining-,  dra- 
'  sketches  w&re  included  on  the 
and  generous  program,  Walter 
vig  was  stage  director,        A.  P. 


t  SECRET  HOUR' 
METROPOLITAN 


Negri  Stars  in  Film 
sas  )irected  by  R,  V.  Lee 

tl 

;   Secret   Hour,"  starring  Pola 
a  film  drama  written  and  di- 
by  Rowland  V.  Lee  and  presented 
Metropolitan  Theatre  this  week 
he  following  cast: 

 Pola  Neerri 

. . .  .Jean  Hersholt 
p   Kenneth  Thomson 

(lis      is  the  picture  which  was  used 
p    e    Pola    Negri's    mind    off  of 
<  [  el,"  Especially  after  she  had  be- 
0  (attached  to  the  idea  of  wearing 
riginal  gowns  worn  by  Rachel 
are  at  present  In  a  museum  in 


;j!f|he  present  film  has  served  its 
!S«!  ;ie  of  keeping  Miss  Negri  happily 
fced  doing  most  of  the  things  she 
cll,  it  may  be  excused,  otheraise 
!t  be  called  harsh  tilings.  The 
es  are  by  far  the  worst  seen  here 
ny  months.  Double  negatives, 
infinitives  and  "ain'ts"  are  in 
ance  with  a  fair  spattering  of 
on"  English  to  complicate  the 
language,  as  well  as  the  queen's, 
urse  the  director  was  trying  to 
'  the  idea  that  he  was  dealing 
meducated  persons.  It  seems  too 
jt'l  lere  is  not  a  better  way  of  doing 

story  might  have  been  mothered 
,  ura  Jean  Libby.  A  waitress  hero- 
m  res  of  work  in  the  steaming  city 
#»d  Dws  her  preference  for  the  country 
,-«n»^  an  eligible  bachelor,  who  was 
but  on  the  quest  for  a  fair  young 
In  order  to  make  liis  quest  suc- 
1  he  sends  a  photograph  of  a 
•  looking  youth  who  works  for 
nd  a  proposal  to  the  fair  waitress 
■cepts  his  suit,  falls  in  love  witli  i 
lotograph  and  proceeds  to  the 
•.  where  the  elderly  lover  plans  a 
?.  Long  before  one  should  know 


THE  JAZZ  SINGER' 

-\  "The  Jazz  Singer,"  starring  Al  Jolson, 
]  a  film  drama  based  on  the  play  by  Sam- 
■I  son  RaphaeLson,  directed  by  Alan  Cros- 
land  and  presented  by  Warner  Brothers 
with  Vitaphone  accompaniment  at  the 
Modern  and  Beacon  theatres,  with  the 
following  cast:  .,  ,  , 

.laUie  Rabinowit.    (Jack  ^o^^^l,^Al^l°^^o. 

Vitaphone,  the  remarkable  device 
which  gives  the  screen  a  voice,  a  song 
or  a  symphony  orchestra,  has  been 
greatly  improved.  No  longer  does  the 
voice  seem  to  proceed  from  the  side  of  ; 
the  screen  while  the  action  goes  on  its 
way  several  feet  from  it,  giving  the  un-  j 
comfortable  feeling  of  having  your  eyes 
and  ears  crossed.  Movement  and  sound 
have  become  more  perfectly  synchro- 
nized, the  tone  is  pleasing  and  Al  Jolson 
has  registered  in  this,  his  first  motion  I 
picture,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  | 
There  is  only  one  Al  Jolson.  The 
dynamic  force  which  unwinds  him  only 
to  rewind  him  tighter  than  ever,  giving 
off  sparks  of  vitality  in  the  process,  is 
always  fascinating  to  watch  and  hear. 
He  is  startling,  he  always  remains  so 
and  he  succeeds  in  bringing  his  In- 
dividuahty  to  the  screen.       ,    ,  , 

The  film  is  entirely  suited  to  Jolson  s 
talents.  In  truth  it  should  be,  as  the 
theme  of  tl.e  original  play  was  in- 
spired by  the  story  of  his  life  If  the 
photoplay  is  not  so  good  as  the  stage 
Dlay  the  director  is  probably  to  blame. 
He  had  a  clover  cast,  a  good  story  and 
Al  Jolson.  With  that  he  mixed  too 
much  sentiment,  called  box-office  by 
[some,  and  It  was  not  needed.  Jolson 

was  left  to  rollick,  sing  and  sob  In  the 
best  Jolson  style. 

The  story  is  familiar.  Five  genera- 
tions of  cantors  in  the  synagogue  had 
succeeded  each  other  until  Jakie  Ra- 
binowitz  (Al  Jolson)  of  the  present  gen- 
eration felt  the  spirit  of  jazz.  He  ran 
away  from  home  after  being  whipped 
for  singing  in  a— on  the  screen  it  looked 
like  a  glorified  beer  garden  might  have 
looked— and  worked  his  way  to  success 
on  Broadway  as  a  jazz  singer.  On  the 
night  his  ambition  was  to  be  realized 
on  the  stage  the  post  that  his  father 
had  filled  faithfully  was  left  vacant 
by  his  illness.  The  jazz  singer  had  to 
decide  between  his  ambition  and  his 
filial  duty.  ,    ,  v. 

May  McAvoy  is  beautiful,  but  her  , 
part  has  been  made  unconvincing.  War- 
ner Oland,  Eugenie  Besserer  and  Otto 
Lederer  are  excellent.  The  boy  Jakie 
looks  a  miniature  Jolson.  The  back- 
stage scenes  are  clever,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ones  between  May  Mc- 
Avoy and  Jolson,  and  from  evidence  be- 
fore one  these  are  befuddled  only  be- 
cause  of  faulty  directorial  psychology. 

C.  M.  D. 


ihp  Herald  last  Sunday  published  an  account  of  the  ,vr  .  iiu.p 
"Diplomat"  m  this  country  since  the  adaptation  of  Sardou's  "Dora"  was  i 
first  played  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1878.  by  Mmes.  Sara  Stevens, 
Ponisi,  Coghlan,  Pearl  Etyinge  and  Granger,  and  Messrs.  Wallack,  Montague, 
Robinson,  Shannon,  Lloyd,  Leonard,  Ayllng  and  Edwin.  It  Is  permissible  to 
add  a  few  notes. 

Sardou's  "Dora,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  Paris,  on  Jan.  22,  1877.  Dora,  Mme.  Pierson;  Marquise  de  Rio- 
Zares.  Mme.  Alexis;  Countess  Zicka,  Mile.  Bartet;  Princesse  Bariatine,  Mile. 
Montaland;  Le  Baron  Van  der  Kraft.  Parade;  Andre  de  Mauriac,  Berton; 
Fdvrolle,  Dieudonne;  Toupin,  Joumard.  There  were  188  performances  that 
year.  The  success  was  so  great  that  the  principals  were  all  provided  with 
substitutes:  Re  jane,  for  example,  for  the  Princesse.  BuJ.Mme.  Pierson  played 
Dora  to  the  end. 

Clement  Scott  and  B.  C.  Stephenson,  making  an  adaptation  of  "Dora" 
for  Squire  Bancroft,  cut  the  five  acts  to  four.  They  changed  French  army 
officers  into  English;  the  Franco-German  misunderstandings  Into  Anglo- 
Russian;  the  German  attempt  to  put  spies  into  foreign  offices  was  changed 
to  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  theft  of  a  dispatch  was  a  matter  of  Anglo- 
Turkish  interest.  Sardon  represented  a  friend  of  Dora's  husband  discovering 
her  criminality;  the  adapters  made  him  the  husband's  brother.  The  scene  In 
which  Dora  repulses  the  proposals  of  Stramir  was  cut  out.  The  clock  scene 
at  Berne  was  devised  and  written  by  Lady  (then  Mrs.)  Bancroft.  In  the 
adaptation  there  is  sympathy  at  last  for  the  Countess  Zicka;  in  Sardou's  play 
she  is  villainous  to  the  end.  There  was  a  dispute  about  the  title:  Some  wished 
"The  Mousetrap."  Mrs.  Kendal  played  Dora;  Kendal,  Capt.  Beauclerc;  Ban- 
croft. Orloff;  Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  Countess  Zicka.  This  was  at  the  Prince  of 
■Wales's  Theatre,  London.  Jan.  12,  1878.  Some  complained  of  the  "mutilated" 
version. 

It  was  said  that  "Dora"  nearly  cost  Sardou  his  election  to  the  French 
Academy  in  June,  1877.  Ex-President  Thiers  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  Countess  Zicka  was  meant  for  "a  certain  influential  foreign  prin- 
cess with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms."  He  tried  to  keep  Sardou  out  of 
the  Academy. 

Sardou  died  in  1903,  In  Dec.  6,  1905,  his  "L'Espionne"  a  version  of  "Dora" 
was  produced  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre,  Paris,  with  Marthe  Brandes  tak- 
In  the  part  of  Dora  and  L.  Guitry  that  of  Andre  de  Maunllac.  Sardou 
had  cut  the  play  down  to  four  acts,  uniting  the  first  and  second.  The 
French  critics  regretted  the  disappearance  of  the  scene  In  which  Dora, 
enraged  at  Stramir  s  ttatement  that  she  had  been  his  mistress,  throws 
her  bouquet  in  his  face  and  chases  him  from  the  room. 


Margaret  Hamilton  Heard  m 
Interesting  Program 


Margaret  Hamilton,  pianist,  played 
this  program  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  hall: 

Sieili:ino.-  Baletto.   Resplrtl.  I>i-';>l"d« 
fuKue    in  E  minor.  Mendelssohn;  sonata. 
sha  ll  minor    Op    11  :  Schumann-     "La  plus 
one    l  "  ie  ''    Danse.    Debussy:.,  Two  ■i'airv 
'Taies    E  niinor    C  minor.  PaPiUons.  Rosen- 
thal- Naila  waltz.  Delibea-Dohcanyl. 

Miss  Kamilton  would  show  herself  wise 
if  she  were  to  engage  some  hard-hearted 
sound  musicians  to  stand  over  her  while 
s'le  performs  the  Schumann  sonata 
'■Here  Miss  Hamilton."  it  should  be 
fSs  person's  duty  to  ask  "why  3ust  here 
DO  you  hurry  your  pace?  What  is  your 
reason  for  playing  this  passage  so 
tnunderously_?"_ 


It  should  be  remembered  that  when  "Dora"  was  written  Parisians,  not 
having  recovered  mentally  from  the  war,  saw  spies  in  every  place.  Women 
of  foreign  nobility  wew  said  to  serve  their  governments  by  shining  and 
entertaining  in  Parisian  society.  In  1905.  when  there  was  again  uneasiness. 
Sarr'ou  thought  it  the  time  to  bring  out  his  new  version  of  "Dora."  There 
were  22  performances  0.f  "L'Espionne"  in  that  year;  31  in  the  next  year; 
there  have  been  performances  of  "L'Espionne"  in  Paris  as  late  as  1913  if  not 
later. 

The  late  William  Archer  in  "The  Old  Drama  and  the  New"  says  of 
"Diploria-y  that  thoug-h  it  was  brilliantly  acted  and  mounted  in  London, 
it  did  "positive  harm  bv  lending  a  new  prestige  to  the  ignominious  practice 
of  adaptation."  When  he  saw  the  play  in  1893  he  wrote:  "Really,  this  intrigue 
of  Sardcu  s  is  such  a  marvellously  delicate  piece  of  mechanism  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admii'e  it.  and  to  watch  with  interest  the  subtlety  of  its  ar- 
rangements. Here,  is  uo  figure  which  like  the  Berne  'Kail-supper'  puts  the 
spoon  to  its  left  ear  instead  of  its  mouth.  Every  limb,  every  joint,  works  with 
pre-i-^ion-  the  figures  are  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural.  The  scene  of 
the'three  men,  admirably  acted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson,  really  moved  me." 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  speak  about  the  various  casts  in  "Diplomacy.' 
but  space  forbids.  Some  of  us  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  Rose  Coghlan  as 
the  Countess  Zicka;  some  of  us  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  Mr.  William 
Gillette  in  19U  playing  Henry  Beauclerc,  and  thus  giving  an  excellent  por- 
trayal of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Mme  Ethel  Leginska  will  be  the  pianist  with  the  Metropohtan  Salon 
Ensemble  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  this  afternoon.  The  program  will  be 
as  follows:  Mozart.  Overture  to  "Don  Giovanni";  Beethoven.  Minuet  in  G.  No. 
2  Schumann,  piano  quintet;  Friedemann,  Slavonic  Rhapsody. 


An  account  of  "Grimaldi,"  to  me  seen  at  the  Hollis  Theatre  tomorrow, 
a  Play  by  Mr.  Podmore,  will  be  round  elsewhere  in  this  section  of  the  Sun- 
day Herald.  The  play  was  produced  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  of  last 
year  at  Whitestone  Landing.  . 

"Grimaldi,"  a  tragedy  by  William  Bailey,  was  printed  m  London  in  1822. 
We  do  noi  think  it  was  ever  performed.    Was  this  Grimaldi  the  famous 
clown''    Born  in  1779,  he  did  not  die  until  1837.     There  were  other  Gri- 
nialdis-  Francesco  Maria  Grimaldi,  the  Italian  Jesuit  and  natural  philospher; 
Giovanni  Francesco  Grimaldi,  landscape  painter  and  architect  to  Pope  Paul  I 
V  employed  by  Mazarin  and  Louis  XIV  upon  architectural  designs  and! 
fresco  painting  in  the  Louvre.  But  a  play  entitled  "The  Life  of  an  Actress"  -n 
which  Grimaldi,  the  clown,  was  the  hero,  was  written  by  Dion  Boucicauit 
and  produced  in  New  Orleans  in  1855.  The  dramatist  played  Grimaldi;  the 
beautiful  A-nes  Robertson,  afterwards  outrageously  treated  by  her  husband  i 
Boucicauit  'took  the  part  of  Violet.   This  play  was  performed  at  Wallack's  ; 
Theatre  New  York,  where  Boucicauit,  whose  reputed  father  spelled  his  name 
Bournauot-his  real  father  was  probably  Dionysius  Lardner-was  the  gen-  ; 
eral  director,  on  Oct.  18.  1856.     At  New  Orleans  E.  A.  Sothern  and  his  w^  e, 
Mrs  Vernon,  and  Messrs.  Dyott  and  George  Holland  were  in  the  cast.  The 
play  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  March  9,  1857. 

This  play  was  brought  out  in  London  at  the  Adelphi  on  March  1,  18b^ 
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,n  Townsend  Walsh's  aut^ontaUve    Ca'reer  of  D  .^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^ 

"Mr.  Boucicaults  a  masterpiece  of  histnonic  ability 

indignaril  Grimaldi  was  in  all  res^^^^^^^^^^  „,,n„er 
What  is  technically  called    n^ak^.p  ^  ^^^^^^ 

throughout  was  true  to  ^he  natma  ^^^^ 
tune,  but  conscious  of  ™  pupil,  he  has  to  point  out  to 

extraordinary  powers.    While  tea^ching  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

her  how  Rachel  ^elivei  ed  a  PaU^cu  ^^^^  P^^  brilliantly  accomplished.  His 

resort  to  the  '"^^If "ante  s  success  on  the  stage,  and  his  passionate 
nervous  anxiety  for  his  deb^tain^s  ^^^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

disappointment  ^^en  he jsses  h^r  f^^^  delineated.  These  things  place  Mr. 
tu^TcallfS'tSe  fr'ntTnlc^as  an  /rtist  of  versatile  abihties  and  a  com- 
prehensive  mind."  .  

,   u  rrimaldi  was  of  a  family  known  as  dancers  and  panto- 

..Noble  birth  J  Gnmaldi  ^a  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^ 

mimists.  »s  J^t^Yuf  2  a  rTent  biographer  has  said,  his  adventures, 
legends  about  him   bu^  as  a  re«"^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

though  they  fill  a  volume  J-^-a^^^^/^^  .^.^^.^.^  pigeons  and  collecting 
his  occupation.    As  a  ooy  ^  patience  4000  specimens  of 

insects.   It  IS  estimation."    He  had  a  brother  who 

flies.    He  was    a  sober  °'  ^""""^jgappeared.   It  was  supposed  that  he 

vent  to  sea.  turned  i^P.  and  at  °nce  disapp  ^  successful  debut 

was  murdered.   Gnmaldi  had  ^  ^^t^ed  on  an  "undisciplined 

n,u,,  wne,  where  he  5Wea  10^^^^^^^^  j„ 

ust  years  oiws  Me  he  wasp  proprietor,  George 

rrerrotrhr-ol  Oh  h.  h.c.  ».  Para,.«._^_ 

„e,raThl,rSf:er.=      -e'"J  -  >  - 

and  made  a  short  speech.  

.   ,  r-vimairii  was  really  a  compilation  from  auto- 

Charles  D^c'censs  lit    of  ^nrnaW  .  ^ ^^^^^^^/^  ,he  preface;  his 

biographical  notes  and  other  mateiiaL  biography.  Yet  1700 

lather  made  He  was  reproached  for 

copies  were  sold  in  the  first  ™  °   P  amusing  answer, 

writing  about  a  man  whom  he  "1.^ '"i-adowy  and  imperfect,  he 

admitting  that  w-hat  i.co  lection^  he^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^       ^.^^.^  3,,,,. 

Sf.c.:fairar iuh  r V^Sl  whte  memoirs  he  edited  two  cent.-^^ 


exerdse  his  talent  here.  Long  m^yheremam! 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:             ,     noticed  with  the  list  of  opera* 

General  dissatisfaction.  »^                         ^^^^  produced  general 

[Offered  us  by  the  Chicago  company  thj  y^^J-J^^^  ^y  disdainful 

rroh'=err¥aShaS£{;»^^^ 

ru°"p\c"r  4'.;S.:jr«U"err  ;Sd'  Sd  irres^oha...  „eedo„ 

Of  a  secret  vice.  cvpnintrs  could  satisfy  everybody 

Of  course,  no  possible  Pf  f  iJi^f^^o'^^'ebodr  Between  acts  on, 

But  a  list  might     .-ade  tha   ^uld  s^^^^^^^^  somebod>^  ^  ^^^^ 

::rw5u  Se%r —-1  wS  prefer,  on  the  whole,  that  the; 

^:lS3o:;S-^^S-f?"«^%elleas  ,et  --n^ 
WednesJay^  Meisterslnger";  Thursday:  "Boris  Godounov";  Friday.  Co 
a-Or  LHeure  Espagnole";  Saturday:  'Nozze  di  Figaro 

second  week-Monday:  "Rosenkavalier";  T"^^^,^., 
day  "Eugene  Onegin";  Thursday:  "Tilstan  und  Isolde  .  Friday. 

"^^'wo^WlTe'clnienf  ^ith  my  own  list,  supposing  it  bound  me  to  J 
present  at  every  performance?   Certainly  not.   I  couldn't  stand  it-no  no. 
mal  human  being  could.   I  intend  it  only  as  an  alluring  grab-bag.  ^  ^ 
Cambridge,  Feb  15. 


he  died." 


LEO  REISMAN 


A  Conductor  Who  Takes  Jazz  Seriously  — 
Questions  for  Theatregoers -Notes 


Dr.  Davison,  conductor  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  has  written  a  longl 
"appreciation"  of  Leo  Reisman,  whose  concert  will  take  place  in  Symphony  j 
haU  tonight.   'We  quote  in  part  from  this  eulogy:  ! 

•1  can  still  remember  the  miracle  of  that  first  hearing  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  to  which  indeed  I  went  at  a  grudging  pace.  How  I  set  my  ears  to 
resin  the  impact  of  that  fury  of  sound  which  w^e  had  come  to  call  jazz;  and 
how  I  sat  (and  still  sit)  for  hours  under  the  spell  of  the  music!  And  this 
was  the  marvel:  that  although  the  mu*  was  dance  music,  one  didn't  danca 
because  one  wanted  to  give  the  performance  one  s  undivided  attention. 
■  "No  one,  possibly  not  even  Mr.  Reisman- himself,  knows  the  whole  secret 
of  his  success;  but  there  are  certain  details  which  I  believe  make  his  worB 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  jazz  of  our  day.  and  which  mark  him  as 
perhaps  the  foremost  of  oui-  leaders  of  dance  music. 

"The  first  of  these  is  his  extraordinary  abihty  to  attain  variety  of  orches- 
tral color  by  the  manipulation  of  solo  instruments  and  by  the  adjustmenll 
of  the  various  sections  of  his  orchestra,  in  dynamic  relation  to  each  others 
Such  matters  would  no  doubt  be  considered  routine  in  a  well  drilled  sym^ 
phony  orchestra,  but  they  are  in  general  entirely  neglected  by  dance  con- 
ductors, possibly  because  it  is  assumed  that  no  other  purpose  need  be  served 
oy  the  music  save  the  furnishing  of  sound  to  accompany  motion.  This  13 
'lot  Mr.  Reisman's  view,  however,  and  he  makes  his  attitude  quite  clear  bjf 
:he  mannen  in  which  he  treats  the  rhythm,  namely  by  suggesting  rather  than 
inflicting  it.  •  h« 

.  "Instead  of  perpetuaUy  distracting  one's  attention  from  the  music  by 
literally  hammering  one  with  the  beat  via  drums,  banjos  and  other  per-i 
cussive  media,  he  assumes  that  he  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  basiO 
rhythm,  be  it  duple  or  triple,  is  understood  by  everyone,  and  upon  this  as- 
sumption he  allows  free  play  to  the  more  subtle  and  less  easily  heard  details 
Thus  the  counterpoint,  %hich  is  so  important  a  consideration  in  the  best  ol 
modern  jazz,  is  made  to  flow  and  become  really  articulate  instead  of  bemg 
chopped  up  into  regularly  recurring  rhythmic  compartments.  The  phrasmgi 
toe.  which  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Reisman's  orchestra  is  so  delicately  crisp, 
achieves  its  maximum  effect  because,  when  it  falls  upon  the  beat.  It  is  not 
obhterated,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  dance  orchestras,  by  the  rhythmic 
machinery. 

"Perhaps  the  chiei  distinction  of  Mr.  Reisman's  work,  however,  is  his  ele- 
vation of  jazz  into  the  sphere  of  music;  and  this  he  has  accomplished  not  sd 
much  by  his  care  in  the  details  which  I  have  just  enumerated  as  by  his  abihty 
to  unify  all  these  matters  into  a  really  artistic  whole.  At  no  particular  mo- 
ment does  one  regard  the  rhythm  or  the  color  or  the  phrasing;  it  is  only  when 
the  music  ceases  that  you  realize  how  perfectly  the  various  elements  hava 
been  fused  and  you  speak  no  more  of  jazz,  but  of  music  instead. 

"Mr^^R^MitiLan  artist.  That  he  takes  jazz  seriously  and  has  worked 
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Alexander  Kelberine  who  will  play  the  piano  next  Thursday  night  is 
Russtn.  Who  studied  at  the  Kiefl  Conservatory.  Exiled  f^^^^^^ 
to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  for  three  years  with  Leo  Sirota  PUP'\°J 
c5^  Busoni.   Mr.  Kelberine.  having  studied  further  with  SUoti,  gave  his  fl» 
recital  in  New  York  on  the  30th  of  last  month.  ^uesdav  evenii 

Henri  Deering,  pianist,  who  will  give  a  recital  next  Tuesday  evenu 
studied  in  Paris  with  Philipp  and  in  Berlm  ^'^^h  Schnabel 

The  sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano  op.  4  P/afd  last  Thursday 
private  chamber  club  concert,  was  by  Kodaly,  not  by  Bartok,  as  was  en 
neously  stated  m  The  Herald. 

Michael  Bohnen,  as  Tonio  iT^P^ci."  P^°^°J^^'^^  enthusiasm  a*  1 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Feb.  13  by  walking  on  his  hands.  Mme.  Jeri 
[fad  aheady  attracted  favorable  attention  as  Floria  Tosca  by  smgmg  W 
down. 

;  John  McCormack  gives  the3r7easons  for  putting  "classical"  selects 
on  his  programs  before  singing  "popular"  songs:     •  .  „  ^y,. 

"All  my  programs  fall  into  four  parts.  In  part  one  I  smg  the  soi 
which  I  owe  to  myself  as  an  artist-Bach,  Handel,  Mozart 

"In  part  two  I  sing  the  songs  which  I  feel  the  public  ought  to  U 
whether  at  first  they  want  to  love  them  or  not-Wolf,  Schubert^som^ 
the  purest  melodies  ever  written.  .    t   i         cimniA  ft 

"in  part  three  I  sing  the  songs  which  I  owe  to  Ireland-^unple  f( 
songs  which  have  been  more  to  me  than  perhaps  any  other  music  to  | 

''"''^"In  part  four  I  sing  the  popular  songs  which  most  of  the  public  com 

""'^'"The  public  come  to  hear  parts  three  and  a^^  tl.e  nian  that  i 
the  piper  ought  to  be  allowed  to  call  the  tune.  Besides,  though  1  give  t 
tie  popular  stuff  (and  I  try  to  put  a  httle  more  into  it  than  you  i| 
imagine  it  to  deserve),  they  get  the  other  as  well 

■I  get  them  into  the  hall,  and  I  give  them  what  they  want  but  IJ , 
icate  them  as  well.  And  they  find  themselves  liking  Schubert  and  Ba^ . 

they  love  the  other  things."  ;  !  ' 

I    .1  nets 

These  questions  are  propounded  for  intelligent  f^^^tj^.f  ^^^^^^^  " 
apropos  of  National  Drama  week.  We  are  indebted  to  Little.  Brown  &| 
for  the  list. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

l_When  the  first  play  was  produced  in  America?    Who  was  o,^    L . 
native  tragedian?   What  American  actress  often  played  the  roles  ot 
and  Romeo?   Our  great  tragedian  of  the  Victorian  era?    The  fathlM.,- 

American  comedy?  „„„  im-o 

2-The  name  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  play  lor  1922?    For  192o? 
3_Why  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  refused  to  sanction  the  dramatB 

1  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"?  „tK»rc9         '  ' 

4_The  two  leading  Spanish  playwrights  who  are  bi others.'  : 

5-  Where  to  find  plays  for  children  to  act?  .1 

6-  A  play  written  by  an  outstanding  figure  of  American  letters  aboU 
Uterary  dictator  of  18th  century  England? 

7-  What  Victorian  playwright  wrote  over  400  plays?  ,  „, 
S_Who  created  the  following  characters,  and  in  what  plays  they  mi 

tound:  Aubrey  Piper,  Daisy  Mayme.Plunkett,  Mrs.  Craig? 

9-  What  play  has  been  called  the  Spanish  "School  of  Scandal  . 

10-  What  Austrian  dramatist,  whose  plays  have  become  popular  m 
ica,  was  formerly  a  physician?  c„,,arp 

l"l-Two  playwrights,  formerly  associated  with  the  Madison  Square 
atre,  whose  sons  have  become  famous  in  the  same  P^:°^^^-^"'" ' ^  . 
1       12- What  star  of  the  American  stage  dedicated  his  recent  autoblog. 
the  girl  with  the  nice  arms"? 
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tne  giri  wiui  uic  un-c  c^mo  . 

13- What  play  by  an  American  author,  after  being  rejected  by  m. 


I  to 

m  this  country,  won  the  Stratford  Memorial  prize  in  ^^^^ 
'       14-The  name  of  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 

15-  What  actor  holds  the  world's  record  tor  reciti^ng   Casev  at  the 

16-  What  Italian  playwright  always  delineates  chai^acteis  oDse^P 
the  riddle  of  personality  and  the  enigma  of  existence?  An  fnghsh 
wright  whose  characters  are  always  the  exponents  of  h  s  theories- 

17-  Four  men  who  have  made  important  contributions  to  stage 

IT-What  modern  Irish  dramatist  is  the  creator  of  a  new  mytholog 


live 


tar 
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tOM  lAlT^  01    THE  WEEK 
Y-Symphony  hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Maria  Jerltia.  soprano.   See  special 
'Jordan  hall.  3:30  P.  M.  People  s  Symphony  orchestra.    Stuart  Mason. 
St  conductor.    See  speelal  notice.  ru,h  sneclal 

Boston  Art  Club,  3:30  P.  M.  Boston  Flute  Players  Club.    See  special 

"symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Leo  Relsman  and  his  orchestra,  "Rhythms." 
RepSlorrTIicatre,  8:l.-i  P.  M.  Boston  Women's  S.ymphony  orchestra. 


iM,lie.  LcEiiiska.  conductor.   See  special  notice. 

■  Ford  hall.  7::iO  P.  IM.   Raymond  Eaton,  baritone.   Art  and  folk  songs 


4Y-Symphonv  hall.  8:1.5  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Al    "'""""^.^^^^^j^^^^.  Bedelti.  solo  violoncellist.     See  special 


iissevitzky 

'\Y-Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Henri  Deering.  pianist.  ^^^^-^\^^^- "HI" 
,  lude  and  fugue.  A  minor.  Franck,  prelude,  aria  and  finale.  Ravel, 
tuperins  Tomb;  Chopin.  Sonata.  B  minor,  op.  58. 

>DAY-Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Alexander  Kelberine.  pianist.  Bach. 
;"n  prelud    G  minor  (arranged  by  Siloti  after  Th.  Szanto's  fanscnp- 
n  "    Prelude    and   fugue.   F   minor    (■•Well-Tempered    Clav.chord  ) 
lienne  (transcribed  by  Siloti  from  the  2d  sonata    or  clavec.n  and 
.  MS.).  Chaconne  (arranged  by  Siloti  after  Buson.s  transcr.pt.on  and 
Bach  society  edition).  Beethoven,  sonata  D  minor,  op.  31.  No.  2  (to 

No.  1. 


played  without  pause).  Lisrt.  Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Solitude. 


Itner.  Un  Conte  o^.  26.  No.  3.  Scriabin.  prelude.  Poeme  op.  32 
opin.  nocturne.  Liszt.  Hungarian  rhapsody.  No-  12-  ,m^„c: 
Ba  es  hall  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  8:15  P.  M.  Tokar  quartet  (Messrs. 
.kman,  Lan^lois,  Kaganov,  Ziegler),  assisted  by  Cyrus  UH.an  ^amst 
-eisler,  quartet.  A  minor.    Hadley,  piano  quintet  op.  50.  Schubert, 
-artet  op.  posth. 

VY— Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Kous- 
vitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
HP*      Weslevan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Portia  de  George,  soprano;  Edward  Whit- 
etoliv,  accompanist.   Mozart,  Voi  che  Sapete  from  "Le  ^ozze  di  Figaro 
arlatti,  Sento  nel  core.  Vivaldi,  Un  certo  non      che    Scarlatti.  Gia 
le  dal  Gange.   Mascagni,  Voi  lo  sapete.  from  "Cavalleria  Rust.caiia. 
'anz   Widmung.  Im  Fruehling.    Rubinstein,    Der  Traum.    G"eg  »ch 
•be  dich.    Debussy,  L'Annee  en  vain  chasse  lannee   from    L  Enfant 
:  odigue.-'    Griffcs,  The  Dreamy  Lake.    Kountz,  The  Sleigh.  Chadwick. 
Kr  lou  art  so  like  a  Flower.  Watts,  Joy.  .     c.  ■  i 

Symphony  haU,  8  P.  M.  Intercollegiate  Glee  Club  contest.    See  special 

»tice. 

KDAY-Jordan  hall,  11  A.  M.  Ernest  Schelling  s  children  s  concert, 
■hubert,  allegro  from  "Lnfinished"  symphony.  Chabrier.  Espana^  Men- 
^Issohn.  allegro  from  violin  concerto  (Oscar  Shumski).  howerby.  The 
ish  washerwoman.  Tchaikovsky.  Marche  Slave.  This  is  the  last  concert 
this  interesting  and  instructive  series.  ■  *     «  u„u„rf  im 

Jordan  hall.  8  P.  M.  Cecilc  de  Horvath,  pianist.  Schubert,  Im- 
•omptu.  A  flat  minor.  Seeboeck.  Minuet  a  1'  antico.  Gtazounov,  Sonata,  B 
It  minor.  Debussy,  Ballade.  Liszt,  Ballade,  B  minor.  Chopin,  Mazurkas, 
flat  major  and  C  sharp  minor.  Moszkowski,  etude,  G  flat  major.  Mrs. 
each.  Heartease.  Goossens.  March  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers.  Strauss- 
chulz-Evler.  Blue  Danube  Waltzes. 

Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  concert. 

[r.  koussevitzky.  conductor.   ^^^^ 

Vt—.  — 


ng  being  the  person's  job,  pres-  i  ■  ,  ,  ,  , 

he  may  find  occasion  to  ask,  The  suclcers  gave  him  votes  enough 
ou  realize  that,  in  this  welter  of  Jo  beat  his  rival  with  this  bluff. 

Italians,  Germans  fare  quite  well. 
But  Yankees — huh!  can  go  to  hell— 
"Thompson  First." 

WOOF  WOOF. 


all  melody  is  lost,  all  rhythm? 
lose  misplaced  accents — does  care- 
ss account  for  them,  or  mistaken 
ent?"  Is  this  what  you  take  'alia 

to  mean,  is  that  'maestoso'?"  Thel  — '- — 
.  will  surely  inquire  if  Miss  Hamil-' As  the  World  Wags: 
lays  the  sonata  as  she  played  It     We  speak  of  "wetting  our  whistle." 
[Jay.  ;But  In  book  II,  chapter  11,  of  "The  Ad- 

Jiss  Hamilton  can  And  definitely  ventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,"  we  read 


Lptful  answers  to  these  disagree 
[uestions,  there  will  be  no  more  to 
[t  is  thus  she  feels  music;  no  fur- 
r  Jiscussion  is  possible.    But,  the 
tjes  stand  10  to  1,  Miss  Hamilton 
e  unconscious  of  the  excesses  into 
her  exuberance  leads  her,  for 
eiy  same  theme — Mendelssohn's 


ill  I 


that  the  Justice  orders  them  to  "give  the 
gentleman  a  glass  to  whet  his  whistle 
before  he  begins."  Which  is  correct? 

THE  RECTOR. 
We  now  quote  from  one  of  the  many 
books  that  have  helped  us — not  from  El- 
bert   Hubbard's    Scrap  Book,  which 
makes  its  readers  the  wonder  of  their 


i^^^^:J°^  associates  and  neighbors  (see  advertise- 

„  ^  "  n-^gjj(.).  iirj,^  whetoHC's  whlstlc  (in  which 

'whet'  has  been  substituted  for  tlie 
earlier  'wet') :  to  clear  the  throat  or 
voice^by  taking  a  drink:  1674  Flatman, 
'Belly  God.'  First  whet  thy  whistle 
with  some  good  Metheglin."  <0  let  us  be 

rphra^tag'toem  w^If  anrSir^^.''\^^«^''  ^^'f  fi^/" 

tone.    It  was  where  she  felt  an  *?''    T*"  u  '^'"""^  1*^°' 

"o  break  loose  that  Miss  Hamilton  Towneley  Mystery.  "Had  she  once  wet  her 


nata's  aria — she  played  musically 
I  contrary,  according,  apparently, 
i|r  she  happened  to  feel  at  the  mo- 
Some  episodes,  furthermore, 
quiet  ones  like  that  toward  the 
of  the  sonata's  first  movement, 
Hamilton  played  very  musically 


tray. 

he  does  not  fancy  the  notion  of 
erseer,  pray  let  Miss  Hamilton 
,,:;|r|ul  her  fugue  and  her  sonata  for 
"^-f.    She  will  be  amazed  to  find 
many  points  of  significance  she 
)ks,  how  often  she  loses  her  way 
prove  worth  her  while,  for  she  As  the  World  Wags: 


whistle  she  could  sing  full  clear  her  Pa 
ter  noster."  Burns,  Dickens,  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, W.  H.  Hudson  wrote  "wet."  The 
noun  "wet,"  a  glass  of  liquor,  was  some- 
times confused  in  the  18th  century  with 
"whet." — Ed. 


LindBiW's  bacTc  "home!  "  And  Trudie 
looked  lip  from  making  noodles  and  in- 
quired:   '  So?    Where's  he  been?" 

JAZBO. 

IS  GRANDMA  CRAZY? 

(For  A»  the  World  Wans) 

Yes,  I  think  my  GrandnTft's  crazy 
Or  is  suffering  from  the  heat. 
She  has  gone  and  had  her  hair  bobbed. 
And  she  acts  quite  indiscreet. 

Now  she  smokes  and  flirt.s  and  powders, 
And  a  Upstick  oft  she  plies. 
While  her  eyebrows  dark  are  pencilled 
To  enhance  her  dear  old  eyes. 

Yesterday  her  form  was  graceful, 
Full  oKdignity  and  pride. 
Challenging  the  soul  of  manhood, 
For  respect  that  shall  abide. 

Then  her  dresses  touched  her  instep, 
i  Graceful  lines  both  trim  and  neat, 
I  Glimpsing  oft  a  dainty  ankle 
I  And  a  pair  of  pretty  feet. 

I  Now  a  yard  of  silk  or  satin 
Overdrapes  where  "stepins"  hide 
All  that's  left  of  my  dear  Grandma, 
But  her  vanity  and  pride. 

"Would  to  God  the  gift  were  gae  h^," 
As  she  flaunts  her  scant  array. 
So  she'll  see  as  others  see  her. 
In  the  light  of  her  new  day. 

A.  B.  McLEOD. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Noisy  soup-imbiber  (in  restaurant) — 
Whatcha  lookin'  at? 

Interested  onlooker — Sorry,  sir;  thought 
you'd  fallen  in. 

AN  UNPREFERRED  BRUNETTE. 

A  100%  AMERICAN 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 

At  Cornwallis,  Ore.,  comes  now  one 
Art  Needham,  claiming  to  be  some  sort 
of  a  champion  in  that  he  not  only  mas- 
ters 50  sticks  of  gum  in  one  wad,  but  I 
can  play  a  cornet  at  the  same  time. ' 
Girls,  "There's  a  man."  JOD. 

PROOF 

He  must  have  been  an  honest  man 

From  what  the  paper  said. 
No  eulogy — .iust  one  line  ran; 
John  Smith,  age  fifty — dead. 

MARGARET  BRUNER. 

MARVELS  OF  THE  EYE 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Good  fortune  surely  attended  Candida 
1  Leslie,  the  heroine  of  a  recent  novel,  in 
that  she  was  not  near  a  powder  maga- 
zine when  her  eyes  "flashed  fire,"  and 
!  Paul  Etheridge  must  have  felt  a  good 
[  deal  cut  up  when  Madge  de  Cover- 
dale's  eyes  "looked  daggers"  at  him  j 
while  they  at  the  same  time  performed! 
the  dual  triumph  of  sending  forth 
"shafts  of  scorn."  Roger  Egremont  was 
no  gentleman  when  he  "hurled  poison- 
ous darts"  at  his  wife  with  his  eyes,  and 
then  "cast  a  baleful  look"  on  the  poor 
lady  to  add  to  her  unhappiness.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  her  eyes 
"swam  in  tears,"  after  which  she  "cast 
them  on  a  photograph  of  her  husband, 
taken  during  their  courtship"  and 
"love's  light  returned."  Was  it  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  air 
that  the  heroine  of  another  novel  went 
to  the  door  of  her  home  and  "sent  her 
eyes  roving  up  and  down  the  street"  and 
gathered  in  and  restored  them  to  their 
socket  in  time  to  let  them  "fall  upon 
her  husband"  in  a  glance  that  "pierced 
his  guilty  soul"?  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  eyes  of  an  outraged 
husband  in  a  recent  novel  were  "dis- 
tended with  horror  and  surprise"  when 
he  found  his  wife  in  the  embrace  of  his 
dearest  friend  while  they  "looked  the 
silent  language  of  love  at  each  other 
with  their  r^uivering:  eyes."  Who  could 
blame  him  for  "casting  a  venomous  look' 
upon  them,"  while  his  eyes  "spoke  a 
hatred  and  disgust  that  his  lips  could 
net  utter"?  Wei!.  welK;  W  -'''o  u 
know?     JEFFERSON  L.  HARBOUR. 


is  blessed  with  talent. 


R.  R.  G. 


/ 


OUR  HERO 

(For  A»  the  World  Wars) 
tc  i  of  Marjh  are  coming  fast, 
,1'^  5t  we  hear  that  piercing  blast 
I  rst  upon  us  yester  year 
w  eked  my  good  remaining  ear, 
Lmerica  First." 

J Urrior  paced  the  burning  deck 
'  h\  our  nation's  life  from  wreck 
o  it  out  of  England's  claw; 

It  clear  that  he  was  for 
\merica  First." 

its'  ira  led  the  King  to  keep  his  stools 
j^ft  nglicizing  Yankee  schools; 
•o;  1  snoot  can  show  its  bealc 
le  ig  Bill  Thompson  lives  to  shriek 
America  First." 

-yo  1  the  Irish.  Greeks  and  Poles 
a  the  mob  of  alien  souls 


ike  Chicago's  voting  show 
yrin  burg  that  does  not  know 
America  First." 


That  Signorina  Hilda  Piccolo  should 
have  her  portrait  on  the  new  Italian 
bank-notes  is  but  justice;  they  will  be 
the  high  notes,  I  presume. 

AH  CHEE.  ; 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Get  your  pictures  ready!  If  you  have 
none,  hie  thee  to  a  photographer  and- 
have  one  taken.  If  you  have  a  wife  and 
family,  save  their  pictures.  If  you  mar- 
ried a  widow,  save  her  first  husband's 
picture.  Save  your  father's,  your  moth- 
er's, your  sister's,  your  brother's.  Save 
your  grandfather's,  your  grandmother's, 
your  mother-in-law's.  Save  your  pas- 
tor's, your  doctor's,  your  dentist's,  your 
stenographer's,  your  caddy's,  your  next- 
door  neighbor's,  your  butcher's,  your 
baker's,  your  candlestick  maker's.  Oh, 
yes!  Don't  fail  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
house  where  you  were  born.  .  .  .  You 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
President.  B.  B. 

A  DAILY  READER 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Glancing  at  the  iporning's  headline 
t'other  day  I  exclaimed:    "Well!  Welli 


CIVIC  PRIDE 

(Dallas  Medical  .lounial) 

"Dr  E  R.  Carpenter  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  'Who's  Who  In  Ameri- 
ca '  the  red  book.  About  15,000  names 
are  listed  in  this  publication,  including 
80,000  citizens  of  Dallas." 

And  the  doctor  probably  purchased 
a  copy  of  this  Invaluable  city  directory. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Leo  Reisman  and  his  orchestra  gave 
a  concert  of  "Rhythms"  last  night  in 
Symphony  hall  which  was  full  from 
floor  to  upper  gallery  with  the  expectant 
audience.  The  program  was  illustrated 
with  portraits,  an  excerpt  from  Mr, 
Loeffler's  manuscript,  a  poem  by  Ver- 
laine,  a  eulogy  of  clowns  by  Theodore  de 
Banville,  Dr.  Davison's  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Reisman,  Mr.  Reisman's  glorifica- 
tion of  jazz  as  a  musical  form.  The  list 


ol  pieces  to  be  played  was  al.so  printed^  f 
hut  the  order  was  not  followed.  As  the 
hall  was  .so  dark  that  this  list  could  not 
ijjfe  read,  the  order  was  not  maintained. 
Mr.  Reisman  gave  the  titles,  .sometimes 
after  a  performance,  sometimes  before 
it  It  was  as  if  the  various  titles  were 
drawn  from  a  grab-bag.  Thl.s  bag  con- 
itained  prizes;  also  some  things  of  little 
worth. 

The  leading  'feature  of  the  concert 
'was  Mr.  Loeffler's  new  compasitinn, 
written  for  this  concert  and  dedicatccl 
to  Mr.  Reisman.  Among  the  otlior 
pieces  were  an  effective  fantasia  on 
Russian  airs,  Handy's  "Aunt  Hagar's 
Blues"  (with  remarkable  doings  on 
trumpets  by  Johnny  Dunn),  Grofe's 
"Three  Shades  of  Blue"  and  "Missis- 
.sippi"  suite,  Friend's  "Sunrise,"  Rube 
Bloom's  "Soliloquy"  with  Mr.  Bloom, 
pianist,  and  compositions  by  Donald- 
son, McHugh,  Pola,  Green,  Padilla, 
Johann  Strauss,  Laynez,  Stolz,  Kern, 
De  Sylva,  Brown  and  Henderson,  Khck- 
man,  Ford,  Handy  and  others  were  on 
the  original  program,  .i  the  first  part 
a  fascinating  Tango  for  strings  was 
played;  fascmating  although  the  mu- 
sic was  not  jazzed;  or  was  the  fascin- 
ation due  to  this  abstinence? 

The  audience  applauded  warmly  each 
composition  in  turn,  but  Mr.  Loeffler's 
"Clowns  "  excited  genuine  enthusiasm. 
The  composer  was  callg'd  to  the  stage; 
the  orchestra  stood  in  his  honor;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  audience  would  never 
weary  of  paying  tribute  to  him.  This 
"Intermezzo:  Clowns"  deserved  it.  Here 
is  a  musician  noted  for  the  purity,  one 
might   say    the   fastidiousness   of  his 
tasie;    his  polished  workmanship,  his 
avoidance  of  everything  obvious  or  that 
makes  a  direct  and  anxious  bid  for  im- 
mediate popularity;   whose  refinement 
is  proverbial;  who  seeks  the  one  fitting 
musical    phrase,    harmonic    and  or- 
chestral dress  as  Flaubert,  the  one  ex- 
pressive word,  the  balanced  and  sonor- 
ous   sentence.      This    composer,  in 
"Clowns,"  shows  the  characteristics  that 
have  given  him  marked  individuality; 
yet  he  caught  the  jazz  .spirit,  repro- 
duced song  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
I  associate  with  the  negro,  invented  in- 
I  toxicating  rhythms.    All  this  he  did, 
!  not   as   a   composer   of   serious  and 
i  imaginative    music    condescending  to 
humor  an  audience  by  pandering  to  its  i 
taste,  but  as  one  eager  to  prove  that  I 
jazz  may  oe  worthy  the  attention  of  the  ' 
true  artist  who  will  gladly  devote  his  i 
.singular  abilities  to  the  cultivation  and  i 
improvement  of  this  form;  a  form  that 
is  too  often  vulgarized  even  by  men  of 
indisputable  ability. 

There  were  other  compositions  merit- 
ing the  applause;  there  were  a  few  that 
were  simply  cheap  and  without  signifi- 
cance though  striving  to  be  important 
The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
more  than  creditable:  it  was  often  ex- 
cellent, Mr.  Reisman  and  bis  valiant 
men  aje  to  be  congratulated. 


MISSLEGINSKA 

Last  night  in  the  Repertory  Theatre, 
the  Boston  Women  s  Symphony  Oicnes-^ 
tra  Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  gave  its 
second  concert,  the  soloist  being^  Esther 
Lundy  Newcomb.  soprano.     This  was 

*^kch 'pSude  and  fugue  No.  XXII 
arfan-ed    or  strings  by  Mabel  Wood  , 
Hi\r  Mozart.  Aria.  "Vol che  Sapete  j 
from  "Marriage  ot  P'-garo  .  Lisz  ,  Les 
Preludes";  Schubert,  Symphony  (unfin- 
f4edK  Lekinska,  Six  nursery  rhynies 
fo   sc^prano  and  small  orchestra;  Radie 
Britain,  Symphonic  intermezzo;  Wag- 
ner, Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutch- 

'"mIss  Leginska  has  brought  marked 
improvement  to  her  orchestra  since  it.- 
oDening  concert.    She  has  tidied  its  at- 
S   from  certain  choirs  she  draws 
!  finer  line  than  she  could  draw  two 
months  or  so  ago;  her  will,  to  ^  far 
I  fXr  extent,  she' now  can  inrp-^se  upon 
1  her  forces.    The  gain  indeed   s  great 
'  ''"al?  night's  concert,  nevertheless  was 

I  r  s^wfa' mrghwTd  ^^^^^^^ 
Toll  ha'rdef'or^m'ore  'ntelligently-.he 
could  not  suffuse  her  orchestra  s  tx^ne 
1  with  brilliancy.    The  setting  of  a  wain- 
i  ZotteA  parlor  may  have  been  to  blame. 
1  the  players  perhaps  were  stationed  too 
far  to  the  rear  of  the  stage.    In  any 
;  event    whatever   the  cause,   the  tone 
came  oveV  muffled,  dull,      The  music 
therefore  of  necessity  mi.ssed  fire. 

The  program,  too,  was  not  entirelj 
wpTl  nlannfd.  A  string  orchestra,  mm 
^mes  out  of  10,  lacks  the  bite,  the  colo, 
;  Ti  string  quartet;  it  cries  out  fo. 
ohops  and  the  like  to  lend  it  hfe.  / 
Bach  prelude  and  fugue,  made  over 
ftrings  sounded  strangely  .unUke  Bacl 
which  would  not  matter  if  it  had  no 
;^unded  dull  and  thick.  The  theme  ol 
the  fugue  by  the  way,  thus  transformed^ 
suLested  a  passage  from  an  opera  by 
one  of  Wagner's  follower.?.  Bungert,  per- 
ZTn^  ovthe  Strauss  of  Guntram. 
^T^r  br  ghter  Miss  Leginska's  string, 
sounded  forth  in  her  beautifully  Pla^nsd 
reading  of  Schubert,  also  in  her  Liszt. 
Her  sihubert.  though,  .that  pa  lor 
would  not  do.  A.S  ^or  Uszt  't  IS  a 
question  if  her  orchestra  is  yet  reaay. 
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even  with  conditions  lavorable,  f°r  music 
that  exacts  splendor  of  to"e  as  well  as 
sheer  bulk  of  tone  for  its  full  effect,  i 
not  to  forget  the  abandon  that  can  on  y 
come  with  absolute  security -a  security 
scarce  to  be  expected  of  an  organiza- , 

%"int^r*chieT  merit  of  Miss  New- 
rnmbs  aria  lav  in  its  suggestion  of 
comedy,  p  obatoly  she  sang  Mis.  Leg.n- 
ska's  songs  well.    Unfortunately  those , 
sonas  canie  late  in  a  day  that  had  been, 
mtlcally  over-full,    so  did  the  sym-. 
phonic  intermezzo,  heard  for  the  first- 
time  in  Boston.  > 
The  audience,  of  excellent  size,  ap  > 
plauded  Miss  Legipska  h^^^'^^-jj  q  ! 

Director  of  Boston  Flute  Play-| 
ers  Assisted  by  Artists 


George-  LHiirent,  musical  director  of 
ihP  Bosto".  Pluf?  Players  Club,  gave  a 
•oncei  t  aVthr  Boston  Art  Club  yester- 
dav  a  tcrnoon.  with  the  help  of  the 
FoUowing  artists-  Roland  E  Partridge 
enor;  Gaston  Elcus.  violin:  Allied 
Zi"hera.  'cello:  Fernand  GUlet.  oboe 
nerna-d  Zither,  .  harp:  Harrison  Potter. 
^aSst  Jean  Lelranc,  viola;  George 
Laurent,  flute  Abdon  Laus.  bassoon: 
Margaret  Kent  Kubbard.  accompanist^ 
M?.  Lauient  began  the  afternoon  with 
five  "Hai  Kai"  by  Jacques  PiUois,  the 
composer  from  France,  for  flute,  violin. 
3  -cell J.  harp,  the  composer  con- , 
ductin"  in  person  "Hai-Ka..  it  ap- 
pearl  are  Japanese  poetical  ep.grams. 
Mr.  Harrison  read  them  aloud.  ; 

Thev  sounded  feeble  enough,  but  theyi 
did  lead  Mr.  Pillois  to  write  some  at-! 
tractive  rmisic.    His  Uttle  pieces,  very 
'.h^rt  have  melody  in  their  favor.,  but 
^till  more  markedly  they  rejoxe  in  a 
wide  variety  of  charming  instrumental 
Umbres'  all  guided  by  a  practical  im-, 
agination  exceedingly  fine     The  last 
eoisram  of  the  five,  and  also  the  long- 
est sounded  the  least  distinguished  oH 
the  set  Puccini-like  in  its  turn  of  mel- 
ody it  ought  to  prove  worth  its  weight 
?n  gold  at  a  Pop  concert  .Pfxt  summer, 
A  sonalme.  '•Bucoliques,"  for  flute  and 
piano    came  next.     So  the  progran. 
I  named  it    It  seemed,  however,  no  mere 
?hTn  a  prolonged  solo  for  flute  with 
brilliant  piano  accompaniment.  It-s  pre- 
Mude  flowed  pastorally  the  cantriena  a 
shade  plaintively,  a  scherzo  in  the  high- 
'  est  of  .Wits,  all  melodiously,  and  all 
1  proclaiming  its  creator  to  be  a  musician 
'of  graceful  fancy,  of  exquisite  tas^. 
,  Mr.  Laurent  played  the  flute  part  ae- 


lightfuUy,  and  Mr.  Potter  supported  hin- 
well.  ^  ,. 

A  more  favorable  opportunity  Mr 
Potter  had  to  bring  his  abihties  into 
action  in  Poulenc's  trio  for  oboe,  bassoon 
and  piano.  An  odder  combination  ol 
instruments  surely  never  was  heard.  Tiie 
very  odditv,  though,  with  rhythm  to 
help,  .saved  Poulenc's  day.  For  his 
melody  is  amazingly  ordinary,  be  n 

I  frisky  like  that  in  the  presto  or  senti- 
mental like  the  andante's.  But  the  no-, 

1  ble  sound  of  the  bassoon  luckily  added] 
dignity  when  wanted,  or.  .sometimes  the 
more  u.sual  comedy  that  is  exacted  oi 
ba.ssoons;  whatever  the  mood,  the  oboe 
helped.  The  rhythm,  too.  mighty  pro- 
nounced, kept  the  mu.sic  always 
diverting,  so  the  melodic  commonne.ss 
did  not  matter.    It  was  most  spiritedly 

'  played. 

Mr  Partridge  next  sang  these  songs. 
•'Old  Poem,"  Copeland:  "Palazzo  Pag- 
lani"  Ballantine:  "In  a  Myrtle  Shade,' 
1  "The  Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud."  Griftes, 
"O  Bien  Aimee.  LorsqtTe  Tes  Pas  T'En- 
trainent  Loin  de  Moi."  "La.  ou  Tu  S"- 
■^pires,  Bien  Aimee."  PiUois. 

He  sang  them  very  well,  to  Mrs.  Hu o- 
hard's  musical  accompaniments,  above 
all  the  lovely  "In  a  Myrtle  Shade."  In 
•he  more  intimate  Art  Club  room  \'-v 
Copeland's  song  sounded  more  worth 
vhile  than  it  did  in  Jordan  hall  a 
nonth  ago.  , 

The  concert  ended  with  a  superficial, 
polite  performance  of  Mozn  's  G  minor 
piano  quartet.  The  audience  was  large 
and  well  pleased.  R-  R-  G- 


troduction  and  Tarai  'le  (Mr.  Corig- 
liano);  aria:  "To  Die  Now"  from  La 
GiocoPda"  (Mme.  Jeritza>. 

Mme  Jentza  combines  intelligence, 
and  .song  and  the  result  is  satisfying,  j 
She  is  not  -passion's  slave,"  as  Hamlet 
lamented,  but  wise  in  the  ways  ol 
words,  of  interpretations,  of  the  graces 
which  so  become  the  tradition  of  good 
singing.  Coupled  with  her  talent  of 
ringing  words  sanely  is  the  additional 
pleasure  of  her  beauty.  In  a  reminis- 
cent moment  someone  once  exclaimed 
that  "the  beauty  of  a  lovely  woman  is 
Uke  music."  Maria  Jeritza  is  twice 
gifted. 

The  arias  were  sung  with  confidence 
She  mounted  to  her  forte  phrases  with 
zest,  letting  out  full  tones  in  open- 
hearted  fashion.  If  there  was  to  be  a 
sacrifice,  the  tone  was  let  go,  the 
thought  and  effect  were  courted. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  ac- 
cuse her  of  practising  electrobiology  on 
some  of  her  ,  ongs.  Strauss  becomes 
more  like  a  fire-fly  in  her  hand  than 
a  contented  droning  bee.  She  seems  in 
perfect  accord  with  Tchaikovsky,  in 
sympathy  with  his  sensitiveness  and  the 
melancholy,  if  you  will,  of  his  "Jeanne 
d'Arc."  In  a  totally  diflerent  mood  she 
sang  the  Song  of  the  Lute,  taking  care 
of  every  tone,  making  the  quality  fine 
and  sweet.  She  was  amiable  with  Du- 
parc  and  Debussy  and  did  not  patronize 
Beach  and  Terry.  She  told  their  .simp'e 
stories  fairly,  making  them  seem  more' 
profound  than  when  lightly  kicked 
about.  A  large  and  enthusiastic  audi-; 
ence  showed  their  warm  appreciation  of 
Mme.  Jeritza's  singing  and  she  was, 
graciously  liberal  with  her  encores. 

Mr.  Corigliaiia,  violinist,  played  well 
One  might  have  liked  the  accompani- 
ment less  heavy  in  the  Bach-Kreisler 
Prelude  but  the  concerto  had  full  agree- 
able tone.  The  Spanish  Dance  and 
Taran  telle,  technically  rollicking  oi 
sober  at  will.  The  entire  program  was 
enjoyable.  C.  M.  D. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  People's 
symphony  orchestra  gave  the  following 
program  in  Jordan  hall:  Enesco,  second 
I  Rumanian  rhapsody;  Chadwick,  the 
Angel  of  Death;  Liszt,  concerto  for  the 
pianoforte,  E  flat  major:  Rameau,  Airs 
de  Ballet:  Thatcher,  Legend;  Berlioz, 
overture  Le  Carnival  Romain. 

Two  features  made  this  concert,  the 
l?th  m  the  series,  a  notable  one.  Mr. 
Stewart  Mason  was  guest  conductor 
and  Miss  Pauline  Danforth.  the  pianist. 
The  audience  was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
but  all  enjoyed  and  apprecjated  the 
program.  Miss  Danforth  gave  an  excel- 
lent account  of  herself  in  the  Liszt 
concerto.  She  was  always  within  easy 
technical  reach  of  what  she  was  doing— 
never  forcing  anything  beyond  her 
ability  or  its  necessity.  We  have  heard 
this  concerto  played  in  a  more  dazzling 
fashion,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  contents  that  are  fresh  to  the 
ear  today,  and  beauties  that  all  classes 
of  listeners  can  enjoy.  These  Miss  Dan- 
forth presented  one  by  one  in  clear 
and  musical  fashion.  She  reasoned  that 
j  if  one  has  not  the  necessary  strength 
'  in  one's  arms  to  make  it  the  spectacu- 
lar piece  it  can  become  in  the  hands 
of  a  Rosenthal,  it  is  better  to  stay  on 
the  artistic  side,  and  play  within  one's 
powers.  Her  certainty  made  her  play- 
ing most  enjoyable.  Mr.  Mason  de- 
serves mention  for  his  share  of  the 
artistic  outcome  of  the  concerto  for 
giving  Miss  Danforth  a  fine  orchestral 
accompaniment.  She  was  recalled  a 
number  of  times. 

The  orchestra  then  played  some  18th 
century  music  by  Rameau,  which  were 
bright  and  melodious,  in  both  respects 
far  superior  to  the  next  piece  to  fol- 
low: "Legend  for  orchestra,"  a  "first 
time  in  Boston  '  piece,  which  had  httle 
else  to  commend  itself.  The  concert 
closed  with  a  brilhant  rendering  of  the 
bright  Berlioz  overture.  The  program 
consisted -  of  rather  light  material,  af- 
fording little  chance  for  emotional 
ranee,  giving  one  a  sense  of  sameness. 
^  '  ^  A.  H.  D. 


"Oh,  Charlie,  darUng,  let  me  think 

Until  tomorrow  comes." 
And  then  she  wrote  "I  have  eloped 
With  the  Sreek  who  Plays  the  drums." 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS 

And  so  the  Hesperopithecus  tooth  sup- 
posed to  prove  that  apemen  lived  mill- 
ions of  years  ago  in  the  United  States, 
or  at  least  along  the  banks  of  a  Ne- 
braska river,  is  said  by  a  learned  pro- 
fessor to  be  the  tooth  of  a  -wild  pig. 

As  vet  no  -chunk  of  old  red  sand- 
stone" ha-s  hit  the  abdomen  of  any  one 
pi°esent  at  the  dispute  nor  has  any  one 
ol  the  disputants  made  a  bitter  let^rt 
recalling  Bret  Harte's  quiet  Mr.  Brown 
^at  most  sarcastic  man  who  on  several 
occasions  had  cleaned_out  the  town. 

"I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  my  old  rocking- 
chair?" 

Did  Benjamin  Franklin  invent  the 
rocker?  If  Manasseh  Cutler's  entry  on 
iJuly  13,  l'J87,  in  his  journal  is  to  be 
taken  as  evidence,  FrankUn  was  the 
man  '  He  also  showed  us  his  long  arti- 
ficial arm  and  hand,  for  ta-king  dow-n 
and  putting  books  ^igh  f  e  e 

which  are  out  of  reach,  and  his  great 
amed  chair,  with  rockers,  and  a  large 
fin  placed  over  it,  with  which  he  fan- 
him.self.  keeps  oft  flies,  etc.,  while  he  sits 
?eS  with  only  a  small  motion  of  his 
foot,  and  many  other  curiosities  and  in- 
^ventions,  all  his  own." 


whose  bark  has  a  rough  and  shaggy  a 
pearance  when  the  tree  is  old. 

"What  is  'gundelow'?"  It's  art  obs 
lete  form  of  "gondola."  In  this  count 
a  large  flat-bottomed  river  boat  of  lig 
build  and  a  lighter  were  often  called  f 
over  a  century  "gondolas"  or  "gund 
las."  In  1777  one  E.  Badham  wrot 
"Colonel  Brown  has  taken  Ticondero 
...  a  number  of  armed  gundeloef 
A  "gondola-car"  was  a  railway  c 
having  a  platform  body  with  low  sld' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  next  witness  in  the  Great  Mure 
Mystery  Trial  was  tlte  colored  maid. 

As    she    began.    '•Well,  jedge. 
heered — "  a  man  in  the  throng  of  t 
audience  began  to  laugh  ».proariously 

When  the  Court  Officer  got  him  oi 
side  he  proved  to  be  none  other  th 
the  'Typical  New  York  Theatre  Patrt 

"Say,  you,"  began  the  officer,  "wt 
the  heck  did  you  mean  by  it?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  officer.  Why. 
thought  she  was  the  Comedy  Relief.' 

FORREST  F.  HARBOUR 

Mansfield. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  another  Scotch  story.  Th 
tell  it  in  Edinburgh.  A  Scotch  th: 
pursued  by  the  police,  suddenly  inspir 
dashed  into  a  convenient  bank.  1 
pohce  followed.  "Sanctuary,  sane 
ary'"  bellowed  the  thief,  and  the  po! 
departed,  foiled  and  dumbfounded. 

JOSEPH  CARROLL 


m 


ERITZA  HEARD 


.i 

Mana  Jeritza,  soprano  of  the  Metro- 
lolitan  Oper-  company,  made  her  only 
appearance  of  the  season  In  Boston 
vesterd?y  afternoon  for  the  benefit  of 
hs  Notre  Dame  Alumnae  Association. 
-he  was  pssisted  by  John  Corigliano.  I 
lolinist,  and  Emil  Polak.  pianist.    The  | 
iiogram  was  as  follows:   Wieniawski,  j 
^.omance  rom  D-minor  concerto:  Bach- 
<reisler.    Prelude     (Mr.  Corigliano*: 
Tchaikovsky,    aria:    "Jeanne  d'Arc': 
=;chumann,  1  Grudge  Not;  Korngold, 
song  of  the  Lute  from  "The  Dead  City  ; 
.Strauss,  Cecily:  Duparc.  the  Road  lo 
Rosemonde;    Debussy,    Evening  Fair: 
Beach,  Ah,  Love  But  a  Day;  Terry,  The 
Answer    (Mme.    Jeritaa):  Granados- 
Sreisler.  Spanish  Dance:  Sarasate.  tn- 


JAZZ  LOVE 

(For  As  Ihe  -World  -Wage) 

He  met  her  at  the  Chateau  d'Or, 

A  .snappy  dancing  place, 
She  was  a  quiet  little  thing 

With  such  a  pretty  face. 

He  was  a  gay  collegian 

Who  thought  he  knew  the  game 
But  in  the  ways  of  dancing  girls 

Believe  me  he  was  lame. 

He  trotted  round  the  town  with  her 
And  gave  her  lots  of  things: 

Among  them  was  a  Chow  Chow  dog, 
A  watch  and  ruby  ring. 

And  one  night  when  the  saxophones 
Droned  like  a  stoim  at  sea 

He  'whispered,  as  he  held  her  tight, 
"Dear,  will  you  marry  me?" 


"The  Possible  Origin  of  the  American 
Rocker"    is    discussed    pleasantly  by 
Esther  Stevens  Eraser  in  that  always 
interesting  magazine  Antiques.  The  ar- 
ticle is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  rock- 
ers from  about  the  year  1780.  Havin-o 
reld  thTs  article,  we  looked  up   he  quo- 
tations  under   "rocker"    and  "rockmg 
"and  found  no  dates  respectively  I 
pTi-lier  than  1857  (Olm.steads    Texas  ^ 
"She  sat  down  in  the  rocker  at  the  end 
ofthe  table",  and  183-2  ^Mis^  Trollope  : 
discussing  American,  manners^  They 
<:it  in  a  rocking  chair  and  sew  a  gieai 
deal'"     Ml   Albert  Matthews  has  .sup-  j 
,5  ied  ma^y  notes  about  American  word  ! 
to  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary;  perhaps 
he  knows  of  earlier  dates  than  t^^^^ 
iiist  •'iven     Jonas  Chuzzlewit  is  lepre 
ientefas- "rocking  on  his  ^h-^-^  but 
a  man  may  swing  himself  to  and  iro 
on  a  kitchen  chair  or  a  tUrone. 

Fntrhshmen  used  to  sneer  at  this 
AmerlcanTnstitution;  the  American  was 
fometimes  caricatured  m.Pu^'^h  as  seat 
ed  in  a  rocking  chair;  in  our  boyhood 
we  often  heard  "Don't  rock  fP-'^  makes 
me  nervous."  For  a  girl  to  rocK  -was 
^^nsfdered  unladylike:  she  might  m  the 
frenzy  of  rocking,  show  her  ankles  a  d 
petticoat  to  a  staid  male  visitor  and 
thus  disturb  his  composure 

There's  comfort  in  an  old-fashionea 
rocking  chair,  especially  when  u  has 
broad  arms.  Better,  far  better  it  is  in 
a  drawing  room  than  an  antique  oi 
doubtful  parentage,  bought  at  a  high 
price,  fit  only  for  a  torture  cell  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  summer,  during  vacation,  I  gotta 
job  as  tha  tinsmiths  helper.  One  day 
we  had  a  soldering  job  and  when  we 
put  tha  acid  on  tha  iron  tha  solder 
wouldn't  stick.  I  went  to  tha  shop 
and  got  some  more  acid.  Well,  tha 
.solder^wouldn't  stick  ta  that  either  Tha 
tinsmith  was  pretty  hot.  "That  ainti 
acid  at  all!"  hesez.  "You  ju.st  run  over 
to  the  drug  store  man  with  that  ana 
tell  hfm  to 'analyze  it."  Tha  drug  store 
man  took  tha  acid  and  after  while  he 
came  back  and  sez:  "You  go  back  and 
tell  ver  boss  that  while  it  amt  tha  best 
in  tha  world  ta  go  ahead  and  dnnk  all 
he  wants  ta."         ^_  ORACLE. 

■Who  was  the  first  to  say  that  in  these 
days  of  motor  cars,  citizens  and  citi- 
zenesses  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  quick  and  the  dead? 

■WORDS— WORDS 

Interesting  questions  derived  from 
passages  in  Whittier's  "Snowbound"  were 
asked  yesterday  'in  an  editorial  articld 
of  The  Herald. 

"What  is  'shagbark'?"    Is  it  not  W 
this  country  a  variety  of  the  hickorj, 
nut?     John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  ir 
1827  about  his  "shagbark  walnut  tree.^^  ' 
We  quote  from  Greenough  and  Kit- 
tredge's  "Words  and  their  ways  m  Eng- 
lish'':   "In  some  pacts  of  America  th(^ 
name  walnut  is  given  to  the  'shagbark.  i 
a  kind  of  hickory  nut,  and  the  true- 
walnut  is  known  as  the  'English  wal-i 

''"in  our  little  village  of  the  Sixties 
God-fearing  parents  encouraged  the 
boys  to  go  nutting  after  .shagbarks— 
though  these  nuts  were  called  walnuts 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(For  A?  the  WoiUl  Wass) 

You  sit  at  home  and  drink  your  tea 
And  never  dream  that  I  surmise 
The  torture  of  the  beckoning  sea— 
You  sit  at  home  and  drink  your  tea 
Apart,  aloof— yet  close  to  me, 
Sea-passion  in  your  eager  eyes— 
You  sit  at  htJme  and  drink  your 
And  never  dream  that  I  surmise! 

ALICE  PORTER 

wnMArY' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAL  THEATRE:  "Diplom^ 
a  play  in  four  acts  adapted  by  I 
Stephenson  and  Clement  Scott  : 
"Dora,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts  by  VI 
len  Sardou  ("Dora"  produced  at 
Vaudeville  Theatre,  Pans,  Jan.  22. 1 
"Diplomacy"  at  the  Prince  oi  mi  ,5^,^ 
Theatre,  London,  Jan.  12,  1878.  'X,,v, 
York.  Wallack's  Theatre,  April  1,  IJ 
the  revival  of  1928,  Philadelphia 
SO)    The  cast  of  "Diplomacy  pro* 
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here  list"  night  by  Gegrge  C.  Tyler? 
as  follows: 

™"   :;;Ge»P»^' 

Jlme"^  Marquise  de  Rio-Z"«=-7Ce=i,"*Be- 

Michael  OrloH   Rnllo 7 

Cp.pt.  Julian  Beauclerc   -^Bol  o 

?o°Sftesse  ■  Zicka  • ^  •.  ^ ■  ■ ■  ■  Helen  G.| 
Sheppard'         . ........  Gayne  Balph  Bl 

Even  when  "Dora"  was  first  Pi  !  ERTO 
in  Paris  objections  were  made  tot 
tain  incidents  as  extravagant  icjj 
tions,  incidents  beyond  the  bound 't 
of  possibility.    Sardou  was  espe. 
abused  for  the  perfume  inciden. 
which  Zicka's  theft  is  detected,  bu-^ 
Charles    Reade,    more  violentiyn 
proached  for  "impossibilities"  in  , 
of  his  novels,  he  had  his  convfl 
answer:  it  had  happened  m  rcall| 
When  Stephenson  went  for  Squire  i| 
croft  to  see  the  play  in  Paris,  he  do  ■ 
its  success  in  London.  Bancroft 
himself  and  took  courage  after 
famous  scene  of  the  three  men 
he  with  Scott  and  Stephenson  cha 
revised  and  re-revised  their  adapt 
before  they  ventured  to  annoTO 
performance.  Though  Bancroft  m 
write  the  dialogue,  he  made  si|| 
tions,  objected,  approved;  In  a  ■ 
passed    judgment.      The  title 
changed  out  of  courtesy  to  Ci 
Reade  who  had  based  a  play  "J^ 
on  Tennyson's  poem.  J 
A  revival  of  an  old  and  once  pa 
play  serves  this  purpose:  it  bring 
It  pleasant  recollections;  it  invltei 
most  compels;  comparisons.    AS  I 
not  now  necessary  to  inquire  howj 
Sardou 's  comedy  w-as  mutilated  Dl 
English  adapters,  so  it  is  not  neca 
to  compare  Mr.  Tyler's  companS 
those  of  former  years.    The  qm 
now  is:  WJaat  sort  of  a  play  doea 
plomacy"  now  seem  to  be;  do  th?] 
ent  men  and  women  of  the  con 
portray  deftly  the  characters  n 
play?  J 
The  play  by  its  strong  scenq 
holds  the  attention;  the  ingenra 
construction  still  excites  admira^ 
the  moment,  although   the  spn 
coolly  reflecting  after  the  play  » 
and  even  during  the  performancei 
doubt    the    plausibility    of.  o 
scenes.    Is  it  possible,  he  Trill  asK' 


iioh  these  nuts  were  caiiea   wamuus     .lutuco.  ---  ,,    ,^  _ 

but  ••English  walnuts''  though  i  Baron  Stein  would  so  easily  haV 
us— but    i-ngiisn  wam  r»n>/.d  the  invitation  of  the  brotH' 


by  V.O    —    — =  

they  were  eaten  on  festive  occasions 
were  classed  with  butternuts  and  Brazil 
nuts  as  too  rich,  unwholesome  for  the 
children.    "Shagbark"  defined  the  tree. 


jtsaron  oicm  -,^.3 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  brotnj 
enter  their  roolh?  Would  not  tng 
gpv  have  been  at  once  su«»» 
knowing  the  importance  «  t™J 
ment  |hat  was  in  his  hands/  «m 


in    whlrh     this    dor  '<-u  -  'c'*^" 

ilm?     Machine    madr  ,  '  'L"'.^""' 

Sardou's  factory,  as  set  up  on  volupluoub  vai  il,  '  and  '  music  • 

-11.  But  why  question  the  „o,den  tongue."  but  if  the  patrons  oi 
.when  the  result  Is  bravely  ,  ^,usic.  the  muses  Orpheus.  Euterpe  or 
'  ik  itic?  Where  the  play  has  Terpsichore  could  but  listen,  would  tney 
''=4  \d  Is  In  the  love  scenes,  in  the    not  be  satisfied? 

r,,  !■*  1  to  Algie:  in  the  chatter  of  I  —  ■ 

™5fry.    By  the  way,  when  the       sT.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Crime,"  a 

melodrama  in  four  acts  and  seven 
scenes  by  Samuel  Shipman  and  John 
B.  Hynes.   The  cast: 


ARROll 


ism 
in?  sa-' 
;yoiiiB 


,1,., :itchener  was  introduced,  pos 
'  lodernize"  the  play,  was  there 
'■fhecy  of  the  man's  future  rep- 
Seeing  the  play  one  accepts 
,,,    id  his  adapters'  history,  dip- 
wsiuj  ibroglios.  plots  and  counter- 
miii.  this  Is  not  history,  it  should 
purposes  of  the  theatre.  To 
...sOlJnard  Shaw's  Julius  Caesar  Is 
oarioaiii  il  personage  than  the  man  of 
JtMiiii  md  Suetonius. 
"  m  ipany  was  what  is  known  as 
liePiai  ir"  one.    It  was  a  pleasure 
ittr  It  rs  and  actresses  of  experience 
ition,  some  of  them  old  and 
Wi  1  ds,  working  together  in  unity. 
vMifi'-  HT  cast"  is  often  a  bitter  dis- 
IRBoi  nt.    One  star  diCfereth  from 
ar  in  glory,  St.  Paul  told  the 
IS.   On  the  stage  this  or  that 
wish  to  emphasize  his  or  her 
glory,  and  show  the  differ- 
^'l  H  this  instance  there  was  no 
tolcli  lii  h  rivalry.  That  excellent  actcr 
ower  did  not  try  to  make 
a  man  of  importance,  mdis- 
tv  ,J  0  the  action.   One  might  say 
Z  Starr,  art  emotional  actress, 
one  scene  in  which  to  shine. 


eyes- 


e  rest  was  miscast.  One  would 
the  Baron  to  have  been  more 
ft     an  Mr.  Coburn  made  him.  Mr. 
'idea  of  the  proper  portrayal 
.tently  maintained.  For  Messrs. 
m%  1,  Peters  and  Ben-Ami  there 
but  praise,  although  to  Mr. 
s  allotted  perhaps  the  least 
haracter  in  the  play.  Mr. 
quiet,  restrained,  was  thus 
.effective.    It  is  a  pity  that  a 
%  liant  part  was  not  given  to 
in.  Miss  Loftas  was  sufficient- 
with  her  French,  voluble  but 
ts  intelligible  either  in  French 
English.   Miss  Gahagan,  fas- 
ven  in  her  villainy,  was  pa- 
emotional  in  her  confession, 
le  wishy-washy  lines  given  to 
very  end  break  the  spell.  The 
handsomely  mounted.  An 
that  filled  the  theatre  gave 
^ens  of  enjoyment  and  warm 
on. 
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INUING  PLAYS 

iflC  —  "Yours  Truly." 
i^t's  musical  comedy,  star- 

Errol.  Second  week. 
:UTH  —  "Straight  Thru 
'  William  Hodge  stars  in 
play.  Second  week. 
bfR — "The  Road  to  Rome," 
;  1  jlierwood's  comedy,  star- 

ir  Cowl.  Fifth  week. 
'  'LY— "Yellow  Sands,"  com- 
ien  Philpotts,  with  E.  E. 
he  cast.  Second  week. 
;      TORY— "I'll  Leave  It  to 
iMilH  (medy  by  Noel  Coward. 

a8«"l      last  week. 

le  is: 


U  LIEBLING 
^^HONY  SOLOIST 


ijBtioti  Program  of  Monday 
j^Up  Given  Last  Night 

ison'! 

iir  A 


.■^nnabelle  Porter   Marion  Sw.-iSTie 

Tommy  Browu  Henry  Wadswoith 

Woman   M.nry  Hill 

Man   Kenneth  Flemmg 

Officer   Royal  Bcal 

Rocky  Morsby   Samnel  T.  Godfr(^v 

Spat    Frank  Charlton 

Dorothy  Palmer   .  Clara  .Joel 

Frank  Smiley   Frederic  Ornionile 

Mariorie  Gray   Edith  Speare 

William  A.  Emery   Winfield  H.yatt 

Fiiirene  Fenmore   Walter  Gilbert 

Mouse  Turner   Malcolm  Arthur 

Mjlly   Betty  White 

Capt.  Gorean    Royal  Beal 

Lt    Terney   Frank  Twitohel 

Inspector  "McGuihess  John  Winthroi; 

Tony   Royal  Beal 

Stenographer   Edward  Robinson 

Voice  on  Radio   Kenneth  Fleminc- 

Boston,  a  fairly  law-abiding  city 
save  for  acrimonious  discussions  of  the 
processes  of  law,  was  last  night  the 
scene  of  a  most  successful  and  well 
planned  jewel  robbery.  Thanks  to  the 
police  the  criminals  are  arrested  and, 
we  gather,  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
victed. The  real  trouble  was  that  a 
murder,  not  intended  by  the  master 
mind  of  the  gang,  was  committed  by 
an  insubordinate  gangster  who  had  a 
passion  for  bumping  people  off.  It 
turned  ouut  to  be  a  very  foolish  thing  to 
do  since  it  brought  the  other  members 
of  the  band  within  uncomfortably  close 
range  of  the  electric  chair;  it  also 
meant  that  the  murderer  didn't  have 
much  time  to  enjoy  his  exploit — his  boss 
decided  that  he  had  done  enough  harm 
and  put  him  out  of  the  way  just  in 
1  time  to  avoid  being  killed  himself, 
i  It  may  be  gathered  by  now  that 
:  "Crime"  lives  up  to  its  name  and  skimps 
no  effort  to  give  the  innocent  specta- 
!tor  a  good  idea  of  what  is  going  on 
I  all  the  time  in  Chicago  or  New  York, 
where  the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid. 
'  Hold-ups,  jewel-robberies,  murders, 
j  night  clubs,  police  methods  of  extract- 
,  ing  a  confession  by  use  of  the  third 
I  degree — quite  a  revelation  in  itself — 
honor  and  dishonor  among  thieves, 
finished  oflf  by  a  thoroughly  sporting 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  master 
criminal,  all  make  for  splendid  enter- 
tainment. It  is  no  wonder  that  "Crime" 
ran  for  months  in  New  York  and 
created  a  veritable  sensation  in  Lon- 
don where  it  was  no  doubt  taken  as 
a  representative  slice  of  American  life, 
along  with  the  phenomenally  and  de- 
servedly successful  "Broadway." 

Last  night  the  company  at  the  St. 
James  faced  a  difficult  job,  the  play 
required  a  very  large  cast  innumerable 
shifts  of  scenery  and  rapid  performance 
if  it  was  to  be  fully  effective.  Not 
having  seen  the  original  production, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  them,  but 
we  doubt  if  it  could  have  been  any  bet- 
ter than  that  at  the  St.  James.  The 
actors  were  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  parts;  playing  with  great  sincerity, 
they  projected  the  full  intensity  of 
there  different  loves,  hates  and  loyal- 
ties of  these  criminals  into  the  under- 
standing of  the  audience.  It  was  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Special  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  clever  staging 
of  the  jewel  robbery  with  the  curious 
crowd,  the  sham  fight,  and  the  un- 
ruffled crooks. 

Walter  Gilbert  made  the  most  of  Eu- 
gene Fenmore.  leader  of  the'  crooks;  it 
was  a  part  that  suited  him  admirably 
and  he  made  it  most  attractive.  It  was 
too  bad  to  have  such  a  good  sport  go 
to  the  chair  for  the  unintelligent 
Tommy  and  Annabelle,  but  after  all  he 


th  program  of  the  Monday  got  them  into  trouble  and  had  to  help 
>i|s  of  the  Boston  Symphony '  them  out.    Clara  Joel  w&s  distinctly 
^  Serge  Koussevitzky,  conduc-  i  too  melodramatic  as  Dorothy  Palmer, 
'  ^'en  last  night,  George  Lieb-  Eugene's  castoft  sweetheart,  but  Samuel 
i»  o  t.    The  program  was  as  f ol-  Godfrey  did  a  fine  job  as  Rocky  Morsley 
concerto  No.  2  in  F  major,  the  crook  whose  aim  was  too  good  for 
MVli|  flute,   oboe   and   trumpet  his  own  safety.    It  was  a  great  show, 
b  I  Felix  Mottl);  Liszt,  concerto  ■]  well  done.  E.  L.  H. 

c  irte  in  E  flat.  No.  1 ;  Sibelius,: 
oBteh  No.  1  in  E  minor, 
britis'  lists  of  the  Bach  concerto 
llljilfirs.  Burgin,  Laurent,  Gillet, 
He  •.  As  usual,  the  music  was 
jjjIijBierbly.  Nothing  but  the  high- 
lljtijis  can  be  given.  Is  there  an- 
jjjfTiipet  so  cheerful  and  gay  as 
jiupjci  certo?  It  seems  almost  argu- 
The 

'^i  ling  played  the  Liszt  concerto 
If"  Gently  and  easily  he  got 
2}v.  of  his  tones  and  deftly  built 

imaxes  with  the  aid  of  the 
it"".ri  He  succeeded  especially  well 
•  scond  theme,  elaborating  it 
if^lJ  precisely  and  with  good  effect. 
«!*  E  nphony  by  Sibelius  was  sur- 
itf^  id  dramatic.  The  tuba  and 
■  'u1>  bass  stitched  the  moods  to- 

nil  Rosenfeld  is  quoted  in  the 

ts  saying  of  the  second  or 

movement:   "Steeped  in  his 

iios,  the  pathos  of  brief  bland 

^•f  light  that  falls  a  moment, 

L  mellow  and  then  dies  away." 
Iv;tra  accomplished  this. 

nhvays  moved  to  quote  from 
;rer  hearing  the  Boston  Sym- 


"WEST  POINT"  OPENS 

AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

WINTER  GARDEN  ' 
REVUE  AT  SHUBERT 


"iit,- 

1  , ,  i-iiij  (..iiiii'i  '  I  I'.u,.,  Ben 
Holmes,  Steplianie  Telcrs,  Irene  Cornell 
and  the  Oay  Parce  dancers. 

This  entertainment  is  a  succession  of 
sketches,  spectacles,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, and  is  much  after  the  manner  of 
revue  a  la  mode.  If  you  like  your 
sophistication  somewhat  crude,  here  you 
will  find  It  to  your  heart's  delight  In. 
almost  any  of  the  sketches,  with  the 
saving  grace  of  tlie  old  soldier  before 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington. 
Then,  again,  we  are  getting  back  to 
first  principles  in  dress — or  undress. 

The  music  is  the  usual  hoop-de- 
doodle -do  of  routine  revue.  One  might  sit 
up  now  and  then  at  smart  bits  of  or- 
chestration, but  there  are  few  tunes  "to 
whistle  afterwards."  There  were  pleasing 
moments  in  song  of  Richard  Bold,  new-, 
comer  of  last  evening. 

To  those  who  know  their  vaudeville, 
"Chic"  Sale  is  ever  familiar.  His  act  Is 
always  a  welcome  repetition.  Last  eve- 
ning he  emerged  beyond  his  customary 
sphere,  the  while  he  went  through  his 
bucolic  types,  cracking  steam  pipes  and 
all.  Everybody  roared,  even  the  stoics. 
Then  there  was  Rita  Gould,  who  In 
the  dialogue  might  easily  earn  the  title 
of  Miss  Sophisticate  herself-  The  ex- 
cellent Frank  Gaby,  who  for  the  once 
left  his  puppets  behind.  Douglas  Leavitt, 
with  a  comic  flair,  if  he  could  only 
leave  his  mugging  behind. 

For  the  spectacles,  we  recommend 
them  all.  Opulent  indeed;  startling,  yes, 
even  so  close  after  the  hand  of  the 
exotic  Mr.  White.  Let  us  say  a  word 
for  the  ensemble  dances  and  evolutions 
of  Mr.  Fehx.  He  has  shown  astounding 
invention,  both  in  dance  and  manoeu- 
vre; and  tlirice  fortunate  is  he  with 
such  apt  pupils.  Dance  they  would, 
taking  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Shubert  stage,  and  dance  they  did  as 
one.  T.  A.  R. 

"Patent  Leather  Kid"  Show- 
ing at  Four  Boston  Theatres 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  penonn- 
ance  in  Boston  of  the  1927  edition  of 
the  Winter  Garden  revue,  "Gay  Paree," 
a  musical  entertainment  in  two  acts, 
with  Charles  "Chic"  Sale.  Staged  by 
j  J.  C.  Huffman.  Ensembles  and  dances 
l|bi--  Seymour  Felix.  Sketches  by  Har- 
old Atterridge.  Music  and  lyrics  by 
Alberta  Nichols,  Mann  Holliner,  Maurle 
Rubens,  J.  Fred  Coots  and  Chflord 
Grey.    Harry  Levant  conducted. 

The  principal  performers  besides  MT. 
Sale  were  Alice  Boulden,  Esther  Stir- 
ling, Paul  Davin,  R'lth  Lookwood.  Rich- 
ard Bold.  Lorraine  Weimar,  Douglas 


/  "The  Patent  Leather  Kid,"  a  film 
/'starring  Richard  Barthelmess,  adapted 
;from  the  novel  by  Rupert  Hughes,  di- 
jrected  by  Alfred  Sante'U  and  presented 
j  by  First  National  at  the  Fenway,  the 

Scollay  Square  and  Washington  Street 
!  Olympias,  the  Capital  in  Allston  and  the 

Central  Square  in  Cambridge  with  the 

following  cast; 

The  Patent  Leather  Kid.. Richard  Barthelmess 

The  Golden  Dancer  Molly  O'Day 

Puffy.  Arthur  Stone 

rapt.  Breen  Lawford  Dayirison 

.lake  Stnke  Mathew  Betz 

[Mobile  Molasses  Raymond  Turner 

,  There  have  been  many  war  'films, 
there  have  been  many  films  about  the 
prize  ring,  but  "The  Patent  Leather 
Kid"  is  clever  enough,  is  good  enough 
to  seem  even  refreshing.  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess has  a  part  at  last  which  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  show  that  he  is 
a  creditable  actor  and  even  an  inspired 
one  at  times. 

It  isn't  an  easy  part  to  play,  the  hard- 
boiled  prize  fighter  who  was  fearless  in 
the  ring,  but  turned  yellow  in  the  face 
of  shell  fire  only  to  be  recharmed  into 
courage  when  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  understood  or  loved  him  was  killed. 
It  isn't  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  man 
cringing  in  a  shell-hole  with  every  bit 
of  him  turned  into  flabby  fear  who  had 
been  so  insolent,  so  care-free  and  self- 
satisfied,  but  Barthelmess  makes  his  i 
character  live,  gives  him  realism,  and  | 
and  in  spite  of  the  pleasant  person- 1 
ality  which  is  part  of  him  even  through 
what  are  supposed  to  be  his  most  des- 
picable scenes,  the  Patent  Leather  Kid 
is  convincing. 

Molly  O'Day  and  Arthur  Stone  as 
Puffy  give  Barthelmess  splendid  sup- 
port. Mathew  Betz  as  Jake  Stuke,  man- 
ager of  the  Kid,  is  also  good.  The  acting 
cannot  be  criticised  unfavorably  in  any 
way,  and  this  reflects  creditably  on  the 
director.  The  story  is  the  only  thing 
that  should  have  crutches  in  this  pic- 
ture, and  then  only  at  times.  The 
author,  the  adapter  and  the  rest — prob- 
ably had  to  bow  to  drama  when  they 
made  the  paralyzed  boy  make  every  ef- 
fort to  raise  his  hands  and  fail  only  to 
be  so  moved  by  his  desire  to  salute  the 
flag  that  he  had  once  scorned  that  he 
could  not  only  stand  up  without  any 
great  feebleness,  but  raise  his  hands  to 
his  head. 

The  happy  ending  is  a  pleasant  way  to 
end  a  film,  so  why  should  one  quarrel 
with  a  few  medical  impossibilities  when 
the  rest  of  the  entertainment  is  good 
and  a  capable  star  is  given  a  part  which 
he  does  so  well. 


VARIED  PROGRAM  ' 

GIVEN  AT  KEITH'S 

Prima  Donna  111,  but  Accompanist 
Carries  on  and  Gets  Applause 
A  program  of  diversified  entertain-  ' 
ment,  well  apportioned  in  Its  varying  ( 
jphases  of  dancing,  singing,  instrumental 
muisc,  drollery  and  acrobatics,  has  been 
orepared  for  patrons  of  B.  F.  Keith's 


frheatre  this  week. 

i  "Jerry  and  Her  Baby  Grands,"  b. 
Imuiscal  treat  compounded  of  harmon- 
ious melody  from  four  baby  grand 
pianos,  played  in  unison  by  four  com- 
petent young  women,  is  one  of  the 
features  that  meets  with  the  audiences 
warm  approval.  The  presentation  is 
under  the  direction  of  Geraldine  Val- 
liere,  with  MoUie  Klinger  as  contralto 
soloist.  .  ,  .,  „  .,1. 

Due  to  illness.  Miss  Sybil  Vane,  the 
prima  donna  billed  tor  a  leading  part 
in  the  program,  was  unable  to  appear 
last  night.  Her  accompanist  at  the 
piano,  Leon  Domque,  essayed  to  carry 
the  act  through  single-handed  with  a 
group  of  piano  selections,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  audience  registered  an  insist- 
ent demand  for  more.  Snow  and  Colum- 
bus, with  Miss  Coes,  danseuse,  danced 
their  way  to  the  audience's  favor  With 
some  attractive  numbers. 

>^^/  2  ^  ' 

HOMO  AMERICANUS 

(For  Ag  the  World  Wags)  i 

Blow  the  trumpets  and  beat  the  drums. 
Behold  our  National  hero  comes. 
Salute  him.  Boobs,  the  time  is  ripa 
To  boost  our  great  American  type. 
As  is  our  habit, 

BABBITT 

Hark  to  his  elegant  nasal  twang 
When  telling  the  "boys"  composing  the 
gang 

Of  hundred  percenters  his  patriot  stuff 
That  yields  a  large  tailing  of  bunko  and 
bluff 

As  he  would  blab  It, 

Our  BABBITT 

His  clothing  exposes  a  wide  open  check, 
A  loud  speaking  scarf  encircles  his  neck; 
His  jaws  keep  a-wriggling,  as  if  on  a 
sprint 

While  chev/ing  his  gum  fully  flavored 
with  mint. 

Much  like  a  rabbit 
Does  BABBITT 

He  tells  of  his  travels,  and  how  he  would 
scoff 

And  tell  the  poor  fish  where  Europe  gets 
off. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  World  has  gone  to  the. 
dogs; 

Italians  are  Dagoes  and  Frenchmen  are 
Frogs; 

We  should  gi-ab  it 
Said  BABBITT 

He's  an  Eagle,  an  Ant  Eater,  Owl  and 
Cuckoo 

In  all  of  the  Orders  that  make  up  our 
Zoo; 

He's  a  Noble  of  this  and  a  Kleagle  of 

that 

And  wears  many  ribbons  on  his  ten-gal- 
lon hat. 

Don't  crab  it,  but  stab  it 

Says  BABBITT 

He  dieth  as  all  of  the  creatures  of  clay. 
But  his  funeral  rites  are  the  talk  of  the 
day, 

With  a  half-dozen  bands  strung  out  for 

I         a  mile 

■All  plajing  jazz  music  in  popular  style, 
Never  drab.  It  ■• 
Was  BABBITT 
WOOF  WOOF. 

"JOHN  JASPER'S  SECRET" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  "John 
Jasper's  Letter,"  given  to  your  column 
by  the  Rev.  Clinton  W.  Wilson  from 
liis  "Sequel  to  the  'Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood.'"  I  hope  Mr.  Wilson's  sequel 
will  soon  be  published,  for  the  notes  in- 
dicate originality  in  treatment. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  "John  Jas- 
per's Secret"  was  written  by  Wilkie 
Collins  in  collaboration  with  a  friend'' 
My  copy  bears  no  authors'  names  but 
the  preface  refers  to  ■  the  "writers " 
Some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
going  up  the  "postern  stair"  and  stand- 
ing in  John  Jasper's  sitting  room,  one 
of  wnose  windows  looked  upon  the 
drfl  cfosT^'        other  into  thrcathe- 

Batril'™''^ 

Our  copy  of  "John  Jasper's  Secret" 
was  published  at  New  York  bv  R  P 
Fenno  &  Co.  in  1898.    The  title  page 

"ChLlpl^n-  i^'^^^  °^  authors. 
Chailes  Dickens,  Jr.,  and  Wilkie  Col- 
matter  of  fact,  this  sequel 
to    The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood"  was 
^^"""e";,by  Henry  Morland.    In  this 

T^^n»r^^'^'J'  °';?.°'>  not  murdered. 
Jasper  died  in  the  opium  den.   The  old 

rff/  i'l^^  ^'  °"  shoulder.  "Ye 
d^dn  t  keep  ye'r  secret  from  her. 

^LJ^n"^'''}  ^'^'^y^  ''sen  John  j'asper,' 
deary!  not  when  ye'r  double  tongue 
named  ye  Jean  Jourmeaux,  wheif  ye 
ve,   JiM™^^''''^*  ^  supposed  ye  caUed  ! 
i«f=r  away  over  beyond  the 

Jhi^  ,  there— first  singin'   away  and 
hP^^^^'l^^'^^y  child  I  had 

but  a  ballet  girl!  I've  knowed  ya,  dearv 

to  nrovl'it*WT^  g-^t  ^otI, 

to  Drove  It!    If  i  could,  the  poor  old 
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d  build  round  this  un-.viiung 
■  n    For  he  loved  a  ladv  who 
1  J-  —  ,knew  ...D  who  he  was.    Her  father, 

soul  would  ha'  sent  ye  back,  long  ago  though  did;  hence  scenes  of  violence.: 
to  the  galleys  at  Toulon,  where  they  put  recrimination,  renunciation,  with  a  duel; 

'° Faithful,  however,  Mr.  Podmore  held 


ve  for  killiii'  the  only  one  as  stood  up 
for  her— where  they  give  you  that  pretty 
mark,  deary,  and  where  he'd  have  been 
today,  but  for  knowin'  hcv  to  make 
vour'self  somebody  else,  and  gettin' 
"away!"  In  this  book  Baszard,  Mr.- 
Grewgious's  clerk,  is  Datcheiy.  Drood' 
marries  Helena  Landless. — Ed. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that- 
it  does  not  matter  twopence  how  you: 
spell  a  word  provid<>d  everybody  knows' 
what  it  is.— The  Bishop  cf  Manchester.  > 


TWINE Y.  SPARE  THAT  BIRD! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  not  dared,  for  a  good  many 
years,  to  wear  my  Sunday  suit  and  hat 
when  I  visit  Boston,  and  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  Animal  Rescue  League  has 
t-aken  up  the  matter  of  reducing  the 
pigeon   population.     It  surprises  me, 
though,  to  hear  that  an  organization 
founded    on    humanitarian  principles 
should  so  far  ignore  the  anguish  of  a 
mother  at  the  loss  of  her  cherished  egg 
as  to  consider  for  a  moment  robbing  her 
of  it,  as  the  newspapers  report  their  | 
plan  to  be.   Moreover,  they  fail  to  con-  ! 
sider  the  economic  waste  that  such  ac- 
tion would  Involve.    No  one  wants  a 
pigeon's  egg.  anyway,  but  left  to  nature  , 
t  has  a  high  potential  value. 

The  A.  R.  L.  is  frequently  appealing 
to  the  public  for  cash,  and  might  well 
learn  a  lesson  from  a  man  who  used  to 
have  a  loft  down  on  Long  wharf.  Be- 
fore automobile  days,  P.  Cressey  used  to 
haul  the  bananas  from  the  fruit  steam- 
ers.   He  fed  his  horses  on  the  wharf, 
using  butter  firkins  for  nose-bags.  This 
I  was  a  wastblul  h:ibit,  as  most  of  ihi 
oats  were  shaken  out,  and  many  pigeons 
I  were  attracted   thither   by   the  good 
pasturage.    The  man  I  speak  of  fixed 
up  his  loft  for  their  accommodation,  i 
Did  he  destroy  the  eggs?   Not  by  a  jug- 
ful.   But  he  did  a  rattling  business  in 
squabs,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ] 
A.  R.  L.  should  not  establish  a  chain 
of  such  lofts  about  the  city  and  do  like- 
wise. ^  ^, 

Pigeons  are  easily  influenced.  If  we 
felt  that  our  flock  was  smaller  than  it 
should  be,  when  I  was  a  country  boy,  a 
salt  fish  nailed  on  the  roof  of  the  barn 
promptly  turned  the  balance  in  our 
favor.  A  small  American  came  to  me 
one  night  to  seek  for  a  pet  dove  in  my 
loft  and  found  it— at  least  he  said  so. 
On  'retaining  to  the  barn  floor  with  the 
lighted  lantern,  to  prove  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  Summer\;ille  & 
Ross  he  inquired:  "Will  I  quinch  it? 
I  replied:   "You  will."   And  he  did. 

The  A.  R.  L.  will  meet  with  consider- 
able opposition  inspired  by  the  Inter- 
national Hat  Cleaners-  Union,  which  is 
said  to  maintain  the  pigeon  herds  in 
the  cities  of  the  world,  but  I  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck.  The  pigeon  is  a  na^ty 
critter  ifi  a  city,  any^vay;  and  now  that 
'his  slight  excuse  for  remaining  as  a 
scavenger  no  longer  exists  there  is  no 
excuse  for  him.  The  English  sparrows 
have  practically  given  it  up  as  a  bao 
lob  and  got  out,  but  the  pigeon  is  lazv 
enough  to  prefer  to  linger  on  as  a  pen 
sioner.   Away  with  Wm!^^  ^^^^^^ 

GRIMALDI  OPENS 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— 
"Grimaldi,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
William  Podmore,  presented  by  Role- 
:r,an,  Cohen  and  Frazee.  Staged  by 
lohn  L.  Shine.  The  cast: 

T   Grare  Hamilton 

;  ■  ■  ■;  Horace  Poll"(  l< 

Grimaidi".'  William  Podmore 

.    *«riniami  ^^^^^^  Brewster 

Ijpllj  .'. .   ...\lison  BradBhaw 

The  Mafiii.  of  Queensberrv 

M.nrie  St.  Clair  r.r.tt'^Roier, 

The  Pnn^'nt  Wales.   .   ..  Stanle.v  Hams...; 

KK-harrI  BritiBley  Sheridan  S'Ji^ll 

.i,.hn  Philip  Kemble  ^'"'^^'\^2-l,Z 

Laflv  Wlio  Plays' tiie  Queen.  .Edith  Berkeley! 

When  Mr.  Podmore  began  turning 
his  thoughts  toward  the  clown,  Gri- 
maldi, for  the  theme  of  a  play,  doubt- 
less, he  saw  in  his  mind  s  eye  several 
ways  in  which  to  treat  that  theme.  With 
Sheridan  of  Drui->'  Lane  right  there  on 
the  stage  in  person  why  wouldn't  it 
fit  well  to  poUsh  off  a  comedy  as  near' 
as  might  be  like  the  "School  for  Scan- 
dal" itself?  The  Prince  of  Wales  could 
be  run  in,  to  heighten  atmosphere. 

In  the  plot,  though,  as  Mr.  Podmore 
I  v.-eaved  it.  there  was  the  making  of 
romance,  if  only  he  gave  the  young 
lovers  right  of  way.  They  had,  indeed, 
a  certain  claim  to  it:  a  well  bred,  high- 
spirited  young  man  forced  to  tread  the 
boards  as  a  clown,  solely  to  please  his 
father — there  is  dramatic  material  both 
novel  and  powerful. 

Or  a  rousing  theatre  piece  Mr.  Pod- 


to  What  was  most  likely  his  original 
plan— to  build  his  play  about  the  fa- 
mous retired  clown  Grimaldi,  who  had 
set  his  heart  on  his  son's  following  in  his 
steps  This  Grimaldi  rehearsed  ms 
aritics  in  act  one,  tricked  out  like  « 
cock  with  a  marvellous  tail.  He  played 
comedy  with  his  housekeeper;  he  played 
the  tender  father  with  his  wayward  con;  i 
a  dignified  host  he  played  to  the 
skipping  Prince  of  Wales.  And,  a-  the 
last,  when  his  son  lay  dead,  he  ^jlayed.l 

not  to  leave  in  the  lurch  Sheridan  of  I 
Drury  Lane,  he  played  the  clown  once  I 
more,  in  rooster  s  comb  and  leathers 
The  romance,  though,  and  the  stii- 
rii^e  dram  Mr  Podmore  did  not  quite 
casf  aXof  the  two  elements  he  com- 
pounded a  singl  escene  and  an  exceUent. 
To  throld  comedy  dialogue  and  man- 
npr  he  held  firm— in  which  firmness  he 
showed 'w^dom,  for  the  speech  is  the 

I'^ThfplS.'lhW  might  read  bet- 
ter than  it  plays.    Its  comedy  scenes  , 
are  amusing.    The  scene  th^llf^^^ 
boudoir  holds  the  interest.   The  scenes,  u 
though  that  Mr.  Podmore  planned  for 
Grimaldi  himself,  missed.   He  showed 
mtle  skill  in  his  leading  up  to  tnem, 
eaning  too  heavily  on  situations  power- 
ful in  themselves,  he  neglected  to  de- 
velop them  to  their  full  worth.  i 
Though  he  impersonated  very  well  an  i 
old  man-any  old  man-Mr.  Podmore 
was  not  successful  in  individualizing! 
Grimaldi.     Both    the    comic  force 
furthermore,  and  the  tragic  power  he 
acks  to^do  justice  to  his  ojn  creation. 
Among  the  other  actors,  all  adequate 
some  if  them  more,  M'^-G^rardot  stood 
forward  for  his  vivid  sketch  of  that 
wTckId  old  nobleman  of  Queensbury.  If 
the  nace  of  the  third  act  could  be  dou- 
bled so  that  the  backstage  flurry  couW 
r^liy  be  felt,  that  third  act  would  be 
''^iTar'ge  audience  appeared  very  well 
pleased.  ^'  ^- 


Stravinsky's  opera-oratorio  "Oedipus 
Rex"  vnU  be  performed  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  thlsi 
week.  This  will  be  the  first  perform- 
ance in  the  United  States  of  the  re- 
markable work. 

It  was  produced  in  Paris  by  Diaghi- 
leVs  Ballet  Russe  on  May  30,  1927.  The 
performance  was  said  to  be  a  poor  one. 
The  chorus  and  the  tenor  who  took  the 
'  part  of  Oedipus  were  inadequate,  ac- 
cording to  report:  Stravinsky  was  not 
an  authoritative  conductor.   The  pub.-.c 
1  naturallv  expected  to  see  something  m 
I  the   nature   of   a   ballet^Stravinsky  ^ 
•Fire  Bird"  was  also  performed— ana 
when  it  saw  singers  seated  on  the  stage 
dressed  a.-;  for  a  concert,  many  in  the 
audience  left  in  bad  humor. 


Rev.  Dr.  P.  Browne  of  Maynooth,  pub- 
!  lished  there  by  the  League  of  St.  Col 
!  umba.     The  translation   is  in  blanl 

verse,  "in  Gaelic-r-the  most  rhymefu 

(if  the  word  is  permissible)  of  Ian 

guages." 


Jl  PIANIST  DEERING 

Henri  Deering,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall,    His  pro- 
j  gram  included  these  pieces.   Bach's  or- 
!  gan  fugue  in  A-minor  transcribed  by 
I  Liszt;  Cesar  Franck's  Prelude,  Aria  and 
Fmale;  Ravel.  Tomb  of  Couperin.  and 
Chopin's  Sonata,  B-minor  op.  58. 

Mr.  Deering  played  here  for  the  first, 
time.  Bom  in  St.  Louis,  he  studied 
with  Philipp  in  Paris  and  with  Schnabel 
in  Berlin.  Having  had  these  advantages 
he  came  before  the  public  in  1922  and 
played  in  Paris,  London,  Dubhn,  finallyj 
in  New  York  in  1925. 

His  program  last  night  showed  serious- 
purpose.    Grant  that  transcriptions  of 
Bach's  organ  music  are  not  indispens- 
able to  a  pianist— for  Bach's  music  for 
tre  predcces-sors  of  the  piano  .should 
ti„oii«  oi,.on  ir  im  as  a  oau  i  satisfy  any  musician — Liszt's  transcrip- 
^1"^  Tan  n,^  hut  the  Digeon  is  lazy  tions  are  more  respectful  than  those  o 
job  and  got  out.  put,the_pigeon     ^^^l  \  ^^^^^y^  ^.^^         not  always  content 

with  simplv  transcribing:  and  among 
his  arrangements  the  A  minor  Prelude 
and  Fugue  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
and  at  the  same  time  most  acceptable 
to  a  miscellaneous  audience. 

Ravel's  orchestration  of  hft  "Coupe- 
rin's  Tomb"  was  heard  here  recently 
under  his  direction.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  the  skill  with  which  it  is  made, 
but  the  music  in  its  original  form  is 
charming.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  pieces  of  this  Suite  are  each  in  turn 
dedicated  to  friends  of  Ravel's  who  were 
killed  in  the  world  war.  It  should  also 
be  remembered '  in  connection  w-ith 
Franck's  prelude.  Aria  and  Ftigue,  that 
he  began  his  musical  career  as  a  vir- 
tuoso pianist,  and  his  parents  wished 
him  to  devote  himself  to  tours,  as  being 
more  lucrative  than  work  at  composi- 
tions. .    ^.  .  . 

Mr  Deering  is  conscientious  in  nis 
performance.  Each  note  and  phrase  re- 
ceive individual  attcntloft.  each  is  as, 
clearly  cut  as  pebbles  on  a  beach.  Even 
if  he  plays  with  virility  and  f  -itrong 
.sure  technique,  he  also  takes  the  ume 
to  shade  his  tones  carefully.  He  seems  i 
to  like  to  let  them  sing  but  he  is  able 
by  a  dexterious  twist  of  his  hands  t»  cu. 
them  ofiE  at  any  time.  ^^^<.u,pri 
Perhaps  the  Chopin  sonata  receivec 
Mr.  Deering's  finest  playing  but  none 
of  the  selections  on  his  Pjcs^am  sji- 
fered  from  indifference.  It  was  in  the 
sonata,  however,  that  he  coiild  ..how  his 
great  dexterity.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
magpie  in  this  pianist's  work.  He  Knows 
whit  he  is  about..  It  is  Ple^.^nt 
hsten  to  as  lucid  piano  interpretations. 
Mr.  Deering  has  good  proportion,  gooa 
values  and  will,  no  doubt,  go  far  in  h  s 
profession.  He  has  everything  on  his 
side.  A  fair-sized  audience  wa^ 
genuinely  enthusiastic.  C.  N.  u. 


Jean  Cocteau  prepared  in  Piench  a 
libretto  based  on  the  tragedy  of  Sopho- 
cles.    Stravinsky  thought  at  first  of 
having  the  text  in  Greek,  but  as  he 
feared  for  the  pronunciation,  the  French 
of  Cocteau  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
a  more  or  less  ingenious  Frenchman. 
And  so  chorus  and  the  singers  who  take;, 
!  the  parts  of  Oedipus,  Creon,  Tiresias,' 
i  the  Messenger,  the  Shepherd  and  Jo- 
'  casta  sing  in  Latin  while  a  narrator 
speaks  in  French.   It  is  the  task  of  this; 
narrator  to  tell  the  audience  what  itl 
may  expect  to  hear.    He  speaks  in  the 
'  prologue  and  at  intervals  in  the  course  | 
I  of  the  drama.   He  begins: 

•  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  You  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  version  of  'Oedipus  Rex,' 
Oedipus  the  King.  It  is  in  Latin.  That 
vou  may  be  spared  the  effort  of  using 
voiir  ears  and*^  cudgelling  your  brams 
I  and  as  this  opera-oratorio  does  not  ofiei 
anything  more  than  a  monumental  gen- 
eralization of  the  story,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  remind  you,  step  by  step,  of  the 
tragedy  as  Sophocles  wrote  it. 

"Not  knowing  it,  Oedipus  is  at  log- 
gerheads with  the  Powers  that  con- 
ftantlv  observe  us  from  the  o  her  side 
of  death.  From  the  moment  of  his 
birth  thev  have  been  busy  in  Prepanng 
a  snare  for  him:  you  will  presently  see 
him  caught  in  it.  Here  is  the  ^rama^ 
Thebes  is  in  an  evil  plight.  Fust  tne 
Sphfnx,  then  the  Pestilence.  The  Choms 
entreats  Oedipus  to  save  the  clt^^  He 
has  already  overcome  the  Sphinx. 
Oedipus  gives  his  promise." 


Apropos  of  the  new  play,  "Grimaldi. 
Mr.  Townsend  Walsh,  to  whose  excellen, 
hfe  of  Boucicault  we  referred  last  Sun 
day.  writes  to  us  from  New  York 
"Boucicault's  play  that  l*ars  the  titl 
'Grimaldi'  is  not  in  any  way  connecte- 
with  the  famous  clown.  The  Bouci 
cault  play  is  a  free  adaptation  of 
French  piece,  'Viola,  ou  la  vie  d'un 
actrice';  the  principal  role,  Grimald 
an  impoverished  nobleman,  an  eccentri 
old  fellow,  living  in  a  garret  in  Pari: 
In  acting  the  part  Boucicault  used 
French  dialect.  Mr.  Etienne  Girardo 
who  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Podmore's  conn 
pany  told  me  he  had  played  in  th 
Boucicault  piece  in  London.  At  tb 
suggestion  of  William  Winter.  Richar 
Mansfield  studied  this  same  part  an 
even  put  the  play  into  rehearsal.  H 
was  not  mercuria?  enough  and  so,  findir 
himself  unsuited  for  the  charaete 
abandoned  i*.  As  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Poc< 
more's  play  is  the  first  to  deal  wit 
Joseph  Grimaldi,  the  clown.  Grimal 
often  played  low  comedy  parts  and  w; 
liked  in  the  provinces  for  his  perfo 
mance  of  Bob  Acres.  Mr.  Shaw  . 
Harvard  has  several  play  bills  of  Josep 
in  the  role  of  'Fighting  Bob.'" 
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Would  a  Narrator  in  Boston  find  the 
audience  ignorant  of  the  horrible  story 
of  uncon.<;cious  parricide  and  incest? 

The  tragedy  has  already  been  per- 
formed here  three  times:  in  Greek  with  I 
George  Riddle  as  Oedipus  and  with 
John  K.  Paine's  music;  in  the  Fiench 
ver^on  by  Lacrois  when  Mounet-Suhy 
and  his  company  were  seen,  in  1894— 
^usic  by  Membree:.  Gilbert  Murray  s 
translation  was  proouced  hy^,Martin 
Harvev  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  late 
m  1923  with  music  by  Hudson  and  Nil- 
son. 

Widely  differing  opinions,  have  been 
expressed  about  the  merits  of  Stra- 
vmsky's  work.  Leading  French  critics 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  hi.s  compositions.  Others 
who  have  before,  this  recognized  the 
Treat  talent  of  Stravinsky  find 
"Oedipus  Rex"  a  "paradoxical  work  m 
which  "the  pleasing  formula.s  of  the  old 
opera  give  rise  directly  to  a  species  of 
religious  emotion,  where  the  sublimity 
of  the  subject  comes  less  from  itsclt 
than  from  the  genius  of  the  compaser 
who  treats  it  almost  without  respect. 

The  recitatives  and  airs  of  Oedipus. 
Creon,  Tiresias  and  the  others  are  in- 
terrupted by  the  male  chorus.  This 
chorus  will  be  the  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
which  has  been  rehearsed  by  its  con- 
ductor. Dr.  Davison.  The  solo  singers 
will  be  Arthur  Hackett,  Fra.ser  Gange 
and  Mme.  Matzenauer.  The  words  of 
the  Narrator  will  be  spoken  by  Paiil 
Leyssac.  one  of  Eva  Le  Gallienne  s 
Repertory  Theatre  company,  who  is 
known  not  only  as  an  actor,  but  as  the 
admirable  translator  into  French  of 
stories  bv  Hans  Christian  Ander.sen. 

As  it  has  been  said  by  those  close  to 
Stravinsky  that  he  is  greatly  impressed 
by  Handel,  by  the  oratorio  form,  "in 
Ivric  creations  based  on  dramatic  sub- 
iects  in  which  the  action  never  hinder.s 
the  musical  development,"  it  is  meet 
and  proper  that  the  only  work  to  be  on 
the  program  with  "Oedipus  Rex  is  by 
Handel-  his  Concerto  for  strings  and 
two  bands  of  wind  in.struments. 

I  If  Stravinsky  had  known  that  his 
"Oedipus"  would  be  performed  in  Boston 
he  might  have  taken  for  his  libretto  the 

I  translation   in'"  Irish  written  bv  the 


Alexander  Kelberine,  pianist,  will  pU 
here  tonight  for  the  first  time  in  Bo 
ton.  His  program  contains  unusual  tran 
criptions  of  Bach's  mu.sic,  Beethoven 
Sonata  in  D  minor,  op.  3,  No.  2,  ar 
pieces  by  Liszt,  Medtner,  Scriabin  an 
:  Chopin. 

j    The  Tokar  string  quartet  will  al 
1  give  a  concert  tonight.    It  will  tal 
1  place  in  Bates  hall  (Y.  M.  C.  A.).  Cyt 
Ullian,  pianist,  will  assist  in  the  pe 
formance   Of  Hadley's  piano,  quint< 
Quartets  by  Krfeisler  and  Schubert. 

Tomorrow  night  the  intercollegia 
glee  club  competition  will  take  place 
Svmphony  hair  at  8  o'clock,  and  Port 
de  George  in  Jordan  hall  at  8:15, 
soprano,  will  sing  arias  by  Mozart,  Mai 
cagni  and  DebusSy,  besides  songs  1 
Scarlatti,  Vivaldi.  Franz,  RubiMtel 
Grieg.  Griffes,  Kountz.  Chadwick,  Wati 
Saturday  morning  at  11  o'clock  is  tl 
hour  for  Ernest  Schelling's  concert  f 
children,  the  last  of  the  sea-son.  Mus 
by  Schubert,  Chabrier,  Mendelssohi] 
Sowerby,  Tchaikovsky.  Young  Osc 
Shumski,  violinist,  will  be  the  solol; 
This  concert  will  be  the  last  of  tj 
series.  In  the  afternoon,  Cecile  de  Ho 
vath  will  plav  piano  pieces  by  Schube: 
Seeboeck.  GlazounoV.  Debussy,  Lis; 
Chopin,  Moszkowski,  Mrs.  Beach,  Goc 
|Btraii«^  Srhn.lz-Evi— 
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POLISHCHORUS 
WINS  1ST  PRJ 


A  crowd  which  filled  Symphony 
yesterday  afternoon  enthusiastically 
ceived  and  applauded  participanf 
the  fifth  international  music  fr 
which  was  held  under  the  auspl 
the  Community  Service  of  Boston' 
the  Women's  Municipal  league, 
singing  by  groups  of  various  na 
ities,  a  patriotic  tableau,  old  cIimj^ 
by  bluejackets  from  the  United  I 
naval  training  station  at  Newport  i 
tional  dances,   and  communityj 


iclii 


ing  were  features. 


Following  the  contest,  Comdr.  «  ei' 
ard  E.  Byrd,  U.  S.  N..  explorer.  «Vl 
and  citizen  of  Boston,  awarded  the 


prize.  S250  for  the  mixed  chorus,.tO  pj 

chorus,  _  under^direcUoa 
Anthony  Nurczynski  of  South  Boifii 
The  second  prize  he  awarded  M 
Lettish  chorus,  directed  by  W 
Stiefel.  He  was  assisted  in  maKin! 
awards  by  his  little  dog.  "Igloo, 
accompanied  him  to  the  north  pO» 
is  scheduled  to  go  with  him  WDH 
sets  out  in  quest  of  the  south  poK 
As  Comdr.  Byrd  stepped  out  J 
the  stage  to  make  the  awards,  tne 
followed  him,  but  shyly  rushed  bac 
the  stage.  The  commander  sai 
was  Igloo's  first  public  appearance 
he  was  stricken  with  stage  fngni. 
dog  soon  came  back  and  remain'' 
side  his' master  through  it  all. 

Comdr.  Byrd  pointed  out  tM» 
tion  makes  for  friendship  ana 
countries  closer  together.  Here 
ferred    to    Lindbergh's  recent 
south.    Music,  too,  he  asserwa, 
better  understandings  and  on 
I  tions  closer  together. 
1     After   remarking   that  tne 
'  Malcolm  Lang,  chairman 


llie  awards  as  .slalcd  abuve. 
ijng  part  in  the  contest  were 
n  chorus,  under  Mrs.  Erdlne 
Oedell  as  director;  Finnish 
aer  Mrs.  Martha  Isaac  Lind; 
us.  under  Anthony  Nurczyn- 
eife  Lettish  chorus,  in  ch.ugc  of 
efel.     The  Russian  cliorus. 
Lander  P.  Alekhln,  and  the 
Jale  chorus,  In  charge  of  Aug- 
tin,  contributed  to  the  pro- 
mjlid  not  compete  for  prizes, 
group  of  apprentice  seamen 
Jnlted  States  Naval  Training 
.  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  charge  of 
*  I  R.  Shaw,  pleased  the  audi- 
I  program  of  short  numbers. 
•am  Iter  Scott  Troupe  of  High- 
Pjij  Ts,  under  Drum  Major  Miss 
Mi  lham,  who  was  named  cham- 
irardoi     world  at  Canada  and  has, 
t  ials,  featured  the  Scotch  reel, 
lb  lance  and  the  Highland  fling, 
njity  singing  was  in  charge  of 
D.  Zanzig. 

e  group  of  men  and  women 
he  committee  in  charge,  in- 
s.  Henry  D.  Tudor,  president 
nen's  Municipal  League;  Mrs 
endell.  president  of  the  Na- 
ic  Federation:   Mrs.  Robert 
e,  2d,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
ard    Burlingame    Hill.  Mrs. 
artol.  Mis.s  Fanny  P.  Mason, 
J.  Evans,  Mrs.  Ronald  T. 
Jt^pjs.  Theodore  G.  Bremer,  presi- 
women's  Cosmopolitan  Club; 
Kennedy  Morse,  Mrs.  Eva 
rtlplil^hite,  general  director  Com- 
jk  -vice;  Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis, 
Ud  T.  Davison.  Thomas  Whit- 
te,  Augustus  D.  Zanzig  and 
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4  lYPST  BANDS 

ill  j|  As  the  World  Wag's) 

[fli  mds,  in  trappings  gay, 
,  „  wanton,  aimless  way 
"  '  to  town  at  shifting  pace, 
(fti  ;  long  at  any  place 
ifi   I  surcease,  night  or  day, 

plf'  ny  mind  fantastic  play 
)ps  of  thought  that  stay 
?  enough  to  leave  a  trace, 

f  *'  ke  gypsy  bands! 

iL'iiE«ild  carol  songs  of  May, 
lit  chant  a  winter  lay; 
lese  fancies  such  a  race, 
I  wish  them  '"health  and 

heir  tents  and  flit  away, 
ke  gypsy  bands! 

WOOF  WOOF. 


RNING  PLATFORMS 

n  Phoenix  took  charge  of 
;o  Herald  in  the  absence  of 
e  made  this  announcement: 
at  large  will  understand 
1 1  upon  'Josh  Haven's  plat- 
iji  that  gentleman  defined 
since  to  be  the  liberty  of 
>|fthing  he  pleased  about  any- 
lut  considering  himself  at; 
!  lie." 

t)e  profitable  to  inquire  into 
ev  of  this  Joshua  Haven, 
u  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
important  things.  Was  the 
Drm"  with  its  present  po- 
king used  in  the  United 
e  1844?  And  where  did  it 
(|nto  the  mouth  of  a  politi- 
Birdofredum  Sawin  wrote 

Party  Platform,  tu,  just 
|rith  the  mind 
-thinkin'.  honest  folks  that 
to  go  it  blind." 
soundest  planks  in  a  plat- 
seem  rotten  to  wild-eyed 
A  good  many  years  ago  a 
;helsea,  Vt.,  attended  a  po- 
ntion.  On  his  return  lie  was 
°  village  store:  "What  sort 
•m  did  they  propose?"  He 
A  line  one.  the  finest  you 
ut  they  went  to  work  and 
its  most  inherent  quali- 


n 
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V  received  the  following  letter 
linently  fair-minded  wisher 
utry's  good: 
v4d  Wags: 

known  that  party  conven- 
naged  by  a  few  devoted  pa- 
practical  politicians  sitting 
scenes  while  the  manikins 
mumble  memorized  mo- 
h( ;  have  already  been  fixed  un 
1-  tion  on  the  stage.  We  have 
1  vllege  of  a  private  view  of 
k  of  the  two  parties  on  the 
ir  lount  question  of  policy  re- 
)  1 3  18th  amendment.  Tlie  Re- 
^  rty  will  have  a  fool-proof 
uartered-oak  plank  couched 
,aijuage: 

^11  ounce  our    unalterable  ac- 
e  J  the  18th  amendment  as  a 
constitution.  It  is  there  tn 
cmoved  therefrom  by  lawfi?! 


il( 


as  it  Is  now  enforced  b,v  llio  Republican 
administration.  We  point  to  the  annually 
increasing  arrests  as  evidence  that  the 
law  is  beinct  respected  tmder  our  party 
ofTiclals.  Appropriations  annually  in- 
creasing testify  to  o\ir  .success  In  en- 
largine  the  prohibition  forces.  Th>7 
country  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue 
half-wet  and  half-dry.  and  we  are  here- 
by pledged  to  see  that  it  shall  not  be." 

The  Democratic  platform  is  none  the 
less  explicit,  and  is  a  cheering  example' 
of  straight-from-the-shoulder  statement 
of  party  belief: 

"The  Democratic  party  regards  the 
18th  amendment  as  one  of  the  integral 
parts  of  our  fundamental  law.  It  is  there 
to  be  enforced,  until  it  is  amended  or 
Uken  out  by  regular  constitutional 
I  means.  We  do  not  favor  its  nullification 
by  half-hearted  measures  administered 
by  unfriendly  officials.  If  returned  to 
power  we  pledge  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration to  enforce  its  provisions  as 
other  amendments  have  been  enforced 
in  the  past,  when  we  have  been  in  con- 
trol Our  record  in  this  respect  needs 
no  elaboration.  The  country  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  half-wet  and  ha'f- 
dry.  and  we  are  hereby  pledged  to  se? 
that  it  shall  not  be."    .     ,    „^  . 

Thus  the  issue  is  joined.  Stripped  to 
the  huff,  these  gladiators yWill  fight  to 
determine  the  Important  question  of 
giving  a  mandate  to  the  party  which 
promises  to  see  that  the  country  shalll 
not  be  half-wet  and  half-dry.  At  least; 
we  shall  have  this  great  question  settled 
on  Its  demerits.  BOW  WOW. 

HOW  THAT  TOWN  GROWS! 

(Bloominf ton.  111..  Panlagrraph) 
BIRTHS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  George,  301  East 
Locust  street,  boy.  Mennonite  Sanita- 
rium, 3  o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  George,  301  East 
Locust  street,  Mennonite  Hospital, 
Thursday  morning.  Feb.  16.  boy. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  George.  301  East 
Locust  street,  boy,  born  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  Mennonite  Hospital. 

CUPID  ON  ROCKERS 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 
1    If  Ben  Franklin  invented  the  rocking 
chair,  did  he  also  invent  that  variation 
of  it  which  I  inherited  from  dear  Aunt 

Mabel  known  as  a  stationary  rocker? 
If  so,  I  wish  he  would  come  and  get  it. 
It  has  a  stationary  base  and  a  rocking 
arrangement  half-way  between  floor  and 
seat.  It  is  ugly,  uncomfortable,  hard  to 
dust;  it  has  none  of  the  joyous  abandon 
and  honest  rhythm  of  the  rocker  per  se. 
I  assume  that  it  preceded  the  real 
rocking  chair  and  was  invented  by  a 
conservative,  and  that  a  liberal  then 
came  along  and  said:  "If  we're  going  to 
rock,  for  God's  sake  let's  rock!" 

An  old  lady  I  know  hns  what  sh' 
calls  a  "courtin' "  rocici'r-  "  ';^'nt  rocker 
which  when  rocked  t.;..  -.lojt  im- 

perceptibly  until   tlic  u.  find.s 

himself  some  distance  <  original 
position.  In  this  chau  t  .  /  old  lady 
when  her  first  beau  can^c  lo  call.  He 
sat  on  the  haircloth  sola  across  the 
room.  She  was  shy,  he  was  bashful. 
Conversation  was  difficult.  To  ease  her 
nervousness  she  began  to  rock.  The 
chair  began  to  travel.  It  ended  up,  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  over  by  the 
sofa,  whereon  sat  her  caller.  I  like  the 
picture,  don't  you? 

JANE  WINTERBOTTOM. 

THE  LITTLE  HOUSE 

(For  As  the  World  Wars) 
A  little  house  in  a  garden, 
With  hollyhocks  up  to  the  thatch. 
But  leaping  fire  and  candle-shine 
When  the  north  wind  rattled  the  latch. 

We  laughed  at  the  wrath  of  the  north 
wind. 

And  barred  out  his  frosty  breath. 
But  love,  nor  joy,  nor  laughter 
Could  ever  bar  out^Death. 

In  the  little  house  dwell  strangers, 
They  tend  the  fire  and  the  lights. 
And  pluck  the  dew-wet  mignonette 
In  the  brief,  sweet  simimer  nights. 

Now  only  in  dreams  I  go  there 
And  list  to  the  dear,  loved  rhyme, 
"If  I  should  marry  a  thousand  times, 
I'ld  marry  you  every  time." 

SARAH  BEATRICE  KENYON. 

THIS  WAS  NO  JOY  RIDE 

(South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tigies) 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Arthur  Gale  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvah  Putnam  of  the  local 
Ford  agency  returned  from  Chicago 
decently. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I    This  is  a  joke  on  the  women.  Just  as 
1  seme  of  them  began  to  agitate  against 
;  smoking  about  all  the  women  began  to 
j  smoke.    I  hope  they  will  proceed  with 
I  the  reform  and  have  it  enforced  by  the 
1  women  themselves.    I  should  like  to 
•  watch  the  fight  from  a  high  tree.  I 
saw  a  whist  club  at  a  duck-inn  smoking 
around  a  table  recently.  They  all  smoked 
like  small  boys  behind  a  barn.  A  flushed 


.  ,  ilo  or  ciouQ 

(•;•• .  ,  1.  jji.t  n«)iiti.>.,..\  aiii.stic.  They 
I  should  smoke  languidly  with  small  puffs, 
always  using  a  holder,  not  with  volcanic 
expcilings  like  c.xhau.<:ts  from  a  truck. 

Wishing  them  all  kind  of  love,  but  no 
alimony,  and  a  long  and  smoky  life. 
1  JAMES  L.  EDWARr"*  . 

KELBERINE  HEARD  ! 

I  Alexander  Kelberine,  pianist,  played 
i  this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  liall, 
before  an  enthusiastic  audience:  Organ 
Prelude  in  G  Minor,  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  F  Minor,  Sicilienne,  Chaconne,  Bach- 
Siloti;  Sonata  in  D  Minor,  opus  31, 
Beethoven;  Benediction  de  Dleu  dans 
la  Solitude.  Liszt;  Un  Conte,  Opus  26, 
No.  3,  Medtner;  Prelude,  Poeme,  Opus 
32,  No.  1,  Scrlablne;  Nocturne,  Chopin; 
Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  12,  Liszt. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Kelberlne's  tech- 
nique for  granted.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  this  young  Russian,  a  pupil 
of  the  famous  Slloti,  has  developed  a 
mechanism  absolutely  adequate  to 
I  whatever  he  fancies  attempting,  a 
I  mechanism.  Indeed,  on  the  way  to  vir- 
tuosity. Whether,  though,  he  ever  at- 
\  tains  the  virtuosity  in  his  grasp — that's 
a  question. 

I  Let  us,  in  bold  attempt  at  analysis, 
venture  this  guess,  if  an  orchestra  were 
I  to  come  his  way  for  him  to  conduct, 
it's  only  a  very  cold  shoulder  that  the 
piano  would  ever  see  of  Mr.  Kelberine. 

Tonal  color  bewitches  him.  In  Bee- 
thoven's sonata  he  laid  it  on  thick,  the  ! 
t  true  orchestral  kind,  so  far  as  the  | 
)  pianoforte  would  allow  him.  Liszt's 
piece  he  made  burn  with  it,  dazzle  and 
j  gleam.  For  Bach's  organ  prelude  he 
i  might  have  had  an  organ  at  hand. 

In  imagination  it  is  easy  to  see  Mr. 
Kelberine  directing,  an  orchestra.  With 
what  gusto  he  could  let  his  trombones 
1  loose !  How  he  would  harry  the  horns 
j  for  more  tone!  With  exquisite  curves 
of  his  arms  he  would  shape  the  violins, 
/melodies  for  them.  Lovingly  he  would 
summon  the  solo  flute  to  turn  on  rip- 
pling cascades  of  silvery  sound. 

A  master  hand,  quite  like,  Mr.  Kel- 
berine would  prove  with  an  orchestra. 
A  certain  dignity  he  would  have  at 
command,  and  noble  tone,  as  his  open- 
ing pages  of  Bach's  prelude  showed  last 
night.  With  big,  stirring  music  Mka- 
the  piano  arrangement  of  Bach's  cha- 
conne— music  where  dynamic  violence, 
in.  conjunction  with  a  flaming  tempera- 
ment, will  work  wonders — Mr.  Kelberine 
ought  to  stand  sure  of  success.  In  lo- 
mantic  music  of  the  poorer  Liszt  type, 
he,  with  his  passion  for  color  and  sym- 
pathy for  that  kind  of  melody,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  stand  forward.  Ready 
to  slight  Beethoven's  melody  and  wrench 
his  rhythm  to  make  a  Liszt-like  holi- 
day, Mr.  Kelberine  ought  to  find  him- 
self at  home  on  many  a  podium  with 
an  orchestra  before  him. 

Till,  however,  some  orchestra  does 
fall  his  way.  Mr.  Kelberine  would  show 
himself  a  wise  young  man  if  he  would 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  his  pianoforte, 
recognizing  that  a  piano  is  not  an  or- 
chestra and  never  will  be.  and  so  per- 
fecting his  technique  that  his  piano 
music  will  always  sound  beautiful  as 
well  as  effective  and  stirring.  A  sense 
of  style,  too,  he  might  judiciously  cul- 
tivate while  he  is  waiting:  Bach  fugues 
and  Beethoven's  early  sonatas  are 
neither  Liszt  nor  Richard  Strauss. 

R.  R.  G. 


'OEDIPUS  REX'  IN 
lONYHALL 

1  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Stravinsky's  "Oedipus  Rex,"  an  opera 
j  oratorio  in  two  acts,  text  by  Jean  Coc- 
teau  in  French,  translated  into  Latin 
by  J.  Danielou,  was  performed  for  the  j 
j  first  time  in  this  country  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Symphony  hall  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchest^ra,  Mr.  Kousse-  I 
JTltzky,   conductor.    Mme.   Matiienaiier,  | 
mezzo-soprano,  Arthur  Hackett,  tenor, 
j  Praser  Gange,  baritone,   the  Harvard 
[Glee  Club,  which  had  bsen  trained  by 
its  conductor.  Dr.  Dsvison.    The  text 
of  the  Narrator  was  spoken  by  Paul 
Leyssac  through  the  courtesy  of  Eva  La 
l-Gallienne,  director  of  the  Civic  Reper- 
tory Theatre,  New  Yor!:. 

This  extraordinary  composition  was 
composed  in  1926-27.  The  fiist  ner- 
,-formance  was  at  an  entertainment  of 
Diaghihev's  Ballet  Russe.  at  the  Theatre 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Paris,  on  May  30, 
1927.  That  performance  was  wholly  in- 
adequate, according  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  heard  it.  The  chorus  was 
like  the  conies  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ. 
■  a  feeble  folk;  the  tenor  who  took  the 
part  of  Oedipus  was  grossly  incompe- 
tent; Mr.  Stravinsky  made  the  mistake 
Of  conducting  his  v;ork. 

Cocteau  based  his  story  on  the 
togedy  of  Sophocles.  Stravitisky,  who 
had  in  his  head  the  idea  of  an  opera 
In  Greek,  decided  that  Greek  is  a  "too 


dead"  Targuage  a"ricns"Bari 
£0  he  decided  on  Latin.  I.s  u  mA  p;A^.iibii 
I  that  he  thought  his  opera-oratorio' 
■would  thus  find  a  public  in  countries 
■where  French  would  not  be  so  easy 
for  singers?  The  words  of  the  Narrator 
he  kept  in  French.  It  is  the  task  of 
this  Narrator  to  remind  step  by  step 
!  the  audience  of  the  old  tragedy;  "to 
spare  you  from  straining  your  ears  and 
cudgelling  your  brains."  It  may  here 
be  said  that  Mr.  Leyssac  yesterday  m 
the  performance  of  this  task  was 
dramatic  without  being  unduly  theatri- 
cal. His  mere  statement  of  facts  as 
veU  as  his  declamation,  more  tm- 
pa.ssioned,  as  the  horror  of  the  story 
imiolaed  itseit,  was,  Indeed,  eloquent. 

Strange  to  say,  librettist  and  com- 
poser chose  an  intensely  dramati'; 
theme  for  a  concert  work  that,  wholly 
■without  action,  as  far  as  the  eye  is 
j  concerned,  is  sung  by  the  characters 
1  without  the  aid  of  scenery  and  cos- 
I  tumes.  The  action  was  to  be  in  the 
music  itself,  but  not  in  operatic  form 
Stravinsky  had  been  fascinated,  as 
Andre  Coeuroy  puts  it,  by  "the  ideal  of 
static  art"  attained  in  the  great  ora- 
torios of  Handel.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  Stravinsky  did  not 
write  in  1926-27  with  Handelian  for- 
mulas in  mind.  Although  with  the  two 
of  them  harmony  is  more  important, 
than  counterpoint  in  arriving  at  this 
ideal,  the  aria,  pathetic  or  florid,  was 
not  for  Stravinsky's  characters.  He 
adopted  for  the  most  part  a  singular 
form  of  recitative,  not  bald  and  pro- 
saic; at  times  almost  venturing  into 
the  arioso;  not  avoiding  now  and  then 
cadenza-like  measures.  Only  for  Jocasta 
did  he  give  a  semblance  of  what  was 
once  known  as  the  aria  of  the  grand 
style;  only  for  her  did  he  invent  melodic 
figures,  as  melody  is  understood  by  the 
people.  It  would  seem  that  for  other 
cliaracters  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
declamatory  sentences  of  the  Italians 
in  the  :nrly  years  of  operas. 

And  in  his  choice  of  this  style,  Stra- 
vinsky was  artistically  far-seeing  To 
have  given  set  arias,  traditional  duets 
to  the  chief  singers  would  have  cheap- 
ened tragedy,  even  it  it  had  not  brought 
undue  attention  to  the  characters  as 
aiugers,  not  as  the  playthings  of  the 
gcds  on  high.  Here  was  no  room  for 
melodious,  sensuous  strains  for  meas- 
ures of  dazzling  brilliance.  So,  too, 
with  the  music  for  the  chorus — from  its 
wild  appeal  to  Oedipus,  to  the  sonowful 
expulsion  of  the  once-loved  King  from 
the  city  he  had  freed  from  the  danger 
of  the  Sphinx;  so,  too,  with  Uie  or- 
chestration, which,  without  extrava- 
gance, but  by  choice  of  instruments,  by 
stiange  coloring,  produced  when  neces- 
sary a  peculiarly  sinister  effect,  fol- 
lowed the  despair  of  the  people.  The 
qiiestioning,  the  awful  revelation,  the 
final  tragedy. 

In  this  work  we  find  another  Stra- 
■vinsky  from  the  man  that  having  com- 
■  posed  the  barbaric  "Sacredu  Printemps" 
made  the  experiment  of  "going  back  to 

Bacii."  To  us  this  "Oedipus  Rex"  is 
Stravinsky's  neatest  work  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole  plci,  in  the  con- 
tinuity and  crescendo  o.  horrified  in- 
terest, in  effects  of  detail,  in  the  classic 
simplicity  of  the  ending.  There  are 
pages  that  incite  immediate  admira- 
tion— the  music  that  accompanies  the 
entrance  and  first  speech  of  Creon; 
the  muttering  chorus,  curious  yet  in 
dread  of  answer;  the  jubilant  ■wslcome 
of  the  appearing  Jocasta;  her  rebuke 
ot  the  contending  princes  and  contempt 
for  oracles;  the  music  for  the  Messen- 
ger, the  chorus  of  expulsion,  in  short 
the  whole  of  the  second  act.  How  in- 
cisive the  musically  dramatic  strokts! 
Stravinsky's  greatest  composition?  Is 
it  not  more  than  this?  Is  it  not  the 
most  important  viork  that  has  appeared 
since  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"?  The  old 
form  of  opera  with  its  conventionalities, 
its  formulas,  its  absurdities  is  passing. 
Will  the  successor  be  in  the  form  of 
ballet-opera,  or  will  composers  look 
toward  Stravinsky  as  the  forerunner 
of  those  who,  taking  courage,  will  profit 
by  h's  p'^:amp!e? 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  be  heartily 
thanked  for  acquainting  the  audience 
with  this  superbly  tragic  work.  The 
difficulties  in  performance  are  great 
and  unusual;  they  were  largely  over- 
come. Praise  is  due  the  chorus,  which 
had  been  well  prepared  by  Dr.  Davi- 
son. Mme.  Matzenauer,  mistress  of  the 
music,  knowing  it  without  the  need  of 
the  printed  page,  was  dramatic  not  only 
through  her  glorious  voice,  but  by  her 
natural  and  trained  intelligence.  Mr. 
Hackett's  task  was  not  an  easv  one:  but 
is  his  the  voice  for  the  King"  Oedipus? 
Did  he  know  the  soul  of  the  proud,  per- 
turbed solver  of  riddles,  driven  to  self- 
torture,  madness?  Mr.  Gange.  often 
sang  with  due  effect,  but  for  the  music 
of  Tiresias  a  true  bass  would  have  fur- 
nished a  needed  contrast. 

The  concert  opened   with  Handel's 
Concerto  Grosso  No.  5  in  D  major  for 
strings,   an  excellent  prelude  to  the  , 
'  Oedipus  Rex";  noble  music  of  Handel, 
nobly  conducted,  nobly  played.  I 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight,  i 
The  program  of  next  week:   Walton.  ' 
Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  orchestra  and 
piano  (Mr.  Zighera,  pianist).    Proko-  i 
fieff.  Scythian  Suite.    Brahms,  Sym-  j 
phony  No.  1,  C  minor.         ^  i 
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The  Alcott  family  has  fared  well  at 
the  hands  of  Little,  Brown  <fc  Co.  'Last 
year  Honore  WlUsie  Morrow  in  "The 
Fither  of  Little  Women"  gave  a  graphic 
1  description  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  whose 
i  methods  of  teaching  the  young,  excel- 
I  lent  as  those,  methods  were  in  many 
respects,  excited  the  Indignation  of  smug, 
respectable,  old-crusted  Bostonians;  all 
the  more  because  this  teacher  was  an 
,  Abolitionist.    Now  comes  a  reprint  of 
"Louise  May  Alcott:    Her  Life,  Letters 
and   Journal,"   edited    by   Ednah  D. 
Cheney  In  an  attractive  form,  with  ad- 
ditional   illustrations,    while  Caroline 
Ticknor's  "May  Alcott,"  also  illustrated, 
is  published  by  the  same  house. 

It  Is  said  that  the  authorized  life  of 
Ijouisa  has  been  In  continuous  demand 
for  the  last  40  years.  It  Is  the  story 
of  a  brave  woman,  for  she  was  sorely 
tried  even  In  her  home,  with  a  philoso- 
pher of  a  father  whose  head  was  stuffed 
with  unpractical  ideas,  a  man  known 
to  many  as  a  colossal  bore,  never  "a 
good  provider,"  to  u.se  the  old  New 
England  phrase.  Fortunately  Louisa 
was  ambitious,  with  a  knack  of  waiting 
r6r,  girls,  above  all  bles.sed  with  a  sense 
of  humor.  Yet  It  may  be  asked  with- 
out fear  of  a  thunderbolt  striking  the 
questioner  whether  so  many  lines  from 
her  Journal  and  letters  were  worth  pub- 
lication. 

We  rejoice  In  knowing  that  Miss 
Wealthy  Stevens  paid  for  "Flower 
Fables"  by  Louisa,  for  Miss  Stevens's 
Christian  name  did  not  necessarily  as- 
.soclate  itself  with  generosity,  but  is  the 
world  Interested  in  knowing  that  in 
April,  1855,  Loui.sa  was  in  a  garret  "with 
a  pile  of  apples  to  eat,"  even  if  tliere  i.s 
this  note:  "Jo  In  the  garret.  L.  M.  A." 
"Little  Women"  does  not  require  a 
laborious  re.search  into  the  origin  of 
incidents  and  dialogue  after  the  mariner 
of  '"The  Road  to  Xanadu."  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  learn  that  a  landlord,  a  deacon, 
vould  not  clean  a  place  where  children 
had  scarlet  fever,  living  over  a  cellar 
where  pigs  had  been  kept;  would  not 
clean  till  Mrs.  Alcott  threatened  to  sue 
him  for  allowing  a  nuisance;  but  we  are 
not  thrilled  by  learning  that  in  June, 
1856,  "Dr.  Bellows  and  Father  had  Sun- 
day eve  conversations,"  unless  it  had 
been  stated  that  Dr.  Bellows  succeeded 
in  getting  in  a  word  or  two,  while  A. 
Brou.son  rambled  on.  We  also  are 
plea-sed  by  the,  reminder  that  Louisa  at 
one  time  ''dashed  off  sensational 
stories,"  but  are  di.sappointed  by  Mrs. 
Cheney  as.suring  us  that  these  stoi'ies 
were  never  coarse  or  Immoral;  that 
they  "did  not  give  poison  to  her  read- 
ers." We  remember  that  in  our  little 
village  the  girls  in  certain  households 
were  not  allowed  to  read  the  "Little 
Women"  series,  because  some  of  the 
I  pages  were  tainted  with  what  theatrical 
press  agents  call  "love  interest." 

Louisa  went  in  1871  to  the  baU  for 
I  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  "The  big  blonde- 
boy  the  best  of  all.    Would  dance  with 
the  pretty  girls,  and  leave  the  Boston 
dowagers  and  their  diamonds  in  the 
lurch."  How  did  h?.  escape  these  dow- 
agers, who  seeing  him  were,  no  doubt, 
inflamed  jvith  what  is  characterized  as 
a  maternal  interest,  Alexis  probably  did 
.  not  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Radical 
Club  "where  the  philosophers  mount 
i  thfir  hobbies  and  prance  away  into 
time  and  space,  while  we  gaze  after 
Ithein  t^nd  try  to  look  wl.se."  Louisa  had 
i  no  illiisl&hs  about  jjhilosophers;  there 
I  was  one  in  har  family.  When  Dr.  -vlc- 
iCosh.asked.her  for  her  definition  of 
oiie,  she  replied:  "My  definition  is  of  a 
mail- up  in  a  balloon,  with  his  family 
and  friends  holding  the  ropes  which 
confine  him  to  earth  and  trying  to  haul 
him  down." 


e  Iiow  attentive  all  i] 
.  men  are  to  Miss  Alcou.  Now 
sne  has  a  pa.ss  to  the  new  theatre  "  At 
Mis.  Parkman's  she  saw  "the  lioness 
(Fanny  Kemble)  feed.  .  .  i  en- 
joyed the  great  creature  afar  off.  woil- 
deimg  how  a  short,  stout  woman  could 
look  so  like  a  queen  in  her  purple  velvet 
and  point  lace."  Booth's  Hamlet:  "My 
Ideal  done  at  la.st."  Seeing  La  Grange  as 
Norma:  "Quite  stage-stTuck  and  in^ 
agmed  myself  in  her  place,  with  wh"  e 
robes  and  oak-leaf  crown,"  but  the  r?ext 
day,  "sewed  happily  on  my  job  of  1^ 
■s^iee  s  for  H^w,"  Louisa's  farce  ''Nal 
Batchelor's  Plea.sure  Trip,"  was  biou=^ht 

e  iov  hfm  ^n"^  ^^t'^'y  ^'■^'■^e:  "Always 
enjoy  him.  though  he  is  verv  auecr 
■Ellen  Terry  always  the  same"  tliouah 
charming  in  her  wa.v."  wwugh 
In  1865  Henry  James,  Jr.,  reviewed 
ynn  w  L  "^'^"^"^   '  "Being  a  ErJ 

been  80  /rfrf''%"^  ""^V"'-  ^e  had 

oeen  80  and  I  a  girl."    in  the  ereat 

i[^^"°?v,  the  a,s.sasslnatian  o 

Lincoln,  though  few  negroe,.  were  in  it 
she  saw  "one  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
theieat"  I  exulted 


Louisa  read  Goethe,  Emer.son,  Shake- 
-peare,  Carlyle,  Margaret  Fuller  and 
,  George  Sand.  "George  Eliot  I  don't  care 
ffor,  nor  any  of  the  modern  poets  but 
Whlttier;  the  old  ones— Herbert,  Cra- 
shaw,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Dante,  and  a 
few  others— I  like."  She  preferred  Em- 
erson's poems  to  Longfellow's.  She 
heard  Thackeray  and  Matthew  Arnold 
read,  but  made  no  comment  in  her 
journal.  Prof.  Gajini,  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Beecher  lectured,  "be.st  of  all  a  free  pxs.s 
to  the  Boston  Tlwatre."  Beecher  after- 
wards paid  her  $3000  for  a  serial  stor\- 
;ii  the  Christian  Union.  In  .spite  of  this 
•sHe  heard  him  preach  early  in  1876  and 
did  not  like  him.  Ungrateful  Louisai 
bae  read  Dickens  with  pleasure.  French 
lovers  at  Dinan  calling  each  other  net 
names  as  "my  little  pig."  "my  cabbage." 
my  torn  cat.'  "my  sweet  hen"  amused 
'  ^'T  »^  Othello,  but 

sfte  made  only  this  comment-  "it  is 


In  1882  she  helped  start  a  temper- 
ance society,  "Much  needed  in  Concord. 
A  great  deal  of  drinking,  not  among  the 
Irish,  but  young  American  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  farmers  and  mill  hands." 
Twenty-seven  boys  signed  the  pledge. 
There  were  vegetarian  wafers  at  Fruit- 
lands.  Here  Is  one:  "Apollo  eats  no 
flesh  and  has  no  beard;  his  voice  is 
melody  itself."  Louisa  thought  it  would 
be  a  fine  idea  to  erect  a  statue  of  her 
rather,  "the  modem  Plato,"  in  New  York 
She  said  at  a  time  when  she  had  never 
eaten  meat  and  her  father  was  at- 
tributing unruffled  sweetness  of  temper 
to  a  vegetable  diet:  "I  don't  know 
about  that,  I'm  awful  cross  and  irritablo 
at  times."  At  Wendell  Phillips's  funeral 
she  sat  between  Fred  Douglas  and  his 
wife. 

Her  life  wa-s  one  of  self-sacrifice.  For 
;  her  family  she  put  aside  "ambitiou.s 
dreams,  health,  leisure — everything  but 
•her  Integrity  of  soul."  j 

Mrs.  Cheney's  book  is  provided  with 
an  adequate  index;  Miss  Ticknor's  "May 
Alcott"  is  unfortunately  not  so  favored.  I 
This  pleasing  account  of  a  woman  whase 
life  was  sunnier  and  in  some  respects  j, 
richer  th^in  that  of  Louisa's  has  already 
been  reviewed  at  length  in  The  Herald. 
It  was  characteristic  of  May's  father 
that,  recelMng  the  news  of  her  death, 
he  immedi;-ttely  wrote  a  poem  contain- 
ing these  lines: 

^'Transported  May! 
Thou  -could'st  not  stay. 
Who  gave  took  thee  away" 
and  earned   the   verses  over  to  his 
friend.  Prank  Sanborn.   Thus  the  phil- 
osopher, "the  modslni  Plato,"  found  con- 
solation.     \  „  L 

i  flfiLEN  OF  TROY' 

"The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy," 
a  film  drama  adapted  from  the  novel  of 
John  Erskine,  directed  by  Alexander 
Korda.  Hungarian  director,  and  present- 
ed by  First  National  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  with  the  foll»iing  cast: 

 Maria  Corda 

p=r,' .   Lewi*  Stonn 

i-  l',',"'f"s  Georse  Faw,  e(t 

T.i.,;,^.,u,..-.\\v;;;;;.v.-.v.v.-.G^;i:;^  K 
^'^''^es:::::::::::::::::::-::l?^%!^^ 

There  isn't  much  of  John  Erskine's 
story  in  the  film  "Private  Life  of  Helen 
of  Troy"  excepting  the  humanising  as- 
pect, but  it  is  enough  to  start  the  far- 
cical elbows  bending,  and  this  in  the 
films  is  a  treat,  a  joy  and  a  pleasure. 
Intelligence  is  evident  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  this  film,  along  with 
a  nice  sense  of  humor  and  appreciation 
of  the  fable  that  life  is  the  same  day 
after  day  and  generation  after  genera- 
tion. It  has  served  well  to  make  the 
story  of  the  first  blond  gentleman  pre- 
ferred an  entertaining  film. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  credit  should  go 
to  Prof.  Erskine  for  dissecting  Helen 
from  history,  giving  her  a  good  philoso- 
phy and  putting  her  in  a  book,  but  if 
one  may  timidly  venture  the  thought 
that  the  film  is  even  more  amusing  than 
the  book,  one  does.  There  are  many 
titles  and  most  of  them  are  good.  There 
is  more  than  whimsical  fancy  woven 
into  the  plot  of  why  Helen  went  to  Troy 
with  Paris  and  why  Menelaos  went  after 
her.  He  had  looked  forward  to  going 
fishing,  but  the  Spartan  equivalent  of 
the  navy,  the  army  and  the  marines 
overruled  him,  the  fl.shing  trip  had  to 
be  piostponed, 

-  There  are  a  few  good-natured  jabs  at 
kinging,  of  husbanding,  and  even  Helen 
does  not  escape  the  ironical  play  of 
facts.  Paris  is  made  to  look  dizzy  and 
overpowering  with  allure  until  he  carri.^>; 
many  bundles  and  hat  boxes  for  the 
eloping  lady. 

After  the  war,  which  Helen  tried  to ' 
stop  but  was  persuaded  to  return  to 
Pans  because  it  would  rjjln  her  hus- 


The  last  tribute  was  paid  to  Eddie  Foy  (Edward  Fitzgerald)  at  New 
Rochelle  on  Feb.  21st.  It  was  only  last  month  that  "Clowning  Through 
Life,"  by  Eddie  Foy  and  Alfin  F.  Harlow  was  published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
of  New  York.  There  are  22  Illustrations.  There  Is  no  index,  alas;  there 
is  no  table  of  contents.  The  book  Itself  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  Squire 
Bancroft,  writing  his  memoirs,  ended  his  preface  by  saying:  "For  the  ego- 
tism displayed  in  the  following  story  I  offer  no  excuse.  Egotism  is  insepar- 
able from  autobiography";  but  Foy's  account  of  his  life  is  not  egotistical,  for 
his  bump  of  humor  was  strongly  developed. 

Foy  was  not  a  clown  In  the  long  jlne  of  famous  men  of  whom  Grimaldi 
and  George  L.  Fox  were  brilliant  examples.  He  clowned  it^  but  not  in  pan- 
tomimes. Nature  gave  him  the  clown's  face;  there  was  no  need  of  facial 
make-up.  Fox,  though  he  shone  in  comedies  and  burlesque,  as  a  clown  did 
not  speak;  Foy,  when  he  spoke,  and  when  -was  he  not  talking,  was  the 
clown,  but  not  one  that  depended  on  slap-stick  or  tricks.  The  face  of  the 
unfortunate  hero  of  "L'Homme  qui  rit"  had  been  carved  into  a  grin  that 
provoked  Homeric  laughter  in  the  street  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
moment  Foy  appeared  on  the  stage  the  audience  laughed  uproariously;  when 
he  spoke  from  one  side  of  his  mouth  the  spectators  shook  with  laughter; 
they  beat  their  sides  in  glee  and  wiped  their  streaming  eyes.  When  he 
left  the  stage  "at  the  early  age  of  67,"  he  could  proudly  say:  "I  have  never 
given  the  serious  thinkers  anything  to  discuss  at  their  club  meetings,  but 
I  have  helped  thousands  to  forget  life's  troubles  for  an  evening — and  that 
is  something! ' 


He  was  born  in  Greenwich  Village,  New  York.  His  father,  who,  like  St. 
Patrick,  came  of  "dacent  people,"  ran  a  tailor  shop.  As  a  boy  Eddie  could 
occasionally  see  a  pig,  goat  or  a  flock  of  chickens  at  large  in  the  street.  The 
East  side  was  a  bit  woolly.  "The  Dead  Rabbits  and  the  Bowery  Boys  spent  most 
of  their  energy  in  fighting  each  other;  today  the  slums  harbor  crooks  and 
gunmen  who  are  more  dangerous  enemies  to  society  than  any  of  60  or  70 
j'ears  ago."  It  was  an  age  of  gorgeous  clothing  and  lots  of  it.  "A  woman 
who  appeared  in  public  without  hoops  looked  like  a  collapsed  umbrella,  and 
was  usually  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  'lower  clahses.'  The  men  wore 
flowing  trousers  with  plaids  sometimes  eight  inches  across,  and  plenty  of 
hair  and  whiskers."  They  slushed  their  hair  with  grease  and  pomatum. 
Town  pumps  were  scattered  over  lower  Manhattan. 


Foy's  father  joined  the  Union  army  in  1862,  was  wounded  and  as  a  result 
went  insane.  The  wife  received  no  pension;  Uncle  Sam  was  too  hard 
pressed  in  those  days.  The  boy  saw  thv  great  draft  riot.  His  mother  was 
very  poor.  Eddie  became  a  bootblack,  but  practised  dancing,  singing  and 
making  grimaces.  A  wandering  fiddler  saw  him  and  the  8-year-old  boy 
became  an  entertainer.  One  of  his  mother's  brothers  in  Chicago  urged  her 
to  take  her  family  to  that  city.  The  track  was  rough,  the  seats  were  hard, 
the  journey  took  three  days.  Eddie  saw  Lincoln's  body;  the  face  was  then 
sallov,?  and  shrunken,  Eddie  adored  his  Sunday  school  teacher,  who  was 
frorn  25  to  35  years  old;  he  did  not  tell  her' he  was  a  bootblack.  He  sold 
newspapers;  he  heard  from  alleys  the  songs  of  negro  minstrels,  and  as  oper- 
atic singing  was  then  a  precarious  means  of  livelihood,  many  of  the  best 
male  voices  were  found  in  these  shows,  which  paid  well  and  gave  regular 
employment. 


He  was  15  years  old  when  the  great  fire  swept  Chicago.  His  long 
accounf  of  that  fire  and  the  adventures  of  his  family  would  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  any  reporter,  novelist,  historian.  It  is  equalled  only  by  his  story 
of  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire  at  Chicago  in  1903,  that  dreadful  fire  in  which 
Jie  played  a  heroic  part.  His  story  is  as  graphic  in  its  description  of  horrors, 
as  it  is  simple  and  modest. 


I  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  had  announced  tJtRt  any  sufferer  from  the  great  Chicago 
'fire  who  wished  to  go  to  New  York  or  any  other  point  on  the  Erie  railroad, 
could  have  free  transportation.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Fisk.  that 
he  also  sent  contributions  of  flour,  meat,  clothing  to  Chicago  free  of  charge. 
The  Foy  family  took  advantage  of  this  generosity,  but  it  heard  of  the  new 
Chicago,  and  again  Fisk  saw  to  it  that  passes  would  be  provided.  He  had 
made  them  out  on  a  Saturday,  the  day  that  Stokes  shot  him,  A  man  in 
the  Erie  office  handed  them  to  Foy's  mother  on  the  following  Monday. 


The  mother  was  employed  as  s  sort  of  nurse,  guard  and  companion  to 
Lincoln's  widow,  who,  melancholy,  at  times  mildly  insane,  thought  gas  an 
Invention  of  the  devil,  would  have  only  candles  in  the  room,  or  the  shades 
drawn  and  the  room  pitch  dark.  Eddie  met  Jack  Pinnegan.  They  formed  a 
song  and  dance  team.  Pinnegan  said  "Fitzgerald"  sounded  "too  Irish."  "I 
questioned  whether  anything  could  be  too  Irish,  but  he  overruled  me." 
Pinnegan  took  the  stage  name  of  Edwards.  There  were  two  Foy  girls  in  con- 
cert halls,  later  in  vaudeville.  Fitzgerald  admired  them,  took  their  name. 
The  team  became  Edwards  and  Foy,  "and  I  have  been  Eddie  Foy  ever  since." 
Then  began  a  long  life  of  theatrical  adventure.  They  encountered  p.s 
"kids  who  weren't  dry  behind  the  ears,"  as  "raw  amateurs,"  professional 
jealousy.  Edwards  (Pinnegan),  left  Foy,  who  took  one  Collins  for  a  partner. 
Foy  acted  also  as  a  "super"  in  performances  with  great  actors.  He  would 
appear  as  citizen,  ruffian,  soldier,  peasant,  attendant.  Seeing  Edwin  Booth, 
he  wondered  at  his  expressive  hands.  Now  Augustus  Thomas  once  said  to 
a  graduating  class.  "In  my  opinion  the  man  w-ho  uses  his  hands  most  grace- 
fully in  the  theatre  today  i.s  Eddie  Foy.  You  laugh  at  my  mention  of  him 
because  he  is  a  comedian.  Eddie  wouldn't  object  if  we  called  him  a  good 
professional  clown.  But  his  gestures  are  ma^velously  graceful;  and  it  is  his 
knowledge  of  boxing  that  makes  him  so  easy  with  his  hands, "  Eddie  writes 
that  any  grace  he  may  have  shown  came  from  watching  Booth;  he  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  he,  too,  could  play  in  tragedy,  especially  as  Hamlet. 
It's  the  old  story:  The  clown  wishing  he  were  a  tragedian.  It  took  Foy  sev- 
eral years  to  realize  that  his  face  was  not  built  for  tragedy,  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  waste  his  talents  as  a  dancer  and  a  clown. 

Eddie,  as  an  acrobat,  joined  a  circus,  and  had  amusing  experiences; 
amusing  to  the  reader.  Later  on  there  was  another  song  and  dance  team- 
Eddie  would  walk  home  for  many  miles  or  ride  on  a  freight  train.  His 
mother  was  in  despair.  "A  hell  of  an  acthor.  I'm  thinkin'  "  But  he  formed  a 
partnership  that  lasted  more  than  six  years  with  Jim  Thompson.  They 
found  themselves  in  Dodge  City,  Kan,,  where  they  met  the  sheriff,  Mr.  "Bat" 
Masterson,  who  sported  two  big  silver  mounted  ivory  handled  pistols  in  a 
heavy  belt.    Every  woman  in  tliat  town  w,ts  treated  witli  cr.T  P  ro'i'-o:-  no 


TTm  nn  MikP  "  Of  "Shoot  His  Eye  Out  Jack"  had  ever  Kiuea  anynoay. 
fEm  Up  Mike,  or   bnoot  "/^  .    Leadville  there  was  no  postoffice; 

S.n''^^tVSC.«m«s.  Whe"  he  built  .,s  ne.  op„.  house 
»  Dehve"  hriouhd  .  sculptor  modelling  a  plaster  bust  .n  low  leW  on 

an  inside  wall. 

"Who's  that?"  he  demanded. 

™ "Cor'lost  his  lortun.  In  1893  .nd  was  glad  to  serve  as  postmaster 

in  Denver.    .  : 

,j  !,»  o  „iP!.<:nrP  to  tell  of  Foy's  adventures  in  Leadville,  Denver, 
It  would  be  ^i^Pl^^^'^f^^/^hisUt  place  Foy  acted  for  the  first  time 
Tombstone  San  Francisc(>-a   th;^  ^.^^  Boucicault. 

SrSo  aTa  r;'  feU  S  Foras  a  negro  minstrel  w.th  BHly  Emerson; 
o  exneriencer  n  touring  California  and  Montana:  of  joinmg  Carncrosss 
of  «f  ^"^"f  'ia-  later  with  the  Rentz-Santley  Burlesque  com- 

''.nd  Bafrv  and  Fay  '  of  the  return  to  San  Francisco.  Eddie  was  Cor- 
S  t7s  SsfantVhfn  ^Signed  the  agreement  to  ^^J^  Sullivan^  Edd^ 

^STo  nlafleadin?  om^dy  parts  m  David  Henderson's  company.  Six 
r^S  with  h'^  tSra^rTp  to  ion  and  Paris.   Foy,  speaking  of  Jimmy 
Cfvrn?suc^;ss  in  London,  quotes  press  notices  to  show  that  "Sullivan 
made  the  greatest  hit  ever  made  in  England  by  an  American  comedian. 
I  ought!  fn  simple  justice  to  myself,  to  mention  the  fact  that  I  never 

played  in  England."  

Wp  have  dwelt  on  Foy's  earlier  years,  as  the  less  familiar  to  the  great 
publl!  but  he  book  from  beginning  to  end  furnishes  lively  entertaimnent 
Jith  its  wealth  of  anecdotes,  descriptions,  comments.  Nor  have  we  alluded 
To  Fovs  farnily  life,  to  the  wives  who  in  turn  were  loved  by  him  and 
lurned-  nTr  have  we  spoken  of  his  children  who  "carried  on"  with  him 
rvaude;i;e  and  his  last  play,  "The  Casey  Girl";  nor  his  tnal  of  cinema 
we  Be'ng  smeared  from  head  to  foot  with  synthetic  custard  was  nevci 
mv'  idea  of  humor."  If  Eddie  Foy  on  the  stage  excited  laughter,  this 
"lume  Of  memoirs  incites  respect  for  his  courage  and  unfailing  good 
nature  in  times  that  must  have  tried  his  soul.  ^ 

NEW  ENGL'AND  MUSEUM 


An  Old  Theatre  Seen  in  Scollay  Square 
Changes  in  Character  and  in  Name 


The  recent  razing  of  the  cumbrous  structure  that  covered  the  entrance 
to  the  subway  in  Scollay  square  brings  Into  greater  prominence  the  ancient 
front  of  a  once  famous  building. 

To  tell  the  Bostonian  of  today  where  modern  structures  of  more  or  less 
dignity  and  beauty  raise  their  architectural  heads  above  the  former  homes 
of  tragedy,  comedy,  pantomime,  farce  or  burlesque  once  reigned  as  recognized 
kings  and  queens  of  amusements,  would  be  no  news,  but  to  say  that  many 
thousands  pass  almost  daily  a  building  still  rearing  Its  antique  walls  on  one 
of  the  widest  and  most  open  spaces  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  and  that  this 
building  dates  its  birth  into  the  world  of  amusements  from  1818  will  doubt- 
less be  news  to  most  of  them. 

The  exact  date  was  July  4,  1818,  and  the  showman  responsible  for  Its 
existence  was  Ethan  Allen  Greenwood,  while  the  rotation  of  this  more  than 
century  old  theatre,  was  and  still  is,  Scollay  square,  between  Cornhill  and 
Brattle  street.  Untold  thousands  pass  this  building  daily,  without  knowledge 
of  its  ancient  glory,  the  walls  of  which  remain  today  practically  as  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Take  a  glance  upward  on  the  Cornhill 
side  and  note  the  long  windows  which  serve  to  indicate  the  difference  from 
those  of  commercial  or  residential  buildings.  At  the  corner  of  Brattle  street, 
a  corner  of  the  building  has  been  chopped  out  to  provide  an  entrance  to  the 
subway,  but  other  than  that,  the  exterior  remains  practically  as  of  old. 

It  was  an' upstairs  theatre,  with  the  entrance  at  the  same  place  as  now, 
No.  75,  which  until  recently  led  to  an  eating  place.  The  lobby  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  was  36  feet  long,  which  space  has  been  latterly  devoted  to  the 
products  of  the  culinary  gods.  The  lower  hall  was  70x36,  with  an  overhead 
of  14  feet. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  "New  York  Museum"  away  back  in  1812, 
and  It  was  exploited  in  Boylston  hall,  upori  which  the  eyes  of  the  said  Ethan 
Allen  Greenwood  must  have  rested  with  envy,  for  six  years  later  when  he  had 
acquired  the  funds,  he  purchased  it  and  trasferred  it  to  75  Court  street,  and 
renamed  his  adopted  child  the  New  England  Mu.seum,  which  name  stuck  for 
a  long  time,  fortune  favoring  him,  until  in  1821,  he  added  Mix's  New  Haven 
Museum,  and  displayed  his  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  reptiles,  and  an  ele- 
phant, his  paintings  and  wax  figures  in  one  part  of  the  structure,  a  "Cos- 
morama"  in  another,  and  in  the  upper  portion  wrfe  statutes  and  portraits. 
This  went  on  until  1892,  when  he  had  a  fire— not  a  big  fire— but  one  larga 
enough  to  enable  him  to  collect  some  insurance  very  likely  and  enlarge,  but 
he  "didn't  need  a  fire,  he  was  doing  a  good  business"  aa  a  Jew  was  overheard 
telling  a  friend  about  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

In  passing  let  me  add  that  this  collection  included  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing  by  Rembrandt  Peals  which  graced  the  grand  salon  of  the  later  Boston 
Museum  and  known  as  "The  Roman  Daughter  in  Prison"  which  no  person 
making  his  or  her  exit  from  the  place  could  escape  seeing,  nor  did  they  wi.<!h 


 , — 

toTand  having" seen,  they  soon  after  bought  another  ticket  in  order  to  maKS 
another  exit. 

Exit  Greenwood— enter  Jonathan  Harrington  at  75  Court  street,  in  1840. 
the  building  having  been  in  1838  leased  to  Nathaniel  Waterman  for  100 
years,  and  that  lease  still  holds  good,  which  accounts  for  the  building  stand- 
ing practically  intact. 

Harrington  was  a  magician,  and  had  to  be,  to  keep  it  two  years,  whieSi 
he  did,  it  later  being  known  as  Lee's  Grand  Saloon,  when  dramatic  per- 
formances were  given,  then  Washingtonian  hall,  where  colored  "Guinea 
Troubadours"  with  "Juba"  announced  as  the  "Kiiv  of  Dancers,"  and  "un- 
exceptionably  the  greatest  dancer  of  the  age." 

This  same  year,  1845,  it  again  changed  its  nartxi  with  chameleon  like 
rapidity  to  "Olympic,"  they  with  the  usual  incongruity  giving  the  biggest  pos- 
sible name  to  the  littlest  theatre,  and  William  B.  English  started  bravely 
with  Barney  Wilhams  as  the  star  and  Malvina  Play  doing  a  fancy  dance, 
T.  B.  Booth  a  comic  song.  "The  Raging  Canawl"  and  "Mr.  Chanfrau"  in  the 
farce  of  "The  Dumb  Belle."  In  November  the  name  changed  to  "Boston 
Olympic"  in  order  to  save  confusion  with  the  Grecian  probably,  and  "The 
French  Spy,"  "The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  "Rosina  Meadows"  and  "Beauty  and  the 
Beast"  rollicked  across  a  10-foot  stage.  It  was  at  this  time  that  "Miss"  West- 
ern appeared,  the  Miss  being  undoubtedly  used  for  stage  purposes,  the  lady 
being  Mrs.  Western,  the  mother  of  Lucille  and  Helen,  these  young  ladies  be- 
ing at  this  time  but  2' 2  years  old  respectively.  Mrs.  Western  married  Mr. 
English  for  her  second  husband. 

In  1846  we  find  a  brief  career  started  here  as  Graham's  Olympic  Saloon, 
with  such  distinguished  persons  as  Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Germon, 
Mrs.  Judah  and  "E.  Adams"  in  the  casts.  This  could  hardly  have  been  Edwin 
Adams,  as  has  has  been  questioned,  for  he  would  have  been  but  12  years 
old  at  that  time,  although  it  is  not  impossible,  for  Mrs.  Fiske  had  played 
nearly  the  entire  gamut  of  the  drama  before  she  reached  that  mature  age. 
Edwin  Adams  was  born  here  at  the  North  end,  in  1834. 

The  real  dignity  of  the  erstwhile  New  England  Museum  began  with  the 
tenancy  of  Brougham  and  Bland  on  April  5,  1847,  when  they  christened 
their  new  acquisition  "The  Boston  Adelphi,"  and  opened  it  with  "Faint 
Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady,"  the  burlesque  called  "Cher  Ryan  Dfairs  Tar," 
which  the  decipherers  of  cryptograms  will  discover  was  no  other  than  our  old 
friend  "Cherry  and  Fair  Star."  The  evening  closed  with  "The  Widow's 
Victim." 

Well,  Brougham  and  Bland  separately  and  collectively  soon  began  to 
take  cur-sory  views  of  it,  for  they  found  themselves  in  a  similar  situation 
to  that  of  John  E.  Owens  and  his  diminutive  stage  in  Baltimore,  when  he 
put  on  "The  Forty  Thieves"  and  had  only  room  for  four  thieves  to  follow 
him  when  he  entered,  as  he  turned  and  waving  an  imaginary  troop  shout- 
ting,  'The  rest  of  the  band  may  remain  in  the  wood." 

Before,  however,  they  had  reached  the  kitten  stage  of  getting  their  eyes 
opened,  they  issued  this  "Especial  Notice.  The  Managers  conscious  of  any 
attempt  however  humble  to  rescue  the  immortal  Bard's  works  from  threat- 
ened overpowering  on  one  side,  or  oblivion  on  the  other,  from  too  much 
popularity  or  from  cruel  neglect,  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  in  prepa.- 
ration,  ANOTHER  GRAND  SHAKESPEAREAN  REVIVAL,  which  will  short- 
ly be  placed  before  the  public,  with  the  care  and  attention  which  character- 
ize all  the  efforts  of  this  Establishment." 

As  Brougham  was  nothing  if  not  a  prince  of  humorists,  this  undoubtedly 
referred  to  one  of  his  famous  travesties  of  Shakespeare,  for  Brougham  was 
the  king  of  burlesquers  and  spared  nothing— he  could  write  one  over  night, 
rehearse  it  the  next  forenoon  and  play  it  that  evening. 

They  continued  their  first  season  to  July  9  and  closed,  but  courageously 
reqpened  again  Sept.  6,  1847,  with  "The  Queen's  Lover,"  a  burlesque  of  "Kinge 
Richard  ye  Third"  and  "A  Pleasant  Neighbor." 

Working  like  beavers  in  a  pint  pot,  they  struggled  manfully  until  Jan. 
21,  1848,  when  the  names  of  Brougham  and  Bland  disappeared  and  "Boston 
Adelphi"  appeared  without  the  formerly  preceding  "Brougham  &  Bland's." 
when  a  few  days  later  the  Transcript  announced  that  "This  little  Theatre 
is  now  all  life  and  activity.  Mrs.  Smith  (W.  H.)  is  quite  a  card  and  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  stock  company."  This  "life  and  activity"  lasted  less 
than  a  week,  and  on  Feb.  2  a  benefit  was  announced  for  Mr.  Bland  which 
never  occurred,  but  on  Feb.  3  a  benefit  was  given  at  the  Boston  Theatre  for 
Mr.  Brougham  which  caused  the  Advertiser  to  remark  that  it  was  "quite 
successful"  and  that  "four  such  'benefits'  would  bring  about  a  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

Between  Feb.  18  and  the  following  summer  various  efforts  were  made 
to  revive  its  fortunes,  but  a  peck  measure  will  only  hold  a  peck,  and  any 
effort  to  crowd  a  bushel  into  it  is  useless,  so  Charles  Hill  discovered,  although 
he  gave  them  "A  Glance  at  New  York,"  the  play  made  famous  by  the  charac- 
ter of  Mose,  from  April  10  into  the  following  June,  which  was  quite  a  record 
in  those  days;  but  after  July  its  career  was  so  difficult  to  unravel,  it  flickered 
and  sputtered  and  soon  went  out. 

To  revert  to  John  Brougham  a  moment.  John  Brougham  was  a  man 
of  unusual  talent  and  ability,  his  wit  coming  naturally  to  him,  having  been 
born  in  Dublin,  Ire..  May  9,  1810,  and  as  he  came  to  America  in  1842  when  32 
years  of  age,  he  was  in  his  prime  when  he  labored  so  hard  to  make  the 
Adelphi  a  success,  being  36  at  that  time.  The  number  of  his  plays  is  un- 
known, but  they  are  up  in  the  hundreds,  his  burlesques  being  famous,  and 
include  "Pocahontas,"  "Metamora,  or  the  Last  of  the  Pollywogs,"  "Colum- 
bus" and  many  others.  His  first  wife  was  Emma  Williams  and  his  second 
Annette  Nelson  (Hodges). 

In  later  years  he  became  impoverished,  and  a  benefit  was  given  him 
in  New  York  which  netted  $10,278.56  on  Jan.  17,  1878,  which  sum  was  in- 
vested in  an  annuity  producing  for  him  $1380  annually,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
avail  himself  of  it  long,  he  giving  up  the  struggle  June  7,  1880,  making  Annie 
Deland  and  Laura  Phillips,  two  staunch  friends,  his  heirs.  Every  one  who 
ever  knew  him  was  his  friend,  a  genial,  jolly,  hearty,  whole-souled  man. 

When  passing  through  Scollay  square  look  up  at  the  scene  of  these 
experiences,  but  remember  that  in  those  days  Scollsy's  building  stood  in  the 
centre,  where  the  subway  entrance  is  now,  and  blocked  the  view  of  the  Adel- 
phi Theatre  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  now  wide  avenue. 

ROXbury.  FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH 


**CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

.SUNDAY— Sympoiiy   hall,   Z:30  V.  M.   Fritic   Krcislcr.   violin.    See  special 
notice. 

Jordan  hall.  3:  SO  F.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Wm.  F. 
Ilofmaiin,  conductor;  Rose  ZulRlian,  mew-o -soprano.   See  special  notice. 

Symphony  hall,  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Thompson  Stone,  con- 
ductor. Mendelssohn's  "Elijah."   See  special  notice. 


1       Hou,,  's:.^S:"^£.'^^^^i^tiz 

finsule;    Chopin,    etude  .n  A  flat,  three 


pastorale  and  caprkcio; 


rra.cU.    preh,ao.    arU^and  ^.s=:^'B.-:«"-*'!,:VaJ^ 


""Sh^?^^30  r.  m"  Ca^e?::''^pomo.  ;ionn^st;  N'cho.a.  S.onimsKy. 

u  3   P   M     Boston    Symphony    "■•^hestra  Mr. 

TUESDAY-Symphony   ha".  ^  Jordan  hall,  R  P.  M.  Apollo 

Kousscvitzky.  conductor,  feee  speci.^i 

Club.  See  speci.il  notice.  Ratan 
WEONT-SDAY-Lecture  hjU.  of  the  Museum  o^'^  ^^-^  AHs.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Pcvi    Costume  recital  ot  ioik  mmis'' 

Kashmiri  folk  Bo^on  Sonietta.  Arthur  Fiedler,  con- 

auc.or^  rrullnfoanfoHh:  pianist.  See  special  notice. 

aucior,  pianist. 
THURSDAV-Jordan  U.»  «.  ^  S^.„p,„„,  orchestra.  Mr. 

i  ninAY  Svmpnony   nan,    a.j"  '      .  ,      ..  > 

''^'^Is.sevit.ky  conductor,  sec  spec^^^^^^^^^  , 

n^usifior'uvo^pianol  in'aid'of 'the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music  building 

fund,  see  special  notice  ^^.^^  .i^nist:   Bach,  French  suite 

-T:if^S3;B  .t  ^^j; 

Mr.  Kousspvitzky,  conductor. 


LASfCHlLDREN'S 
CONCERTS  HELD! 


The  fourth  and  last  concert  o£  the 


band's  political  career  if  .she  didn  t  let 
,tm  rush  the  gates  and  capture  h«  a 
lie  had  said  he  would,  and  after  Mele 
iaos  had  forgiven  her-even  then  the 
mm  remains  true  to  its  task  of  P""ing   _ 

.musing  farce  on  the  screen.  ^^^'^^^^^^ I , children's  series  conducted  by  Ernest 
''M^Vif  Cofdtis^a  lovelv  Helen.  She  is  ischelUng,  assisted  by  members  of  the 
^a'^  to  have  come  from  Hungary  to  play.  ^^^^^^  symphony  orchestra  was  given 
this  part.  Her  hu-sband.  Alexander  Kor-j  ^  ^ay  morning  at  Jordan  hall.  Tnis 
da,  directed,  and  if  he  is  ■espons^le.        e     y  ^^^^^  concerts. 

,s  most  directors  are  respons^e   may      t^e  fourtn  s^^^^  gchubert 

^s^^rerelaTrtL^'^nr^'ho  c'ai^le^rt  I^o  lloderat o_  f rom  the  ■•Unfinished 


of  the  weight  of  the  acting,  if  actin 
one  chooses  to  call  it.  production  is 
;;bove  reproach  and  so  is  the  photogra- 

Gene  Rodemich  and  a  Jack  Partington 
production  arc  on  the  .<;tage  in  'Hula 
Blues."  The  program  includes  dancing 


Unfinished 

Symphony";  Chabrier,  Espana;  Men- 
delssohn, Allego  Appass.onata  from 
concerto  for  Violin  (Oscar  Shum^.y, 
soloist);  Sowerby,  The  I"sh  Washer- 
woman; Song,  The  S;ar  Spanglwi  Ban-, 
ner;  Tchaikowsky,  Marche  Slave. 

Mr.  Schelling  told  ot  in'-'dents  In  the 


"  The  program  includes  dancing   ^  '^'•^•^^^''^V'  ^fe  oj  s'l^ubert  and  then 


team-  Moore  and  Powell,  an  original  i 
sketch  bv  the  Huberts,  and  Anna  Chang  [ 
singing  American  songs  in  the  American  | 
way  with  Chinese  intensity.     C.  M.  D.  | 

CECILEDEHORVATH 

Ceclle  De  Horvath,  pianist,  played 
this  program  yesterday  afternoon  in 
.Jordan  hall. 

Imr.rr.mDtu,in  A  flat  mine  r  |??^'oT/k 

Minuet,   a  filaznunnff 

Snnsta  in  B  flat  minor  '''^J^hiVsi.v 

Ballarto  .  •  -j,-  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■ I.iszl 

B.nllads  in  B   ■J'""'^' ■,•  •  Chninn 

M.i7,iirUa  in  A  flat  maipr   rhn oin 

KmdP  in  G  Ilat  V,v;  H  H.  A.  Bprifh 

Blue  Dui.ube  Walues,  .  .  .Slrauss-Sc.h»l/.-tA  K  r 

Before  she  had  played  many  bars 
of  Schubert  Miss  De  Horvath  had  made 
it  clear  that  she  feels  the  line  of  a 
melody  far  more  .sensitively  than  most 
musicians  do.  Not  more  than  tho.se 
Sme  few  mca.sures,  furtherniore,  did 
sh^require  to  demonstrate  to  her  audi- 
ence that  sne  has  at  her  command  the 
musical  and  technical  resources  needful 
I^i"  do  justice  to  her  subtle  melodic 

^"She  uroduces  beautiful  color  tme, 
tone   which   she   can   color   at  will. 
Song  wit^h  unusual  suppleness,  she  ha^ 
developed  the  strength  which  leads  to 
.ecurlty,  she  can  brush  inhe^;  exquisite 
nuancpV  with  a  touch  both  delicate  and 
flm  Khm,  too.  she  makes  full  u.se 
of-hence  the  vitality  that  quickens  her 
melodies     How  brilliantly,  because  of 
her  rhythm  and  her  tonal  c"!''^  ^^ense. 
Miss  De  Horvath  can  put  a  point  on  tne 
end  of  a  lively  passage!  o^v,„hprt 
Delightfully  she  played  the  Schubert 
impromptu,  with  no  silly  f tefpt  at 
forced  simplicity  or  playfu  ness  The 
minuet  that  followed  she  Pla,fd  quite 


tcrv  and  detail  of  the  percussion  in 
"umenTs  of  the  orchestra  in  he  last 
for  this  season  of  these  interesting  and 
instructive  concerts.  „„i^5<:t 
Oscar  Shumsky,  a  junior  violin  solofst. 
played  tlie  Allegro  Appassionata  from 
Elendelssohn's  Concerto  for  Violin  and 
played  it  admirably.  There  is  rnany 
ar  adult  who  might  envy  this  boy  s 
poise.  He  has  also  been  well  schoolod 
in  the  courtesy  of  the  concert  stage 

At  the  close  of  the  concert  Mr 
Schelling  announced  the  names  of  the 
chUdren  who  had  won  medals  or  hon- 
orable mention  in  answering  the  qurs- 
tions  in  the  back  of  l^e  program  books 
of  these  concertos  There  were  three 
medals  given,  one  for  each  of  the  three 

'^\n1he  first  class,  children  from  6  to 
9  years  of  age,  the  medal  was  won  by 
Georg?  O  iver  Clark,  Jr..  and  those  re- 
ceiving honorable  mention  were  Jonn 
sears  Pa'th  Thoron,  Julia  Barbour, 
Louile  Barbour  and  Betty  Sears  Jii 
the  second  class,  children  fo™ 
12  years,  the  medal  was  won  by  Ai.ce 
Clafk.  Those  receiving  'P^": 
tion  were  Phippen  Sanborn,  Richa.r'l 
Bowman.  Ann  Priscilla  Me.serve,  Doro- 
thea Foote  Merriman  and  Mary  Rogeis 
The  medal  in  the  third  class,  from  13 
to  16  years,  went  to  Ruth  M  Prender- 
sast.  Carnzu  Abbott  Clark.  Anne  To i- 
bert,  B&rnara  Davis,  Josephine  Emeiy 
and  Christine  Jensen  received  honor- 
able mention.  C.  m.  u. 


of  light  on  the  water  hesays,  "My  tlii^l 
is  just  like  heaven."    Then  she,  shyli 
lookin-  into  his  cowlike  eyes,  said,  Dai- 
im.  there  ain't  no  Pl*"  you  am  t  bin,  is 
they?"  QUACKY  DUCK. 

A  FAIR-MINDED  BISHOP 

M  D.  has  sent  to  The  Herald  the 
statement,  published  in  the  Yorkshire 
Observer,  Bradford,  Eng.,  made  by  the 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney  on  his 
return  from  a  tour  of  four  months  m 
America.  He  feels  certaiii  that  the  18th 
amendment  will  never  be\  repealed,  and 
is  more  than  doubtful  of  any  reasonable 
modification  of  the  Volstead  act.  Boot- 
leggers: employers  of  labor,  shop  keepers, 
many  women,  and  preachers  are  op- 
posed to  the  repeal,  or  even  to  any 
modification.    The  bishop  has  this  to 

^^"i'rohibition.  however  has  produced 
contempt  for  the  law  without  parallel  in 
•modern  history.  It  has  .  produced 
hypocrisy  in  political,  religious,  and 
social  life,  which  is  very  repellent  to 
those  accustomed  to  acting  and  speaK- 
ing  fearlessly  as  their  conscience  and 
their  reason  dictate. 
"It  has  caused  and  is  causing  young 
!  1  neoDle  of  both  .sexes  to  dnnk-put  of 
1 1  sheer  bravado  who  otherwise  would  not 
' '  have  drunk.  Indeed,  even  schoolboys  at 
school  dances  sometimes  disgrace  them- 
selves by  getting  drunk. 

"It  hardly  touches  the  rich  at  all  if 
they  choose  to  ignore  the  law.  It  is  the 
cause  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  graft, 
which  must  be  a  veritable  poison  in  the 
body  politic:  it  has  created  a  vast  band 
of  criminals,  daring,  impudent.  i;e- 
S9urceful,  who  are  a  disgrace  to  any 
civilization."  ,         .  ,,.„i. 

M   D   writes  concerning  th;s  state- 
ment "As  a  concise  summing  up  ot  the 
good  and  the  bad,  it  is^^etter  than  any- 
thing I  have  seen.  The  English  friend 
'  X  sent  it  to  me  says:    'It  shows  our 
curious  habit  of  stating  both  sides  very 
strongly,  and  coming  to  no  conclusion. 
My  father  used  to  remark,  "There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  every  side  of 
i,    question"-a    perhaps  exaggerated 
I  tolerance;  but  it  is  true  of  many  ques- 
tions at  least,  and  the  better  the  man 
the  less  certain  he  becomes  about  many 
of  these  questions.  The  populace--the 
gi-eat  unwJished,  so  to  speak— have  little 
;  patience  with  this  aloofness,  and  the 
same  may  be  said      the  semi-educated 
business  man.'  "  ■ 


significaiit  when  you  look  at  it  closely 
A  few  years  ago  no  "Follies"  girl  was 
ever  robbed  of  less  than  $500,000  in 
jewelry.    Times  are  getting  hard  in 
New  York,  that's  what  it  means. 

R.  H.  L. 


TEIANGULAIi  LEGS 
(By  A.  P.  Herbert) 

I  should  not  presume  to  express  any 
view  . 
On  the  Modernist  Movement  in  Art, 
But  I've  studied  the  work  of  Elizabeth 
Glue,  , 
And  this  I  can  say  from  the  heart- 
She  can  do  what  she  please 


.„ir,„pt  thaf  foUowea  sne  pwyeu  w""--  With  her  houses  and  trees 

^^rim^rablv  lith  charm  as  well  as  with,  And  I  shall  not  attempt  to  advise 
,hJ?hm^c  eJIce    A  pretty  rhythm  that  But  I  do  not  believe 

hythmic  grace.  A  pre^iy  ^  /  jj^bussy's  That  the  daughters  of  Eve 

S4der\hlmusicnreat  advantage;    Have  such  very  triangular  thighs 
she  made  the  very  most,  too  of  n""^ 
too  impressu-e  melody, 
none  of  the  features  more  characteristic, 

°'iec.re"is  blessed  with  rhythml 
and  the  musical  intelligence  tf ^  ™ 
?5at  she  must  plan  a  1°"?  P'^^ i^Cn 
-not  stand  still  In  the  midd  e  or  floun- 
der in  the  way  of  many  a  player— Miss 
De  H,"ryath  made  the  GlazounofI  sonata 
and  the  Liszt  ballade  tolerable.  More 
^Mselv  though,  she  might  have  applied 
her  rare  talent  to  music  more  grateful. 

more  really  worth  while,  as  well  as  mor. 

in  her  line.    For.  in  her  o^Ti  genre— 

ind  that  is  an  attractive  one-Miss  De 

Hon-ath  showed  herself  yesterday  a 

Jianlst  ol  unusual  skill  and  charm 


Was  Sheba  the  Queen,  who  made  Solo- 
mon gape, 
A  collection  of  parallel  lines? 
Wa.s  Juliet  just  an  elliptical  shape 
With  a  few  geometrical  signs? 
Elizabeth  Glue 
Give  me  anything  new. 
And  I'll  swallow  it  down  to  the  dregs, 
But  did  Helen  of  Troy 
Run  away  with  the  boy 
On  such  very  triangular  legs? 


As  the  World  Wags: 

A  newspaper  headline  says:  "562 
millionaires  in  Britain  and  .^^,5^1"% 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Irish  hack 
driver  in  Pittsburgh  who  said.  Anay 
Carnegie  and  I  have  more  money  Uiail 
any  two  men  i^'^own."^^^  ^^^^^ 

HOW'S  THIS.  WATSON? 

(SUelbyville.   111..   Daily  Union) 
Mrs.  Josephine  Haldeman  Aulius,  com- 
passionate bride  of  Aubrey  Clay  Resells, 
has  gone  on  the  stage. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  had  a  memory  expert  engaged  to 
give  a  lecture  at  our  club.  'We  waited 
and  waited,  and,  oh,  what  do  you 
think?  He  had  forgotten  to  come.  The 
subject  of  his  talk  was  to  be  "Memory 
Test's."  ^_  ^-  °- 

ANOTHER  LIBEL 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  there  was  a  Scotchman  who 
raced  into  a  drug  store  and  asked  the 
clerk  for  10  cents'  worth  of  poison. 
"What  are  you  going  to  use  it  for?" 
asked  the  clerk,  who  was  suspicious. 
"I'm  going  to  commit  suicide!"  thun- 
I  dered  the  Aberdonian.  The  worried 
'  clerk  stalled  the  Scot  and  went  in  back 
to  consult  the  boss  on  the  best  way  to 
save  the  man's  life.  The  chief  quickly 
replied:    "Charge  him  20  cents^fo^^t." 

This  reminds  us  that  Sir  Harry  Lau- 
der talked  on  thrift  to  actors  in  New 
York  last  week.  Experentia  docet.— Ed 

GEANDMA'S  KEPLY 

(For  A3  the  World  Was3.) 
No,  your  Grandma  isn't  crazy 

She's  a  person  just  like  you. 
Wants  to  look  like  other  people, 

Likes  to  do  the  things  they  do. 

All  her  life  she's  had  to  cower 

Behind  dignity  and  pride, 
Now  at  last  they're  out  of  fashion. 

And  she  doesn't  have  to  hide. 

Why!  she  trims  her  skirts  and  ticsses 
To  be  comfy,  just  like  you. 

Wonder  what  you'd  do,  or  not  do, 
Just  because  she  asked  you  to. 


AN  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  young  swain  an'  the  swainette 
was  canoein'  on  the  limpid  waters  of 
the  river.  He  had  ceased  to  paddle,  an' 
as  they  passed  an  especial  beautiful 
grove  of  willeis  through  which  long 
beams  of  sunlight  made  mottled  flakes 


Wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  hear  ourselves  as  others  hear. 

All  this  rot  that  you  are  talking 
Would  to  you  sound  mighty  queer. 

E.  L,  C. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  "Follies"  girl  in  New  York  has  re- 
ported to  the  police  that  she  was  robbed 
of  $50,000  in  jewels.    'This  i     i  ; 


IN  THE  THEATRE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  us  why  "Diplomacy," 
which  lias  had  several  revivals  in  this 
country,  has  to  be  given  with  the  per- 
mission of  Sir  Gerald  Du  Maurier?  Also 
why  no  copy  of  the  text  seems  to  ejdst 
in  French  or  English?   It  is  a  common 
custom  for  the  French  not  to  print  the 
text  of  some  current  plays.    I  remem 
ber   for  instance,  that  when  Rejane 
played  Meilhac's  "Ma  Cousine,"  the 
libretto  was  only  a  summary  of  the 
acts  and  not  the  actual  Imes.  Ma 
Cousine"  can  now  be  obtained  in  the 
regular   play    edition,    and    »t  seems 
strange  that  after  fifty  years  "Diplo-- 
macv"  should  not  be  in  book  form.  I 
think  any  light  you  could  throw  on  th: 

matter  would  interest  your  readers. 
I  VERITAS  CAMBRIDGE. 

Our  correspondent  says  that  the  la>' 

bill' of  Rosina  Vokes  playing  in  Bos.. 

in  his  possession  is  dated  Dec.  19,  189.._ 

"If  tmris  correct,  I  think  she  returned 

to  England  in  June,  1893,  and  died  tha^l 

summer." 

"IHANDEL  AND  HAYDN  1 

Last  night  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Thompson  Stone  conducting, 
;ang  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah."  The  so- 
oists  were  Ethyl  Hayden,  Nevada  Van 
Oct  Veer,  Henry  Clincy  and  Henri 
3cott,  with  Mrs.  Herbert  O.  Steeves  of 
Che  chorus,  to  sing  in  the  women's  trio. 
The  organist  was  William  Burbank,  and 
the  orchestra  consisted  of  66  players 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  performance  was  one  to  stir 
speculation.  Is  Mr.  Stone  not  in  sym- 
Dathy  with  "Elijah?"  The  theory  seems 
5carcely  tenable;  no  conductor  new  to 
his  post  would  choose  for  his  first  ap- 
pearance a  work  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve worth  while.  An  alternative 
oheory  appears  more  probable— a  revo- 
lution cannot  be  brought  about  in  a 
minute.  .  .  , 

Mr.  Stone  demonstrated  some  of  his 
orinciples  of  choral  performance  when, 
some  months  ago,  he  conducted  Verdi  s 
"Requiem."  The  fervor  he  put  into  it! 
Big  tone  he  would  have  when  the  score 
demanded  it,  and  if  the  chorus  could 
not  give  what  he  wanted,  he  pieced  out 
with  the  orchestra.  A  melody— and  to 
bring  it  about  he  must  indeed  have  set 
his  foot  down  hard— he  insisted  should 
be  shaped  just  po,  in  the  way  that 
made  it  say  what  Verdi  meant  it  to  say: 
it  also  had  to  sound  right.  Rhythm, 
too,  Mr.  Stone  exacted,  and  accents  that 
were  just.  '      „  ^  ,  j 

It  is  Impossible  to  believe  that  he  de- 
manded less  of  his  forces  last  night. 
As  much,  though,  he  did  not  get.  So, 
the  inference  is,  he  needs  more  time 
Defore  he  can  revolutionize  an  organiza 
tion  that  has  been  going  a  certain  way 
for  many  years. 

If  Mr.  Stone  feels  the  dramatic  eie 
ment  in  Elijah— of  course  he  does,  why 
shouldn't  he?— and  wanted  to  give  it 
voice,  last  night  he  had  much  to  con- 
tend against.  His  tenors  were  weak;  not 
only  were  his  sopranos  nearly  as  weak, 
but  they  showed  a  distressing  tendency 
to  plunge  at  every  high  note  as  though 
they  stood  in  quite  naedless  fear  of  It. 
The  contrasting  choruses,  therefore, 
must  inevitably  miss  their  effect. 

The  orchestra,  at  all  events  some 
portions  of  it,  did  scant  justice  to  Men- 
delssohn's score;  frequently  they  played 
with  a  blur— Mendelssohn,  who  set  hign 
store  by  clarity!— and  not  always  witti 
incisive  accent.  The  soloists  added  notn- 
ing,  by  firmness  of  rhythm,  to  that  gen- 
eral sense  of  security  which  alone  can 
lead  to  brilliancy  or  to  dramatic  eifeci. 
,    Dramatic    effect!    Where    was  the 
!  Elijah  who  broke  forth  like  a  fire,  whose 
words  appeared  like  burning  torches 
1  th'.'  man  of  God  d>  whom  mighty  kings 
'  were  overthrown?  Miss  Hayden,  Ihougn 
she    sang  smoothly    and  with  pretty 
voice,  made  no  sympathy  manifest  lor 
the    widow  woman    In  sore  distress. 
Angels  ministering   unto  Ehjah,  the 
prophet    Obadiah    with    his  glorious 
promise  from  God— where  were  they  last 
night,  where? 

Since,  thus  handicapped,  Mr.  Stone 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  make 
Elijah's  drama  tell,  he  did  the  next 
best  thing,  he  sought  for  the  utmost 
smoothness  possible.  The  altos  sang 
many  a  U-fitiful  phrase;  the  basses 
sang  with  noble  tone.  The  sopranos— 
too,  in  that  chorus— is  tt  "Blessed  Are 
the  Men  Who  Fear  Him"?— found  beau- 
tiful tone  at  their  disposal.  Wherever, 
in  short,  quiet  singing,  sustained  and 
church  choir-like,  would  do,  the  chorus 
sang  extremely  well. 

Everybody  knows  better  than  to  be- 
lieve tiiat  Mr.  Stone  will  rest  content 
with  suave  sin^ng  of  the  church  choir 
order.  He  has  a  musical  temperament 


of  a  quite  different  nature,  and,  to  sup- 
port this  temperament  he  has  the  abil- 
ity required.  More  time,  though— that, 
clearly,     nquiit^    oo.         R-  R-G- 


mPHONi  titARD 
1N14TH  CONCERT 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall 
.  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
>ir  14th  concert,  Mr.  William  F.  Hoi- 
mn  conducting  and  Miss  Rose 
Jalian,  the  Armenian  mezzo-soprano, 
iisting.  The  program  was  composed 
the  following  works:  Tschaikowsiiy 
-erture  1812;  Gilbert:  Salammbo's  In- 
cation  to  Tanith;  Strauss  Tales  from 
enna  Woods,  and  Goldmark's  Sym- 
lony,  "Rustic  Wedding." 

opening  overture  "1812,"  which  is 
II  of  storm  and  stress,  and  whose  gen- 
?1  character  is  thoroughly  national,  was 
wfed  with  vigor  and  full  appreciation 
te  incident!  Portrayed  by  the  mvjsic^ 
the  invocation  wliich  fo"owed,  Mi^s 
jse  Zulalian  represented  Salammbo 
wffhter  of  Hamilcar,  the  famous  gen- 
S  -of  ancient  Carthage  Standing 
Sie  on  the  summit  of  the  jnoo'iW 
See  of  Hamilcar,  with  arms  out- 
fed  toward  the  sky.  Salammbo 
httdpd  for  the  protection  and  favor 
^^nith     Zs  Zulalian's  voice  was 
Imlrably  suited  for  the  song,  and  h^er 
^  rich  tones,  her  plaintive  attitude, 
^  enunciation  and  appropriate  cos- 
me  aU  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
K  the  large  audience  Present  Any 
«Jftntic  circumstance  connected  with 
'Ziposit'on  exerts  an  influence  upon 
>p  emotional  effect  (based  on  the  as 
ciatZ  of  ideas),  both  on  the  P^aye^s 
ad  singer,  as  well  as  on  ^^^Jf.^" '^^s 
Uss  Zulalian's  prayer  to  Tanith  was 
.rvent  and  full  of  lyric  beauty.  , 
'Listening  to  music  becomes  more  than| 

we  ^sensatioiTwTienra^ifted  singer 
akes   you    feel   her   music    as  did 
Salammbo"  when  imploring  the  pro- 
,  ction  and  love  of  her  favorite  god- 
\  as— the  object  of  her  most  passionate 
•votion.  Miss  Zulalian  received  hea'-ty 
jplause  for  her  excellent  singing  and 
as  recalled  many  times.    Mr.  Gilbert, 
je  composer  of  the  music,  was  present 
Qd  shared  in  the  applause  of  the  num- 
er.    The  concert  closed  with  Gold- 
lark's  symphony,  marked  by  its  rich 
rchestral  treatment  in  picturing  the 
ierry-making  peasants,  none  of  which 
■as  lost  on  the  appreciative  audience 
lat  listened  to  every  note  of  'The 
iustic  Wedding."   In  token  of  his  sin- 
ere  devotion  to  his  orchestra  and  its 
rograms  Mr.  Hofmann  received  a  floral 
rlbute  from  friends  in  the  audience^ 

KREISLER  CONCERT 


Fritz  Kreisler,  assisted  by  Carl  Lam- 
on  as  accompaniist,  gave  his  second 
oncert  of  the  season  at  Symphony  hall 
esterday  afternoon.  The  program  was 
s  follows:  Bach,  Concerto  No.  1,  A 
ainor;  Vieuxtemps,  Concerto  No.  4,  D 
ninor;  Kreisler,  Introduction  and 
icherzo  i  for  violin  alone) ;  Gluck. 
ielodie;  Couperin,  Chanson  Louis  XIJI 
t  Pavane;  Dohnanyi;  Ruralia  Hun- 
arica  (tliree  Hungarian  rural  pieces). 
There  could  be  no  greater  apprecia- 
ion  heaped  upon  an  artist  than  Mr. 
Creisler  received  yesterday  afternoon. 
Jvery  seat  in  Symphony  hall  held  an 
nthusiastic  listener,  juding  from  the 
tpplause;  the  stage  was  crowded  and 
nany  more  people  stood  in  the  side 
lisles.  So  fervent  was  this  audience 
hat  Mr.  Kreisler  was  not  allowed  to 
Inish  playing  before  they  would  burst 
nto  hand  clapping.  In  the  Vieuxtemps 
Joncerto  this  was  particularly  so.  Xt 
vas  do'iblle.ss  meant  as  warm-heated 
ributi?  and  justly  so.  but  one  could  not 
lelp  but  wish  that  enthusiasm  had  been 
leld  back  until  a  few  of  Mr.  Kreisler's 
jeautfiul  last  notes  could  fade  naturally, 
lot  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
niddlp  of  a  selection  is  not  benefited  by 
in  interruption  of  this  kind. 

Tlie  concert  was  an  enjoyable  one. 
Mr.  Kreisler  did  not  play  down  to  his 
ludience  as  so  many  of  the  established 
srtists  do.  He  arranged  his  program 
:o  please  and  satisfy  the  more  discern - 
ng.  Th»re  are  those  who  will  argue 
■.hat  he  is  able  to  read  into  the  simplest 
tune  more  meaning  and  expression  than 
Is  found  elsewhere  but  one  .still  main- 
tains that  the  Bach  Concerto  No.  1 
is  not  a  simple  tune  for  the  beginning 
of  a  program. 

Does  Mr.  Kreisler  not  give  an  impres- 
sion of  grandeur  to  all  of  his  music? 
Even  the  Gluck  Melodie  with  all  of  its 
gentleness  and  beautiful  tones  did  not 
escape  this  estimable  quality.  Exquisite 
is  probably  the  word  which  best  de- 
scribes it,  and  the  Chanson  Louis  Xtll 
et  Pavane  as  they  were  played  yesterday. 
But  all  tastes  were  accounted  for.  Thc.se 
who  most  enjoy  the  dramatic  and  emo- 
tional quality  in  music  were,  given  the 
Vieuxtemps  fourth  Concerto  and  the 
I  rich  national  charactpristics  of  the  Hun- 
Ujajian  music  were  made  richer  under 


Mr.  Ki^isIlPrbow'. 

It  is  Hlways  pleasant  to  recall  the 
nipli'llv  and  scholarly  bearing  In  this 
-plendid'  musician.    Perhap.s  the  exub- 
erant applause  was  natural  ^"P^ess^on. 


IMISSBERGHEM 


Last  night  at  the  Copley-Plaza,  a 
friendly  and  enthusiastic  audience  that 
filled  the  hall  listened  to  a  piano  r2- 
cital  by  Carolyn  Bergheim.   Miss  Berg- 
helm  is  professedly  a  debutante,  a  nupll 
of  Ignace  Hilsberg,  pianist  and  teacher 
of  repute,  now  residing  in  New  York. 
As  a  debutante,  Miss  Bergheim  gave  a 
program  covering  the  most .  important 
pe?fods  in  the  literature  for.piano  Scar-^ 
wtti  Gluck,  Brahms,  Chopin  and  Cesari 
Franck  were  represented,  and  an  inter- 
esting arrangement  of  Strauss's  walt..es 

was  given  at  the  end  of  the  program.  Ti 
llu  thre  pieces  Miss  Bergheim  disclose, 
fa  sS^ngly  mature  technique 
feeling  for  ^fJ^X^^Zt^i 

raits^pS"^^^^^^^^^ 

I  Lfs  Liebestraum,  played  as  a 
fnco're^  Mli  Bergheim  gave  proof 
excellent  taste  and  sensitiveness  to  tl 

ToeUc  i-PO^islo  her  Miss  Ber, 

V,rith  all  this  to  her  c  eau,, 
heim  may  oonfidently  pursue  ne  ^^ 
with  a  view  of  higher  acm  ^^.^ 
music.   More  definite  stmcra  ^, 
more  balance  of , shadings  ano^  , 


SabTriomething  that 
l;<^,rin^  nromise  of  success 


James  Lauren  Ford,  who  died  In  New, 
York  last  Sunday,  frequently  visited 
Boston,  where  he  had  relatives.  H^ 
was  missed  of  late  years.  The  amputa- 
tion of  his  legs,  necessitated  by  disease 
deprived  his  many  friends  in  this  city  o^ 
his  company.  "Company,"  indeed,  fo 
he  was  most  companionable; 

Ford  was  a  brilliant  journalist,  a  keen 
satirist,  an  amusing  story-teller.  While 
jhe  was  associated  for  many  years  witl^ 
the  New  York  Herald,  he  was  a  valued 
contributor  to  Puck  in  the  glorious  days 
of  Bunner  and  Keppler;  he  wrote  for 
other  periodicals  and  edited  the  Porcu^ 
pine,  which  lived  only  a  year.  As  a| 
writer  of  short  stories  he  was  best  known 
by  his  "Hypnotic  Tales";  as  a  novelist,; 
by  "Dolly  Dillenback"  and  "Hot  Corn 
Ike."  He  told  the  story  of  his  literary 
'adventures  in  "Forty  Odd  Years  in  thei 
iLiterary  Shops";  an  amusing  book,  also 
Ivaluable  as  a  contribution  to  the  historyi 
|of  letters  and  the  theatre  in  New  York.i 
:is  most  characteristic  book  was  "The' 
-iterary  Shop,"  in  which  he  wrote  satiri- 
cally of  Harper  &  Bros.,  the  Century 
Magazine  under  the  editorship  of  J.  G. 
•Holland  and  his  successors,  the  McClure 
pfactory,"  and  parodied  contemporane- 
ous tales  written  after  the  manner  of 
rr.  S.  Arthur.  His  recollections  of  the 
New  York  Ledger,  as  owned  and  edited 
by  Robert  Bonner,  are  still  delightful 
(reading.    Some  of  the  writers  and  edi 


,Bi?H!e  MS  not  «"M'  -.uiuuii  I'll"  r'^^i- 
kveeks  ago,  a  few  days  before  the  doc- 
llors  ordered  him  to  the  hospital.  And 
it  his  beginning  of  the  end  of  his  long 
Ifight  came  shortly  after  the  happiest 
dav  of  his  life,  when  he  was  brought  up 
to  "the  city  to  a  friend's  ho\ise  and  was 
made  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  celebra- 
tion attended  by  nearly  every  Import- 
ant mah  and  woman  in  the  literary  and 
dramatic  worlds  of  the  city." 

"Bob  Stickney,  retired  circus  rider," 
died  recently  at  Miami,  Florida.  | 
As  a  schoolboy  in  New  York  city  60  i 
years  ago  wo  snatched  a  fearful  ioy 
when  master  and  guardian  were  not  | 
watching  us.    There  was  "La  Grande  ,. 
Duchesse"  with  the  never  to  be  forgot-  ; 
ten   Mme.   Tostee    and   the  excellent 
tenor,  Aujac.    Lydia  Thompson  and  her  | 
British  Blondes  were  playing  "Ixion"  at 
Wood's   Museum.     Bryant's   minstrels  I 
gave  amusing  burlesques,  as  "Lucretia 
Borgia "  with  Nelse  Seymour  as  the 
revengeful  duke,  and  "the  great  Ri- 
cardo"  as  the  duchess.    Carlotta  Pattl 
sang  in  "The  Magic  Flute"  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music;  Carlotta,  lame  and  witn 
a  metallic  voice  which  sounded  like  a 
barkeeper's  cracking  of  ice.  Then  there 
1  was  Lent's  circus. 

Robert  Stickney  was  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  at  this  circus,  riding  bare- 
back horses  to  the  number  of  eight  a., 
least,  perhaps  more.  He  was  a  nngu- 
larly  handsome  man,  handsome  of  face 
and  figure.  It  was  said  that  he  re- 
ceived daily  letters  from  women  of  iiigh 
and  low  degi-ee.  This  is  not  surprisuig. 
Did  not  Roman  matrons  pursue  gladia-I 
tors''  Did  not  Lady  Castlemaine  fall  in 
love  as  she  understood  that  word,  with' 
Jacob  Hall,  the  rope  dancer?  Not  to 
mention  the  Duchess  Josiane.  who  was 
enamored  of  "The  Man  Who  Laughs,  , 
until  she  learned  that  he  was  a  neer  o^ 
the  realm,  and  not  a  mere  mountebank. 

It  was  also  said  that  Stickney,  re- 
ceiving the  letters,  tpre  them  up,  and 
never  vouchsafed  an  answer  or  a  meet- 
ing We  see  him  now,  exulting,  as  he 
drove  at  furious  speed  the  horses  that 
he  straddled,  turning  and  waving  a 
hand  high  in  air  at  the  gaping,  applaud- 
ing crowd.  « 
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Innkeeper. 

Eoe  

E,art,v  D<i  Winter. 

Pnrllioii  

Athos  

Aramls. 


THE  MONGREL  YANK 

("A  Yankee  is  a  mongrel  mixture  ol  many 
races."— The  American  W'riter) 

I  don't  brag  about  my  blue  blood, 
And  I'm  no  descendant  crank, 

But  I  know  my  blood  is  true  blood — 
I'm  a  common  mongrel  Yank— 

I'm  a  snappy,  scrappy,  happy, 
Mongrel  Yank! 

In  the  roar  an'  gore  of  battle 
I'm  a  swearin',  tearin'  Yank! 

When  I  hear  machine-guns  rattle, 
Cuttin'  down  our  chargin'  rank. 

I'm  a  flghtin',  bitin',  blightin," 
Mongrel  Yank! 

Though  I  wander  from  Ungava 
To  Brazilian  jungles  dank — 

To  Hawaii,  or  to  Java, 
I'm  a  roamin,"  homin'  Yank — 

Not  a  stayin',  but  a  strayin', 
Prayin'  Yank! 

Be  it  lowland,  be  it  highland, 

For  this  one  thing  God  I  thank: 
There's  no  land  good  as  my  land! 

I'm  a  boostin',  boastin'  Yank— 
A  disgraceful,  faithful,  gi-ateful. 
Mongrel  Yank! 

ALLEN  QUADE. 


As  the  World  Wf.gs: 

Quick,  stop  the  presses  and  make 
over  to  include  under  the  head  of 
Cunning  Numbers.  Describe  her?  Just 
a  voice  and  a  smile— a  voice  all  full 
of  tessitura  and  a  smile  like  a  bat- 
tery of  Kliegs.  A  hostler  in  a  bookstall 
she  is  and  I'll  bet  she  could  have  sold 
vou  the  Complete  Sermons  of  the  late 
T  De  Witt  Talmadge  while  you  were 
shopping  for  Jim  Huneker's  "Painted 
Veils  "  I  was  buying  a  book.  Me?  Helno. 
I  gotta  book.  This  was  for  another  fel- 
low, and  three  bucks  it  nicked  me 
m^nT'^oTmine'and  a  HaAding  rne  the  parcel,  she  ^pea^^^^^ 
-  -  the  finif  and  trilled  to  the  croupie  . 
"Three  out  of  five."  "I  guess  thats 
going  pyorrhea  one  better,'  she  said 
Is  she  tendered  the  brace  of  Jackson 


IP  HALE 

COLONIAL     J  .lEATRE— First    pf  i 
formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Three  Mus- 
keteers,"   adapted    by    Wm.    Anthony  | 
McGuire  from  the  novel  by  Alexandre  , 
Duma.s:    lyrics  by   P.   G.  Wodehouse 
and  Clifford  Grey;  music  by  Rudolph ' 
Priml;   ballets  and  dances  staged  by 
lAlbertina  Rasch;  ensembles  staged  by 
.Richard  Bolesliivsky:  scenes  by  Joseph 
lUrban;    costuities    designed    by  John 
Harkrider.    Milan  Roder,  musical  con- 
ductor.   Florei^  Ziegfeld's  latest  pro- 
'  Iduction,  fli-st  seta  in  Washington.  D.  c. 
I !   The  cast: 

T„.=-^  '         .     .  .Robert  D.  Biirnx 

■  ■  ■      .  ."Naomi  Johi)»on 
.VIviCTiiip.  Osborne 
.  nelmar  Popiien 
Douerlnpp  R.  Dunibr  Me 
.  .JOBf-nli  Macaula> 

PIan-.^het  J   ^ff  f.^  4,'  f " 

The  Diilie  of  Biictinehaoi.  .•.■Jol"" 
'Am.e.  Oneen  of  rrai'<-'e.  • .  Vyvoime  D  Ar  > 

M     Tin  Tvfavillp        1  ...   JOnll  KIlliP 

r'n.  Richelie«y  w,^'''^'"'"n»r°J'.nt 

Louis  xni   .   B^^,""''"  S5.T,Tw 

Brother  .Toeeph .  .  1=""-  '^'^nLv^s 

^iihereiste   €atherino  Hayes 

Tl  ..Bo-sun.-.  .......  ..  .  .  .   .Rieharrt  Thon;.^";l 

Patrick   Raj  monti  0  Bneii  | 

The  adaptation  brings  in  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  famous  novel:  The  love  of 
Buckingham  for  Queen  Anne;  the  en- 
trance of  d'Artagnan,  his  boa-st>- ^^..^ 
audacity  with  the  sword,  f"  ^.--^lon 
by  Porthos,  Athos,  Aramls;' aTie  plots  oi 
Richeheu;  the  recovery  of  the  diamond, 
which  worn  by  the  Queen  at  the  ball 
put  the  Cardinal  to  confusion.  The 
three  musketeers  have  often  been  seen 
on  the  stage;  they  have  been  heroes  ol 
the  cinema.  They  are  always  welcome; 
always  to  be  remembered  gratefully. 
What  pleasure  the  magnificent  mulatto, 
magnificent  as  .spendthrift,  poseur,  nov- 
elist, has  given  to  the  world !  Unequalled 
in  world-appeal  except  perhaps  by  the 
Defoe  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  the 
"Don  Quixote"  of  Cervantes. 

Th"  story  in  this  musical  version  is 
coherent,  well-told.  The  interest  is 
maintained;  and  the  musical  interrup- 
tions are  less  irritating  than  usual,  for 
Mr  Friml's  melodies  have  true  arid 
varied  character,  his  ensembles  are  ef- 
fective. Only  in  the  long  aria  given  to 
the  queen  does  his  invention  play,  is 
he  seen  to  strive  after  the  grand  opera 
manner.  The  orchestration  is  rich.  In 
a  word,  the  music  is  that  of  a  gifted 
1  composer  with  an  instinct  for  the  thea- 
itre  And  even  the  numbers  that  at 
once  make  a  popular  appeal  as  the 
stirrinc'  but  simple  tune  for  the  tnree 
mjisketeers,  is  not  common-place,  nor  a 
bid  for  cheap  applause. 

AS  a  prod-action  alone,  "The  Three 
Musketeers"  is  well  worth  seeing.  -The 
scenes  afe  thoss  of  Mr.  Urban,  who  has 
here  shown  a  taste  free  from  any  bi- 
zarre   design    or    adventurous  color 
scheme    Tney  are  striking,  as  in  tne 
opening  scene,  and  that  of  the  convent; 
they  are  exquisite  when  they  are  to 
serve  as  a  background  for  remarkably 
--autifui  costumes,  as  "The  Garden  of 
^^uilenes."    And  for  episodes  that 
>not  apparently  call  for  any  dis- 
^of  originaUty  in  the  invention,  as 
-fhft  in  which  the  Cardinal  plays  at 
hfss  'anJ^plays  with  Plancher,  Mr.  Ur- 
ban again  delights  the  eye.    The  cos 
tnmes  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  wo- 
r^e"!  principals  and  chorus.    We  doubt 
U  anything  niore  charming  Jhas  been 
seen  on  a  Boston  stage  than   The  Gar 
den  of  the  Tuileries,''  with  the  evolu 
tions  and  groupings    of    the    graceiui  [ 
daSceis  and  the  final  assemblage  of 
jrcyaTy!  ladi^^  of  the  court,  cavahers-^ 
HS:^ors  the  male  principals  are 
pleasingiiij^gandac^m^^  ;^Ar^. 


Itors  satirized  were  friends  of  Ford's. 
iThey  had  the  good  sense  to  be  amused, 
[to  appreciate  his  wit.  We  heard  a  man 
|in  New  York,  wishing  to  curry  favor 
iwith  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  abuse  the 
absent  Ford.  Gilder  stopped  him  short: 
i'-Jim  Ford  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  a 
witty  writer.  There's  a  good  deal  of 
itruth  in  what  he  has  said  about  literary 
[conditions  in  this  city." 

Ford  was  never  tired,  writing  or  talk- 
ing, of  railing  against  "climbers,"  solemn 
ipretenders,  amateur  aesthetes.  We  hear 
him  now  describing  certain  "hoot-owls 
iof  culture."  Yet  he  was  fond  of  the 
old  society  in  New  York,  and  enjoyed 
association  with  its  members.  He  had 
Imany  close  friends  among  actors,  act- 
resses, managers,  writers,  painters.  Some 
one  asked  him  how  he  had  contrived  to 
be  connected  with  the  New  York  Her- 
ald for  so  many  years  imder  James  Gor- 
don Bennett.  "Whenever  I  hear  that 
Bennett  has  landed  in  New  York,  I  go 
at  once  to  New  Jersey  and  stay  there  till 
he  sails  for  Europe.  It's  fatal  to  be  seen 
by  Irim  in  the  office  or  for  him  to  be 
reminded  that  you  are  working  for  him." 
■  Jim  was  in  his  74th  year  when  he 
'  died.  After  he  lost  his  leg  he  made  his 
home  on  Long  Island.  He  never  mar- 
;  ried.  but  was  a  devoted  brother.  Hij 
sister  Mary  aided  him  in  compilini 
"Every  Day  in  the  Year:  A  Poetical  Epi- 
tome of  tlie  World's  History,"  publishec 
lin  1902.  This  anthology  contains  manj 
I  verses  not  easily  found  elsewhere.  ; 

The  New  York  Times  ended  its  obituj 
lary  notice  as  follows:  "Ten  years  agd 
ht  was  necessary  to  cut  off  one  of  his 
legs,  and  three  years  afterward  the 
other.   Two  years  ago  he  became  blind. 


wrappers^  -WHITED  SEPULCHRE. 

HOW  aboutT  the  others? 

(Beloit.  Wis.,  Daily  News) 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Carl  Peters  of  the 
Prairie  were  given  a  farewell  party 
Saturday  evening  by  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  About  35  were  present  and 
the  evening  was  spent  in  playing  bunco. 
Refreshments  were  served  and  11  pres- 
i  ent  report  a  most  delightful  time. 

ADD  "HORRORrOF  PROHIBITION  ' 

(Mavwiiod  Heralri) 
TO  RENT— SLEEPING    ROOM  FOR 
one  or  two  men:  close  to  L  and  Mad- 
ison-st.  cars  and  ginger  ale  factory. 
1220  S.  ISth-av.,  Maywooo. 

iusketeIs' 
at  colonial 


Itn.^  Aram(sar-e  especially  v^ll  por- 
traved     Mr.  Owen's  Richelieu  apd  Mi. 
Serwent's  Louis  XIII,  Mr.  Clarke's  Duke 
of  Buckingham  have  historic  PlausibU-  , 
itv    D'Artagnan's  boast  that  he  is  the  • 
best  swordsman  and  the  best  lover  in 
France  does  not  seem  to  be  an  id  e 
one     A  pleasing,  manly  singer  this 
D'Artagnan.    The  portrayal  was  so  ex-  1 
cellent  that  his  little  speech  after  the 
first  act,  in  which  he  dispelled  tne  il- 
lusion not  only  by  taking  off  his  wig. 
but  by  assuring  the  audience  that  if  he 
had  been  here  with  "The  Vagabond 
King"   the  success   of   that  operetta 
would  have  been  greater.    Here  was 
d'Artagnan  the  Gascon,  but  out  of  the 
frame.     Miss    d'Arle    sang  agreeably 
when  she  did  not  force  her  voice  and 
leave  the  true  pitch.    The  same  may 
be  said  of  Miss  Segal.   Miss  Osborne 
was  a  fascinating  Lady  de  Winter.  The 
comedian  was  Mr.  Allen  who  wasgaBls- 
ing  in  the  approved  conventidnal  way 
supposed  to  be  natural  to  the  servant 
of  a  swashbuckler.    The  large  chorus 
and  the  large  orchestra  did  excellent 
work.  ^ 

But  the  Jttst  act  did  not  end  until  | 
20  minute^ast  10.  Surely  there  must 
be  cutting  if  the  performance  is  to  be  ! 
within  reasonable  hours.    The  audience  i 
was  greatly  pleased. 
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I'WAYOFTHEWORLU; 

REPERTORY  THEATRE— "The  Wa> 
o£  the  World,"  Congreve's  comedy,  in 
fiv:  acts. 

The  cast: 

■i; ,      I-  of  the  Prolo:.!;' 


«— slZrm  sunblants  iiu»-  0^  male  character  siUQies.  ana  narry 
TnSaTlefsT^on  earth  in  Fox.  with  Beatrice  Curtis,  two  mus.ca. 


(1 


Mr.  Mason 
Mr.  Roberts 
Mr.  0»eii« 
Sir.  Siroom 
Mr  Kaversham 

to  Miraoeii   .  ■  ■  •  •  •  ■  Bowyeer 
-  footman  .v.  . ".v. v. . .  i 

 ■ .      Mrs.  GeorKe 

  Mrs.  PaviUi? 

JJ^fy   Mrs.  Ri.-karfi 

The  .1.-.,  Warrior  Mr;.  K-^orts 

Tlie  l'n'i>fn.v  Man  J>ir.  isuiieii 

Of  .Congreve's.  play  not  a  word  need 
be  written  now.  Down  the  ages  great 
people  has  discussed  it;  Thackeray 
among  them,  Meredith.  Leigh  Hunt 
Let  those  therefore,  who  wish  to  know 
how  Gongreve  stands  with  the  world, 
turn  to  the  printed  words  of  the  great. 
Of  Congreve's  play,  though,  as  U 
reached  the  stage  last  night,  we  have 
all  the  right  to  an  opinion,  great  and 
smaJl  alike.  ,  .. 

"Some  plot  we  think  he  has,  quoth 
Mr.  Mason  in  his  admirably  recited 
prologue.  "Some  plot  indeed!"  the 
words  may  be  allowed  their  modern, 
colloquial  expression.  So  much  plot 
Congreve  devised,  and  that  so  intricate- 
ly, that.no  mortal  who  had  not  read  the 
play  could  guess  what  the  folk  were 
about.  Every  man,  so  much  seemed 
clear  was  carrying  on  with  some  other 
man's  lady  or  lady  love,  or  at  least  he 
had  been  carrying  on.  or  hoped  to  pre- 
sently. Everybody  plotted;  the  ladies,, 
the  gallants,  the  men  servants,  the  mala 
servants,  the  dowager.  But  just  who 
stood  arm  in  arm  with  whom — conjec- 
ture was  not  easy. 

It  mattered  less  than  one  might  sup-  I 
pose.  If  a  spectator  felt  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Millamant  and  so  hated  the  sight 
of  Mrs.  Marwood,  then  indeed  he  would 
want  to  know  just  what  mischief  the 
latter  was  up  to.  But,  in  truth,  how 
could  he?  Mrs.  Marwood  and  M.-'s. 
Millamant— and  for  full  measure,  Mrs. 
Fainall,  too— all  spoke  alike,  looked 
alike  dressed  alike,  moved  alike,  ladies 
ot  fashion  all,  full  of  pretty  airs  and 
graces,  apt  at  the  play  of  those  little 
modish  machines,  vheir  fans,  all  skilful 
I  ai  a  court  "plongeon."  all  alike  witty, 
jlitterlng,  artificial,  hard. 

So  with  the  men.  They  all,  be  they 
fool  or  knave,  buSo,  hero  or  villain, 
whisked  their  coat  tails  about  with  an 
air  mighty  droll,  made  amusing  play 
with  the  quizzing-glass,  and  spoke  quite 
trippingly  their  Stuartian  speech.  Too 
trippingly,  perhaps,  they  spoke  it,  to  the 
loss  some  times  of  its  wit.  Verisimili- 
tude, most  like,  lay  not  too  close  to 
Congreve's  heart;  he  held  more  by 
point,  by  sparkle,  the  mighty  plain 
sp?cch  he  used,  by  the  way,  came  sel- 
dom to  hearing  last  night;  one  young 
gentleman  took  refuge  in  a  whisper,  the 
others  in  omission  or  synonym. 

A  person,  then,  off  the  street,  would 
1  surely  have  stared  in  amaze  last  night. 
'  He  would  have  liked,  probably,  the 
charming  costumes,  the  ease  an'!  grace 
of  movement,  the  pleasant  flavor  of 
formal  speech,  the  wit  when  he  could 
catch  it.  In  the  clever  dance  of  Mr. 
Roberts  he  surely  would  have  rejoiced. 

But  what,  the  man  would  have  asked 
his  neighbor,  was  it  all  about? 

R.  R.  G.  1 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Grant 
Mitchell  in  "The  Baby  Cyclone,"  com 


 Ions  of  Mrs.  Hurley. 

continually  perplexed  Mr.  Mead- 
ows, solid  and  helpful  binker  betroth"' 
to  the  fair  Lydla,  finds  his  lot  cast  with 
that  of  Hurley,  first  because  he  inter- 
vened In  the  Hurley's  bickering  matcl; 
after  Gene  had  asserted  himself  and 
'Old  Cyclone,  and  secondlv  becans^;  h'; 
fiancee  turned  out  to  be  the  purchaser 
He  and  Hurley  adopt  th"  p'itf"-m.  nl 
"we  men  must  stand  together,"  althougl; 
each,  for  his  own  reasons,  wishes  th( 
other  success  In  getting  the  dog,  ovei 
which  their  women  are  fighting 


comedy  and  motion  picture  stars,  ar 
the  features  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith'. 
Theatre  this  week. 

Ella  Shields  is  the  original  "Burling- 
;on  Bertie."  Harry  Fox  has  been  the 
star  o£  many  musical  comedies  and 
motion  pictures.  With  his  association 
they  present  the  "Bee  and  the  Fox,"  a 
bit  of  music  and  comedy. 

Edward  J.  Lambert  is  a  comedian  of 
a  new  kind.  He  offers  a  travesty  en- 
tlt^led  "The  Fashion  Plate  of  Vaude- 
ville." He  was  seen  recently  In  the 
Greenwich  Village  Follies. 
Harold  Yates  and  Cooper  Lawley,  re- 


Mr.  Cohan  has  obtained  clever  bur-  ""j^^'^  „'t;'iir„'^*A""In,^a=torT~riP  fi'ivp 
lesquc  effects  by  giving  the  two  womer  coy^'ns  ™™*"n^f  ^one,  MiHard  ar 
tragic  lines  of  devotion  commonly  asso-  """^  "  Millard  ar 

ciated  with  mother  love.  A  temporarj 
solution  is  reiched  when  it  is  decided, 
after  airing  the  matter  in  court,  thai 


RUSSIAN  PLAY  In  FILM  \ 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

"Ivan  the  Terrible"  Acted  by  Mem- 
bers of  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
"Ivan  the  Terrible,"  a  film  drama 
based  on  historical  fact,  acted  by  mem-' 
bers  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  direct- 
ed by  Juri  Taritch  and  presented  by 
Artkino  at  Symphony  hall  this  week 
with  the  exception  of  Saturday. 

All  eood  pessimists  should  see  this 


picture  and  they  would  turn  optimists 
cording  artists  and  "songsters  oe  iuxe,-_|  J^aturallv  even  concerning  the  pieseni 
with  a  program  of  songs;  Millard  and  ,      ^^.^^^^^  •  - 


[suttior 


Marlin  in  a  timely  act  of  humor,  "Col- 


The  acting   is  intense, 

 _    nor,  "Col-I""^    "j":-an(j  realistic.    Costumes  and 

lege  Capers";  "Any  Family,"  a  comedy  "'f'^'  nrooertits  used  in  the  film  were 
;f'te;Tiring'The' mar,^r'*in^  courr'thai  sketch  based  on  what  author^H-^^  L'JJe'dTy" the  Moscow  museum^  L.  M- 
a  cor  t^^^i^^^m"!  :^'L'S^       •trir^Girto'n^  ^eonidoff   -  Ivan,  .^^a  v...  chara^^^ 

snail  come  to  na  nome  as  the  Pet  si  ^  ^j,^  ^^^j  ^^^3...  and  Bohn  and  Bohn ,  ^"'f " 

in  "Just  a  Rehearsal,"  complete  the )  czar  ^  ine^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
vaudeville  program.  '  j  o     thp  sta^e  dees  not  go 


-„     as  the  pet'sj 

nursemaid.  In  the  third  act  all  char- 
acters gather,  after  the  manner  of 
people  in  plays,  at  the  home  of  Lydia. 
It  is  there  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  always 
the  pacifier  and  fixer,  springs  his  glori- 
ous coup  of  introtlucing  a  fresh  crate 
of  Pekes  so  that  both  women  shall  be 
happy  and  neither  shall  be  dogless. 
But  horror  upon  horrors,  Mrs.  Webster 
suddenly  falls  prey  to  the  dread  tootsy- 
wootsy  malady.  Then  one  brave  and 
hardy  mariner  upon  the  troubled  sea 
of  matrimony  takes  the  helm.  Mr. 
Webster  shows  the  younger  men  the 
trick  of  "take  your  hat,  and— out."  The 
three  ladies  think  it  over  until  far  Into 
the  night,  at  length  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  husbands  are  better  than 
dogs.  But  the  gallant  Mr.  Cohan's  con- 
science gets  him  in  the  end,  and  he 
gives  the  ladies  the  break  for  the  final 
curtain. 

There  are  a  lot  of  fat  parts  in  this 
easy,  rollicking  play,  which  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  a  farcical  treat- 
ment of  the  "Craig's  Wife"  theme. 
There  is  the  vaudeville  cop  and  janitor 
stuff  for  Messrs.  Allen  and  McCarthy, 
quasi-philosophical  Theodore  Roberts 
stuff  for  Mr.  Morris,  and  sophistication 
and  cusswords  for  Georgia  Calne.  All 
God's  chullun  got  sure-fire  lines,  to  the 
great  delight  o£  the  audience. 

  H.  F.  M. 

St.  James  Theatre.  "Mary's  Other 
Husband,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Larry  Johnson.    The  cast: 

Harvev  P.  Marshall  Walter  Gilbert 

Limp.v  Laniiigran  Samuel  T.  Godlrey 

Elmer  Paisley   John  Winthrop 

Dr.  Gcralti  Niles   Harry  Wadswcirlh 

Officer  Shea   Frank  Charlton 

Mary  Marshall   Clara  Joel 

Svlvia  Allen   Etiilh  Spcare 

Florence  .\inslee  Marion  Swayne 

Stella   Mary  Hill 

1  A  hilarious  evening's  entertainment  is 
'provided  by  Mr.  Johnson's  rapid  fire 
farce  comsdy  and  the  St.  James  The- 
atre audience  laughed  itself  pretty  near- 
ly into  hysterics  over  the  comic  situa- 
tions of  the  play  and  the  extraordinary 
predicaments  which  its  various  people 
<  contrive  to  get  themselves  into  and  out 
of. 

The  plot  is  a  pleasing  tangle.  Mrs. 
Marshall,  to  satisfy  a  domestic  exigency, 
is  driven  to  draft  her  unlucky  husband 
as  a  hired  butler,  in  his  own  house. 
His  job  is  to  impress  a  cross-grained 
uncle  who  is  coming  to  visit  the  pair 
and  who  intends  to  bestow  avuncular 
forgiveness  on  them  for  having  eloped 
against  his  wishes — and  incidentally,  to 
make  over  a  few  bonds  as  a  sort  of 
peace  offering,  to  their  infant.  An- 
other exigency  requires  the  presence  of 
the  husband,  and  the  obliging  young 
friend  of  a  neighbor  assumes  the  part. 
The  real  husband  is  not  let  into  the  se- 
cret of  this  little  arrangement.  Then 
the  pretended  spouse  is  discovered  to 
be  the  fiance  of  another  house  guest.  A 
burglar  is  introduced  and  an  officious 
policeman  and  the  brew  is  tolerably 
complete. 

The  Keith-Albae  players  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  the  greatest 


snoken  drama.  The  stage  dees  not  go 
!S  the  lengths  of  cruelty  that  the  screen 
Indulges. 


CONTINUING  I  '"^"lirstory  of  a  man  who  wanted  to 

ATTRACTIONS  I 


Majestic-"Yours  Truly,"  musi- 
cal comedy  starring  Leon  Errol. 
Last  week. 

Plymouth— "Straight  Thru  The 
Door,"  William  Hodge's  latest  play 
in  which  the  author  stars.  Third 

"^^Shubert  —  "Gay  Paree,"  revue 
with  large  cast  headed  by  Charles 
"Chic"  Sales.    Last  week. 

Wilbur— "The  Road  To  Rome," 
Robert  Sherwood's  comedy  star- 
ring Jane  Cowl.  Last  three  weeks. 

Copley— "Yellow  Sands,"  Eden 
Philpotts'  comedy  with  E.  E.  Clive 
in  principal  role.   Third  week. 

I 'DIVINE  WOMAN'" 


fly  and  built  himself  wings  like  a.ba.^ 
is  also  told.  He  was  a  serf  and  ordered 
beheaded  for  succeeding.  This  U  •  filn^  \ 
which  is  meant  for  deep  thought  wen  to  1 
he  DOint  of  being  a  neurotic  picnic,  but  , 
It  m^  be  given  credit  for  its  exceUent  1 
detail  and  acting.  vmkt 
"The    Doll,"    a   comedy   by  Ernst 
Lubitsch,  is  also  on  the  program. 


"THE  GAUCHO"  OPENS 

AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

Douglas  Fairbanks  Returns  in  Thril- 
ling Film 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  as  agile  and  thrill- 
ing as  ever,  flashes  on  the  screen  at 
Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre  this  week  as 
'  The  Gaucho."  Doug  brings  to  life  a 
new  adventurous  character  in  "The 
Gaucho."  Lupe  Velez  is  appealing  a.<i 
Doug's  new  leading  ladv 


ri  Th 


"Csiivu 


m.  Divine  wom.n.".  I 


I  "COHENS  AND  KELLYS 

IN  PARIS"  AT  OLYMPIA  ^ 


preseniea 
the  State 
following  cast. 

Marianne  

Legrande 


Greta  Garbo  | 
 Lare  Hanson  , 

■  ■Lowell  Sherman 

■  PoUv  Morani 
■Dorothy  Gumming 


Mme!  Pisonier-  i^u.o.-.,  

mSI.  zi^t  ^""'^  iVttle  or  no  dif-^   — ^     ,  , 

far  it  has  .made^liwie^^o^y  ^^^^   ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  country  ^augl 


George   Sidney,   Vera   Gordon  anc 
Kate  Price  in  Cast 
"The  Cohens  and  Kellys  in  Paris, 
now  being  shown  at  the  ScoUay  Squar 
Olympia.    "The  Cohens  and  Kellys," 


So  ia.1  'i„V"'irinrt    of    a   SLUjjf   1    fiv-i-"'^    - 

ference  what  Kina     ^^^^^    She  con-  ^all  for"  more,  until  the  producer   

be  fascinating;  to  make  th^  Laemmle,  was  compelled  to  mak  ttof 

Sarshe%sgivensee^^^^^^  ^Hh  the  furthefc 

amusing.   In  this  Pno''"^'           before.)  ,rfvp„h„rp,<;  of  the  Irish  and  Jewis 
'SmoA  fo  do^^  ™  .nm| 


The  cast 

V 


Miiriey  

Meadows  


,  a  mile-a-minute  clip  right  up  to  the 
T  H«ii.b»v  clever  denouement.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  cap- 
■  A^nef  GiideaUtal  as  the  bewildered  spouse  masque- 
.'Naii  Sunderland  radina  as  a  butler.    Mr.  Wadsworth 


,  ,rley   .Siunicer  Tra.-y 

'Vebster  Natalii-  Moorhead 

I   Charles  F.  »!oCarthy 

Kcllcik    Jo.sr-ph  Allen 

Robert  Webster   William  Moirie 

Mrs.  Robert  Webster  :..(;pcMK'ia  Came 

Edwanls  Oliver  Pntn.im  1 


_    _    loerianti  radlna    as    a    DULier.      mi.    vv auswui  m 

joiTn' T^Doyie  contributes  a  smart  bit  of  work  as  the 


because  she  has  inore 
is,  from  all  ^"t^^He^'chafacteristics  o 
feauVJn^  f  healthy  Mar^ 

°  Shorn  of  Miss  Garbo's  personality  the  I 

&\tlly  it  is"not  shorn  of  Miss  Garbo 
for  more  than  a  half  a 
nrisinely  this  actress,  who  is  advertisea 
?s  the  screen  siren,  turns  a  sweet  1  ttle 
^^tS'try  girl  and_  she  is  so  versa^U  e  that 


adventures  of  the  Irish  and  Jewis  Jj,) 
families.  The  acting  is  just  what  on 
would  expect  of  the  first  rate  casi 
which  includes  three  members  of  th 
original  "Cohen-Kelly"  cast.  These  ai 
George  Sidney,  Kate  Price  and  Ver 
Gordon. 


If  one  opening  at  random  '"1 
Beautiful  Mrs.  Graliam  and  the  Cat 
cart  Circle,"  by  E.  Maxt«ne  Grabs 
(published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Coi 
pany),  should  read  on  page  220:  "E 
fore  starting,  Charles  developed  a  cou; 
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willing  but  blundering  substitute  and 
Mr.  Winthrop  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired as  the  uncle. 

Edwards::.: . :::::.-::::.  :::..oi.ver  p„tn„m  ,  For  the  women  m  the  cast  miss  Joei 

Maid   Doris  Fr<cn\an  outdid   herself  m   the  part  01  Mrs. 

-McCracisen  Bariowe  Borland  I  j^iarshall,  whose  fertile  imagination,  ro- 


Suppose  the  eyes  fell  on  the  accou 
of  Gen.  Charles  O  Hara,  much  -notic 
at  Nice,  "an  extraordinary  figure 
jackboots,  with  a  double  row  of  saus: 
curls  projecting  on  either  side  cf  \ 
toupee:  he  was  one  of  the  14  illeg; 
mate  children  brought  back  to  Engia 


An  uncomprehending,  pop-eyed  Pe- 
kingese with  a  yellow  ribbon  arotmd  his 
neck  causes  all  the  trouble  in  this  typi- 
cally facile  Cohan  comedy,  which 
opened  here  last  summer,  and  is  now  re- 
turning after  an  tmieiterrupted  rim  in 
New  York.  Grant  Mitchell  and  Spencer 
Tracy  win  the  major  honors  of  the  piece 
as  the  fiance  and  husband  who  refuse 
to  share  their  ladies'  caresses  with  the 
canine  root  of  all  evil. 

Gene  Hurley,  it  appears,  has  been 
leading  an  agonized  existence  ever  since 
his  Jessie  lost  her  heart  to  the  wriggling, 
ball  of  tan  fluff  which  he  gave  her  in, 
an  unguarded  moment.   His  home  re-' 
sounds  with  "mamma's  little  tootsy-' 
I  wootsy,"  and  "preshum  li'l  darlin' "  and 
!  the  idolized  pup  must  take  his  meals. 
'  at  table  with  them  and  sleep  at  the' 
foot  of  their  bed.    "Cyclone,"  as  the 
dog  is  called,  because,  forsooth,  he  was! 


mantic  inventiveness  and  inability  to 
adhere  to  the  truth  lands  her  in  such 
a  peck  of  troubles.  Miss  Speare  makes 
a  most  personable  neighbor  and  Miss 
Swayne  captivates  in  the  role  of  the 
injured  fiancee.  And  don't  omit  from 
a  review  of  the  bright  spots  in  this 
production  the  admirable  bit  of  char- 
acter work  contributed  by  Miss  Mary 
Hill,  as  Stella  the  maid.  Her  name  may 
be  last  on  the  bill  but  she  was  a  serious 
contender  with  everyone  else  for  the 
centre  of  the  staga  when  she  was  on  it. 

A  clean,  bright  and  most  amusing 
piece.    J-  ^-  ^■ 

CHARACTER  DELINEATOR 
FEATURES  KEITH  BILL 

Ella  Shields  of  London  and  Comedyj 
Sta's  Head  Program 
Ella  Shiek    London's  great  delineator 


'^S^^i.^VBc'  a"e(wd*  UtUe  country  girl  fore  starting,  Charles  aeveiopea  a  cou; 

!v,         Paeer  face,  unsophisticated;  which  he  thought  might  alarm  Mar; 

\  onH  nlfln  clothing.  It  isn't  long,  i  one  might  conclude  that  the  handsoi 

KvPr  before  she  finds  her  true  love,  1  ^oiun^.-^jth  its  illustrations  was,  aft 

^^rJn^h  soldier  who  deserts  the  army  ^.^jy  another  chronicle  of  small  be 

?•  f  w   .fteals  for  her  and  then  Im- '   fv,»  f^n  nn  t.hp  ar.mu 

for  her,  steals  »  hero.  Lars  Hanson 
Tcomplishls  toil  dual  charax^ter  role 
very  creditably,  using  his  B«at  m- 

^irSorl  Snfef  w^?n  mS| 

tGreta  Garbo)  rising  to  the  heights  01  1  ^^^^  children  brought  back  to  Engia 
theatrical  fame  while  her  lover  is  saieiy  ,  j.^^  father,  the  second  Lord  Tyra 
in  iail  but  when  he  returns  fo.  a  lasi  1  j^^^  j.^.^  return  from  the  ambassadc 
look  at  her  she  loses  her  gT^P  "J^n  ship  m  Portugual,"  would  not  a  reac 
remarkable  acting  a'^'l'^-  *t,.r  „n  on  '  say :  "That's  more  like  it,"  and 
on  the  stage  and  says  she  can    go  "  • ,  ^^^^^  j^j^^        j^g^^  ^^^^  about  t 

™ft'm'rv"s"o^d'L"thTauC'a^^^^^^^  '■'^'^  ^"^  ^' 

farm  with  her  true  love.  ^^^^^^^ 

Lowell  Sherman,  as  .    pyc>l-i  ciuuc  <iii  eiaouiatc  picaniujcs  vm  1- 

Marianne's  theatrical  career,  is  e^^-  .  j^^^^.^^  g„  ,.eferences  to  weath 
lent,  Polly  Moran  as  the  !,^'i?*^^?f  trivel  compliinents  and  coughs."   This  reso! 


"German  Lady,  Mile.  Von  Verack,  w 
sailed  down  the  Dance  in  a  Bell  Ho 
and  Arms  extended  in  a  most  extraore 
nary  manner." 

The  editor  in  the  preface  says  "the 
has  been  a  determined  endeavor  to  e 
elude  all  elaborate  preambles  (in  t 


ran  as  the  l^'i^^^^g^.^i^'e  compliinents  and  coughs 
of  the  hero  is  pod  and  ^oes!  has  been  followed  in  th 

for  comedy,  but  Dorothy  oumu^ije  ^^^^  j^j^^^.g         entertaining,  sht 

not  make  I^™^-  „  W  direction  ding  a  pleasing  light  on  manners  a 
an  over-acted  ^"'^'ri  hv  the  work  customs  in  Ru.ssia,  England.  Prance  a 

is  excellent  if  one  can  juugc  j  Lowell  the  American  colonies.  The  reader  s. 
of  Greta  Garlw,  I^rs  tianson  ^  ^^^^^  .^^  •■Kitcat"  portrait  of  the  beau 
Sherman,  but  the  P"^'"'gVjjcie  for  the  ful  Honorable  Mary  Cathcart.  wife 
is  only  interesting  as  a.       ^  ^  Thomas  Graham,  painted  by  Gainsbi 

star.    ough,  migh,t  ask  for  a  footnote  to  t 

word  'Kitcat."  a  note  running  son 
thing  like  this:  a  portrait  less  than  f 
length  but  including  the  hands,  s: 
to  l\ave  been  ;.o-callcd  because  the  d 
ing  room  of  tho  Kitcat  Club,  founc 
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.1"  ;  -  igii  01  jamcs  n,  \va>,  nuiiK  wuii 
lOiiraKs  of  the  member^  and  was  too 
ow  fjr  half-si.".p  portraits.  The  In- 
lulsitivG  reader  of  Deacon  Brodie's  trial 
msht  wish  to  trace  the  quotation  in 
iady  Christian's  letter  to  her  son.  Bro- 
lie,  ft  -  poor  unhappy  creature."  had  not 
ollowed  the  precept  or  warning  -'of 
he  author  of  following  lines,  who  I  for- 
;t: 

"  'Trust  not  the  fii-st  false  step  of 
Guilt 

It  hangs  upon  a  precipice.' " 

The  ninth  Lord  Cathcart,  father  of 
lary,  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
athenne  the  Great.  The  author  says 
t  a  close  friendship  between  Lady 
athcart  and  Catherine  would  be  un- 
ilnkable.  '  The  letters  give  an  atmos- 
here  of  dignified  detachment."  Per- 
aps  because  all  letters  were  liable  to 
s  opened  and  read  by  the  Empress, 
here  are  accounts  of  coasting— most  of 
»e  noblemen  were  aided  by  peasants  in 
managing  the  sleds.  Catherine  played 
;ribbage."  At  supper  when  the  plates 
■ere  changed  a  guest  pulled  a  string 
hich  rang  a  bell.  The  plate  went 
Dwn  a  hole.  The  guest  wrote  on  a  slate 
hat  he  wished  to  eat  and  the  dish  [ 
ime  up.  (Was  there  not  an  arrange- 
,ent  lilce  this  at  the  suppers  of  Louis  ! 
:v?)  There  is  a  description  of  Cath-  ■ 
•ine's  dress,  coiffure,  jewels,  but  noth-  [ 
[g  about  her  lovers  as  lovers.  Oather- 

gave  at  the  baptism  of  Catherine  ' 
athcart   a    magnificent  diamond  ai- 
•ette.    The  child's  father  sold  it  "on 
■r  behalf"  for  £800.   There  is  mention 
'Convulsion  lozenges." 

We  should  like  to  know  more  about 
[rs.  Sabin,  whose  first  husband  was 
imes  fleet;  her  third  the  eighth  Lord 
athcart;  the  fourth  an  Irishman,  Mc- 
uire.  She  said  of  her  marriages;  "The 
■St  was  to  please  my  parents;  the  sec- 
id  for  money;  the  third  for  a  title;  the 
)urth  because  the  Devil  owed  me  a 
■udge."  As  she  refused  to  make  over 
ir  property  to  McGuire,  he  imprisoned 
^r  in  his  castle  for  16  years.  She  was 
eed  only  when  he  was  killed  in  a 
ael.  There  is  an  entertaining  glimpse 
Lord  March,  afterwards  "Old  Q," 
ho  talked  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
ith  the  17 -year-old  Louisa.  Another 
,  irprising  story  is  told  of  Lady  Ligonier. 
5  le  married  "dear,  good  Durham,  who 
.resses  her  when  she  is  good  and  whips 
;r  with  a  horse  whip  when  she  is 
lughty."  I 
(The  fashionable  word  for  betrothed 
1776  was  "promis,"  not  "fiance."! 
Miss  Howe  frightened  Louisa  by  afCect- 
g  everything  masculine:  "When  she 
'm^  ies.  boots,  and  she  told  us  herself  what 
asides  that,  which  I  leave  you  to 
less."  O  modest  Louisa! 
At  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kings- 
n.  though  there  was  a  table  with  all 
MkTts  of  cold  eatables.  ever.vbody  carried 
ovision.  "The  fashion  is  to  have  a 
)rk  bag  full  of  sandwiches,  biscuits  and 
ird  eggs.  Some  have  wine.  I  always 
a  little  ashamed  of  eating  in  this 
(jjjiblic  manner." 

ol  *  Mary's  sister  Louisa,  as  wife  of  Lord 
iseaiormont,  ambassador  to  Prance,  saw 
tjUch  of  Parisian  life.    Before  she  left 
igland  she  sent  Mary  Graham  a  pat- 
rn  for  an  "Italian  nightgown."  How 
i  this  differ  from  an  English  one? 
le  saw  in  Paris  the  wits,  belles  and 
aux,  and  gave  thurnbnail  sketches  of 
em.    We  meet  "Mme.  du  Defland," 
'|ind  at  80.  but  going  about  as  if  she 
f  Call  IS  not.   Should  one  wear  rouge  except 
court?    Parisian  streets  were  shabby 
d  smelly.     Many  of  the  common 
fmen  dres.sed  "in  short  bed  gowns,  no 
Siys  and  very  dirty." 


The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  at  Al- 
.li^orpe.  heard  Mr.  Garrick  read  two 
;  jjtts  of  "Macbeath"  (sic).  "It  froze  my 

;;iiK,'»d." 

J  Two  Cathcarts  were  in  British  service 
,'.  ring  the  American  revolution.  They 
w  the  festivities  at  Philadelphia  in 
.  nor  of  Sir  William  Howe.   Maj.  Andre 
'"'■^  is  among  the  revellers.  William  wrote 
";  'm  New  York  in  1779  about  the  licen- 
lusness  and  gambling  of  the  vouno 
Eo?4n  of  fashion.  '  " 


_  The  Grahams  toured.     Sailing  for 
4  >orto.  tliey  were  captured  by  an  Amer- 
lin  privateer   (1780),  but  were  well 
tl;ated.    At  Torinko  it  was  considered 
wUgraceful  to  milk  cows.    What  was  a 
ilK'icarde"  that  Mary  bought  in  Paris'^ 
ioic  chie  Cathcart  wrote  to  them  from 
asgow  that  a  new  playhouse  was  to 
opened  there,  "to  the  great  grief  of 
,.  my  of  the  professors."    Charles  de- 
fribcd  life  at  Calcutta  in  1783.  Jane 
t!}d  Mary  entertained  Robert  Burns  at 
jtulair  Athole.    One  w6uld  like  to  know 
■(■4  jre  about  the  supper  at  Ladv  Spen- 
.j^r's:  three  tables  with -t)esert  frames 
,on  each,  representing  a  fairy  tale " 
le  showed  Bluebeard  with  Anne  on  the 
^■;,„wcr  and  the  galloping  brothers. 

There  are  pages  about  the  French 
;volution.  Thomas  wrote  that  Louis 
ii'  d  Marie  Antoinette,  endeavoring  to 
*  :ape.  should  have  traveled  in  a  shabby 
^ "  o-whceled  chaise;  "the  King  might 
°*  sily  have  made  a  Jew  of  himself  by 
addition  of  a  beard." 

i,pr>-  are  17  illustrations,  15  of  them 


poi|raUs.    Tnere"Is  a 
'  names. 

Let  us  add  tlaat  Charles  Greville, 
'  who  was  the  "protector"   of  Emma 
I  Hart,  afterward   Lady   Hamilton,  was 
"sombre,  sententious  and  cold  as  the 
agates  he  coUecteci."    Greville  Wiis  a 
!  relative  of  the  Cathcarts.    When  she 
1  was  Lady  HamiVon  they  proved  stead- 
!  fast  friends  andl  went  to  Calais  to  see 
her  in  her  last  9irdid  days. 

THIRD  CONCERT  OF  I 
APOLLO  CLUB  GIVEN 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  its  third  con- 
,  cert  of  the  sea.son,  la.st  night  in  Jordan 
hall.  This  was  the  program; 
)  Song  of  the  World  Adventurers,  Con- 
verse; J'ai  Pleure  en  Reve,  Hue;  Le 
iPapillon,  Pourdrain;  Ariette.  Vidal;  La 
j Belle  du  Roi,  Holmes;  Celtic  Hymn, 
Roberton;  A  Dirge  for  Two  Veterans, 
Hoist;  Tinker.  Tailor.  Forsyth;  selec- 
tion from  Wagner's  "Parsifal!"  arranged 
by  Percy  E.  Fletcher;  Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  Me,  Dvorak-Smith;  Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot,  Reddick;  Do  Not  Go  My 
Love,  Me  Company  Along,  Evening,  Hage- 
mann;  Song  of  the  Open,  La  Forge;  De 
iCampdown  Races,  Foster;  arranged  by 
iRalph  L.  Baldwin;  Laudate  Dominum, 
Converse. 

I  The  new  conductor,  Mr.  Thompson 
jStone,  made  no  bones  whatsoever,  wise 
man,  about  calling  in  such  assistance 
as  would  lend  variety  to  a  program  by 
men's  chorus.  He  summoned  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Porter,  with  her  fine,  well- 
schooled  .soprano  voice,  to  sing  two 
groups  of  solos  as  well  as  the  solo  in 
that  amusing  ballad  by  Forsyth  about 
.voung  Molly  O'Keefe;  in  that  same 
piece  he  made  use  of  the  smooth  rocal- 
;ism  of  Dr.  William  Parks,  baritone. 

To  accompany  Hoist's  Dirge  he  nad 
i  v;ind  in.^.truments  at  hand,  and  -Irunis. 
j  Two  trumpets  and  four  trombones  came 
!  into  play  in  Mr.  Converse's  "Laudato 
Dominum."  And,  for  the  Celtic  hymn 
and  the  V/agner  excerpt,  Mr.  Stone  did 
not  hestitate  to  secure  eight  women 
singers  from  the  Impromptu  Club. 

Mr.  Stone  showed  good  sense;  tone 
of  one  character  may  easilv  fall,  how- 
ever deftly  it  be  colored.  Why  not  makt 
use  of  contrast?  The  marked  improve- 
ment, however,  in  the  Apollo  Club's 
work  between  the  first  concert  this 
year  and  the  third,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  make  the  pvening  interesting 
without  outside  help  at  all. 

This  chorus,  of  course,  has  long  sung 
well.  Now,  though,  it  sings  better,  with 
warmer  tone  and  more  expression;  its 
soft  sounds  now  have  body  and  bite. 
With  admirable  skill  Mr.  Stone  has  se- 
cured a  nicety  of  finish  that  still  does 
not  get  in  the  way  of  vitality.  Skilfully, 
too,  Mr.  Stone  has  brought  about  a 
neatness  of  articulation  that  does  no 
damage  to  that  legato  v/hich  is  the 
foundation  of  good  singing.  More  power 
to  him,  and  may  his  good  work  go  on! 

Of  tile  agreeable,  well-planned  pro- 
gram the  most  interesting  item,  on 
paper,  was  Hoist's  setting  of  .Whitman's 
Dirge.  Hov/  many  years  ago  must  it  ' 
have  been  than  F.  L.  Ritter  wrote  piano  j 
music  to  accompany  a  recitation  of  the 
poem?  Charles  Wood,  too,  made  a  set- 
ting for  bass  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Hoist,  by  his  sensitive  use  of  sombre 
timbres  from  brasses,  by  his  drums  that 
deepened  gloom,  did  secure  a  certain 
emotional  effect.  He  turned,  further- 
more, his  fine  feeling  for  rhythm  to  full 
account.  His  themes,  though,  sounded 
palti-y,  quite  unworthy  of  Whitman's 
great  theme.  Not  too  gratefully,  fur- 
thermore, did  Hoist  write  for  voices-  he 
asked  injudiciously  much  of  tenors' 

The  singers,  facing  the  difficulties 
bravely,  sang  the  piece  impressively 
And  directly  after  it  thev  delighted 
everybody  by  their  vocal  adroitness  in 
Forsyth's  ballad,  by  their  lively,  spring- 
ing rhythm.  And  how  musically  thev 
phrased  it!  r.  q 


SYMPHONY  PLAYS 
HANDEL  CONCERTO 

Pursuing  his  purpose  for  the  audi- 
ences of  the  Tuesday  afternoon  series 
of  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  arranged 
the  following  program  for  yesterday: 
Handel,  Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  D 
major  for  string  orchestra  (Messrs. 
Burgin  and  Theodorowicz,  solo  violins; 
Mr.  Lefranc,  solo  viola;  Mr.  Bedetti, 
solo  violoncello);  Mozart,  Symphony,  E 
flat  major  (K.n.543),  Tchaikovsky, 
Symphony,  No.  6,  B  minor,  "Pathetic." 

Some  might  say  that  Handel's  Con- 
certo and  Mozart's  Symphony  are  more 
modern  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
more  contemporaneous  than  Tchaikov- 
sky's music,  for,  according  to  some,  the 
"Pathetic"  has  aged.  There  is  ,  now  a 
return  to  Handel,  whose  fame  was  ob- 
scured for  a  few  years  past,  by  those 
who  afiect  to  worship  every  phrase, 
every  note  of  the  old  cantor.  Certain 
English  critics  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  Handel  had  not  made 
-his  home  in  London,  English  music 


"illd  hnvc  ci'r'.rlijiirfl  quirki  r  :n 
Im  ilhriiitly.  Cut  i:>  any  coniposi  i  julul 
English  than  Handel? 

Surely  the  vivacity  of  the  fast  move- 
ments in  the  Concerto  played  yester- 
day and  the  serene  solemnity  of  the 
Largo  are  not  German,  not  Italian. 
There  is  no  need  of  partisanship  In 
the  case  of  Handel  and  Bach.  Each 
is  great  in  his  own  way,  but  to  us  the 
way  of  Handel  is  more  human,  far  less 
pedantic. 

As  for  Mozart,  there  has  been  a  sur- 
prising interest  of  late  in  the  man 
and  his  music.  "Surprising"  since  three 
of  his  operas  and  three  of  his  sym- 
phonies were  alone  thought  worthy  of 
consideration  for  many  years.  And  here 
again  there  is  no  need  of  rivalry  be- 
tween him  and  Beethoven.  If,  as  it 
has  been  said,  Mozart  could  not  have 
written  the  symphonies  that  followed 
Beethoven's  "Eroica,"  which  is  only  a 
supposition,  it  might  also  be  said  that 
Beethoven  could  not  have  written  many 
of  Mozart's  compositions.  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky is  as  happy  in  his  interpreta- 
tions of  18th  century  music  as  he  is  in 
putting  before  his  audience  the  music 
(of  the  advanced  moderns^ 
I  Nor  has  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic" 
j  symphony  aged  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  It  is  still  the  overwhelm- 
ing revelation  of  a  soul  that  move.'= 
I  the  soul  of  others.  It  is  not  easy  to 
1  believe  that  Tchaikovsky  was  dissatis- 
j  tied  with  the  mighty  lamentation  that 
serves  as  the  finale ;  that  he  thought 
of  rewriting  it,  but  he  was  a  self- 
1  torturer,  seldom  satisfied  with  his  work, 
jas  he  was  afraid  of  life  and,  still  more, 
lOf  death. 

j  The  third  concert  of  this  series  will 
jbe  given  March  13  and  will  include 
Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  and  the  Symphony 
in  A  major,  "Italian,"  op.  90;  Rimsky- 
Korskov,  Symphonic  Suite  "Schehera- 
zade" after  "The  Thousand  Nights  and 
a  Night"),  >ep.  35.  C.  M.  D. 


Capua,' 
rino." 


'■ras  with  Hannii' 
H-m  are  entitled,  "Ai.nu.'^ 
one  is  called  "Annibale  m 


The  Parisian  publisher,  Ernest  Plam- 
marion,  bethought  himself  of  a  collec- 
tion, "Les  Amours,"  books  about  the 
love  affairs  of  famous  men  and  women 
written  by  authors  in  good  repute.  Thus 
to  Andre  Antoine  was  intrusted  the 
writing  of  "La  Vie  amoureuse  de  Talma." 
Maurice  Donnay  considered  the  amorous 
adventures  of  Musset. 

"Hannibal  was  a  very  pretty  fellow  in 
those  days,"  said  one  of  Congreve's  men. 
In  "The  Road  to  Rome,"  now  playing 
in  Boston,  HatMiibal  is  represented  as 
being  turned  from  thoughts  of  military 
conquest  by  a  womatj's  wiles.  Is  there 
historical  foundation  for  this  dramatic 
episode?  Suetonius  dwelt  more  or  less 
mqiipinnslv  on  the  gallant  exploits  of 

Julius  Caesar  in  his  days  of  comparative 
leisure,  and  the  old  gossip  raked  to- 
gether all  facts  and  rumors  about  the 
love  affairs  of  the  Emperors.  How  about 
Hannibal? 

One  must  turn  to  Plutarch  and  read 
his  comparison  between  Hannibal  and 
Scipio  Africanus.  We  quote  from  the 
translation  by  Sir  Thomas  North.  (By 
the  way,  in  the  catalogue  of  a  New  York 
bookseller,  received  a  few  days  ago,  this 
translation  is  attributed  to  "Sir  Thomas 
More"!)  We  keep  Sir  Thomas's  spell- 
ing.  He  is  speaking  of  Salapia; 

"This  is  the  city  where  Annibal  fell  in 
fancy  with  a  gentlewoman,  and  there- 
fore they  greatly  reprove  his  immoderate 
lust  and  lasciviousnes.  Howbeit  there 
are  others  that  greatly  commending  the 
continencie  of  this  Captaine  say  that  he 
never  eats  lying,  and  never  drancke 
above  a  pint  of  wine,  nether  when  he 
came  to  make  warre  in  Italy,  nor  after 
that  he  returned  into  Africk.  Some 
there  be  also  that  say  Annibal  was  crue'.l 
and  unconstant,  and  subject  to  divert- 
such  other  vices;  howbeit  they  make  no 
manner  of  mention  of  his  chastitie  or 
incontinencie.  But  they  report  that  his 
wife  was  a  Spanyard,  borne  in  Castulo. 
a  good  towne;  and  that  the  Carthagini- 
ans graunted  her  many  things,  and 
trusted  her  very  much,  bicause  of  the 
great  faith  and  constancie  of  that  na- 
tion." 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Hannibal  on  the  stage.  Thomas 
iCorneille  wrote  a  tragedy  (1669)  which 
failed.  The  hero  was  represented  as 
cold  and  inactive.  Scudery,  Deprades. 
Riuperoux  also  wrote  tragedies  taking 
him  for  the  hero.  We  read  of  Mari- 
k'aux's  "Annibal":  "The  policy  of  the 
jRomans  is  skilfully  developed.  The  pas- 
felon  of  love  is  represented  only  with  a 
sort  of  dignity  and  nobility." 

Thomas  Nabbes  s  "Hannibal  and  Sci- 
piw  '  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1635.  As  it  was  acted  before  women 
appeared  on  the  stage,  Ezekiel  Fennc 
took  the  part  of  Sophonisba.  A  tragedy 
similarly  entitled,  by  Ramkins  and 
Hathwaye,  was  brought  out  in  1600. 
Prof.  Nichol's  historical  drama.  '  Han- 
nibal," Is  dated  1873.  There  are  nearlv 


Mr.  Philip  Merivale,  now  playing 
Hannibal  in  "The  Road  to  Rome"  and 
giving  an  admirable  portrayal  of  the 
character,  ha.s  long  been  interested  In 
the  career  of  the  great  soldier.  Thi.'s 
admiration  led  him  to  write  his  play, 
"The  Life  and  Death  of  Hannibal." 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  this  week  comprises 
Walton's  "Sinfonia  Concertante,"  trr 
orchestra  and  piano  (Bernard  Zighera, 
one  of  the  harpist"!  in  the  orchestra, 
pianist);  Prokofleff's  "Scythian"  suite 
and  the  first  symphony  of  our  old 
friend  Johannes  Brahms.  Walton's 
Concerto  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  January  of  this  year  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety in  London.  The  reviews  were 
favorable.  Walton's  overture  "Ports- 
mouth Point,"  .suggested  by  one  of  Row- 
landson's  prints,  was  enjoyed  by .  the 
Symphony  audience  when  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky conducted  the  first  performance 
of  it  in  this  country. 

The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  on  the 
return  will  be  as  follows:  Vivaldi,  No. 
2  from  "The  Four  Seasons";  D.  G.  Ma- 
son's Symphony;  Rachmaninoff's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  3  (Mr.  Horowitz,  pianist), 
and  the  three  familiar  excerpts  from 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  make  one  or  two  corrections  In 
my  article  on  the  New  England  Mu- 
seum of  Sunday? 

In  speaking  of  Lucille  and  Helen 
Western,  I  am  made  to  say;  "these 
young  ladies  being  at  this  time  but 
years  old,  respectively,"  when  it  should 
have  been  "2  and  1  years  old,  respec- 
tively." 

A  distinction  with  a  difference. 
There  may  have  been  "statutes"  In 
the  upper  hall,  but  I  prefer  to  think 
they  were  merely  statues. 

PRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

The  players  at  the  Barn  in  Joy  street 
will  bring  out  Eugene  O'Neill's  "Great 
God  Brown"  next  Monday  night. 

The  Habima  Company  will  give  a 
single  performance  of  "Jacob's  Dream" 
on  Monday  evening,  April  2,  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House. 

Apropos  of  "SaturdJiy's  children," 
soon  to  be  seen  here.  A  correspondent 
asks  for  the  old  rhymes  beginning 
"Sunday's  Child,"  etc. 

MORE  ABOUT  "DIPLOMACY" 

After  all  that  has  been  said  here 
about  Sardou's  "Diplomacy"  in  this 
country,  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  Boston  Museum's  brilliant  perform- 
ances could  have  been  overlooked.  It 
strikes  me  more  forcibly  through*  the 
fact  that  "Dora"  was  the  second  play 
I  ever  saw.  when  a  wee  bit  of  a  child. 
It  opened  the  regular  season  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  in  1878  with  Annie  Clark, 
Dora;  Marie  Wainwright,  Zicka;  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Vincent,  the  Marquise  De  Rio 
Zares;  Mrs.  Fred  Williams  as  Lady  Hen- 
rietta Fairfax.  Sadie  Martinet  made 
her  first  appearance  with  the  company 
as  Mion  the  Maid.  Henry  Crisp,  the 
leading  man  of  that  season,  played 
Julian,  and  William  Warren  the  older 
brother,  then  called  Lucien  Freval.  Al- 
fred Hudson,  George  Wilson  and  others 
were  in  the  cast. 

A  little  later  it  was  revived  as  "Di- 
plomacy" and  Miss  Clark  acted  Zicka, 
which  she  always  played  afterwards. 
"Diplomacy"  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing favorites  of  the  Museum  players  and 
its  patrons,  and  was  frequently  revived, 
as  were  the  old  English  comedies,  up 'to 
the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  the  | 
regular  Museum  company,  which  Bos- 
tonians  should  never  have  allowed  to 
happen.  KENDALL  WESTON. 

Elly  Ney,  pianist,  w^ill  play  in  Jordan 
hall  tonight.  Bach-d'Albert,  Passaca- 
glia.  Mozart,  Sonata,  C  minor.  Brahms, 
Intermezzo,  Rhapsodie,  E  flat  major, 
Prokofieff,  March,  Pick-Mangiagalli. 
Dance  of  Olaf.  Debussy,  Soiree  dans 
Granade;  Dance,  Peux  d'Artifice.  Chopin, 
Etude,  A  flat  major.  Nocturne,  G  major. 
Scherzo  B  flat  minor.  Schumann,  Sym- 
phonic Variations. 

Myra  Hess  will  give  a  recital  next 
Saturday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall. 
Bach,  French  Suite  in  G.  Chopin,  So- 
nata, B  flat  minor.  Brahms,  V/iltzes 
from  op.  39.  Albeniz.  Evocation  and  El 
Puerto.  Granados,  Maja  et  le  Rossi- 
gnol.  De  Falla.  Le  Recil  du  Pecheur  and , 
Oa«s«  AitueUe  du  feu.  ' 
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The  BOstxDn  Sinlonietta,  Arthur  Fied- 
ler, conductor,  gave  a  concert  last  nightj 
in  Jordan  hall,  ^ith  the  assistance  of 
Pauline  Danforth,  pianist.  Schoen- 
berg-s  "Verklaerte  Nachf  excepted^ 
vnth  which  the  concert  began,  every- 
thing heard  was  heard  for  the  first  time 

in  Boston.  j  .  u 

If  some  contemporary  trifle  had  taK- 
en  the  place  of  the  Schoenberg  sextet, 
the  large  audience  perhaps  would  have- 
felt  as  content.   For  the  company  were 
out  for  modernity,  no  doubt  about  that, 
and  Schoenberg,  whatever  his  later  ec- 
centricities, was  up  to  no  tricks  when 
:he  wrote  of  those  lovers  in  the  m.oon- 
light.    Under  the  most  favorable  con- 
'diUons  that  night  music  of  his  always 
;  sounds  too  long.    Yesterday  evening, 
'With  something  more  piquant  to  come, 
his  setting  of  the  moonlit  scene,  the 
woman's  gloom,  the  man's  magnanimity 
the  final  radiance    of    man.  woman 
night  —  monstrous  long  It  seemed  tc 
people  waiting. 

Stravinsky's  "Ragtime,"  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  sounded  none  too  short,  bu'^ 
that  and  its  like  were  what  th' 
world  had  come  out  for  to  hear,  so  o 
complaint  there  could  be  none  at  all 
The  music  proved  once  more  whalt 
scarcely  needed  proving  again:  Mos' 
people  do  best  when  they  keep  thch 
place. 

It  well  may  be  that  Stravinsky,  1 
lus  "Ragtime"  piece,  pointed  the 
to  wonders  that  can  be  done  with 
Idiom,  both  musical  and  instrumental^ 
of  the  dav.  But  music  he  wrote,  to  the 
ears  of  some  hsteners.  mighty  dull;  the 
radio  offers  brighter  entertainment 
every  night  of  the  week.  The  audience 
j  however,  led  by  authority,  applauded 
enthusiastically. 

1    Next  came  Honegger's  concertino  for 
I  piano  and  orchestra.  Here  was  mu£ic 
'  easy  to  follow.  Miss  Danforth  played  a 
:  little  theme  like  one  of  those  in  piano 
teaching  book  of  the  second  grade  of 
difficulty.  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  it  mignt 
be  called,  or  "In  the  Garden,"  or  "Play 
Time."  With  all  patience  she  played  it 
again,  and  again,  and  on  and  on,  while 
he  orche.stra,  first  one  instrument  and 
then  another,  answered  her  politely.  The 
movement    did    not    last    long:  us 
monotony  had  not  time  to  turn  painful. 

A  pastoral  followed,  music  with  a  hint 
ot  atmosphere  about  it.  music  which 
offered  Miss  Danforth  an  opportunity 
more  grateful  than  five-finger  exercises. 
To  make  the  pastoral  note  umnistak- 
able,  Honegger  presently  did  away  with 
the  real  charm  that  lay  m  thlj  move- 


As  the  Woild      -tr  '■ 

Recently  I  heard  two  college  students 
discussing  with  all  due  seriousness  the 
theory  of  relativity.  Across  the  room 
two  more  were  comparing  experiences 
and  conquests  among  the  ■women.  In 
one  corner  a  grind  was  memorizing  a 
m.athematical  formula  that  meant  noth- 
ing to  him.    A  condescending  shark 
was  conducting  a  seminar    for  the 
dumb-bells  who  had  failed  to  cram  for 
an  exam.  Not  far  from  me  a  man  was 
boasting  that  he  had  done  no  study- 
ing thus  far  this  year.  Another  group 
were  absorbed  in  a  discussion  of  the 
latest  sport  news,  and  had  conveniently 
forgotten  work.    A  lively  bull  session 
was  in  progress  and  while  the  talkers 
were  few  .the  listeners  were  many.  An 
English  major  was  reading  the  latest 
copy  of  "Smutty  Stories."  while  a  soph- 
omore had  discovered  Boccaccio's  "De- 
cameron." A  freshman  was  hidden  be- 
hind a  huge  geography  book  which  had 
cost  $4.75,  book-store  prices.   A  group 
of  politicians  were  condemning  every 
existing  institution  but  their  criticisms 
were  entirely  destructive.    A  few  big 
men  of  the  college  were  arranging  the 
class  elections  in  accordance  with  the 
fraternity  no-deal  agreement.  In  a  far 
corner  a  man  was  trying  to  study. 

L'ARC. 
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ment's  first  pages,  and  took  refuge  In  | 
sound*,  suggestive  indeed  to  a  person 
who  has  Uved  on  a  farm.   The  littie 
concerto  ended  with  a  vei-y  bright  piece, 
popular  music  Indeed,  but,  as  Fanny 
Squeers  put  it,  more  genteel.  People 
liked  the  concertino.   Surely  it  could 
not  have  been  better  played,  by  Miss 
Danforth  and  orchestra  alike. 
I    A  bit  of  Kammermuslk  by  Hlndemitii, 
op    24,    No.    1.    closed    the  concert. 
"Wildly  "  he  wanted  the  first  movement 
played;  no  doubt  the  players  did  their 
best,  but  "wild"  they  could  not  make 
that  music.    A  second  movement  left 
but  faint  memories  behind  it.  The  third, 
ja  Uttle  quartet  for  flute,  clarine*!  bas- 
!  soon  any  a  tiny  bell,  sounded,  from  its  i 
!  preitv  play  of  color,  very  agreeable. 
I    The  fourth  movement,  the  program 
note  savs.  probably  owes  Its  sub-title, 
"1921."  to  the  aftermath  of  the  war. 
"Vloleni,"  the  note  calls  the  movement; 
"the  trumpet  breaks  forth  into  a  popu- 
lar German  fox  trot  with  the  entire 
orchestra  pla>-ing  In  10  different  keys 
at  Once. '  But  it  did  not  sound  one  half 
so  bad.    And  where  was  the  violence? 
Noisy,  yes.   and  bouncing,   and  very 
diverting  In  its  way.   ■\Molence.  though,] 
and  the  war?  Surely  the  program  WTiter  I 
went  a.^tray.  ii 
The  performance  by  the  orchestra  was  \  \ 
excellent,  or  so  It  seemed  to  a  person  j 
who  did  not  know  the  music.  Of  what ; 
was  m.ost  worth  while  Mr.  Feidler  un-  i 
ouestionably  made  the  most.    Because  I 
he  could  not  make  dull  music  lively,  or  j 
trivial  music  "wild"— that  is  not  his  ! 
fault.    At  least  he  gave  us  opportuniry  ' 
to  judge  for  ourselves,  and  for  that 
we  owe  him  much.  R.  R.  G. 


A  BEDTIME  STORY 

We  have  received  letters  asking  anx- 
iously whether  Snowshoe  Al  has  given 
up  the  practice  ot  telling  stories  to  the 
little  ones  that  they  may  go  happily  to 
sleep.  He  is  still  contributing  to  the 
joy  and  the  mental  development  of  the 
bright-eyed  Augustus  and  the  blue-eyed 
Arabella.    Here  is  his  latest  story: 

Evening  has  fallen,  my  cherub,  and 
the  sandman  is  calling  you  to  the  arms 
of  Morpheus!  Papa  Is  going  to  relate  a 
cunning  little  episode  between  a  rabbit 
and  a  wolf.  I  should  prefer  to  talk  to 
you  about  poetry,  or  obituary  notices,  or 
these  damned  magazine  editors,  buj^ 
these  silly  animal  stories  are  considered 
quite  the  thing  for  papooses,  so  nere 

^°Little  Reginald  Rabbit,  his  face  dis- 
torted with  oain,  wended  his  miserable 
way  through  the  forest.  He  was  doing 
'  large  quantities  of  moaning  and  groan- 
ine  for  one  of  his  legs  had  just  been 
nipped  off  and  It  didn't  feel  any  too 
good  However,  he  kept  going,  although 
he  couldn't  keep  his  thoughts  from  his 
lost  leg.  A  half  mile  in  the  rear  (and 
gaining  constantly  on  his  intended 
nrev)  came  WiUlam  Wolf,  a  brutal  devil 
with  a  fiendish  look  upon  his  features. 
Needless  to  say,  he  soon  overtook  his 

^""Salutations,"  remarked  Will.  "I  ob- 
serve you've  had  some  misfortune. 

"True,"  moaned  little  Reginald,  my 
left  hind  leg  has  just  been  nipped  off 
in  a  brutal  trap." 

"X  found  said  leg,"  stated  William. 
'  It  was  one  of  the  juiciest  legs  I've  ever 
eairn.  I  think  I'll  try  another!"  And 
so  he  bit  off  another  of  Reginald  Rab- 
bit's hind  legs,  despite  Reggie's  earnest 
obiectlons.  "Now,"  .said  the  woh.  I 
bei'eve  I  shall  try  an  ear!"  And  woUid 
you  beheve  it.  Lambkins?— he  bit  off  one 
01  Reginald's  ears.  He  did  so.  Then 
he  bit  off  the  other  ear.  By  this  tims 
Reginald  was  very  angry,  but  that, 
fiendish  old  wolf  devil  only  laughed  and 
bit  oft  his  other  two  legs!  Then  m: 
chewed  his  nose  ofif,  after  which  he— oh, 
Lambkins,  vou  mustn't  cry!  Did  papa 
scare  Precious?  There,  there,  Daddy 
will  sing  Lambkins  a  soothing  little  lul- 
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iian's  march  she  tossed  oft  as  brazenly 
as  though  all  were  well.  A  bewitching 
deftness  she  had  ready  for  the  Italians 
dance  a  dazzling  technical  display  for 

° r&"r^erwhen  perhaps  she 
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sical  powers,  not  to  say  her  ^rt^sts 


conscience. 


R.  R.  G. 
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aoie  lo  ,7nriprtaken    with  the 

vestlgation  was  'i"°fj^^if,?' report  Sir 
result  that  on  getting  mj  lepo 
James  Murray  took  out  a  doze 
or  so  from  the  page  P»o«  ^" 
,st.tuted_,^or  them  4^^^^  de- 

in  the  United  States  between] 
'veloped       the  ^"'''  ^  j    instances,  as 
1844  and  \848,  m  ear  y 
well  as  m  the  Pni^se      v      ^  ^j^h 
platform,'. It  is  ff^^°5,'''*n'^Xch  persons 
the  material  Pl^" or  m  on  wmcn  P 

meet  and  PU''\>'=ly,^P!f''i840)  Although 
in  united  f^'^\^,'^^^^tnl' senses  i\ 
^4°cTb.  ^t^fs  mirorigm  h^ad  no  direct 
connection  with  these^  ..^^ 
It  o'^casiorially  happens,  a^^  ^^^^ 

burke"  fn'i  to  the  time,  even 

can  be  traced  almost  to         ^^^j,  but 
to  the  very  ^^y.  of  its  mv  ^^^^ 
such  instances  are  extremely  r^^^. 
in  most  .cases  all  that  can  ^^^^^  . 

give  an  approxirnate  aaie^  j^^,. 
lould  be  very  ^^IV^^/SVdScussion. 
1  form."  m  the  1B44.  Never- 

was  not  used  here  before  1B44^_^^^  ^^^^  | 

r^^iS^^^iT''' 

future,  was  iif^"^^^^  MATTHEWS. 

illELlYNEY,  PIANIST, 


(  1  v-<r 


Today  is  the  meeting  ot  our  Con- 
tributors' Club.  Now  that  educators  are 
in  solemn  session  and  President  Lowell 
has  had  his  say  about  high  schools,  we 
.listen  to  'L'Arc,"  who  writes  to  us 
about   


labv: 

"Poor  Jesse  left  a  wife  to  mourn  for 

his  life- 
Three  children,  they  were  bra-a-a-a-w; 
Oh,  that  dirty  little  coward  who  shot 

Mr.  Howard  .  . 

HzE    lai-l-i-i-d    Jesse    James    in  his 

gra-a-a-a-ve!"       SNOWSHOE  AL. 

•ROCKER,"  "GONDOLA,"  PLAT- 
FORM' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mrs.  TroUopc  s  use  of  "rocking  chair" 
(1832)  is  the  earhest  among  my  notes, 
though  my  next  runs  it  very  close,  being 
dated  1833:  "Seating  herself  in  the  rock- 
mg  chair,  she  drew  a  long  breath  and 
thus  addressed  me"  (Gen.  G.  A.  Mc- 
Call's  "Letters  from  the  Frontiers,"  p. 
264).  Olmsted's  "rocker"  (1857)  is  bet- 
tered by  a  year  in  Mrs.  Charles  Robin- 
son's "Kansas":  "A  large  Boston  rocker, 
with  mahogany  squab-seat  chairs  and 
cricket  made  up  the  movable  furni- 
ture" (p.  215).  "Gondola"  (In  various 
forms)  is  found  much  earlier  than  1777. 
Thus  on  Dec.  11,  1694,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire council  "Ordered.  That  Wm.  Fur- 
ber  keep  a  ferry  from  his  house  at 
Welchman's  cove,  to  transport  travellers 
over  to  Oyster  River;  .  .  .  and  that 
the  said  W.  Furber  keep  attendance 
and  a  sufficient  boat  or  gundaloe"  (N  H. 
Provincial  Papers.  11.  147).  Other  ex- 
amples are  dated  1697,  1723.  1728.  1754. 


EUy  Ney,  pianist,  played  this  program 
last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  before  an 
audience  well  pleased:  Passacaglia, 
Bach-d'Albert;  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
Mozart;  Intermezzo,  C  major,  Rhapso- 
die,  E  flat  major,  Brahms;  March,  Pro- 
kofieff;  Danse  d'Olaf,  Pick-Mangiagalli; 
Soiree  dans  Granade,  Danse,  Feux 
d'Artlfice,  Debussy;  Etude,  A  flat  major. 
Nocturne,  G  major.  Scherzo,  B  flat 
minor,  Chopin;  Symphonic  variations, 
Schumann. 

It  was  masterly  art  that  came  last 
night  to  exhibition.   Already  in  the  last 
few  years  Mme.  Ney  had  shown  herself 
a  magnificent  interpreter  of  Beethoven, 
Schubert  and  Chopin;  her  performances 
j  on  two  occasions  stand  because  of  their 
happy  combination  of  temperament  and 
!  musiclanliness.  in  a  high  place  among 
I  those  remembered  these  many  years. 
I    Last   night,    though,    whatever  the 
'  cause,  Mme.  Ney  was  not  In  the  vein. 
She  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  use  the 
;  significant  old  Irish  phi-ase,  "all  out 
■  of  tune."  So  there  stood  her  tempera 
ment  as  good  as  gone;  not  by  a  blaze 
could  she,  last  night,  sweep  her  hearers 
off  their  feet. 

Thus  out  of  sorts,  Mme.  Ney  might, 
like  one  or  two  other  performers,  have 
sulked  or  stormed.  Or  she  might  have 
rim  off  her  evening's  work  Indifferently. 
But,  ii/'.eed,  she  paid  her  audience  a 
finer  respect,  she  played  as  well  as  she 
could. 

"As  well  as  she  could,"  when  speaking 
of  Mme.  Ney,  means  playing  with  the 
technique  that  commands  tones  of  many 
colors,  tones  ranging  from  a  pianissimo 
that  is  ethereal  up  to  a  sonority  equal  to 
an  organ's.  It  means  security.  It  means 
i  rhythm  and  accent  beyond  the  compre- 
]  hension  of  most  players,  melodies  ex- 
quisitely moulded,  and,  above  all  else, 
'  it  means  a  musically  intelligent  planning 
for  every  note  of  every  piece — no  flound- 
ering, no  trusting  to  luck. 

Her  full  effect  Mme.  Ney  could  not', 
attain  last  night;  it  lay  not,  for  the 
moment.  In  her  power  to  make  long 
pieces  engrossing.  Because,  however, 
she  was  of  a  mind  to  do  her  best,  cer- 
tain short  pieces  she  played  remarkably 
well.  For  the  Brahms  intermezzo  she 
found  a  rhythm  and  a  tonal  quality 
that  let  it  the  charm  that  some  people 
always  felt  sure  was  there,  though  no- 
body else  has  made  it  apparent.  A 
Brahms  waltz  she  also  played  delight- 
fully, the  Chopin  study,  too.  The  Rus- 


We  read  that  this  week  was  cele 
brated  as  National  Turkish  Batl 
Week.  The  N.  Y.  Sun  exclaimed  on  las 
Monday:  "It  promises  to  be  the  bigges 
thing  anybody  has  ever  done  for  th 
bath  in  this  country  and  the  big  mei 
in  the  bathing  game  are  fairly  gnash 
Ing  soap  In  their  anxiety  to  do  the  pub 
lie  a  service."  (In  the  good  old  days  c 
the  "drayma,"  vigorous  actors,  shlnln 
[  in  "Damon  and  Pythias,"  "Macbeth"  c 
"Under  the  Gaslight"  were  known  8 
I  "Soap-chewers.") 

I    A  bathtub  in  American  houses  Is  rs  per  a 
1  longer  used  chiefly  for  potted  plants  c 
1  as  a  receptacle  for  coal.   The  humble 
I  cottage  on  the  Cape  must  now  have  : 
least  three  bathtubs,  and  the  sudden  w 
rich  insist  on  one  for  every  "mastei  »™ 
bedroom,"  guest  room,  two  In  the  cella  ^ 
one  for  every  serving  maid's  chambe 
not  to  mention  a  luxuriously  appoint! 
bathroom  for  the  honorable  mistress 
the  house.    In  this  respect  we  are  f: 
In  advance  of  effete  monarchies  aiM 
tottering    republics.    We    spoke  la 
Wednesday  of  that  entertaining  boo 
"The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Graham."  Phys 
clans  prescribed  for  Mary  Graham 
health  cold  baths  at  home,  but  on 
wooden  or  tin  tubs  were  known  in  ai 
Perthshire  house  in  1777,  so  Thomas  s 
his  wits  to  work. 

He  hesitated  about  a  permanent  bulU 
Ing  for  bathing  purposes  In  the  hot 
or  in  the  field  where  the  springs  we 
"but  as  there  is  a  necessity  to  have  o 
I  believe  a  wooden  bath  that  might 
placed  in  the  housekeeper's  new  roci 
would  be  the  best,  as  It  must  be 
least  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  a 
9  feet  deep.  It  should  be  made  in  sep 
rate  pieces  to  screw  together  like 
glrnal"  (a  large  chest  for  holding  mes 
"for  which  purpose  it  may  serve  son 
where  .afterwards,  and  in  case  it  di 
not  hold  water  at  the  corners  or  b< 
torn,  it  can  be  pitched.  There  must 
steps  on  the  outside  to  go  up  to  It 
each  end,  and  at  one  end  at  the  corn 
steps  to  come  out  by.  If  Mr.  Sandem 
and  you  can  think  of  easier  execut; 
and  that  will  answer  equally  well  ( 
the  bath  must  be  long  enough  to  all; 
of  throwing  oneself  head  foremost  i: 
it)  and  be  very  soon  made,  you  b 
write  to  me — tho'  on  recollection  so. 
plan  must  be  adopted  Immediately  aii 
would  lose  too  much  time  to  wait  ] 
my  answer,  for  the  bath  must  be  reii 
in  a  month.  .  .  .  There  must  be  a  l"^ 
in  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water  wlp] 
one  wants  to  change  it." 

So  poor  Mary  was  probably  withou 
bath  for  a  month,  and  after  she  ' 
through  with  the  ordeal,  the  box- 
was  to  be  used  for  holding  meal.  M" 
Erigland ! 
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As  the  World  Wags: 

Bill  Thompson,  if  you've  a  heart 
your  bussom,  listen  to  me!  Poor  K 
George  went  up  to  an  industrial  fail 
Birmingham  the  other  day  and  w 
he  got  around  to  the  electric  hea 
he  stood  gazing  at  them  very  sa 
"Oh,"  said  the  king,  "the  fireplacef: 
Buckingham  Palace  are  so  cold 
smokv.  I  wlshi  I  had  an  electric  heat  mpho 
Ah.  Bill,  hard  as  you've  been  on  Gee  n:  ^ 
and  his  ancestors,  have  a  little  p  > 
Think  of  George  shivering  around 
his  palace  and  saying,  "Queen,  that 
coal  we  got  was  certainly  bum. 
darned  near  freezing  to  death."  Oh, 
Thompson,  sitting  in  your  steam  he 
luxury,  think  of  poor  King  George, 
then  order  a  tag  day  to  buy  him  an  e 
trie  heater.  Come  on,  now,  Bill,  ha-  tji 
heart!  R-  H 


STATION  WEEl 

(For  As  the  World  Wars) 
Last  night  I  heard  the  announcer^ 
A  vulgar  and  awful  pronouncer. 
Get  off  his  chest  "The  Tower  of  Bab) 
Amid  a  Sahara  of  musical  gabble 


But,  even  if  I  heard  aright 
(Confusion of  sounds  occurs  each  nig 
I  itched  to  tag  him  with  a  label. 
To  send  him  back  to  "The  Towe 
Babel."  IDOHATE; 
Taunton. 

STOP  PRESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Rev.  Deets  Pickett  of  the  M 
odist  Board  of  Temperance,  Prohib 
and  Morals  appeared  before  ,  the  K 
judiciary  and  supported  the  bill  to  1. 
ize  boxing  in  the  District  of  Columt, 
Washington  Post.  _  . 

Late  news  from  the  "inside  ir 
form  circles  enables  us  to  forecast 
following  expected  orientations  of 
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.  but  these  rumors  are  to  dc  : 
;(i  with  cautionaiT  signals: 

Priest  Seagrave  of  the  State 
aloon  League  will  appear  before 
nate  committee  on  "Anti"  legisla- 
id  withdraw  opposition  to  the  sale 
per  cent,  beer  made  under  proper 
Lions.  He  Is  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
ating  in  the  Volstead  sense. 
Rev.  Elam  Skokum  of  Dayton  will 
the  hearing  for  the  repeal  of  the 
)arw-in  law,  and  tell  the  Tennessee 
iture  that  he  favors  removal  of  the 
onment  clause  for  teachers  con- 
of  holding  views  favorable  to  evo-  | 
He  thinks  that  Simian  descent  ' 
be  taught  in  the  universities,  as  a 
.t  theory,  provided  that  it  should 
de  unlawful  to  apply  it  as  an  epi- 
I  particular  persons  or  families  in 

president  of  the  Public  Interests 
ml  (Newbury  street,  Boston),  will 
nee  that  her  society  would  remove 
m  on  smoking  cigarettes  by  for- 
i  emale  lecturers  visiting  the  Unit- 
oates,  with  the  understanding  that 
ng  the  smoke  would  still  be  re- 
d  as  objectionable, 
nission  to  citizenship  in  Chicago 
lever  a  vacancy  occurs),  will  be 
in  order  of  priority  of  application, 
icording  to  Big  Bull,  all  candidates  i 
prove  an  Americanism  not  less  i 
99  44/lOOths  pure,  instead  of  the  ,  | 
)us  100  per  cent.   He  makes  this 
ssion  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  King 
'e  He  says  the  poor  prune  has  had 
=sson,  and  he  does  not  want  any 
ier  international  complications. 

WOOF  WOOF. 
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PRAIRIE  DUSKS 

,ic  a  hat  that  was  much  too  tall 
i  man  who  wanted  none  at  all; 
the  coat  he  wore  was  much  too 

je  fragile  things  that  would  come 
back. 

set  him  up  like  a  lacquered  toy 
they  forgot  he  was  once  a  boy 
knew  the  prairie  and  knew  the 

n  they  sent  him  down  to  Wasfiing- 
ton. 

'  made  him  one  with  the  gods 

above  ...         ,  .... 
never  remembered  he  might  love 
that  are  golden  to  any  man— 
■  none  of  them  ever  saw  his  Ann. 

— DONFARRAN. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAT 

ihe  World  Wags:  . 

wife  complained  to  the  judge  in 
rt  of  her  husband's  callousness.  As 
nstance  she  stated  that  when  he  was 
■rmed  that  his  mother-in-law's 
se  was  wrecked  by  fire,  and  that  she 
buried  under  the  debris,  this  mon- 
said:  "How  deep?" 

LOOKER  ON. 


ENIGMA 

p.  as  young  as  the  earth  Is  young. 
Dwered  in  the  first  rose;  in  me 
•ned  the  first  fruit  on  the  first  tree; 
mine  was  the  first  song  ever  sung. 


.  as  old  as  the  earth  is  old: 
L  shall  it  be  the  end  of  me 
len  the  last  leaf  twirls  on  the  last  tree, 
song  is  dead,  and  the  sun  spins  cold, 
C.  HENRY  WARREN. 

18TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE  | 

18th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
tjnphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
Walton,  Sinfonia  Concertante, 
rchestra  with  piano  (quasi  ob- 
p).  Prokofieff,  Scythian  Suite, 
jns.  Symphony  No.  1,  C  minor, 
rd  Zighera  of  the  orchestra  was 
ianist. 

iiedfiliam  Turner  Walton  was  made 

I  to  the  Symphony  audience  a 
over  a  year  ago  by  his  overtu-e 

havfsmo'jth  Point."  lusty  English  music 
roast  beef-ale-Rule  Britannia  or- 
This  overture  pleased  by  its  honest, 
s  spirit,  music  without  great  vari- 
f  color,  with  little  finesse  in  har- 
schemes  or  in  the  orchestration, 
of  this  sort  are  commonly  char- 
ized  as  "wholesome." 

concerto  is  much  more  ambitious, 
in  three  movements  with  the  piano 
chiefly  as  an  orchestral  instru- 
,  seldom  in  solo  work,  though  a 
lar  cadenza  is  given  to  it  shortly 
e  the  end.  Walton  does  not  show 
■ked  influence  of  any  composer, 
ding  or  contemporaneous.  This 
;rto  is  melodlcally  as  individual — 
might  add.  peculiar — as  it  is  in 
•  respects.  There  is  an  absence  of 
lousness,  emotion,  passion,  but  it  is 
in  this  account  dry;  on  the  contrary, 
interesting  by  its  very  peculiarities. 

II  one  of  his  chief  themes,  one 
i  say  that  there  was  Irish  blood  in 
composer's  veins.  The  treatment 
is  musical  idea,  expressed  in  turn 
fferent  sections  of  the  orchestra,  is 
1  ating  in  a  way,  as  is  the  devil- 
ire  liveliness  of  the  finale.  An  Eng- 


lish critic  found  the  "atmo.sphere"  ^ 
the  middle  movement  "devotional."  If 
this  is  true,  if  one  does  not  substitute 
"contemplative"  or  "ruminative,"  and 
can  find  any  suggestion  of  ccclestiasti- 
cal  rites  or  communion  with  the  In- 
finite, the  hearer  is  in  a  dissenting 
chapel.  Certainly  not  in  that  musical 
Church  of  England,  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  "Old  Guard"— Parry,  Villiers 
Stanford,  the  noble  army  of  Mus.  Docs 
would  have  shaken  their  heads  and 
groaned  in  anguish.  The  Concerto  is 
post-war  music.  One  may  enjoy— as  we 
enjoyed— this  composer's  independent, 
audacious  spirit>— and  even  the  ocoa- 
sional  crudities—  preferable  to  conven- 
tional smugness — and  then  say  to  him-  1 
self:  "Walton  has  not  yet  wholly  found  | 
himself,"  .  .  , 

Has  not  the  element  of  surprise 
something  to  do  with  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  an  unfamiUar  work?  ; 
When  Prokofleft's  "Scythian"  suite  was  j 
played  here  for  the  first  time  in  1924, 
the  finale  with  the  high  pedal  for  vio-  I 
lins,  the  mighty  ascending  crescendo 
to  a  climax  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  instruments  reached  the  limit  of 
their  dynamic  power,  was  something 
not  heard,  not  thought  of  in  one's  long 
musical  life:  the  effect  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Yesterday  there  was  the  remem- 
brance, there  was  eager  anticipation; 
the  performance  was  as  superb:  but  the 
1  effect  was  in  a  measure  discounted.  If 
there  are  compositions  that  gain  in 
beauty  or  grandeur  by  repeated  hear- 
ings, are  there  not  compositions  of  in- 
i  disputable  worth  that  should  be  heard 
I  only  once — granted  an  admirable  per- 
[formance — by  any  epicure  in  sounds? 
[  We  do  not  know  where  Prokofieil 
found  the  source  for  his  argument,  for 
'  the  inspiration  of  this  Suite.  Veles,  A: . 
are  to  us  vanished  deities,  or  if  they 

Istill  have  worshippers,  their  altars  arb 
unknown  to  us.  Whether  Lolli  saved 
Ala,  or  whether  he  was  slain  by  the 
Evil-God,  is  not  a  question  to  keep  a 
Bostonian  sleepless  in  the  night 
watches.  The  word  "Scythian"  is 
enough.  Reading  the  titles  one  may 
I  reasonably  await  barbaric,  wildly  ex- 
citing, one  might  even  say  "sanguin- 
ary" music.  Prokofieff  does  not  dis- 
appoint the  waiting  hearer.  As  Poe 
says  of  the  monarch  of  ghouls  up  in 
the  steeple,  this  composer 
"Dances  and  he  yells 
Keeping  time,  time,  time 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme." 
In  this  Suite  there  is  mysterious 
beauty  in  the  opening  measures  of  the 
movement  entitled  "Night:  the  Evil- 
God  comes  to  Ala  in  the  darkness."  As 
light  dazzles  in  the  Finale  of  the  Suite, 
so  here  Prokofiefl  has  found  music  for 
"the  blackness  of  darkness."  (Contrast 
this  music  and  the  words  of  the  apostle 
Jude  with  the  measures  of  Gustav  Hoist 
for  Walt  Whitman's  "huge  and  thought- 
ful night.") 

The  performance  of  this  Suite  was 
as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  symphony 
was  thoughtfully  eloquent.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky is  fond  of  this  symphony.  It 
was  the  fourth  performance  since  Bos- 
ton had  the  great  good  fortune  to  wel- 
come him  as  conductor  of  the  orches- 
tra. Yesterday  he  interpreted  the  music 
with  the  gusto  that  is  peculiar  to  him, 
giving  the  romanticism  to  the  music 
that  is  there  if  only  a  conductor  is  able 
to  find  it,  feel  it,  and  express  it. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  March  16-17 — the  or- 
chestra will  be  away  next  week — will 
be  as  follows:  Vivaldi,  "Summer"  (No 
2  from  the  concerto  "The  Four  Sea- 
sons." D.  G.  Mason,  Symphony  in  C 
minor:  Rachmaninoff,  Concerto  No.  3,  D 
minor,  for  piano  (Vladimir  Horowitz, 
pianist).  Berlioz,  excerpts  from  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust." 


itt;' 


Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison 
at  Jordan  Hall 


i«'  narli 


Last  night  in  Jordan  Hall  Guy  Maier 
a.'id  Lee  Pattison  gave  a  concert  of  two- 
piano  music,  in  aid  of  "the  building 
fihid,"  presumably  o:  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  They  restored  the  spirits 
nf  many  a  discou:aged  soul,  among 
them  those  who.  hearing  much  music 
ait  repelled  by  the  affectation  and  dis- 
guised banality  that,  too  often  are  ac- 
cepted aSj  originality.  Others  were  re- 
fiei-hed,  persons  whc  stand  amazed  at 
t)i3  mediocrity,  the  paltriness,  not  to 
say  the  downright- incompetence  and 
vuigar  taste  of  players  and  singers  who 
now  pass  muster  in  the  concert  hall 
People  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
teach  music  properly — they,  too,  must 
have  felt  a  fillip  to  their  jaded  spirits 
when,  two  nights  ago,  they  heard  Elly 
Ney  and,  last  night,  Mr.  Pattison  and 
Mr.  Maier. 

Of  these  artists'  prowess  at  playing, 
ih  the  Berlin  lady's  phrase,  "acatara-i- 
man,"  there  is  no  need  to  speak;  theii 
fine  repute  is  spread  too  widely  abroad 
Of  their  surpassing  niusicifanship,  how- 
ever, and  their  extraordinary  technical 


1  c.  ..(,urcr;s  it  v,  ■  in  ' :  ■  i  ■  ;     ,1    :  ^ .      10  Write 
■1  pay,'. 

Since,  though,  a  page  Is  not  available, 
or  yet  a  column,  the  pleasure  must  be 
narrowed  to  the  briefly  expressed  opinion 
that  in  one  short  concert  these  admir- 
able artists  gave  their  hearers  much  to 
enjoy  of  grace  and  elegance,  poetry, 
fancy,  sentimental  and  humor — all  ex- 
pressed by  the  purest  musical  means,  by 
rhythm  such  as  we  hear  not  twice  in 
a  dog's  age,  by  a  sense  of  mu.sical  con- 
tinuity we  hear  more  rarely  still,  by  a 
shaping  of  melody  fit  to  ravish  the 
ear.  by  a  play  of  color,  too,  amazingly 
wide. 

A  treat  it  was  to  hear  once  more 
genuine  virtuoso  technique  in  conjunc- 
tion with  buoyant  temperament,  fine 
taste  and  a  sense  of  style  which  led 
to  decorous  readings  of  Mozart  and 
Liszt  alike,  Liszt  at  his  showiest,  too, 
not  to  forget  Mr.  Eicheim— and  made 
them  all  worth  while. 

The  players  began  the  evening  with 
a  fugue  by  Mason,  from  a  Divertimento, 
op.  26a.  Mozart  followed,  an  andante 
with  variations  and  the  D  major  sonata, 
exquisitely  enough  played  to  'suit  the 
daintiest,  but  yet  manfully,  as  a  man's 
music  should  bs  played,  and  Mozart's 
seldom  is.  After  Rachmaninov's  "Tears" 
they  went  on  with  a  rondo  that  called 
to  mind  books  in  old  front  parlors, 
"Friendship's  Garland,"  say  with  vapid 
stories  and  feeble  verse,  and  steel  en- 
gravings of  simpering  damsels  in  gloomy 
woods.  The  rondo,  though,  could  be 
safely  enjoyed — Chopin  wrote  it.  It 
had  indeed  a  faded  charm,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  charm  of  Mr.  Eich- 
eim's  Siamese  sketch  or  Mr.  Piatt's 
Pastorale  of  distinguished  melodic  flow. 

There  were  also  Saint-Saens's  "Ani- 
mals' Carnival,"  two  Chopin  studies 
arranged  by  Mr.  Pattison,  and  Liszt's 
"Don  Juan"  paraphrase— which  last 
piece,  of  course,  should  have  been 
sniffed  at.  but  in  fact  was  not.  Virtuoso 
music,  when  played  by  a  virtuoso,  not 
to  say  two,  may  be  counted  upon  to 
please.  The  entire  concert  pleased,  as 
well  it  might:  not  every  day  do  we  hear 
music  one-half  so  good.         R.  R.  G. 

I  "The  Showdown,"  starring  George 
{Bancroft,  adapted  from  a  story  by 
IHouston  Branch,  directed  by  Victor 
Schertzinger,  and  presented  at  •  the 
I  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  follow- 
']ing  cast: 

Cai'dan   Geors-e  Bancroft 

S.vhyl  Sbeltnn   Evelyn  Brent 

Wilson  Shelton  Neil  Hamilton 

1  Winter   Fred  Kohler 

IGoldie  Helen  Lynch 

Hug-h  Pirkerell  Arnold  Kent 

Kilirore  Shelton   ..Leslie  Fenton 

Willie   George  Kuwa 

J  George  Bancroft  is  excellent  in  this, 
the  first  picture  m  which  he  appears 
officially  as  a  star.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  original  in  the  material  he 
has  been  giv^n  or  in  its  treatment.  For 
many  seasons  audiences  of  the  speak- 
ing stage  have  been  regaled  with  plays 
in  which  the  insidious  poison  of  the 
tropics  has  eaten  into  man's  morals  and 
stamina.  Heretofore,  ths  screen  has  ap- 
proached this  topic  mildly,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  film  censors;  mildly  and 
at  times  sillily. 

"The  Showdown"  takes  the  newer 
manner  of  screen  play  by  the  horna 
and  presents  George  Bancroft  in  a  stir- 
ring film.  One  wonders,  however,  if  any 
motion  picture  would  fail  to  register* 
with  the  dynamic  personality  of  this 
player  in  it. 

Oil  is  the  thing  that  has  lured  men 
to  this  spot  too  near  the  equator  for 
comfort.  There  is  one  who  is  young 
and  weak,  as  is  the  way  of  these 
dramas,  one  Who  is  big  and  strong  and 
two  more  for  good  measure.  Into  this 
seething,  sweating,  drinking  mascu- 
line society,  a  brother  of  the  weat 
young  man  brings  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife.    There  are  com.plications. 

Paramount  has  surrounded  Bancroft 
with  an  excellent  cast.  Evelyn  Brent, 
who  played  with  him  in  "Underworld," 
is  the  girl  who  follows  her  husband 
from  civilization  and  is  nearly  undone 
by  the  tropics.  Fred  Kohler  probably 
does  the  best  work  of  his  career  in  this 
film  as  the  expert  sent  by  a  big  oil 
company  to  scout  out  new  wells,  and 
Leslie  Fenton,  as  the  young  and  weaic 
one,  is  convincing.  This  part  could 
have  been  easily  overdone  but  was 
handled  in  an  entirely  creditable  way 
by  both  the  player  and  the  director. 
This  is  Victor  Schertzinger's  first  dicta- 
torial effort  for  Paramount  and  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  successful. 

Gene  Rodemich  and  his  band  are  on 
the  stage  this  week,  surrounded  by 
"Galloping  On,"  a  Frank  Cambria  pro- 
duction. The  costumes  are  beautiful  in 
this  large  collection  of  singers  and 
dancers.  Ben  Blue  is  the  comedian,  and 
although  there  is  no,  definite  purpose  to 
"Galloping  On,"  it  is  pleasant,  and 
"Bonzo"  is  always  amusing.   C.  M.  D. 

I'MYRA  HESS  GIVES 

Myra  Hess,  pianist,  played  this  pro- 
gram yesterday  afternoon  before  an  au- 
dience that  filled  Jordan  hall  to  over- 
flowing: I 

French  suite,  No.  5,  Bach;  Sonata  in  I 


B  fl;  I  .  II  r,  Ohopin;  Waltzes  from  Op. 
39,  Brahms;  Evocation,  El  Puerto,  /l- 
beniz;  La  Maja  et  Le  Rossignol,  Grana- 
dos;  Le  Recit  du  Pecheur,  Danse  Rltu- 
elle  du  Feu,  De  Falla. 

In  far  brighter  fettle  than  at  her 
previous  recital,  Miss  Hess  set  the  ball 
to  rolling  with  a  delicious  performance 
of  Bach's  Allemande.  It  danced,  that 
lively  movement,  like  the  nymph  in 
Bishop's  song,  "with  no  footing  seen" — 
with  no  halts  in  the  rhythm,  that  is 
to  say,  no  breaks  whatever  In  the  rip- 
pling melodious  stream.  Incisive 
rhythm  and  tone  right  crisp  Miss  Hess 
had  ready  at  hand  for  the  jig  that 
closed  the  suit^;  those  dances  between 
she  made  scarcely  so  effective. 

Miss  Hess  with  Chopin's  sonata  ap- 
peared to  announce  that  she  bears  no 
patience  vrith  those  persons  who  swear 
the  "heroic"  Chopin  existed  not  for  one 
moment.  The  sonata's  first  movement 
she  swelled  into  something  so  dramatic 
that  it  bordered  on  what  the  Germans 
call  a  "sensation  piece,"  music  of  vio- 
lence, restless,  gasping.  So  to  do  cost 
Miss  Hess  a  technical  effort  that  robbed 
the  scherzo  of  its  rightful  dash  and 
fling.  Far  more  sympathetically  Miss 
Hess  played  the  scherzo's  songful  second 
theme.  The  funeral  march  she  made 
impressive  by  her  restraint  as  well  as 
by  noble  tone.  In  the  finale,  oddly 
enough,  Miss  Hess  hears,  it  seems,  a 
hint  of  the  boisterous. 

So  she  does  in  the  opening  waltz  by 
Brahms;  since  her  day  came,  probably.,' 
Viennese  balls  are  no  longer  opened 
with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
Brahms's  time.  Charmingly  Miss  Hess 
Dlayed  the  popular  waltz  in  A  flat;  the 
true  Magyar  pulse  she  found,  as  well 
as  an  engaging  deftness,  for  the  two 
little  pieces  that  derive  from  Hungary 

The  audience  applauded  Miss  Hess 
with  genuine  enthusiasm,  evidently  ad- 
miring her  in  her  more  turbulent  mood 
quite  as  fully  as  in  her  more  frequent 
quiet  vein.  R.  R.  G. 

I         EVA  GAUTHIER 

Eva  Gauthier  will  give  a  recital  in 
Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  afternoon 
It  3  o'clock.  Her  program  of  music  for 
the  voice  is  from  Monteverdi  to  Ravel, 
elius  Dougherty  will  accompany  her. 

Claudio  Monteverdi  ,icn7i 
Monoloffue  "Orfeo"  (Til  se'  rnorta)  (f';''" 
pvionoiogrue        i^aspptto    (Scherzi  musicaJi) 


Maledelta 


k^anzone   (IGOO).^^^  Harpsichord),^.  ^. 

(No  one  will  be  seated  during  this  group) 
Airs  Espa.nnols  A..<nens_,.^^^ 

Alma  sintamos.PaWp  Esteve  (1..W?  1T0-.) 


(1C32) 


Mii™e"cantado..  Jose  Basa  (1070-1730'?) 
Canciones  Clasicas^EsPanolas^^^^^^^^ 

La  mi  sola,  Laureola  (Juan  Ponce  Sislo 
Co?azon    porque    pasais    (Auto  anonimo 

Sielo  XVII)   ^  ,  , 
Aria  de  Aeis  y  Galatea  ,iKcn  i7-.^v> 

,  Antonio  Literes  <\oSO-l 

Transcribed  by  Nin  (1920) 
New  American  Songs  „  rr,,,  T) 

The   Poet's    Vision    (Ssu-K-Unsr    i"*-  -l;-, 

830-908)    (Lute   ol   J^liVhl'^Ini  ( 1 'I 
Be?Se'  Amoureuse;' .  .Sterns  UTM) 
A  Soliloquy  "Dumb  Dora         jjo^ers  (1927) 

That  Soothin'  Song 
Some  oTd^and  New  French  and  Spanish  Songs 
Le  Promeuoir  des  Deux  Aniams^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Aupres  de  cette  .fotte  sombre 
Crois  mon  conseil.  chere  Climene 
Je  tremble  en  voyant,  ton  visage 

(Sung  -without  pause)  ■„ 
j    Les  fleurs  -Histoirettes  au  erepuscule^^^^^^ 

i    D'Anne  iouant  de  I'esPineUe 

p!ma : : •' . .  .Tunua  dun) 


IWALTERGIESEKING. 

Walter  Gleseking,  pianist,  played  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  before  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience:  . 

Overture  in  the  French  style,  in  B 
minor.  Bach;  sonata  in  C  minor,  (Op. 
HI),  Beethoven;  Etudes  Symphoniques, 
Schumann  Brouillards,  Feuilles  mortes, 
La  puerta  del  vino,  General  Lavine,  La 
terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair  de  lune, 
Peaux  d'artifice.  Debussy. 

Would  it  turn  out  to  be  the  charming 
French  suite  in  B  minor,  or  the  un- 
familiar "overture"?  Announcements 
had  promised  both.  The  overture, 
worse  luck,  carried  the  day,  a 
row  of  little  pieces  for  the  most  part 
dry  as  dust,  though  Bach  himself  did 
write  them.  It  was  good  fortune  for 
this  overture  that  Mr.  Gieseking  took 
a  fancy  to  it.  not  somebody  else.  He 
knows  as  do  few  others  how  music  ol 
the  sort  should  be  treated.  Each  note 
he  set  forth  as  clearly  as  though  a 
jewel-cutter  had  chiselled  it,  and  >,hen 
these  jewel-like  tones  he  hung  together 
in  an  unbroken  chain  of  melody.  No 
scampering,  no  rhythmic  .lerks  and 
slackening  were  there  to  spoil  the  line, 
it  flowed.  By  means  of  this  sensitive- 
ness to  melodic  line  and  by  a  soUl- 
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ine  players  at  the  Barn  in  Joy  street  will  have  the  courage  to  periorm 
Eugene  O'Neiirs  "The  Great  God  Brown"  this  week,  beginning  tomorrow 
night,  we  say  "courage"  for  the  play  is  an  extraordinary  one,  ^^traordi- 
narv  that  Mr.  Q-NeiU  felt  called  upon  to  interpret  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
*ho  were  perplexed  when  the  play  was  produced  at  New  York  early  in  192a 

A  "mystical  pattern"  manifests  itself  "as  an  overtone  dimly  behmd  and 
beyond  the  woids  and  actions  of  the  characters."  Dion  Anthony-a  remmder 
of  Dionysus  and  Saint  Anthony-"the  creative  pagan  acceptance  of  h  e 
fighting  eternal  war  with  the  mascochistic,  life-denying  spirit  of  Chnstiani  y 
as  represented  by  Saint  Anthony-the  whole  struggle  resulting  in  this  mod- 
em day  in  mutual  exhaustion  ^  *  '  Christianity,  once  heroic  in  martyrs 
for  its  intense  faith,  now  pleading  weakly  for  intense  belief  in  anythmg, 

even  Godhead  itself." 

Margaret  is  the  modern  direct  descendant  of  the  Gretchen  of  Faust  - 
the  eternal  girl-woman  "with  a  virtuous  simplicity' of  instinct,  properly  od- 
Uvious  to  everything  but  the  means  to  her  end  of  maintaining  the  race." 

Cybele  is  "an  incarnation  of  Cybele,  the  Earth  Mother  doomed  to  segre- 
gation as  a  pariah  in  a  world  of  unnatural  laws  but  patronized  by  her  segre- 
gators  who  are  thus  themselves  the  first  victims  of  their  laws." 

Rrown  is  the  "visionless  demi-god  of  our  new  materialistic  mytl)_a 
Succ^  s  building  his  life  of  exterior  things,  inwardly  empty  and  resourceless, 
Success  ''^'^f  superficial  preordained  social  grooves,  a  by-prod- 

Strce?Ls  de"n  0  slack  w^^^^^^  by  the  deep  main  current  of  life-desire." 

D  on  s  mask  of  pan,  put  on  when  he  was  a  boy,  is  not  only  the  painter- 
«„ot^  rtPfPn^P  n«a  nst  the  world,  it  is  "an  integral  part  of  his  character  as 
CarS  '-  ThS  outer  Pan.  tr;nsformed  by  his  struggle  with  reality,  be- 
SLs  M  phistoSeles  "It  is  as  Mephistopheles  he  falls  stricken  at  Brown^ 
?eS  !f?Sr  nav  ng  condemned  Brown  to  destruction  by  willing  him  his  mask 
St  thVs  mask  falling  ofi  as  he  dies,  it  is  the  Saint  who  kisses  Brown's  feet 
to  aS'  cSrSon  InTpleads  as  a  little  boy  to  a  big  brother  to  tell  him  a 

Brown  has  always  envied  the  creative  life  force  in  Dion  He  steals 
Dion  s  mask  of  Mephistopheles,  thinking  he  can  thus  live  creatively  but  he 
S  only  steahng  "creative  power  made  self-destructive  by  compMe  frustra- 
tion." Mocking  doubt,  torturing  him,  forces  him  to  wear  a  mask  o  his 
success  William  A.  Brown,  "before  the  world  as  well  as  Dion's  mask  toward 
^ife  and  children."  Thus  Billy  Brown  is  not  himself  towards  any  one  He 
shares  Dion's  anguish,  out  of  which  at  the  end  his  soul  is  born  "a  tortured 
Christian  soul  such  as  the  dying  Dion's,  begging  for  belief,  and  at  the  last 
finding  it  on  the  hps  of  Cybele."  k^h.oi 

Mr  O'Neill  did  not  intend  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  symbolical 
should  "throw  out  of  proportion  the  living  drama  of  the  recognizable  hu- 
man beings  Dion,  Brown,  Margaret  and  Cybele.  I  meant  it  always  to  be 
mystically  within  and  behind  them,  giving  them  a  significance  beyond 
themselves,  forcing  itself  through  them  to  its  expression  in  mysterious 
words  symbols,  actions  they  do  not  comprehend.  And  that  is  as  clearly  as 
I  wish  an  audience  to  comprehend  it  It  is  Mystery,  the  mystery  any  one 
man  or  woman  can  feel,  but  not  understand  as  the  meaning  of  any  event 
or  accident,  in  any  life  on  earth.  And  it  is  this  mystery  I  want  to  realize 
in  the  theatre." 

"Saturday's  Children."  which  will  be  played  here  next  Monday  night,  a 
comedy  by  Maxwell  Anderson,  was  first  seen  in  New  York  at  the  Actor's 
Theatre  on  Jan.  26.  1927.  Bobby,  Ruth  Gordon;  Rims  O'Neil,  Roger  Prsw; 
Flon-ic  Sands,  Ruth  Hammond;  Willie  Sands,  Richard  Barbee;  Mrs.  Halevy, 
Lucia  Moore;  Mr.  Halevy,  Frederick  Perry;  Mrs.  Gorlik,  Beulah  Bondi. 
Mr.  Gabriel  of  the  New  York  Sun,  beginning  his  review  with  a  shout  of 
praise,  went  on  to  say:  "And  if  that  takes  us  only  knee  deep  in  superlatives, 
let's  wade  onward  and  declare  it"  (the  comedy)  "as  skilful  and  delightful  a 
comedy  as  anyone  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  make  out  of  the  rumble  of  sub- 
ways the  click  of  typewriters,  the  clash  of  dishes  in  the  kitchen  sink,  which 
furnish  such  strumming  accompaniments  to  the  hymns  of  young  men  and 
maidens.  Harlem  and  elsewhere  hereabout."  And  even  Mr.  John  Anderson 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post^he  held  that  position  when  he  saw  the  com- 
edy—described it  as  "tenderly  wise,  shrewd  and  delightful,  acted  to  its  suavist 
final  inflection  by  Ruth  Gordon." 

Those  who  confidently  assert  that  no  one  cares  for  the  operas  written 
by  Verdi  before  "Aida"  should  note  that  "La  Traviata"  on  Feb.  27  drew  the 
largest  audience  of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


The  performance  of  "Macbeth"  in  modern  dress  has  furnished  abundant 
material  for  critics  and  constitutional  letter  writers  to  be  reactionary  or 
"futurist." 

Charles  Fry  wrote:  "When  I  produced  Browning's  'A  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon'  many  years  ago.  for  the  Browning  Society.  I  asked  the  poet,  at 
one  of  the  numerous  interviews  I  had  with  him.  in  what  manner  he  would 
like  the  play  costumed,  as  there  was  no  indication  of  period  in  the  text. 
He  replied,  'Oh,  it's  quite  immaterial— any  time  when  they  wore  swords.' 

"This  seems  to  me  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  per- 
forming Shakespeare's  plays  in  modern  costume.  I  have  not  seen  the  pro- 
duction of  'Macbeth'  at  the  Court  Theatre,  but  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
'dagg3r-  speech  and  the  line,  'Before  my  body  I  throw  my  warlike  shield,' 
can  be  given  with  any  conviction,  as  neither  dagger  nor  shield  is  used  m 
modem  warfare,  to  say  nothing  of  rifles,  which.  I  am  told,  are  used.  The 
atmosphere  of  blank  verse  is  not  modern  in  speech,  and  surely  the  costumes 
should  be  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic  character. 

"My  friend,  Mr.  William  Poel,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Shakespeare, 
dresses  his  productions,  I  believe,  usually  in  Elizabethan  costume,  and  this 
appears  to  me  admissible,  though  not  always  advisable  (not,  for  instance,  in 
such  plays  as  'Julius  Caesar'),  as  it  is  at  least  picturesque.  I  hope  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  Shakespeare  in  modern  dress." 

When  George  L.  Fox  produced  his  burlesque  of  "Macbeth"  he  was  aa  for 
the  modern.  A  cord  of  Bimam  wood  was  brought  to  the  castle  door;  the 
wooden  dagger,  about  two  feet  long,  suspended  by  a  string,  and  dangUng  be- 
fore him,  surprised  him  into  asking:    "Is  this  a  dagger."  etc. 

We  know  from  Ophelia  that  Hamlet  was  punctUious  in  matters  of  dres.s 


before  The  auirder  of  his  father;  that  he  set  the  fashions  of  his  day.  Yet  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  him  m  modern  evening  dress,  while  accomplished  critics 
are  unable  to  decide  whether  two  studs  or  three  should  decorate  his  shirt 
front.    * 

Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  will  produce  on  March  27  in  London  a  play.  "Is 
It  a  Forgery"  which  she  believes  was  dictated  a  few  months  ago  by  Oscar 
Wilde  who  used  a  London  medium  for  his  secretary.  We  are  told  that  Miss 
Kingston  an  excellent  actress,  who  has  played  in  Boston,  knew  Wilde  when 
he  was  12  years  old.  For  25  years  she  has  been  interested  in  psychic  re- 
search. She  went  to  see^this  secretary-medium. 

"I  satisfied  myself  that  the  writing  of  the  play  was  automatic.  To  fur- 
ther prove  this  I  asked  the  medium  several  questions,  and  the  answers  were 
written  at  once  with  almost  amazing  rapidity.  I  asked  what  the  name  of  the  | 
play  should  be.  and  instantly  the  pencil  vvrote,  -Is  It  a  Forgery?  As  soon 
as  the  pencil  finished  one  question,  it  remained  poised  for  the  next-I  find 
that  one  has  almost  to  regard  the  pencil  as  an  entity  on  these  occasions. 
The  play  is  similar  to  Wilde's  writings;  it  is  about  the  period  he  knew,  so 
that  it  is  really  slightly  old-fashioned.  However,  as  I  have  asked  those  of 
my  friends  who  were  inclined  to  doubt  its  authenticity.  'Why  should  Wildo. 
So  passed  over  before  jazz,  write  about  a  .iazz  world?'  The  play  is  m  three 
art"?  nroviding  parts  for  eight  or  nine  players." 

boubUng  Thomases,  and.  alas,  there  are  many,  might  suggest  this  title. 

for  the  play:  "Is  It  a  Fake?"  ^ 

Mr  M  Willson  Disher  finds  that  the  public  sees  characters  not  as  they 
are  but  through  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  been  "arbitrarily  chosen  to  put  for- 
ward the  case  "  Few  are  the  plays  that  are  not  open.to  this  criticism;  he 
takes  "Hamlet"  and  "Candida"  as  examples:  "Suppose  the  queen  had  been 
treated  with  the  deference  so  readily  bestowed  by  Shakespeare  upon  Cleo- 
natra  What  then,  should  we  think  of  her  morbid,  neurasthenic  son  who 
translates  he^  grande  passion  into  a  htter  of  corpses?  Suppose  Bernard 
Shaw  had  used  his  scalpel  upon  Candida  instead  of  vivisecting  her  hus- 
band, how  our  sympathy  ,would  gush  out  towards  the  poor  man  who  had 
to  eridure  so  self-satisfied  a  wife." 

"In  'Old  English'  the  impartial  Galsworthy  gave  us  a  hero  who  was  a 
monster  if  regarded  without  bias.  There  have  been  dozens  of  'younger  gen- 
«;tion'  Dlays  which  have  tried  to  prove  that  the  older  generation  cannot  be 
rieh^until  'The  Show  Off'  laid  down,  the  principle  that  as  the  children 
make  their  beds  so  the  parents  must  lie  in  them.  War  plays  are  worse. 
Time  after  time  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  spy  is  the  most  despicable 
Of  men-and  then  'Secret  Service'  is  revived  to  applaud  him  as  the  greatest 

^"Concerning  crook  plays,  the  less  said  the  better.  If  ever  I  am  caught 
scaling  a  drain  pipe  outside  a  West  end  drapery  store  1  shall  ask  the  judge 
to  consider,  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  that  I  have  been  forced  for 
j-ears  to  look  upon  the  glorification  of  crime  in  theatres."  P.  H. 

JL,  —     


"FAUST"  REJUVENATED 

Back  to  Old  Goethe,  Cries  Mr.  Rosing;  Operas 
in  English:  No  "Absurdities" 


The  American  Opera  Company  will  begin  its  season  of  two  weeks  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  on  Monday,  March  12.   The  opera  for  that  night  will  | 
be  "Faust,"  not  with  our  old  friend  the  philosopher  changing  his  wig  and  j 
donning  his  best  suit  of  clothes  to  rush  out  as  an  impetuous  amorist;  not 
with  a  "girlish  Siebel  too  conscious  of  her  sex;  not  with  the  Mephistopheles 
known  to  us  by  the  portrayals  of  Plancon,  Maurel.  Baklanoff  and  others.  "  | 

  I 

The  "Faust"  to  be  performed  has  been  "rejuvenated"  by  Vladimir  Ros/, 
ing  who  some  seasons  ago  gave  song  recitals  in  Boston.  Let  us  consider,  | 
but  without  comment,  which  would  now  be  impertinent,  the  methods  of  this  1 
"rejuvenation."  a  word  which  is  hardly  appropriate,  for  "Faust"  untinkered 
is  still  a  drawing  card,  has  still  a  lusty  life  in  opera  houses  of  the  musical  , 
world.  i 

First  we  quote  from  the  prospectus:  "  'Faust'  as  presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Opera  Company  has  several  elements  of  novelty.  The  production  alms 
throughout  to  represent  Goethe's  poem  as  faithfully  as  Gounod's  music.  To 
this  end  Mephistopheles  has  been  made  the  embodiment  of  the  negative 
forces  of  life  rather  than  a  conventional  stage  devil  with  incredible  horns  and 
tail.  Two  artists  sing  the  role  of  Faust,  one  representing  the  aged  philoso- 
pher, and  the  other  the  young  man  of  the  world,  created  by  Mephistopheles, 
the  conjurer.  The  role  of  Siebel,  usually  given  to  a  mezzo-soprano,  is  sung 
by  a  tenor,  in  that  it  seems  more  logical  for  a  man's  role  to  be  sung  by  a 

man."   

Now  let  Mr.  Rosing  take  tin  floor: 

"Opera  is  of  the  theatre  and  for  the  theatre  public,  a  public  that  loves 
music  but  wants  with  it  dramatic  stage  entertainment  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  rational  treatment,  suggestive  action  and  characterization,  will 
parallel  any  intelligently  produced  drama.    From  this  angle  we  have  ap-* 
proached  'Faust.' 

"Mephistopheles  is,  of  course,  the  central  figure  in  the  story  and  the 
dramatic  significance  lies  in  Marguerite's  reaction  to  his  evil  genius.  In  his 
Mephistopheles  it  seems  to  me  that  Goethe  was  portraying  the  evil  in  man's 
own  nature,  the  denial  of  morality  and  conscience.  He  is  the  protagonist  of 
the  negative  to  all  human  aspirations  to  good  and  beautiful  living.  He  is  no 
supernatural  devil,  but  the  creation  of  the  human  mind  itself." 

To  go  back  to  the  prospectus: 

"In  the  production  of  the  opera  such  a  conception  works  out  this  way: 
In  the  opening  scene.  Faust  is  jdisoc^erei^  in  his  study,  a  scholar  of  middle 
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\:clim  oTnostalgia,  despairing  over  the  futility~of  the  search  after 
rledge,  perplexed  by  the  problem  of  attaining  knowledge  by  forfeiting  all 
'e's  diversions,  speculating  on  whether  after  all  it  may  not  be  better  to 
it  to  the  aphorism,  'Evil,  be  thou  my  good.'  Like  the  alchemists  o* 
;ay,  Faust  gazes  into  a  crystal  globe.  In  a  moment  of  utter  ai:5Coura«e- 
he  declares  himself  ready  to  evil.  There  is  an  instant  of  oiacK  stage 
there  is  seen  seated  opposite  Faust  the  figure  of  Mephistopheles,  almost 
3lica  of  himself,  but  an  evil  replica.  It  is  a  'Jekyll  and  Hyde'  picture, 
listopheles  speaks  of  the  bargain  with  evil;  of  its  profits  in  pleasure, 
Itimate  punishment.  In  the  crystal  globe,  instead  of  in  back  drop  pan- 
la,  the  figure  of  Marguerite  appears,  just  as  it  might  be  conjured  up 
aust's  own  fancy.  The  philosopher  declares  for  pleasure  at  any  price, 
stage  is  darkened  a  moment,  and  there  appear  seated  at  a  table  the 
bful  Faust  and  the  youthful  Mephistopheles,  the  latter  a  dare-devil,  a 
(r  in  all  the  conscienceless  episodes  of  the  story  to  follow.  Thus  it  is 
5  reasonable  to  regard  what  happens  as  a  vision  of  the  future  under 
rent  conditions  a  vision  to  be  entertained  by  a  scholar  himself. 
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'In  the  scene  in  which  Mephistopheles  confronts  the  soldiers  in  an  inn, 
fire  and  brimstone  business  is  entirely  abandoned.  Mephistopheles  is  a 
less  roisterer,  a  swordsman  of  the  most  expert  sort;  he  insults  Mar- 
ite,  parries  the  thrusts  of  Valentine  and  his  companions,  but  is  startled 
helplessness  by  the  symbolism  of  the  cross  made  by  Valentine;  he  is 
ed  through  Valentine's  suggestion  that  murder  is  no  sport  for  honest 
ers. 

'In  the  garden  scene  Mephistopheles  appears  as  the  panderer  to  Faust's 
designs.  He  uses  no  magic,  he  bribes  Martha  to  gain  his  way;  he  does 
wither  Marguerite's  flowers  by  magic  flames  but  creaks  the  blossoms  a; 
Foresees  Marguerite's  life  crushed  through  his  machinations.  In  the 
edral  scene,  Mephistopheles  appears  as  a  cleric,  deaf  to  Marguerite's 
s  for  consolation.  In  the  prison  scene,  Mephistopheles  is  a  jailer,  ready 
bribing  and  eager  to  abet  an  escape  that  will  involve  Faust  in  further 
ble.  Throughout  the  opera  Faust  is  made  the  victim  of  his  own  eviJ 
Marguerite  the  innocent  victim.  The  drama  is  by  intention  symbolic, 
it  remains  realistic.  By  this  means  it  is  intended  to  restore  to  Gounod's 
ic  a  dramatic  illusion  in  story  that  will  appeal  to  intelligence  and  serve 
icorporate  with  the  music  a  rational  source  from  which  that  music  may 
een  to  derive." 


Let  Mr.  Rosing  speak  again: 

"The  drama  is  by  intention  symbolic  but  in  itself  realistic.  By  this  means 
tiave  intended  to  restore  to  Gounod's  music  a  dramatic  illusion  in  story 

,  shorn  of  absurdities,  can  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  audience 

establish  in  its  mind  a  closer  union  with  the  music." 


We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  The  visiting  Russians  showed  little 
lect  to  the  librettists  of  "Carmen."  As  Mr.  Rosing  wishes  to  go  back  to 
the,  so  they  went  back  to  Merimee.  What  was  the  result?  "Carmencita 
the  Soldier,"  as  performed  by  them,  left  us  with  no  desire  to  see  again 
conventional  "Carmen."  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  same  with  Mr.  Rosin<?'s 
ust."  '   \  1 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Walter  Gieseking,  pianist.  Sec  special 
notice. 

.lordan  hall,  S:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  guest  conductor.  Susan  Williams,  pianist.  See  special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M.  Negro  writers  md  composers. 
Dorothy  Richardson,  contralto;  Eleanor  Trent  Wallace,  reader;  Dorothy 
Wood,  accompanist.  8  P.  M.,  Boston  Civic  Symphony  orchestra,  Joseph 
F.  Wagner,  conductor. 

Ford  hall,  7:;'.0  P.  M.  Sarah  G.  Mindes,  violinist;  Linwood  D.  Scriven, 
accompanist. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Lucretia  Goddard  Bush,  soprano,  and 
Mario  Basiola,  baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Alberto 
Bimboni,  accompanist.  Mr.  Basiola  will  sing  songs  by  Handel,  Scar- 
latti, Durante,  Massenet,  Hawley,  Diaz,  Curci,  Cimara,  and  Italian  folk 
songs.  He  will  join  Miss  Bush  in  a  duet  from  "Hamlet."  Miss  Bush's 
chosen  composers  arc  Gounod  (Jewel  song  from  "Faust"),  Handel, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Puccini  (air  from  "La  Boheme"),  Bizet,  Grieg, 
Fourdrain.  Mr.  Basiola's  arias  arc  Verdi's  "Eri  tu"  and  the  prologue  to 
"Pagliacci." 

MONDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Lucie  Caffaret,  pianist.  Bach-Busonl, 
Chaconne.  Pasquini,  toccata  on  "Le  Jeu  du  Coucou";  Mozart,  rondo; 
Scarlatti,  two  sonatas;  Brahms,  variations  and  fugue  on  a  theme  of 
Handel's;  Ravel,  Pavane  pour  une  Infante,  Jcux  d'eau;  G.  Faure,  im- 
promptu, F  minor;  Smetana,  Sleficka  and  Medved  (Czech  dances) ; 
Liszt,  Xarantelle  (Napoli). 

TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Alexander  Gunn,  pianist:  Bach,  prelude 
and  fugue,  B  flat  minor;  B  flat  major  (Well  Tempered  Clavichord, 
Book  1).  Debussy,  Ballade,  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  Canope,  Les  Collines 
d'Anacapri;  Schumann,  fantasie,  C  major;  Chopin,  nocturne,  C  sharp 
minor;  mazurka,  A  minor,  op.  17;  etude,  F  minor,  op.  10;  berceuse, 
polonaise,  A  flat  major. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P,  M.  Eva  Brochu,  soprano;  Margaret 
Kent  Hubbard,  accompanist:  Mozart,  Voi  che  sapete,  Porgi  amor,  Batti, 
Batti;  Jensen,  Letzen  Wunsch,  Wiegenlied,  Was  ist's  O  Vater,  Suss  und 
saclit;  Debussy,  Lia's  recitative  and  aria  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue." 
Koechlin,  La  Nuit,  Le  The,  Lc  Printeraps,  L'Et;  Hageman,  Charity,  At 
the  Well,  Christ  Went  up  Into  the  Hills,  Me  Company  Along. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Dorothy  Helmrich,  an  Australian 
mezzo-soprano,  an  English  concert  and  oratorio  singer,  who  sang  in  this 
country  last  season.  Scarlatti,  Cara  Tomba,  Deh  vieni  I'affretta;  Caccini, 
Amarilli  mia  bella;  Morley,  it  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass;  Byrd,  Cradle 
Song;  Purcell,  Evening  Hymn;  Schubert,  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,  Aut 
dem  Wasser  zu  singen,  Nacht  und  Traeume;  Brahms,  Vom  ewige  Liebe, 
Nachtigall,  Meine  Liebe  ist  gruen;  Borodin,  air  from  "Prince  Igor";  G. 
Faure,  Apres  un  Reve;  Cimara,  Fiocca  la  Neve;  Wolf -Ferrari,  Respetto 
III;  Jaernfelt,  Titania;  Vaughan  Williams,  Silent  Noon;  Peterkin,  Song 
of  a  Water  Maiden;  Shaw,  I  Know  a  Bank;  Old  Scotch,  Wee  Willie  Gray; 
Stanford,  The  Monkey's  Carol;  Alfred  Hill,  Waiata  Poi  (Maori  song), 
Madeleine  Marshall,  pianist. 

SATURDAY — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  Eva  Gautliier,  singer;  Celius  Dougherty, 
pianist.  See  special  notice. 

Six  Byron  street,  8  P.  M.  Henry  Gideon  will  talk  about  Worship 
Music,  assisted  by  the  vested  choir  of  King's  Chapel,  R.  C.  Robinson, 
director,  and  the  Temple  Israel  choir,  Mr.  Gideon,  director. 
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The  operas  for  the  first  week  will  be  as  follows: 


MONDAY.  March  12— "Faust" 

uerite    Natalie  Hall 

ha    Brownie  Peebles 

t,  thepholosopher  Patrick  Killkelly 

!t,  the  cavalier. .  Clifford  Newdall 

1    Edison  Kiee 

ntine    Mark  Daniels 

ner    John  Uppman 

>iistopheles    Georse  Houston 

SDAT.  March  13 — "Madame  Butterfly" 

io-San    Maria  lacovino 

ki    Helen  Oelheim 

Pinkerton    Edith  Piper 

erton    Charles  Hedley 

pless    Allen  Burt 

adori     Howard  Laramy 

  Patrick  Killkelly 

  Edmund  Koch 

ssioner    Charles  Margolis 


NBSDAY.  March  14.  matinee — "Martha" 

Harriett    Adelo  Vasa 

V    Helen  Oelheim 

el    Clifford  Newdall 

kett   Allan  Burt 

Tristram    Howard  Laramy 

fl    John  Dppman 


WEDNESDAY.  March  14,  evening: — 
The  Marriase  of  Fisaro" 

-iteas    The!  ma  Votipka 

•ubino    Cecile  Sherman 

jnna    Mig'non  Spence 

carina    Adele  Vasa 

ellina  '   Brownie  Peebles 

  J.   F.  Roberts 

_   Mark  Daniels 

-inio    Howard  Laramy 

  George  Houston 

  John  Moncrieff 


THDESDAY,  March  15— "Pagrliacci" 

Nedda    Natalie  Hall 

Canio   Charles  Hedley 

Beppe    Edison  Eice 

Silvio    Allan  Burt 

Touio   Ra.vmond  Koch 

ana  Michio  Ito,  Japanese  dancer 

FRIDAY,   March   16 — 
"The  Elopement  from  the  Seraglio" 

Blonda    Cecile  Sherman 

Constanza    Adele  Vasa 

Fatima    Louise  Bernhardt 

Belmont    Clifford  Newdall 

Pedrillo   J.  F.  Roberts 

Captain    Howard  Laramy 

Pasha    George  Houston 

Osman    John  Moncrieff 

Children   Winifred  Goldsboro 

Mary  Stephau 


SATURDAY.  March  17— "Faust" 

Marguerite    Natalie  Hall  1 

Martha    Harriet  Eells 

Faust,  the  philosopher  Patrick  Killkelly 

Fanst,  the  cavalier..  Clifford  Newdall 

Siebel    Edison  Rice  ! 

Valentine    Mark  Daniels 

Wagner   -   John  Uppman 

Mephistopheles    John  Moncrieff 

SATDEDAY,  March  17.  evening — "Carmen' 

Carmen    Brownie  Peebles 

Micaela    Maria  lacovino 

Don  Jose  . ".   Charles  Hedle.T 

Escamillo    George  Houston 

Frasquita    Dorothy  Raynor 

-Mercedes    Louise  Bernhardt 

Remendado    Edison  Rice 

Dancairo    Mark  Daniels 

Zuniga    Howard  Laramy 

Morales    John  Uppman 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  repetition  of  "Faust"  that  week  Mr.  Mon- 
fcff  will  replace  Mr.  Houston  as  Mephistopheles;  Miss  Eells  will  take  the 
k;e  of  Miss  Peebles  as  Martha. 

Mr.  Cadman's  "The  Sunset  Trail,"  which  had  been  announced  for  per- 
mance  here,  has  been  thrown  overboard— at  least  as  Boston  is  concerned. 
•Mozart's  "Elopement  from  the  Seraglio"  has  seldom  been  performed  In 
s  country.  The  first  performance  that  has  been  noted  was  at  Brooklyn 
iiseo,  in  Italian,  under  the  title  "Belmonte  and  Constanze."  There  was  a 
iformance  in  German  at  the  German  Opera  House,  New  York,  in  1862. 
ere  was  some  sort  of  a  performance  of  "II  Seraglio"  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
w  York,  in  1910.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  few  more  recent  performances 
New  York.  Philadelphia  heard  the  opera  in  1863.  One  of  the  chief  sing- 
was  ominously  named  Rotter.  The  performance  next  week  will  be  the 
t  in  Boston. 


nata  and  the  Schumann  studies— say, 
rather,  to  every  note— he  applied  this 
complete  equipment.  He  considered  the 
tempo  of  every  phrase  m  terms  of  itself 
and  of  the  whole;  he  colored  it  aright. 
Of  not  so  much  as  one  single  dotted 
sixteenth  note  did  he  let  the  rhythmic 
value  to  for  nothing.  His  perfectly 
shaped  melodies  he  accompanied  witn 
the  nicest  discretion  and  taste.  Pass- 
age work  not  interesting  in  itself  he 
made  beautiful  by  his  skill  at  variety 
of  timbres  and  nuance. 

Not  all  performers  are  blessed  witn 
Mr  Gieseking's  broad  knowledge  and 
exquisite  taste.  What  wit  they  have 
however,  they  could  make  full  use  of  if 
they  would,  to  the  betterment  o£  their 
effort-s  To  hear  Mr.  Gieseking's  nobly 
treated  sonata  yesterday  gave  great 
pleasure  even  to  persons  who  do  not 
fancy  the  sonata  itself.  That  he  played 
the  first  movement  stirringly  from  the 
emotional  point  of  view,  a  Schumann's 
symphonic  studies  either,  can  scarcely 
be  said,  iVIr,  Gieseking  semed  yester-  i 
day  a  musician  whose  heart  is  subject  i 
to  ■  his  head.  Better  that  than  the 
other  way  about!  R-  R-  C 


Miss  Bush  and  Mario  Basiola 
Heard  to  Advantage 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  perform  Stravinsky's  "Oedipus 
x"  in  New  York  at  its  concert  on  March  8,  The  tenor  will  then  be  Tudor 


air— m 
sanna, 


^ies,  not  Arthur  Hackett. 


tisfying  firmness  of  rhythm,  with  an 
.-raordinarily  delicate  sense  of  dynamic 
;  ding  into  the  bargain,  Mr.  Gieseking 
^  de  of  a  gavotte  .something  very  de- 
/titful  indeed.  A  bourree,  too,  he  made 
;;nsing.  and  to  the  jig  he  lent  due 
liir-     Even  he.  however,  could  not 


F. 


breathe  life  into  the  other  Pieces. 
Rhythm,    shading,    a   keen  melodic 

sense— to  these  add  tonal  color  of  m- 
i  finite  variety,  a  superb  technique  and 

above  all,  a  musical  mtelligence  qu  te 
:  apart,  and  there  you  have  the  main  eie 
■  ment  of  Mr.  Gieseking's  artistic  equip 

mont    To  everv  bar  of  Bethovens  so- 


Lucretia  Goddard  Bush,  soprano,  and 
Mario  Basiola,  baritone,  gave  a  concert 
last  night  in  Symphony  hall.  Miss  Bush 
sang  the  jewel  song  from  "Faust,"  an 
French— from  Handel's  "Su- 
Schuberfs  Forelle  and  Frueh- 
lingsnacht,  the  first  act  air  from  "La 
Boheme,"  Bizet's  Pastorale,  Im  Kahne, 
by  Grieg;  by  Fourdrain,  "Celle  que  j« 
prefere,"  and  with  Mr.  Basiola,  a  duet 
from  Thomas's  "Hamlet." 

Mr.  Basiola  began  with  the  famous 
air  from  Handel's  "Xerxes,"  Scarlatti'! 
O  cessate  and  Durante's  Danza,  fancl" 
uUa,  Massenet's  Eligie,  He  also  sana, 
"The  Swetest  Flower"  by  Hawley,  La 
Partida  by  Diaz,  the  great  aria  from 
•  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  La  Pendola  by 
Curci;  Cimara's  Stornello,  some  Italian 
folk  songs,  and  the  prologue  to  "Pagli- 
acci." 

Miss  Bush,  as  everybody  knows,  made 
her  first  public  operatic  appearance  in 
Fanst,"  when  she  sang  with  the  San 
Carlo  company.    This  was  18  months 


ago,  the  program  last  night  statea. 

As  on  the  previous  occasion,  lase 
evening  she  made  once  more  » 
singularly  attractive  appearance  before 
the  public;  she  is  blessed  with  good 
looks,  an  agreeable  manner  and  a  pleas- 
ant personality. 

Her  pretty  voice  she  displayed  to  its 
best  advantage — during,  that  is  to  say. 
the  earlier  part  of  the  program— in 
music  like  Mimi's  air,  where  the  me- 
dium range  comes  mo-^t  orominenti.» 
into  play,  music  which  demands  neither 
quickness  of  motion  nor  weight  of  tone 
Miss  Bush  was  generously  applauded 
and  beflowered.  , 

Mr  Basiola  brought  with  him  irom 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  one  or 
the  most  beautiful  voices  to  be  heard, 
even  in  that  opulent  insftution,  a  bari- 
l  one  of  long  range  and  extraordinanly 
nne  quality,  with  tones  in  the  lower 
medium  register  as  stout  and  grave 
tho;;p  of  a  bass,  with  high  notes  to  bal- 
ance tenor-like  in  their  ring.  Mr.  Basi- 
olii  delivers  with  the  utmost  ease,  and 
ha  possesses  a  Icnack  at  swelling  a  tone 
which  Sembrich  herself  might  have 
envied.  Satisfied,  unlike  the  run  or 
singers,  with  enough,  Mr.  Basiola,  be  it 
said  to  his  credit,  never  forced  his  noble 

I  °ne  made  best  use  of  it  in  the  typo 
ct  music  he,  seemed  to  like  best,  Ha«'- 
lev  song,  for  instance,  and  La  Par- 
'tida.  Alberto  Bimboni,  an  excellenfc 
accompanist,  lent  him  invaluable  aid. 
Much  r.pplauded,  Mr,  Basiola^  added 
several  songs.    So  did  Miss  Bush 

R.  R.  0» 


OPLE'S  SYMPHONY! 


The  15th  program  of  the  Pfople^ 
Symphony  orchestra  of  Boston,  Wallace 
Goodrich,  guest  conductor;  Miss  Susan 
Williams,  pianist,  assisting  artist,  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  nau 
as  follows:  Mozart,  overture  to  'The 
Elopement  from  theSeragho";  Wagner, 
introduction  to  act  III  of  "Die  Meister- 
singer  von  Nurnberg";  MacDowell,  con- 
iccrto  in  D  minor  for  pianoforte  pna 
orchestra  (Mis.s  Williams);  Franck. 
Psyche's  .  Slumber,  Glazounoy,  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Stenlca  Razine." 

The  overture  to  Mozart's  Elope- 
Iment  from  the  Seraglio"  was  selected 
for  this  program,  no  doubt,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  opera's  being  performed 
ifor  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  the 
'American  opera  company  next  week. 

Given  as  he  was  to  operas  m  the 
["Italian"  style  there  remain  only  two 
Inf  Mozart's  operas  still  played  today 
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,t  have  German  texts:  "Tne  aouu^- 
ton  from  the  Seraglio,"  composed 
Ueia  he  wa.  but  25,  «nd  "The  Mag>c 
Fl\ite"  In  the  program  notes  Serag- 
io^'  is  spoken  of  as  Mozart's  "comic 
n^.ra"  an"^  was  first  produced  in  Vienna 
t  -iv  12,  1782,  and  with  great  success 

The  plot  of  the  opera  is  simple,  the 
r-.'sic  played  yesterday  seemed  to  go 
ind  in  hand  with  it.  but  pleasantj- 
feasant  withal.    There  are  those  who 
,  ic-ht  <;av  it  was  given  to  too  genue 
cxoughing  to  be  thoroughly  Mozar- 
and  there  are  those  who  w'll  e"" 
-."it  because  it  is  light,  surface  fodder 
was  it  for  contrast's  sake  that  the  t 
roduction  of  the  third  act  of    The  U 
istersineer"  was  then  played._  If  so.  1 , 


\E  assured  his  hearers  of  las' 
e\enuig.  So  also  did  Yeats  take  seri- 
ously the  psychic  mys'.cvi's  oy  «ni..i 
at  one  time,  he  felt  he  could  bTing  back 
into  being  the  spirits  of  deoarlcd  demi- 
gods. List  the  spooks  thus  conjured 
up  prove  belligerent,  Yeats  had  a  bared 
sword  ready  at  his  hand  One  carefullv 
prepared  seance  was  at  ius  climax  when 
a  knock  .sounded  at  Yeats'  .study  door^ 

"There's  tea"  announced  Yeats  re- 
signedly. '"We'll  have  to  try  again  i- 
other  day.' 


no  ri:.- 
lished 
where 
them 


ellar;  that 

... Lci  i..,;l-u^c.-,  -  first  pub- 
noems.  and  even  oought  copies 
"he  could  find  them  to  destroy 
Mr.  Howe  does  mention  Aldrich's 


eistcrsinger"  was  tnen  Plaved. 
served  well  to  remind  one  that  there 
sadness,  musical   brooding   in  the 
„rld    Contrasts  add  zest  to  the  appe- 

s'usan  Williams  plays  easily  and  well^ 
There  is  poetry  in  her  music  and  no 
7eebleness^'hen  a  forte  Passage  con- 
fronts her.   She  can  then  drop  natural- 
and  easily  to  tonal  beauty  and  good 
oan  melody,  that  is  now  soft,  now 
.Might    The  MacDowell  concerto  grew 
o  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  m  her 
hands  and  being  one  of  the  few  com-, 
positions  of  which  MacDowel    can  be  i 
nordinately    praised,    it   served  Miss, 
villiams  wel  Ito  demonstrate  her  mu-.^ 

'"Mi^'^wmiams  is  a  resident  of  Boston,  i 
graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
enatory  of  Music  where  she  was  a 
nipU  of  Alfred  de  Voto.    She  has  ap- 
peared twice  in  recital  at  Jordan  Hall. 

From  the  Cesar  Franck  tone  poem 
"Psvche,"  Psyche's  Slumber  was  played. 
This  is  another  example  of  contempla- 
tive emotion  which  seems  to  characterize 
the  compositions  of  this  excellent  man. 
The  Glazounov  "Stenka  Razine  again 
brought  contrast.  . 

Wallace  Goodrich,  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  was  guest  conductor  as  he  has 
been  on  numerous  other  occasions. 
There  was  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
audience,  C,  M.  D. 


and  Walt  Whitman's  exchange  of  com- 
pliments. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolldge,  writing  of 
Richardson,  the  architect,  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  student  years 
at  Paris.  Richardson,  whose  family  was 
impoverished  by  the  civil  war,  was  often 
without  the  price  of  a  meal.  Richard- 


-Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and   son  once  told  us  that  more  than  once 


AE  DELIGHTS 


With  verse  and  epigram  and  anecdote 
Oeorge  W.  Russell.  Irish  poet,  journalist 
(playwright  and  economist,  last  night  de- 
lighted an  audience  which  filled  th( 
Repertory  t,heatre  to  capacity. 

Mr.  Russell,  better  known  by  hi,= 
famous  pseudonym,  "AE."  lectured  on 
the  subject,  "Some  Personalities  of  the, 
Irish  Literary  Movement."  George  Ber-i 
nard  Shaw.  William  Butler  Yeats. 
George  Moore  and  James  Joyce  were 
among  the  celebrities  upon  whose  idio- 
.syncracies  AE's  unbarbed  wit  played 
amusingly. 

Throughout  his  address,  Mr.  Russell 
emphasized  his  theory  that  in  all  men 
of  genius  and  in  many  men  of  talent 
there  are  always  two  warring  egos,  the 
self  that  more  or  less  gropingly  adjusts 
itself  to  the  material  world,  and  the  self 
that  splendidly  and  unerringly  expressss 
itself  through  the  medium  of  art. 

Pointing  out  the  harmless  vaniti'^s 
and  foibles  of  great  writers  whose 
friendship  he  esteemend.  Mr.  Russell 
c;'ntrasted  their  accomplishments  and 
their  weaknesses. 

He  chuckled  over  an  instance  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw  at  the  Dublin 
art  museum.  Unacquainted  with  Shaw 
except  by  reputation.  Russell  guessed 
him  a  stranger  to  Ireland,  possibly  a 
leteran  of  the  British  service  in  Indi^ 
rtufsell  took  it  upon  himself  to  point  out 
I  certain  excellences  of  the  exhibits.  Sha^ 
soon  dealt  his  guide  a  series  of  snubs 
that  humbled  him  and  "left  the  very 
paintings  trembling  on  the  wall." 

Not  long  afterward.  Russell  read  n 
newspaper  article  in  which  Shaw  de- 
scribed the  meeting  in  the  mu.seum 
Shaw  told  of  his  encounter  with  Rus- 
sell as  a  "model  mingling  of  men  of 
'  mental  attainment."  It  was  all  accomp- 
lished without  melodrama.  Shaw  wrote 
.  There  was  no  "Mr.  Shaw.  I  presume. " 
"Mr.   Russell,   I   pre.sume."   after  the 
1  penny-dreadful    fashion    of  Stanley's 
,  greeting    to    Livingstone    in  darkest 
1  Africa. 

I    "Knowing  each  other  at  sight,"  con- 
!  eluded  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  article,  "We 
I  walked  together,  talked  together,  and 
parted  without  banalities." 

"And  what  Mr.  Shaw  recounted  was 
I  untrue  in  only  one  particular,"  Mr. 
1  Russell  told  his  Boston  audience  last 
i  night.  •  Mr,  Shaw  did  not  know  me  at 
the  museum  any  more  than  I  knew  him 
I  He  first  learned  my  identity  on  the 
I  night  after  our  encounter— by  describ- 
ing me  to  a  mutual  friend." 

Mr.   Russell   paid    high    tribute  .o 
!  Yeats,  his  boyhood  friend.    He  recalled 
I  smilinglv.  however,  he  half-bak?d  mvs 
j  ticisin  of  Yeats'  youth.    Yeats'  favori'- 
heroes  in  student  days  wevs  the  legend- 
ary thinkers  of  the  Himalayas  who 
i  on  mountainsides  in  mediUtion  whil^ 
their  beards  grew  down  the  hill-^  and 
i  furnished    nesting    places    for  birds, 
I  Yeats  firmly  beUeved  in  those  patri 


our  fathers  tliat  begot  us.' 

Mr.  Mark  A-  Do  Wolfe  Howe  has 
edited  a  stately  volume  of  biographical 
sketches,  written  some  of  them— and 
they  are  among  the  best— and  furnished  I 
an  entertaining  preface.  This  volume, 
entitled  "Later  Years  of  the  Saturday 
Club,  1870-1920,"  a  supplement  to  Dr. 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson's  "Early  Years 
of  the  Saturday  Club,"  is  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  There  are 
56  articles  and  as  many  portraits. 

Clubs  of  this  nature  are  as  a  rule  mu- 
tual admiration  societies,  yet  Emerson 
attending  the  dinners  of  the  Saturday 
Club  had  his  preferences  about  his  im- 
mediate table  neighbors.    He  referred 
to  this  more  than  once  in  his  Journal, 
as  when  he  wrote:    "At  my  Club,  I 
suppose  I  behave  very  ill  in  securing  al- 
ways, if  I  can,  a  place  by  a  valued 
friend."  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  doing 
this  that  he  rarely  saw   (him?)  "in 
ordinary,  select  society"  and  must  make 
the  best  of  his  opportunity,  though  hav- 
ing the  feeling  that 
"I  could  be  happy  with  either. 
Were  the  other  dear  charmer  away," 
a  shocking  misquotation,  by  the  way. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  men  in  the  Sat- 
urday Club  bored  him;  no  doubt  some 
were  bored  by  him.  He  told  with  gusto 
a  story  about  the  Atlantic  Club.  When 
copies  of  the  new  number  of  the  At- 
lantic were  brought  in    at  meeting, 
"every  one  rose  eagerly  to  get  a  copy, 
and  then  sat  down  and  read  his  own 
article."    Emerson  italicized  the  last 
four  words.   In  amusement?  Or  in  con- 
tempt? 


his  only  food  in  a  day  was  that  served 
at  some  social  affair,  reception,  or  the 
like.    The  intimate  treatment  of  his 
subject  makes  Mr.  Coolidge's  biographi- 
cal sketch  as  entertaining  and  likelike 
as  it  is  intelligently  appreciative.  Mr. 
Coolidge  was  as  fortunate  in  his  sub- 
ject as  Mr.  George  R.  Agassiz  was  in 
being  clrosen  to  write  of  his  father.  The 
son  is  justly  proud  of  Alexander  Agas- 
siz, the  naturalist.    "Many  a  man  who 
knew  him  as  the  efficient  president  of 
a  singularly  successful  mining  company 
would  have  been  surprised,  and  prob- 
ably but  little  interested,  to  learn  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  scientific 
men  of  Iris  generation.    For  we  as  a 
nation  place  little  value  on  what  does 
not  lead  directly  to  material  ends.  With 
every  honor  that  the  scientific  world 
had  to  give,  a  man  who  would  have 
been  a  familiar  figure  at  ^any  learned 
meeting  in  Europe,  Agassiz  walked  un- 
recognized through  the  streets  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  content  to  have  it  so." 


In  obituary  notices  published  in  news- 
papers "the  late  Mr."  Hector  Ferguson 
or  Quartus  Dickerman  belonged  to  an 
"exclusive"  club,  though  the  member- 
ship of  the  Aurora  numbers  over  2000; 
John  Henry  Smithers  was  "a  well  known 
club  man,"  Mr.  Howe  in  the  Introduc- 
tion quotes  Professor  Grandgent's  re- 
marks about  the  oft-repeated  newspaper 
headline:  "Death  of  Prominent  Club- 
man": "Have  you  ever  seen  the  notice 
of  'Death  of  Obscure  Clubman'?  Not 
once  in  your  Ufe,  They  never  die.  Be- 
come, then,  a  mute,  inglorious  clubman 
and  devote  your  Ufe  to  a  vain  but  wor- 
thy attempt  to  get  the  worth  of  your 
dues  out  of  as  many  clubs  as  there  are 
days." 


In  books  of  this  nature  one  is  often 
tempted  to  apply  to  this  or  that  con- 
tributor the  remark  of  the  great  and 
•Bitty  Rossini  to  a  young  composer  who 
brought  to  him  a  funeral  march  on  the 
death  of  Meyerbeer:  "What  a  pity  that 
you  did  not  die  and  Meyerbeer  had 
written  the  march!"  This  cruel  jest 
cannot  be  cracked  at  the  expense  of 
those  contributors  who  have  done  their 
best  to  glorify  their  men.  In  some  in- 
stances the  task  was  easy;  in  other 
instances,  while  nothing  is  set  down  in 
maUce,  there  was  need  of  slight  extenu- 
ation, "Apology  for  X's  Life  inigh 
have  been  a  sub-title  for  the  chapter 
about  a  man  of  high  respectability  and 
inconspicuous  attainments  On  the 
whole  the  lions  of  the  Saturday  Cluo 
were  fine  specimens;  their  roaring  re- 
ceived public  attention;  their  manes 
<  were  combed  and  glossy. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
of  the' contributors  should  be  .?o  pain- 
fully personal  as  the  prying  old  John 
Aubrey,  who  described  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh as  a  tall,  handsome  and  bold  man, 
but  "damnably  proud";  of  one  Meriton 
"He  looked  like  a  knave  with  his  gog- 
gling eye."";  of  Henry  Martin,  "He  was 
a  great  lover  of  pretty  girls,  to  whom 
he  was  so  liberal  that  he  spe.nt  the 
greatest  part  of  his  estate," 

Take  Mr.  Howe's  excellent  chapter  on 
Thomas  Baiiev  Aldrich.  There  is  due 
mention  of  hi.s  early  years  in  New  \  ork. 
John  Aubrev,  Esq.,  would  have  added 
that- Aldricli  did  not  like  to  talk  about 
them;  that  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
questions  about  his  early  as.sociates, 
Fiiz  James  O'Brien,  George  Arnold,  Ned 
WUkins  and  other  brilhant  Bohemians 


Open  the  book  at  random;  one  will 
find  pleasant  anecdotes.    Prof.  Grand 
gent  tells  us  that  William  W.  Goodwin 
of  Greek  grammar  fame  Invented  a  word 
for  "horsecar"  that  patrons  might  know 
how  to  rs?.ch  the  theatre  for  the  Har- 
vard performance  of  "Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus."    The  invented  term  was  almos: 
exactly  identical  with  the  t«rm  in  Athens 
when  the   horse-car   was  introduced 
there.    Are  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's 
books  relating  to  Journeys  in  the  south- 
ern states  before  1860  "practically  for- 
gotten" as  Charles  S.  Sargent  says  in 
his  anpreciative  sketch  of  that  great 
landscape  gardener?    We  know  som^ 
who  still  read  Olmsted's  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  southern  manners,  shiftlessnes? 
and  views  on  slavery.    The  books  give 
pleasture;  they  are  valuable  to  the  his- 
torian  for  they  were  written  without 
undue  prejudice.    Not  all  the  members 
of  the  Saturday  Club  found  its  dinners 
an  unfaiUng  joy.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  a  hearty 
breakfast  and  taking  no  food  until  din- 
ner found  the  meetings  dull  at  times, 
gnd  looked  back  at  the  club's  "early  and 
golden  period."   For  him  there  was  too 
little  general  conversation.   It  is  pleas- 
ant to  note  that  William  James  once 
wrote:  "Mere  sanity  is  the  most  Philis- 
tine and  i&t  bottom)  unessential  of  a 
man's  attributes";  that  Phillips  Brooks 
liked  to  look  in  at  shop  windows:  tha> 
William  Everett  disliked  newspaper  re- 
porters, and  the  dislike  was  reciprocated 
Men  famous  in  their  life  are  here  de- 
scribed by  men  in  some  instances  thei: 
equals,    The  saying  of  Gen.  Lambert, 
should  be  remembered:  'The  best  ox 
men  are  but  men  at  the  best." 


ine  to  men  like  Horace  Walpole,  who ; 
wrote  "Mr.  Hume  is  the  one  thing 
created  wherein  the  French  have  real 
faith  They  are  wise  in  this  for  I  defy 
IV  i^g  nTan  lo  understand  a  word  of  h^, 
be  the  language  English  or  what  you 
to  Champfort  who.  asked  for  news 
nf  ih»  °li^n  '' replied:  "I  think  he  must 
be  deld.  for  I  have  seen  him  only  three 
times  today."  

a^S^Jr^w^r^^33l 
Sro^jS'^^T^en^'J^^wt  1^ 
iccount°of  the  mother's  teason/or 
aroarcnt  abandonment  of  her  cniia, 
of  her  acknowledgment  of  Julie,  and  of 

'Ik^stefd  o'f'reYelling  the  story  of  her 
hfe  which  is  familiar,  we  now  call  at- 
tention to  striking  pages  in  Segurs 

""'Sels  the  portrait  of  P-sident,He- 

h[s  "pleasures  an  upright  gentleman 
„,ith  a  oretty  taste  in  wines  and  at  the 
TaWe"  praised  by  men,  he  was  pursued 
by  womln.    "They  'dot"  him  and 

ref  i'ry^etil^.?' «n  ^be4  ^ 

Sfsteke  the  hour  and  to  miss  an  as- 
Thel°e"are.  naturally,  many  pages  about 

mvseU  ?have  f  o^-saken  the  public  show, 
and  attend  High  Mass  in  my  pansh 
church.  The  rouge  pot  and  my  Presi 
S^^must  forego  the  honor  ^ 

feared  for  her  "lalicious  tmgue   Mm^  ^ 

du  ^^l--%^llTr.%Z:a,V\^  .fc 
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The  romantic  life  of  Julie  de  Lespi- 
nasse  is  known  to  all  through  her  letters 
and  by  the  biographers  and  essayists 
a  life  romantic  from  her  cradle  to  her 

Ke  ^^t;  an«sTU^^^ 

The^tory  of  her  parentage,  for  a  long 
E^^s^n^tr-So^^^ 

Cmy-  of  her^feniimental  affection  for 
fhP  Mkrouis  de  Mora  and  her  passion 
01  S  Gufbert-this  story  has  often 
been  t«ld.  More  than  one  novelist  has 
chosen  Julie  for  a  her°ine^„  The 

J  '  "^-"Vs^gu^' wh^ ''Juhe  d^L^spi 
'  rie^^ra^Tate^'f  to  ^ns^^^^i^"" 
Ushed  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company 

himself  about  n""'^-  „   ■  .^^5  amaz- 
'  whose  social  success  in  Fans  was  a 


It  was  not  a  case  of  Physi^^^ 

others  valued  .actions.  There 
her  an  "astonishing  mixture  01  "J - 
with  self-containment.  Pa^f^  J^'^  1,  ^ 

sense. of  P™P°fJ°f 'aU^'Sul^t^^^^^  « 
prevision:  of  a,soui  aii  mip 
deflective  mmd.  .  She  was  pencx,  -^^^^ 
ural,  eminently  sincere. 
D'Alembert-he.  too,  a  foundljng-^^ 

Europe,  the  cmei  01       arademies.  1 
clan,  the  dictator  of  the  acaoem 
philosopheijho  had  the  honor^t 

the  glory  of.  rearing  tn  owning 

wrote  that  friends  were  1^1 

ances:      A  gooa 
guests  you  please  and  If  t^.^^ 
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guests  you  please  «."u^"  ti  „j,^, 

to  the  spectacle,  men  may  =  ^^^^^^ 
guests— afterwards!  

one  reads  here  of  Mme.  du  Defiai 


lobbi 
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—  -  ,^  aj 

pet  dog  Tonton:  increases,  v  j  « 

•■Her  adoration  of  him  ncr^-^^^^  Jj« 
the  number  of  Perso-is/J  ^  ^^^^ 

I  She  was  lil^e  the  Parisian  ^  ^ 

when  her  dog  took  aj^°"^j{;r  distn 
!  a  caller's  dog.  cried  out  in  n_e^__ 


-Heaven  grant  that  the  poor  ani 
does  not  s^er  fromjiis  meal. 

'  .  -^^^  ^jrjuur' T-  years'thfS 
LTmo  LredWm^  This  she  wrot 
him  good  counsel,  canng  foi  Ws 
ha"of  even  when  he  was  away 
^er     "Never  gnaw  y_our^  nails  or 


"Never  gnaw  y^"^  —  ...  neii 
,llp,     Nothing  Is  mot.  inMesBU"  « 

r.Vr?«t'?o„;  Mir!  Ah  I; 
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approvid  La  RochpfoucMuur^ 
iiK  for  thcif  severity:  Montaigne's 
s  for  tlieir  uiiconventionallty.  She 
Racine's  tragedies  with  a  species  of 
)n,  luid  stood  "almost  alone  In  her 
n  her  enthusiastic  transports  over 
n  of  Shakespeare's  plays,"  Vol- 
s  wit  amused  her,  his  versatility 
ished  her,  Rousseau's  "inflamma- 
eloquence"  almost  terrified  her; 
issa  Harlovve"  brought  her  to  her 
The  popularity  in  France  of 
c's  "Sentimental  Journey"  was 
y  due  to  her.  She  forged  two  ad- 
lal  chapters  and,  reading  them 
pretended  they  were  unpublished. 

had,  as  tlie  unnamed  translator 
t,  "a  voracity  for  affection."  She 
me  of  the  world's  great  lovers.  It 
her  famous  letters,  "the  loudest 
beats"  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
ill  live,  Segur  believes  that  her 
Dns  with  Mora  were  platonic.  It  i 
vith  Guibert  she  knew  passionate 
I'ith  its  ecstasy,  its  tortures.  Short- 
ore  her  death,  she  woyld  not  per- 
lim  to  enter  her  room,  for  her 
es  were  distorted  by  convulsions, 
he  woulij  not  thu.s  be  remembered 
e  one  man  for  whose  memory  of 
ae  carecU 


.irday's  Children' Opens 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ~  '  ' 

•MOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
ice   in   Boston    of  "Saturday's 
en,"  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
;11  Anderson.    New  York,  Booth's 
re,  Jan.  26,  1927.    Florrie  Sands, 
Hammond;' Willie  Sands,  Richard 
Mrs.   Halevy,   Lucia  Moore; 
Ruth    Gordon;    Mr.  Halevy, 
•ick  Perry;  Rims  O'Neil,  Roger 
Mrs.  Gorlik,  Beulah  Bondi.  Pro- 
by  the  Actors'  Theatre,  Inc., 
ie  McClintic,  director, 
cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

'•■"1  «nnds   ..Ruth  HiUimumd 

iij-rel  Sands  "'  Riohai-ci  Barbee 

qS:;:;;::..Gra.e  Kou.^,He«; 

,  ,eV.v  ■  .■ .' .'  .■ ." .' .' ■  f''-*--'!'' 

I'Xpil   HumphiT.v  BusaH 

'oVliek   A.me  T.metli 

e  days  ago  a  correspondent  asked 
Monday's  child 


night  be  called  .i  iri -i  - uniLiiy ;  tne 
tragedy  beins  in  the  conflict  between 
love  and  poverty.  This  play,  worth  see- 
ing, is  well  acted. 

In  the  first  act  Miss  Gordon's  lack  of 
distinct  enunciation  marred  an  other- 
wise excellent  portrayal.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  lines  -spoken  by  the  young  people 
in  this  act  were  lost.  Only  Mr.  Perry 
and  Miss  Henderson  were  wholly  and ' 
continually  intelligible  in  speech.  Later 
in  the  performance,  these  young  people 
spoke  more  distinctly,  although  Miss 
Gordon  has  yet  to  learn  perfect  delivery 
in  dialogue.  She  has  such  marked  abili-' 
ty  in  characterization,  it  is  pity  that 
she  has  not  paid  heed  to  distinct  enunci-l 
ation.  The  players  v/ere  excellent  in 
giving  reality  to  the  men  and  women  of, 
the  comedy,  but  the  scene  between  the 
questioning  daughter  and  the  father, 
though  it  is  the  one  improbability  in  the 
play,  was  the  one  that  "left  the  most 
lasting  impression. 

The  audience,  taking  the  play  as  a[ 
comedy,  missing  the  pathos  of  certalnl 
scene|,  laughed  heartily  and  constantly.j 


a  was 
).\it 

orilife  lines  beginning 

of  face."  The  question  has  been 
red  by  several  persons  who  do  not 
in  all  respects.  Thus  one  says 
rday's  child  is  merry  and  gay," 
another  has  it:  "Saturdays  child 
hard  for  a  living."  Mr.  Anderson 
ijujitly  accepted  the  latter  version, 

le  known  to  us  in  our  cliildhood. 
"'J(,by.  a  stenographer,  was  coached 
'k^x  married  sister,  Florrie,  as  to  the 
i  ■*  n  which  she  could  induce  Rims. 


Continuing 

Attractions 

Colonial  —  "The  Three  Muske- 
teers," musical  version  of  Dumas's 
novel.  Dennis  King  is  starred.  Last 
week. 

Hollis  —  "The  Baby  Cyclone," 
George  Cohan's  farce  in  return  en- 
gagement, with  Grant  Mitchell  and 
others.   Last  week. 

Majestic— "Straight  Thru  the 
Door."  William  Hodge  stars  in  his 
latest  play.   Last  two  weeks. 

Wilbur— "The  Road  to  Rome."  ' 
Jane  Cowl  stars  in  Robert  Sher- 
wood's comedy.  Last  two  weeks. 

Copley— "Yellow  Sands."  Fom-th 
week  of  Phillpotts'  comedy.  Mr. 
Clive  in  principal  role. 

Repertory  —  "The  Way  of  the 
World."  Congreve's  comedy  enters 
second  week. 

LUCIE  CAFFARET, 


to  marry  her.  Florrie  believed  that 
girl  under  25  should  be  married, 
ably  to  some  one  with  money 
/  was  in  love  with  Rims  who  was 
'^Jing  of  going  to  Buenos  Aires.  Now 


was  earning  $40  a  week.  The 
couple  went  to  live  in  a  little 
,„„.;__or  was  it  a  flat— which  had 
„;«ed  Florrie  and  iier  husband.  Bobby 
'  thrown  up  her  job.  This  delighted 
who  suspected  the  nature  of  her 
interest  in  her.  „.     ,  , 

vas  not  easy  to  live  on  Rims  s  sal- 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  spend 
■y  at  his  pleasure;  he  liked  a  game 
,™  rds;  but  he  had  no  other  vices.  He 
Mseced  his  wife's  sister,  and  was  giveri 
Iviling  her.  Husband  aif',  wiie.  were 
-  tempered.    They  quarreled  easily 
„i  .fiercely;  made  up  as  quickly.  Florrie 
Tiiffi  Bobbie  she  should  have  a  baby;  that 
'  '   ■  insure  the  continuance  of  mutual 
,  TO     Rims  shuddered    at  the  idea. 
I'  081  er  Halevy.  consulted  by  his  daugh- 
■  ave  her  strange  advice  in  the  mat- 
Whimsical  and  rather  cynical.  The 
nd.  irritated  beyond  measure,  went 
one  door;  the  angry  wife  out  of 
.til  her.  .    .,  . 

fibbie  went  back  to  the  office  and 
in  a  cheap  boarding  house.  Rims, 
in  love  with  her,  watched  her  go- 
anri   comings,   thinking  ne  had 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  her.  The 
™,er  called  on  her,  and  was  unjustly 
.ected  by  the  landlady,  who  insisted 
the  bedroom  door  should  be  left 
especially    when    Rims  called, 
n  a  squabble  between  the  husband 
the  wife.  Again  Rims  made  an  exit 
porting  to  be  his  last,  but  he  climbed 
jo  the  window,  entering  to  find  ;Bob- 
|in  tears.    Then  he  put  on  th6  door 
)lt  which  had  heen  sent  to  the  girl 
ner  boss,  and  as  the  curtain  went 
'in  he  asked  her  to  hand  him  the 
"wdriver. 

is  aa  a^niable  drama  of  humble 
.  true  to  life  without  any  am- 
attempt  at  theatrical  "realism." 
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characters  talk  volubly,  but  to  the 
.   It  is  all  natural  with'  one  excep- 
Would  a  father  in  Halevy's  sta- 
would  any  father,  except  possibly 
ire  of  a  European  adventuress,  have 
d  to  a  daughter  as  Halevy  talked 
bie  111  t'ne  second  act?   The  piay 
racterized- as  a  comedy,  but  It 


Lucie  Caflaret,  a  pianist  from  Paris, 
played  this  program  last  night  in  Jor- 
dan hall: 

Chaconne,  Bach-Busoni;  Toccata  .sur 
le  "Jeu  du  Coucou,"  Pasquini;  Rondo. 
Mozart;  Two  Sonatas,  Scarlatti;  'Varia- 
tions and  Fugue  on  a  theme  by  Handel, 
Brahms;  Pavane  poiir  une  infante  de- 
fun  te.  Ravel;  Jeux  d'eau.  Ravel;  Im- 
promptu fa  mineur,  G.  Faure:  Sleficka,  ; 
Smetana;  Medved,  Smetana;  Tarantelle, 
Liszt,  ' 

She  has  a  way  of  her  own,  this  pian- 
ist, new  to  Boston.  In  the  first  qur.rtei 
of  an  hour  of  her  concert  she  ac^.om- 
plished  a  feat:  she  made  Busoni's  ar- 
rangement of  Bach's  Chaconne  interest- 
ing. Its  design  she  saw  so  clearly  that 
its  six  or  seven  dozen  episodes  all  were 
enough  in  themselves,  but,  as  a  rule, 
irritatingly  disjointed,  for  once  fall  into 
line.  A  majestic  sort  of  musical  pan- 
orama Mme.  Caffaret  made  of  the 
Chaconne,  in  which  high  places  'and 
the  low  alternated  even  as  they  do  in 
nature.  A  musician  of  parts  she  must 
be,  blessed  with  a  power  to  see  things 
through  not  vouchsafed  all  her  col- 
leagues. 

A  master  of  design  she  proved  herself 
in  the  Bach,  able  ot  deal  largely  with 
that  which  is  large.  Ruggedly,  indeed, 
she  played  the  chaconne.  bothering  not  i 
too  much  with  small  details  of  tone  or 
tempo.  From  its  bold,  sweeping  stro.kes, 
its  breadth  of  rhythm,  that  chaconne 
from  Mme.  Caffaret  would  surely  so.^ind ; 
grand  in  the  open  arena  at  Aries. 

Less  overpoweringly,  Mme.  Caffaret  i 
played  Mozart  and  Scarlatti.  She  playeS 
them,  however,  each  piece  in  its  way, 
for  all  they  are  worth.  Any  rhythmic 
device  she  made  the  most  of;  a  scale 
or  an  arpeggio  she  snapped  out  as 
though  it  had  a  reason  for  being  there 
and  she  knew  what  it  was.  French 
finesse— in  the  first  hour  or  more  of  her 
program— Mme.  Caffaret  had  not  at 
hand.  In  the  Brahms  Variations,  fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
let  her  energy  lead  her  astray  into  harsh 
tone  and  undue  speed.  It  must  also  be 
granted  that  she  showed  poor  judgment 
in  playing,  during  that  fii'St  hour,  ndt 
so  much  as  a  single  phrase  of  music 
calling  for  mu.sical  and  emotional  qual- 
ities other  than  bigness  or  dash. 

The  dash,  though,  she  had  ready,  and 
thereby  she  made  Mozart  and  Scar- 
latti sound  like  men.  not  like  piping 
.  shepherds  in  a  classic  pastoral  play. 
;  The  bigness  she  mu.stered  for  Bach,  and 
(though  she  employed  somthing  too  much 
'of  the  same  for  Brahms,  many  of  the 
variations  she  played  rousingly. 

All  of  them  she  made  engrossing^ 
■  only,  on  another  <  jcasion.  Mmj 
faret  could  not  '  ^ave  beh^p^  George  Ha 


I'laiice  the  imcsse  she  must  have  ac~ 
quired  in  that  land — or  else  bring  it 
into  play  earlier  in  the  evening — she 
would  make  her  performance  more  ab- 
sorbing still.  A  finer  feeling  for  sheer 
musical  beauty  she  might  also  cultivate 
to  advantage. 

A  large  audience  applauded  Mme. 
Caflaret  warmly,  R.  R.  G. 

'GREAT  GOD  BROWN' 

Experimental  Theatre— "The  Great, 
God  Brown."  a  play  in  four  acts,  11 
scenes,  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  The 
cast: 

W.  A,  Brown  LHand  Reid 

His  fslher  Tom  Haiu 

His  mother   Mrs,  Bliss 

Ititin  Anthony  Kliot,  (,ar,v 

His  father   Don  Hai* 

His  mother  Mrs.  Rcmincrton 

Marparpt  Miriam  GrDsvr.nor 

Her  three  sons  Georce  Richard 

Eliott  Sands 
Harve.'?  Titns 

(^yhol   i  MPff'PdPs  Haynor 

Two  di'art.smen  Harold  Armitace 

Harold  Hnlohinaoii 

Centuries  ago,  David  poured  out  his 
gratitude  to  God  that  He  had  remem- 
bered his  insignificant  creature,  saying, 
"What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him?"  Now  in  our  own  time  we  raise 
again  the  cry,  what  is  man?  Science  and 
religion,  warring  to  the  death,  have 
destroyed  our  old  confidence  and  we 
are  left  groping  like  children,  "with 
ghosts  in  our  eyes,"  to  find  our  salva- 
tion in  the  maze  of  truth  and  false- 
hood which  hems  us  in.  Unable  to  bear 
that  others  should  see  our  helplessness 
and  despair  that  we  hide  behind  un- 
changing masks  that  we  may  not  be 
known  too  well,  and  so  hurt  beyond 
repair.  So  finnly  fixed  do  these  masks 
or  shields  become  that  even  those  we 
love  know  us  not  when  by  chance  or  by 
purpose  the  disguise  is  removed.  So 
Eugene  O'Neill  would  have  us  see  the 
world  and  ourselves  in  it — not  as  hollow  j 
shams  but  as  beings  unable  or  afraid  I 
to  face  reality  and  living  accordingly  ' 
an  unreal  life  in  a  fictitious  place  from  | 
which  we  venture  at  times  only  to  re- 
turn  thither,  unable  to  endure  the  [ 
cruelty  of  disillusionment.  Yet  under- 
neath our  apparent  acceptance  of  life 
!  there  is  an  uneasy  stirring  of  dissatis- 
faction and  misery  that  will  not  ever 
die  no  matter  how  deeply  we  think  it  is 
buried. 

I  In  trying  to  put  this  feeling  into 
concrete  terms  O'Neill  employs  a  three- 
ifold  symbolism.  His  characters  are  in- 
dividuals, symbolic  abstractions,  and 
when  masked  assume  a  still  different 
I  personality.  Thus  Dion  Anthony  rep- 
resents a  frustrated  genius,  abstract 
'paganism  warring  with  the  deadening 
1  influence  of  Christianity  in  its  most 
'sterile  form,  and  finally  a  non-existent 
'person  believed  in  by  his  wife  and 
friends.  The  other  three  important  fig- 
ures have  the  same  triple  demensions: 
■  Margaret  is  wife,  mother  and  mother- 
'  hood.  Brown  is  a  successful  business 
man.  a  self-tortUring  deceiver,  and  the 
1  embodiment  of  worldly  prosperity. 
1  Cybele  is  more  of  a  symbol  tlian  the 
!  other  characters — she  is  almost  always 
•  represented  as  perfect  understanding 
1  and  peace.  Mother  Earth,  who  puts  all 
i  her  children  to  sleep  when  life  becomes 
1  too  hard  to  bear. 

I  To  say  that  this  somewjiat  compli- 
cated system  makes  for  clarity  would 
not  be  true.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  play  the  masks  were  confusing  and 
1  annoying,  they  muffled  the  actors' 
i  speech  and  seemed  to  lack  significance. 
Perhaps  the  dramatist  was  attempting 
too  much  at  a  time;  the  play  seemed 
overloaded  with  meanings  that  were  not 
explored.  Thus  we  had  moments  of 
poignant  tragedy,  such  as  the  death  of 
Brown  or  the  failure  of  Margaret  to 
know  Dion  without  his  mask,  but  this 
'drama  was  never  allowed  a  free  course, 
as  O'Neill  seemed  more  interested  in 
expressing  his  ideas  in  figurative  terms 
which  hindered  rather  than  helped  our 
understanding.  His  use  of  soliloquy 
in  "Strange  Interlude  "  has  been  much 
commented  on  as  something  new  and 
old  at  the  same  time,  but  in  the  "Great 
God  Brown"  there  are  semi-soliliquies, 
uttered  aloud  to  the  characters  on  the 
stage  but  frequently  only  partly  heard 
and  then  only  half  understood.  The 
effect  is  stimulating,  if  hard  to  grasp, 
and  decidedly  provocative. 

The  Experimental  Theatre  has  shown 
immense  courage  in  producing  this  play, 
first  given  two  years  ago  in  New  York, 
where  it  caused  an  Infinite  amount  of 
discussion.  Though  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  noticed  in  Boston,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  acting  is  for  the  most 
part  excellent,  but  it  is  the  drama  it-  i 
self  that  Is  noteworthy:  a  unique  and 
fascinating  experiment  to  find  some- 
thing more  expressive  of  hidden  reaUty 
than  the  ordinary  theatre  can  bestow. 

ilXOUNTESSMARITZA' 

1!    SHUBERT— "Countess  Maruza,  up- 
eretta,  adapted  from  the  .^^^f. 
'  of  Julius  Brammer  and  Alfred  Crun 
wald  by  Harry  B-  Smith.  Emmcnch 
'  -Mman  wrote  the  music.   Produced  by 
"  ;huberts  at  the  Shubert  Thea^je, 
.  York,  Sept.  18,  1926.  Walter  Woo  f. 
;  Harry    K.    Morton,    Yvonne    D  Aric, 


then  prihclpals.  The 
eludes: 

Beta  Torek    oiiis  E.  MllllKr 

Nepomuk   lioljei  i  Koltirar 

Count    TatsUo   KiiroUy.  .       Leonard  Cecle;' 

Tschrlio   .Hii..'h  '  hllvcrs 

Lazio   Arthur  lieary 

Manja  Otle.te  ilyrlll 

Stefan   .CJaience  I'oiwan 

Servant   .Jules  h>»1«^k 

ZinBO  Rolph 

CoiHitess  Maritza   Gla<1j»  UiijctT 

I.iza   Marjorte  Peiermn 

Prince  Populescu   Rohert  .lixii 

First  Ofliier  Robert  Roltper 

Paron  Koloman  Sriipan  Georire  D  ifilMS 

Freda   Krnestyne  .'eanne 

PiincesB  Bozena  Klopensheim 

Alexander/  DatfTiar 
Hungarian  Gypsy  Orchestra 

This  'Viennese  operetta  enjoyed  ;;reat 
popularity  on  the  other  side  and  the 
Shuberts  made  much  of  it  for  their  first 
big  production  of  the  1926-1927  sessoa. 
Some  of  its  continental  charm  and  in- 
dividuality must  have  been  lost  in  th« 
American  adaptation  and  now,  besoes, 
when  Boston  gets  it,  nearly  all  of  the 
original  principals  are  missing,  tave  the 
lovely  Odette  Myrtil  who  does  much  t-o 
help  put  over  the  production. 

As  far  as  the  book  ,oes,  it  is  just  an- 
other one  of  those  Balkan  "omances  an 
impoverished  nobleman  enamored  ot 
the  lovely  countess.  He  disguises  \  itii- 
self  as  a  servant  to  be  near  her,  only 
to  have  the  countess  grow  suspiclou.s  as 
well  as  jealous  and  finally  send  him 
away.  When  the  truth  is  discovere'l 
in  the  last  act,  she  sends  for  :\im  ■^■nd 
all  ends  well. 

Gladys  Baxter,  the  prima  donna,  who 
has  been  seen  in  this  city  before  m 
lighter  musical  comedies,  has  developed 
her  voice  into  operatic  timber.  It  ia 
rich  and  true  and  she  uses  it,  for  'r.e 
most  part,  in  good  taste.  Leonard  Gee- 
ley,  who  made  an  agreeable  impiPS- 
sion  on  Boston  audiences  in  "My  Prin- 
cess" last  fall  at  the  same  theatre  with 
Hope  Hampton,  seemed  to  be  sin'jing 
above  a  cold  last  evening  and  conse- 
quently worked  with  some  difficulty.  He 
has  a  bad  tendency  to  force  his  vo:ce. 

Odette  Myrtil  as  the  gypsy  girl  irnt 
European  charm  aAd  color  to  the  rj)e. 
Her  personality  and  dashing  man.ier 
was  felt  every  time  she  stepped  uoon 
the  stage.  George  Dobbs  and  Mar- 
jorie  Peterson,  a  cute  pair  of  dancers, 
stopped  the  show  with  their  attrac- 
tively arranged  routine  during  act  two. 
They  were  the  necessary  musical  i;om- 
edy  element  with  which  every  operetta 
must  compromise  to  satisfy  the  wide 
taste  of  audiences. 

There  was  nothing  extraordina/y 
about  the  music,  nothing  particula.-?y 
tuneful.  It  was  at  all  times,  however, 
adequate,  meeting  the  demands  of  every 
situation.  "Play,  Gypsies,"  sung  for  the 
first  time  at  the  end  of  the  first  ;-.ct 
was  the  outstanding  number.  An  audi- 
ence of  good  size  applauded  vigorously 
and  called  the  singers  out  again,  and 
again.  A.  F, 

THE NOOSFOPENS  | 

Richard  Barthelmess  seems  to  have  ! 
struck  his  stride  again.  We  have  seen 
his  memorable  portrayal  of  "The  Patent 
Leather  Kid,"  and  now  "The  Noose,"  on 
view  at  the  Washington  Strtjt  Olympia 
this  week,  gives  Barthelmess  another  op- 
portunity for  an  exceptionally  vivid  por- 
trayal. The  story  of  the  unfortunate 
boy  thrown  in  among  the  people  of  the 
underworld  and  denied  the  love  of  a 
father  and  mother,  becoming  a  gangster 
and  rum-runner,  is  melodrama  of  the 
best  kind. 

The  tale  is  not  a  pretty  one.  but  it 
grows  upon  you  until  you  take  a  real 
delight  in  watching  the  revenge  the 
young  gangster  takes  upon  the  man  who 
wronged  his  mother.  With  the  shadow  , 
of  the  gallows  hanging  over  his  head,  | 
Nickie  Elkins  becomes  a  still  more  flesh- 
and-blood  person  and  not  a  mythical  , 
screen  character.  Barthelmess  tops  his 
success  in  "The  Patent  Leather  Kid" 
with  his  portrayal  of  Elkins,  this  being 
perhaps  the  strongest  role  he  has  had  in 
months.  ,  . 

John  Francis  Dillon  has  taken  Willard 
Mack's  sensational  stage  play  and 
moulded  it  into  excellent  screen  enter- 
tainment. This  man's  forte,  is  unusual 
camera  shots.  His  traveling  lens  keeps 
you  in  the  centre  of  the  plot  and  you 
actually  feel  as  though  you  were  a  wit- 
ness to  real  happenings. 

A  word  about  Lina  Basquette.  This 
ex-dancing  star,  in  the  role  of  the  cab- 
aret dancer  in  love  with  Nickie,  proves 
herself  a  talented  dramatic  actress,  and 
one  whose  career  will  bear  watching. 
Alice  Joyce  as  the  governor's  wife  has 
a  sympathetic  part  which  she  plays  to 
perfection.  Thelma  Todd  plays  the  so- 
ciety bud,  her  extreme  blondeness  mak- 
ing a  striking  contrast  with  Miss  Bar- 
quette's  brunette  type  of  beauty.  Mon- 
tagu Love  as  the  gang  leader'  and  the 
supporting  crew  of  gangsters,  rum-rtm- 
ners  and  hi-jackers  lend  realism  to  their 
1  roles.  .        .  .- 


Odette  Myrtil  were 


"MAN,  WOMAN  AND  SIN" 
AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

John  Gilbert  and  Jeanne  Eagels  por- 
tray the  leading  characters  in  "Man, 
Woman  and  Sin,"  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's  drama  of  newspaper  life,  show- 
ing at  Loews  Orpheum  Theatre  this 
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Arlinglon  Theatre— Fritz  Leiber  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  presented 
by  George  Ford.  The  cast 

\  Lord  I    

nhUE  Sly  ( 


  Persons  in 

ihc  induction 
,  . .  .Loais  Leon  Hall 
. .  .. .  > .  .Edmund  Foidi' 

 Getiil  Kraber 

  Fritz  L«ibei 

 Joseph  Sinpei 

  John  Burkp 

  Rdl'cn  Allen 

  i:i:illde  Mi.ntz 

 Kohert  b^tiausp 

Etnel  Kranrp?  Rohpit<! 

Virj-inia  Bronson 
.Ethel  Frances  Robert? 

 Olea  Lee 

 John  Os?oo<l 


Shakespeare  In  modern  dress"  has 
r.ome  to  Boston.  Accoutered  in  sport 
togs,  golf  clubs,  shell  glasses,  silk  pa- 
jamas, scarlet  hunting  jackets,  bobbed 
hair,  cigarettes.  Bill  Hart  chaps,  som- 
brero and  six-shooter,  vaquero  whip  and 
chugging  motorcycle,  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew"  opened  with  a  whoop  and  a 
roar  in  two  weeks  of  Shakespeare  reper-^ 
tory  at  the  Arlington  last  night. 

Leiber's  cowboy  Petruchio  is  a  high- 
spirited,  swashbuckling,  domineering 
blend  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Lord 
L  ochinvar,  who  brealis  the  vixen  Kath- 
arine to  his  will  as  he  would  train  a 
wild  pinto.  Gasps  of  surprise  come' 
from  the  house  at  he  strides  on  stage 
to  his  wedding.  The  bride  is  prepared 
and  the  expectant  guests  and  the  great- 
ly relieved  father  await  the  bridegroom. 
The  servant  Bionbello  cries  his  "Master, 
master,  news!"  and  in  response  to  Bap- 
tista's  query  he  elaborates  with  a  line 
which  has  also  received  modern  dress 
treatment.  "Petruchio  is  coming— and 
how!"  Then  appears  our  Bill  Hart, 
and  behind  him  his  servant  Grumio  (a[ 
darkv  boy  with  a  southern  accent)  J 
proudly  outfitted  in  a  slightly  bur- 
lesqued imitation  of  his  master's  clothes, 
There  is  a  vainglorious  bang  of  sheer 
exuberance  from  his  six-gun  and  a 
crack  from  his  long  vaquero  whip.  And 
after  the  wedding  he  stands  off  the 
crowd  in  movie  style,  throws  his  bride 
over  his  shoulder  and  makes  liis  geta- 
way. 

Novelties  of  production  naturally  de- 
tract the  attention  from  acting,  yet 
most  of  the  major  parts  are  taken  in 
manner  "straight"  and  acceptable, 
albeit  enlivened  with  modern  comedy 
business  impossible  in  a  conservative 
production.  The  audience  was  en-| 
thusiastic,  and  the  laughter  was  fresh, | 
not  affected  and  scholarly.  A  pundit! 
could  easily  tear  the  production  to 
.=hreds.  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
find  many  people  who  have  seen  this 
production  to  listen  to  him.  They  might 
say  that  Shakespeare  intended  his, 
comedies  to  be  understood  and  laughed 
at  by  everybody.  The  play  will  be  given 
again  Saturday  afternoon.      H.  F.  M.  | 

ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAM  i 
OFFERED  AT  KEITH'S 

Lorelie    Lee    and    Marion  Harris 
I        Among  Feature  Performers 

A  sensational  dancing  and  singing 
act.  featuring  IxDrelie  Lee  closes  a  splen-  ' 
didly  arranged  program  of  star  per- 1 
formers  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  I 
week.    The  act  is  a  great  relief,  aside  | 
from  the  masterly  fashion  in  which  it , 
;  is  e:-  :utcd,  from  th;  acrobatic  number  j 
;  that  has  been  the  closing  act  in  years 
I  gone  by.  Miss  Lee  is  seen  in  movements 
entirely  new.  She  is  graceful  and  per-  ' 
forms  with  an  ease  that  denotes  cx-  . 
iremely  hard  practice.  She  has  a  sur-  i 
rounding  company  of  men  and  v.-omen  j 
who  give  excellent  support. 

Dave  Harris  and  his  company  of  sing- 
ers and  dancers  had  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  audience.  Then  came  Marion  Har- 
ris, a  distinguished  singer  of  distinctive 
songs,  with  J.  Russell  Robinson,  com- 
poser, at  the  piano.  She  sang  her  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  assembly.  Per- 
sonality helped  considerably,  although 
she  has  a  voic^  that  could  carry  her 
along  without  its  aid. 

Bud  Harris  and  Van  in  "Push  'em 
and  Pull  'em."  was  a  singing  and  danc- 
ing act  that  had  the  audience  in  spasms 
of  laughter. 
The  Hearst  brothers,  Myron  and  Sam, 
;ay  and  Lorene  Sterling,  and  Al  Lydell 
id  Bobby  Eigglns  complete  the  bill. 

~~^T    JAMES  -IHEATRE— "Ladies  of 
Evening,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  -jy 
.ton  Herbert  Gropper.   The  cast: 

'  qamuel  T.  fiodCre.v 

m  K>"J^   ^^KfanU  Charlton 

M  f.iandi«h   Waller  ftilh<>n 

-X,  <ilrnne  •    tnoi 


,)y  M'.  Godfrey,  have  no 
be  ashamed  of  any  compai;.-oi,  lo 
made  between  their  own  performance 
and  that  which  has  been  mentioned. 
!  In  fact,  there  are  those  who  might  tie 
found  to  insist  that  the  St.  James  The- 
atre showing,  in  some  particulars,  was 
the  better  of  the  two. 

It  was  a  well-balanced  artistic  per- 
formance, with  the  emphasis  on  the 
ri^ht  spots,  never  overdone,  and  the 
utmost  possible  made  of  a  somewhat 
dubious  theme,  while  the  individual 
work  calls  for  the  highest  commenda- 
tion There  is  considerable  skating  over  | 
thin -ice  in  this  piece,  but  nobody  ever 
breaks  clear  through.  ,    ,.  , 

Jerry  Strong,  artist  and  idealist,  un- 
dertakes, on  a  bantering  wager  with  his ! 
fellow  clubmen  to  bring  about  a  "spint- 
i  ual  awakening"  in  a  street  waif.   He  is 
'  considerablj'  more  in  earnest  than  jest 
about    this    experiment    and  literally 
"picking  up"  a  young  woman  of  the 
necessary  type,  proceeds  to  educate  and! 
recreate  her,  giving  her  employnrient  ini 
his  studio  as  a  model.    The  girls  bet-i 
ter  nature  is  aroused  and  she  drops  heil 
old  life  as  a  garment.    Inevitably,  of; 
course,  the  couple  fall  in  love.  • 
Thereupon    Kay's    irrepressible  girj 
chum  shows  up  and  proceeds  to  spillj 
the  beans"  by  telling  her  all  about  the! 
bet     The  romance  is  perilously  near] 
total  .shipwreck   but  the  reclamation 
hold.<:  good  through  trouble  and  tempta- 
tion and  all's  well  that  ends  well. 

Miss  Joel  as  Kay  Beatty,  the  street 
walker,  gives  us  a  strong  yet  restramed 
inpersonation  and,  in  the  final  scenes, 
rises  to  genuine  heights  of  emotional 
acting.  Miss  Speare,  as  Dot  Miller,  the 
slangy  and  mercurial  chum,  with  her 
rapid-fire  patter  and  her  realistic  char- 
acterization, made  a  solid  hjt— a  hit 
which  was  honestly  earned. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  nice  enough  young 
hero,  but  is  not  provided  with  much  real 
material  by  the  dramatist.  The  other 
people  fit  into  the  picture  very  satis- 
factorily. Especially  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  'Winthrop  and  Mr. 
Hagan,  the  "convention  delegates  from 
Connecticut.   They  might  have  stepped 

""■The  stage  settings  call  for  praise  the 
bleak  slum,  under^he  gas  Hght  ^v^er^ 
Jerry  is  accosted  by  Kay,  being  espe- 
cialv  effective.  J.  t.  r. 


SI  rone 

.  Bpa!t.»  

liiir?  .  ■ 
lUP  Standisn.. 
,t  Miller  .  , . . . 
■ink  Fo-bes... 


riar:>  Joe 
'".'.Royal  Bea! 
ilarion  5wi,™e 
.Edtth  Sneare 
John  Winthron 


David  Belasco  presented  this  play- 
hose  title  is  rather  unfortunate— here 
vo  seasons  ago.  with  great  success. 
-,ut  the  Keith-Albee  players,  as  directed 


NORMAMMADGE 

Ruth  Elder  Tells  Story  of 
Her  Atlantic  Flight 

"The  Dove,"  a  film  drama  starring 
Norma  Talmadge,  adapted  from  the 
play  by  Willard  Mack,  directed  by 
Roland  West  and  presented  at  the  State 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

Dolores  •  ■  ■  Korma  Talmad^o 

Don  Jose  'Maria  y  Sandoval.  .  .      Koah  Beer.x 

.lohnny  Powell  G"'^!;'  S"'^"!! 

Killv   Eddy  Border! 

Gcmez  .".''■.'   .';.'.■.■.■.  .  ;  Mi-hael  Vavit.-lv 

Another  play  has  come  to  the  screen 
and  according  to  the  producers  "many 
touches  not  present  in  the  original 
Willard  Mack  play,  'The  Dove.'  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  picture." 
Norma  Talmadge  ha.s  the  Judith  Ander- 
son part  as  played  under  Mr.  Belasco's 
management,  and  Noah  Beery  is  to  an 
I  imaginary  land  called  Costa  Roja  what; 
Holbrook  Blinn  was  to  Mexico,  "the 
bes'  damn  caballero." 

Costa  Roja,  a  pleasant  name  for  a 
country  fuU  of  remarkable  scenery 
where  the  people  dre.ss  like  musical  | 
comedy  players,  is  photographed  in 
beautiful  grays  and  Norma  Talmadge! 
has  not  been  so  lovely  in  a  few  seasons, 
as  she  is  in  this  film.  Her  gowns  be-' 
come  her  as  well.  ' 

There  should  be  a  law  against  film, 
reviewers  seeing  the  original  pieces  on] 
the  stage  because  when  it  comes  to  the 
adaptation,  many  times,  the  swing  of 
the  play  is  mi.ssing  in  the  film.  The 
original  plot  was  made  for  a  few  scenes, 
to  be  talked  and  acted  in  a  certain  set 
place,  and  the  screen  is  silent.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  same  meaning  from 
subtitles  when  they  are  flashed  on  the 
screen  in  "pidgin"  English  than  when 
they  are  .spoken  in  a  soft  accent.  "You 
betcha  life"  had  a  swagger  when  it  was 
said  by  the  Dove. 

So  far  as  the  action  of  the  drama  is 
concerned,  the  screen  goes  it  one  better, 
and  although  there  is  a  too  long  stretch- 
ing of  the  exciting  parts,  this  is  for- 
given for  the  clever  acting  of  Noah 
Beery  and  the  beauty  of  Miss  Talmadge. 
T'ne  picture  is  set  with  great  detail.  If 
one  seems  to  borrow  the  producer's 
•words.  It  is  true  "that  nd  expense  has 
been  spared."  A  rich  motion  picture  is 
the  result.  i 
Ruth  Elder,  the  American  aviatrix.  is  1 
at  the  State  Theatre  this  week.  She  is 
a  thoroughly  charming  and  delightful 
girl  who  comes  on  the  stage  beautifully 
gov.-ned  and  tells  in  her  own  direct  way 
about  the  rescue  of  her  plane  at  sea. 
News  reels  of  the  flight  are  given  first, 
buildinar  the  interest  to  the  proper  pitch. 
Her  appearance  is  in  excellent  taste. 
There  is  no  sea-gcing  costume  but  ex- 
ceptional beauty,  a  well  modulated  voice 
and  attractfve  manner  are  found  to  be 
.;  part  and  pai^l  of  this  young  woman 
'  who  had  nerve^,  enough. ..to,  att-ompt.^/? 
'  flxghl  across  tae  Njea, ^^''"-^•''-fl? 


Mrs.  W.  L.  wrote  to  The  Herald  some 
days  ago.  asking  for  the  "old  rhyme 
from  which  the  play  'Saturday's  Chil- 
dren' lakes  its  title.  "  She  also  wi.shed 
to  know  "the  authorship  and  everything 
of  its  history.  I  am  informed  that  the 
rhyme  is  over  100  years  old  and  that 
the  name  of  its  author  is  unknown." 

The  Herald  has  already  published  the 
verses  in  the  Mail  Bag  column,  but  Sue 
T.  MacNutt  of  Gloucester  writes  that 
"Saturday's  child  must  work  for  a  liv- 
ing"; M.  B.  B.  of  Framingham  Centre 
has  it,  "Saturday's  child  works  hard  for 
a  living,"  whereas  M.  E.  Handy  in  the 
Mail  Bag  insisted  that  Saturday's  child 
is  "merrv  and  gay,"  and  it  is  "Thurs- 
day's child  shall  work  for  a  Uving." 

Here  is  Miss  (Mrs.?)  MacNutt's  ver- 
sion: 

Monday's  child  is  fair  of  face, 
Tuesday's  child  is  full  of  grace, 
Wednesday's  child  is  a  child  of  woe, 
Thursday's  child  has  far  to  go; 
Friday's  child  is  loving  and  giving 
Saturday's  child  must  work  for  a  living. 
But  the  child  that  is  born  on  the 

Sabbath  day 
Is  wise  and  bonny  and  good  and  gay. 

M.  B.  B.  writes: 
Saturday's  child  works  hard  for  a  living. 
But  the  child  that  is  born  on  the  Sab- 
bath day 

Is  blythe  and  bonny  and  good  and  gay. 
j  The  authorship?  There  was  a  stu- 
dent  in  our  class  at  Yale  who  whenever 
he  was  asked  bv  tutor  or  professor  the 
origin  of  tliis  or  that,  answered  in  a 
I  clear,  bcll-like  voice:  "The  origin,  sir? 
The  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  an- 
tiquity." 

MARK,  THE  PERFECT  MAN 

Blurbo's  soap  makes  my  skin  shine 
like  satin.  Radioline  gives  n.y  hair  its 
divine  lustre.  The  pearly  white  of 
my  teeth  I  owe  to  Molar  Klenzer  ap- 
pUed  regularly  with  a  Sam-Brush.  My 
dulcet  voice  is  protected  and  improved 
by  Lung-Twister  Cigarettes.  .  .  . 
I'd  walk  across  Tremont  street  at  the 
corner  of  Boylston  for  one!  I'm  a  hit 
at  all  the  parties  because  I  use  Breath- 
destroyer  and  wear  Kote's  Klassy  Kol- 
lege  Klothes.  When  I  smoke  a  pipe  it  s 
always  a  Fumo  de  Bozo  crammed  to  the 
rim  with  XX.  Yes,  sir,  I've  used  them 
all,  and  I  expect  to  make  enough  bucks 
on  these  testimonials  to  pay  for  my 
recovery  and  buy  back  my  self-respect, 
OSWALD  OF  -WESLEYAN. 

KNOCKING  THE  SHOW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Milford,  N.  H.,  Woman's  Club  for 
its  "Guest  Night"  arranged  a  "program 
of  home  talent"— dances,  songs,  read- 

The  Milford  Cabinet  ended  its  mas- 
terly review  by  saying:  "After  thg  enter- 
tainment the  rest  of  the  evenin?  was 
given  over  to  having  a  good  time. 


vou  mean  by  saying.  'I'm  one  of  Tfi 
few  that's  left'?" 

The  driver  threw  back  his  coat  an 
turned  his  face  squarely  to         I'gh,  j 
"Algonquin  Indian."  he  said.  "Thereiania*'' 
two  Qf  us  driving  taxis  in  New  York. 

JANE  WINTERBOTTOM. 


As  the  World  Wags:  . 

The  newspapers  carried  the  picture  ( 
a  mechanical  man  which,  it  is  allege 
can  turn  the  lights  on.  operate  a  vacuu 
cleaner  and  heave  coal  into  a  furnac 
Yeh,  but  can  he  pay  for  it?  Thai 
where  the  real  mechanics  come  in. 

ALEXANDER  (jUwn 
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JAMES  L.  FORD 

As  the  World  Wags:-  . 

James  L.  Ford  I  slightly  knew  in  Fel- 
lowcraft  Club   (New  York)   days,  far 
back  in  the  late  eighties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   The  mildly  sub-cynical  smile  ex- 
pressed the  man.    He  must  have  en- 
joyed as  much  as  anyone  those  ver: 
late  nights  at  the  Fellowcraft,  wher 
a  June  sunrise  overtook  some  of  us  a; 
we  talked  on  the  front  stoop  and  gazet 
across  the  street  at  the  oasis  of  the 
"Little    Church    Round    the  Corner.' 
Those  were  the  days  when  to  write  fori 
the  Sun  was  a  sort  of  distinction.  Ford\ 
was  then  in  his  late  thirties,  uncon- 1 
ventional,   unpretentious,   a  very  real  1 
person.   He  was  one  of  the  few  writers 
of  that  period  whose  activities  continued 
into  this.    Those  who  read  the  short 
stories  of  that  day  really  believed  that 
they  were  establishing  for  this  country 
fame  as  the  seat  of  a  new  and  unsur- 
passed method  in  that  style  of  fiction, 
when,  as  a  fact,  most  of  them  were 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  French.   It  would 
be  mikind  to  call  the  roll  of  those  who 
did  their  best  in  those  days,  and  are 
now    forgotten.    We    have  fatuously 
crowned  since  that  time  O.  Henry  as 
the  greatest  of  all  short  story  writers, 
again  forgetting  the  French,  especially 
Maupassant.   Oddly  enough,  Paul  Bour- 
get  seemed  to  take  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  brilliant  reporting  as  permanent 
literature.   Ford  I've  seen  perhaps  once 
in  the  last  20  years,  but  I've  heard 
pleasant  things  of  him  from  a  parson 
and  professor  who  frequented  the  best 
of    New    York's    Bohemia.    He  never 
joined  the  conspiracy  of  those  who  toot 
themselves,  their  time,  and  their  town 
too  seriously.  OLDSTER. 

HONEST  INJUN 

As  the  World  V/ags: 

A  friend  of  mine  in  New  York  the 
other  evening  signalled  a  taxicab.  "Hotel 
Algonquin,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know 
where  it  is?"  The  driver,  his  coat 
turned  up  about  his  ears,  muttered:  "I'll 
say  I  do.  I'm  one  of  the  few  that's 
left." 

On  his  way  to  the  hotel  my  friend 
pondered  this  remark.  As  he  was  pay- 
ing the  driver    he  asked:   "What  did 


Alexander  Gunn,  pianist,  played 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall:  I 
lude  and  fugue,  B  flat  minor,  prel|ld' 
and  fugue,  B  flat  major.  Bach  (f 
the  well -tempered  Clavichord  book 
Ballade,  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  Canope, 
Collines  d'Anacapri,  Debussy;  phante  , 
C  major,  Schumann;  nocturne,  C  sh 
njinor,   mazurka,  A  minor,  opus 
etude,    F   minor,    opus    10,  Berce 
Polonaise,  A  flat  major,  Chopin. 

Not  everybody  would  hold  -unth 
Gunn's  way  with  Bach.   A  fugue,  tl 
is  no  denying,  is  always  a  fugue 
so  should  be  played  as  such.  B 
fugues,  though,  and  above  all  U 
two  Mr.  Gunn  chose  from  the  long 
ray,  are  more  than  academic  manipi 
tion  of  their  subjects.    Very  fountr 
they  are,  the  two  of  them,  of  lo 
melody,  melody  that  flows  as  easily 
the  water  of  a  brook,  with  rhythm 
freely  varied.   To  sacrifice  this  melt 
to  make  slight  account  of  the  rhyth 
play,  for  the  sole  behoof  of  fugal  c 
ity— that  is  to  cling  too  closely  to 
letter  of  the  law. 

The  noble  serenity  of  the  B 
minor  prelude,  furthermore,  sank 
dullness  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gunn, 
the  prelude  in  major  was  not  permi 
to  sparkle  as  it  can  or  to  make 
pretty  harmonic  play  in  the  pas; 
near  the  close. 

It  seems  very  possible  that  Mr.  G 
was  not  well  last  nigl^t.  BriUiant  ei 
miums  he  has  received  from  the  r 
exacting  judges  for  his  playing  on  eai 
occasions.  On  those  other  occasions 
doubt  of  it,  he  must  have  had  at  c 
mand  something  to  vitalize  beau! 
tone,  sucli  4S  he  employed  at  yesterd 
recital.  3pciutiful  it  was,  every  noti 
it,  and  there  was  exquisite  refinen 
everywhere  in  evidence.  When,  to 
delightful  sonorousness  and  delicacy 
can  join  significance,  Mr.  Gunn  n 
play  admirably  indeed. 

Last  night's  audience,  excellent  in  ; 
applauded  Mr.  Gunn  warmly. 

R.  R 

Dorothy  Helmrich,  a  mezzo-soprani 
who  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  ha 
tonight,  was  born  at  Sydney,  Austr^lis 
of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  though  h< 
name  comes  from  a  "German  great 
grandfather."    She  was  working  as 
secretary  in  an  office,  singing  to  amu 
lerself  and  her  friends,  when  an  En; 
ishwoman  vi.siting  Australia  offered 
:ake  her  to  London  for  profession 
raining.   The  teacher,  S.  J.  Mavrcgc 
iato— we  mention  his  name  for  it  sui 
he  romantic  story— happened  to  a 
■ive  at  Sydney.    Miss  Helmrich  studi-! 
^ith  him  there  and  in  London.  Hei 
xhel  coached  her  in  German  Liedf 
Ser  debut  was  at  a  promenade  conce 
in  London.     Many  engagements  fc 
.owed.    She  sang  at  the  internation 
music  festival  at  Salzburg  m  1923:  S; 
sang  at  Munich  three  years  later.  Ha 
ing  toured  Australia,  she  came  to  Nf 
York.    This  is  her  second  visit  to  t 
United  States.  ,  .    ,  . 

Her  program  for  tonight  includes  ari 
from  two  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  s  th 
ty-odd  operas:  one,  "Cara  tomba''  frc 
"Mitridate  Eupatore,"  produced  at  Ve 
ice  in  1715;  "Deh  vienl  dell'  Onoi 
from  "H  Trionfo  dell'  Onore"  (Nap 
1718).  The  program  also  comprit 
songs  bv  Caccini,  Morley,  Byrd,  Pi 
cell,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Borodin, 
Paurc,  Cimara,  Wolf-Ferrari,  Jaernefe 
Vaughan  WiUiams,  Peterkin,  M.  Sha 
Stanford  and  a  Maori  song  by  Alfr 
Hill.   

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  t 
readers  of  The  Herald  of  Mme.Eva  Ga 
thier's  recital  next  Saturday  afterno 
Her  unusual  programs  and  her  skill  as 
interpreter  are  known  to  all.  Her  p 
gram  for  Saturday  comprises  three  soi 
by  Monteverdi— during  the  performat 
of  these  no  one  will  be  seated- groups 
old  Spanish  airs;  new  American  songs- 
Eichheim.  Stearns,  Rogers,  Cowell, 
and  new  French  songs. 

A  benefit  concert  for  Lincoln  HO' 
•ill  be  given  by  the  orchestra  nf  : 

'ncoln  Association.  .Tacques  Hoffma:; 

nductor.  Mabel  Bremer,  soprano,  t 

■  In  the  cause  by  singing. 
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AT  THE  THEATRE 
Kractlons  of  a  Wa;e  Earner) 

md  Linns; 

n  a  woman  of  the  working  classes, 
light  I  thought  I  should  like  to  go 
p  theatre.  So  I  procured  two  50-cent 
in  the  second  balcony  and  went 
my  16-year-old  daughter  to  one  of 
■adin^  downtown  spectacles, 
e  theatre  was  not  over  large,  so  our 
proved  not  disappointing;  the  au- 
e  was  refined,  the  play  highly  ap- 
ated,  judging  by  the  discreet  enthu- 
1  of  the  spectators, 
t  to  mention  the  name  of  the  the- 


'■'A  Poli.<;h  priest  gave  a  party  to  one 
of  his  colleagues.  Wine  was  generously 
provided  but  its  quality  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  guest  partook  of  it,  ejac- 
ulating between  the  acts;  ''Bono  vinus! 
Vinl  optimam!"  His  companion  was 
naturally  shocked  by  such  grammar  un- 
worthy of  a  Catholic  divine.  "Why!" 
exclaimed  the  former,  "quale  vlnum,  tale 
Latitnim." 

Which  anecdote,  pray,  be  not  taken  as 
a  reflection  upon  the  good  old  wine  of 
I  Stravinsky's  masterpiece. 

 NICOLAS  summssY.  , 

IeVABROCHU  HEARD 

Eva  Brochu,  soprano,  sang  this  pro- 
or  of  the  play-actors,  though  the  'gram  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall:  Vol 


Son  to  do  so  may  not  prevent  your 
i^li  1  ing  what  playhouse  I  refer  to,  I 
?'t  d  say  that  this  piece  was  entirely 
around  the  person  who  played  the 
ipal  role.   The  male  partner  of  this 
-I  mean  her  lover  in  the  play — 
the  merest  foil,  a  framework  to 
„  il  her  laurels  on;  he  was  a  tall. 
■  built  and  moderately  good-looking 
man  who  afforded  background 
iretty  dialogue  and  graceful  pos- 
Although  his  lines  were  not  en- 
insipid,  he  was  quite  unconvinc- 
it  any  time.    His  demeanor,  his 
his  whole  bearing  failed  to  strike 
ill  ^responsive  note  beyond  the  foot- 
.   He  was  entirely  "second  fiddle," 
ss  than  that,  "tinkling  piano  ac- 
fount|animent"  such  as  we  get  over  the 
in  "non"-support  of  heavy  oper- 
ilfvoices. 

H  t,  I  reflected,  perhaps  this  was  ju.st 
isifjiualiflcation  of  his  being  engaged 
at  particular  role — his  inanity — 
ict  that  he  looked  fairly  well,  that 
a  good  piece  of  stage  furniture, 
would  not  untowardly  prove  him- 

personage. 
s  train  of  thought  brought  me  back 
leading  lady.    She  must  neces- 
'star."   That  is  what  she  Is  ad- 
ed  to  do.    That  is  her  profession 
fa  trring"  and  incidentally  interpret- 
:er  lines.    Charming  she  was— 
^  ful,  light,  refined.  In  keeping  with 
^  ^  lart.    But  again,  why  build  plays 
srsons,  instead  of  discovering  per- 
to  interpret  plays?  In  other  words, 
MDijforce  issues? 

h  is  the  vanity  of  an  age  that 
vehicles  for  personality,  even  in 
ce  of  objective  art.  Without  be- 
any wise  a  connoisseur,  your 
e  theatregoer  intuitively  says, 
is  not  legitimate  histrionic  art. 
is  the  new  world  dollar-chasing 
on  what  the  stage  has  to  offer, 
s  the  outcome  of  box-office  results 
and  development  of  the  art  of 
tage  incidentally,  or  not  at  all. 
IS  the  hankering  for  celebrity  di- 
l  from  worth-while  drama."  ™  , 
entertaining  as  the  play  certain- 
with  many  witty  lines  and  much 
ee,  worthwhile  in  the  objective 
in  It  was  not.  Why  not  apply  talent 
itnlll  ritorious  tragedy  or  comedy?  Why 
Elite'  acting  on  the  American  stage 
'  huge  proportion,  as  compared 
the  European   stage,  exhibition 


che  sapete.  Porgl  Amor,  Batti,  Batti 
Mozart;  Letzten  Wunsch,  Wiegenlled, 
Was  Ist's,  O  Vater,  Suss  und  sacht,  Jen- 
sen; Air  (L'Enfant  Prodigue),  Debussy; 
La  Nuit,  Le  The,  Le  Prhitempts,  L'Ete, 
KoechUn;  Charity,  At  the  Well,  Christ 
v;ent  up  into  the  Hills,  Me  Company 
Along,  Hageman. 

In  the  months  since  her  first  re- 
cital Miss  Brochu  has  taken  a  long 
step  or  two  along  the  vocal  path.  Al- 
ready a  year  ago  she  had  in  her  favor 
such  valuable  attributes  as  keen  intelli- 
gence and  a  genuine  feeling  for  char- 
acterization. 

added  a  definite  sensitiveness  to  musi- 
cal form.  The  phrases  of  "Voi  che 
sapete"  she  turned  with  grace,  and  she 
let  one  follow  on  the  other  In  the  way 
that  ought  to  be.  Koechlin's  melody 
about  the  tea  cup — dehcious  if  rightly 
delivered,  nothing  whatever,  if  not— 
Miss  Brochu  shaped  with  taste  and 
judgment.  She  has  grown  indeed  in 
musical  grace. 

Her  characterizing  sense  she  has  by 
no  means  lost;  the  countess  who  made' 
lament  in  "Porgi  amor"  bore  no  like- 
ness to  that  sly  Zerlina  baggage  with 
her  wheedling  "Batti,  batti."  Real  feel- 
ing, justly  imagined.  Miss  Brochu  had 
for  Debussy's  air,  and  for  Jensen's  song 


do  It,  and  get  a  swift  poke  in  the  snnoi. 

R.  H.  L. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  see  In  the  papers  that  "Cows  drink 
alcohol  and  spoil  milk."  Listen,  bossies, 
go  to  It;  you  don't  spoil  it  for  me. 

MATADOR. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  Sunday  neighbor,  "Senex"  has 
been  deploring  the  disappearance  of 
familiar  clocks.  This  affliction  is  griev- 
ous, but  nothing  to  that  produced  by  a 
public  time-piece,  long  valued  as  a 
iriend  and  neighbor,  which  gets  and 
stays  out  of  order.   Hence  this  lament; 

POCKET  AND  STEEPLE 
The  watch  that  near  my  midriff  ticks 
May  run  too  fast,  or  run  too  slow. 
Or  even  play  rebellious  tricks 
And  cease  on  any  terms  to  go. 
Yet  will  that  old  automaton, 
The  world  at  large,  roll  blandly  on. 

But  let  one  public  clock  enact 
Such  tantrums,  like  a  wayward  wench. 
The  thing  becomes — to  be  exact — 
A  shame,  a  hissing,  and  a  stench. 
There  is  no  theme  for  soothing  song 
In  public  clocks — or  men — gone  wrong! 

CHARLES  STREETER. 


"BEGORRA" 

(Manchester,  Etik.  Guardi.in) 

What  Stevenson  called  the  "copious 
Corinthian  baseness  of  the  American 
„    ^,  .     i,„,    reporter"  seems  to  be  pleasantly  re- 

To  these,  now,  she  has  ,  niqstrated  by  Mr.  Cosgrave's  expression 
"  ~ of  surprise  at  finding  that  the  ejacula- 
tion "Begorra!"  has  been  frequently  at- 
tributed to  him  by  U.  S.  A.  interview- 
ers. It  is  not  a  word  which  most  people 
have  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  an 
Irishman — except  on  the  stage,  and  we 
have  lately  been  assured  that  a  cam- 
paign had  been  launched  in  America 
Itself  against  the  old  theatrical  con- 
ception of  an  Irishman.  The  interview- 
ers who  put  "Begorra!"  into  Mr.  Cos- 
grave's  mouth  should  also  have  de- 
scribed him  as  wearing  knee-bregches, 
a  bottle-green  coat,  a  battered  felt  with 
a  clay  pipe  stuck  in  the  hatband,  and 
added  a  finishing  touch  by  asserting 
that  it  was  his  constant  habit  to  whirl 
a  shillelagh  about  his  head. 
If  there  ever  was  such  a  word  as 
_  .         ^  ^      ^         "Begorra!"  in  the  Irish  vocabularv  it 

to  Tennyson's  words  she  found  the  must  have  been  a  long  time  a^o  But 
fitting  vein  of  tenderness.      ^   .    ^       I  what  does  that  matter  to  a  simple  soul 

Though  her  voice  appears  to  be  teas-  in  search  of  local  color?  If  Mr  Baldwin-! 
ingly  refractory.  Miss  Brochu  has,  m  a  should  ever  visit  America  he  will  prob-' 
year,  bettered  her  tone;  far  of tener  than  ably  be  represented  as  enlivenins  his 
before  she  can  produce  sounds  both  conversation  with  expletives  like  "Odds- 
agreeable  and  mature.  Given  time,  no  U,odikins!"  "Gadzooks!"  or  "Marry  come 
doubt  she  will  be  able  to  smg  all  vowels  up!"  The  last  must  have  been  verv 
as  freely  and  sonorously  as,  already,  I  popular  in  Warwickshire  about  three 
she  can  manage  some.  jcenturies  ago 

Mrs.  Margaret  Kent  Hubbard  added,   .._ 

much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  as  the  World  Wags- 
by  her  admirable  accompaniments.  Toj    ..j  ^on  t  want  to  see  a  show "  she 
hear  from  her  "Voi  che  sapete"  andl  said,  "and  I  hate  restaurants    Let's  eo 
the  delightful  rondels  by  Koechlin  was  home  and  eat  "   Of  course  I  pro4ted^ 
worth  the  walk  to  Jordan  Hall.  but  maybe  she  didn't  hear  me  The 

Miss  Brochu  won  for  her  singing  heme  was  very  beautiful.    So  was  the 


hearty  applause. 


R.  R.  G. 


^  „.v.v„,  I  read  that  the  plesiosaurus  found 

than  interpretation?  displaying  in  ths  Red  Triangle  quarries  of -Har- 
J1S11S3S  grace,  beauty,  pleasingness  of 
voice  and  diction,  rather  than 
ejection  of  the  ideal  by  medium 
Pu?'^-'''   ^  wonder,  is  ail  the  act- 
(.wni  this  country  of  a  strictly  sub- 
,TCj;if  order?  Why  is  talenO-genius  of 
would  do  otherwise— but  why  is 
not  applied  to  works  of  art.'in- 
to  made-to-order  pieces  written 
actors  or  actress'  specific  capaci- 
iifdf.      ^^^'^■^       potential  artistic  re- 

cVrsray"".^?4^r^^^^'p^°^'«"'=h- 

'm  conclusion  that, 

•*  ?v»  Uf  H^*'^''^°'"S  is  a  futile  ex 


ure  of  tune,  not  to  mention  the 
•  thing  called  money.  One  who 
:e.  goes  to  the  theatre  but  two  or 
■™es  a  year,  is  perhaps  more  exi- 
lan  the  hardened  theatregoer.  But 
^"P  ^seper  of  the 
la  ^^-^'^^  household 

tW°;^"F~''""'''"S      the  ideal  of 
^  atie  from  the  printed  page.  More 
i  these  than  those  others  who 
ifter  night  frequent  playhouses  to 
^re    attitudinizing"  plays,  whos» 
;  intrinsic  mediocrity, 
xcellent  actress  mav  .still  not  de- 
the  appellation  "artist,"  for  the 
reason  that  an  "artist"  would 
^providently    cast    away  her 
I  I  mean  recite  the 

re  stuff  the  well-to-do  pubUc  is 
1  aive  enough  to  call  a  "good  play  " 
,.  »c  acting  should  be  married  to 

f.  dramatic  creations, 
lias]  _?.YZ"  OLIPHANT. 

nd  Lines: 
Veesoiijremark  of  the  Editor  In  the  Bos- 
(jrmai  ymphony    Orchestra's  program 
„oaps  hat  the   Latin  ~  of  Stravinsky's 
sojjS  is-Rex"  is  not  exactly  Cicero- 
i((Il,ilrew  this  anecdote  from  the  lips 
)las  Avierino  (the  latter  gentle- 
„  Hoi  3W  occupies  a  modest  seat  in  the 
pfl  ction  of  the  orchestra;  he  was 
[f{ai»i  inown  figure  of  the  Russian  mu- 
itelligentzia;  among  his  school- 
■verc  Scriabin  and  Rachmani- 


bury,  Warwickshire,  England,  had  three 
eyes,  thus  holding  the  advantage  over 
our  old  friends,  Polyphemus  and  one- 
eyed  Riley,  the  hero  of  a  ballad.    This  | 
plesiosaurus'  third  eye  was  on  the  top  ! 
of  its  head.  ! 

Cosmographers,  authors  of  no  con-  [ 
temptible  authority,  have  informed  us  ! 
of  men  in  the  Indies,  Scythia,  Ethiopia,  [ 
men  and  whole  nations,  who  had  only  ! 
one  eye,  and  that  planted  in  their  fore- 
head. The  King  of  the  Agriophagl  was  i 
one-eyed,  and  the  eye  was  placed  in  i 


and 
like  manner. 

When  Fulvius  Torquatus  was  consul, 
a  one-eyed  man  caught  in  the  "vast 
deserts"  of  Egypt  was  carried  as  a 
wonder  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Macrina,  the  wife  of  Torquatus.  was  a 
woman  of  such  singular  chastity  that 
she  never  left  her  house  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  warring  husband.  "Now 
when  this  monocular  was  carried  about, 
he  was  by  chance  brought  before  the 
doores  of  Macrina — ,  her  Maid  relating 
the  passing  wonder,  invites  her  Mistris 
to  behold  it;  shee  (although  desirous  to 
see  this  one-Eyed  Monster)  had  rather 
die  through  curiosity  of  Minde,  than 
shew  her  selfe  at  her  doore." 

At  Daphnes  "that  most  pleasant  and 
ambitious  suburbe  of  Antiochia,"  there 
was  born  in  308  ("a  horrid  thing  to  re- 
late or  see")  an  infant  with  two  mouths, 
two  teeth,  a  beard  and  four  eyes.  There 
have  been  men  with  eyes  in  their  shoul- 
ders, in  their  breast,  in  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head.  Nowhere  do  we  read  of 
a  man  or  woman  with  three  eyes,  one 
of  them  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  judge  in  Maryland  has  ruled  that 
dry  sleuths  have  no  right  to  stop  a  mo- 
I'torist  and  search  his  car.  Cut  this  out, 
paste  it  on  a  card,  and  hand  it  to  any 
hootch  detective  that  tries  to  rummage 
through  your  little  auto.    Go  ahead. 


meal  she  served.  And  then— oh!— such 
wine!  Musty  and  old,  from  a  dust- 
flecked  bottle  that  had  brooded  in  cel- 
lar confinement  for  20  years.  Color  like 
liquid  violets  and  a  taste — ah!— the  es- 
sence of  paradise!  One  ecstatic  draught 
from  a  thin-stemmed  glass  that  seemed 
too  fragile  for  the  lips  to  touch— then 
she  put  the  bottle  on  the  table  and  led 
me  to  the  davenport.  A  parlor  lamp 
somewhere  in  a  corner  cast  its  eerie 
glow  into  the  room.  She  was  leaning 
toward  me  eager  .  .  ,  unreasoning 
.  .  .  her  lips  half  ,  parted  .  ,  tremulous 
.  .  .  eyelashes  fluttering  .  .  .  closer 
.  .  .  Well,  anyhow.  I  kissed  her.  I  knew 
if  I  didn't  1  wouldn't  get  any  more 
wine.        OSWALD  OF  WESLEYAN. 

■These  candidates  in  Detroit  have  beer 
proposed  for  our  Hall  of  Fame  by  H 
K.  S.; 

Pink  Ford.  Peenie  Posey,  Sweetie  May 
Flowers,  Lieutenant  Jokes,  Dollbaby 
Weekly. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  Libertyville  a  couple  of  taxi  pas- 
sengers took  the  driver's  cab  away  from 
him,  rapped  him  on  the  snoot,  kicked 
him  out  in  the  gutter,  potted  him  with 
a  dose  o'  lead,  and  then  went  on  their 
merry  way,  leaving  him  to  get  homt 
the  best  he  could.  Do  you  suppose  thej 
didn't  want  him  along  with  'em? 

ALPHONSE  DE  LIBERTYVILLE. 

ADD  "NOTES  ON  ETIQUETTE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  friend  was  about  to  enter  a  re- 
volving door  in  a  department  store 
when  a  young  lady  interposed.  He 
dutifully  stepped  aside  to  let  her  precede 
him,  I  commended  him  on  his  polite- 
ness. "Politeness,  nothing!"  he  scoffed. 
"Do  you  think  I  was  gonna  to  do  all 
the  pushin'?"      DON  L.  PRANIZEL. 

A  LA  ADVERTISING 

By  the  shores  of  Cuticura 
By  the  sparkling  Pluto  Water, 
Live*  the  Prophylactic  Chiclet, 
Danderine,  fair  Buick's  daughter. 
She  was  loved  by  Instant  Postum 
Son  of  Camels  and  Victrola; 
Heir  apparent  to  the  Mazda; 


I  DOROTHY  HELMRICH 

V  Dorothy  Helmrlch.  mezzo-.soprano, 
accompanied  by  Madeleine  Marshall, 
sang  this  program  last  night  in  Jordan 
Hall;  Cara  Tomba,  Deh  Vieni  L'Affret- 
ta,  A.  Scarlatti;  Amarilli,  Caccini;  It 
Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass,  Morley;  Cra- 
dle Song,  Byrd;  Evening  Hymn,  Purcell; 
Gretchen  Am  Splnnrade,  Auf  Dem 
Wasser  Zu  Singen,  Schubert;  Nacht  und 
Traume,  Von  Ewige  Liebe,  Nachtigall, 
Meine  Liebe  1st  Gruen,  Brahms;  Cava- 
tine  (from  "Prince  Igor"),  Borodine; 
Apres  un  Reve,  Faure;  Fiocca  La  Neve, 
Cimara;  Respetto  III,  Wolf -Ferrari;  Ti- 
tania,  Jarnefelt;  Silent  Noon,  Vaughn 
Williams;  Song  of  the  Water  Maiden, 
Peterkin;  I  Know  a  Bank,  Shaw;  Wee 
Willie  Gray,  Old  Scotch;  The  Monkey's 
Carol,  Stanford;  Waiata  Pol  (New  Zea- 
land Maori  Song) ,  Alfred  Hill. 

She  is  a  singer  of  unusual  quality, 
this  mezzo  soprano  from  Australia.  Her 
faults  she  has,  there  is  no  denying,  quite 
like  the  rest  of  us.  To  mention  them, 
and  then  have  done,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  she  produces  her  voice  in 
such  wise  that  many  of  her  strong  tones 
sound  hard  and  dry.  Because  of  the 
breathing  system  she  employs — a  system 
in  which  she  has  developed  unusual 
skill — she  cannot  always  hold  high  notes 
steady.  Her  words,  too,  she  might  to 
her  songs'  advantage,  enunciate  more 
distinctly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
give  attention  to  this  matter,  for  her 
pure  pronunciation  of  English  is  no  less 
than  a  joy  in  this  day  of  affected, 
pseudo-elegant  speech. 

To  list  Miss  Helmrich's  excellences 
would  require  more  space  than  to  name 
her  defects.  She  is  a  singer  who  knows 
much.  She  sings  melodies  as  though 
she  delighted  in  them;  she  is  sensitive  to 
their  rise  and  fall,  to  the  way  one  figure 
leads  to  the  next,  to  the  steady  pro- 
gression from  phrase  to  phrase  till  at 
the  end  a  son.  its  melody  unbroken, 
stands  complete,  an  entity.  How  many 
singers  possess  this  enchanting  art  of 
letting  their  melody  flow?  Only  the  few 
who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  learn 
Miss  Helmrlch  has  learned.  Brahms. 
Schubert,  even  Faure— their  melodies, 
from  her.  must  have  impressed  them- 
selves clearly  on  the  stupidest  musical 
ear  that  listened  last  night. 

In  rhythm,  furthermore,  rhythm, 
both  subtle  and  sharp.  Miss  Helmrlch  is 
strong.  She  hangs  on  to  no  high  notes 
she  does  not  hurry  her  time  like  a  rest- 
less child;  why  should  she?  She  knows 
very  well  that  Schubert  knew  what 
value  he  wanted  this  not  to  have,  or 
that.    Why  try  to  better  a  master? 

She  is  blessed  with  dramatic  precep- 
tlon  and  with  the  intelligence  that 
makes  dramatic  feeling  tell.  Pooi 
Gretchen's  song  at  the  wheel  she 
planned  admirably.  A  real  thrill  she 
gave  with  Brahms's  "Meine  Liebe  1st 
Gruen,"  another  with  Faure's  exquisite 
song  of  the  dream. 

Recitative  Miss  Helmrich  sings  most 
musically.  Scarlotti  airs— which  she 
sang  from  manuscript— she  knows  how 
to  make  moving  without  yanking  their 
vocal  line  out  of  shape.  More  might  be 
said  but  time  forbids.  One  sentence 
must  do:  To  hear  so  fine  a  musician 
as  Miss  Helmrich  sing  so  excellently  a 
program  of  beautiful  songs— that  pleas- 
ure does  not  come  to  us  every  day. 

R.  R.  G. 


Of  the  tribe  of  Coca  Cola. 
Through  the  S'hredded  Wheat  they  wan- 
dered, 

Through    the    darkness    strolled  the 
lovers, 

Lovely  little  Wrigley  Chiclet; 
Washed  by  Fairy,  fed  by  Postum, 
No  Pyrene  can  quench  the  fire, 
Nor  an  Aspirin  still  the  heartache, 
Of  my  Prest-o-lite  desire; 
Let  us  marry,  little  Djer-Kiss. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOWARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Miss  Royden  should  have  much  that 
is  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  say."— 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Well,  even  if  Maude  does  smoke  ciga- 
rettes, that  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
the  Post  to  think  she  is  going  to  tell 
dirty  stories.  R.  H.  L. 


MARCH  'WINDS 
Boisterous  fellows  ,  ,  t 

Loudly  they  sing, 
Blustering  fellows  .  .  • 

Now  hear  them  ning 
Into  the  midnight 

Songs  of  mad  mirtn  , 
Roystering  fellows. 

Of  little  worth. 

Ribald  their  shoutings, 
Drunken  and  mad- 
In  their  cups  wastrels 
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Grow  gay  or  sad. 
Howling  lewd  epithets, 

I Madly  they  fling 
Down  the  street,  reeling  ... 
To   e  , 
s  r  na  ^  * 

e   d  P  » 

S  8' 

CLARA  EDMUNDS-HEMINGWAY. 

It  looks  as  If  we  'should  be  obliged  to  , 
Hdd  a  wl^g  to  our  stately  Hall  of  Fame. 
Sfer^TstiUroom  in  the  anne.^^^^^^^ 
,  .pn  W  G.  M.  proposes  for  the  latter 

"  lor  the  druggist  iu  our  Hall  of 

;ie. 


Monitor.   

i  As  the  World  Wags  : 

^"forufhas  a  Wp.  ^eretore,  it.  is 
for  every  one  of  us  to  have  hip- 
rik?r.%™ln'dous%PPlau^  and^oud 
cries  of  "Hip,  hip^hooray !")      F.  W. 

.  •  »  The  quite  legitimate  but  un- 
usual occupation  of  seeking  work.-H. 
W.  W.  Wilberforce. 


"KIDNAPED"'.'. 

thp  World  Wags: 

Ihe  H.ral<l.  "do..       Tr.v*t  "» 

•hile  I  noded.  nearly  naping,  sudden- 
:ofioCo^nVgTnW%aS  raping  at 
my  chamber  door.  ^  ^^^^^^ 


"PETTIANGER" 

The  discussion  in  your  colurnn  of 
-undaloe"  and  its  variants  is  interest- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
;  #  of^t'he%or?  in  its  various  forms  is 

n  arvkent  by  Colonel,  later  Gen  Henry 
?cnox  when  he  was  bringing  the  can- 
'^Tf  rom  Ticonderoga  to  the  contm-  al 
imv)  at  Cambridge.    He  haa  saiiea 
own   Lake    George,  which    was  not 
ozen  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1775 
■,?H  n^  the  sixth  he  was  employed  in 
'  4nne  the  cannon  out  of  the  fort  and 
n  'o    •■gundaloe."  as  he  calls  it.  m  or- 
"  trl^porttW  to  the  bridge  and 

to  the  landing    place  Lake 
e    This  operation  was  completed 
.  o'clock  on  the  a"ernoon  of  the 
and  the  "gundaloe,"  or  scow, 
started  up  the  lake'  "Knox  himself  did 

rioTaccompany  the  fn"'?"  *^.„|'^S"- 
rialoe  "  but  went  up  the  lake  on  a  petu 
^n«r  "  We  may  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
V  hat  "this  craft 'was,  but  can  anybody 
leVl  us  what  it  really  ^^^s,  and  ^ow  It 
received  its  name?  JZ..  W.  coujvico. 

'•Pettianger"  is  one  of  32  ways  of  spell- 
■ne  the  word  "piragua,"  but  this  partic- 
u"lr  form  is  not  included  in.  the  long 
v'st  g  ven  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary.  A 
Piragua  (from  the  Spanish,  also  the 
CaXword  meaning  a  dugout)  is  first 
of  all  a  long  narrow  canoe  hollowed 
?,om  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  "and 
so?^times  deepened  by  the  addition  of 
nCnks  along  the  sides,  or  widened  .by 
K  built  of  two  curved  sections  with 
a  flit  bottom  inserted  between  them. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  "an  open 
flat-bottomed  schooner-rigged  vessel;  a 
sort  of  two-masted  sailing  barge  used 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies."  John 
WeTy  set  out  for  Frederica  "in  a  pet- 
Uawga  a  sort  of  fla*-f°"o"}ed  bar^ 
(See  his  Journal.  April  4,  1736).  ine 
'     vT-rd  "  piragua"  has  been  much  cor- 
•,  'ted:  "et^cially  by  popular  refererice 
*  -le  initial  part  to  'pen"  and  'petty . 

RECITATIVE  AND  ARIA 

Headline  in  the  Charleston,  (W.  Va.) 

^"^'Corbett  Sues  Italian  Countess 
/wedded  Noble  After  Her  Marriage 
h  Former's  Husband  'Who  Had  Liv- 

■  Wife  Was  Annulled  For  Bigamy. 

■is  the  World  Wags: 
■HE  BISHOP  OP  ELY  and  the  Vls- 
at  Lascelles  are  debating  the  author- 
p  of  the  following  immortal  lyric. 
Ualf  an  inch,  half  an  inch,  half  an 
I       inch  shorter;  , 
!  -iie  skirts  are  the  same  of  mother  and 

nerf  the  wind  blows,  each  one  of  them 

If^anTnch.  half  and  inch  more  than 

she  oughter." 
The  Viscount  says  the  Bishop  wrote  it 
and  the  Bishop  disclaims  the  honor. 
,  But  It  lies  between  'em,  and  any  siu- 
^'  dent  of  the  rotogravures  knows  Queen 
-  tary's  son-in-law  didn't  wrUe  ^t.  ^ 

The  atrocities  in  modem  fiction  would 
sirflicient  to  send  half  our  noveliste 
;  the  gallows  it  the  murder  of  English 
as  a  capital  crime.^-A.  G.  Gardmer. 

LOST— Pet   skunk;    denatured  and 
-dorless;  answers  to  the  name  of  Gwen 


Observator  received  this  letter:  "I  was 

ren'  and  Damen  (nachthem- 
tion  contained  night  gow  .^amen' 

i^  tiof  con?^mTd^pSm-,,/^^^^^^ 
buf  no  night-gown!   f  o  - 

^wTa^nff-go^r^le-their  wives  | 
wear  Pyjama^'  ,       gtiU  more  amused  j 

ment." 


to  "t  one  will  find  three  modem 
musketeers  known  subtly  as  "Palpitat- 
Papas."  a  little  red-headed  maj- 
eure who  gold-digs  for  no  other  reason 
?han  to  help  out  the  jewelry  busmess 
LuraTas.  love  at  first  sight  almost 
f-an<!P<;  the  voung  woman  to  retorm. 
'^Thlre  is'^Mary  Carr  as  background 
fnr  the  voung  manicurist  and  a  hanu- 
some  residence  in  which  tjie  hero  seems 
to  Uve  alone.  All  of  th8le  fair  young 
touches  that  Mme.  Glyn  can  arrange, 
without,  evidently,  a  great  deal  of  ef- 

^°ciara  Baw  is  just  the  same.  Therj 
is  one  scene  at  the  beginning  of  tW 
Dictare  fn  technicolor  which  shows '>h^^ 
^ounf  woman  in.  a  becommg  bathmfi 
^iiit  feeding  a  Pelican  a  fish.  There  are 
other  scene-  which  show  her  in  lovd 
ha  f  rage,  looking  shy  and  looWng 

the  other  players  are  han(^capped 
^  having  nothing  intelUgent  to  do,  thej( 
do  nothing  worth  mentioning.  > 
As  if  to  make  up  for  this  very  ordi^ 
nary  film,  the  stage  presentation  this 
week  at  the  Metropolitan  is  excellent. 
?he  one  and  only  Joe  JackS2P,J|i„^^  f^' 
I  cnirine-  as  ever.     George  Gnnm,  re 
Sg  onl  of  the  agreeable  Irvrn^ 
I  Fisher  of  a  few  years  ago  and  a  oe 
Ughtful  Rosette  are  clever.    Max  am. 
hfs  gang,  the  gang  b^mg  mtelhge^^^^ 
pups,  are  amusing.    The  Foster  girisy 
are  becomingly  gowned,  in  fact,  See- 
Saw,^aTohn  Murray  Anderson  produc- 
Uon  featuring  Gene  Rodemich  and  Ms 
b-,nd  and  including  the  Wainright  sis- 
ters: Massachusetts  products-^is  ^ood. 


hown  rare  skill  at  V 
,  i.riv  yesterday,  sang  Mom 
tati've  so  movingly— a  pily  't  i.s  bhc 
.hows  no  wiser  judgment  when  she  goes 
'experimenting.  For  her  thoughtfulncs 
in  providing  tests  in  the  original 
tongues  as  well  as  in  translation  she  de- 
serves warm  thanks,  R.  «• 


jS  BliKi 

odiiced  i 

«;  Msn' 
Doyle,  C 
;t,  own 
t 


MISSSR«S  1 
SKETCHES  PLEASE* 

---r^J^nitt:^^^^^^^^^^ 

,j    origma     chara  te    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

evening  m  the  Hotel  ^. 

It  is  no  3"iall  Uibu^e 
V^iss  Skmnei  that  sh  ^.^^^^ 

""Tzza  df  meant  nothing  to  th. 
.vinter.   BhMara_  ^^^^.^^^  ^y 

^"'"r"wl  dge  Tcomfortable  limou- 
,h,.,  knowledge  oi 

^^^'^\^ad'e^:"  reaton  to  rejoice. 
j^.ho  came  had  eveiy  ^^^^^ 
Deprived  as  we  are  at  Pr^^f  polarity 
Draper,  now  enioymg  l^undanf  solact , 
.abroad,  we         ^^^^.^i^.^  work  of  Miss 
^^'^  ^"'possessed  o    much  persona!  | 
^^rex<Sr|agepi.senc.^-U; 
Sltencl"^^?^  .re'a^^skill.  timing  .er 
?n"o^l  by  their  response^  ^  \ 

At  present  her  comeay  she 
er  impression  than  nei  emotions  her- 
seems  to  ^eel  the  deeper         ^  ^ 
self,  but  as  yet  she  'ac^^       ^he  night 
convey  them  to  her  aud^en     ^.^^.^  \ 

thft  t^r  moU  is  dying,  was 

extraordinarily  ^;'y>«:  ,     enjoyment  the 
For  pure  unadulteratea  ei  j^^  j.^aps 
sketch  called  "Home  Work  ^a  P  .^^^p, 
the  best.  NO  doubt  there 
ish  grins  as  ^^'1  a\  hear  y  ^ 

the  sight  0             ariUmietic  problem 

do  her  small  sons  an  ^^^^^  ^ 

without  success    Memor  juvenile, 

agonies.  Pf  „ood  tor  comfort 
„,\de  it  almost  too  gooa 

••Motormg  in  t^^^^'f  dress  and  bonnei 
niiired  a  most  amusing  h,,„gv  "  was 
?o""go  w.th  the  most  "fkiUfully 

^ed»AyMiss^-^r^ 

TuS" Vs^J^  stU  c^^^^^^ 
a  generally  jerky  motion.    ^  ^  ^ 


lEVAGAUTHlERIN 
PROGRAM  OF  SONG 

line  of  song,  displayed  her  catch  yes  e  J 
day  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall.  Celius 
Dougherty  furnished  her  excellent  ac- 
companiments. 

B.Blr.»l»S  "1">  Montcverai,  m™. 
G.uthler  sans  .  mo„ote«  Or 
,„--reclt.tl»e!  fP™'"' 

sola.  La"""'^        from  a  ■■Zarzuela." 


CHALIAPIN  SINGS 

chak's   Ana  tiom 

Rovodinc-  Schumann  s  Two  ureu^ 
^"'^"f  by  Rachmananoff 

sky;  "Elegy,"  by  Massenet, 
(^"'i^  'must  be  discouraging  for  an  ordi 

fore,  that  he  should  inamg 
1  sion  in  something  ^o  -^btedly  he  tails 
worthy  as  falsetto.  V,"""  a  poorer 

,n  a  lesser  degree  'han  ^"^^es  not  do 
singer,  ^ut  sucl  singm, 
justice  to  his  \oice  or  among 
Yesterday  afternoon  .^e  sang, 
^any  other  songs^  the  Elegy 
senet.  It  was  a  POor  ^no^c  .^^^,^^^1^ 
particular  P^^.^^  °  .i^f  ban  to  a  bass, 
better  suited  to  a  tenor  ui  chaliapm 
Apart  froni  this  httle  laps^  excellent , 
seemed  in^^gh  spirit^  an        ^^^^^^^  ^ 
voice.    Old  tavontes  were      i^^^^i^^tic  I  i 
received   by   a  Je  ,veniiy 
audience  that  showed  Uie  w  ^^^^j^^.,... 

1'^^'      '^hpJoSes  a  veritable  epic  un- 
This  song  becomes  a  ve 
der  the  .magic  touch  ot  ^ 

whose  voice,    f  f^l^ne  coupled  with 
sonority  of  splendid  tone       ^.amalic  . 
his  unfailmg  sense  of    ine     ^^^.^^^^.^  iij 
made  it  the  high  spot  «  ^  chose 
For  the  "1°^'' ,Pf'i;eiodies-death  anc  he 
operatic  or  tragic  meloQ^e 
gloom  hung  oveT  them  hWe^^^P^^ 

'  strange  song.  i^5'f,'^.,,„„.s  Fifth  Sym 
maninoff   to  BeeUim^en  s         ^^^^^  ^  fc„ 
phony,  seemed  to  eiDOoni  e  ^^^ip,e3en|te 

futility  and  {";/„°°f™  and  music, 
ir,   -R-iissian  literauuc  °  ^nui 
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 .  „      fiirr,  romedy  starring 

the  following  cast:  ^jiara  ^Bow 

Bubbles  McCoy   ..V  l-a'Jf"?!  •^Ki^e 

Tho  Tudee    .  Claude  KinB 

ThI  Lawyer  VVilUam,  Austin 

ThI  Doctor   Lane  Chandler 

The  Hero  ■  ■ '  .  ^  h»s 

Here  is  e\-idence  that  Mme.  wij 
read  "Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes.  Red 
SS"  is  a  Glynlsh  touching  UP  o^^he 

Send  locks  and  a  serving  f  ^^d-  I 
lwClaraBowMcks^d^om^-^*J 

vertising  for  herseU.  f  l^^  „j  t^ls 
of  the  window  dur..ig  me  m^m|^  ^^^^j 
opus,  and  yet.  ,^hen  the  n  ^ 
its  rounds  it  ^i":  ™  "  bacon.  As  pro-, 
Its  home  ofi^=„e,^_*^i,*^;  to  the  business  > 
ducers  are  not  entirely  »"_^^„^,i,.a-. 


V  u  ie  safe  to  guess,  not  many 
-S^^tufia  tU  possession 
with  Mme.  Gautlri.er^ 

From  ^'^f^.SP^  ""  ,*^:^  Attention  to 
Mme.  Gauthie   turned  her         ^  ^^^^ 

^r/HrryEicthTm^'to  words  from  the 

I  ^hin^e:  ■■The  Poe^'^  Jt'decVrtio^: 
^  clumsily  contrived  as  to  decj^am 
that  what  musical  merit  it  ^^yj 

^^^sheTrouSt%orwJrd  a  pretty, 
Stearns  she  brought  ..g.^ceuse 
romance  with  Frencn 
Amourense,'   in  the  vein    j^^^j^5^.hud.  i 
to-date,  of  the  Baroness  , 

The  text  of  P^^^^jiiiY  'with  very  lit- 
i'  thier  delivered  mo^'r^^^'j  setting  by 
itle  help  from  the  ^usica^  uiW^yS 

with  music.      „^.„priments  bv  Carpen- 

For  two  jazz  experiments  ^ 
ter,  ■•That  Soothm^  Song  and^^^ 
Boys,"  Miss  Gatitmei   na  ^^^^ 
Teit^rC  ^apenrn'sL  made  them 
^r'-  Debussy         -,„,^\"Ss.-r  bl 

-r-'S^srSnr"^", 

■'T'tU    lSr  audience  applauded 
^^/ol^uti  r  heartily,  so  everybody! 
Mme.  =^  of  one  listener 

did  not  share  l^e  uew  o  ^^^^ 
that  Mme.  Gauthier  oSere  ^^^^ 
of  a  good  thing,  arid  that  no 
of  the  kind.  Old  airs  are  ve  y  wel^ 
but  why  old  .f^^  make  them 
n,ore  than  ^^^^^^^f  ^^j^  eourse,  we 
outstandmg?     While.  °' 

.ant  to  ^-:^r\rw„i^brdepr°ess.( 
posers  are  "^^athier's  selec  ' 

I^n'ts'thfbermafis  being  done. 
Mter  o  much  inconsequentiality.  fur- 
Aftei  so  muL  ^  Debussy  and 

k^'e^TaTthefrmo'sT  fragile  fitted  none 

too  well.         ,  rarefully,  for  the 

Mme.  Gauth^^  sang  carefu  y,^^^^ 

most  part,  making  a'>^  j  a 

^n1^  r  thoir  v^hf  on  other  occasion. 
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tm-n  from  this  i-u  '-"-  '^  ^-  ,^51.6  er 
-Miller-s  song,     but  ^oin  o,.gai 
tirely  effective^    The  sPje  ^^^ 
tones  of  the  toimer  ga  p 
broad  farce  and  staccato 
latter   ^v'thout  a 

happen  if      f,"^feihaps  *e  would 
hind  a  curtain?  Peinap  .^^ 

i  able  to  ,iudge  h^  ^°\",a,tions  of  : 
,  merits  without  the  a  (^^^es.  t 

'  personality  and  exp«ssw  s 

after  all  ^•>],°,^^"hat  embraces  Sy 
flowing  gen  ality  that  ^^.^^ 

phony  hall  m  one  program 
Inseparable  a  pait  ^^J^"^^.  t-fcy's  "Sc. 
-Ai  Uklmyom    «  f  ^^^pish  song  w 
o£  the  aughter  is  a  tour  f 

its  semi-sa  dome  laug  ^^^j^, 

force  that  If  ^^.^^„^Xtes  ''  but  gives 
••serenade  Meph'stopheles  ^^^^ 

^^S%nt«"humot''of  which  Chalia 

was  the  beautiful    bo  g  ^ 

Ploughman.  enunciated  Ens^ 

in  English  and  wen  enu 

I  at  that,  but  m  sinking 
Uhowed       smooth  solerS'^  and  be. 
afternoon,   fmooui,  ^.^^  ^ 

ful  it  poured  ^rom  nu  ^  ^^^^ksgi 
derful  prayer         ^^^f "  jor  more 
,-and  it  made  om-    "^'^^  Q,,cstion  a- 
^ore     l"p'',^f'ojn  s^^s  so  liKlt  P 

p7em-ely  -elK'  He  siiould  not^netl 
so  precious  a  g  "  m  lavo       ^.^^^  i 

"Etude  in  G  fiat.  — 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHflii; 

on  account  of  a  slight  accident  to 
on  actou  ^^^^^^  , 

Mofmann,  Dr.  "emy  «  3u( 
the  16lh  concert  by  the  Peopie  s 
Phony  orchestra  yesterday  afternoc 
Jordan  hall,  Isabel  f-J-'^J-"  fj  Ac 

-^-rroCr:'"rber,rerrf^ 

:^^Li:;''-'Sussy,HecitetAi^^ 

-^'•ir"i%;-  - 

SOlin.  wear  i^,  •■■piivvei 
(Miss  Molter);  Converse.  Flivve, 
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Chve,  having  procured  the  right  of  performing  "The  Wrecker"  m 
igland,  will  produce  the  play  at  the  Copley  Theatre  tomorrow  night. 
,s  melodrama  in  three  acts  by  Arnold  Ridley  and  Bernard  Merivale 
)duced  at  the  New  Theatre,  London,  on  Dec.  6,  1927,  when  the  chief 
ere  thus  assigned:  Gladys  Elliot,  Norah  Howard;  Milly  Knight,  Ivy 
v;  Mary  Shelton,  Edna  Davies;  Noah  Twemblett,  Frank  Bertram; 
Doyle,  G.  H.  Mulcaster;  Joshua  Barney,  George  Elton;  Sir  Gervaise 
;.  Owen  Roughwood;  A  Clerk,  Vaughan  Power;  Inspector  Ratchett, 
Holman;  Chester  Kyle,  Kenneth  Kent;  Lady  Beryl  Metchley,  Fabia 
Alf,  Arthur  Young;  Horace  Skeet,  Herbert  Ross;  Haines,  Vaughan 
John  Smith,  J.  Adrian  Byrne. 
;  of  the  dramatists,  Mr.  Ridley,  is  already  known  here  by  "The  Ghost 
which  had  a  memorable  run  at  the  Copley.  It  was  suggested  in 
where  "The  Wrecker"  meets  with  great  success,  that  the  clue  to 
stery  in  the  play  is  to  be  found  in  a  story,  "The  Disturber  of  Traffic" 
yard  Kipling.  In  that  story  a  lighthouse  keeper,  looking  too  much  at 
becomes  "streaky"  in  the  head.  The  "streaks"  in  the  water  "preyed 
is  intellecks,"  so  that  he  finally  believed  that  ships,  not  tides,  were 
ible  for  the  streaks.  He  thereupon  put  wreck-buoys  in  the  Channel, 
interesting  collection  of  plays  and  stories  having  to  do  with  railway 
ts,  accidents,  adventures  could  be  made,  not  forgetting  the  "Celestial 
f  of  Algernon  Blackwood's.  There  are  the  grisly  short  stories  by 
Schwob  and  Charles  Dickens;  the  old  plays  in  which  the  villain  ties 
o  to  railway  tracks;  Zola's  novel  "Bete  Humaine." 
"The  Wrecker,"  one  Horace  Skeet  is  guardian  of  a  signal-box.  "When 
It  of  day  is  gone,  when  the  signal  box  stands  isolated  on  a  moon's 
hen  the  wind  howls,  T;he  rain  beats  on  the  roof,  and  the  clock  moves 
towards  midnight,  then  the  mystery  is  dark  indeed."  And  at  night 
\e  Wrecker  is  at  work.  The  men  of  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  are 
of  him.  The  chairman  has  been  murdered;  will  "Lucky"  Roger  Doyle 
e  criminal?  There  have  been  five  train  disasters;  now  the  Rainbow 
is  threatened.  Who  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  signal  box?  Only 
or  Ratchett  and  Haines.  What  are  those  sounds  on  the  roof?  Haines 
lead;  Ratchett  is  out  on  the  lines;  the  telephone  is  mute.  In  comes 
ecker  and  chloroforms  Skeet.  Doyle  and  Mary,  who  enter,  cannot 
avert  disaster  to  the  Rainbow.    Which  of  the  two  levers  is  to  oe 

is  is  surely  Enough  to  excite  curiosity.  Who  is  the  Wrecker?  Noah, 
ine  driver?  Joshua,  the  passionate  reader  of  time-tables?  The  de- 
Lucky  Doyle?  Perhaps  Lady  Beryl?  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
that  railway  engines  may  at  any  moment  become  malicious.  How 
he  girl  typewriter  who  says  "My  dear,  you  really  are  threatened  with 
BncG"? 

James  Agate,  seeing  "The  Wrecker,"  was  of  the  opinion  that  "a  good 
genuine  art  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this  particular  melodrama. 
Is  is  because  its  conclusion  is  logical  and  psychological." 

le  Wrecker"  was  brought  out  in  this  country  by  Guy  Bates  Post  at 
t  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Feb.  27  of  this  year.  On  Feb.  12  it  was  an- 
il that  the  first  performance  would  be  at  Atlantic  City  on  Feb.  20. 
from  Mr.  Gabriel  of  the  New  York  Sun  that  when  the  president  of 
a  baronet  in  a  best  style  cutaway  and  crepe  hair,  is  on  the 
,,f  telling  what  he  knows  about  it,  he  is  shot  from  afar  and  dies  and 
f*it  all  to  his  handsome  nephew  and  a  beautiful  lady  from  Scotland 
3  solve."  In  New  York  the  company  was  composed  of  English  actors. 
ot6a»-ogram  requested  that  the  audience  should  "refrain  from  disclosing 
^'"J'ntity  of  'The  Wrecker'  as  much  of  the  enjoyment  in  the  perform- 
)«'  itc. 

S/lropos  of  "Hit  the  Deck,"  which  will  be  seen  at,  the  Tremont  Theatre 
o'ow,  Mr  Hubert  Osborne,  now  assistant  director  of  the  Yale  Univer- 
'  eatre.  has  written  a  letter  dated  Feb.  26,  1928: 
f'iit  the  Deck'  is  the  musical  version  of  my  comedy  'Shore  Leave,' 
^  Sji  I  wrote  in  1917-15!  in  Prof.  George  Pierce  Baker's  piaywriting  course, 
|i  47,  while  a  student  at  Harvard  University.   It  may  also  be  of  in- 
that  the  play  was  written  at  Prof.  Baker's  suggestion;  the  govern- 
^ad  asked  him  for  plays  from  his  class  that  might  be  used  to  help 
ing  for  the  navy;  'Shore  Leave'  was  the  result.  It  was  afterwards 
Gi)i«i'ed  by  David  Belasco  in  New  York,  and  done  as  a  picture  by  Richard 
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Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald 
friend  of  mine  in  Milwaukee  believes  the  Chicago  opera  company  to 
greatest  organization  in  America.  I  recently  complained  to  her  that 
mpany  gave  us  some  rather  shabby  productions  in  Boston,  but  she 
back  with  the  following: 

am  surprised  at  the  Chicago  opera  company  giving  you  the  operas 
jriHned.    It  must  have  been  your  own  manager  who  chose  them.  The 

matt 

tmii 
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o  company  is  really  much  better  this  season  than  the  Metropolitan 
company,  lor  Chicago  has  more  big  soloists." 
ii|bave  lived  several  times  in  good  old  Chicago,  and  know  they  are  not 
making  such  claims,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  v.\e  Chicago  com- 
s  really  superior  to  the  Metropolitan  opera  company  this  year.  Per- 
Jrou  can  tell  me.  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON, 

ijieie  cannot  answer  your  question.    While  the  last  engagement  of  the 
lit*;o  civic  opera  company  in  Boston  was  more  successful  pecuniarily 
'fjn  seasons  before  it,  it  was  not  artistically  so  good.  The  choice  of  operas 
b  say  the  least,  unfortunate  and  disappointing;  the  company  was  sadly 
g  in  tenors;  the  orchestra  was  reduced  in  numbers,  to  the  detriment  of 
If-!*  irformances.— Ed. 


e  are  told  that  the  Chickering  grand  piano  used  by  Liszt  will  come  to 
1  tomorrow  and  remain  in  the  city  until  Sunday,  March  25;  ttiat  it  will 
the  lobby  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  during  this  week  and  Elizabeth 
will  give  "informal"  recitals;  that  at  the  same  theatre  on  next  Sunday 
uell  will  play  at  the  regular  Sunday  afternopn  concert.  The  piano  will 
>wn  the  week  afterward  at  Lasell  Seminary,  the  New  England  Con- 
ory,  the  Women's  Republican  Club,  the  Boston  City  Club,  Exeter  (N. 
cademy,  and  at  the  Chickering  warerooms,  to  whicli  musicians  and 
will  be  invited. 

1  1867  Napoleon  III  gave  C.  F.  Chickering  the  Imperial  Cross  of  the 
1  of  Honor.  The  piano  exhibited  became  the  property  of  Liszt.  This 
is  now  loaned  to  the  Chickering  house  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
.  together  with  another  piano  of  the  same  make  used  by  Liszt.  It  is 
sf.  to  say  that  these  pianos  are  heavily  insured. 


Miss  Travis  won  the  piano  p: ,  -  n  ■.  England  Conservatory  <  ,  - .  - 
petition  of  1926.  Miss  Buell  has  played  here  Uequently.  1 

After  the  two  pianos  are  exhibited  in  a  few  other  American  cities  they 
will  go  back  to  the  foreign  home  where  they  have  long  been  treasured. 

The  Walter  H.  Baker  Company  has  published  an  acting  edition  of  Con- 
greve's  "Way .of  the  World,"  as  performed  at  the  Repertory  Theatre.  In  the 
preface  the  writer  says  that  the  management  toned  down  "the  grossness 
racy  of  the  century  in  which  Congreve  wrote,  thereby  making  the  play,  it  is 
hoped,  acceptable  ...  to  the  young  as  to  their  elders. "  "Grossness"  is 
hardly  the  word.  Congreve  was  frank  and  at  the  same  time  witty.  Wycherley 
was  gross,  vulgar,  and  at  the  same  time  often  dull.  If  Congreve  could  hear 
some  of  the  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  of  Boston  talking  together 
today  he  would  pride  himself  on  the  modesty  of  his  characters  in  "The  Way 
of  the  World." 

When  "The  Way  of  the  World"  was  played  in  London,  and  It  was  per- 
formed there  not  long  ago— one  of  many  revivals— it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  "purge"  it  of  "grossness."  The  comedy  was  played  at  Oxford,  England, 
In  March,  1927,  by  women  undergraduates  taking  all  the  roles.  Were  they 
squeamish  in  the  speaking  of  the  lines? 

"Toned  down."  or  in  the  glorious  original,  Congreve's  comedy  was  well 
worth  a  production  at  the  Repertory  Theatre.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
this  theatre  has  the  honor  of  introducing  the  comedy  in  Boston.  Brookline 
saw  the  play  produced  by  The  Amateurs  a  few  seasons  ago.  P.  H. 

^  A  NEW  "SERAGLIO" 


Mozart's   Opera  Long   Unknown  Here- 
Changes  in  Text  and  in  Characters 


"The  Elopement  from  the  Seraglio,"  music  by  Mozart,  will  be  performed 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  by  the  American  opera  company  next  Friday 
night.  This  will  be  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston.  The  iioretto 
is  not  the  translation  of  the  text  for  which  Mozart  wrote  his  music,  the  text 
long  used  in  opera  houses  of  Germany. 

Christoph  Friedrich  Bretzner  wrote  in  1781  the  libretto  of  an  operetta 
entitled  "Belmont  und  Constanze  oder  Die  Entfuehrung  aus  dem  Serail."  Jo- 
hann  Andre,  composer  and  conductor,  wrote  music  for  it.  The  operetta  was 
produced  at  the  Doebbelinssches  Theatre,  Berlin,  May  25,  1781. 

Christian  Ludwig  Dieter  also  wrote  music  for  this  libretto.  His  operetta 
was  brought  out  at  Stuttgart  in  1784. 

Bretzner's  libretto  was  designed  for  a  "Singspiel,"  in  which  the  dialogue 
was  important;  the  music  was  secondary.  (The  author  after  the  performance 
of  Mozart's  opera  complained  of  the  liberties  taken  with  his  work,  especially 
of  the  amount  of  music  which  he  regarded  as  superfluous  and  halting  the 
action) . 

The  Austrian  Emperor  Joseph  wished  Mozart  to  write  a  German  opera. 
The  junior  Stephanie,  connected  with  the  opera  house  in  'Vienna,  called  Mo- 
zart's attention  to  Bretzner's  libretto.  The  subject  pleased  Mozart,  who,  with 
Stephanie  to  help  him,  revised  the  libretto,  changing  and  adding.  This  new 
libretto,  which  did  not  please  certain  critics— among  them  was  Mozart's 
father— was  stoutly  defended  by  the  composer,  who  maintained  that  the  text 
suited  the  characters,  as,  for  example,  the  lines  and  verses  given  "the  stupid, 
rude,  villainous  Osmin." 


Mozart's  opera,  composed  in  1781-2,  was  produced  in  Vienna  at  the 
National  Theatre  on  July  12,  1782.  Mme.  Katharina  Cavalieri  took  the  part 
of  Constanze;  Adamberger,  that  of  Belmont;  Fischer,  that  of  Osmin;  Mme. 
Baranius  took  the  part  of  Bionda:  The  success  of  the  opera  was  great; 
Only  the  Emperor  made  his  famous  criticism:  "Too  fine  for  our  ears,  too 
many  notes,  dear  Mozart";  to  which  Mozart  replied:  "Just  as  many  notes 
as  are  necessary,  your  majesty." 


Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  set  music  to  Bretzner's  original  text.  This 
"Singspiel"  "Die  Entfuehrung  aus  dem  Serail"  was  produced  at  Kaufbeuren 
in  September  1790. 


The  story  of  Mozart's  opera  is  as  follows:  Constanza,  betrothed  to  Bel- 
mont, is  captured  with  her  maid  Bionda  and  Pedrillo,  Belmont's  servant,  by 
pirates.  They  are  sold  to  Selim  Pasha,  who  puts  the  womerf  in  his  harem, 
reserving  Constanza  for  himself,  giving  Bionda  to  Osmin.  Pedrillo  has  found 
(means  of  informing  Belmont  of  their  plight.  He  seeks  admission,  dis- 
guised as  an  artist,  to  the  Pasha's  house.  Osmin,  in  love  with  Bionda,  is 
suspicious  of  this  artist.  Pedrillo,  now  a  gardener  in  the  Pasha's  service, 
blocks  Osmin's  purpose.  Belmont  is  engaged.  The  Pasha,  infatuated  with 
Constanza,  vainly  woos  her.  Her  joy  is  great  when  she  knows  Belmont  is 
near  her.  The  lovers  attempt  to  escape.  Pedrillo  has  drugged  Osmin's 
drink,  but  he,  pursuing,  overtakes  them.  They  are  all  brought  before  the 
Pasha.  The  courageous  Constanza  tells  him  that  the  artist  is  her  lover;  she 
would  rather  die  than  leave  him.  The  generous  Pasha,  having  thought  the 
matter  over,  sets  them  free  and  asks  for  their  friendship,  much  to  the  rage 
of  Osmin.  The  Pasha  had  recognized  Belmont  as  a  man  who  once  saved 
his  life.   So  the  bowstring  was  not  for  the  captives. 


The  prospectus  of  the  American  opera  company  has  this  to  say  about 
the  new  libretto: 

"Although  the  outlines  of  the  old  plot  have  been  retained,  the  dialogue 
has  been  refashioned  by  Robert  A.  Simon,  and  certain  archaic  passages  have 
been  recast  or  omitted.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rosing,  a  new  character — 
Fatima— has  been  added.  This  estimable  lady  is  the  housekeeper  of  the  sera- 
glio and  also  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  who  appear  in  the  course  ot  T;h3 
action.  The  lyrics  are  the  same  that  were  used  last  spring,  and  no  change's 
have  been  made  in  the  score.  The  parts  of  'Seragho'  that  were  Mozart's  re- 
main Mozart's,  but  the  parts  that  were  exclusively  Bretzner's  have  undergone 
a  radical  revision.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  new  version  in  the 
spirit  of  'Seraglio'  as  it  was  played  originally." 

The  first  performance  of  the  English  version  was  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  on 
Nov.  1,  1926.  The  Rochester  American  company  performed  it  in  New  York 
at  the  Guild  Theatre  last  spring.  We  are  told  that  the  present  version  (Gallo 
Theatre,  New  York,  Jan.  31,  1927)  is  "entirely  different  from  the  one  used  a', 
the  Guild  Theatre."  i 


■There  have  been  very  few  performances  of  Mozart's  opera  in  this  coun- 
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Seraglio,"  Jan.  8,  1910.   i 

1       Here  are  a  few  notes  about  the  principals  who  ^111  take  part  in  the  opev- 

^'"S^rs^'tot  performed  tomorrow  night  by  the  American  opera 
,rthP  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  the  role  of  Mephistopheles  will  l-c 
?Tn'hv  Geo?4  Fleming  Houston.  "In  one  way  or  another,  the  devil  h.s 
Ola  ed  a  b?g  part  fn  Ms  career.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rous  cn 
I'me  Wind  evangelist.  It  was  with  his  father  that  George  made  his  debut  a. 
i  Leer-al  a  revival  service  in  Virginia.  He  was  10  years  old  when  he  was 
to  S  an  old  -come  to  Jesus'  hymn,  but  the  emotional  strain  was  too  great 
or  mm  ^nd  he  broke  down  in  the  middle;    but  this  was  not  the  end  of  hi. 
evaiSe^istrc  career.   He  has  sung  since  at  street  services  on  the  Bowery,  on 
thrwharves  in  Philadelphia.   His  student  days  amounted  chiefly  to  a  l.,t 
ofatwetic  honors-in  track  (he  did  the  100-yard  dash  in  10  straight  second.- 
ft  fio  ba  1  s^mniing    He  ran  away  to  sea,  served  in  the  merchant  marine 
V  oiding  cargoes  in  the  tropics),  in  the  navy.  During  the  war,  he  served  witn 
an  ambulance  unit  in  the  French  army,  was  badly  gassed,  came  hon.e  to  he 
sentTo  Saranac.  But  he  recovered,  took  a  school  teacher's  job  in  a  small  Nc* 
Jersey  town,  where  he  supei-vised  music  from  the  primary  grades  through  the 
Wgh  school.  Teaching  tormented  him.  His  friends  persuaded  him  to  give  -.t 
up  for  singing.   He  was  thinking  of  a  musical  comedy  engagement  when  he 
met  Mr  Rosing  who\vas  at  that  time  starting  his  work  with  the  opera  de- 
mrtment  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester.   Mr.  Houston  cast 
1  his  lot  with  him  and  during  the  past  five  years  has  helped  in  coaching  smg- 
ing  dramatics,  physical  training-and  he  prepared  himself  for  the  roles  of 
I  the  Toreador  in  "Carmen,'  Osmin  and  the  Pasha  in  'Seragho,  Figaro  end 
:  Mephistopheles." 

Tomorrow  evening  Natalie  Hall,  whose  parents  live  in  North  Easton,  Will  i 
take  the  part  of  Marguerite  at  the  performance  of  "Faust"  by  the  American 
opera  company  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  Miss  Hall  was  born  in  Co.i- 
1  necticut.  Her  family  having  lived  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, finally  settled  at  North  Easton,  where  the  girl  was  graduated  from 
the  Oliver  Ames  high  school.  For  three  years  she  studied  singing  in  Boston , 
with  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  then  went  to  New  York,  where  she  studied  for  a 
year  with  Frank  Bibb.  Her  professional  debut  was  made  with  the  -Winthrcp 
Ames  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  company,  of  which  her  sister,  Bettina,  is  still  a 
i  member  She  joined  the  America  opera  company  last  spnng  and  spent  the 
summer  at  the  company's  school  at  Magnolia.  As  a  member  of  this  company 
she  has  sung  the  roles  of  Marguerite  in  "Faust,"  Nedda  in  "Paghacci,  and 
j  Carmen. 

I       Maria  lacovino,  who  will  tak^  the  part  of  Mme.  Butterfly,  was  born  in 
'  New  York  city  24  years  ago,  one  of  the  nine  children  of  an  Italian  electrician. 
She  lived  in  New  York  until  she  was  12,  when  the  family  moved  to  Rhode 
Island    She  was  14  when  her  uncle,  also  a  singer,  took  her  to  Jules  Jordan,  a 
teacher  in  Providence.  It  was  under  his  tutelage  that  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  at  the  age  of  15,  singing  the  leading  role  in  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment "  given  by  the  choral  society  of  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island.  There 
Mrs  Roland  G.  Hazard  heard  her,  and  provided  for  her  lessons  in  Providence 
until  Maria  was  19.  Then  she  sent  her  to  Europe  for  three  years,  where  she 
has  appeared  frequently  in  opera.  On  her  return  she  won  a  scholarship  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  she  remained  a  year.  She 
joined  the  American  opera  company  last  summer.  P.  H, 


SEQUEL  TO  J-^SvTIME  STORY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  eWdent  that  Snowshoe  Al  in  his 
epochal  bedtime  story  of  the  dhappear- 
ance  of -Reginald  Rabbit  only  had  ac- 
cess to  the  archives  of  the  Lupus  family. 
It  happens  that  in  my  library  I  have 
the  archives  of  the  Lepus  family  of 
I  which  the  late  Reginald  Rabbit  was  a 
1  distinguished  scion.    It  appears  from 
these  MSS  that  when  Reginald  failed  to 
return  to  his  warren  his  Mother  asked 
Brother  Cuniculus  where  Reggie  was 
and  he  replied  that  he  last  saw  him  lop- 
I  ing  towards  the  traps.   His  Mother  told 
him  to  go  out  and  look  for  him  and  tell 
1  him  to  come  home  immediately.  Cuni- 
culus was  gone  for  about  an  hour  and 
upon  his  return  made  the  following  rc- 

"^""l'  went  as  far  as  the  steel  traps  and 
there  I  saw  one  of  them  with  blood  on 
it  and  some  hair  of  the  same  color  as 
Reggie's.  Then  I  ran  warren-ward  and 
soon  saw  a  leg  bone  gnawed  clean.  It 
was  the  size  of  Reggie's.  Pretty  soon  I 
saw  another  one  just  like  it  and  then 
another  and  another  with  more  hairs 
like  his  and  a  lot  of  big  footprints  like 
those  of  a  wolf.  Then  I  kept  calling 
'Reggie,  Reggie'  but  got  no  answer 
What  do  you  think  has  become  of 
him?"  ,        ^  ,  . 

"Something  must  have  happened  to 
Reggie,"  said  Mother  Rabbit,  mbbling  a 
leaf  of  lettuce.  ,  ,   „„„  ^ 

(Lepus  MSS  vol.  XXXni,  fol.  239.) 
^  WOOF  WOOF. 


thing  that  New  Englanders  once  held  I, 


the  Boston  Sympnony  orcnebtra 

...    J       I   r^.n»n.n       ti'"  rt  1  1  C  C  O  \  7  1  t  T 


Million";  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  .  ^.^ea.  author 
i"  A  major.  Op.  92.  Here  is  Mr.  Elmer  nan  . 

P.  S.  Converse  conducted  his  compo-  comedy.  "The  Great  Necker,  pro 

.■lion    ••Flivver   Ten    Million."     This  °(,^^.f  recently  in  New  York, 
modern  tone  poem"  was  first  performed  ^uced  ^ecentiy^       characters  enters  hi 

_    .   ^  orchestra  la.l      ^nen  ^^^^^^^ 

dresses  him  as  "Epsom,  old  salt. 

A  sweet  young  tlung  a^^^  ^  ^^^j^'t 
whom  she  would  varnp^     Why  ,  a 

rer^'-'I^ho^hrhS  bad  for  your 

""Z  'thr  'mad  wag-     All  up 
"wholesome"  play! 


for  the 


April,  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzkv 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  played  in 
New  York  by  the  Philharirtonic  and 
Symphony  orchestras  in  Denver,  Syra- 
cuse and  Buenos  Aires.    Mr.  Converse 
lias  since  had  a  different  conception  ot 
r.is  theme  which  he  gave  to  the  audi- 
K  ice  yesterday.    He  has  not  borrowed 
■om  Eddie  Cantor's  idea,  however,  that 
Henry  Ford  has  made  a  lady  out  ot 
L.iz  "    The  subject  matter  rrmanis  the  , 
^ame.    One  is  not  surprised  that  fol-  | 
lowin"  in  the  footsteps  of  automotive 
machinery,  effort  is  made  to  bring  the 
orchestra    up-to-date  —  stuctly  1929 
model. 

Mr  Converse  repeats  in  the  progi-am , 
notes  how  he  was  first  inspired  by  'he  \ 
phrase  "The  Ten  Millionth  Ford  is  now 
.serving  its  owner,  "  and  how  he  set  about 
it  purely  for  amusement,  and  not  loo 
seriously  "for  he  who  wishes  to  express 
America  or  experience  must  include  me 
saving  grace  of  humor."  and  this  Mr. 
Converse  has  in  quantities  judging  from 
this  composition. 

Perhaps  Miss  Molter  was  not  in  voice^ 
Perhaps  she  is  not  given  to  singing  off 
key  and  with  faulty  placement  of  her 
upper  tones  but  she  was  guilty  of  both 
these  things  vesterday.  Miss  Molter  has  . 
appeared  before  as  soloist  of  the  Peo-  ,  uip'the  timid  oyster  "on  the  raw. 

ple-s  orchestra  and  has  been  heard  tw  ee  :  ,  "^^tory  pleasure  far  outdone 
'^.T^'^J^^o^^^^^  ^^^f  slowfv^ucking  cider  thr. 


GOOD  OLD  REMEDIES 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
What  is  the  history  of  the  use  of  the 
mad  stone  to  cure  infuriated  man  and 
beasts?    Perhaps  there's  something  in 
it,  radium  or  something.   Science  is  re-j 
viving  old  remedies  by  discovering  new| 
reasons  for  their  efficiency.    The  horse  1 
chestnut  undoubtedly  cures  as  many 
cases  of  rheumatism  as  modern  treat- 
ment cures  convulsions  of  maddened 
creatures.    The  Moki  Indians  seem  to  j 
have  something  that  knocks  out  snake  j 
bite,  though  there  may  be  a  trick  in  it. 
Lots  of  whiskey  is  the  old  standby  for 
the  white  man  in  case  of  snake  bite. 
The  mi.d  stone  may  not  be  any  more 
loony  than  any  other  way  of  driving  out 
witches.  I.  M.  SANE. 

According  to  the  dictionaries  the  word 
"madstone"  is  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  but  there  have  been  stones  1n 
England  that  worked  miraculous  cures, 
i  Lupton  noted  this  case  in  1595.  "If  a 
water  snake  be  tied  by  the  tail  •with  a 
cord  and  hanged  up.  and  a  vessel  full  ol 
water  set  under  the  said  snake,  after  a 
certain  time  he  will  avoid  out  of  hii 
mouth  a  stone,  which  stone  being  taken 
out  of  the  vessel,  he  drinks  up  all  the 
water.  Let  this  stone  be  tied  to  the 
belly  of  them  that  have  dropsy,  and  the 
water  will  be  exhausted  or  drunk  up, 
and  ii  fully  and  wholly  helps  the  party 
that  hath  the  said  dropsy."  And  garlic 
was  a  remedy  against  snakes.  In  the 
16th  centui-y  •'a  certain  countryman  did 
sleep  open-inouthed  in  the  fields,  a  Ser- 
pent crept  in  at  his  mouth,  and  so  into 
his  body;  but  after  the  same  man. 
cured  himself  thereof  with  eating  of 
garlic.  But  he  infected  his  wife  with 
poison,  whereof  she  died,  which  was 
very  rare  and  strange." — Ed. 


Kovuth?  on  Dec.  .2,  1911.  H.  P.  C.  o: 
Boston  wrote  to  the  N.  Y.  Sun:  "In  Bos 
ton,  for  years,  especially  ever  since  Kos 
suth  visited  our  city  (1851-52)  certain 

(common  sensed)  "^^^ZV^ClV^t 
soft  'Kossuth'  hat.  Indeed,  there  is  at 
i.°flst  one  firm  of  manufacturers  that 
makes  and  carries  this  kind  of  head- 
gear regularly.   The  Bostonian  wears  it 

.''T.  ^^'n'known  by  his  hat?  Because 
Kossuth  wore  his  pecuhar  hat  are  an 
foft-hatted  Bostonians  Aamingly  Patrj- 

n  hprnic''   Prof.  Gross  of  the  i'sycno 
?ogicaT  Laboratory  of   the  Leipsic  Uni- 
versity some  years  ago  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet on  crimmal  psychology  .^n  which 
Se  considered  the  way  ;!^/^™fi,^deep 
in  it<;  relation  to  character.    T.nis  ae^-P 
hi^er  Stained  that  a  hat  worn 
perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
fiead  is  a  sign  that  a  man     upnght  n 
r-hnvarter  '  Is  a  man  who  wears  a  sun 
hat  tmed  on  one  side  necessarily  a  dis- 
solve persZv    wait  Whitman  _shouted 
over  the  roofs  of  the  world.      ^  .wear 
hat  as  I  please  indoors  or  out.'  (In 
me  fi?st  edition  it  was  "I  cock  my  hat, 
etc    Why  did  he  change  the  'ne?) 
'  Should'a  man  be  accused  of  bad  man- 
r.pi-';  if  he  wears  his  hat  hi  nis  own 
hcuse  or  the  house  of  another?  Auber, 
the  composer  of  many  deUghtful  operas, 
composed  ^'th  his  hat  on;  ate  his  meals 
wparina  it'  going  to  a  theatre  sat  in  a 
box  soShat  he  could  sit  with  covered 
head     Fond  as  he  was  of  women,  he 
dMiked  the  necessity  of  taking  off  h»3 
^a   m  their  presence.    Did  he  not  once 
'fmA  -l  never  feel  so  much  at  hom^ 
fn^ere,  not  even  in  my  own  house,  as 
fn  a  svnasogue."    We  like  to  thmk  of 
Queequeg  the  harpooncr,  beginmng  to 
dress  in  t^he  Spouter  Inn  by  putting  on 
h  sitovepipe  hat  to  the  amazement  of 

-Thf  m^aiTurf ir?h^  ^ 
mueller: 


"When  Anna  reigned,  and  KhevenmuellCT  bverdoe 
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HOME  INDUSTRIES  FIRST 

(Letter  In  the  N.  T.  Herald-Tribune) 
"Why  go  to  St.  Paul  for  information 
about  wine  when  you  can  o'^t^^  3^^^^^^^^^ 
formulae  for  making  ^nest  wines  irom 
ord^ary  household  ingredient|  from  a 

'^''S.rYork^^^^^D  SCH^WAKZ. 
TO  quafi  the  mellow  malt  from  out  the 


which  crept  in,  especially  on  the  pian 
issimo  phrases,  was  more  her  way  with 
a  song  than  she  evidenced  on  this  oc- 

'^^Dr^  Hadlev  and  the  orchestra  made 
the  Weber  overture  a  joyous  thing  to 
hear  The  Beethoven  symphony  was 
gracious  and  fine,  A  fair  sized  a"dipnce 
was  enthusiastic  recalling  both  Mr.  Con- 
verse and  Dr.  Hadlcy  many  ^mcs. 


'BT  sTowTy^'s«^  cider  through  a 

straw; —  „ 
<5n  citizens  of  former  time  avow. 
Who  wm  not  speak  for  pubUcation  nowl 
Boston. 


^'i^lmosT°ever'^''day  sees  some  fond' 
ill^^iof  shatSd.  W  one  to  go 
was  an  abiding,  faith  in  the  raliabuiiy 
of  The  Herald.  It  happened  this  morn- 
ing   (Feb.   27)    and   thusly,    to  wit. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  seem  to  recall  still  another  per- 1 
formance  of  "Oedipus"  a  few  years  ago  1 
in  Boston— I  think  at  the  Majestic  or 
Schubert— by  an  Italian  company  which 
called  the  play  "II  Re  Edipo,"  and,  oi 
course,  pronounced  the  king's  name  m 
a  way  to  suggest  th«  railroad  station 
at  Norwich,  Vt.— "II  Ray  Ed-deepot." 
Should  not  this  be  included  in  your  par- 
agraph? I  saw  the  tragedy  played  in 
Greek  by  the  Dartmouth  boys  several 
years  ago.  They  told  me  half  the  cast 
knew  not  a  word  of  Greek  and  yet 
memorized  the  play  in  that  tongue.  I 
am  a  credulous  cuss,  but  this  was  a 
large  order.   Oedipus's  eyes  ^led^. 

I  T  B 's  letter  to  Journal  American 
Medical  Association,  with  the  heading 
Chip  of  the  Old  Blockhead,"  runs 
as  follows:  "Sir:  I  suppose  youve 
heard  about  the  Pole  that  suffered  frorn 
lumbar  pains?  I  saw  one  the  other  day 
thS;  had,  in  addition,  hardening  of  the 
arterial  tree,  a  barrel  chest  and  shin- 
gles." 

"Observing  the  vocabulary  ot  a  wdm- 
a-.  one  can  reconstruct  her  lovers,  as 
Cu'vier  from  some  bones  pictured  uii- 
U"o^  monsters."-Andre  Maurois  who 
romark-;-  "One  does  not  love  a 
^^oman  Tor'what  s°he'says,  but  Ukes  what 
'She  says  because  one  loves  her. 


stated  t 
liif  0 


"Rise,  one  and  all,  as  when 
Ye  hail'd  the  man  of  men, 
And   give   not   sumptuous   feast  no 
sounding  praise 
To  that  brave  Magyar, 
But  wage  a  pious  war 
And  shed  your  glory  round  his  ciosini 
days." 


ROLAND  HAYES 

i  M  S  asks  us:  "What  has  become  0 
Roland  Hayes,  the  tenor?"  On  the  sam 

I  day  this  question  was  received,  M 
Henry  H_  Putnam  of  the  John  Hancoc 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  wrot 
to  us:  ,  , 

"Friends  of  Roland  Hayes  are  askin 
me  what  he  is  doing  in  Europe  at  tb 
present  time.  I  think  the  readers  c 
The  Herald  might  be  interested  to  knov 
from  a  letter  I  have  just  received  froi 
him,  that  since  October  last  he  ho 
toured  Europe,  including  Englano 
France,  Italy,  Holland  and  German: 
During  February  he  gave  a  series  f 
concerts  in  Russia,  opening  at  Mosco 
on  Jan.  31  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Cor 
servatory.  Three  additional  concer 
were  given  in  Moscow,  two  m  Lenir 
grad,  two  in  Kharkov,  one  in  Kiev  an 
one  in  Rostov." 


r  It  Is  a  pieasiure  to  know  that  sorae[ 
^American    dramatists    can    be  witty, 
iwithout  borrowing  Jests  from  French 
comedies;  jests^fit..the  expense  of. eyery- 

3Uv. 


The  Louis  Kossuth  monument  in  New 
(Feb    27)    and   tnusiy,    10  York  will  be  unveiled  at  Riverside  Drive 

'Rescue  Quincy  Boy  From  Quarry  Bot-  ^nd  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  street  , 
tom.    Firemen  ^ad  Perched  Thursday.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-  ' 

Se"a  ran^a^a  broThl^.^  -^'^"^^^^^         Hungarians,  having  crossed  the  At- 
N.  C.  MENTIS.     lantic,  will  take  part  in  the  ceremony, 
which  will  be  a  true  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody. 


THRIFT,  HORATIO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  fact  pom 
Sandy  was  shown  to  his  room  in 
tel,  glanced  out  of  his  window,  b 
across  the  street  an  illuminated 
in  a  tower,  and  immediately  stoppe 


The  hat"ite  title  from  fee  hero  caught." 

A  hatter  named  Busby  gave  his  name 
eai^v  in  the  18th  century  to  the  tall  cap 
cl  a  hussar  or  artilleryman.  Another 
hatter  one  Gibus,  bestowed  his  on  the 
operf  ha^  the  crush  hat,  the  accordion. 
William  Coke  of  Holkham  was  the  m- 
ventoi  and  originator  of  the  ••bil  ycock, 
th"  darbv,  also  called  "bowler"  after 
William  Bowler,  Cokes  hatter. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  Kosstiui 
will  anv  one  next  Thursday  recite  Wal- 
ler Sav'age  Lander's  lines  "TO  New  York 
on  its  Reception  of  Kossuth 
"City  of  men!  rejoice! 
Not  to  have  heard  the  voice  _ 
That  raised  up  millions  to  Pannoniai 
side. 

But  that  thy  sons  respond 
With  voice  that  sounds  beyond. 
And  shakes  across  the  sea  the  despot 
pride. 

"My  native  Albion!  thou 
Mayst  also  glory  now;  .  -- 

These  are  thy  sons;  altho  like  Ishmae  Miis 
driven  I''""-* 
To  desert  lands  afar. 
Yet  o'er  them  hung  the  star  _  . 

That  show'd  the  sign  of  freedom  brighj 
in  heaven. 

"Iron  and  gold  are  theirs 

And  who  so  justly  shares 
These  powerful  gifts  as  those  whos 
hands  are  strong. 

Whose  hearts  are  resolute 

To  quell  the  biped  brute 
Trampling  on  law  and  rioting  on  wrong 
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w  Al  l  s  i)u  .SO  1  A  riMSON 
MAKE 
World  Wags: 

World  in  commenting  upon  Vr* 
lent  to  convert  the  Travis  couniy 
Austin.  Tex.,  into  a  public  library 
nory  of  O.  Henry,  who  was  once 
oner  there,  is  for  it.  "For  tliat 
says  the  Wbrld,  "it  is  a  good 
mywhere  when  any  jail  can  be 
into  a  library."  Goodness  yes, 
1  something  with  them.  Now- 
mly  our  le.s.s  important  criminals 
e  the  inside  of  a  jail,  and  they 
just  as  well  be  put  up  for  the 
at  a  hotel,  \yrite  to  your  con- 
nn.  R.  H.  L. 

World  Wags: 
youv  column  of  March   9  Mr. 
lo's  story  of  what  happened  to 
iest's  Latin  after  he  drank  poor 
■eminds  me  of  the  epitaph  which 

below.  It  shows  the  tragic  results 
r  bread. 

'■c  jacet  little  boy 
10  never  habuit  ullam  toy. 
Iter  huic  gave  sour  bread, 
'nsequently  puer  dead." 

FLORENCE  WEBER. 


alio  a 


toiered  le !  an'  the  corn  still  under  the 


ifii.  h) 


snow, 

lilt-the  praties  all  rottin'  wi'  blight!" 

ot  onts 

kissin'  the  cross,"  old  Mary  said, 
re's  a  hand  at  the  door-latch 
now." 

le!  an'  the  critters  all  loose  in 
the  road, 

a  fallow  field  waltin'  the  plow!" 


i  wilil! 


there's  shudderin'  sounds,"  old 
Mary  said, 

claw   hands   a-pluck   at  the 
;heet." 

lie!  an'  a  paper  waits  at  the  bank 
«ell(  Dverdue  interest  to  meet!" 


's  dust  an'  ashes,"  old  Mary  said, 
how  weary  'tis  waitin'  alone 
low  on   the  corn,   the  critters 
istray. 

he  debt  at  the  bank — ochone!" 

HOD. 


OCHONE! 

ind  is  a-wailin',"  old  Mary 
dogs  are  a-cryin'  this  nisht. 


USFHAS 
ENING  NIfiHT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

IS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
nee  of  the  American  Opera  Corn- 
Boston.    "Faust,"  Robert  A. 
adaptation  of  the  libretto  by 
and  Carre;  music  by  Charles 
Staged  under  the  direction  pf 
Rosing.  The  scenery  and  cos- 
designed    by    Robert  Edmond 

^rank  St.  Leger,  conductor.-  

laepst  was  as  follows: 

the  philosopher.  .Patrick  KillkeJIy 

cavalier  Clifford  Newdall 

>helef>   Georgre  Houston 

.Mark  Daniels 
..Edison  Ric* 
.John  Uppmaif 

eper  J..  F.  Roberts 

 Natalie  Hall 

Brownie  Peebles 

tated  that  Mr.  Rosing,  the  pro-- 
]  the  opera,  with  his  associates, 
(eavored  to  hark  back  to  Goethe, 
mod  did  not  write  his  music 
he's  play  nor  did  the  producers 
either  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
pera  have  Goethe  in  mind  when 
signed  the  stage  settings  and 
the  stage  business. 
jlit?nors  are  introduced  in  the  new 
»'    I  one  to  sing  the  music  of  the 
fippointed,  despairing  philoso- 
:e  other  to  represent  the  young, 
J,  iie  amorist.  And  so  there  might 
«"  tenors:  the  third  for  the  duel; 
rth    a    repentant,  remorseful 
r  the  prison  scene. 
7hy  not  two  sopranos:  before 
..     r  the  garden  scene.    It  has 
liPiaJii  id   that  '  Shakespeare's  Juliet 
4  e  portrayed  by  two  actresses; 
.,:((t -epresct  the  youthful  girl  in 
,tr(»  innocence — feverish  innocence, 
tt  say;  the  other  to  portray  the 

old 


prospectus  of  the  company.  As  the 
opera  was  performed  last  night,  there 
was  Gounod's  familiar  opera  easily 
recognizable.  There  was  novel  stage 
business,  some  of  it  an  agreeable  de- 
parture from  the  routine  to  which  we 
have  all  i>?«T>,,  accustomed,  some  of  it 
unnecessary  arid  of  no  dramatic  or  spec- 
tacular value. 

jOnly  Faust  in  the  first  scene  sees  the 
vision,  of  Marguerite,  as  Mephistopheles 
chats  amiably  with  him  as  they  are 
seated  at  a  table.  Mephistopheles,  by 
the  way,  enters  from  behind  a  screen. 
We  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  wish 
him  to  appear  suddenly  shot  up  through 
a  trap  door,  dressed  in  his  best  suit  of 
red.  The  Kermesse  scene  was  admir- 
ably managed;  in  a  spirited,  natural 
manner;  but  was  it  necessary  for  Me-- 
phistopheles  to  grovel,  to  bite  the  dust, 
when  the  cross-hilt  of  Valentin  is 
thrust  in  his  face?  And  those  swords 
ready  to  pierce  him?  For  once  Mar- 
guerite's house  was  a  humble  cottage, 
not  a  mansion;  nor  was  the  garden  one 
that  might  be  visited  by  tourists  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  Riviera.  The  church 
scene  was  unusually  effective,  as  far  as 
the  stage  setting  was  concerned,  but 
marred  by  the  shrouded  fiends  who  at 
the  summons  of  Mephistopheles  in- 
dulged in  pantomimic  movementis.  Bet- 
ter for  the  Satanic  voice  from  without, 
even  in  a  pillar  near  the  entrance,  with 
Mephistopheles  revealing  himself  only 
as  Marguerite  is  distraught  and  on  her 
knees. 

The  opera  was  sung  in  English.  Was 
anything    gained   by   this    choice  of 
language?  Chorus  of  matrons:  I 
"All  the  gentlemen  are  chasing 
Every  babe  in  arms." 
The  wonder  is  that  Martha  did  not 
Bpeak  to  Marguerite  of  Faust  as  "your 
gentleman  friend."  The  fact  that  the 
enunciation  of  the  singers  was  com- 
mendably  distinct  brought  out  the  more 
fully  the  prosaic,  every-day  nature  o^ 
the  dialogue. 

The  performance  was  undeniably  in- 
teresting, pleasing  in  many  ways,  chiefl.v 
through  the  honest  endeavor  of  princi- 
pals and  chorus,  the  harmonious  en- 
semble, the  innovations  in  the  stage 
Dianagement,  and  the  skill  that  Mr.  St. 
Leger  showed  in  conducting  a  small  but] 
well-trained  orchestra.  Miss  Hall  sang 
and  acted  with  the  simplicity  that 
should  distinguish  Marguerite.  The 
philosophic  tenor  had  a  surprisingly  -vig- 
orous voice  for  a  tottering  old  man! 
contemplating  suicide;  the  young  Faust 
sang  fervently;  an  impatient  F^ast, 
whose  wooing  of  Marguerite  in  the  .gar- 
den was  at  last  after  the  manner  of  a 
cave  man  until  she  begged  him  to  wait 
till  "tomorrow." 

Mr.  Houston  gave  an  excellent  port- 
rayal of  Mephistopheles  in  the  earlier 
scenes;  in  fact  until  in  the  garden  he 
began  to  take  the  audience  into  his  con- 
fidence and  was  too  conscious  of  the 
«oectators  and  the  hearers.  Mr.  Daniels 

sang  and  bore  himself  as  a  manly 
Valentin. 

The  theatre  was  crowded;  the  audi- 
ence was  enthusiastic.  The  opera  to- 
,  night  will  be  "Madame  Butterfly"  with 
Mmes.  Jacovino  and  Oelheim  and 
Messrs.  Hedley,  Koch  and  Killkelly. 

"FLYING  ROMEOS"  AT 
WASHINGTON  OLYMPIA 

Those  two  irrepressibles,  George  Sid- 
ney and  Charlie  Murray  are  together 
again  at  Ihe  Washington  Street  Olym- 
pia  in  a  rather  boisterous  vehicle  en- 
titled "Flying  Romeos."  The  farce  itself 
is  a  loosely  made  affair,  evidently  made 
so  that  Mr,  Sidney  and  Mr.  Murray 
may  go  their  eccentric  ways  with  free- 
dom and  also  that  Mervyn  LeRoy,  the 
director,  and  the  youngest  one  in  Holly- 
good,  might  have  full  scope  for  comedy 
construction.  Since  the  days  when  Mack 
Sennett  was  king  at  Keystone  probably 
no  funnier  team  has  frolicked  its  way 
across  the  silver  screen,  certainly  no 
more  successful  one.  The  forte  of  each 
is  clowning;  they  try  neither  to  be  clev- 
er nor  subtle  and  they  play  the  Irish 
and  Jewish  barbers  to  the  comedy  limit. 
Both  in  love  with  their  manicurist,  who 
is  their  landlady  as  well,  with  a  pen- 
chant for  aviators,  they  decide  to  be- 
come fliers.  Then  follow  in  rapid  order 
some  hilarious  scenes  with  a  particu- 
larly funny  twist  at  the  ending.  They 
clown  through  aviation  school,  do  acro- 
batics in  a  ■  plane,  attempt  a  trans- 
oceanic flight  and  eventually  land  in 
the  ocean.  This  does  not  daunt  the 
doughty  scenario  writer,  he  taKea  them 
out  of  the  water  and  places  them  in  an 
original  and  comic  sequence  to  end  the 
piece,  leaving  you  still  guffawing  as  the 
last  flicker  flicks.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  comedy  which  has 
made  Sidney  and  Murray  so  popular, 
and  one  can  do  well  with  more  of  the 
full-bodied  chuckles  that  their  teaming 
calls  forth.  For  support,  Fritzi  Ridg- 
way,  Duke  Martin,  James  Bradbury,  Jr 
.     .and  others,  all  nrfo""-*^- 

niSIR  HARRY  LAUDER 


'own  house,  tne  (joioniax,  insi  taQ  oi  me 
Boston  Opera  House,  where  the  famous 
Scotch  entertainer  offers  his  wares 
Facial  expressions  are  lost  almost  en- 
tirely in  a  large  theatre  like  the  Boston 
Opera  Hou.se,  so  there  are  many  advan- 
tages to  playing  in  the  house  selected 
for  his  prefsent  engagement. 

As  the  seasons  roll  on.  Sir  Harry 
Lauder  becomes  riper  and  more  mel- 
lowed m  his  art.    What  has  been  said 
many  times  before  still  holds  true 
namely,  that  since  he  is  an  artist  his 
songs  and  distinct  characterizations  can 
be  enjoyed  by  any  class  of  persons  who 
have  strong  racial  traits  and  ties.  His 
entrance  last  night  was  preceded  by 
several  vaudeville  acts,  and  it  was  not 
until  around  9:45  o'clock  that  the  star 
of  the  evening,  smartly  kilted,  put  in 
his    appearance,    singing    the  merry 
When  I  Meet  MacKaye."    a  good- 
!  sized  audience  greeted  him  wsrmly  like 
an  old  friend,  dear  to  them.  It  wai  not 
a  so-called  smart,  opening  night  au- 
oience,  but  composed  of  folks  who  jour- 
neyed to  the  theatre  perhaps  infre- 
quently. He  sang  "She's  Ma  Daisy"  and 
when  th£y  called  for  "Roamin'  in  the 
GloaminV  he  told  them  with  a  sly 
smile  that  they  would  have  to  come 
back  on  Thursday  night  for  that  one 
the  evening  he  changes  his  program 

Such  a  leisurely  moving  entertain- 
ment. There  were  rather  long  waits 
in  between  the  numbers,  but  since  th" 
audience  knew  that  a  new  character  was 
being  prepared  for  them  in  the  wings 
there  was  no  sign  of  impatience.  "I 
Love  a  Lassie"  was  another  old  favorite 
they  deUghted  in.  "I'm  the  Saftest  of 
the  Family,"  Sir  Harry  as  a  blubbering 
Scotch  schoolboy,  not  too  bright,  pockets 
filled  with  treasures  obtained  from 
swapping  with  his  school  fellows.  A 
wonderful  characterization. 

He  told  an  Irish  story  and  sang  an 
Irish  tune,  "Blarney  from  Killarney " 
when  some  one  in  the  audience  called 
for  an  Irish  song. 

"The  End  of  the  Road"  served  him 
for  his  closinc^ong  and  in  customary 
manner  he  haS--:!;-  whole  audience 
joining  in  for  the  fin&r-^::;;>ruses  with 
a  will.  "Have  ye  not  had  enoS-ij"'  he 
questioned  them  after  each  song'atr- 
story  towards  the  end.  Loud  applause 
answered  his  question  and  the  program 
continued  until  around  11  o'clock.  There 
will  be  matinees  this  week  on  Wednes- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday,  the  engage- 
ment being  for  one  week  only. 

A. 

"What  Every  Woman  Knows'^ 
Starts  Run  Here 


version  of  "Faust,"  our 
ebel  is  a  male.   Now  the  chief 
.ijot  in  Siebel  hitherto  has  been  in 
([Oj  ipation  of  ocular  pleasure^  and 
m  oning  whether  nature  had  en- 
e  impersonation  with  "Atalan- 
er  part."    Many  a  wretched 
^ . ;  Siebel  has  been  forgiven  on 
Df  her  grace  in  the  costume  of 
Then  there  was  the  joy  in 
Ifection  of  a  long  line  of  Sie- 
In  consequent  comparison.  The 
i  of  this  new  and  Improved 
of  "Faust"  should  have  re- 
1  that  however  sculptural  the 
male  Siebel  may  be,  the  Psalm- 

isured  us  that  the  Lord  "taketh  I   colontat    wiino  Tv.r 
sure  in  the  legs  of   a  man."    sir  w=vr„  "'^"^  Morris  presents 

J  Dor  weak  mortals  take  pleasure  favorifpf^oi:?  „  ^"  a  program  of  old 
'  ,  ^      ^     v5       .?  hits,  surrounding 

\  :d  pay  no  attention  here  to  the   tenlerT  to  roun^^r,^,7„,°^ 

m"  oi  the  opera,  although  this  Sif  Harrv  in  whaf  ii^T^h^^  K  . 
:,^m"  was  pointed  out  in  the  his%V^^'^?e;"ell\tVls^paUg 

iVLsit  to  Boston.  This  time  it  is  a  down- 


REPERTORY  THEATRE:  "What 
pvery  Woman  Knows,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts,  jpy  James  B.  Barrie.   The  cast: 

David  -yCvlie  Tha.ver  Roberts 

Uiok  -WilUam  Mason 

fames  Thomas  Sheai'or 

Mag-fie  Katheriue  -Warren 

ifohn  Shand  Dennis  Clr^u^h 

,(;:omtess6  de  la  Briere  Olg-a  Birkheok 

j  Lady  S.vbil  Lazenby  Marg-aret  Conklin 

Mr.  Venables  ,, .  .  .Arthur  Bow.yer 

Maid  Margaret  Morgan 

Footnian   .Harlan  Grant 

First  Elector  . .  .  Arthur  Sirconi 

Second  Elector  "WiUiam  Faversham,  Jr. 

Third  Elector  Verne  Jay 

If  for  no  other  reason  this  play  is  re- 
freshing in  its  outlook  on  family  life. 
We  are  told  so  often  of  families  who 
are  utter  strangers  to  each  other  or.  If 
not  strangers,  mortal  enemies  at  least, 
that  it  is  most  delightful  to  meet  a  sis- 
ter and  brother,  not  only  affectionate 
but  actually  considerate  and,  of  all 
things  demonstrative  in  public.  When 
above  all  this  relationship  appears  to  be 
entirely  natural  and  unseit -conscious, 
we  may  well  wonder  whether  a  similar 
experiment  might  not  make  it  impossible 
for  some  of  our  problem  novels  and 
plays  to  exist  for  lack  of  material.  At 
least  it  might  be  worth  trying.  Just  how 
much  .should  we  pity  Maggie  Wylie? 
First  she  had  her  docile  and  delightful 
brothers — far  more  amusing  than  John 
Shand  with  his  lamentable  lack  of  hu- 
mor— and  then  when  she  had  John  she 
never  for  a  moment  in  her  own  mind 
expected  to  lose  him.  Poor  John,  If  it 
did  not  seem  so  certain  that  he  would 
regain  his  self-confidence  within  a  few 
moments,  one  could  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  fatal  discovery  of  his  ina- 
bility to  write  speeches  without  his 
wife's  unobtrusive  assistance.  Alas  for 
.self-importance  and  proud  aloofness; 
Maggie  kept  John  on  his  pedestal  until 
he  fell  off  of  his  own  weight,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  she  put  him  back  as 
soon  as  possible,  more  firmly  fixed  than 
ever.  For  a  gentle  soul  she  wis  super- 
naturally  astute,  although  she  did  her 
"best  to  hide  the  fact  that  she  was  re- 
markable. 

The  knitting  and  the  dowdy  clothes 
were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  dull  her 
sparkle  to  the  eyes  of  anyone  but  John 
Even  Lady  Sybil  uneasily  realized  that 
bere  was  no  opponent  to  be  despised, 
Maggie's  rapid  retirement  from  tlis 
field  seemed  too  good  to  be  accepted 
without  question,  With  the  Countess 
de  la  Briere  was  a  highly  intrigued 
chorus,  and  Maggie  as  prompter,  there 
was  much  in  store  for  John  that  he  did 
not  quite  understand  or  like.  His  dif- 
ficult laugh  at  the  end  made  us  hope 
that  perhaps  some  day  he  could  see 
clearly  and  suffer  not  at  all. 

From  Congreve's  Millament  to  Bar- 
rie's  Maggie  Wylie  is  a  long  step,  vet 
Katherine  Warren  made  It  with  ease. 


l  A  demure  and  rnou^y  little  p(  vson  to 
start  with,  despite  tlio  curl.s.  .-^he  wa.s 
only  slightly  troubled  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed Scotch  buir.  and  as  the  evening 

!  wore  on  it  became  like  second  nature  to 
her,  and  she  would  forget  it  and  turn 
to  characterization.  Her  achievement 
was  very  fine,  especially  in  the  two 
final  .scenes,  when  she  made  the  ut- 
most of  Maggie's  despair  and  quietly 
dawning,  slightly  remorseful  triumoh. 
Dennis  Clough,  though  unnecessarily 
crude  at  the  start,  grew  Better  and  bet- 
ter, and  finally  succeeded  in  making 
John  likable.  Maggie's  three  brothers 
were  delightfully  played,  and  Olga 
Birkbeck  was  a  most  attractive  countess. 

E.  L.  H. 


M  THE  DECK' J 

TREMONT  THEATREy=-Pirst  p«r« 
formance  in  Boston  of  "Hit  the  Deck, 
a  nautical  musical  comedy  in  two  acts, 
adapted  from  Hubert  Osborne's  play, 
"Shore  Leave."  Book  by  Herbert  Fields. 
Lyrics  by  Leo  Robin  and  Clifford  Grey. 
Masic  by  Vincent  Youmans.  Dances 
and  ensembles  by  Seymour  Felix.  Max 
Steiner  conducted.  The  cast: 

"Donkey"   Brian  DonlevT 

■Bintv"   Chester  Bnrht 

Marine  Victor  Younjr 

•Batdins"  Smith   .-^"S^'^^ST; 

 Arnold  Browa 

riuV  '.  '  Allan  Green 

Tinii   Robert  Gray 

Lavlnia'  Stella  Mayhew 

Looloo   Louise  Groqdy 

Ensign  Alan  Clark  1}°"^  ^"5  f.i 

Toddv  Gate   Floren<>e  Pattl 

c;hariotte  Payne   Madeline  Cameron 

Mat    Ro^'er  Gray 

-T?;,™.; :   Charles  Kinr 

"Bi^miv"   Edward  Allen 

Cap     Roberts   ;  •  Jf ™!"«w?.S 

rSii.  Shun   ■■  Ruth  WUmer 

Ah  \unr   -.  David  Bfown 

Now  comes  the  much  anticipated 
Youmans  opus  and  a  crowded  and 
hair-trigger  audience  to  greet  it  a,t  tne 
Tremont.  The  piece  is  primarily  ,s 
great  dancing  entertainment,  and  thl» 
particular  featui-e  is  generously  par- 
ticipated  in  by  many  of  the  principals. 
The  ensembles,  while,  revealing  the  ex- 
cellent hand  of  Mr.  Felix  Seymour  in 
the  invention  of  the  dances  and  in 
the  intricacies  of  manoeuvres,  lacked  the 
unity,  the  cohesive  touch  that  one 
would  rightfully  expect  in  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  been  before  the  publla 
these  many  weeks. 

Of  the  book  the  least  the  better.  At 
its  best  it  is  but  fragmentary,  and  while 
it  deals  with  the  yarn  of  a  lass  that 
loved  a  sailor— not  by  any  means  in 
the  Gilbertian  sense— it  has  its  moments 
that  provide  genuine  laughter,  and  It 
has  at  least  four  "Hells!"  that  find  an 
uproarious  reaction  from  the  audience. 
It  is  true  that  here  and  there  we  find 
an  opportunity,  not  too  far  stretohed, 
for  a  pleasing  lyric  by  Messrs.  Robin 
and  Grey,  that  has  its  place  in  the 
development,  but  there  are  as 
other  instances  where  they  find 
way  regardless  of  pertinence 
analogy. 

Except  for  a  spasmodic  moment  ft 
two  in  the  first  act  the  youthful  Mr. 
Youmans  does  not  find  himself.  In  tlie 
second  act,  he  is  more  in  the  vein  of 
his  earlier  successes.  For  one  who  may, 
if  he  is  so  disposed,  turn  out  a  ravish- 
ing melody,  or  charm  in  rhythm,  he 
gave  little  thought  to  the  injunction  of 
Emerson.  It  is  true  that  "Join  the 
Navy"  has  a  patriotic  thump,  a  musical 
body  that  comrhands  attention;  that 
"Sometimes  I'm  Happy,"  for  love  lyrie 
has  its  appeal;  that  "Hallelujah"  for 
outstanding  feature  and  reprise,  is  » 
splendid  Negro  spiritual,  glorious  in  its 
musical  exhortation;  but  it  must  be  said 
that  the  score  as  a  whole  is  the  caca- 
phony  according  to  the  musical  mode, 
the  musical  speech  of  the  contempo- 
raneous stage,  a  musical  program  of 
"influences"  rather  than  invention. 

For  setting  all  this  off  the  producers 
have  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
both  the  Chinese  seaport  and  the  deck 
of  the  battleship  are  something  to 
remember. 

Thrice  fortunate  was  Mr.  Youmans  in- 
his  principals.  Miss  Groody,  as  Looloo, 
whether  in  gingham  or  silks,  gave  » 
pleasing  performance.  While  her  voice 
is  thin,  it  is  none  the  less  suited  to  the 
comedian,  and  she  danced  with  a  vital- 
ity and  lightness  that  was  a  pleastire  to 
behold.  Wistful  mood,  she  could  and,  did 
register.  ....  ..'->,. 

Charles  King  was  the  gob,  and  he 
swaggered  and  blathered  his  way  most 
sailorwise.  One  of  the  few  actors  who 
are  entitled  to  the  bestowal  of  the  word 
"ingratiating."  This  he  was,  and  it 
I  makes  little  difference  whether  he  is  the 
Jerry  Conroy  of  Mr.  Cohan's  fancy  or 
the  gob  of  the  moment.  He  danced  and 
sang  as  is  his  wont.  And  Stella  Mayhew. 
now  before  the  public  for  -some  time, 
was  never  better  than  we  have  seen  hei 
last  night,  T.  A.  It. 


THE  NOOSE'  SHOWING  AT 
SCOLLAY  SQ.  OLYMPIA 

Richard  Barthelmess  Stars  in  Un- 
derworld Story 

Nickie  Elkins,  the  young  rum-runner, 
who  so  narrowly  escapes  the  gallows, 
is  assured  a  permanent  place  in  the 
screen's  roll  of  honor  as  the  result  r> 
•Richard -Barthelmess's  portrayal  of 
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o""      '"^^^  Showing 
at  the  Scollay  Square  Olympia 

Barthelmess  gives  to  the  central  f\s- 
ure  of  the  story  a  vitality  and  sincerity 
that  come  only  from  natural  actini 

n^lh  l^"'!"'''?^""  J'oie  is  one"! 

of  the  best  he  has  ever  done 

wi'iP^  screen' version  of 

wiiiaid  Macks  smsational  plav  of  the 
inderworld,  the  story  of  which  is  of  a 
■  outh  who  is  Jed  Into  evil  ways  by  ')ad 
'  ompanions,  but  who  goes  to  tho  de- 
cnce  of  his  mothers  reputation  when 
t  IS  assailed  and  nearly  gives  his  life 
m  doing  so. 


'THE  WRECKER' 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Wrecker," 
nystery  play  in  four  acts  by  Arnold 
;idley  and  Bernard  Merlvale.  The  cast: 

''Jr.  Elspeth  riHdcpon 

■  ,'i  v  <iv,'i» ^'"-^  EVliss 

•J v.   •  Cecile  Dixon 

.^•■n-;   ...E.  E.  Clive 

I ,  '  Tio™l„   Aoi  man  Cannon 

n«rney  Kichard  Whoi  f 

;  .  (,foise  Baitlell  Bavid  Clyde 

 W.  E.  Watts 

■    rpd  JRiiDe.  t  Lucas 

II  ,,,,es  Ralph   Robei  ts 

John  Striith. ^r^"" 
,,_   John  Gray 

IS  Jt  as  good  as  'The  Ghost  Train'?" 
wiU  be  the  question  most  eagerly  asked. 
Though  a  person  who  missed  seeing  that 
popular  piece  stands  in  no  position  to 
give  an  answer,  such  a  person,  provided 

hntt!![^fHT^^"''"^^  ^°  ^^^P  his  ears' 
thn«  iw^'"^'^'  ""^^^^  the  view  of 
hlffL  "^tf'ners  about  him  who  were 
"Nof  n^lVf''*^^  to  render  an  opinion. 
t^»„  i,°"J*^-.^  hut  better."  So 

I  they  had  it,  one  and  all 

r.fl?lA^^  \'^^^'^<i'  anything  better 

can  scarcely  be  miagined.  for  the  essen- 

in  f,?,,^'"^"*^  °^  SO""*  ^ere  present 
L»i"V  "P.^asure.  Stagecraft  may  have 
been  lacking;  of  characterization  there 
was  perhaps  none.    Nobody  bothered 

ZtLT^'^J"  °^  coherency- 

perhaps,  though,  one  has  no  right  to 

But  the  elements  that  teU  thev  are 
there:  thrills  and  laughter.  tS-  A 
hstener  may  or  may  not  care  a  straw 
who  the  person  is  with  a  passion  for 

nP^"/;?^,  ^""^'^  That  llstenei' 

nevertheless,  must  be  a  clam  who  does 
not  find  himself  all  agog  at  cerTain  mo-. 

^hw^^^^'^  !°T  unknown  abominable 
thing  is  due  to  happen.  ' 
Something  does  happen  every  fewi 
sets  shot  in  the! 
nfo  h'  F^s  strangled  all  but  to! 

death,  a  third  goes  raving  mad  ?nd 
springs  out  of  an  upstairs  window,  sti'li 
another,  sitting  by  the  stove,  drops  dead' 
fiom  poison  gas.  A  freight  train  rum- 
?hr^^  ^7-}^^  tower  fetches  a 

'^hese  events,  ^hus 
catalogued,  may  sound  crude.  But  thev 
serve.  Even  the  unimpressionable 
fn^'^i:^-  ''■'l"^,  others  more^enimve- 
hundreds  of  them,  to  judge  bv  the 
sound— screamed  aloud;  excitement,  for 
once,  downed  American  self-conscious- 

When  there  was  nothing  really  han- 
penmg  there  was  comedy.  It  was  ex- 
tremely funny  comedy,  the  peais  of 
aughter  indicated.  There  waf  also  a 
little  bit  of  love-making,  an  aged  en- 
gineer rambled  on  philosophically  about 
fronhp"w  *'i"  '"^'^  '"^'^  ^ho  jumped 
of  Sagedy  contributed  his  bit 

The  acting  was  good  enough.  The 
Ktege  management  was  better,  the  trains 
back  stage,  both  freight  ar^d  express 
sounding  ^st  as  they  should,  made  a, 
staring  effect.  A  large  audience 
:aug^hed  and  shuddered  in  turn  It  " 
hard  to^believe  that  "The  Ghost' Train" 
was  better.  R.  R.  G 


ST.    JAMES   THEATRE - 

comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Anne  Harrison 

and  Patterson  McNutt.  The  cast: 

Thomas  .\tkin«.  Sr  Waller  Gilbert 

Thomas  Atkins.  Jr  Henry  Wadaworth 

Hector  ."spencer  Frank  Chariton 

Grandma  Spencer   .  .Marv  Hili 

'Ellen  Atkin,«   Edith  Speare 

Spencer  Atkins  Samuel  T.  Godfrey 

Mildred  Cnshinsr  Clara  Joel 

Lenore  Hastings  ....Marian  Swavne 

Smith  Haslinffs  Malcolm  Arthur 

Dr.  .Sonniter  John  Winthrop 

Yes,  the  pigs  were  right  there  on  the 
stage,  as  large  -as  life  and  twice  as 
natural.  They  suffered  a  little  from 
stage  fright,  it  is  true,  which  isn''t  sur- 
prising, seeing  as  how  this  was  their 
first  appearance  In  public,  but  in  a 
couple  of  nights  they  will  be  running 
through  their  parts  like  seasoned  troup- 
ers. 

j  "Pigs"  is  a  play  in  which  the  juve- 
niles take  the  cejitre  of  the  stage  and 
hold  it  all  the  way  through.  The  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  other  actors  is  to 
furnish  background  against  which 
Henry  Wadsworth  and  Clara  Joel  may 
do  their  stuff,  and  right  nobly  the  twain 
did  it. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  as  Thomas  Atkins, 
Jr.  (the  "jr."  shoiold  be  spelled  way  out), 
the  hopeful  youth  who  buys  a  herd  of 
pigs,  supposed  to  be  in  a  bad  way  with 
hog  cholera  and  who  recovers  them  of 
their  malady  and  sells  them  for  enough 
money  to  save  the  old  '  homestead, 
pitches  himself  into  the  part  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  snap  that  can-ies  zii 
before  it. 

He  is  most  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Joel, 
as  Mildred  Gushing,  his  very  young 
and  managing  sweetheart,  who  sticks 
to  him  like  a  mustard  plaster  and  has 
no  small  part  in  bringing  about  the 
eventual  triumph.  They  make  a  cork- 
ing pair  of  kids,  with  their  combina- 
tion of  innocence  and  perspicacity, 
naivete  and  dynamic  energy. 

There  is  plenty  of  fun  and  lots  of 
snappy  dialogue  in  the  piece  and  the 
audience  last  night  was  kept  in  a  con- 
tinuous gale  of  laughter.  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  Miss  Speare  are  sympathetic  and 
attractive  as  the  parents.  Mi.ss  Hill 
drew  a  deserved  bit  of  applause  for  her 
bit  of  character  work  in  the  part  of  the 
crotchetty  old  grandmother,  and  Mr. 
Charlton,  as  the  good-for-nothing  and 
disreputable  Uncle  Hector,  got  himself 
thoroughly  disliked  in  an  entirely  sat- 
isfactcJfy  way. 

"Pigs"  affords  further  evidence,  if 
any  are  needed,  of  the  versatility  of  the 
Keith-Albee  players,  who  did  a  rollick- 
ing light  comedy  with  mercurial  aban- 
don after  a  w^ek  of  heavy  emotional 
stuff  in  "Ladies  of  the  Evening." 

J.  B.  P. 


"THE  DIVINE  WOMAN" 
I        AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

Marks  Greta  Garbo's  First  Appear- 
ance as  Star 
Greta  Garbo  in  her  first  starring  pho- 
I  toplay,  "The  Divine  Woman,"  is  fea- 
1  tured  on  the  screen  at  Loew's  Orpheum 

this  week.  Assisting  the  new  star  is  a 
I  cast  headed  by  Lars  Hanson,  Lowell 
i  Sherman,  Polly  Moran,  Johnny  Mack 
'  Brown,  Dorothy  Gumming,  Paulette  Du- 
,  val  and  others. 

"The  Latest  from  Paris"  Most 
Satisfactory  Film  Play 


JIG  AND  REEL  DANCERS 
FAVORITES  AT  KEITH'S 

John  and  Katherine  McLaughlin, / 
youthful  jig  and  reel  dancers,  perform- 
ing with  Tom  Carey  and  his  Irish 
serenaders  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre 
thi.s  week,  took  the  house  by  storm  last' 
night. 

The  serenaders  included  a  masked 
Irwh  tenor,  who  sang  to  the  Queen's 
'  aste,  and  Tom  Deveney  played  a  trom-  i 
oone  solo  and  Chris  Murphy  gave  a 
olo  on  the  saxophone  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

Joe  Marks,  with  Mae  Leonard  and 
Howard  Snyder,  was  given  an  ovation 
vhen  he  appeared  on  the  stage. 

The  internationally  famous  motion 
iictuie  actor,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  he 
■  hose  cunning  ha-s  stirred  great  "movie" 
mdiences  in  dramas  in  which  he  has 
aken  leading  parts,  thrilled  the  audi- 
nce  last  night  in  a  one-act  play  en- 
itled  "The  Man  Who  ,  Laughed,"  bv 
Edgar  Allan  Woolf.  It  was  suited  to 
Hayakava's  style  of  acting.  He  won  the 
admiration  of  the  gathering,  in  which 
was  a  large  number  of  his  own  country- 
men. 


"The  Latest  from  Paris,"  a  film  drama 
starring  Norma  Shearer,  story  by  A.  P. 
Younger,  directed  by  Sam  Wood  and 
presented  at  the  State  Theatre  with 
the  following  cast: 

SoTbuTJ?" ^-S""""'  Shearer 

T^i  A,?f   George  Sidney 

i^'V''?."""  Kalph  Forbes 

 William  Baliewell 

liOnise  Martin  Maijaret  Landis 

This  film  is  said  to  have  sprung  from 
an  original  screen  story,  but  after  that 
announcement  Mr.  Younger  engraves 
his  name  and  it  would  have  been  fairer 
to  have  said  that  the  story  w^as  sug- 
gested by  the  originals  of  Montague 
Glass.  "Potash  and  Perlmutter"  and  the 
Emma  McChesney  stories,  by  Edna  Per- 
ber.  True,  there  is  a  love  interest  intro- 
duced whose  elbows  do  not  lean  on 
either  of  the  aforementioned  tales,  but 
which  rather  points  pleasantly  to  the 
moral  that  the  cleverest  modern  business 
woman  reverts  to  type  and  tears  at  the 
proper  time. 

Norma  Shearer  is  good  in  the  part 
of  a  coat  and  suit  saleswoman.  Her 
crisp  manner  lends  itself  to  a  neces- 
sary efficiency,  but  why  would  .so  clever 
a  person  wear  white  fur  and  velvet 
on  a  railroad  train?  And  there  are 
those  who  might  doubt  the  possibility 
of  breaking  into  the  home  of  a  country 
store  manager  before  breakfast  and 
selling  him  "the  line"  successfully  until 
they  see  Norma  Shearer  do  it. 

One  might  wonder  why  Miss  Shearer 
in  playing  the  part  of  Ann  Dolan  should 
be  called  "Dolan"  like  an  English  but- 
ler, but  perhaps  that  is  the  fashion 
in  the  modern  business  world.  At  any 
rate  Dolan  is  such  a  good  business  wo- 
man that  sh    -  away  from 


pleasant  a:  n  joe  Aaams, 

un  the  sttne  ifn.iuiy  a  different 
manufacturer.  These  two  Tight  for  the 
business  until  Joe  persuades  Ann  to  let 
him  do  It  alone  and  she  decides  that  a 
little  family  and  a  little  home  would  be 
the  place  for  her. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  end  of  the 
film  but  at  this  point  it  is  just  starting.' 
Ann  has  a  brother  whom  she  is  sending 
through  college  and  Joe  has  a  daughter 
of  one  of  his  customers  to  complicate 
things  for  him.  so  the  film  goes  on  and 
on — to  a  satisfactory  ending. 

All  the  parts  are  well  cast  and  played. 
George  Sydney  as  Sol  Blogg  (or  Aba 
Potash)  is  splendid  and.  Bert  RoacH 
will  cause  many  a  traveling  man  ta 
chuckle  and  many  a  traveling  man's 
wife  to  wonder. 

Van  and  Schenk  are  on  the  stake  thls 
week  in  new  songs.  They  are  always  en 
tertaining.  always  pleasant  and  alway., 
taining,  always  pleasant  and  always 
liked  by  the  audience.  C.  M.  D 


1  a  brush  from  the  case.   " ; 
begin  to  fall  out  just  bring  , 
to  us."    I  •  ORACLE. 


CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

•MAJESTIC— "Straight  Thru  the 
Door,"  William  Hodge  stars  in  his 
latest  play.  Last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Saturday's  Chil- 
dren," Maxwell  Anderson's  com- 
edy starring  Ruth  Gordon.  Last 
two  weeks. 

SHUBERT— "Countess  Maritza," 
operetta  with  Alexander  Callam, 
Odette  Myrtil  and  Gladys  Baxter. 
Last  week. 

WILBUR— "The  Road  to  Rome," 
comedy  by  Robert  Sherwood,  star- 
ring Jane  Cowl.  Last  week. 

ARLINGTON  —  Fritz  Leiber  In 
Shakespearian  repertoire.  Last 
week. 


Who  wrote  the  "pome"  containing  the 
lines:  ^ 
"The  coat  and  pants  do  all  the  work, 
But  the  vest  gets  all  the  gravy." 

The  English  newspapers  are  still  busy 
publishing  articles  about  Thomas  Hardy. 
It  seems  that  the  forger  of  manuscripts 
is  now  at  work,  for  Hardy  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  his  novels  and  poems 
I  with  a  pen.    One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing articles  about  him  was  contributed  j 
by  Jacques  Emile  Blanche  to  the  Nou-j 
velles   Litteraires.     Blanche   went  to 
London  in  1904  to  paint  Hardy's  por- 
^  trait.    He  did  not  find  it  easy  to  make 
an  engagement  with  the  sitter.  Blanche' 
■  was  lunching  with  Rothensteln  at  the' 
Hyde  Park  Hotel,  when  a  waiter  said  tol 
him:    "Some  one  is  asking  for  you,  sir. 
He  has  no  visiting  card,  but  he  says  he 
is  Mr.  Hardy.    The  man  seemed  to  me 
so  tired,  I  made  him  sit  in  the  hall.  He 
is  very  hot,  and  he  must  have  come  a 
long  way."    Blanche  rushed  into  the 
hall.    "The  magnificent  Indian,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  the  coffee  and 
bow  to  the  guests,  pointed  with  his 
finger,  while  his  smile  showed  his  white 
teeth,  to  a  gentleman  who  was  mopping 
his  head  under  a  palm.    Ttiis  man  car- 
ried on  his  arm  a  duster  of  gray  alpaca; 
his  straw  hat  di'ipped  sweat.   He  seemed 
.so  pale  and  trail  that  I  was  thunder- 
struck when  he  said: 

"  'I  wished  at  last  to  meet  you.  I  know 
you  have  only  to  cross  the  street— and 
you  are  at  William  street.  Here  I  am; 
are  you  disengaged?  It's  only  ijy  ciiance 
that  I'm  here  between  two  appoint- 
ments. I  shall  probably  miss  the  second 
for  it's  very  hot  and  the  buses  are 
jammed.  I'd  like  to  sit  for  you  right 
away.'  "  M.  Blanche  has  much  to  say 
about  Hardy  for  whom  he  had  a  lively 
admiration  before  he  met  him.  He  tells 
of  going  with  Hardy  and  his  wife  to  a 
Court  party  at  Windsor  Castle.  There 
were  carriages  at  the  railway  station  for 
the  guests.  "One  of  my  companions  re- 
fused the  seat  that  Mrs.  Hardy  with 
a  long  green  Victorian  veil  offered  him. 
Others  also  refused,  suggesting  that  Mr. 
Hardy  should  be  spared  walking  on  a 
hot  July  day.  No!  Mr.  Hardy?  The 
walk  in  the  sun  would  do  him  a  great 
deal  of  good.  So  he  and  I  went  on 
foot,  following  the  carriages  with  the 
scarlet  livery,  while  the  green  veil 
floated  under  a  light  silk  parasol.  Such 
was  the  etiquette,  the  rhythm  of  domes- 
tic life  with  this  illustrous  couple." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Clerks  are  efficient,  nowadays.  It 
used  to  be  you'd  go  into  a  store  and  get 
,  hornswoggled.  This  is  an  age  of  ser- 
vice, quality,  and  bring  it  back  if  it 
doesn't  suit.  Efficient  clerkmanship 
originated  in  the  east  and  moved  v/est. 
To  prove  the  west  side  of  my  proposi- 
tion I  introduce  a  lady  and  a  clerk  of 
Tucson  and  Arizona.  The  lady  told  the 
clerk  she  wanted  a  toothbrush  and  a 
tube  of  Le  Paste's  glue.  "Oh,  my  dear  | 
madam,"  expostulated  the  clerk,  taking  | 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  thought  after  months  of  study  of 
Mrs.  Post's  invaluable  work  I  had  preli' 
completely  mastered  the  art  of  refinra 
beha\ior  on  all  occasions,  but  on  i 

I  ca.sual  turning  of  tlie  leaves  of  a  simi!  i 

I  treatise  my  eye  caught  the  follown  _ 
pa.ssage  which  is  not  even  sketchily  1 1  - 

i  f erred  to  in  Mrs.  Post's  book.    I  quuic 

I  verbatim: 

I  "Spitting  on  the  carpet  is  a  nasty 
j  practice,  and  shocking  in  a  man  of 
I  polite  education.  Were  this  to  becoii 
general,  it  would  be  as  necessary  i<i 
change  the  carpets  as  the  tablecloth.s , 
besides,  it  will  lead  our  acquaintance  to 
suppose  that  we  have  not  been  used  lo 
genteel  furniture;  for  this  reason  alone 
if  for  no  other,  by  all  means  avoid  it 
No  person  with  the  least  pretensions  to 
cleanliness  or  decency  would  practise  it 
Neither  would  he  practise  that  vile  habit 
at  table  of  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
fork." 

Is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Post  does  not 
agree  to  the  statement  that  these 
practices  are  bad  form?  ~  If  there  is  a 
difference  in  opinion  among  authorities, 
how  are  we  poor  laymen  to  know  what 
is  refined  and  what  "aint"? 

JOE  PUMP. 

ON  A  BUCKING  PEGASUS 

(For  As  the  WcirlU  Wags.) 

I  bought  a  nag — whom  nov/  I  curse — 
A  Pega.sus  to  help  my  verse. 
Well  guaranteed  to  trot  with  ease 
In  graceful  dactyls  and  spondees. 
In  fact  his  warrant  .said:    "In  rhyme 
His  pi^e  is  never  out  of  time." 
And  so  I  mounted  on  his  saddle  . 
And  confidently  got  a-straddle. 

Beginning  with  an  easy  walk 
I  slowly  coaxed  my  nag  to  talk. 
"What  rhymes  with  test?"  I  asked  the 
j  beast 

But  all  he  said  was  "yeast"  and  "feast" 
;  For  "love"  he  long  and  vainly  strove 
J  To  make  it  rhyme  with  "wove"  and 
j  "stove," 

'And  "heaven"  with  "given"  and  "tongue" 

I  with  "wrong"; 

'  This  horse's  ears  were  much  too  long! 

■  B  ;llerophon  on  Pegasus 
Should  be  well  seated,  else  a  muss 
Is  bound  to  come  when  easy  essay 
To  trot  their  individual  way. 
Hexameters  are  my  strong  "holt," 
But  in  pentameters  ran  this  colt; 
And  so  as  both  our  paces  vary 
I've  bought  a  Rhyming  Dictionary! 

L-ENVOI 
Poet!    Wouldst  thou  be  the  master 
Of  the  verse — not  Poetaster — ? 
Be  sure  thy  Peg  is  worth  the  havin' 
Free  from  staggers,  heaves  and  spavin. 

WOOF  WOOF. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Two  convicts  were  sitting  In  their 
cell  one  night  in  the  Indiana  peniten- 
tiary. One  of  them  was  anxious  to  get 
his  pardon.  He  sought  counsel  of  the 
other. 

"How  can  I  get  a  pardon?"  he  said. 

"Is  it  easy?" 

"Easy? — Well  I  hope!"  said  the  sec- 
ond. "Hey,  Governor,  how  about,  a  par- 
don for  my  friend  Mike  here?" 

"Sure,"  came  the  replv  from  the  next 
cell.  DONO  MEARA. 

CHECK!  COMRADE! 

Mr.  Ivan  Richardovitch  gives  a  de- 
scription of  Bolshevik  chess.  The  king 
is  renamed  the  president.  All  the  other 
pieces  and  pawns  have  at  first  the  status 
of  pawns  and  are  called  comrades.  If 
a  comrade  reaches  the  eighth  line.  It 
becomes  a  commissar  and  can  acquire 
,  the  powers  formerly  held  by  a  queen, 
;  bishop,  knight  or  castle.  "The  presl- 
]  dent's  moves  are  exactly  those  of  the 
I  old  king,  but  his  part  is  very  different, 
in  that  he  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous 
player,  and  the  more  he  risks  execution, 
the  more  powerful  will  be  his  destruc- 
tive influence  on  the  other  side.  Com- 
rades may  not  retreat,  they  may  only 
advance  or  take  tlieir  opponents  oblique- 
ly. The  president  and  commissars  may, 
of  course,  move  in  any  direction.  When 
a  president  or  commissar  gets  behind  i 
the  opposing  line  of  comrades  his  power  | 
of  disorganization  is  enormous.  There 
are,  in  addition  to  these,  many  other  j 
features  in  which  the  proletarianizcd 
chess  shows  parallels  with  the  oolitica; 
game." 

H-m-m!    Something  in  our  heart  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Pvichardovitch  Invented  this 
game  on  a  day  when  he  was  at  a  loss  , 
what  to  do.    We  are  inclined  to  think  I 
that  Mr.  Richard  or  Mr.  Richards  is 
spoofing  us. 

OR  TOO  EARLY 

(Pontiac.  111..  Leader) 
TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 
FOR    SALE  —  ONE    HEIFER  3ULL 
COMING  2  years  old.  Red  clovi  r  and 
30jr  bean  seed.  'Write  care  Ijeader  > 


'BUTTERFLY'  AT  SYMPHONY  in  third 

OF  TUESDAY  SERIES 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "Ma- 
lame  Butterfly,"  R.  H.  Elkin's  English 
ifersion  of  the  libretto  by  Ulica  and 
Giacoso.    Music  by  Puccini. 

rho-Cho-San  Maria  lacovino 

iuzuki  Helen  Oelheim 

(?ate  Plnkerton  Edith  Piper 

>harplpss   •  Allan  Burt, 

Pinkprton   Charles  Hpdlej 

Bonze  Raymond  Korh 

Yamadori  Howard  Laramy 

Comm  1  ssi  oner  Ch  ai!  pr    M  ar&ol  i  p 

RefiPtrar   ^William  Seholtz 

Goro  -.  Patrick  KiUkelly 

The  program  stated  that  this  opera 
is  In  two  acts  and  three  scenes.  When 
"Madame  Butterfly"  was  produced  at 
Milan  It  was  In  two  acts.  There  was 
hissing  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  second  act.  for  there  was 
no  fall  of  the  curtain  after  Cho-Cho- 
San,  Suzuki  and  the  child  began  their 
vigil.  The  opera  failed.  The  audience 
did  not  like  the  sight  of  the  two  for- 
eigners in  modern  dres.s;  It  was  not  im- 
pressed by  the  subject — which  is,  indeed, 
a  shabby  one,  for  Lt.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Plnkerton  is  the  most  contemptible 
cad  in  the  operatic  gallery— nor  by  the 
music.  Puccini  revised  his  work,  put  it 
in  three  acts,  and  In  three  acts  it  has 
since  been  played. 

The  performance  last  night  evidently 
pleased  an  audience  of  good  size,  for 
Mr.  St.  Leger  and  the  singers  were 
heartily  applauded.  The  stage  settings 
were  simple;  the  harbor  at  Nagasaki 
*as  somewhere  in  the  audience  and  the 
spyglass  distinguishing  Pinkerton's  re- 
turning ship-  was  pointed  at  the  gallery. 
The  want  of  a  more  effective  stage  set- 
ting for  the  first  act  lessened  the  charm 
of  the  beautiful  love  duet  which  was 
sung  as  if  the  singers  were  directly  near 
the  footlights  filling  time  while  scene 
shifters  were  at  work  behind  the  front 
drop.  As  Mr.  Ito  assisted  in  the  staging 
of  the  opera,  it  was  surprising  to  see  a 
mass  of  cherry  blossoms  thrust  into  one 
vase,  a  vase  that  no  Japanese  of  high 
or  low  degree  would  have  tolerated  in  a 
room.  We  mention  these  facts  only  be- 
cause the  managers  of  the  compan.v 
have  said  much  about  relieving  opera 
of  its  absurdities.  As  if  opera  ,whether 
it  is  by  Mozart,  Wagner,  Verdi  or  Puc- 
cini, is  not  inherently  and  necessarily 
absurd ! 

Lack  of  space  would  prevent  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  performance,  if 
such  an  account  were  necessary.    It  Is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Healey  has  a 
good  voice,  that  he  sang  freely;  that 
he  and  Mr.  Burt,  an  intelligent  Sharp- 
less,  had  the  advantage  of  vocal  youth- 
fulness.    Miss  lacovino  showed  a  cer- 
tain dramatic  instinct  but  neither  she 
nor  any  other  woman  in  the  company 
i  gave  the  illusion  of  being  Japanese.  She 
j  ,ang  for  the  most  part  acceptably.  Mr. 
I  tCillkelly  as  Goro  was  not  extravagant 
I  in  action,  whereas  many  of  his  prede- 

I  cessors  have  made  the  marriage  broker 
!  a  comic  opera  character. 

II  The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
I  "Martha";  tonight,  "The  Marriage  of 

liaSIE  LUKER  SINGS 

Elsie  Luker,  contralto,  sang  this  pro- 
gram last  night  in  Jordan  hall  to  the 
good  accompaniment  of  Frank  Luker: 
Zur  Ruh,  Zur  Ruh,  Hugo  Wolf;  Wohin, 
Schubert;  Traum  Duich  Die  Dam- 
merung,  Cacilie,  Strauss;  Lilacs,  Rach- 
maninoff; Song  of  the  Shepherd,  Rims- 
sky-Korsakow;  Night  and  Morning,  The 

I  Lord  Is  Risen,  Rachmaninoff;  Quelle 
Souflrance,   Lenormand;    Les  Cigales, 

I  Chahrier;  Les  Cygnes,  Hahn;  Le  Moulin, 
Pierne;  Winter's  Twilight,  Frank  Luker; 
Moon-Marketing,  Weaver;  Over  the 
Moor,  Mortimer  Browning;  Hills,  La 
Forge. 

This  was  an  honest  concert  Miss 
Luker  offered  her  audience,  a  concert 
to  com.mand  respect.  The  singer  chose 
a  program  suggestive,  above  all  else,  of 
sincerity;  not  a  song  did  she  include, 
one  may  be  sure,  because  of  the  fa.shlon. 
Why  should  she? 

Having  arranged  her  list.  Miss  Luker 
also  took  the  trouble  to  learn  her  songs 
thoroughly  before  she  brought  them  for- 
ward— a  tribute  not  every  singer  pays 
the  public.  A  sound  musician,  she 
dealt  with  such  matters  as  rhythm,  a 
melodie's  line,  and  phra.sing  in  a  way 
to  give  musicians  pleasure.  And  she 
planned  her  songs  straight  through  in- 
telligently. 

Miss  Luker  brought  a  pleasant  voice 
to  hearing,  a  voice  especially  agree-  ' 
able  in  the  middle  register.    She  has  j 
taken  pains  with  Its  training,  though 
teclmically,  no  doubt,  she  has  more  i 
to  do.    A  singer,  all  In  all,  so  capably  I 
prepared,  does  not  sing  every  night  in 
Jordan  hall.  ' 

A  large  audience  showed  they  liked 
Mi.^s  Luker  well.  r.  r.  g. 


There  was  genuine  and  even  warmer  i 
than  usual  appreciation  of  the  third  | 
concert  of  the  Tuesday  afternoon  series 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  yes- 
terday. Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Rimsky- 
Koisakov,  symphonic  suite  "Schehera- 
zade" (after  "The  Thousand  Nights  and 
a  Night),  op.  35;  Wagner,  prelude  to 
"Lohengrin,"  "The  Ride  of  the  Valky- 
ries," "Forest  Murmurs"  from  "Sieg- 
fried" and  the  overture  to  "Tann- 
hauser." 

A  historian  of  music  once  said  "musi- 
cians take  their  humor  seriously  at  St. 
Petersburg,"  in  speaking  of  Borodin, 
Moussorgsky,  Balakirew  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  but  here  is  "Scheherazade" 
to  argue  for  the  Russians  and  their 
humor.  Only  a  fine  and  keen  wit  could 
enjoy  the  details  of  how  the  sullen  Sul- 
tan Schahriar  could  be  inveigled  out  of 
the  pleasure  of  chopping  off  the  head  of 
the  Sultana  Scheherazade  and  put  it  to 
music  so  gracefully,  so  dramatically,  so 
enjoyably.  Wit  likes  wit  and  the  wit 
I  of  the  woman  bested  the  man  so  the 
composer  has  told  her  stories  in  a  way 
to  make  them  ever  fresh,  ever  fascin- 
ating. 

Master  of  orchestration  as  he  is, 
Rimsky-Korsakov  uses  his  effects,  his 
rhythms  in  this  suite  to  obtain  strong 
colors,  to  make  heady  music.  Not  only 
was  this  suite  treated  splendidly  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  but  mu- 
sic by  Wagner  followed  with  the  same 
exacting  perfection,  the  same  vitaUzed 
skill.  ^ 

Was  the  program  arranged  to  em- 
phasize the  dramatic  element  In  music? 
One  would  judge  so,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  prelude  to  "Lohengrin." 
This,  as  Liszt  described  it,  "a  sort  of 
magic  formula  which,  like  a  mysterious 
initiation,  prepares  our  souls  for  the 
sight  of  unaccustomed  things,  and  of  a 
higher  signification  than  that  of  our 
terrestrial  life." 

The  fourth  concert  will  be  on  April  3, 
music  by  Berlioz,  Schubert,  Debussy 
and  Strauss.  C.  M.  D. 


Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  conduct  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra this  week  two  works  which  will , 
be  heard  here  for  the  first  time.  One  is  | 
by  Vivaldi,  a  concerto  edited  by  Molina-  ! 
ri,  who  has  acted  this  season  as  "guest"  ' 
conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or-  ; 
chestra  and  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York. 

Among  Vivaldi's  many  works  Is  a  set  | 
of  four  concertos  entitled  "The  Four ' 
Seasons."   He  wrote  them  In  musical ; 
illustration  of  four  sonnets  and  has  ar-  , 
ranged  it  so  that  the  score  in  each  case 
is  what  might  be  called  an  interlinear 
translation  into  tones  of  the  verse.  The 
sonnets  are  printed  as  anonymous,  but 
it  Is  thought  that  Vivaldi  was  the  poet 
as  well  as  the  composer.  The  four  con- 
certos were  brought  out  by  Molinarl  in 
St.  Louis  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. Vivaldi  told  in  the  general  title  Ills 
'purpose  of  uniting  harmonic  expression 
with  poetic  thought.    Mr.  Koussevitzky 
I  has  chosen  the  second  concerto,  "Sum- 
mer." 

The  other  unfamiliar  work  is  a  sym- 
phony by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  which, 
written  some  years  ago,  has  been  per- 
formed in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chl- 
icago  and  other  cities. 

Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist,  will  play 
for  the  first  time  publicly  in  Boston  at 
these  concerts.  At  first  there  was  talk 
of  Liszt's  concerto  in  E  flat  major;  then 
of  Tchaikovsky's  concerto  in  B  flat 
minor;  then  of  Rachmaninoff's  third 
concerto.  As  we  are  now  writing,  the 
concerto  by  Rachmaninoff  is  on  the 
program.  The  composer  played  it  here 
at  a  Symphony  concert  on  Oct.  31,  1919. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Rachma- 
ninoff's 4th  concerto  has  not  been  heard 
'  here. 

The  concert  will  end  with  a  perform- 
ance of  the  familiar  three  excerpts  from 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust." 

Mr.  Horowitz,  a  Russian,  has  played 
with  the  leading  orchestras  of  Europe, 
given  recitals,  and  won  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  so  young  a  man.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States  was  on 
Jan.  12  of  this  year  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  He 
played  Tchaikovsky's  first  concerto.  Sir 
Thomas  Heecham  then  conducted  as  a 
"guest"  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. In  othei  cities  since  then  Mr. 
Horowitz  has  been  playing  Rachmani- 
noff's third  concerto. 


Symphony  hail  next  week  w.l.  uo  givtn        :'^'    lltl' "i! 
by  Mr.  Heifetz.  viblinist.  ^ent.  of  the  people  who  gave  their  occu- 

^   _.   pation  as  'actor'  or  'actress'  when  thev' 

WOULD  WE  HAD  BEEN  THERE!     i  ^^ere  involved  in  pohce  court  cases  had 
.p.T;     P  nai  Pari-or  of  Oak  Park  -when  "P  legitimate  right  to  the  title.  Women 
'"^'Tera  Mirova  dlnced  before  the  Civi^       of  questionable  morality  frequently  de- 
Music  Assoeiatioii.)  .scribed  themselves  as  actresses  when 

It  was  the  Lotus  number  that  espe-ji  they  were  arrested,  though  they  had 
daily  delighted  the  audience.  She  sat  I 
in  a  straight  path  of  white  moonlight. 
Folded  like  a  lotus,  her  hands  unlocked. 
Each  finger  a  living  flower  tendril.  She 
rose,  dfawn  by  the  magnetism  of  the 
moon.  All  the  time  the  piano  rippled. 
Her  face  white,  her  eyebrows  slanting, 
her  whole  person  became  oriental,  sub- 
tle. She  swayed,  gave  herself  to  the 
moon  in  vibrant  ecstasy.  She  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  moon,  burned  dry  by  her 
own  passion. 


The  Boston  Civic  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, which  will  give  its  second  concert 
cf  the  season  tonight  in  Jordan  hall,  is 
now  in  its  third  year.  The  orchestra 
was  organized  in  October,  1925,  by  its 
present  conductor,  Joseph  F.  Wagner, 
iassistant  director  of  music  in  the  Bos- 
iton  pubhc  schools.  "Peeling  assured 
that  there  were  many  capable  of  play- 
ling  in  an  orchestra  of  a  high  type,  he 
jwished  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
perfecting  themselves;  of  playing  in 
concerts,  thus  giving  the  public  at  large 
concerts  of  standard  works  at  a  nomi- 
nal price.  The  orchestra  numbers  75 
imembers  this  year,  with  all  the  instru- 
imcnts  required  in  modern  symphonic 
■compositions."  The  orchestral  pieces 
itonight  will  be  as  follows:  Mozart,  Over- 
ture to  "The  Elopement  from  the  Ser- 
aglio." Sibehus,  Varsung.  Cadman, 
Thunderbird  Suite  (First  time  here). 
Schubert,  "Unfinished"  Symphony  and 
the  overture  to  "Alfonso  and  Estrella." 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE~"Mar- 
tha,"  opera  by  Flotow.  The  American 
opera  company,  Vladimir  Rosing,  di- 
rector. The  cast: 

Lady  Harriet  Adele  Vasa 

Nancy   Helen  Oelheim 

Sir  Tristram  Howard  I.aramy 

Lionel  Clifford  Newdall 

Plnnkett  Allan  Bnrt 

Sheriff  John  Uppman 

Conductor — Gerald  Reynolds 

This  company  aspires,  in  the  words 
of  the  printed  announcement,  "to  pre- 
sent opera  as  real  music  drama,  artis- 
tically produced  with  a  fine  ensemble 
of  American  singing  actors."  The  as- 
piration is  so  unquestionably  laudable 
that  one  old  opera-lover  In  hearty  sym- 
pathy feels  moved  to  try  to  help  the 
good  cause  on  by  a  few  plain  words 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator 
and  listener. 

A  company  bent  on  music  drama 
^ould  surely^  show  wisdom  in  turning 
their  attention  to  an  opera  with 
dramatic  possibilities.  Since,  though 
"Martha"  it  must  be,  what  "drama"  that 
work  does  hold  should  have  been 
stressed  to  the  utmost  bounds.  The  un- 
expected outcome  of  my  Lady  Harriet's 
playful  prank  ought  not  to  have  got 
lost  in  bustle.  The  droll  situation  in 
the  kitchen  should  have  been  made  the 
most  of.  To  cut  out  "traditional"  bus'- 
ness  is  very  well,  but  to  cut  out  nearly 
an  business  is  not  a  judicious  procedure 
Perhaps  Mr.  Rosing  deals  more  success- 


The  pieces  by  Schubert  are  played  in  fuTirwith  Vhnr,,f  f,,"''^'® 
view  of  the  approaching  Schubert  Cen- |  ^/g'^j^'^l  forus  than,  with  principal: 
tenary.    Susan  Williams,  pianist,  will        ^Vlageis,  at  all  events,  behaved  wit 


,  behaved  with 


'n.n  Fantasy.  |uS^« 'atuT^lf^  ^ 

The  eighth    annual    competition  in      j'  j-„„„  t„  ,  ,.  ,  , 
music  composition,  offered  by  the  Swift  to  La"  vVsWri.,   fh"^'' ^"1*^^ 
&  Company  Male  Chorus,  has  been  an-  enunciated  wifh  ^rimi    h,^''^*''.^  '^^^"^^ 
nounced.   A  prize  of  $100  will  be  given  too  "ften  ^hT  in,,rin^.r''e^.^^ 
for  the  best  musical  setting  of  Sir  Wal-  smothered  thifr  ^n.H  °^  the  orchestra 
ter  Scott's  "Harp  of  the  North,  Fare- ,  words,  words  some- 

well!"  The  setting  must  be  for  a  chorus;  ""^^s  ^utf^lJ'l  tl^e  following  of  the 
of  men's  voices,  with  piano  ^^^^o^P^-  ton{nJdLV  tL''°''^^  be  remedied  by 
niment.    The  rules  of  the  contest  say  down   thre   energy  of  certain 

that  the  composer  must  be  a  resident  of  I  _  ;„„r=o  t-h^  i,  *  u  ^ 
the  United  States;  that  his  composition  i  .Of  ^"F^e  the  oi  chestra  had  a  hard 
must  "sing  well,"  and  should  be  kept  a  UpI  u^Vh  th^  3^^"^  numbers 
within  a  reasonable  vocal  compass.  »  evel  with  the  audience  others 
Parts  may  be  doubled  at  pleasure.  Com-  "^f"  '^J^^  depths.  Since  "music" 
positions  must  be  sent  to  the  conductor  however,  is  the  goal,  not  spoken, 

of  the  chorus,  D.  A.  Clippinger,  617- 1 O'chestra  more  .ludiciously  placed 
18  Kimball  Building,  Chicago,  and  must  ^cjld  add  to  a  hstener  s  contentment, 
be  in  his  hands  on  or  before  Sept.  15. 1  ^^^urity  there  should  be.  in  any  case; 
The  award  will  be  made  Oct.  1.  '"^  readiness  at  response  that  some- 

 —  times     yesterday     led     to  brightly 

The  Strolling  Players,  under  the  di-  rhythmic  playing  should  be  continu- 
rection  of  Helene  Martha  Boll,  will  give  ously  in  evidence.  The  tempo  and  spirit 
an  entertainment  at  the  Boston  Public  '  of  pieces  like  the  spinning  quartet  ought 
Library  this  evening  at  8  o'clock.  i  to  be  carefully  considered. 

The  third  annual  junior  contest  of  To  turn  to  the  singing  actors,  they 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Music  both  sang  and  acted  with  varying  de- 
Clubs  will  take  place  sometime  during  grees  of  skill.  Mr.  Burt  bore  off  the 
the  month  of  May,  at  Steinert  hall.  Bos-  honors,  a  comedian  of  individuality  i^nd 


ton.  Students  under  16  years  of  age,  of 
violin,  violoncello,  junior  orchestras, 
glee  clubs,  are  eligible  to  enter  these 
contests.  Special  music  is  required  in 
all  these  departments  and  early  regis- 
trations are  urged.  The  fee  of  $1  must 
accompany  each  application.  Circulars 
with  full  details  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  state  chairman  of  junior 
contests,  Mrs.  Lester  Bartlett,  117  St. 
Botolph  street,  Boston. 

Louise  Bernhardt,  who  will  sing  to- 
night a  duet  with  Louise  Richardson  in 
Michio  Ito's  entertainment  which  will 
follow  the  performance  of  "Pagliacci" 
at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  and  will 
sing  later  in  the  operatic  performances 
tomorrow,  Saturday  and  next  week,  hav- 
ing graduated  from  the  Melrose  high 
school,  studied  singing  in  Boston.  She 
joined  the  American  Opera  Company 
last  spring. 

Liszt's  Chickering  piano,  now  in  Bos- 
ton through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hun- 
garian government,  is  being  played  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  by  Elizabeth 
Travis.  Next  Sunday  afternoon  Dai 
Buell  will  use  it,  playing  with  the  Salon 
Ensemble,  Arthur  Geissler,  conductor.  , 

Mary  Madden  will  play  the  piano  in  [ 
Jordarr  hall  next  Saturday  afternoon.  ' 
Mozart,  Sonata  in  A  Major;  Rachmani- 
noff, Barcarolle.  Humoresque:  Debus.sy, 
Les  Fees  Sont  d'Exquises  Danseuses,  La 
Danse  de  Puck.  La  Soiree  dans  Gre- 
nade. Toccata;  Schumann,  Novelette, 
Romanza,  In  der  Nacht;  Chopin,  Noc- 
turne, Two  Etudes,  Scherzo. 

Dorothy  Raynor  (Dorothy  Peterson),! 
who  will  take  the  part  of  Frasquita  In 
"Carmen"  next  Saturday  afternoon, 
after  she  was  graduated  from  Boston 
schools,  studied  singing  here  and  was 
for  five  years  solo  singer  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  in  Milton.  She  has 
sung  in  Boston  with  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
at  the  school  children  concert  given  by 
that  society.  Next  week  she  will  take 
the  part  of  Cherubino  in  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro." 


ableness,  a  singer  of  fine  voice  who 
knows  how  to  sing.  A  very  good  voice 
Miss  Oelheim  had  at  hand  for  Nancy 
and  a  certain  feeling  for  comedy,  a  feel- 
ing shared  by  Mr.  Laramy.  Miss  Vesa 
sang  "The  Last  Rose"  sweetly,  Mr.  New- 
dall shone  most  by  his  romantic  pres- 
ence. 

But,  a  farmer  by  upbringing,  why 
should  he  have  ruffled  it  in  the  garb 
of  a  gallant  right  from  court?  To 
spcalc  for  the  eye,  indeed,  the  lighting  in 
Pluiikett's  kitchen  behaved  itself  un- 
usually, and  that  kitchen  ought  to  havf 
looked  more  like  a  kitchen  or  less.  Tht 
other  scenes,  very  simple,  were  agree- 
able and  reasonable.  So  were  the  cos- 
tumes. 

The  audience  seemed  well  entertained. 


In  the  evening  they  gave  MozaWs 
"Marriage  of  Figaro,"  with  this  cast: 

Coiii.t  AInifvlva.  .  .  Mark  Darnels 

(  nir:tf -s  .Vlniavn  a   Thelma  Votipka 

1  I -'  v.i   Geores  FlPniinsr  Houston 

Suzaniia   Misnon  Spen«« 

'r-iiiiMin   Ceeile  Sherman 

T  1-.   i^Mtnlri   .John  Moncrteff 

J'iit' ■  !mim,   Brownie  Peebles 

B.i-ilin   J.  Frederick  Roberts 

Bai  h;ii  I   Adele  Vasa 

Antoniu  Howard  Laram.v 

Conductor — Frank  St.  Leser 

They  set  the  opera  very  nicely  in- 
deed, in  the  conventional  way  of  today, 
with  a  gray  back  and  a  pair  of  cande- 
labra which,  helped  out  by  suitable 
chairs  and  tables,  sei-ved  v/ell  for  a 
shabby  room  in  the  castle,  the  countess'.s 
boudoir  and  a  noble  hall  of  state.  The 
more  formal  closing  scene,  though 
simple,  was  very  pretty,  and  so  were 
all  the  costumes. 

Mr.  Rosing  on  the  whole  steered  clear 
of  innovations.  The  "dry"  recitative, 
which,  indeed,  he  did  away  with  in 
favor  of  spoken  dialogue;  he  had,  one 
may  guess,  cogent  reasons  for  a  change 
which,  in  itself,  heightened  the  Mozar- 
tian  atmosphere  not  at  all.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  act  he  exacted  the  attend-  r 
ance  of  the  women's  chorus,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  like  their  Mozart  in 
the  operetta  vein. 

Why  not?  Mr.  Rosing  did  not  let  a  i 
sense  of  style  bother  him.  If  lie  telt  a 
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touch  of  low  comedy  would  make  high 
comedy  merrier,  then  let  low  comedy 
do  its  best!  And  the  countess's  openmg 
soliloquy  he  turned  into  a  formal  song  ] 
with  the  lady  accompanying  herself  at  j 
the  harpsichord!  ,  .    ,  ! 

The  scene    however,  of  Cherubinos 
disguising,  he  made  really  funny-  And 
the  assembly  in  the  great  hall  had  un-  I 
usual  life  about  it.    Nothmg,  mdeed,  , 
was  dull.  Things  moved.  [ 
It  is  folly  to  complain  because  M  .  ! 
nosing  has  not  in  his  company  a  Motll 
and  the  wonderful  singers  and  actors  i, 
v  ho  made  memorable  that  last  perform-  , 
ance  in  Boston— was  it  not  the  last.'—  !| 
«;ome  25  years  ago.    He  has  some  per-  i 
"formers,  luckily,  who  can  do  good  work  i 
on  their  own  level.  .   n,  . 

Miss  Spence,  bearing  the  heaviest  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  kept  her  spirits 
unflagging  through  it.  also  neatness  ;n 
song.  Miss  Sherman  not  only  sang  her 
songs  extremely  well  but  made  a  funnier 
creature  of  the  page  than  most  young 
women  can  do.  The  pretty  song  of  the 
pin  Miss  Vasa  sang  prettily. 

Adroitness  at  Mozarfs  quick-moving 
words  Mr.  Roberts  had  at  hand,  and  he 
drew    a    vivid    little    sketch    of    the  , 
ireeching,   malicious  Basilio.  Though 
Mr  Daniels  had  little  understanding  of 
a  nobleman's  office  in  a  classic  comedy,  j, 
in  his  own  way  he  was  amusing  and 
he  sang  fairly  well.    So  did  Mr.  Hous-  ] 
ton  a  Figaro  who  suggested  but  faintly  , 
'he  nimbleness  of  wit  that  rendered  him 
famous  the  length  and  breadth  of  Se-  j 

•■'i"e-  , 

The  singers  were  well  enough;  they 
did  what  they  could  in  song  and  act.  j 
And  the  chorus  sang  their  little  well. 
The  orchestra,  it  was,  to  say  it  plainly, 
that  fell  short.  The  gossamer  toucr. 
that  Mozarfs  score  demands  at  times, 
the  rhythmic  spring,  the  color  that 
italicizes  sentiment— the  orchestra 
could  not  give  them.  Mr.  St.  Leger, 
however,  could  restrain  the  players 
vigor.  Too  often  he  covered  the  voices, 
not  to  say  the  words,  though  the  enun- 
ciation was  neat. 

A  large  audience  applauded  heartily. 

R.  R.  G. 


PAULVELLUCCl 


That  Phe  declareSTa  gown. 
Her  knees  stuck  out. 
Her  neck  was  bare. 

There  seemed  no  covering  anywhere, 
Well,  anyhow,  her  head  had  hair! 

But  appearances  deceived  me. 
She  was  clothed  in  arrogance, 
Not  all  the  petticoats  and  panties 
Of  her  grandmothers  and  aunties 
Could  afford  such  impregnable  defence. 
It  was  immense! 

R.  C.  SKINNER. 


 ,  r^ereat  man-  v  eil.  And  aU  aotfi  very  well  Indeec 

are  complex  and  a  great  man,  "Pagliacci,"  filled  a  stirring  houi 

ences  control  our  tninKing.  f  "went  " 

Theoretically,  ^^I'^l^^^^  ^^oc.  \  A  curious  entertainment  preceded  it. 
but  in  P'^f  t'«',,^'4*not  Ldgrw^  the  On  a  stage  black  as  a  cavern,  its  floor 
tZVt  rn'of  \he°Urir  in  some.  |  alone  lighted._Mr.M_lch^^ It^^^  a  Ja^pan^ese 


Last  evening,  in  Jordan  hall,  an  in- 
teresting program  of  pianoforte  music 
was  given  in  recital  by  Paul  Vellucci,  a 
young  pianist  from  Providence,  R.  I- 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Pastorale 
Variee,  Mozart;  prelude  from  vioiin 
sonata,  Bach;  Le  Coucou.  Emmanuel; 
After  Midnight,  Ganz;  Miroirs,  Ravel; 
Two  Capricci,  Brahms;  Sonata,  op.  22, 
Schumann. 

The  opening  number  w'a.s  in  true 
Mozartian  style  and  was  received  with 
considerable  satisfaction  by  the  small 
audience  present,  but  the  same  can  not 
be  said  of  the  second  or  Bach  number. 
Why  do  young  pianists  choose  violin 
pieces  or  organ  fugues  by  Bach  in  piano 
recital?  Is  is  because  of  their  youth 
and  inexperience  that  they  do  not 
recognize  Bach  at  his  greatest  for  piano, 
in  the  well-tempered  clavichord?  Mr. 
Vellucci  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
program  seeking  for  new  or  dazzling 
effects;  expending  entirely  too  much 
energy  in  hopeless  striving  for  some- 
thing not  there.  This  is  always  dis- 
appointing. 

The  next  several  numbers  were  oi  ' 
a  light  order,  intended  more  for  tech- 
nical show  than  musical  content.  One 
can  think  of  hundreds  of  pieces,  that 
would  have  been  welcome  in  the  mi^st  1 
of  so  much  that  was  meaningless  m  i 
comparison.  Here  is  where  the  imag-  ! 
illation  of  youth  deceives.  Empty  show 
in  small  pieces  will  never  substitute  lor 
a  pure  melody  by  Schubert  or  Chopin; 
i    the  true  rhythmic  feeling  of  Liszt,  or  the 
I    ripe   musical   judgment  in   form  and 
1    world  meaning  content. 

Strangely  enough.  Mr.  Vellucci  s  pro- 
ovam  contained  none  of  these,  but  is 
not  a  plaver  as  responsible  to  his  lis- 
teners for"  what  he  chooses  to  Play,  as 
the  way  he  plays  what  he  chooses?  The 
two  capricci  by  Brahms  were  excel- 
lentlv  played  and  afforded  the  first  op- 
portunity to  judge  of  Mr.  Velluccis 
ability.  The  last  number  was  the 
Schuman  sonata.  Here  vve  found  the 
plaver  with  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm  and 
proportion:  able  to  bring  out  the  for.n 
of  the  piece  into  the  sunlight  wheie 
t  was  greeted  and  appreciated.  We  pie- 
.  diet  a  successful  and  useful  career  for 
this  young  artist.  A.  H.  u. 

T->rvc>m ■  


The  London  Chronicle  has  been 
studying  the  "rush  habit,"  which  is  in- 
grained in  the  people  of  that  city,  al-  i 
though  there  is  a  sign  in  the  tube, 
"Next  train  in  one  minute."  That  min- 
ute is  "59  seconds  too  long  for  a  man 
who  has  just  dashed  on  to  the  plat- 
form. .  .  .  Men  who  are  sedate  and 
even  lethargic  in  their  homes,  become 
ant-Uke  hustlers  directly  they  reach 
town." 

Many  are  waiting  on  the  platform  In 
the  Massachusetts  avenue  station.  A 
crowded  car  appears.    At  once  there  is 
a  wild  scramble  to  board  that  car,  yet 
in  a  few  minutes  a  train  of  at  least  two 
cars  comparatively  empty  coming  from 
the  Kenmore  station  will  enter  the  sub- 
way.   Those  on  the  station  platform 
know  that  it  they  should  wait  there 
i  would  be  seats  for  all.    No,  they  must 
'  take  the  first  car  .that  comes:  the  women 
irush  wildly,  enter,  are  jammed  against 
1  men  even  closer  than  in  the  dances  now 
in  fashion.   Does  the  sight  of  any  car 
madden  those  waiting,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  arrive  at 
;  Boylston  or  Park  street  a  few  minutes 
sooner?  ,  .  ... 

The  student  of  human  behavior  might 
also  ask  why  women  on  entering  insist 
on  standing  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
conductor,  although  there  is  room  fur- 
ther down  the  car  and  sometimes  even 
seats  Is  it  because  the  conductor  is 
blessed  with  "sex-appeal"? 

A  woman  will  stand  and  look  con- 
temptuously at  a  seated  man;  she  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  walk  a  few  step^ 
and  take  an  empty  seat.  No  She 
stands  and  glares  at  the  POor  wretch, 
as  much  as  to  say:  "Get  up,  you  hog, 
and  give  the  lady  your  seat.  He  sits, 
uncomfortable,  with  eyes  gl^^^.^to 
newspaper,  or  studies  the  advertise- 
ments that  decorate  the  car. 

TO  OSWALD  OF  WESLEYAN 

Oh  I  vou  big,  brave,  handsome,  two- 
fisted  he-man  To  admit  you  wear  red 
flannels  Ster  I  thought  all  men  were 
addicted  to  silk  stepins.  I  adore  you 
Oh  Oswald.  I  am  thine  «  ^^04. 'i'l*  but 
have  me.  DlOGENIA. 


the'^inteliec't  "dominates;  in  others,  the 
emotions.  There  is  no  criterion  for  all 
humanity.  Malthus  says  one  thing  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  another.  What  are  we 
then  to  believe?  In  our  quandary  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  Judge  Lindsey  and 
the  Charybdis  of  Bishop  O'Leary.  we 
can  but  voice  the  prayer  of  S°lo"aon: 
"Give  me  an  understandmg  h^rt^  O 
Lord!"   

^'^rZfft^d  on  a  corner  on  a 


dancer,  danced  to  music  by  Ravel,  De- 
bussy, Albeniz.  Skriabin  and  Yamada. 
Amazingly  strong  and  lithe  of  body,  he 
executed  with  technical  skill  a  not  very 
wide  variety  of  agile  steps.  With  his 
arms  he  wove  graceful  patterns,  and 
he  fell  at  times  into  divers  graceful 
postures.  The  audience  appeared  to  like 
his  performance  well. 
1  To  give  him  lime  to  change  his 
clothes— the  audience  sitting  meanwhile 
I  in  the  dark — Genevieve  Pitot  at  the 
piano  played  from  Debussy  and  Skriabm 


^--r"-"-",     .  v.„^  'said  "she  Louise"  Richardson    and  Louise  Bern- 
cold  mght  waiting  for  a  Dus.  sa  costumed,  sang  a  duet 

(who  IS  married)  to  me  ^,^,1??  ^.'^^/^^a^  bv  Tchaikovsky.  And  the  chorus  sang 
the  ball  and  ohain) :       Member  way  Dy^^^^  ^^^^^^  . 

back  when  we  went  to  Pla^e^^"  f^'  j  ^^at  probably  would  have  proved 

cabs?"  _^  _       "AJvir         |  ^^^^  effective  if  one  had  known  what 

Where  are  the  games  of  ..yesteryear?  i  it  was  about  R-  R-  ^ 

Does  any  one  play  "beaver"  or  mah-  

;  jong"  toiaay? 


1 


RICHARD  COLLARBUTTON 

As  the  world  Wags:  ^prkzeez 
Three  great  men  in  history,  zerkzeez, 
mcCl  Collarbutton  and  Lmdoerg.  I 
mention  Llndberg  merely  to.,^rmg  us 
;up  to  the  present.  Nothing  will  be  sa  d 
nr  the  tempus  pre  Zerkzeez  owing  to 
the  fict  that  when  I  busted  into  th^ 
^Hrd  grade  the  class  had  marched  out 
of  Pefsia  and  was  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hellespont  waiting  for  the 
S  and  teacher  to  send  them  into 
Eurone   That  was  a  big  day  for  zerk 
zeez  ?or,  then  and  there,  he  gro'and  h^ 
heel  in  the  sands  of  time. .  •  .Well_Zerk 
went  over  big— he  had  the  weueb 
p^t  "all  t*;,  himsel^  Caesar  went  through 
Gaul:  Machiavelli.  through  Italy ,  ana 
Decatur  shot  a  hole  m  the  bottom  oi 
the  Philadelphia.    SUU  and  .^"ese 
achievements^ore  no  wind  nor  t^de  o 
obliterate  Zerkzeez  footprints    in  uie 
^nnds  of  the  Hellespont  and  time.  Bu. 
one  day  there  came  Richard  Collarbut 
?on  fo'swim  where  Zerkzeez  had  sailed 

asked  an  admiring  throng  as  Riehaia 

season.  Plug  tobacco  was  at  the  time 
eschewed,  not  chewed. 


—      „  ,  CIVIC  SYMPHONY 

The  New  York  Custom  Cutters  Club 
has  decreed  that  a  dinner  coat  (tuxedo.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

"The  narrow  taU  full  "eve- ,  lowing  nrogram  was  given  by  the  Boston 
ning  d'-ess  is  to  be  worn  at  mixed  par-  pj^j^  Symphony  orchestra,  under  the 
ties."    Yet  we  have  seen  _ this  season  K.^^^^..^^      ^^j.  jg^^pj^ 
TP        '^"^^'Jr'nhrTse-by  the  wav.  Miss  Susan  Williams  as  pianist.  Over- 
i  fusrwhat  did  hf  nfein  by  "Boston  ture  "The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio." 
i  dressing'"'— there  was  a  time  when  Bos-  Mozart;  Varsung,  Sibelius;  "Thunderbird 
tonians  wore  a  shawl  instead  of  an  ^^^^  „  c^dman;   Hungarian  Fantasy, 
rwirtU'weraUrpar^^ed  bJ'wZi-  for  piano  and  orchestra,  Us.f  syu.- 
en  Si  the  theatre,  or  at  dinner,  wear-  phony  in  B  minor,  and  overture  Al- 
ing  a  dinner  jacket,  a  white  waistcoat  ^^^^^  ^nd  Estrella"  both  by  Schubert 
and  a  black  tie;  wearing  this  combina-  opening  numbers  were  well  suited 

'^.XVVlhVstiUoL°We^k^^^^^^  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
what's  what  "  ICivic    orchestra.     The  Thunderbirc 

,  We  learn  from  the  report  of  thwlg^j^g^  j,y  popular  American  com- 
Annual  Style  Show  in  New  York  that  |  .^^  ^^.^^  appear- 

■•^r^^'h^lS^^r^^'^-^^  in  Boston  last  evening  at  thi. 
the  broad  chest  and  narrow  hip  will  concert.  It  is  a  bright  and  melodiou; 
make  the  wearer  "look  like  a  remcarna-  ^^^^^  movements  which  ofter 

klMhat  Mr"Herkfmer  »n  wTll  remind  one  of  the  ballads  of  Mr.  Cad. 
heed  thes°  warnings,  this  advice.  He  is  ^an's.  However,  he  is  more  suceessfu 
^  "■  -         "  jn  songs  than  vhere  striking  orchestra 

tion  is  needed  to  meet  modern  demand; 

Miss  Susan  Williams  next  appeare 
in  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasy,  a  compo 
sition  transcribed  from  the  Fourteentl 
Rhapsody  for  piano.  It  cannot  be  sai> 
that  the  piece  gained  much  in  th 
transformation.  Miss  Williams  has 
pleasing  manner  of  playing,  a  sure  an 
many-sided  technic  which  allowed  he 
to  play  with  delicacy  where  needed,  an 
with  delightful  freedom  and  abando 
in  the  firmer  parts.    Several  times  th 
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a  careless  dresser,  even  for  a  sociologist, 
a  man  internationally  respected  as  si  - 
gularly  learned,  a  man  of  enviable 
attainments.   

Apropos  of  an  acting  version  of  Con- 
grfv^^'s^'Way  of  the  World  "  D'Avenant 
'  changed  the  lines  in  "Macbeth, 
"The  devil  damn  thee  black  thou  cream- 
faced  loon;  ,„„vo.. 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose-look? 

"Now,  friend,  what  means  thy  change  ol 
countenance?" 


H 
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orchestra  overshadowed  her  work,  how  rate 


ever. 


PROTECTION 

•  took  a  girl  to  supper 
Vt  the  ritziest  place  in  town, 
aip  wore  a  hall  a  yard  of  stuff 
men. 

II.  I 


I  WHO  SHALL  JUDGE? 

'^nt'TclecUc'^riife  nowadays-  All! 
isrmatTeV"of%hoice.    For  the  Pne^^^ 

ijirv^^fne^iriemKio^rnori  ^for 

'VkrYoV?^tlSce,  the  mat^r  Of 
companionate  marnage,  so  hotly  d.s 
cussed  from  the  platform  these  aays. 
Judge  Ben  Lindsey  takes  a  certam  at- 
titude; Bishop  O'Leary  another.  One 

convinces,  the  other  "fY^^^/^inY'  The 
a  poor,  mediocre  person  to  think  ine 
iudee  is  right  from  bis  standpoint,  tn. 
rlerEvman  from  his.  But  where  does 
the  DOTr  "in-between"  ordinary  person 
come  mV  conscience?   Conscience  says 

'noTwng;  or  it  vacillates  between  one 

I  argument  and  the  other. 

AU  is  not  black  and  white  m  life. 
Experience  is  a  prism  that  caste  all 
liehts  Life  has  many  shaaes  and  col- 
ors' and  absolute  right  and  wrong  ap- 

1  "-r."  to  verv  fp-.v  issuer.    Our  opinions/ 

-tl   SJV.  t&l 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— 'Pa- 
gliacci."  opera  by  Leoncavallo.  The 
American  opera  company.  The^cast^^^^ 

 .'.■.'.■.'.■.Cliarles  Hp-IiVv 

o  ■  ^,ia„  Hurt. 

Snne       Edisou  Rice 

""'^'^    ■ 'Cinductor— Frank  St.  Leser 

Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Rosing  dealt 
gently  with  "Figaro,"  content  to  pattern 
his  performance,  so  far  as  his  taste  and 
his  resources  would  permit,  on  the  best 
German  models  of  today.  Last  night,  in 
the  case  of  "Pagliacci,"  he  ventured  not 
much  farther  afield  into  the  wilds  of 
what  is  odd.  He  showed  good  sense. 

Let  Mr.  Burt  sing  his  share  of  the 
duet  with  the  warmth  he  Put  into  jt 
last  night  and  it  matters  mighty  little 
Chere  he  sings  it.  Granting  Nedda  can 
warble  exultantly  about  the  birds,  who 
cares  whether  she  gazes  sky-ward  while 
Qhe  sings  or  pretends  to  be  sewing  a 
seam''  So  long  as  the  village  people 
wander  about  like  normal  human  beings 
with  a  taste  for  lusty  song,  surely  it 
matters  little  whether  they  have  a  whoje 
village  square  to  promenade  in  or  only 
a  tiny  space  in  front  of  a  tent. 

Since  Mr.  Hedley  was  able  to  sing 
movingly  of  Canio's  troubles,  it  seemed 
of  trifhng  consequence  whether  he  sang 
in  the  garb  of  a  clown  or  in  the  con- 
ventional clothes  of  an  Itahan  stage 
peasant. 

!  People  may  talk  till  they  turn  black 
in  the  face  about  lyric  drama,  music 
drama,  singing  actors,  the  sins  of  tra- 
dition the  new  stage  craft  with  its 
I  thousand  virtues  and  what  not.  Let 
them  cut  out  what  they  will  and  crowd 
in  what  they  will — one  fact  remains: 
They  may  as  well  shut  up  shop  if  they 
have  not  singers  who  can  sing  expres- 
sively and  significantly  music  meant  to 
be  so  sung.  If  they  can  sing  sonorous- 
ly,  too,  and  musically,  so  much  the] 
better.  If  they  can  act  intelligently.! 
that  is  all  to  the  good.  If  they  look 
their  parts  aright,  there  is  one  more  ad- 
A'antage. 

Let  the  stage  craft  be  expert  as  possi-  1 
ble  the  settings  as  tasteful.  But  why 
try'  to  dodge  the  truth?  Good  singers 
there  must  be.  ^ 

Singers  there  were  last  night  who 
sang  with  feeling  the  telling  parts  of; 
"Pagliacci.''  Several  have  been  men-; 
tioned.  The  others  of  the  cast  sang  very 


Many  of  the  finer  strains  in  this  Pan 
tasy  are  strikingly  reminiscent  of  Liszt 
most  poetic  "St.  Francis  and  th 
Birds"  and  here  Miss  Williams  playe 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  kind  of  touc 
to  use,  and  made  the  delicate  lacewon 
a  joy  to  hear.  She  was  recalled  map 
times  at  the  end  of  the  Fantasy.  _ 

After  the  intermission  the  Unhnisne 
Symphony  was  played,  where  orchesf 
and  leader  gave  evidence  that  they  hu^ 
reached   more   sacred   and    congenU  .. 
ground.    It  was  played  with  sympath  W 
and  understanding,  and  Mr.  Wagner  d^  tits 
I  serves  special  mention  for  the  goopid 


In  London,  certain  telephone 
changes  are  named  after  more  or 
famous  men:  Popesgrove  (Twlckenha 
Franklin  (Sir  John  or  Ben?),  Kell 
Rodney,  Frobisher,  Stoane.  Could  W» 
be  done  in  Boston  or  New  York? 
doubt  it.  ™ 

The  London  &  North  Eastern  rail? 
bv  giving  some  30  new  express  engi 
the  nimis  of  English  and  Scottish  ca 
ties  Is  -reverting  to  a  P  .e^s^g  and 
culiarly  British  practice    K  ^hls 
that  naming  engines  instead  of  nuraw 
I  ing  them  is  "peculiarly  British,- 
writer  is  mistaken. 
In  the  good  old  days  when  Amw 

locomotives  had  a  fl^""|'  *fPl 
1  smokestack,  when  wood,  not  coal, 
tossed  into  the  fui?ace,  when  g< 
1  conductors  knocked  down  fares 
warned  little  boys  against  standin 
the  platform,  all  engines  in  New  I 
land  at  least,  were  named.  'They 
names  mythological,  geographical 
litical,  or  those  of  presidents,  direc 
superintendents  of  the  road:  Vu« 
Mercury,  Ajax,  Springfield  D. 
U  Biainerd,  and  so  on.  More  than' 
boy  colle_cted/names .  of^^engin^'''^ 


never  saw  the  name 
gine  whizzed  by.)  '  .„„.„~ 

The  old  North-western  engine)  „ 
Fneland  had  queer  names;    not  q 
dSt  es  andheroes  of  Greece  and  B 
focal  magnates,  cities,  racehorses 
men  were  thus  honored.  There 
also  curious  names,  ^  Liver,  Sa^ 
back.    Phosphorus,    Zygia,  •  Tiiei 
Problem.  ,.  , 

"Veritas,  Cambridge,   writes,  a 
;  cussion  arose  at  the  club  the  other 
ssto  -the  meaning  and  origin  0 
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nil    l.u:l.is'  I:  ivjpliiig.  liif 
liiltion  in  a  note  to  the  cllctlon- 
at  It  means  sonetlilng  of  which 
e  forgotten  tht  name  or  which 
lame.  ContrapUon  or  thing  um 
cited  as  synouynis.    Can  you 
rlv  light  on  the  matter?" 
;et"  sounds  as  if  it  were  the 
f  a  eharactei-  in  a  movie  by 
.   Is  not  the  word  of  corripara- 
odern  invention?  It  is  not  in  the 
n  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  (pub- 
1900).  Browning  has  the  word 
some  instrument  of  torture, 
owing  trip-hook,  thumb  screws 
gadge."    There  is  the  Scottish 
gadge,  wlaich  Is  defined  in 
dialect  dictionary:  "To  dic- 
sertliiently;  to  talk  idly  with  a 
gravity,"'  and  in  Yorkshire  to 
a  sewing  term  to  baste;  to  run 
together  lightly  with:  long 
"Gadget"  cannot  be  derived 
i  noun  OE  verb  here  given, 

"PETTIANGER" 

SVorld  Wags: 

times  this  word,  in  the  above 
curs  In  the  diary  of  Henry  Knox 
ed  in  the  New  England  Histori- 

Genealogical  Register  for  July, 
lx.321-326, — twice  under  date  of 
1775,  and  once  at  the  end  of  the 
On  -seeing  the   letter   of  Mr. 

in  The  Herald  of  March  10,  I 

in  my  bones"  that  the  person 
nscribed  the  diary  52  years  ago 
:ause  unfamiliar  with  the  word, 

the  manuscript,  mistaking  "u" 
'  and  ■  that  what  Knox  really 
as  "pcttiauger."  Foreign  words 
.Strange  transformations  when 
d  into  Erigli.'ih,  but  for  long  years 
Kncx's-  time  the  boat  had  been 
U)  all'Kew'&nglaaders  along 


t,  and  it  did  not  seem  likely 
r  one  (especially  a  bookseller 
K,  Who  probably  was  an  average 
would  have  employed  the  form 
er."    So  I  determined  to  ex- 
le  manuscript  itself,  which  is 
led  by  the  Massacliusetts  His- 
ociety.    It  was  found  that  the 
aining  the  entries  from  Dec.  5 
elusive,  had  disappeared  from 
book  since  the  printing  of  the 
;  re(l|id  so  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
ve  my  conjecture  so  far  as  the 
itl](aiples  dated  Dec.  9  were  con- 
Fortunately,  however,  the  leaf 
iJig  the  third  example  was  still 
hii  |ary,  and  there  the  word  is  very 
"Pettiauger."    Knox,  •  unhke 
lejhers  then  and  since,  knew  how 
his  "n's"  and  "u's"  so  clearly 
ther  could  be  taken  for  the 
tlilJince  "piragua"  already  rejoices 
arieties"  of  spelling,  it  is  satis- 
to  be  able  t(J'  show  that,  as  the 
the  hippopotamus  story  would 
jre  aint  no  sich"  word  as  "pet- 
ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
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lis  FSB- 
llijl': 

ad  'it 

)|  loii  r  ON  A  POOR  LITTLE  ATOM 

aceUi    (For  As  the  World  Wage) 

1*1  to  six  million  volts  of  electricity 
'rom  the  sky  will  disrupt  the 
cording  to  calculations  complet- 
■  by  three  German  scientists." 

jngsl  volts  of  thunder-juice,  mar- 
ats*  led  in  the  sky. 

Tits  of  amperes  yell  their  brutal 
le  cry, 

ig  light  artillery  advancing  to 
iray, 

tride  a  shooting  star,  drinking 

To  the  Day." 

end 


mother  holds  him  close 
in*  kes  his  curly  hair, 
I.Kiilittle  sister  weeps  and  says  the 
ai  prayer, 

sweetheart  lingers  near  and 

murswithakiss: 
,  help  little  Atom  on  a  night 
this!" 

H,  P.  M. 


spiel 
popular  in 
cities  long 


i..;  ,1        .„.  i„. ., ,  )i  n\>:  a«  . here  on*. 
Bv  PHILIP  HALE  ,       heard  Viv^ldl  s  works  for  too  long  a 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "Thel  time;  where  the  music  of  the  last  year 
E'opement  from  the  Seraglio,"  performed}  is  no  longer  received." 
hvtiie  American  opera  company.  Libretto  Vivaldi  conceived  the  Idea  of  WTltlng 
based  on  C  F.  Bretzner's  text.  English  four  concertos  which  should  be  literal, 
dialogue  by  Robert  A.  Simon.  Lyrics  not  to  say  interlinear,  translations  Into 
translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  tones  of  four  sonnets  of  anonymous 
John  Trontbeck.  Music  by  Mozart;  also  authorship,  though  some  think  he  was 
a  serenade  interpolated.  The  cast  was  the  author.  His  purpose  was  to  blend 
as  follows-  '  "harmony  with  poetic  Invention."  He 

Pa^ha  Sciim  Georse  F.  Hoii»toiWa,s  not  the  only  one  to  write  music 

osniin    AdPie  VasJ  about  the  four  seasons.    Joachim  RafiE 

H?,',',?,V1"''''  '        ■  CcHie  Sherman  wrote  four  symphonies,  "Spring,"  "Sum- 

BXI.nte'  r  ^''^^r^!.  K.-'ti  mer,"  -Autumn"  and  "Winter."  (No 

Pf'i'-'iio    Louise  Boruharcij one,  to  our  knowledge,  has  written  purely 

*   Sviniiied  (ioidsboroiiBi  orchestral   translations   of  Thomson's 

Children   ^mTki^'McGii  once  admired  poems.)    And  how  many 

Caiualn  j,— u  sV  ■i.eKe;-'66n<tuc  ted.  I  composers  have  a  "Spring"  overture  tO  ; 

The  performance  was  ,  said  to  be  th<  tlieir  credit,  overtures  played  as  a  rule 
first  in  Boston    Whether  the  audiencj  in  the  dead  of  winter! 
last  night  saw  and  heard  Mozart's  operd    Molinari's  edition  of  Vivaldi's  "Sum- 
mieht  be  the  subject  of  discussion.       mer"  is  for  strings,  organ  and  piano. 
Mozart  called  his  opera  a  "comic  sln|  The  poet  of  the  sonnet  br  ngs  m  the 
This  form  of  entertainment  wa  scorching  heat,  men  and  beasts  lan- 
Vienna  and  other  GermaiJ  guishing,  birds    singing    and    a  little 
before  "The  Elopement  oi  shepherd  fearing  a  thunder  storm  which 
the  Seraglio"  was  produced.    In  the  comes  and  beats  down  the  wheat.  The 
^inesniel  °the  dialogue  was  interspersed  music  for  aU  this  is  at  the  best  suave; 
with l^ones    Mr  Simon  wrote  the  Engnhat  for  the  thunder  storm  is  amusmgly 
hsh  dialogue  for  Mozart's  opera  as  itfeeble.    The  concerto,  interesting  per- 
was  performed  last  night.    He  has  Mhaps  an  early,    but  not    the  earliest 
reason  to  bs  proud  of  his  work.    HiSexample  of  program  music.  Is  other- 
ip^ts  are  of  the  cheap  vaudeville  orde  wise  of  little  importance.    Those  con- 
a'nd  would  not  rafse  a'^laugh  in  a  chea£certos  for  which  Vivaldi  had  no  pro- 
theatre     He  makes  the  Spanish  girigram  are  of  far  greater  worth.  The 
Blonda'say  that  she  was  born,  in  Liver-many  passages  for  the  solo  violin  were 
pool  and  she  sings  the  lines  "Briton  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Burgui 
never  shall  be  slaves."  He  or  the  man^    When  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Ma- 
alement  introduces  an  alleged  comiison's  symphony  began  there  was  the 
chSer  Fatima,  a  woman  unknown  tJimpression  that  he  was  worshipping  at 
Mozart's  librettist.  This  woman  becomeithe  shrine  of  our  old  friend  Johannes 
^toxicated  Ind  from  the  time  of  he  Brahms.    The  music  was  Brahmsian  m 
iJ.f.^^pf  nr,  thP  ^taee  indulges  in  broa  thought  and  in  expression;  but  this  Im- 
^to^     qhP  is  afcomnanlld  by  tw'pression  was  soon  set  right.   The  influ- 
^    ,?.V]v  nhnoxioufd^slS    In  tlVeiice  of  Vincent  d'Indy  is  .stronger,  es- 
singularly  obnoxious  dauglit^^^^^^^  jj^^^j.^^.  tastrumenta- 

manner  and  by  the  introduction       P       y  ^^^^  ^ 

tink-a-tmk  serenade  the  managem^^  symphony,  especially  in  the  second 
has  freed  t^e  opera  from  the  trad^^^^^  Movement  the  opening  of  the  Fin.U 
and  "le  conventions  It  IS  only  fa^y  ^^.^^^  character.  Mr.  Mason  in 
say  that  the  more  there  was  of  'Rea  .  .^^  ^  ^^^^  by  Eng- 

jokes  and  clownmg    and  the  less  <  ..gafe  and  sound";  the  type 

!  Mozart,  the  greater  was  the  deUght  <  ^^^^  receives  the  degree  Doctor  of  Mu- 
the  audience.  ,v,„„,„»mor,t  isic.     This   was   shown   in   the  firsi 

Was  It  wise  for  the  "^^nagement  1  ^hile  it  was  playing,  the 

put  Mozart's  opera  m  ^^e  repertorj  Christopher  Sly  to  the  page 

Mozart's  music  must  be  sung,  it  must  t    ^-  ^^j  ^  woman  came  into  the 

sung  by  accomphshed  singers  who  .^^  ^^^^ 
studied  long  and  intelligently  his  styl  comedy:  "  'Tis  a  very  excellent 
Its  music  exposes  pitilessly  weakness  1,^^^  ^^^.j^^  Madam  Lady;  would 
voice  and  vocal  attainments.  The  ro  .^.^^^^g  done."  For  here  the  music  was 
of  Constanza,  for  example,  demands  gg^ebral,  not  emotional,  not  sensuous.  In 
woman  like  Mme.  Sembrich  or  Mm  second  movement  there  was  more 
Hempel  when  each  one  was  in  .«<  .^^^^.j^^^jj 


Ind'i  .  liiren  -.l.-iih,  nai  i  (■■A\ii,i,\f  of  i  - 
rying  a  picture,  a  three-ring  circus  and 
the  inevitable  war  are  used. 

Louise  Pazenda  is  Tillie,  Here  is  an 
actress  or  comedienne,  if  you  prefer, 
who  is  funny  and  clever  at  one  and 
the  same  time  after  the  manner  of 
slap-stick.  Miss  Frazenda  can  wear  the 
pig  tails  of  her  profession  and.  like 
Topsy,  she  is  natural.  Miss  Frazenda 
can  walk  away  from  the  camera  and 
display  ruffled  clothing  and  the  theaf^re 
rocks  in  keen  enjoyment. 

One  wonders  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  a  film  that  was  not  funny 
with  W.  C.  Fields  and  Chester  Conklin. 
In  "Tillie's  Romance,"  Mr.  Fields  is  a 
ringmaster  of  a  circus  owned  by  Ches- 
ter Conklin.  In  attempting  to  rob  the 
circus  Fields  does  his  best  work  with 
Conklin  saved  for  the  soldier  sequences  , 
later.  This  way  of  .spreading  different 
kinds  of  comedy,  all  good,  over  the 
length  of  a  film  is  an  excellent  one. 

One  cannot  fuss  at  the  war  in  this 
film,  it  is  too  good  an  entertainment, 
but  even  rejuvenated  as  it  is  by  Fields-  I 
Conklin-Frazenda  trio,  was  it  necessary! 
to  haul  the  circus  to  France?  Sub- 
titles are  even  more  mellow  than  the 
usual  wise-cracks  in  this  type  of  film 
and  the  direction  is  in  the  best  slap- 
stick comedy  vein,  fast  moving  and 
!  droll  in  turn. 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the 
stage  presentation"  is  thriving  on  a, 
wave  of  originality  this  week.  Jack! 

j  Partington  not  only  offers  several  new 
I  ideas  and  excellent  talent  but  has  knit 
them  together  satisfactorily.   There  are 

I  stage  drops  to  add  variety,  Frank  De 
Voe  is  always  entertaining  and  Jack 
Powell  with  his  drums  and  dexterity. 
Even  the  "sister  act"  is  different  and 
the  Hey!  Hey!  girls  are  clever  enough 
to  do  individual  v/ork  and  do  it  well. 
Gene  Rodemich  and  his  band  contrib- 

j  uted  their  share  to  this  part  of  the 

I  program,  a  part  that  is  by  no  means 

,)  Begligible. — C.  M.  D. 


3 


alone  will  not  do. 
ment  from  the  SeragHo"  as  in 

Marriage  of  Figaro"  the_  action  mu!jjj.-  j.- j^j.  3^-  technical 

elf  J  V.^!11iovi,- 


NSCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS 

JWorld  Wags: 
'^  Jminent  woman,  having  a  note  of 
ncoming  due,  asked  for  a  renewal, 
new  note  to  sign,  she  sent  it  in, 
signed,  to  mature  three  months 
ut  she  inserted  the  word  "can- 
Eore  the  words  "promise  to  pay, " 
ote  at  the  bottom  of  the  note, 
''I  1  ask  you  to  extend  again  at  that 
[f  all  debtors  were  as  honest! 

DISCOUNT  CLERK. 


<.^i.,o^,.if,  waixiiuii.   Let  Mr.  Mason  beware  of  the 
prime.    Earnest   endeavor,     sincentj  ^^g^^j.^^  aloofness  shown  by  Vin- 

And  in    The  Elope  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  j^^^g^  ^^ds. 

Mr.  Horowitz  is  a  pianist  of  the  very 
i  ,,iust  rank,  as  far  as  technical  faciUty 
have  a  certain  grace,  refinement,  elf^^^^j  (jazzUng  brilliance  go.  When  he 
gance.  Many  singers  of  great  repute  j^g^^j  struck  the  last  chord  of  the  con- 
tion  who  shine  in  modern  operas,  m)ui^^^^^  jjjgj.g  ^  g^gj^g  enthusiasm 
make  a  lamentable  exhibition  of  then  ^^^j^  j^^^  ^een  aroused  by  the 

selves  if  they  were  required  to  take  performance  of  a  pianist  in  Symphony 
role  in  any  one  of  Mozart's.  jj^ll  since  the  opening  of  it.    The  only 

The  selection,  then,  was  lU-fdvisei  g^jjgj  reQM  was  when  Vladimir 
unfortunate.  The  singers  last  nigl^jg  pachmann  played  for  the  first  time 
did  their  best  but  they  were  inevitabi  ^^.^  ^j^^  Music  Hall  and  broke  the 
handicapped.  In  this  instance  thCj-^jg  against  any  encore.  Yesterday 
youthfulness  as  singers  told  again j,^gj.g  ^^^^  shouting;  staid  conservative 
them.  Nor  is  an  orchestra  with  a  sm^  305^^^ jans  stamped  their  feet  and 
number  of  violins  able  to  do  justice  thumped  the  floor  with  canes.  The  per- 
Mozart's  score.  Jformance  of  this  particular  concerto. 

It  may  be  said  that  Miss  Sherman  l^jth  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  the  orches- 
her  viv*city,  Mr.  Roberts  by  his  hgh  tra  sharing  in  the  brilliance,  no  doubt 
ness  in  action  and  speech,  were  easi  cigsgrved  the  tribute.  The  concerto  it- 
conspicuous.  An  audience  of  good  siiself  is  cunningly  planned  to  excite  en- 
was  evidently  pleased,  especially  by  ththusiasm.  The  'first  movement  is  fas- 
exaggcrated  drunkenness  of  Osmin  aricinating  by  its  force  of  understatement, 
Fatima.  its  melancholy,  its  suggestion  of  mys- 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  Uery.  The  other  movements,  inferior, 
"Faust"  with  the  cast  of  last  Mondaeven  at  times  commonplace,  in  the  mu- 
night.  This  evening  "Carmen"  wiisical  thought,  are  for  a  virtuoso,  and 
Mines.  Peebles  and  lacovino  and  Messjfor  his  triumph.  It  is  to  be  hoE>ed  that 
Hedley  and  Houston.  Mr.  Horowitz  will  be  heard  here  in  a 

'recital,  so  that  there  may  be  a  broader 
view  of  his  character  as  a  pianist. 

When  the  concerto  ended,  it  was  20 
minutes  past  4.    Some  had  not  the 
I  Wish  or  the  time  to  hear  the  excerpts 
By  PHILIP  HALE.  fj,o^  jjjg  gjgat  ^ork  of  Berlioz. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.     The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  Its  19th  The  program  of  next  week,  is  as  fol- 
i    4.  *u    ,^„^r,„  ■ooctoi-How  after-  lows:  Gluck-Gcvacrt,  Ballet-Suite,  No. 
concert  of  the  season  yesterday  after-  ^.  ^^^^^^  ..^^^.^       orchestra"  (first 

noon  in  Symphony  hall.  Vladimir  Horo-  performance) ;  Piston,  Symphonic  Piece 
witz   pianist,  played  publicly  fof  the  (first  performance) ;  De  Falla,  Three 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  program  was  Dances    from    "The  'Three-Cornered 
„i  <'o,,v^,v,=v "  Hat      Schumann,  Symphony,  No.  4, 

as  follows:  Vivaldl-Molinari,  *  Summer,  (D.ininor. 

a  concerto  from  "The  Four  Seasons"; 


ly  and  Houston.  B 

19THC0NCER1: 


World  Wags: 

y  Joyce  Buys  $300,000  Diamond." 
'  That  IS  news! 
UNPREFERRED  BRUNETTE. 


where  the  handclasp's  a  little 
r,  out  where  the  smile  dwells  a 
t  )nger,  and  things  generally  are 
ind  better,  a  man  in  Sewell,  Kan., 
EiitHi   of  the  largest  carbuncles  on  rec- 
ro!^  etroit  News.  

lopement  from  the 
?lio"  Given  by 
mean  Company 

■jet' 


D.  G.  Mason,  Symphony  in  C  minor,  op. 
11;  Rachmaninoff,  Concerto  No.  3  for 
piano  and  orchestra;  Berlioz,  three  or- 
chestral excerpts  from  "The  Damnation 
of  Faust."  The  symphony  and  the  old 
concerto  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston. 

When  the  President  Charles  ^de 
Brosses  of  the  deUghtful  letters  was  in 
Venice  190  years  ago  he  wrote  that 
Vivaldi  had  sought  his  friendship  that 
he  might  sell  concertos  to  him  at  a  high 
price.  Vivaldi  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
Brosses  described  him  as  an  old  fellow 
who  had  a  prodigious  mania  for  compo- 
sition; he  could  compose  a  concerto 
with  all  the  parts  quicker  than  any  one 
could  make  a  copy.  "I  have  heard  to 
my  great  astonishment  that  he  is  not  so 
esteemed  in  this  country  as  he  should 
be:  a  country  where  everything  must 


"Tillie's  Punctured  Romance'' 
Proves  Amusing 


Metropolitan  Theatre — "Tillie's  Punc- 
tured Romance,"  a  film  comedy  with 
W.  C.  Fields,  Chester  Conklin  and 
Louise  Frazenda,  directed  by  Edward 
Sutherland,  a  new  version  of  a  film 
made  14  years  ago. 

The  world  is  changing  and  not  for 
the  worse  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
entertainment  values  of  the  present 
"Tillie."  When  this  picture  was  first 
made,  war  was  not  a  film  habit.  "Til- 
lie" went  to  her  circus  and  contented 
herself  there.  In  those  days  every 
player  was  a  star  In  his  own  right  and 


, 'CARMEN' GIVEN  ^ 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "Car- 
men," opera  by  Bizet.  The  American 
Opera  Company.  The  cast: 

PaimpTi   Brownie  Peebles 

Tinn    Tosp .  .....  Charles  Hedley 

Esramillio""  ;:::Georg-e  Fleming  Houston 
7^d,  .  .  Howard  Laramy 

Morales        •'"h"  Uppmaii 

MiSfJia  Maria  laeovino 

Merwdes  ' '   Louise  Bernhardt 

Frasaiiita    Dorothy  Ra.vnor 

T)anoairo  Mark  Daniels 

R?mendado  '  ; ;  w-„^'"""?ohni?z 

Lillas  Pastia   ;  •  v.^V"'^'"  Scholt/ 

Conductor — Frank  St.  Leger 

Behold  a  performance  of  "Carmen" 
well  worth  the  seeing.  From  its  start 
at  least  till  10:30,  when  some  people  had 
unwillingly,  to  go  home,  it "  marched, 
without  so  much  as  a  single  instant  of 
sag. 

Here,  in  truth,  was  music  drama.  The 
words— and,  the  opera  being  modern, 
they  were  not  encumbered  with  vain 
repetitions — came  over  clearly,  especially 
those  most  needful  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  plot.  The  performers, 
big  and  little  alike,  threw  themselves 
body  and  soul  into  their  characters  and 
the  imbroglio  in  which  they  involved 
themselves.  So  here  was  drama  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  played  right  up  to  the 
hilt. 

But,  mark,  in  this  music  drama  the 
music  was  not  forced  to  play  second 
fiddle — and  therein  lies  much  of  the 
success  of  the  performance.  The  music, 
on  the  contrary,  was  allowed  fair  play. 
The  orchestra,  for  instance,  had  .lap 
to  it,  and  Mr.  St.  Leger  must  surely 
have  set  his  foot  down  hard  that  there 
should  be  no  slighting  of  that  brilliant 
rhythm  in  which  half  the  charm  of 
"Carmen"  lies.  A  seguedilla  from  him - 
and  Miss  Peebles — remained  a  seguedil- 
la, not  just  a  page  of  music  to  be  got 
throug"h.  And  so  it  went  with  other 
passages  that  of  late  have  seemed  to  be 
turning  dull. 

For  the  proper  delivery  of  Bizet's 
music  there  were  singers  on  the  stage 
who  could  sing.  They  all,  in  fact,  could 
sing,  and  most  of  them  had  good  voices. 

Most  of  them,  too,  could  act.  Though 
Miss  Peebles  has  not  yet  developed  the 
role  to  its  full  extent,  she  demonstrated 
last  night  a  singularly  intelligent  con- 
ception of  Carmen;  Bizet's  tale  she  must 
have  studied  at  first  hand.  She  had 
other  charms  than  impudent  boldness 
with  which  to  allure.  Her  love  for 
Jose,  while  it  lasted,  she  made  con- 
vincing. And  with  it  all  she  sang  well 
and  expressively,  in  extremely  good 
voice.   Here  was  excellent  work. 

Of  the  fatuous  toreador  with  a  famous 
song,  Mr.  Houston  gave  a  very  good  pic- 
ture, and  he  too  sang  well,  particularly 
in  the  third  act.  Mr.  Hadley  saw  in 
Don  Jose  a  gentler  creature  than  most 
tenors  see,  but  he  put  him  forward 
vividly  enough.  Mr.  lacovino  displayed 
a  lovely  voice  and  a  definite  skill  in 
song.    Those  who  filled  the  smaller 
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Dream"  in  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  Monday  evening.  Ap 

benefit  of  the  Boston  Unit  '-r'^^^^r^^-^n-^  "Myrtle."  a  name  given  to 
Esther  was  also  known  ^1^^^^;^^^^,;  and  comely  per- 

her  by  star  worshippers  on  ^"^^^  ^^'^^  t^.^Uful  women  (the  name 
rom  t"  —  to  etymolo^sts. 

Esther  is  from  the  ^"''^^  Jewish  encylopaedia  does  not 

.■one  of  the  four  ^^'  I'^^^^^Z^^,  three,  but  we  know  from  the  book 
name  in  comiection  with  ^^^^^  f '  °'  „  Haman  that  Esther  was  "fair 
that  tens  of  her  victory  ^^^l'^^^^^^'^^^^^^^  when  she  was  brought 
and  beautiful."  She  must  '^^^'l^^^^llZn^L a.^^  of  purification:  "Six 
before  King  Ahasuerus.  ^^^^^  ^.^^  3weet  odors,  and  with  other 

months  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six  ^^^^^J]  deUghtf ully  romantic  story, 
things  for  the  P«  "J^fJJ.^r^^^^^^  was'the  heroine  five 

this  story  of  the  good  Had^-^^^^^^^^  l^^^^  Sebastien-Charles  Leconte. 
years  ago  of  a  ^I'^^'^^fJ ^'J^^l    ^et  Martin  Luther  wished  that  the 

"^ETin  Chicago  the  remembrance  of  Esther  led  "Davida"  to  write 
this  poem  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  a  few  days  ago: 

HADASSAH 

A  gong  has  toned  the  witching  hour  to  deck 
The  fafr  in  garments  fitting  queenly  grace. 
She  sits  apart-no  ^^^^l'''^'^'' 
discovering  her  beauty  without  fleck. 

She  a.ks  no  royal  robes,  no  crown  nor  gem. 
Alone  and  unadorned,  praying  the  fates 
t'Tpaxe  her  youth,  she  kneels.  /A 
for  her;  is  joy  or  anguish  meant  for  them?) 

A  scepter  bids  her  rise,  strange  jewels  are  bound 
uDon  her  brow.    (Unfathomed  tears  he 
^^frid  her  eyes  while  sudden  pain,  knife-keen 
nSs  at  her  heart.)    A  hush!    Then  flooded  soundl 
S  thousand  tLats  applaud!   She  reads  their  cry- 
that  Esther  has  been  chosen  "^^"^ty^-^^^'^^^DA. 


.hich  had  beset  them  for  t^-^^^^s;  f«ed  s^^^^^^ 
tags  of  the  old,  self-imposed  tradition  of  the  stage,  a  great  suu 

Art  Theatre.  For  a  period  Vakhtangov  oec  .  grotesqueries  were 
there  developed  -  -^^Z^'^^s  ^Jt^^ 

effected  by  faces  pamted  J«                   ^j,^  the  original  founder  of 

Thttoup:  N^^^^^^^^  ^^"^^'^"^^  ^ 

rth?S  Of         Habimah  imderi^^^^^^^ 

They  had  in  J^'^'^^'^r  J^^^^^  beluge"-and 
Wandering  Jew,"  "The  Golem                       technique;  a  technique  which 

tor  each  piece  ^^^^  fantasy  Sd  c^^^^^^^^^  °^  '"^^  ^y^^"'^" 

encompasses  as  ^^11  the  eene  fantasy  and  otne^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

and  the  requirements  of  reahsm  in  the   ine  weiugc. 

more  important  than  its  bare  nieaiung-  dramatic 
in  America  their  history  of  the  P^*  two  years  t^j^  ^^hieve- 

criticism  of  the  cities  ^^jch  theyjsite^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
7elSZTn  ST:rLVSrrh  a^tine  is  a^rite:  of  the  rare  fir. 
which  bums  in  the  players.  It  tells  of  Habima^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
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of  marfy.  , 

^°  r  r^nl— "wn.  in  .OV,  Naoum  .emach  conceived  th^ 
Jof  Hrimah    For  a  young  man  of  20  to  have  cherished  the  plan  oi 
rib~re  is  in  itsllf  remarkable.   Hebrew  w.  not^t^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nmong  the  Russian  Jewry,  nor  was  this  tummg  to  he  P^f  ^J'P^^^^^^^^^^ 
Z  murmurings  of  upheaval  already  manifesting  ^^emselve    in  Russi^ 
Yet  "^est  group  of  young  people  which  Mr.  Zemach  gathered  about 
hi^  TeveCd  their  art  to  a  degree  of  expressiveness  which  surpasses  mere 
?atguie.    A  great  zeal  fired  them;  a  zeal  lofty  in  purpose  which  can 
surmount  the  insurmountable.  r^^^n,- 
The  very  name  which  they  chose  for  their  theatre  is  ^^self  an  ideaUza 
Ane  vciy  iia  .     y^„        bimah— the  platform  or  the  pulpit.  Ai- 

(orbldden  to  play  to  an,  '«»;"Xv  "/r^ough  LH^^^^^  and 

tention  they  were  supressed.  In  1913  m  spiie  oi  mi  ui  v 
they  had  to  give  up  the  work.  j  Russian 

Then  came  1917  and  that  tremendous  thurd  a^t  ^^^j^^,  the 

lif^the  red  revolution.  At  last  ^^^6^^  f  ideas^^^^^  for 
formative  period  now  to  come,  surely  J^^^tered  his  old  studio 

Habimah.   Zemach  reorganized  his  troupe  ^^"f^^^^l^/^jj'in  i^  a  small 


^""otTnian  is  this-  Number  each  scene.  For  example,  let  us  consider  th 
^^.^  =..n.  The  braJe  blushing  heroine  after  beating  the  bars,  pushe 
scenes  of  escape.  The  orave,  0^"=""  s  withdraws  it— an 

the  carpet  under  the  Joor  -^^^^^^^^^^^  ^JaTn  we  Tee  the  daring,  da.hin 
freedom.   This  the  floor  of  his  prison,  secrete  himse 

hero  scratch  up  a  ton       f 7j^f°^iJ'\nd  later  escape  when  the  guard 
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THE  OLD  CONTINENTAL 

A  Lively  Sketch  of  a  Famous  Theatre,  Home' 
of  the  ^Xegitimate'^  and  Tights  |; 
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in  the  record  time  of  three  and  ^  half  month^^  It  -xup       P^,^  ^ 
voted  to  the  Apollo  Gardens  and  ^t°°^^f*';j/^S  corner  and  runnl: 
Harvard  streets,  with  a  "cut-m"  by  ^  ^^^o-re  m  the  actu^^^^  co  , 
back  about  80  feet.  Back  of  that  was  the  stage  entrance,  in 

scene  dock,  etc.  .     .  theatre  construct! 

The  facade  was  in  conformity  with  the  l^st  oi  th^^^^  ^ 

methods  of  that  time.  The  auditorium  was  fj^^  ^^^^^^^^,  1700.  1 
i  the  upholstery  being  of  blue  7;  f  .^^^^Jf  ^/^^^^^^  Ugh 

frontage  on  Washington  street  was  60  feet,  '''^o^en  oy 
'  L  those  of  the  Boston  Museum  of^^or^^^^^^'^  hA 
Lon  Morris  had  engaged  l^'^^J^^^^PJ^etchum,  T.  M.  Hunter,  W 

denberg,  W.  J.  LeMoyne,  D.  R.  Dickson  Susan  Hood,  Mrs. 

D.  R.  Allen,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rogers,  ^rs-  Ja^es  Dickson,  b^^^^^^^ 

year,"  "Married  Life,"  and  several  others  of  that  ^^,in  rap 
one  groping  in  the  dark;  then  Barton  HiU  "^  Jj^^j.^^  w^h  "Never ' 
cousin."  Wilder  &  Sloat  th^n  took  the  helm  openinj^^^^^^  ^^j^ 

Late  to  Mend,"  but  it  ^^^^ *f  ^^T^^^nf  AUred  Hanlon  present 
who  did  "Anabathron,"  whatever  that  was  and  Alirea  wa 

"Aeropatetician."-  also  Fred  Hanlon  *^^trthe  S 

More  hysteria  followed,  one  f-ture  ^e.^^^^^^       fP^^^d  ^ot  to  leave 
the  bUl,  "For  their  own  sakes  the  ^"^^^Jf^^'^^^^^W  go  out.   On  Aprl! 
house  while  the  Sphinx  is  visible.    .f°"^^  "J^f^'^^.J  ^eing  Lucille  We, 
George  K.  Goodw^  ^it^t^n?-   May  STaw  h^  collapse.   Now  All 
with  four  weeeks  of   East  Lynne.     m^y  learned  the  delij 

Cassedy  rushed  in.  and  for  one  and  a  haH  ^a<l jeeks^  lea^ 

ot  management  and  ^^^i.^'^^^fTt  tax  collector^ 

ever  during  its  five  months  of  "hectmty      reporiea  10  v 

$75  844  and  no  cents  had  been  taken  in.  ^/f  J^^JhS 
Trowbridge  had  a  great  deal  "^"''^^f ^f.^ \^^"3",t^S^^^  the  IV 

~/;ri=:=^^^ 

t^^Z'lXZS^^^^^^  -atre-s  ...0 
it  pales  into  insignificance.  '*-" 
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,,        ,  ,      oi'  our  d.  now  comes  "The  Glorious 

sr,"  when  B.  F.  Wliitnian  took  over  the  inanimate  remains  and  re- 
id  them  until  they  shone  with  the  splendor  of  their  achievements, 
an  still  remains  a  mystery,  for  he  left  no  record  of  his  erstwhile  or 
er  whereat.  He  Is  said  to  have  made  a  fortune  In  the  ready-made 
g  business  In  Buffalo,  and  taken  a  fling  at  management  one  season 
ist  with  Lotta,  before  he  took  the  Continental.  It  Is  known  that  after 
iason  at  the  Continental,  and  before  he  learned  to  sing,  "put,  out 
andle,"  he  did  take  over  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  In  Buffalo  for  a 
Whitman  engaged  E.  L.  Davenport  as  his  general  stage  director  and 
tar;  he  had  W.  H.  Sedley  Smith,  James  Lewis,  Dan  Maguinnls,  Mrs. 
'errin,  Louisa  Meyers,  Fanny  Davenport,  Kitty  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Louisa 
and  numerous  others,  and  opened  Aug.  20,  1866,  with  "Much  Ado 
Nothing,"  following  this  with  the  round  of  Mr.  Davenport's  reper- 
Jter  which  came  J.  H.  Hackett  in  "King  Henry  the  Fourth,"  and  "Rip 
Ent^nkle."  On  Sept.  17,  Whitman  played  a  trump  card,  "Cinderella," 
enjoyed  four  revivals  during  the  season.  "Cinderella"  was  delicious 
,  with  James  Lewis  as  Baron  Balderdash,  Louisa  Meyers  as  Cinderella, 
Blanchard  as  Prince  Poppetti,  Fanny  Davenport  the  sumptuous,  as 
il  and  Louisa  Morse  as  one  of  the  sisters. 

n  Bryant  came  Oct.  1  and  the  inimitable  Lotta  Nov.  5,  in  her  reper- 
vhich  included  "Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness,"  for  the  first  time  in 
.  E.  L.  Davenport's  name  came  off  Oct.  13  and  although  it  had  been 
led  for  him  to  play  Dantes  in  "Monte  Cristo,"  H.  A.  Weaver  played 
rt  for  a  run  of  three  weeks. 
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litman  had  purchased  for  a  trifle  the  New  England  rights  to  "Tlie 
Crook.''  He  confidently  threw  down  on  the  boards  Jan.  7,  1867,  his 
trump  card,  which  kept  the  stage  for  135  consecutive  performances, 
cast  were  Mrs.  L.  B.  Perrin,  Rudolph;  W.  H.  Sedley  Smith,  Puffen- 
James  Lewis,  Greppo;  Dan  Maguinnis,  Dragonfin;  H.  A.  Weaver, 
g;  Louisa  Meyers,  Stalacta;  Fanny  Davenport,  Amina;. Kitty  Blan- 
Carline.    "Cinderella"  ended  with    a    gorgeous  "Transformation 
and  so  did,  as  was  then  the  custom,  "The  Black  Crook,"  with  even 
splendor,  its  many  features  accompanied  by  Lothian's  orchestra 
movitie  delicious  melody  of  The  Calm,  from  the  overture  to  "William  Tell." 
of  "The  Crook"  ended  May  18,  after  which  "Cinderella"  returned  for 
;eks,  then  Kate  Reignolds,  Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  Edwin  F.  Thome, 
;  Locke,  and  a  three-night  revival  of  "The  Crook"  with  a  chamged 
piisiupded  the  only  profitable  season  the  Continental  ever  knew. 


,e  third  season  opened  Sept.  2,  1867,  still  under  the  management  of 
IVhitman.  The  only  principals  of  his  first  company  remaining  wer« 
Lewis  and  Kitty  ^lanchard.  He  opened  with  Julia  Dean  in  "The 
3  Back,"  continuing  with  her  repertoire.  Then  "Caste,"  with  a  revival 
ipo  e  Black  Crook'  for  four  weeks,  with  Hita  Sangalli.  On  Oct.  14  Edwin 
with  Wyzeman  Marshall,  Barton  Hill  and  Miss  Lillie,  ran  through 
j>ieeks  of  his  plays.  Edwin  Adams  came  next;  more  "Black  Crook," 
Western,  again  the  "Crook";  "The  Golden  Branch,"  with  Morla«chl 
:  Bee  Dance,"  closing  Whitman's  lesseeship  with  "A  Midsummer  Nigh t'« 
'  for  three  weeks.   

Jan.  6,  1868,  C.  H.  Garland  became  manager,  and  for  brief  times 
irave  men  dared  Fate,  during  which  time  M.  W.  Leffingwell,  J.  H. 
rth,  Maffltt  and  Bartholomew  and  Mme.  Janauschek  appeared,  the 
being  \he  Spirit  of  '76  or  the  Coming  Woman,"  in  which  Emily 
er  played  Judge  Wigfall,  and  Harry  Pearson  Joe  Wigfall.  Now  do 
low  the  genesis  of  Hodge's  "The  Judge's  Husband"?  Thus  ended  the 
ntal  Theatre,  as  such,  for  when  it  opened  for  its  fourth  season  the 
tiad  been  changed  to  Willard's  Theatre. 


nry  E.  Willard  originated  in  Lansingburg,  N  .Y.,  in  1802.  He  was  said 
ll  e  been  a  manager  in  Savannah  and  Charleston  before  coming  to 
's4 ,  where  he  frisked  from  flower  to  flower,  becoming  manager  of  the 
Athenaeum,  for  which  he  appeared  to  have  a  penchant,  his  ten- 
eing  renewed  more  times  than  I  could  trace.  He  also  was  manager 
old  National,  and  of  the  American,  on  Sudbury  street,  formerly 
Eagle  Theatre.  It  was  Willard  who  introduced  Lola  Montez  and  Hen- 
|Sontag  to  Bostonians.  He  died  in  New  York  Jan.  27,  1878. 
e  fourth  season  opened  Aug.  31,  1868,  with  "Foul  Play,"  followed  by 
{ rMittWestern  one  week  and  Jean  Hosmer  two  weeks.  Jean  Hosmei  was 
.c  actress  of  some  power  who  was  originally  known  as  Jean  Stanley. 
strDfllEva  Brent,  a  light  opera  artiste,  born  in  London  the  daughter  of 
t  id  rravers,  a  popular  soubrette,  came  accompanied  by  M.  W.  Fiske,  who 
lOO,  1  ed  in  "The  Grand  Duchess,"  followed  on  Oct.  1  by  Mile.  Zoe  in 
Arc."   As  the  present  mode  of  short  skirts  was  not  then  in  vogu*. 
ferred  to  wear  none  at  all,  and  was  sumptuous  without  them — ^us 
ul(||  Ask  any  old-timer.  She  was  born  in  Havana  in  1840,  she  married 
^tet,l  nin  Yates  and  died  in  1886.  Willard  fades  away,  and  the  house  passes 
le  hands  of  the  Boston  Theatre  management,  under  which  it  re- 
jjtKj  Oct.  21  with  a  new  name,  "The  Olympic  Theatre,"  with  Fanny 
jjjliS  ichek,  "Directress."     She  remained  two  weeks,  playing  "Deborah," 
irina  the  Second,"  etc.  She  was  followed  by  the  Florences  for  thre« 
On  Dec.  21  J.  B.  Booth  took  the  helm,  presenting  the  Elise  Holt 
teis'  iue  Company  with  Morlachi  as  the  dancer  and  introducing  for  th« 
"\  me  on  the  professional  stage  W.  H.  Lee,  a  prominent  and  successful 
ir  of  the  old  Mercantile  Library  Company,  who  not  long  after  aban« 
AtaS'l^his  new  choice  and  became  a  member  of  the  police  commission. 


J  ^  le  sixth  season  opened  Sept.  5,  1870,  with  Colville's  Novelties,  with 
'  i|(  f  &  Bartholomew,  and  continued  with  a  now-you-see-it-and-now-you- 
"fj  sort  of  intermittent,  feverish  and  hectic  existence,  closing  with  th« 
^  Theatre  company  under  J.  B.  Booth's  management,  during  which 
ley  gave  a  play  called  "Mormons"  with  36  characters,  in  which  I  think 
Jpil|jch  admired  Quincy  Kilby  figured,  and  if  he  was  in  it.  he  certainly 

it  season  "of  all  that  ends  this  strange  eventful  history,"  still  under 
jji  Lieake,  opened  Aug.  26,  1872,  and  followed  a  similar  course  to  that  of 
)  ingo  river  in  Maine;  the  participants  in  which  were  more  or  less 
generally  the  latter.    The  theatre  closed  forever  as  a  "Temple  at 
ama,"  with  the  performance  of  Thursday,  April  3,  1873  (Fast  Day), 
the  management  of  C.  Frank  Woodbury,  who  presented  a  vaudevUJ?) 
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FRANK  CARLOS  GRZfWJSSSl 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEKK 

3:30  P.  M.  Jaseba  Heifete,  vloUnist.  See  special 
People's  Symphony  orchestra.  See  special 


Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P.  M.  Orchestra  of  the  Lincoln  House 
Association,  Jacques  Hoffmann,  conductor.  8  P.  M.  Intersettlement  con- 
cert by  pupils  from  the  music  school  settlements. 

Ford  hall,  corner  Bowdoin  street  and  Ashburton  place.'  7:30  P.  M. 
Rodolphe  Janson-La  Palme,  baritone. 
MONDAY— HoUis  Street  Theatre.  8:15  P.  M.  "Martha." 

.Tordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Marguerite  Porter,  soprano.  First  recital  in 
Boston.  Margaret  Kent  Hubbard,  accompanist.  Haydn,  Del  mlo  core, 
from  "Orfeo";  Brahms,  Dcr  Tod  das  ist  die  Kuehle  Nacht,  Nachtigall; 
Schubert,  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,  Du  bist  die  Ruh;  Bantoclt,  In  the 
;  Harem,  Pavillion  of  Abounding  Joy,  Desolation,  Dream  of  Spring,  Feast 
of  Lanterns;  Parelli,  Invocazione  a  Veneris,  from  "Hermes";  Georges, 
j  Nuages,  La  Plui«;  Fourdraln,  L'Oasis,  La  Farandole  des  Chimeres; 
Watts,  Transformation,  The  Little  Shepherd's  Song;  Quilter,  Now  Sleeps 
the  Crimson  Petal;  La  Forge,  Hills. 

TUESDAY— Hollis  Street  Theatre,  8:15  P.  M.  Dance  program  by  Mlchio  Ito 
and  "Pagliacci." 

WEDNESDAY— Hollis  Street  Theatre,  2:15  P.  M.  "Fanst."  8:15  P.  M.  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Steinert  haU,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Home  and 
School  Visitors'  Association.  See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Beniamino  Riccio,  baritone;  Max  Rabino- 
vitch,  pianist.  Arias  from  "Pagliacci,"  "Barber  of  Seville,"  "Masked 
BaU,"  "Prince  Igor."  Songs  by  Rachmaninoff,  Gretchaninoff,  Rubinstein, 
Ravel,  Respighi,  Moussorgslty,  Mozart,  and  Russian,  Italian  and  Gypsy 
folk  songs. 

Symphony  hall,  4  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Young  peoples' 
concert.  See  special  notice. 

THURSDAY— Hollis  Street  Theatre,  8:15  P.  M.  "The  Elopement  from  the 
Seraglio." 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Lucie  Stern,  pianist.  Franck,  prelude,  choral 
and  fugue;  Beethoven,  sonata,  op.  Ill;  Chopin,  ballade,  F  minor,  valse, 
E  minor,  nocturne,  F  sharp  minor,  polonaise,  A  flat;  Chasins,  A  Shang- 
hai Tragedy;  Dvorsky  (Hofmann),  Penguine;  Stravinsky,  Dance  from 
"Petrouchka";  Lucie  Stern,  Slavonic  air;  Liszt,  Tarantella  (Venezia  e 
Napoli) . 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
Hollis  Street  Theatre.  8:15  P.  M.  "Faust." 

SATURDAY— Hollis  Street  Theatre,  2:15  P.  M.  "Carmen."  8:15  P.  M. 
"Madame  Butterfly." 

Jordan  hail,  3  P.  M.  Lucia  Chagnon,  soprano;  Walter  Golde,  accom- 
panist. Scarlatti,  O  Cessate;  Pergolesi,  Se  tu  m'ami;  Carissimi,  Vittoria; 
G.  Faure,  Les  Berceaux;  Rubinstein,  Chanson  de  Prisonniere;  Severac,  Ma 
Poupee  Cherie;  Gretchaninov,  Le  Steppe;  Chopin-Viardot,  Aimemoi; 
Beethoven,  Andenken,  Ich  liebe  dich;  Schumann,  Volksliedchen,  Liebes- 
Ued,  Widmung;  Shuk,  Through  the  Snow;  Quilter,  The  Nightingale  Has 
a  Lyre  of  Gold;  Ganz,  A  Woman's  Last  Word;  St.  Leger,  Morning;  Golde, 
Love  Was  with  Me  Yesterday. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 
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loles,  not  to  forget  the  chorus — wita 
special  mention  of  the  "boys"  and  theii 
drill — filled  them  admirably.  Music- 
drama — ^there  were  both  miisic  anc 
drama,  so  let  us  all  be  grateful. 

The  Bettings  were  in  the  queer  style 
of  modern  Russia,  with  jagged  strips 
of  yellow  and  lavender  cardboard  to 
suggest  a  square  in  Seville,  a  sort  of 
mammoth  cave  in  the  third  act  to  give 
a  hint  of  mountains.  Since  real  scen- 
ery is  not  to  be  thought  of,  why  lay  a 
double  task  on  the  imagination?  Plain 
curtains  would  answer  better. 

A  large  audience  received  the  per- 
formance with  genuine  enthusiasm. 

R.  R.  G. 


Mary  Madden,  pianist,  played  this 
agreeable  program  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Jordan  hall: 

Sonata,  A  major,  Mozart;  Barcarolle, 
Humoresque,  Rachmaninoff;  Les  fees 
son  d'exquises  dansueses,  La  Danse  de 
Puck,  La  Soiree  dans  Grenade,  Toccata, 
Debussy;  Novelette,  D  major,  Romanza, 
P  sharp  major.  In  der  Nacht,  Schu- 
mann; Nocturne,  P  major.  Etudes,  P 
minor,  C  minor,  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor 
Chopin. 

Before  she  had  played  so  much  as 
\  Mozart's  theme  Miss  Madden  had  made 
I  t  clear  that  she  is  a  musician  of  exce'- 
i  lent  taste.  For  she  played  that  theme 
jsimply,  with  its  accents  right,  and  so 
jshe  inade  its  melodic  charm  felt;  not 
'because  Mozart  wrote  it,  did  she  feel 
/tile  need  of  dashing  perfume  over  a 
I  violet. 

Although,  in  the  earlier  variations 
nervousness,  quite  likely,  set  her  heart 
to  racing  and  her  fingers  too  in  sym- 
pathy, by  the  time  of  the  variation  in 
A  minor  Miss  Madden,  mistress  of  her- 
self, played  it  delightfully,  with  phrasing 
most  elegant  but  never  mincing,  with 
beautiful  tone  and  with  rhythm  as  cri,>n 
as  you  please.  As  for  the  rondo  "Alia 
Tutpa,  not  everybody  will  hold  with 
the  propriety  of  hurrying  those  Turks 
so  fast— who  ever  heard  of  Turlcs  beine 
feet?-but  none  the  less 
Miss  Madden  contrived,  by  her  rhythmic 
steadiness  and  her  exquisite  nuances 
to  win  the  momentary  approval  of  those 
wjio  disapprove  of  unseemly  haste. 

Throughout  her  program  Miss  Mad- 
den made  these  same  musical  qualities 
manifest,  with  a  nice  feeling  for  char- 
acter as  well — a  bacarolle  and  a 
humoresque  did  not  sound  alike— and 
also  for  musical  style.  Lovely  tone  she 
produced  all  the  time,  and,  all  praise  to 
her,  she  showed  no  toleration  for  the 
slovenly  technique  too  common  just  at 
present. 

If,  without  affectation.  Miss  Madden 
could  bring  herself  to  make  her  musi- 
cianly  playing  a  shade  warmer  in  feel- 
mg,  the  eain  would  do  no  harm  And 


a  slight  tendency  she  shows  toward  a 
not  unusual  defect  of  her  quality  So 
musically  intelligent  is  she  that  some- 
times she  plays  a  passage  not  quite 
markedly  enough  to  make  its  meaning 
as  clear  to  a  listener  as  it  is  to  herself. 

R.  R.  G. 


Reading  .some  detective  stories  puo- 
li:;hed  recently  by  E.  P.  Duttoa  and 
Company  one  miglit  say,  Why  are  not 
these  ingenious  authors  engaged  as  de- 
tectives at  an  enormous  salary;  or 
why,  merely  for  the  love  of  excitement, 
for  glory  instead  of  pecuniary  gain,  do 
they  not  unravel  mysteries  here  and 
in  England  that  balHe  the  professional 
sleuth  hounds? 

AVe  have  not  read  the  latest  stories 
by  Conan  Doyle.  They  are  said  by  good 
judges  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  earlier 
ones  relating  the  adventures  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  Sir  Arthur's  communica- 
tions with  the  spirit  world  have  not 
helped  him  in  the  invention  of  strange 
criminals  and  their  detection.  One 
had  hoped  that  Poe's  Dupin,  Inspec- 
tor Buckett,  Sergeant  Cuff  and  M.  Le- 
cocq  would  have  "come  through"  to 
lend  Sir  Arthur  their  aid.  Possibly  they 
are  too  busy  on  the  higher  plane  in 
tracking  criminals,  for  surely  burglars, 
second-story  workers,  thieves,  forgers, 
crooks  of  all  devriptions  do  not,  in 
passing  over,  suddenly  become  smug 
land  orthodox  citizins. 


But  to  the  books  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company:  "1.  L.  O.,"  a 
"Startling  Radio  Mystery  Story"  by 
Walter  S.  Masterman;  "Mr.  Fortune, 
Please,"  by  H.  C.  Bailey;  "The  Voice  of 
the  Seven  Sparrows,"  by  Harry  Stephen 
Keeler.  In  Mr.  Masterman's  story  Kitty 
Lake  was  murdered  in  the  cottage  of 
Mr.  Kenyon,  who,  having  finished  a 
play,  wished  absolute  quiet  In  order  to 
go  over  it.  Kitty  was  a  young  actress. 
She  was  going  to  take  the  leading  part 
in  the  new  play.  The  other  inmates  of 
the  house  were  Moira  Kenyon,  the  play- 
wright's wife,  and  the  private  secretary, 
Capt.  Farrar.  Who  cut  Kitty's  throat 
in  the  room  where  she  had  been  play- 
ing the  piano  softly,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  two  men?  They  heard  the  girl 
say,  "Oh,  do  go  away.  Only  ruin  can 
come  of  It."  Then  there  was  "a  bitter 
sobbing."  Farrar  went  round  to  the 
French  window.  Kenyon  broke  the  doo, 
and  rushed  in.    "They  knelt  beside  the 
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c       beautiful  form  which  had  been  full  ol  life 
a  few  minutes  before  and  a  shudder  ol 
I         horror  went  through  them.  '  Mrs.  Ken- 
'       von  was  in  the  kitchen  busy  with  house- 
hold duties.    Who  cut  Kitty's  throat. 
;       and  why?  Was  if-  the  handsome  young 
'       actor  George  Anthony,  stopping  at  th? 
village  inn?    The  police  sergeant  wa.s 
s.ummoned.  In  came  Sinclair,  "tlie  fa- 
I  >-      mous   detective,    whose   name   was  a 
1 5".      household  word,"  and  yet  he  was  "a 
modest,   unassuming  man."    He  hap- 
: '      pened,  fortunately,  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
; !      borhood  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Why 
1 '      did  Kittv's  sister  say  when  she  v.as 
aslced  if  there  was  anyone  of  whom 
she   was  suspicious,   "I  would  rather 
not  say"?  And  why  did  the  great  Sin- 
clair, called  away  to  India  on  a  matter 
of  international  importance,  say  to  An- 
thonv,  before  leaving:  "If  ever  you  need 
my  help  in  this  case,  will  you  send  for 
me  at  once,"?   Anthony  was  tried  for 
the  murder  and  found  guilty;  but  Sin- 
clair, reading,  at  Constantinople,  that 
the  execution  had  been  fixed  four  day- 
from  then,  leaped  to  his  feet,  asked 
when    the    Oriental    Express  started. 
"There's  no  chance  of  an  aeroplane 
here.  I  suppose."  Sinclair  was  in  time, 
for  there  was  a  reprieve.  Kenyon  v;as 
induced  to  broadcast  from  "2  L  O  a 
monologue    supposed    to    represent  a 
prisoner   in   the   condemned   cell  the 
night  before  his  execution  going  over 
he  story  of  his  crime.  "No  one  doubted 
hat  they  would  have  their  hair  prop- 
erly raised."  And  at  the  end  the  groat 
5mclair' gently  kissed  Moira's  hand,  i-nd 
aid  in  a  shaky  voice,  "God  send  you 
lappiness  at  last."   His  worl^  vvas  done. 
'He  stood  a  solitary  figure  on  the  pave- 
ncnt  as  the  car  swung  off." 

Mr.  Fortune  was  a  greater  detective 
than  even  the  great  Sinclair.   He  found 
the  missing  husband,  Julian  Erase,  in 
a  ring  of  beech  trees,  asleep,  but  for 
"the  dark  stain  which  came  from  his 
head  down  his  face  and  neck."    Did  I 
Mrs.   Erase,   a   large  stately  woman.  I 
whose  face  in  court  had  the  pallor  of 
I      ivory,  whose  photograph  had  "a  hag- 
gard and  restless  appearance"  kill  "the  | 
drunken,  gambling  brute"?  What  about 
the  "mysterious,  sinister  figure  of  the 
rector's  wife"? 

It  was  Mr.  Fortune  who  a.scertalned 
the  identity  of  "the  Cat  Eurglar"  and 
arrested  Mr.  Maple  Vansittart,  director 
of  burglaries,  whose  room  contained 
"empire  furniture,  a  Chinese  carpet,  a 
table  of  rococo  jewels,  a  Fragonard 
child,  a  Boucher  nymph."  Mr,  Fortune 
was  at  "the  Lion  Party"  where  Madame 
Catalani's  costly  jewels  were  found  in 
poor  Hilda's  room.  He  deciphered 
Y  "Al  lOx  10  10  Epikall  H"  and  found 
two  priceless  reliquaries.  He  explained 
what  Mr.  Wissenden  did  in  his  attempt 
to  get  Miss  Dean,  the  quiet  lady, 
hanged.  And  it  was  Mr.  Fortune  who 
found  out  by  the  rough  sketch  of  a 
kitten  on  coarse  blue  paper  the  horrid 
mystery  of  "the  Little  House."  They 
are  all  good  stories  well  told,  easily,  and 
with  a  sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  Keeler  was  already  known  to 
readers  of  detective  stories — and  who  is 
not  a  reader  of  them?— by  his  "Find 
the  Clock."  His  "Voj^e  of  the  Seven 
,  Sparrows"  has  a  still  more  complicated 
plot.  It  is,  to  quote  the  wrapper,  a 
story  that  involves  murder,  embezzle- 
ment, revenge,  racial  intrigue — "a  new 
work  which  enmeshes  newspapers, 
banks,  life  boats,  and  laundries  from 
California  to  New  Orleans,  and  from 
New  Orleans  to  Asia."  It  is  described 
by  the  same  gifted  v.-riter  of  wrappers 
as  "a  perfect  example  of  Mr.  Keeler's 
arabesques  of  intrigue  that  confound 
human  reason."  Could  more  be  said? 
We  start  with  the  deuce  of  spades  and 
two  pieces  of  Chinese  writing.  The 
laundryman  Sing  Ww^ai  Tsui  Moy  tele- 
phones that  he  has  news  for  which 
10,000  men  seek,  and  he  would  impart 
it  to  the  T  ong  of  the  Seven  Sparrows. 
We  are  introduced  to  Absalom  Smith,  a 
newspaper  man,  out  of  a  job,  and  the 
slick  Earker  working  throughout  the 
book  against  him.  If  Smith  could  locate 
the  mi.ssing  daughter  of  the  Leader's 
publislier  and  thus  furnish  a  "scoop 
supreme"!  Then  follow  hair-raising  ad- 
venture.':., with  .s^nge  meetings,  vivid 
.sketclies  of  low"fe  in  New  Orleans, 
with  Sarah  Fu,  now  aiding  Smith  in 
his  search,  now  doubting  his  honesty. 
Killings  in  plenty,  plots  and  countei  i 
plots,  .several  Smiths,  wild  doings  at 
sea,  virtue  at  last  triumphant,  villainy 
defeated.  As  Mr.  William  Lyon  Phelps 
would  say,  "It's  a  ripping  good  story." 

E.  P.  Dution  and  Company  also  pub-  • 
iLsh   "The   Dreadful   Night"    by  Ben 
Ames  Williams.  Here  is  a  tale  in  which  , 
Mr.  Williams  succeeds  in  his  artistically  I 
smiple  manner  in  putting  the  reader  in 
sustained  suspenH   and   terror.  The 
onvincing  simplicity  of  the  narration 
7  orks  a  spell  which  straining  after  ef- 
fect could  not  create.  The  reader  passes 
I  hat  dreadful  night  with  the  two  women 

But, 


di-eading  the  woTSt.  hip  nan,  uie  re 
porter  s,  prickles  on  the  nape  of  his 
neck  when  he  sees  the  bat  flying  around 
the  chimney  of  the  living  room  though 
he  had  locked  it  in  the  bath-room  up- 
stairs; he,  too,  looks  for  weapons,  a  nib- 
lick and  an  axe.  For  an  Italian  opera 
singer  nearby,  from  superstition  had 
«old  the  Capello  emerald  to  Molly's  hus- 
band. The  singer,  on  an  island  nearby, 
was  murdered  by  some  hideous  crpf>tnr<' 
who  was  seeking  the  precious  stone, 
and  was  still  seeking  it.  And  Molly'fj 
hu.sband  was  not  at  home. 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ 

Jascha  Heifetz  made  his  last  appear- 
ance of  the  season  at  Symphony  hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  Isidor  Achron  ac- 
companied him  in  the  following  pro- 
gram: Brahms,  sonata  in  D  minor  for 
violin  and  piano;  Bach,  adagio  and 
fugue  from  first  sonata  for  violin  alone: 
Glazounoff,  concerto;  J.  Achron,  Hebrew 
melody;  Szolt,  Satyr  and  Dryads; 
Ponce-Helfetz,  "Estrellita";  Wieniawsky, 
scherzo  tarentelle. 

There  were  many  things  which  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Heifetz's 
performance  yesterday  afternoon.  With- 
out great  elaboration  one  might  say 
that  the  beautiful  tone  for  wlilch  Mr. 
Heifetz  is  justly  famous  was  present  ?' 
goodly  abundance,  the  foundation  of 
the  program  was  in  the  sterling  worth 
of  Bach  and  Brahms,  the  program  was 
of  satisfying  length  and  contrast  with- 
out holes  left  to  be  filled  by  the  clap 
trap  of  encores  and  Mr.  Heifetz  played 
each  of  his  selections  in  the  mood  of 
the  composer,  a  kindly  and  noble  ac- 
complisliment  which  is  overlooked  by 
many  even  of  the  first  rank  of  virtuosi 
The  Brahms  sonata  was  therefore  in 
the  best  Brahmsian  manner,  graceful 
In  its  dignity,  grandly  eloquent  with 
the  third  movement  shaping  exquisitely 
and  of  exceedingly  fine  texture.  Even 
the  sedate  Bach  was  stirred  out  of  n:s 
'  great  complacence  and  at  times  there 
seemed  to  be  more  than  one  violm 
during  the  intricate  weaving  of  the 
fugue.  ^  ... 

I       After  the  Bach   sonata  for  vioDn 
I    alone,  Mr.  Heifetz  turned  to  the  busi- 
ness ct  the  Glazounov  easily.  It  inde.d 


t)y  not  smoothing  ou'Tlhe  somewhat! 
strident  quality  of  the  slow  movement  Sj 
opening  passage,  he  let  the  solo  violins; 
song  ma,ke  the  suavte  effect  undoubtedly 
intended.  This  slow  movement  gained 
much  from  the  sweet  tone  and  just 
feeling  Miss  Ippolito  had  ready  for 
all  the  concerto  that  did  not  move  too 
fast  or  vigorously.  She  was  cordially 
applauded. 

Mr.  Hofmann  closed  the  concert  with 
Mendelssohn's  "Italian  Symphony."  The 
first  movement — and  no  doubt  the 
others — he  played  with  fine  tone  ex- 
tremely well  balanced,  with  most  musi- 
oianly  shaping  of  the  melodies,  and, 
most  important,  with  life. 

Next  week  Rata  Present  will  play 
Chopin's  P  minor  piano  concerto. 

R.  R.  G. 


takes  great  skill  and  keen  appreciation 
of  musical  emotions  to  slide  from  the 
thoughts  of  one  man  to  those  of  another 
and  clip  the  habit  of  self  so  that  it 
will  fit  one  or  the  other.  . 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  indeed 
full  flavored  with  the  pleasure  of  con- 
trast emphasized.  The  Hebrew  melody 
was  beautiful,  but  its  rfilnor  strains, 
paced  slowly  while  Szolt's  mus.c 
sparkled.  Mr.  Heifetz  had  to  repeat  hi. 
"Estrellita"  and  the  Tarantelle  was  as . 
it  should  be,  inspired  music  to  best  the 
-,ting  of  the  Neapolitan  tarantula.  Mr. 
Achron's  accompaniments  were  good  a 

^"in'^^ie  of  the  inclement  weather. 
Symphony  hall  was  comfortably  filled 
Many  musicians  were  P«s;nt  and  the 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Mr.  Heiie>z 
was  genuine  and  well  earned.  ^ 


D. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestral' 
William  F.  Hofmann,  conductor,  gavej 
verv  agreeable  concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  hall,  with  the  a.ss:st- 
ance  of  Carmela  Ippolito,  violinist.  Mr 

"LsSde^^  O^K^h^ 

|fero^h^r|M 

and  elow  we  customarily  think  requi 
s"t  for  an  effective  performance  of^ 

'"'Being^°h?wever.  a  thorough  musician 
as  well  as  a  conductor  of  ,fki».- ^^r. 
Hofmann  managed  very  well  without, 
me  aid  or  sound  and  fury.  ^ For  he  cut 
Ws  coat  of  dynamics  so  shrewdly  ac- 
cording to  his  cloth  that  he  •was 
able  to  mount  to  the  top  of  his  ch- 
mav—and  a  verv  good  climax  it  was— 
!?lthout  one  WntM  let-down  Because, 
furthermore,  he  had  his  mind  on  ma^- 
ng  music  rather  than  m  displaying 
his  temperament,  Mr.  Hofmann  .et  his 
'isteners  hear  musical  and  orchestral 
beauttes  that  lose  themselves  m  the, 
?oo  common  process  of  swelling  music 
beyond  Its  capacity.  . 

In  Schubert's  "Ave  }^^J^,}^'^^^T 
minor  "Movement  Musical  Mr.  Hol- 
mann  again  refrained  from  blowing 
Susie  up  too  full.  Many  a  soprano 
would  do  well  to  pattern  the  Prayer  s! 
tempo  after  Mr.  Hofmann,  and  there 
are  pianists  who  could  learn  from  lum 
that,  to  make  Schubert's  charm  ten, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  smirk  and  mince. 

With  the  accompaniment  to  Brahms  s 
viqlin  concerto  Mr.  Hofmann  was  less 
-.uccessful;  his  band  seemed  not  at  their 
ease.  To  Brahms,  though,  he  gave  the 
credit  of  knowine  what  he  was  about: 


LE  DERNIER  CRI 
(•'If  you  stroll  along  Bond  street  It  Is 
easy  to  see  that  the  nose-length  of  veil 
has  come  very  much  Into  fashion  In  the 
last  week  or  two.    It  Is  piquant  and, 
demure  without  being  too  retiring.  Buti 
Its  arrival  does  not  mean  that  dresses 
will  be  any  shorter.    On  the  con  tray; 
its  object  seems  to  be  to  emphasize  t.  e 
daring  of  the  skirt."— Fashion  note  of 
the  week.) 
Here's  to  the  maiden  who  powders  her 

And  here's  to  the  one  with  It  shiny  1 
Here's  to  the  dame  with  a  statuesque 
pose,  ,  , 

And  here's  to  the  sylph  who  Is  tiny! 
Here's  to  the  whole  of  a  wonderful  sex; 
Whatever    their    form    or  their 
feature. 

Whose  fashions  seem  often  designed 
to  perplex 
The  more  logical  m:;scullne  crea- 
ture! 

Here's  to  the  lass  with  a  delicate  air, 
And  here's  to  the  blue-stocking 
model! 

And  here's  to  the  one  who  is  certainly 
fair 

But  without  an  Idea  In  her  noddle! 
Here's  to  the  hoyden,  so  reckless  and 
rude, 

And  the  holier  sort  who  are  sainted! 
Here's  to  the  Maori,  boldly  tattooed. 
And    the    Mademoiselle    who  Is 
painted ! 

Here's  to  the  veiled  of  Mohammedan 
spheres ! 

And  here's  to  the  lass  of  Ashantl 
Who  wears  a  pan  lid  through  the  lobe 

of  her  ears 
But  whose  costume  is  otherwise 

scanty! 

But  here's  to  the  lass  of  this  latter- 
day  wheeze 
Where  logic  is  wholly  o'errldden — 

The  maiden  who  freely  exposes  her 
knees 

But  considers  her  nose  should  be 
hidden! 

— LUCIO,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

POOR  SHAKESPEARE! 

Apropos  of  Walter  Hampden's  revival 
of  "Henry  the  Fifth,"  in  New  York,  the 
critics  are  nearly  imanimous  in  finding 
the  play  too  "talky"  if  not  dull,  and  the 
humor  dreary  stuff.  They  speak  of 
Mansfield  and  Lew  Waller  as  predeces- 
sors of  Hampden  in  the  part. 

Yet  there  was  a  time  in  New  York 
when  "Henry  the  Fifth"  was  regarded 
as  a  "rattling"  good  play,  and  there  and 
in  other  cities  the  theatres  were  crowded 
v.henever  it  was  performed  with  George 
Rignold  as  the  gallant  Harry.  Perhaps 
the  young  lions  of  the  New  York  press 
do  not  know  Rignold  even  by  name;  yet 
he  was  once  a  matinee  idol.  His  pho- 
I  tograph  in  costume,  with  the  photo- 
graph of  Henry  J.  Montague,  his  matinee 
rival,  was  in  many  a  shop  window. 

We  saw  Rignold  in  Shakespeare's 
drama,  which  was  performed  with  him 
as  the  hero  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New 
York.  The  company  was  an  excellent 
one;  the  production  was  costly  and  ef- 
fective, Rosa  Rand  took  the  part  of  the 
Chorus;  Louise  Dorell  was  a  charming 
Princess  Katherine.  The  parts  of  Pistol, 
Bardolpli,  Nym,  were  taken  respectively 
by  C.  B.  Bishop,  Charles  Leclerc  and 
'  Charles  T,  Parsloe,  The  imsophisti- 
cated  audiences  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  thought  they  were  very  amusing; 
these  audiences  found  even  the  text  hu- 
morous. A  leading  feature  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  portrayal  of  the 
choleric  Fluellen  by  Fred  Thorne. 

Rignold  had  a  noble  voice  and  a 
manly,  princely  bearing.  He  spoke  his 
lines  eloquently,  whether  they  were 
heroic  or  colloquial.  It  was  said  that 
he  did  not  shine  brilliantly  in  other 
parts;  that  he  was  not  an  actor  of 
intellectual  force;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
think  of  any  other  man  as  Henry  the 
Fifth.  Rignold  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  to  play  Romeo  at  a 
benefit  for  a  local  charity.  He  had 
promised;  he  kept  his  word;  he  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco.  The  perfor- 
mance in  New  York  was  on  July  8;  he 


sailed  on  July  16  from  San  Francisco 
AustraUa.     At    that  performance 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Sara  Jewett  t< 
the  part  of  JiUiet;  Mary  Wells  Mes. 
Aldrich  and  Weaver  were  in  the  c; 
When  "Henry  the  Fifth"  was  brou 
out  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Nov. 
1875,  with  Rignold,  Mrs.  Barry  reci 
1  the  lines  of  the  chorus.  Nym 
played  by  G.  W.  Wilson;  Bardolph 
D.  J.  Maguinnes.    George  Vanderil 
Iwas  seen  in  "Henry  the  Fifth  at 
Boston  Theatre  in  1857. 

We  can  recall  a  time  when  In  ) 
England  wives  addressed  their  husbE 
as  "Mr.  So-and-So."  Only  a  few  y 
before  that  a  son,  writing  a  letter  tc 
>father,  began:  "Respected  Sir."  Nc 
father  is  not  expected  to  resent  it  11 
son  calls  him  "Old  Top,"  "Old  Thi 
•Old  Bean."  Sir  Algernon  West 
a  story,  heard  from  Henry  Grevill 
the  latter's  mother,  Lady  Charlotte 
her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Portl 
meeting  in  the  morning:  ''Ho>y  is 
ladyship  this  morning?"  asked  the  c 
She  replied  as  solemnly:  "I  am  > 
well;  I  am  obliged  to  your  grace. 
London  journal  recently  thought  it 
that  at  the  opening  of  Parliamci 
nobleman  of  a  historic  name  si 
have  greeted  his  wife  when  she  ar 
with  a  formal,  "How  do  you  do? ' 
a  handshake.  What  would  the  Lo 
journal  have  had  him  do  on  this  a 
occasion?  Embrace  her  wildly 
passionate,  burning  kisses? 


'  As  the  Wqrld  Wags: 
i    There  were  two  Englishmen  ol 
j  ocean  liner  that  was  coming  into  I 
I  York  harbor.   When  he  caught  sig-l 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  one  of  thenf 
to  the  other:    "Hi  sye,  chappie:! 
does  the  bloomin'  Statue  of  LI 
stand  for?"    And  the  other,  whiJ 
rather  fed  up  with  his  trip  acrotl 
pond  replied:    "Because  hit  woulil 
beastly  silly  lying  down,  old  thing.  J 
BADGER"  PE^ 


ENGLISH  AS  SPOKEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let    me    teach    your  class 
Thanks.  The  lesson  is  on  how  tO!| 
English  in  dear  old  Lunnon.  We 
children,  on  the  tube  of  the  i| 
ground  railroad.  But  they  call  it  "1 
iust  like  that.  We  can  reach  ansl 
in  the  city  on  the  jube,  from  tbi 
phant  and  Castle  to  Ma-blotch.  I 
you  don't  understand  Ma-blotch 
is  right  here  on  the  jolly  oldf 
M-a-r-b-l-e  A-r-c-h,  simple,  what), 
do  not  tell  me  you  never  he» 
"Marlybone,"  when  it  is  nainr 
Queen  Mary,  called  "La  Bonne 
it  is  on  the  map,  too— Maryleboq| 
certainly  that  spells  "Marlybone. 
children,  we  must  know  what  V 
or  we  won't  be  English  at  all 
straw  hats,  or  you  will  all  be  m)l 
for  American  tourists,  you  knowfl 
dinner  jackets  in  the  evening.  . I 
thah!    A  tuxedo  you  say.   Ah,  til 
are  wrong— it  may  be  a  tuxedo 
York  or  Chicago,  but  It  is  a 
jacket  in  jolly  old  Lunnon.  Onli| 
evening  your  teacher  heard  an 
man  ask,  "Really,  a  tuxedo  Is  ' 
Spanish  bullfighter  wears,  isn  t  n>. 
hole   what?    And  now  we  11  tai| 
jolly  old  train  and  go  to  Cisseter., 
vou  can't  find  it  on  the  map?' 
stupid,  right  in  front  of  your  nosU 
there  it  is,  can't  you  spell? ,  LooKJ 
C-i-r-e-n-c-e-s-t-e-r.    Well  ttoH 
<:eter  I  don't  know  why,  but  tMI 
HORATIO  THE  EDUCATED  U| 


^st  Performance  of  'Beh| 
the  Bridegroom  Comet'| 
in  Boston 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
SHUBERT     THEATRE— First 
lormance  in  Boston  of  "Behold 
Bridegroom  Cometh,"  a  play  in  t 
fcts  by  George  Kelly.   It  armed  at 
Cort  Theatre,  New  York,  Deoi  26,  . I 
When  Judith  Anderson  took  the  pa  I 
Antoinette;  Jean  Dixon,  that  of  I 
rtance  Peyton;  Mary  Servoss  thai 
Mrs.  Ridgeway;  John  Marston  plj 
Spencer  Train;  .fhurston  Hall,  R'l 
Lyle;  Carl  Hamilton,  Doctor  Humi 
ton;  Clarence  Bellair,  Dr.  Loebell.  ■ 
cast  last  night  was  as  follows. 

.  ■         T  „i=  ..Judith  Anal 

Antoinette  Lyle  .'....Kenneth  Lsl 


Edwards 

Sheppard 


Spencer  Tr — 
Constance  Peyton 

Gehrinr,  Fj  *'''.!:•  ■  ■ 
Mars'  MoGrath.  .  . 
Robert  Lyle 


Mary  C| 
Mary  S 


i^s^Tl^anor  RidreWay  ^.Man.^ 

oencer  Train  _   lean  : 


Je^n  ll 

 Lester! 

Virginia  R'l 
.  .Thurston  I 
A.  J.  <l 


Soctor  Huntinsrton  •.".Clarence'  E 

Soctor  Loebell  ..Marion  Kv 

Ifurse    „  . 

The  first  act  is  excellent  m_ 
*av    The  characters  are  sharply  I 
Sned,  with  the  Possible  ev'^eptio 
??ain,  and  this  is  more  the  fault  o 
dramatist  than  of  Mr  Gordon 
supposed  merely  by  a  look  to  chan 
a  few  minutes  the  nature  of  a  w< 
Snd  Convince  her  of  her  utt^r  unwc 
ness.    This  "look"  was  not  hyprj 


uiea 

■>  b:ti 
Jiov, 
7  RS\ 


aiden! 

1''  It 


tiln 
hast 

i»  r  1 

ter 
"  No 

11  li 

BUI 

itlitij 
Portl 

Off  is 
jtll!i 

am 
(art. 


UK  III  ...i.|u,.\,.i  .ViiiiMiielif, 
Mdijilk,  her  views  of  life. 

the  daughter  of  a  rich  man, 
wife  died  when  Antoinette  was 
had  been  allowed  to  go  her  own 
As  a  child  she  would  not  study; 
Sju  ^as  rebellious,  petulant,  throughly 
When  we  meet  her,  a  beautiful 
re,  she  Is  cynical,  sharp-tongued, 
tig  at  what  simpler  women  hold 
and,  if  later,  in  her  self-abase- 
she  hints  at  an  unsavory  epl- 
n  her  European  experiences,  per- 
iMmore  than  one  adventure  that 
scandal  and  cost  her  hush- 
at  the  time  she  had  no  sense  of 
.   She  has  no  illusions,  no  de- 
I.  If  she  had  ever  loved,  it  was 
h  caprice,  not  through  sentiment, 
rough  pas&icn.   Restless,  she  goes 
jlace  to  place,  weary  of  every- 
weary  of  herself  . 
friend  Eleanor,   who  had  the 
e  to  marry  and  through  necessity, 
nply,  adoring  her  husband,  talks 
to  her,  and  tells  her  that  she 
ve  a  change  of  heart  when  she 
the  right  man.    Then  she  will 
ler  cynical  indifference.  Eleanor 
her  for  her  treatment  of  Titler, 
as  long  been  devoted  to  her. 
s  with  Eleanor  and  meet5  Antoi 


I  IV 


, for  the  first  time.    She  is  more 


t  than  usual.  Little  by  little  she 
interested  in  him.  He  gives  her 
e  rose,  through  mere  politeness, 
esses  it  in  a  book.  He  leaves  the 
She,  lost  in  thought,  looks  at 
ensively. 

act  is  well  constructed,  with  the 
ion  of  characters  by  means  of 
conversation.     Only  Train  says 
md  what  he  says  is  of  little  con- 
le.  It  is  not  by  word  of  mouth 
'ntoinette    sees    her  frivolous, 
life  as  in  a  glass,  clearly, 
remaining  acts  show  the  change 
cter.  Here  comes  the  question 
T  a  woman  hke  Antoinette  would 
*jpy  fall  desperately  in  love  end  at 
Itne  time  realize  that  her  love  is 
s,  because  she  is  not  worthy  of 
in.    We  do  not  believe  it  for  a 
t.  Suppose  she  were  repentant, 
she  not  strive  the  more  to  win 

0  reveal  to  him  her  cliange  of 
-at  least  through  Eleanor — for 
jette  saw  Train  but  a  fev;  times 

the  final  scene,  when  sh°  was 
rom  love-sickness?  Could  she  not 

1  her  wealth,  her  beauty,  her 
y — and  through  love  make  her- 

M«  It  companion? 


loitiitt  one  could  not  help  gaining  the  ..r,  ■  „  .  . 

lyoftion  that  in  some  respects  )ie  ^yening:  Pagliacci,  '  with  Natalie  Hall, 
■bit  of  a  prig.    The  bridegroom  .^i^^^^^^''-  Hedley,  Canio;  Mr.  Koch, 

erl|(me  to  Antoinette  and  she  likened 'oiu"'°'rT,v,        .        -  -      ■„  u   ,  „ 
to  one  of  the  foolish  virgins:  ^il^jo- The  performance  will  be  foU 
ght  not  Train  say  when  it  was  by  Michio  Ita,  Jap- 

fe,  that  he  was  the  one  unworthy?  dancer,  assisted  by  Loui.se  Rich- 

ad    believed    npwsnanpr    an^cTin^i'^-o"'    soprano;    Louise  Earnhardt, 


newspaper  goss;p 
iental  to  Antoinette;  he  accepted 


1,  after  all,  was  a  human  being,  opera  in  English  with  "all  American 
nno  nr.„^^  v,^t  v,=i,,  „^ir.iy.n-  fv,„  CQsts,    announcB  a  double-bill  for  this 


the  woman  who  had  talked  idly;  ffif*;  ^"^^  American  upera  en 
eyes  foolishl^  and  he  classed  hevl"^^J\  ^^f.i<=  ^  ,^^7^^'  °^''"^?y>,^J 
t  further  inquiry  with  the  foolish  Scriabm,  Tchaikovsky  and  Cad 

or  demi-virgins  in  a  society  that 
ught  fast  and  intolerable. 


■  •  'i'^:  '  -1  '  .       i    film  drama 

starring  Gloria  Swanaon,  based  on  W. 
Somerset  Maugham's  short  story  "Miss 
Thompson,"  which  was  dramatized  as 
"Rain,"  directed  by  Raoul  Walsh  and 
presented  at  the  State  Theatre  with 
the  following  cast: 

j  Alfred  Hamilton  Lionel  Barr.vmore 

iMrs.   Hamilton  Blanche  Fridei-ici 

jJoe  Horn   James  A,  Marcus 

Ampena  Sophia  ArtCKa 

Perseant  Tim  O'Hara  Raoiil  Walsh 

Sadie  Thompson...'  Gloria  Svvatison 

[  There  are  always  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  adapting  to  the  screen  a 
story  or  a  play.  There  is  always  com- 
parison to  nag  at  the  film's  heels  and 
"Sadie  Thompson,"  as  good  a  film  as 
it  is,  is  liable  to  this  comparison.  In 
the  story,  the  written  word  went  far 
to  put  this  unfortunate  young  woman 
v''.'idly  before  one;  the  play  had  the 
6  istance  of  the  rain  to  enhance  its 
■a  losphere;  in  the  last  medium,  the 
^'.si  een,  Raoul  Walsli  has  concentrated 
01,  :iis  characters  letting  the  story  play 
up  '0  them  as  it  will. 

i  ortunately  the  film  does  not  wander 
far  from  the  dismal  hotel  in  Pago  Pago 
whei '  most  of  the  action  takes  place 
and  V  'oria  Swanson  gives  an  excellent, 
j  one  m.  :ht  say,  an  inspired  performance 
[  of  the  famous  Sadie.  Lionel  Barry- 
more  makes  of  the  reformer  Hamilton, 
a  character  to  be  compared  favorably 
with  the  missionary  Davidson,  and,  as 
in  the  play,  he  commits  suicide  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  everyone.  Walsh, 
the  director,  is  acceptable  as  the  broad- 
minded  sergeant. 

A  happy  ending  is  worked  in  nicely, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  subtitle, 
these  necessaries  are  exceptionally  good. 
In  spite  of  the  few  dashes  of  talc  pow- 
der and  pleasant  subterfuge  from  the 
original  strong  drama,  one  finds  in  this 
film  thoroughly  gripping  entertainment. 
Gloria  Swanson  has  proved  to  the  world 
that  she*  is  a  great  actress.  Only  a 
great  actress  could  have  made  Sadie 
Thompson  so  compelling  a  personality 
on  the  screen  that  one  forgot  to  listen 
ior  the  rain. 


AMERICAN  OPERA  CO. 

The  opera  announced  for  last  night 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  was  Flo- 
tow's  "Martha,"  with  Mmes.  Sherman 
and  Peebles,  and  Messrs.  Newdale,  Dan- 
iels, Laramy  and  Uppmann. 
The  American  Opera  Company,  giv 


mezzo-contralto;    Genevieve  Pitot, 
Opera 


pi- 
en- 


the  first  act  the  play  is  of  un- 
nerit  as  regards    the  dialogue, 
are  admirable  passages,  then  a 
fcf  words.   Take,  for  example,  the 
the  physicians  toward  the  end. 
Efect  of  the  scene  between  An- 
and  Fitler  in  the  second  act, 
rright  be  dramatically  intense,  is 
d  away  by  endless  repetitions, 
these  acts  one  no  longer  recog- 
he  Antoinette  of  the  first.  Marcel 
shows  how  one  person  may  con- 
Veral,  or  as  Walt  Whitman  cried; 
tain  multitudes,"  but  Antoinette 
„ii^arked  a  character  to  go  to  pieces, 
because  a  supposedly  good  man 
at  her. 

the  play,  stripped  by  psycholog- 
xbiage,  is  interesting  as  a  study 
racter,  if  one  can  accept  a  sud- 
jnversion  brought  about  by  the 
■  an  ordinary  young  man,  capable 
Iness,  no  doubt,  but  not  endowed 
dramatist  with  force  or  wit. 
performance  itself  was  interest- 
.liss  Anderson  gave  a  capital  por- 
in  the  first  act  of  a  fascinating 
,  so  indifferent  that  she  did  not 
the  trouble  to  be  aggressively 
(ss.  After  this  act  the  dramatist 
her.    Miss  Servoss  gave  us  a 


n  who  was  sensible  and  at  the 
time  attractive,  while  Miss  Dixon 
lively,  sporty,  gossiping  Constance 
musing.  The  women  outshone  the 
One  wished  to  feel  the  convert- 
)ok  of  Train  convincing;  but  he 
looked  at  Antoinette  as  any 
uffSffous  gentleman  might  have  done. 
„rJ »  Jray,  what  actor  could  have  done 

Je!«  - 
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even  to  oblige  Mr.  Kelly? 
large  audience  was  closely  atten- 


IDIE  THOMPSON" 
T STATE  THEATRE 


"Just  Fancy,"  a  musical  piece  based 
on  A.  E.  Thomas's  play,  "Just  Suppose," 
popular  several  seasons  back,  opened  at 
the  Wilbur  last  night  after  running  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  the  first 
production  of  Joseph  Santley,  who  also 
plays  the  leading  role.  Other  notable 
people  in  the  cast  are  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  Ivy 
Sawyer,  and  H.  Reeves  Smith. 

Tli€  prince  incognito,  the  Cinderella 
who  cannot  go  to  the  ball,  and  the  hero 
who  leaves  his  sweetheart  forever  while 
violins  make  tender  music  and  the 
ship's  whistle  rudely  hastens  his  fare- 
well are  well,  tried  romantic  themes,  and 
as  woven  into  a  musical  play  of  lacy 
and  beribboned  sentimentality,  finds 
ready  response  from  an  audience. 

To  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
we  owe  the  present  variation  of  the 
theme.  Princes  are  supposed  to  fall  into 
hopeless  love  with  commoners,  and  it 
is  a  fancied  love  affair,  not  of  the  pres- 
ent heir  to  the  throne,  but  of  his  grand- 
fatlier,  who  visited  America  in  1860, 
which  furnished  the  impetus  for  Mr. 
Thomas's  play  and  the  present  adapta- 
tion. The  prologue  shows  us  the  present 
prince  visiting  the  country  home  of  the 
Staffords  "near  New  York."  The  aged 
Aunt  Linda  Lee.  admirably  played  by 
Mrs.  Whiffen,  tells  the  boys  and  girls 
a  story — the  story  of  how  she  met 
Prince  Edward  of  old,  in  the  hoopskirted 
sixties,  and  this  is  the  body  of  the  play. 

There  are  many  merry  moments, 
however,  and  the  net  result  is  by  no 
means  on  the  side  of  sad  and  blighted 
romance.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  as  New  York's 
official  welcomer  of  the  '60s,  Mr.  Har- 
court  as  the  pompous  mayor,  and  Eric 
Blore  as  the  "silly-ass  Englisliman" 
who  is  the  aide  to  the  Prince,  inject 
high-spirited  comedy  and  are  well  re- 
ceived. Bobby  Tremaine  as  a  tempera- 
mental Spanish  dancer,  a  threatening 
lady  who  has  dangerous  letters,  adds  a 
needed  touch  of  tobasco  with  her 
languorous  eyes,  her  dances  and  her 
dagger.  \  And  speaking  of  dancing,  one 
of  the  delights  of  the  play  is  the  work 


of  Miss  Lciiijiioii  and  the  Tarasoff  de 
Valery  guls,  who  are  petite,  charming, 
and  exceptionally  well  trained. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  amuses  the  audience 
with  drolleries  delivered  in  the  expected 
Hitchcock  manner,-  a  manner  which 
makes  a  joke  go  over  despite  its  long 
service.  He  was  recalled  for  a  brief 
curtain  speech.  The  music  of  Joseph 
Meyer  and  Philip  Charig  provided  a 
graceful  but  for  the  most  part  undis- 
tmguished  background.        H.  P.  M. 

MRS.  PORTERSiNGS 

{   Marguerite  Porter,  soprano,  admirably 
accompanied  by  Margaret  Kent  Hub- 
bard, sang  tliis  program  last  night  in 
Jordan  Hall:    Del  Mio  Core,  Haydn 
die  kuhle  Nacht,  Nach- 
teall,  Brahms;   Gretchen  am  Spinn- 
tade    Du  bist  die  Ruh,  Schubert;  In 
me  Harem,  Pavillion  of  Abounding  Joy 
Desolation,  Dream  of  Spring  Feast  ol 
Eanterns,    Bantock;     "Invocazione  I 
r^eneris'     from     "Hermes,"  Parelli- 
pjuages.  La  Pluie,  Georges;  L'Oasis,  La 
Farandole    des    Chimeres,  Fourdrain- 
|Transformation,  The  Little  Shepherd's 
.Song  Watts;  Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson 
Petal,  Quilter;  Hills,  La  Forge 
!    Mrs.  Porter  found  music  to  sing  we 
do  not  hear  every  day.    Hadyn's  aria— 
.one  sees  it  when  leafing  over  collec- 
tions of  airs,  but  not  many  persons 
:have  sung  it  in  public.    And  Parelli's 
i  Invocation"!    We  think  of    the  man 
in  this  country  as  a  conductor,  under 
jCampanini,  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  and  in  Chicago.    On  opera,  nev- 
ertheless, Parelli  did  write,  "Hermes," 
Joy  name,  and  it  was  produced  at  Genoa 
fn  1906.    No  doubt  it  answered  very 
well,  if  one  may  judge  from  last  night's 
fragment. 

Bantock's  Chinese  songs,  to  go  on 
with  Mrs.  Porter's  findings,  seemed  not 
tvorth  the  trouble  it  must  have  cost  to 
learn  them— pretentious  efforts  whose 
orientalism  quickly  palled.  Mrs  Por- 
ter placed  them  cruelly,  after  Schubert 
,and  Brahms  in  their  finest  veins. 
I  She  brought  to  hearing  a  notably 
lovely  voice,  a  soprano  long  in  range 
ibigger  than  most  in  volume,  in  quality 
jboth  rich  and  delightfully  clear.  This 
exceptional  organ  Mrs.  Porter  is  in  the 
jway  of  developing  to  excellent  advan- 
tage; already  in  music  in  which  she 
(feels  herself  comfortably  at  home,  she 
Iproduces  her  tones  with  enviable  ease 
Words,  in  four  tongues,  she  enunciates 
distinctly  and,  at  her  best,  as  in  Haydn's 
air,  she  obtains  a  smooth  legato. 

Best  on  technique,  as  a  young  singer 
needs  must  be,  Mrs.  Porter  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  letting  her  interpretation 
or  musical  powers  reach  the  level  of 
her  mechanical  proficiency.  Art  indeed 
lis  long— and  time,  alas,  Is  vexingly 
fleeting. 

A   large    audience    applauded  Mrs. 
I  Porter  with  warm  cordiality.  R.  R.  G. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE:  "Dancing 
Motliers,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  by 
Edgar  Selwyn  and  Edward  Goulding. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Zola  Mazzerene    Mar.y  Hill 

Andrew   Winfield  Hyatt 

Ethel  Westoourt   .   Clara  Joel 

'"Kittens"  Westoourt   Marion  Swa.vne 

Kenneth  Cobb   Henry  Wadsworth 

Hush  Westcourt   Frank  Charlton 

"Cutis   Sydell  Landrew 

MacGuire   .  .  .'.  Malcolm  Arthui 

Charlie    ....  James  Hafan 

Joseph   Remus  Jenser. 

Young-  Girl   Bettv  White 

Young:  Man   Percy  -SVilllams 

Mrs.   Barnes    ...  Bel  mar  Meyer 

Escort  George  Spelvin 

Another    Young  Girl 

Bernardette  MacCillu-pry 

Another  Youne  Man   Eufns  Johnson 

Clarence  Houston    William  Hard 

Jerry  Kaug-hton   -Walter  Gilbert 

Irma   Edith  Spearc 

Dayis   Royal  Heal 

Three  years  ago,  when  "Dancing 
Mothers"  was  first  produced,  all  the 
Mrs.  Westcourts  began  to  materialize, 
mothers  who  watched  their  light-heart- 
ed daughters  flitter  about,  and  worried. 
6ut  soon  discovering  that  worrying 
neither  did  themselves  nor  the  daugh- 
ters any  particular  good  they  turned 
from  censorship  to  sympathy.  They 
bobbed  their  hair,  they  acquired  a  fa- 
vorite cocktail  and  they  flirted  with 
strange  men  at  night  clubs.  And  when 
an  irate  but  pleasure-loving  hu.<:b'atid 
happened  on  his  wife,  dancing  after  10 
o'clock,  he  explained  that  she  was  edu- 
cating herself  to  understand  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Oh,  it  was  all  .so  very  complicated 
three  years  ago,  that  explanations  -«'ere 
necessary.  But  now,  husbands  are  used 
to  excuses,  daughters  are  no  longer  be- 
ing so  sternly  criticised,  and  still.  •  the 
mothers  continue  to  dance,  and  only  be- 
cause they  like  it. 

The  play  concerns  one  of  these  early 
mothers,  gives  her  a  slightly  drunken 
daughter,  a  slightly  unfaithful  husband 
and  an  active  mind.  She  uses  the  latter 
to  deal  with  the  former  in  what  fur- 
nishes an  amusing  evening  entertain- 
ment. The  cast  is  well  chosen,  esfse- 
cially  adequate  being  the  performance 
of  Frank  Charlton  as  Hugh  Westcourt. 

E.  R. 


"GOOD  NEWS"  .39 

MAJESTIC— "Good  News"  special 
eastern  company  of  the  Schwab  and 
Mandel  musical  now  playing  in  New 
York.  George  Olsen,  l;i  person,  and 
his  band,  a  feature.  The  cast: 

T;!'"„¥"'"w^  Don  Lannlni-' 

lipf't    Saunders  Don  Ro-wan 

 William  Wayn. 

His  Bill    .Johnson  Anthony  Hntrhe^ 

Pooch  •   Kearney  John   Philbricl'  ' 

Ken.yon  Maurice  Darc.v 

I'atrjcia  Bincham  Mildred  Costello 

(onstancp  Lane  Dolores  Farris 

H.-ihe  ODay  Marie  Callahan 

Sylvester   Claude  Stroud 

iV'."'^    Sam  Wren 

J'".  ?   Arthur  Apncll 

J,','"'®  Marion  Chambers 

£,  "'■  „•  I,-  •  ■  ■  v;  ■  ■  i  Thelm.i  White 

The  CoIIeffe  Band  Georsre  Olsen's  Musir 

'^eorcp   Oeofc  Olsen 

The  Glee  Club  Trio  the  Tiffa,ti,v  Bo.y6:'Charles 
Hcffornan.  Edward  Gallahei-.  Lew  Bellin. 

"Good  News"  was  first  presented  in- 
Atlantic  City  last  August.  A  Philadel- 
phia engagement  followed,  and  then 
a  New  York  premier  in  September.  It 
was  an  immediate  hit.  Schwab  and 
1  Mandel,  the  wise  producers,  however 
t  decided  that  other  cities  shqwld  not 
have  to  wait  until  the  New  Ydrk  com- 
pany's popularity  was  exhausted,  and 
consequently  made  up  two  other  troupes 
one  of  which  is  now  plaving  In  Chi- 
cago. Actor-proof  dramatic  plays  have 
been  heard  of  before,  but  it  is  not  very 
often  that  one  can  speak  of  a  so-called 
actor-proof  musical  comedy,  since  in 
this  form  of  entertainment  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  personality  of  the  playe- 
rather  than  his  actual  ability  to  inter- 
pret character.  But  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  "Good  News"  can  surely  be  put 
m  this  class.  Usually  musical  comedies 
are  classed  as  dancing  shows,  or  as 
those  that  have  pretty  tunes  for  a  fea- 
ture. "Good  News"  has  both.  ■  Bobby 
Connelly  has  put  the  ensembles  through 
the  most  exhaustive  paces  seen  on  any 
Boston  stage  in  a  long,  long  time. 

There  is  a  collegiate  background  to 
comedy.  Most  of  the  action  takes  place 
on  the  campus  and  dormitories  of  one 
Tait  University,  a  co-ed  institution.  A 
love  affair  between  one  of  the  students 
and  the  football  hero  of  the  hour  forms 
the  basis  of  the  slender,  but  adequate, 
plot. 

People  might  be  hesitant  about  show- 
ing any  interest  in  a  collegiate  musical 
comedy,  dreading,  perhaps,  the  story 
book  and  movie  point  of  view  of  rah-rah 
boys  and  sorority  girls  cutting  up  at  a 
fudge  party.  You  are  spared  this  in 
large  degree,  although  there  is  one  song, 
"Girls  of  Pi  Beta  Phi"  where  the  ladies 
of  th)  ensemble  skip  about  in  bright 
colored  satin  pajamas,  just  too  cute  for 
words. 

There  are  no  real  "names"  in  the 
cast,  but  all  the  principals  perform  in 
the  general  high  speed  and  abandon 
which  the  action  and  music  calls  for. 
Little  Thelma  White  was  one  of  the  hits  ' 
of  the   evening.   She   introduces  the 
"Varsity  Drag"  and  "Good  News,"  two 
of  the  popular  tunes  of  the  entertain- 
^  ment.  She  has  an  intimate,  night  club  I 
style  of  putting  her  songs  and  dances  ' 
over.   Dolores  Farris,   another  recruit  I 
from  night  clubs,  does  some  remarkable  ' 
dancing.  So  does  Marie  Callahan,  who 
has   been   seen   here   before  in  "Kid 
Boots."   William  Wayne,  of  the  team  of 
Wayne  and  Warren  in  vaudeville,  car- 
ries off  the  comedy  honors  of  the  eve- 
ning as  the  "goat"  of  the  college.  Don 
Lanning,  as  the  hero,  is  most  agreeable 
and  looks  as  if  he  might  really  have 
played  football. 

It  is  certainly  a  hard-working  troune 
They  stomp  and  gasp,  and  stoTno  some 
more,  and  shout  again.  The  chorus  is  no 
sooner  off  than  it  is  on  once  more  arms 
flying,  feet  tapping.  George  OJ.sen  led 
his  band  during  a  portion  of  the  show' 
and  was  given  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
audience  packed  the  theatre  and 
standees  were  in  evidence  in  the  rear 

A.  F. 


Beery 


Norma  Talmadge  and  Noah 
Head  Cast 

Norma  Talmadg3,  Noah  Beery  and 
Gilbert  Roland  have  the  chief  roles  in 
"The  Dove,  '  the  screen  feature  at 
Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre  this  week. 
The  new  film,  adapted  from  Willard 
Mack's  famous  stage  play  of  like  name, 
tells  a  fascinating  tale  of  love  and  dar- 
ing and  is  set  amid  colorful  scenes  in 
a  land  of  romance,  the  mythical  Costa 
Roja.  The  three  principals  contribute 
admirable  portrayals  and  make  the  new 
photoplay  decidedly  entertaining. 

Minstrelsy  holds  the  spotlight  on  the 
stage  at  the  Orpheum  this  week.  Prim- 
rose Minstrels,  inaugurated  by  the  late 
George  Primrose,  one  of  vaudeville's  first 
minstrel  men.  is  the  headline  act.  In 
celebrating  its  60th  anniversary,  this 
big  act  enlists  the  services  of  20  talent- 
ed singers,  dancers  and  entertainers.  Dan 
Quinlan,  Bob  Fisher  and  John  King, 
veteran  minstrel  favorites,  head  the  M-'-t 
which  also  includes  The  Primrose  quar- 
tet, Malloy  Twins,  Miller  and  Girard, 
Primrose  syncopators,  Bert  Keeling  and 
the  Smith  Sisters.  It  is  a  noveltv  act 
land  an  entire  musical  show  in  itseTf. 
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CONTINUING  PLAYS  | 

Hollis-American  Opera  Com- 
pany. Last  week.  ^^^^ 
..^rSroorn  in^  Maxwen 
Anderson's  domestic  comedy.  La.t 

™ont-"Hit  The  Deck."  Vin- 
,eS  Youmans'   musical  comedy 
Louise  Goody.  Charles  Kmg. 
Stella  Mayhew  and  o*ers 

COpley-"The  Wrecker,  thrilimg 
n.X  melodrama  ^V.t^e 
of  -  The  Ghost  Tram.  Secona 

""St  :pertory-"What  Every  Woman 
Knows."  revival  of  Barne's  play.  ^ 
Seccnd  week. 

I  Film  of  Martin  Johnson's 
African  Expedition  Is  Shown 


is  makmg  t^*!"  the  legitimate  stage 
fore  returnmg      ^ne  jeg.^ 
Odali    Carenos  rendition 

Maria"  '*"„LfS^ramltic  soprano  and 
Miss  Careno  a  dramauc  ^  ^^^^ 

who  has  sung  V^  f\^^^  Mary  Scott,  at 
companied  by  ^fJ,°/J|ram  which  con- 

«?.  & 

juies  TCpller    Ginevra  RoDert, 

S^on  r^Ua^y  -'^-^ 
popular  comedians   offe  tnei 
l"fll:PJ°^^m"?-  ''^Mickey    Lewis  and 


Colonial  Theatre  — "Simba,"  a  film 
record  of  the  Martin  Johnson's  expedi- 
tion into  Africa,  is  an  amusing  and  in- 
structive film.  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  nice 
flare  for  showmanship  which  makes  the , 
instructive  part  of  this  film  painless 
and  enjoyable.  Mrs.  Johnson,  a  jolly, 
likeable  person,  runs  neck  and  neck 
with  the  Simba  (lions)  for  film  recogni- 
tion, and  the  contest  rather  favors  Mrs. 
Johnson.  What  a  calm  little  person 
she  is  with  an  elephant  or  a  lion  charg- 
ing at  her  from  one  angle  and  a  camera 
from  another  angle.  Mrs.  Johnson 
merely  raises  her  gun  without  chang- 
ing  her  expres.sion,  and  the  animal  rolls  I 
over  like  a  leaf  before  a  wind.  "Never  i 
in  the  history  of  the  species,"  says  Will- 
iam McFee.  "has  the  female  been  so 
much  more  deadly  than  the  male." 

The  photographv  of  this  film  is  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  interesting.  One  does  get 
fairly  familiar  with  the  Johnsons  before 
the  last  reel,  but  it  is.  all  in  all,  rather 
homey.  One  is  also  made  to  realize 
that  the  taking  of  these  reels  was  no 
mere  picnic.  Elephants  and  lions  look 
calm  enough,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be 
reminded  that  a  shifting  of  the  wind, 
the  breaking  of  a  twig  would  end  the 
story. 

In  the  parade  of  African  life  are 
many  rare  and  unusual  animals.  One. 
the  sable  antelope,  has  never  be.ore 
been  photographed,  according  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  all  of  the  animals  and 
many  birds  native  to  the  African  veld 
and  jungle  haVe  been  given  due  atten- 
tion  on  the  screen.  Many  times  these 
scenes  are  dramatic,  some  show  the  ani- 
mals at  close  range  and  the  subtitles 
carry  a  nice  humor  so  that  the  story 

I  unfolds  with  more  than  technical  skill. 

'  Natives,  also,  have  their  part  in  this 
film  story  of  African  life.  A  lion  hunt 
by  the  Lumbwa  tribe  of  Tanganyika. 
British  East  Africa,  is,  one  migiit  say, 
primitive  drama  with  the  magnificent 
combination  of  nature  study.  There  are 
thrilling  moments.  There  are  graceful 
moments.  One  sees  how  naturally  the 
native  bursts  into  dance  instead  of 
speech.  The  king  and  queen  of  this 
tribe  are  given  many  close-ups  before 
the  camera,  interesting  studies  of 
human  nature,  interesting  human  na- 
ture. 

The  film  should  be  put  down  as  a 
sincere  effort  to  bring  the  natural  charm 
of  Eastern  Africa  to  the  theatre.  If 
there  is  a  glorifying  of  the  exhibitors  by 
themselves  which  at  limes  seems  othet 
I  than  modest,  one  should  grant  them  thai, 
they  have  done  a  good  work,  have  faced 
flood,  famine  and  the  many  things  they 
tell  about  for  the  benefit  of  natural 
science,  one  should  allow  them  to  brag 
a  bit.  ' 

The  accompaniment  to  this  film  is  a 
well  arranged  phonographic  device.  Mr. 
Johnson  chats  with  its  help  and  a  song 
of  the  Safari  takes  a  few  minutes  from 
the  more  important  picture.  There  are 
many  scenes,  beautiful  scenes  in  which 
the  colored  film  is  used  to  advantage. 
The  cannibahstic  studies  and  other 
scenes  in  the  introductory  film  are  from 
other  of  the  Johnsons'  wanderings,  a 
sure  cure  for  the  wanderlust  so  that 
■  Simba"  is  a  nice  way  to  take  one's 
Africa.  C-  M.  D. 

FLORENCE  REED  STARS 
IN  BILL  AT  KEITH  S 

Appears  in  Comedy  Sketch  Entitled 
"Jealousj" 
Florence    Reed,    late    star    of  the 
Shanghai  Gesture,"  was  given  an  ova- 
tion when  she  made  her  debut  on 
Keith's  stage  last  night.   The  lines  the 
famous  actress  was  reciting  as  she 
'  :)ppeared,  were  drowned  In  the  ap- 
plause which  she  acknowledged  with  a 


ielieved    Him."     Mickey  Lewis 
Jimmy  Winthrop  are  two    ive  y 
npr<?  in  a  dance  number,  -^^^  jj^. 
Cld-"renowned  contortion^^^^^ 
audience  ga.spmg  at  f^m 
his  body;,         °"'ood  act  and  tosses 

Triat^^'plcti^lirconclude  the 
nroeram. 


Milton  Sills  Stars  in  Film! 
from  Jack  London  Book 


inherited  The  whole  estate:  thaflhere 
'are  medallions  in  the  hoi^e  pnceless  ( 
works  of  art  attributed  to  Leonardo  da 
VinCi,  which  Maurice  Proposes  to  sell 
to  a  Yankee  millionaire;  that  there  is 
a  family  ghost,  a  white  man,  who 

come  even  if  he  has  not  read  the  titles 
of^haoter'^-  The  Theft  at  the  Masked 
Ball  The  Murder  in  the  Museum.  The 
Shot  in   the   Clearing,  Chuchundra's 
bX   The  Otophone,  not  to  mention 
?^Wamasa  Sword    Our  reader  w.l 
be  nleasingly  mystified;  will  sup  full  of 
suic'^des  and  murders;  will  be  amazed 
bv  the  "rare  form  of  nervous  disease, 
and  despair  of  working  out  the  solution 
of  all  that  baffles  inquiry.    But  there  i.., 
?iir  rlinton     He's  the  man  to  unravel, 
fhe  UngleS  sk"n;  good  Sir  Clinton  who! 
tens  hoi  he  did  it,  pausing  in  his  nar- 
ration only  to  light  a  cigarette  , 
'^It  s  a^  unusull,  ingenious  story,  this 
"Tragedy  at  Ravensthorpe."    Mi.  Con-| 
nineton  says  in  a  prefatory  note:  'Ths, 
characters  places  and  events  described 
fn  this  book  are  entirely  imaginary  and 
have  no  connection,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct with  anv  real  persons,  places  oi 
eS  "    This  note  seems  to  us  super- 

fluous.    j 

"Red  Rust"  is  a  serious  study  of 
Swedish  pioneers,  their  trials,  tribula-| 
tions  and  final  triumph  over  land  and 
forest  in  Minnesota,  the  story  might  be 
caUed  an  epic  of  wheat.  Mrs.  Cannon 
b^rn  at  St  Paul.  Minn.,  graduate  o 
Radcliffe,  mountain  climber,  the  wife  of 


Uant,  natural,  revealing  dialogue  could 
write  the  lines  given  to  Dr.  Loebell  at 
the  end — "the  physical  condition  Is  sim- 
ply the  chorus  of  its  atoms"— "there  are 
more  things  in  the  woman  heart  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  Materia  Medica." 
O  Mr.  Kelly! 

«Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire"  at  Pea-' 
body  Playhouse 


(arf 


,  Dill 


Screen  personalities  are  often  at  vari- 
ance with  the  real  personaUty  of  thei 
actor  who  assumes  them. 

In  no  one  is  the  difference  so  marked 
as  in  the  personality  of  Milton  Sills  on 
and  off  the  screen.  In  the  films  Sills  is 
I  the  virile,  out-of-door  man.  a  miner,  a  I 
1  lumberjack,  a  sailor  or  something  of  the 
Uort  Off  the  screen  he  is  still  virile  and 
I  spends  some  time  out  of  doors,  but  thare 
■  the  likeness  ends.  For  Sills  is  a  studious  i 
man  of  extraordinary  education  and  a^ 
variety  of  talents  aside  from  acting.  A 
musician  and  a  profound  student  ofj 
philosophy.  Sills  has  a  large  number  of, 
interests  outside  the  screen.  i 
None  of  these  interests,  however,  keep 
him  from  excelhng  in  the  .  type  of! 
ciTracter  which  has  made  him  such  a 
popular  star  and  in  '  Burning  Daylight 
the  Jack  London  story  recently  fJmed 
by  First  National,  he  is  said  to  create 
h'ii  best  role  in  many  month. 
■^  Tte  picture  is  billed  as  the  feature 
attraction  at  the   Washington  Street 
and  ScXy  square  Olympias    for  the 
week  beginning  March  18. 


TWO  novels  of  a  widely  different  char- 
acter are  published  by  Little,  Brown 
actei  a      H  „       corneha  I 

&  Company:    Red  Rust, 
James  Cannon,  and  "Tragedy  at  Ra 
vensthorpe."  by  J.  J-  Conn.ngton. 

"Tragedy  at  Ravensthorpe  is  an  al- 
luring title.  Tragedy;  Ravensthorpe,  an 
estat:  named  after  a  bird  of  ill  ornenj. 
The  titles  of  Mr.  Connmgtons  other 
I  novels  tempt  a  reader  of  robberies  and 
I  murders:  "Death  at  Swathling  Court  - 
'"Swathhng"  suggests  dark  doings  even 

murders  in  the  garden  of  country 

Talisman"-did  it  bring  danger  to  the 
Luse  the  wearer,  the  PO-essor? 

yet  the  opening  of  ^lagedy  ai 
vensthorpe"  is  mild,  the  seeKer  a 
thrills  and  horrors  might  think  it  tame^ 
Much  depends  in  stories  ^^e 
on  the  first  sentence,  or  at  least  the 
fir^t  naee  Homer  has  been  praised  for 
fl^f  fi'r^f  line^'of  the  "Iliad;'  Then  there 

J^l^i^J^i^^^/Sfs^sSlhi^^ 

^«C^n°nSr-^^^^^^ 
once  Cecil  Chacewater  saymg  to  Sir 

Irlunds:  "Got  fixed  up  m  your  new 

Se-^rom^Vr>^^4i 
So^oS1h^^|ofJi|^a% 

incidents-but,  stay:  .  kn°^„„"}^^ie  of 
Clinton  is  the  new  c^^'ef  constable  oi 
the  county;  that  he  is  curious  (on  the 
I  seventh  page)  about  the  weira  lairy 
houses"  seen  in  many  places  on  the 
trrrTimds-  that  there's  a  pool  full  of 
fharp  spikes  of  rock  jutting  up  from! 
the  bottom  nearly  100  feet  below  paved 
around  with  a  marble  balustrade  and 
pedestals  carrying  life-sized  rnarWe 
statues  facing  the  gtilf  below  that  &r 
niintnn  is  not  easy  in  his  mmd  aoout. 
fhe  masked  ball  in  honor  of  Joan  com- 
nl  to  age;  that  Cecil  speaks  bitterly  | 
1  about  hil  older  brother  Maurice,  who 


Dr.  Cannon,  professor  of  P.^yf  ^^^^i 
Harvard  University,  writes  in  tte  novel 
of  what  she  has  seen  on  the  farm  lana» 
of  her  native  state,  and  of  the  mwer 
hardships  undergone  by  early  1mm  - 
eraX  It  is  her  studies  of  human  hfe 
fSIt  are  of  more  value  to  the  general 
e^der'Un  are  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  wheat-raising  with  its  disap 
pointments,  its  expectations 

The  hero  Of  the  story,  that  is  tne 
living  hero,  is  Matts  Swenson,  a  gent  e 
natient  boy  and  man,  curious  about 
Kals,  insects.  Plants;  m.sunders^^^^ 
thought  unpractical,  a  dreamer  by  his 
father  and  the  rough  neighbors  "xne 
boy    was    amazed,    shocked    by  the 
brutality  of  some  towards  their  wives, 
drudges  and  for  the  most  par  uncom- 
plaining.   Jensen,  for  example,  is  as 
1   nne  1  specimen  of  a  brute  as  anyone  in 
'   Zola's  "La  Terre."   The  portraits  of  the 
men  and  women  of  early  daj-s  are 
i   Wvidly  drawn,  and  not  with  superfluous 
riptail    On  the  other  hand,  the  wealth 
of  fnforma"tion  about  wheat  and  Matte's 
experiments  at  times  delaj's  the  story^ 
and  for  the  time  being  almost  dwaris 
the  characters.   One  might  say  of  these 
descriptions  that  wheat  grew  up  and 
choked  their  lives.    One  almost  w.she* 
that  Mrs.  Cannon  had  not  acquired  this 
agricultural  knowledge. 

This  seems  ungracious  when  one  thinka 
of  the  many  pages  describing  the  life 
and   nature   of    the   immigrants,  the 
rough  and  rude  beginnings,  the  narrow 
dwarfing  existence,  the  love  that  blazed 
.for  a  moment,  and  died  out,  as  in  the 
l  ease  of  crippled  Olga  and  worthless 
I  Karl;  the  awakening  Passion  of  tn-- 
sorelv  tried   Lena   Jensen;    the  final 
tragedy  and  posthumous  triumph  of 
Ss^  At  the  end  we_ find__the^^chief 
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Matts.    At  rne  ena  '  „ ,„ 

agronomist  having  the  /ay,  calling 
Matts's  widow  a  "nice  kind  of  woman. 


Matts  s  wiaow  a  "'v-c  „:L''t 
u'illing  to  name  after  him  the  wheat 
that  had  escaped  the  rust.  "As  long  as 
a  plough  is  used  on  the  soil  of  the 
state  this  wheat  will  be  grnwmj;  he  e 
But  Noves  who  stood  by  was  tn:  yJ"S 
of  what  more  the  uncomal^^in  ne  M-tts 
might  have  done.  "He  got  lots  out  of 
life  It's  the  rest  of  us  who  are  the 
losers." 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE— '  Alice-Sit-' 
By-the-Flre,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
bv  Sir  James  Barrle.  The  cast: 

/  „  CoUette  Eosseel  Humphrey 

Amy  t-oiieiio        Milton  Parsons 

Cosmo  Flni-a  TomaseUo 

Fanny  ■  Elizaheth  Pol"" 

Ginevra   Mlklred  Hatch 

Nurse  ;  jjas-da  JJereclith 

.Lannins  Humphrey 

Col.  Grey.    j,.„jn  Oowper 

Stenhen  Rollo  -  -^^  porterfield 

'  ""'T^  to  be  the  fashion  at  I^^s^nt 

^r^^  sucS  Tm^a^r  ?haffi 
maylf  possible,  appear  to  be  something 
mtlrely  different  from  what  we  had 
Wtherto  supposed  .they  ^^^^^^^.^^.^^ 
wp  have  "The  Taming  of  tne  smew  as 
TmSlc^^^^^^^^^^ 

iM^'i^'^^^yr^'th^ln^ 

th"e  pC^c/r  fan  afio?Hrem'  Eve^ 
^"k'rrf/fannStVite  escape  the  gene^ 
reformation  and  "Ai^^e-Sit-by-the-Fire 
goes  Tnto  the  furnace,  happily  to  come 
out  quite  unscathed.  , , 

What  if  in  the  past  Alice  was  heic 
to  be  more  important  than  her  daugh- 
ter and  accordingly  played  as  such;  i 
;  she  not  the  storm-centre  the  innocenl 
firebrand  that  sets  off  all  the  excitec 
ar^d  -Duttering  firecrackers?  She  can- 
not ^^rv  well  help  her  conspicuous  po- 
'  s^^on  nor  does  her  elevation  cause  th, 
res°  of  the  characters  to  suffer  m  th. 
it^k  It  seems  as  if  the  directors  o 
our  -^"heatre  must  have  been  needlessl: 
woniedrsuch  a  delightful  performanc 
as  last  night's  needs  "o  excuse^ 

For  all  the  advance  we  think  we  nav 
made  in  exposing  our  grandparents 
^rtUrentalily,  we  are  a  little  late  onth 
job  Long  since  the  last  moment  remno 
in    "Alice-Sit-By-The-Fire"    gave  thm^jj, 
death-blow  to  the  little  child's  reconah 
ation  of  its  erring  parents  so  successfvr  ... 
ly  that  all  the  moving  P'ctures  sine, 
cannot  make  it  anything  but  a  sourc 
of  rude  laughter.  „„ii„„ 
The  acting  last  evening  was  exce  era 
Not  for  a  moment  was  Aniy  conscious  <. 
her  absurdity.  Miss  ^^^f'^Ziut  A 
quite  convincing  and  delightful.  W 
jto-edith  was  equally  good  as  the  moth  ^  i,, 
who  hated  to  grow  old  and  as  j, 

^f?iT'"TL™esp^Tahy%isTpor^^ 
fi  d  -  aJ^Ve''bVSred^itUe  Slav,  m 
Richardson,  were  all  more  than  eg 
to  their  parts.  ^ 

PAGLIACCI"  GIVEN  AT  e,»j 
HOLLIS_ST.  THEATRE  ^ 

lecond  Act  of  "Martha"  Also  I 
1  Presented 

,era  company  presented  the  secOT 
t  of  "Martha"  la.t  "Jg^t  at  the  Hca 
:reet  Theatre,  ^fo^lowed  by ^  P^^^^^^^^ 
i^es^tasa^^nd^helm  and  Mes, 

r.Sac';^«i^ 
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There  was  no  lack  of  Latin  fev\  or,  I 
particularly  did  the  first  act  appear 
an  especially  agreeable  manner.^  J 
mKtincs  today  will  be  "Faust__ 


Little,  Brown  and  Company  have  pub- 
lished George  Kelly's  play  "Behold  the 
Bridegroom,"  which  is  now  to  be  seen 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre.   Is  it  better,  is 
it  fairer  to  a  dramatist  to  read  rather 
than  see  his  work  on  the  stage?  Mr 
Kelly  certainly  cannot  complain  of  th« 
manner  in  which  "Behold  the  Bride- 
^roSm"  is  performed.    Those  who  have 
feen  Miss  Anderson  and  her  colleagues 
'  might  perhaps  find  in  the  book  a  plausi- 
ble reason  for  Antoinette's  sudden  con- 
version, which  is  equalled  only  by  that 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to    Damascus.     "My    lamp    was  not 
trimmed  and  burning  when  he  cry  was 
raised-  and  so  I  mustn't  whine  if  I  am 
not  permuted  to  go  in-to  the  marriage 
suoner  "  In  the  performance  docs  one 
find  this  crv  raised  loud  enough  by 
ipenc^  Train?    He  does  not  cry  at 
all-  he  was  unconscious  that  his  looK 
was  one  of  disapproval.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  the  actor:  but  how  could  a  meie 
caller  show  facial  disapproval  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  ordinary  de 
rencv'>    It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Kelly 
"ho  wrote  the  first  act  of  this  play-- 
th°  Tuthor  of  "The  Show  Off'  and 
••rraie's  Wife"— could  so  soon  let  An- 
toinetle  escape  him:  substHute  another 
wnman  for  the  arrogant,  cynical,  rest 
leT  weary  yet  fascinating  creature  at 
the'bSing;  that  the  author  of  bnl- 


Misses  Hall  and  Beck.  Messrs.  Kil 
Newdall,  Hansen   Burt  Uppman 
Houston.  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro  r 
be  performed  tonight. 


Municipal  Antiques 
The  Home  and  School  Visi 
AsISciation  P-Ated  by  a  concert 
unusual  music  given  last  even^^  M 
Steinert  Hall.  For  itJ^^'^.^^^X  Ij^' 
had    arranged    a    P^oSiam  ou||, 

.nola  da  gamba  was  also  '^^^ 
Zighera  playing  tl^e  an«e^»t 
instrument  and  B.  ^igbeia  ^ 
panying  him.  Bach  s  sixth  Br! 
Lrg  concerto  was  heard  ., 
nrieinal  version,  foi  two  >i 
."  Sagamba.  two  cellos  and 

Here  was  a  program  to  atir 
musical  connoisseur,  an  oppo 
tn  hear  antique  music  in  its  W 
hig  played  on  the  instrume 
Uich  it  was  intended.  0»e 
pasilv  have  fancied  the  scene 


I  resouriefiil  iJoliiiciscii 
he  venders  of  such  choice 
fare.  But,  fortuuately  for 
us,  the  scene  was  nearer  at 
d  tlie  viola  da  Kamba  was 
to  display  it«  soft,  velvety 
e  Concerto  sounded  forth  its 
inal  timbres,  and  the  viola 
oncliisively  that  a  fine  vir- 
inherent  in  its  powers  as 
those  of  its  more  popular 
Ithe  violin, 
vierino,  contributing  a  more 
lote  to  the  proRram,  sanK 
icteristically  Russian  songs 
iance,  viRor  and  deftness. 
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ompositions  will  be  performed 
rst  time  at  the  .'Byraphony  con- 
week:  "Symplionic  Piece,"  by 
Mston  of  Belmont,  now  an  in- 
in  the  music  department  of 
University;  "Music  for  Orches- 
the  Hungarian,  Lazar,  whose 
;  A  Scherzo,"  was  performed 
.  season.  Neither  piece  has  a 
1,"  not  even  a  "motto."  Cham- 
c  by  Mr.  Piston  has  been  per- 
n  Paris,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
e  studied  the  violin  and  piano 
n,  and,  having  studied  theory 
iposition  at  Harvard,  ,/ent  to 
lere  iie  had  lessons  from  Nadia 
r.  Was  he  not  conductor  ol 
ian  Society  for  some  seasons? 
3f  this  new  composition,  written 
imer:  "The  style  is  contra- 
he  harmonic  idiom  is  polytonal, 
there  is  a  main  tonality,  D." 
.her  pienes  on  the  program  are 
Suite  arranged  by  Mottl  from 
Gluck's  "Alceste,"  "Iphigenia 
and  "Paris  and  Helen";  Schu- 
Symphoi.  /  No.  4  and  the  Suite 
travinsky's  "Fire-Bird."  The 
y  will  be  the  second  number  on 
ram. 

ORram  announced  for  the  con- 
t  week  is  as  follows:  E.  B.  Hill, 
ly  3  Plat  (first  performance) ; 
and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan 
m  <je";  Prelude  to  "The  Master- 
f  Nuremberg."  Paul  Kochanski, 
will  play  Bach's  violin  con- 
minor,  No.  1,  and  Ravel's  "Tzi- 
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ioke  last  Sunday  of  the  perfor- 
)y  the  Habimah  Company  of 
Dream"  at  the  Boston  Opera 
April  2,  for  the  benefit  of  Bos- 
t  Junior  Hadassah,  and  then 
■  Hadassah"  was  a  name  given 
on  account  of  her  fragrant 
r  and  personal  charm.  We  are 
to  Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Fink  for 
sting  account  of  the  Hadas- 
.levolent  activities. 


d  Lines: 
Joston  Unit  Junior  Hadassah 
sponsoring  the  only  appear- 
Boston  of  Habimah  Players  this 
■"^is  a  youthful  organization.  It 
in  its  own  years,  for  it  Is 
;e  1920  that  it  has  been  func- 
it  is  young  in  the  youth  of  its 
,  for  they  are  "Juniors."  Its 
ork,  too,  deals  with  the  young, 
it  is  because  of  these  things 
nior  Hadassah,  in  its  every 
able  to  maintain  a  zest  and 
freshness  of  outlook  and  a  firm 
that,  because  it  has  not  had 
5  for  developing  doubt  and  un- 
reaches  out  for  difficulties  to 


lestine  the  great  war  left  be- 
many  little  children  orphaned, 
by  disease,  undernourished  and 
in  many  ways  by  the  hard.ships 
There  was  sore  need  for  the 
,n  and  care  that  funds  and 
)rganization  might  provide.  It 
meet  this  situation  that  the 
Tadassah  was  organized, 
an  its  work  by  adopting  186 
It  inscribed  on  its  crest:  "Ha- 
A  Joyful  Mother  ot  Children." 
ed  itself  to  supply  these  chil- 
h  home  and  food,  with  cloth- 
ss  and  toy^,  with  every  requi- 
a  normal,  healthy  life,  until 
when  their  charges  should  be 
lorting.  Today  the  mem.jers  of 
;inal  group  are  making  their 
y,  but  with  the  better  equip- 
r  life  which  Junior  Hadassah 
n  them. 

5  Meier  Shfeyeh— a  rural  school 
ren— was  founded.  It  takes  on 
;es  of  both  home  and  school 
eing  developed  as  a  model  edu- 
institution.  It  accommodates 
e  hundred  boys  and  girls,  whose 
lence  of  spirit  and  willingness 
impress  every  visitor, 
is  another  phase  of  work 
he  furtherance  of  the  establish- 
the  Jew  in  Palestine  in  which 
1  co-operates.  This  Is  the  ef- 
jurchase  sufificient  of  the  land 
that  new  buildings,  new  settle- 


nients,  new  enterprisrt  nuy  be  promoted 
b>  the  Jews  on  land  owned  by  them. 

I  In  America,  Junior  Hadassah  endeav- 
ors to  help  its  members  to  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  problems 
which  Palestine  confronts  and  presents. 
She  seeks  to  equip  these  young  women 

jwith  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
people  from  earliest  times,  to  stimulate 
them  to  an  Interest  in  current  events 
and  to  link  these  lessons  with  their  ef- 
forts abroad.  To  see  their  goal  clearly, 
to  throw  upon  it  the  light  of  the  past 


I  rrts  offer 
bccoiiu:   acquainted   v,.lli  i:)u  .i 

well  played,  advantages  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  In  the  first  place  the  programs 
are  carefully  made.  Here  one  finds 
music  that  will  appeal  to  a  junior  au- 
dience, and  there  is  little  wonder  at 
the  enthusiasm  it  in.spires.' 

Mr.  Burgin  has  won  whole-hearted 
approval  from  his  young  audience.  His 
straightforward  manner,  as  well  as  his 
musicianliness,  has  gained  him  his  lau- 
rels, by  no  means  an  easy  task  with  criti- 
cal young  people,  who  are  more  intuitive 


and  to  understand  with  full  sympathy 

the  problems  which  are  being  slowly         gj,  average  group  and  many  times 


.'olved  today,  toward  these  things  does 
Hadassah  pursue  her  cultural  program 


less  charitable.  Rapt  and  interested  at- 
This  year,  to  further  both  Its  prac-  tention,  unvarnished  applause  and  keen 
tical  and  cultural  purposes,  the  Boston  delight  are  the  rewards  of  the  Boston 
Unit  Junior  Hadassah  is  presenting  c-vmnhonv  from  voung  Boston  and  who, 
Habimah  Players  at  the  Boston  Opera  bympnony  iioi.i  ^  b 
House  on  the  evening  of  April  2.  They  knowmg  children,  wUl  say  that  that  is 
I  j  will  give  "Jacob's  Dream,"  a  play  by  not  the  greatest  praise  possible. 
'Richard  Beer-Hofmann.  It  has  for  its  T^e  entire  program  was  enjoyed  ye«- 
:  theme  the  story  from  Genesis,  but  de-  ^     „    j^^^ian  war  dance  from 

I  parts  from  it,  in  the  third  act,  when  "'-'^  ,.,  v.  j  t  v, 

I I  Jacob  dreams.  It  is  here  that  the  play  the  "Suite  Primeval  had  to  ne  le- 
becomes  opera:  music  joins  hands  with  peated.  There  was  not  a  greater  numoer 
text  to  symbolize  the  sufferings  of  hu-  of  young  men,  than  what  used  to  oe  ine 
manity  as  it  makes  its  way  through  life  gentler  sex,  in  the  audience,  so  one 
—seeking  God  and  clinging  to  Him,  might  say  that  the  fascination  ot  tne 
though  His  ways  be  beyond  understand-  music  itself  appealed.  The  sympnonic 
ing.    The  presentation  lends  itself  to  poem,   "Finlandia,"   was   perhaps  tne 

-  -         next  favorite,  with  the  rest  of  the  ex- 

cellent selections  holding  their  own  In 
turn.  For  an  example  of  the  romantic 
music.  Dreaming  was  a  happy  thought. 
Musical,  not  too  long  and  famihar, 
enough  so  that  a  keener  appreciation 
of  Glozounov  and  Pierne  was  sure  to  be. 
That  is  the  way  with  mice  and  men,  and 
so  perhaps  their  children.     C.  M.D. 

BENIAMINO  RICCIO  IN 
JORDAN  HALL  RECITAL 

Beniamino  Ricclo,  a  baritone  of 
beautiful  voice,  some  technical  skill  and 
a  considerable  warmth  of  style,  gave  a 


the  imusual  in  interpretation  and  Ha- 
bimah Players  bi'ing  it  to  a  peak  in  the- 
atrical performance. 

FRANCES  SHARP  FINK. 

Raymond  C.  Robinson,  organist,  will 
give  a  recital  tonight  in  King's  Chapel 
Cards  of  admission  may  be  obtained 
from  King's  Chapel  house,  27  Marlboro 
street. 

 ...  

Lucie  Stern,  a  14-year-old  pianist,  will 
play  in  Jordan  hall  tonight.  When  she 
was  6  years  old  she  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  Berlin  Hochschule.  "She  was 

the  youngest  pupil  ever  admitted  to  that  -   -     .  ,  ^  •     ,    j  -  u  ii  -uo 

institution."  Her  mother  took  her  three  recital  last  night  m  Jordan  hall.  He 
years  ago  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  s^ng  a  list  of  distinguished  airs  by  Mo- 
-  v     .  ^^^^^  Handel,  Martini,  Verde  and  Bora- 


has  studied  with  Josef  Hofmann.  She 
made  her  debut  in  New  York  in  April, 
1925;  has  appeared  twice  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia orchestra  and  given  recitals  m 
European  cities.  Her  program  for  to- 
night includes  Cesar  Franck's  "Prelude. 
Choral  and  Fugue."  Beethoven's  Sonata 
op.  Ill,  four  pieces  by  Chopin,  and 
pieces  by  Chasins,  Dvorsky  (Hofmann), 
Stravinsky,  Liszt  and  her  own  "Slavonic 
Air." 

Lucia  Chagnon,  soprano,  who  has 
studied  with  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  givsn 
concerts  in  London,  Paris  and  other  Eu- 
ropean cities,  will  sing  Saturday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  hall.  The  composers  tc 
be  represented  are  Scarlatti,  Pergolesi, 
Carissimi,  G-  Faure,  Rubinstein,  Severac, , 
Gretchaninov,  Chopin-Viardot,  Beetho- 
ven, Schumann,  Shuk,  Quitter,  Ganz,  St 
Leger,  Golde. 

Mr.  Rachmaninov  will  give  the  after- 
noon concert  in  Symphony  hall  next  < 
Simday.  The  People's  Symphony  orches- 
tra will  play  in  Jordan  hall  that  after- 
noon, and  the  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club 
will  give  a  concert  at  the  Boston  Art 
Club. 

The  program  of  the  Flute  Players' 
Club  comprises  cjiamber  music  by  Mali- 
piero,  Pierne  and  d'Indy,  with  Hlnde- 
mith's  "Die  junge  Magd"  for  voice  (Clau- 
dlne  Lleve)  flute,  clarinet  and  string 
quartet,  and  songs  by  Schreker  and 
Schumann. 

TO  REPEAT  YOUNG 
PEOPITSCONCERT 

Last  of  the  Season  by  Boston 
Symphony  This  Afternoon 


The  third  and  last  of  the  young 
people's  concerts  of  the  season  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  will  be  re- 
peated this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock, 
Richard  Burgin,  concertmaster  of  the 
iorchestra,  conducting.  The  program 
iwas  as  follows:  Weber,  overture  to 
"Oberon";  Glazounov,  scherzo  from  the 
Isymphony  in  B  flat  major.  No.  5,  op.  55; 
I  Schumann,     Traumerel  (Dreaming): 


Beethoven,  Turkish  march  from  "The 
Ruins  of  Athens";  Sibelius,  "Finlandia," 
symphonic  poem;  Pierne,  March  of  the 
Little  Lead  Soldiers;  Skilton,  Indian 
war  dance  from  the  "Suite  Primeval"; 
Rossini,  overture  to  "William  Tell." 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  young  people 
to  hear  music,  excellent  music,  played  by 
such  an  organization  as  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchesira.  At  an  age  when 
music  is  sure  to  make  an  impression. 


din.  He  planned  to  sing  songs  as  wen, 
an  English  group  and  one  by  Russian 
composers.  Max  Rabinovitch  furnished 
him  with  helpful  accompaniments. 

LUCIE  STERN  HEARD  I 

Lucie  Stern,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
last  evening  in  Jordan  hall.  Her  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Cesar  Franck,  pre- 
lude, chorale  and  fugue.  Beethoven, 
Sonata  op  III  (without  pause) .  Chopin, 
ballade,  P  minor;  valse,  E  minor;  noc- 
turne, P  sharp  minor;  polonaise,  A  flat. 
Chasins,  A  Shanghai  Tragedy.  Dvor- 
sky, Penguine.  Stravinsky,  Danse  Russe 
from  "Petrouchka."  Lucie  Stem,  Sla- 
vonic air.  Liszt,  tarantella,  Venezia  e 
Napoli. 

This  pianist  is  14  years  old  and  has 
an  enviable  record  as  a  child  prodigy. 
She  won  the  scholarship  in  the  Berlin 
Hochschule  when  she  was  but  6,  and 
was  the  youngest  pupil  ever  admitted 
to  that  institution.  She  studied  under 
Leonid  Kreutzer  and  was  soon  heard  in 
recitals  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  Three 
years  ago  she  was  accepted  as  a  schol- 
arship pupil  by  Josef  Hofmann,  and  the 
recital  last  evening  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

Having  appeared  twice  as  soloist  with 
the  Philadelphia  orchestra,  and  having 
made  her  debut  in  New  York  in  April, 
1925,  it  would  Seem  that  the  time  to 
shear  Lucie  Stem  of  her  prodigy  habila- 
ments  had  arrived.  She  has  a  dignity 
which  robs  her  frock  of  its  intention, 
and  a  technique  which  will  assure  her 
of  serious  attention  in  musical  circles. 

The  Beethoven  sonata  was  a  too  am- 
bitious selection  for  her  program.  Shoula 
this  ever  be  attempted  in  recital  by 
any  but  mature  and  experienced  play- 
ers? Masters  of  the  art  of  the  piano'' 
The  Franck  prelude,  chorale  and  fugue 
was  also  not  altogether  successful,  but 
the  Chopin  group  showed  this  pianist 
to  have  a  charming  and  fluent  ease,  and 
an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  vim 
when  it  seemed  necessary.  There  wer: 
moments  of  gentle  attention  paid  her 
nocturne,  and  she  achieved  a  pleasing 
rhythm  in  the  Liszt  tarantella.  Inter- 
pretation will  probably  grow  warmer 
with  the  years,  a  little  expanding  of  hei 
extreme  politeness  to  her  music  will 
make  it  more  interesting,  coupled  as 
it  will  be  with  the  excellent  technique 
she  has  at  her  command  at  present. 

One  composition  written  by  her  teach- 
er was  on  her  program,  Penguine — M. 
Dvorsky  is  none  other  than  Josel  Hof- 
mann— and  one  composition  of  her  own, 
a  Slavonic  air.  A  large  audience  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically.       C.  M,  D. 


A  MARCH  REQUIEM 
("Non  Mortuus  Est  .   .    .  .") 
White  Toad  a-slope  to  the  west. 

And  a  bleak  March  sun 
And  a  quiet  fold  wherein  to  rest 
When  the  day's  work's  done. 

Smooth  turf  and  grey  stx>ne. 
And  an  old  yew's  shade — 


VwK  iL  uace  iiiL  .i  prayed,  j 

Packed  cloud  and  scurrying  rain, 

And  the  hills'  clear  cold— 
And  a  hint  of  the  spring  that  comes 
again 

On  Cottiswold.  , 

I  Warm  flow'r  In  the  bud's  duress, 
That  .shall  blow  to  the  sky-r 

And  love  and  service  and  faithfulness 
That  do  not  die. 

I  NORAH  RICHARDSON. 

This  word  "gadget"  will  rot  let  us 
leep.  Why  are  the  lexicographers  and 
he  etymologists,  compilers  of  orthodox, 
dialect,  slang  dictionaries,  so  dumb? 
Has  the  word  a  shady  origin  like  the 
good  old  song  "Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay"? 
Perish  the  thought!  A  correspondent 
writes  that  "gadget"  is  synonymous 
with  "thingumbob."  Now  "thingumbob," 
"thingum,"  "thingummy,"  "thingum- 
ajig," are  all  gravely  discU-ssed  In  the 
huge  Oxford  dictionary,  with  a  wealth 
of  illustrative  quotations  from  Otway 
(1680)  to  the  London  Times  (1904): 
"Mr.  Thingummy,  the  birdstuffer."  Why 
this  favoritism? 

E.  P..  J."  writes  to  us  about  "gadget" 
Should  not  this  be  spelled  'gagat'?  If 
so  it  is  of  very  ancient  lineage.  The 
Romans-Britons  carried  on.  if  they 
did  not  originate  the  manufacture  cf 
personal  ornaments  from  a  material 
they  called  'gagates'  or  jet,  as  It  is 
now  known.  These  'gagates'  were  turned 
on  a  lathe.  Evidences  of  long  continued 
manufacture  are  found  on  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  on  the  coast  of  Dorset.  The 
Venerable  Bede  describes  the  'gagates' 
as  being  in  his  time  an  Important  pro- 
duction of  Britain:  speaks  of  its  quality, 
when  burnt,  of  driving  away  serpents, 
and  tells  us  how,  when  warmed  with 
rubbing.  It  has  the  same  attractive 
quality  as  amber."  E.  R.  J.  quotes 
Bede's  Latin,  says  that  this  account  is 
taken  almost  literally  from  Caius  Julius 
Solinus.  (He  was  a  Latin  grammarian 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century.)  And  he  adds  that  all  of  this 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Celt, 
the  Roman  and  the  Saxon"  by  Thomas 
Wright  (London,  1892). 

Now  the  word  "gagates,"  a  kind  of 
bitumen  or  jet,  is  good  Ciceronian  Latin. 
Pliny  the  Elder  knew  all  about  gagates 
which  was  cast  up  by  the  sea  at  full 
tide  on  the  island  of  Leucola.  We 
quote  from  Philemon  Holland's  transla- 
tion of  Pliny's  account  of  this  black, 
light,  brittle  substance,  which,  rubbed, 
gave  out  a  strong  savor.  "Locke  what 
letters  are  imprinted  in  it  into  any  ves- 
sel of  earth,  they  will  neuer  be  got  out 
again:  whiles  it  burneth  it  yeelds  a 
smel  of  brimstone:  but  a  wonderfiU 
thing  it  is  of  this  jeat  stone,  that  water 
will  soone  make  it  to  flame,  and  oile 
will  quench  it  againe:  in  burning,  the 
perfume  thereof  chaseth  away  serpents, 
land  recouvers  women  lying  in  a  trance 
Iby  the  suffocation  or  rising  of  the 
Imother:  the  said  smoke  discouereth 
the  falling  sicknesse  and  bewraieth 
whether  a  young  damsell  be  a  maid  or 
no:  being  boiled  in  wine,  it  helpeth  the 
tooth  ache;  and  tem.pered  v;ith  wax  it 
cures  the  swelling  glandules  called  the 
Kings  euile.  They  say  that  Physitians 
vse  this  jet  stone  much  in  their  sor- 
ceries, practised  by  the  means  of  red 
hot  axes,  which  they  .'call  Axinomantia; 
for  they  affirme,  that  being  cast  there- 
upon, it  will  burn  and  consume,  if 
what  v/e  desire  and  wish  shall  happen 
accordingly." 

Axinomancy  was  also  used  to  discover 
thieves  or  a  treasure.  They  who  wish 
to  practice  this  pleasing  art  will  find 
full  information  in  the  "Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Occultes"  published  by  the 
Abbe  Migne  in  the  "Encylopedie  Theo- 
logique."  Rabelais  knew  of  this  divina- 
tion. 

Now  gagates  is  no  doubt  a  useful 
substance,  and  It  should  always  be  in 
the  house  ready  for  use,  but  we  fail  to 

I  see  any  connection  between  this  species 

I  of  jet  and  "gadget." 

Perhaps  Mr.  James  W.  Flanders  cf 
Biddeford,  Me.,  will  come  to  our  aid.  "I 
had  occasion  to  write  to  a  firm  in  Glas- 
gow, Brown,  Son  &  Ferguson,  Ltd.,  nau- 
i  tical  publishers,  for  one  of  their  books, 
Brown's  'Knots  and  Slices'  by  Capt. 
'jutsum.  In  the  course  of  reply  dated 
I  Feb.  7  one  W.  Hall,  for  the  firm,  says: 
I  'The  writer  of  this  letter  has  had  some 
experience  of  knot-tying  and  it  may  in- 
1  terest  you  to  know  that  we  learned  our 
knots  from  actually  tied  knots  that  were 
nailed  on  to  a  large  board.  This  board 
was  painted  black  and  was  divided  into 
small  squares  by  white  lines.  Tacked 
on  to  each  square  there  was  a  thin  rope 
knot,  with  the  name  of  the  knot  above 
it  If  you  are  Interested  in  knotting  to 
tiiis  extent,  this  is  a  very  useful  gadget 
to  make.'  ...  I  have  since  ordered 
the  book  referred  to,  also  others,  and  in 
so  doing  spoke  of  the  word  'gadget'  as 
being  new  to  me.  Whether  they  will 
refer  to  it  in  sending  my  order  X.  do  not 
know.  In  uew  of  your  article,  I  am 
hoping  they  will.  .  .  .  Wp  b«.vp  the 
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Why. 

f  est 


pressious  'some  such  device,'  'contriv-  I 
„nce,'  'arrangement'  or  'get-up,'  etc.  j 
The  last,  'get-up,'  seems  to  be  the  near-  i 
est   and  quite   a  near   approach  to 

gadget.' "  ^   I 

PEGASUS  HOBBLED  i 
Oh'  I  might  make  a  little  rhyme  . 

Of  moonlight— roses— lovers'  Ups!  , 
You'd  much  prefer  I'd  use  the  time 
To  make  potato  chips!  ; 

Oh'  I  might  sing  of  sun  and  shade—  [ 
Of  brooks  that  seek  the  sea;  | 

But  you  had  rather  I  had  made 
Croquettes  for  tea ! 

What  price  a  poet  to  a  man! 

Though  songs  be  low  and  sweet. 
There's  never  song  been  writ  that  can 

Compete  with  things  to  eat! 

MARJORIE  F.  'W. 

Things  remind  us  that  when  a  man 
named  "Bugg"  was  charged  in  a  Lon- , 
rlon  court  with  burglary,  the  counsel  | 
'or  the  prosecution  "said  he  had  been  | 
■  sked  to  explain  tliat  it  was  the  cus-  j 
lom  of  members  of  the  man's  family  , 
o  pronounce  the  name  as  if  it  spelt 
Bewje.'"  at  should  be  remembered 
;!iat  "bug"  In  higher  and  lower  strata  of 
London's  society  means  "bedbug,"  the 
insect  which 
"Tiiough  it  has  no  wings  to  fly, 
It  gets  there  just  the  same.") 
A  Manchester  wlter  was  amused  by 
Bewje"  for  "Bugg." 
"If  Cholmondeley  Is  pronounced 
Marchbanks'  and  a  man  with  a  name 
like  'Marjoribanks'  is  allowed  to  call 
himself  'Pepys'  (though  the  question 
how  'Pepys'  is  to  be  pronounced  re- 
mains stiil  undecided),  is  it  not  per- 
fectly permissible  for  a  man  called  Bugg 
10  call  liimself  'Bewje'?  The  only  pos- 
sible protest  would  come  not  from  coun- 
sel or  judge  or  jurymen,  but  from  poets, 
who  might  very  reasonably  protest  that 
Uie  only  thing  that  rhymes  with  'Bewje' 
is  'huge,'  whereas  there  are  any  number 
of  rhymes  to  'Bugg,'  right  away  from 
:omantic  words  like  'snug'  and  'hug' 
down  to  cold  and  disapproving  mono- 
syllables like  'shrug'  and  'smug.' 
"  "By  all  means  let  Mr.  Bugg  and  his 
family  call  themselves  'Bewje.'  And  if 
ihere  should  happen  to  be  a  Mr.  Flea  in 
this  island  let  him  and  his  descendants 
call  themselves  'Play'  (or  possibly 
•friaye'),  henceforward — and  all  the 
Hogges  shall  be  Hojes,  and  all  the 
Smellies  entitled  to  the  rank  and  style 
of  Smylie."  .  _  _ 


20TH  CONCERT 


By  PHn-IP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevltzky,  conductor,  gave  the  20th  . 
concert  of  its  47th  season  yesterday  af- 
ternoon In  Symphony  hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Gluck-Mottl,  Bal- 
let Suite  No.  2;  Schumann,  Symphony 

I  No.  4,  D  minor;  Piston,  Symphonic 
Piece;  Lazar,  Music  for  Orchestra; 
Stravinsky,  suite  from  the  ballet,  "The 
Fire-Bird."   The  pieces  by  Piston  and 

I  Lazar  were  played,  for  the  first  time 

1  anywhere. 

'    The  chief  feature  of  the  concert  was 
the  romantic  interpretation  of  Schu- 
mann's romantic  symphony.    As  the 
years  go  by  certain  performances  re- 
main clear  in  the  memory,  as  Mr. 
Nikisch's  reading  of  this  symphony, 
which  was  on  the  program  when  he 
conducted  his  first  concert  in  this  city. 
The  symphony  has  since  been  often 
played,  but  never  as  it  was  then  per- 
formed, until  yesterday  afternoon.  Then, 
as  when  it  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Nik- 
isch,  there  was  no  remembrance  of 
Schumann's  faulty  instrumentation;  no  | 
one  recalled  the  old  reproach  that  this 
composer  thought  his  music  for  the 
piano  and  afterwards  endeavored  la- 
boriously to  provide  it  wit'n  an  orches- 
tral dre^.    Certain  conductors,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  alleged  defects,  were 
unable  to  rectify  them.  They  either  con- 
ducted in   a   perfunctxjry,  pedestrian 
manner,   as   one   saying; "No   one  of 
Schumann's  symphonies  was  oa  the ' 
program  last  season.    I  suppose  it  is  , 
high  time  to  let  the  audience  hear  i 
one;"  or,  having  the  best  will  in  the  i 
world,  they  themselves  were  not  of  a  | 
poetic  nature,  so  the  romanticism  of  ; 
the  work  escaped  them. 

Now  this  symphony  is  charged  with 
passion,  with  here  and  there  yearning, 
i  aspiring  thoughts  of  one  enamored  of  a 
I  beautiful  ideal;  with  the  tender,  wistful 
1  melancholy  that  is  peculiar  to  Schu- 
:  mann,  a  melancholy  different  from  that 
which  is  Schubert's  own,  diilerent  from 
VtaX  which  with  Tchaikovsky  is  of 
close  kin  to  gloom  and  despair.  Nor  is 
the  melancholy  of  Schumann's  to  be 
found  only  in  the  Romanza  of  this  sym- 
phony.   The  lyrical  thought  is  fraught 


throughout  Wiin  meiancnoiy,  hence  tiie 
fascination  of  the  work. 

In  the  stormy  out'jursts  the  composer  . 
^eems  wishing  to  arouse  himself;  to 
play  the  man;  but  even  In  the  Trio  of 
the  Scherzo,  he  dreams  again  a  dream 
of  unattainable  happiness. 

All  this  was  felt  by  Mr.  Koussevltzky, 
who  gave  the  music  full  expression,  and, 
as  the  orchestra  played  as  if  inspired, 
the  performance  was  pure  music  that 
moved  the  soul  by  the  revelation  of  \ 
beauty — for  melancholy  can  be  the  pur-  i 
suit  of  loveline. — and  by  rhythmic  in-  ' 
tensity  and  passion. 

Mottl  arranged  his  suite  from  music 

in  three  of  Giuck's  operas;  arranged  it 

discreetly,  artistically,  without  an  undue 

attempt  to  modernize  the  charming  airs 

and  the  stately  march.    How  delightful 

is  this  old  music  in  its  melodic  grace, 

compelling    simplicity,    direct  appeal! 

Here  was  no  need  of  the  stage  and  the 

dancers  of  the  18th  century — dancers 

whose  art  would  seem  strange  today. 

Ballet  music  began  the  concert,  ballet: 

music  ended  it.   Is  it  not  possible  that  I 

Giuck's  airs  will  give  pleasure  in  the ! 

concert  hall  when  Stravinsky's  "Fire- 1 
—   , 

Bird"  •will  not  be  heard  there?    "With  j 
the  exception  of  the  scene  of  the  Prin- 
cesses playing  with  the  Golden  Apples 
and  the  Berceuse,  the  music  calls  loudly  j 
for  the  stage.  Even  in  the  theatre  much  | 
of  it  might  seem  older  than  Giuck's  as 
far  as  melodic  invention  is  concerned.  I 
Mr.  Piston,  a  New  Engiander,  and  Mr.  ; 
Lazar,  a  Rumanian,  were  both  bom  in  j 
1894.  Mr.  Piston  studied  ir;  Boston,  at  t 
Harvard,  later  in  Paris;  Mr.  Lazar  at 
Bucharest  and  Leipsic.  The  two  belong 
to  the  radical  wing  of  contempo'.-aneous 
composers.  Mr.  Piston  seems  to  be  ia 
the    experimental    stage,  influenced 
strongly  by  musical  beliefs  and  ten- 
dencies of  today.    Neither  one  of  these 
composers  seems  to  be  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  a  marked  feeling  for  melodic: 
beauty,    nor    anxious    to    acquire  it.j 
Rhythm  and  sudden  contrasts  between 
a  few  unimportant  measures  of  suavity} 
and  violent  orchestral  crashes  seem  to 
them  all  important.    Mr.  Lazar  is  at 
present  the  more  skilled  in  technic.  Mr. 
Piston  has  said  of  his  compcsition:  "The 
style  is  contrapuntal;    the  harmonic' 
idiom  is  polytonal,  although  there  is  a 
main  tonality."  But  man  cannot  live  and 
affect    musically    his    fellow-man  by 
counterpoint  alone,  even  when  ii  is  in 
the  better  manner  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
Handel  said  that  his  cook  knew  more  of' 
counterpoint  than  Gluck;  but  Handel, 
thj  great  melodist,  knev/  rnly  Giuck's 
early  works.  To  some  of  our  young 
musicians  no  doubt  the  music  of  that' 
master,  and  even  of  Schumann,  is  "Old 
i  Hat."    They  s'nun  sensuousness  and 
naked  beauty  as  "too  obvious."  To  them' 
rhythm,    especially   whe;i   it   is   ever  j 
[  changing  or  distorted,  is  the  grec-t  essen- 
tial. The  stars  have  rhytr.m;    l,ut  the 
1  sight  of  their  quiet  beauty — quiet    to  1 
'  those  of  us  on  eartli — rebukes  pettiness 
and  inspires  devotion.  They  do  not  fret 
and  rasp  the  nerves. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows ; 
Hill,  Symphony  in  B  flat  (first  per- 
formance); Wagner,  Prelude  and  Love- 
Death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde";  pre- 
lude to  "The  Mastersingers."  Paul 
Kochanski,  %'iolinist,  will  play  Bach's 
concerto.  No.  1,  A  minor,  and  Ravel's 


John  Galsworthy's  play,  "Escape,"  will  be  performed  tomorrow  night 
the  Plymouth  Theatre  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

The  play  was  written  in  this  country  while  Mr.  Galsworthy  was  &> 
Journing  at  Palm  Springs  in  the  Imperial  valley,  California.  On  his  retui  I  r 
Irom  California  he  gave  the  manuscript  to  Winthrop  Ames,  who  prompt!, 
accepted  it.  It  was  to  have  its  first  performance  in  this  country,  but  M 
Ames  v.'as  not  able  to  secure  the  actor  he  wished  for  the  chief  role.  Lec 
M.  Lion  had  secured  the  rights  for  England.  He  had  made  contracts  thi; 
lorced  the  first  performance  in  London.  This  performance  took  place  at  tl 
Ambassador  Theatre  on  Aug.  12,  1926.  The  play  was  received  enthusiasticall 
but  a  woman  in  the  gallery  shrieked  her  displeasure  and  accused  Mr.  Gal: 
Trorthy  of  propaganda  in  behalf  of  murderers.  In  London  the  part  < 
Matt  Denant,  an  escaped  convict,  a  decent  fellow,  who  had  been  imprisonc 
because  he  had  accidentally  killed  a  plain  clothes  man,  was  taken  by  Nichol: 
Hannen.  Mr.  Galsworthy  at  the  time  of  the  production  was  quoted  as  saj 
lug  that  "Escape"  would  be  his  last  work  for  the  stage. 


'FEEL  MY  PULSE' 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

"Feel  My  Pulse,"  starring  Bebe  Datt- 
lels,  a  film  comedy  made  from  au  origi- 
nal script  by  Howard  Emmett  Rogers, 
directed  by  Gregory  La  Cava  and  pre- 
sented at  the  MetropoUtan  Theatre  with 

the  following  cast:  Daniel*  \ 

Paramount  promised  something  en-  ] 
tirely  new  in  comedy  for  "the  dashing  j 
comedienne"  in  this  Pi^twe  and  tliey  \ 
have  succeeded  in  giving  pebe  Daniels 
a  chance  to  play  coniedy .  nf  t;£ally.  I 
pleasantly  and  without  straining  for  her 
points,  so,  one  might  say  "^at  this  is 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer  for   Miss   Daniels.  Comparable 
with  some  of  the  rarest  bits  m  motion 
pictures  are  the  scenes  of  M^ss  Daniels 
balancing  on  a  floating  plank  clutchuig 
her  medicine  bag  in  one  hand,  ner 
gentle  reminder  that  there  are  some 
.who  can  not  saU  for  even  a  short  dis- 
;tance  at  sea  without  regretting  it  and 
.  her  baiTage  of  barrels  and  bottles  at  tae 
rum-runners  grouped  beneath  stairs. 
1    With  these  scenes  to  Miss  DameWB 
1  credit,  the  blame  for  a  certain  amoun 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  production  in  London  Wi 
the  passage-at-arms  between  the  brilliant  dramatic  critic  of  the  Observe 
St.  John  Ervlne,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy.  The  former  had  said  in  a  warmly  &\ 
preciative  notice  of  the  play:  "It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  was  v 
to  his  old  trick  of  loading  the  dice  against  the  respectable  and  the  law  .  . 
The  law  is  made  to  appear  wrong  .  .  .  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  alwa; 
seemed  to  be  holding  the  balance  justly,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  holding  it  in  s 
prejudicial  a  manner  as  he  knows  how." 


In  the  prologue  of  the  play  Capt.  Matthew  Denant  was  walking  in  Hyc 
Park  when  a  girl  of  the  town  accosted  him.  Had  he  a  match?  He  lit  h 
Cigarette  and  listened  to  her  chatter.  Would  he  go  home  with  her?  No.  SI 
left  her  card  on  the  park  seat  and  was  walking  off  when  a  plain  clothi 
policeman  arrested  her.  She  said  she  had  not  annoyed  anybody.  Denai 
■upported  her  in  her  denial.  The  policeman  persisted,  and  Denant  struggle 
with  him.  The  policeman  was  hit  on  the  jaw.  As  he  fell,  his  head  struck  a 
iron  railing,'  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead.  Denant  was  sentenced  1 
Dartmoor:  five  years  of  penal  servitude. 
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Mr.  Galsworthy  in  his  open  letter  to  Mr.  Ervine  denied  that  he  ha 
"loaded  the  dice."  He  referred  to  the  article  on  "Homicide"  in  the  Encyelc 
paedia  Britannica:  "An  intent  to  resist  an  officer  of  police  in  the  executio 
of  his  duty"  equals,  in  law,  "malice  aforethought."  Matt's  offence  was  tech 
nically  murder.  Mr.  Galsworthy  quoted  from  the  same  article:  Matt  we 
saved  only  "by  the  exercise  by  the  jury  of  their  powers  to  convict  of  mar 
daughter  only— even  in  cases  where  they  are  directed  that  the  ollence  J 
murder  or  nothing." 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Galsworthy  said  that  "Escape"  is  a  story,  not  an  Indict 
ment  of  society.  "Only  the  author  can  know  the  mood  in  which  it  was  writ 
ten  (that— as  an  author  of  attainments  yourself— you  will  admit).  That  i 
provokes  thought  and  feeUng  and  sympathies,  this  way  and  that,  is  incidenta 
to  the  situations  and  types  chosen  and  developed.  I  have  no  convictions  a 
to  what  I  myself  should  do  if  I  met  an  escaped  ccmvict,  so  that  I  cannc 
even  desire  to  instruct  other  people." 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  Ervine's  remark  that  Matt  would  not  have  resisted 
the  officer ;  that,  making  him  do  this,  the  dramatist  perverted  human  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  play.  Mr.  Galsworthy  reminded  the  critic  tha. 
Matt  did  not  begin  the  struggle;  he  only  put  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  thi 
ofiScer,  who  then  seized  him.  "I  suggest  that  a  man  who  had  escaped  froii 
Germany  and  who  escapes  from  Dartmoor,  is  not  one  who  takes  thing' 
lying  down,  and  that  there  is  no  perversion  whatever  of  human  nature  ii 
he  scene  as  described  and  acted,  but  suggest  that  5'ours  is  the  perversioi 
)f  ,my  human  nature,  when  you  say  that  I  do  these  unscrupiilous  thing 
vith  my  characters  for  propaganda  purposes,  or  to  ring  the  bell  of  pity 
There  was  a  play  called  '  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World'  wherein  a  son 
f  you  remember,  'destroys  his  da'  before  the  curtain  rises;  there  was 
play  called  'Hamlet,'  where  a  man  destroys  his  brother  before  the  curtail 
rises.  How  arbitrary  are  these  deeds  on  which  to  found  plays!  You  woulf 
never  have  thought  that  Christy  Mahon  or  the  King  (as  afterwards  depicted; 
could  do  such  things.  I  take  it  you  have  swallowed  those  camels,  but  yot 
strain  at  this  gnat." 


In  the  course  of  his  flight  Matt  encounters  one  by  one  various  charac 
ters.  How  will  they  receive  the  hunted  man?  "Will  the  lady  who  finds  hiir 
under  her  bed  follow  her  first  instinct  of  self -protection,  and  give  him  up, 
will  she  boldly  adventure  in  his  cause  with  her  husband's  razor,  her  husband'.' 
waterproof  and  her  husband's  fishing  rod?  Will  the  farmer  and  his  labor- 
ers give  him  a  second  chance?  Will  the  magistrate  who  discovers  him  by  a 
trout  stream  wink  the  other  eye?  Will  Miss  Grace,  who  goes  to  church 
and  Miss  Dora,  who  goes  a-hunting,  lie  for  his  sake?  What  answer  wil 
the  parson  make  when  the  fugitive  asks  for  sanctuary?"  How  about  the 
little  girl  to  whom  Matt  gave  his  autograph?  And  those  at  the  picnic  party? 


When  "Escape"  was  produced  at  the  Booth  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Oct 
26,  1927,  the  part  of  Matt  was  taken  by  Leslie  Howard,  whose  performance 
was  warmly  and  unanimously  praised.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1893. 
bank  clerk,  he  joined  the  army.  Having  been  honorably  discharged,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1917,  when  he  toured  as  Jerry- in  "Peg 
o'  My  Heart  '  and  other  plays.  His  first  appearance  in  London  was  in  1918 
as  Ronald  Herrick  in  "Freaks."  Later  he  played  in  "The  Title,"  "Our  Mr 
Hepplewhite,"  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  "The  Young  Person  in  Pink,"  "East  If 
West."  His  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  on  Nov 
1,  1920,  as  Sir  Calverton  Shipley  in  '^Just  Suppose."  Since  then  he  has  been 
seen  in  "The  Truth  About  Blaydes,"  "Outward  Bound,"  "The  Green  Hat,' 
"Her  Cardboard  Lover"  and  other  plays. 

Austin  Trevor  took  the  part  of  the  Parson  in  London  and  New  York 


"Nocturne"  for  orchestra  by  Henry  F.  Gilbert  of  Cambridge  was  per 

   .  formed  for  the  first  time  on  March  16,  1928,  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  Pliiladel' 

of  crudity  and  even  J^^Jpanty  must^go  ^^^^  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  "guest"  conductor.   This  piece  written  in  1926^ 


'^oenes*  sh!)win°'^Mi^*Daiii^^^^  '^as  inspired  by  the  night-song  beginning:    "I  am  he  that  walks  with  theB' 1 

.     .   iiji,,  intnvifcitpri  and  f.pnripv  nnH  prnwinp'  nicrht-"  ir>  Wolf  \xrhifmon't.  "T  no,,.....       /->,.«...,"  I  edj 


I  patient  getting  mildly  intoxicated  and  tender  and  growing  night,"  in  Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass." 
the  subtitular  singing  of  "Sweet  Add-a-        Mr.  Gilbert  wrote  for  the  program-book  of  this  concert;  "I've 
I  line''  aroused  mirth  in  «l!^f^^^^^bSauio  wanted  to  write  something  on  that  beautiful  passage  from  Whitman. 
'  of  Mils'Daniels's  clever  way  of  playing  The  piece  is  filled  with  melody;  in  fact,  it  is  one  long  melody  from  beginning 


difficult  situation  was  too  long,  too  to  end.  Melody  is,  I  believe,  about  nine-tenths  of  music,  anyway.  I  am  much  "si 


I  enduring  for  comedy's  sweet  sake.  out  of  sympathy  with  most  of  the  artificial  complications  of  -musical  modem- 

i  fiirrreie^shfng^flLh  wWch  now  ^  "V-  Harmony,  counterpoint,  orchestration,  etc.,  are  mere  trimmings  (esped. 
i  again  leaps  in  to  keep  suspense  pres_etit. 
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lid  it  is  my  belief  that  any  work  which  depenil^  for  Its 
iii5lit  '  ^'^"  'i^  "i'^"         misses  the  point  and  end  of  music,  and  is  not  destined 
'ong  life.  No!  Melody  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  business,  no  matter  who 
,j,  contrariwise,  or  what  obloquy  I  may  bring  upon  myself  for  so  saying. 
,j  ,*  I  have  heard  so  many  of  the  devilishly  clever,  uncannily  ingenious,  but, 
"  '"'md  soulless  musical  concoctions  which  are  all  the  style  nowadays,  that 
^ ire  to  give  myself  the  satisfaction  of  making  an  individual  protest  against ' 
"Miis  super-intellectual,  modernistic  tendency.   So  I  wrote  the  'Nocturne.' 
f  L«  T  did  not  show  the  score  to  anybody,  or  make  any  effort  to  have  It 
' liii  irmed,  but  last  year  Mr.  Monteux  wrote  me  from  Europe  and  asked  for  a 
-ii'Ji  composition  of  mine  for  his  Philadelphia  season,  and  I  wrote  back  and 
''^M]  him  about  this.  He  decided  to  perform  it.  That's  how  it  happened." 
Gjli  jawrence  Oilman,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  program  books  of  the 
pan  1  idelphia  Orchestra,  supplies  this  footnote:  "Mr.  Gilbert's  letter,  with  its 
iprisone  esting  and  pungent  views  on  contemporary  music,  is  quoted  here  with 
Express  permission." 
t  would  seem  that  Boston  should  have  been  the  first  city  to  hear  Mr. 
Brt's  "Nocturne." 


waliVe  quote  from  the  London  Daily  Chronicle: 
'It  had  been  suggested  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  there  were 
inly  aptoday  any  to  compare  with  the  outstanding  personalities  of  40  years  ago, 
'Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson  has  already  explained  to  Daily  Chronicle  read- 
vhat  in  his  view  is  the  explanation  of  the  absence  of  conspicuous  figurei 
a|he  stage.   He  believes  that  the  average  acting  is  better  than  40  yean 
1  but  that  modern  managerial  conditions  do  not  favor  the  throwing  o; 
jnallties  into  the  limelight." 
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iiiHyjMiss  Lilian  Bayliss  wrote:  "We  cannot  compare  the  standard  of  actini 
liti|(y  with  that  of  50  or  60  years  ago  because  few  of  us  know  what  it  wa.' 
What  kind  of  acting  was  it?  We  do  not  know.  All  we  do  know  is  tha) 


No,Sh 


cloiiK  6  'are  many  splendid  actors  today,  men  whom  one  can  surely  call  great.' 
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"JACOB'S  DREAM" 

t^e  Story  of  a  Strange  Habimah  Play— More 
About  the  Continental  Theatre 
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whip.        cries  OUT, -Oil,      .  ,      ,  unavenrai  say  tnTm ^ 

he  lie.s."  But  the  angels  hucldk;  haiplfssly  together  and  ima  no  reply.  < 
Satan  continues:   "Tear  yourself  from  His  chains.  There  is  riot  a  Judge  ' 
in  heaven  who  would  be  moved  by  your  suffering,  son  of  man.  Deny  him." 
Jacob  will  not  do  that.  He  will  not  renounce  God,  but  accepts  the  Deity  as 
He  is. 

"An  Innocent  victim,"  are  Samael's  words  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Paragraphs  in  Prank  Carlos  Griffith's  interesting  article  about  the  Old 
Continental  Theatre  published  in  The  Herald  last  Sunday  were  omiUed  on 
account  of  limited  space.  Among  these  paragraphs  was  the  introduction, 
also  the  fate  of  the  building  after  it  ceased  being  a  theatre.  The  missing 

paragraphs  are  now  supplied: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  approach  the  subject  of  the  Continental  Theatre  with  much  the  same 
feehng  that  one  does  that  of  the  old  and  deserted  farm  house  where  he 
first  saw  the  light;  there  is  a  halo  of  romance  and  faded  but  sweet  memory 
attached  to  them  that  newer  and  more  palatial  structures  can  never  eclipse. 
It  introduced  to  me  the  stage  door,  the  odor  of  the  theatre,  the  associatic» 
with  the  mystic  deities  of  the  play  world,  the  charm  of  illusion,  the  clos» 
touch  with  idolized  queens  of  fiction,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Infant  thespiaa 
was  silently  and  inauspiciously  performed.. 


F.  H. 


s  "Jacob's  Dream,"  written  originally  in  German  by  Dr.  Richard  Beer- 
lann,  will  be  performed  in  Hebrew  by  the  Habimah  at  the  Boston  Opera 
e  on  Monday  night,  April  2,  for  the  benefit  of  Boston  Unit  Hadasseh 
r,  a  synopsis  of  The  Story  will  be  of  assistance  to  many  who  will  see 
lay. 

ACT  I 

dright.   Esau's  wives,  Basmath  and  Oholibamah  have  sent  his  servant 
iieiBitl  to  inform  him  of  the  theft  of  the  blessing.    Oholibamah  ridicules 
am  icident.   Has  not  Esau  his  birthright?    Basmath  holds  that  only  a 
y  revenge  could  regain  for  him  the  stolen  blessing, 
•awn.   Esau  returns.  His  wives  come  forward  to  embrace  him  but  he 
s  them  off  saying,  "I  have  vowed  to  touch  neither  food  nor  women  until 


 ^j^^^xi  iii-itiici.  iuuu  jiui  women  until 

11  have  taken  bloody  vengeance  on  my  brother."  He  rushes  into  his  dy-  ' 


ither's  room  only  to  find  his  father  unconscious.  With  the  shriek  of  » 
man,  he  comes  out  again  and  demands  from  his  mother,  Rebekah  the 
a  of  the  stolen  blessing.  She  refuses.  Rebekah  pleads  with  him  'that 
aac's  worldly  possessions  are  Esau's  and  assures  him  that  Jacob  has 
need  all  claim  to  them.  Esau's  wives  join  him  in  reproaching  Rebekah. 
ells  them  that  the  blessing  rightly  belongs  to  Jacob  because  he  has  no 
upations  with  material  things;  "within  him  lives  the  soul  of  his  entire 
."  Esau  rushes  forth,  with  his  slaves  and  dogs,  upon  the  trail  of  his 
er.  Rebekah  turns  her  eyes  heavenward  and  prays  to  the  Almighty 
ird  her  beloved  son  Jacob. 

ACT  II 

cene  I.  Jacob  and  his  slave  (Idnibaal.  the  Phoenician),  are  hiding  in 
Ills.  Idnibaal  sees  a  path  which  leads  to  his  birthplace  and  he  becomes 
n  thought.  Jacob  discovers  this  and  frees  the  slave.  Idnibaal  depart 
is  home  land;  Jacob,  left  alone,  falls  asleep. 

cene  2— Esau  comes  upon  Jacob  and  attempts  to  kill  him.  Jacob  re- 
to  fight.  Esau  seizes  Jacob,  but  jumps  back  again.  "What  sorcery  are 
practising?"  he  asks,  frightened.  "Who  defends  you?"  Esau  is  convinced 
Jacob  enjoys  supernatural  protection  and  falls  sobbing  at  his  brother's 
Jacob  falls  on  his  knees  and  tells  Esau  that  the  latter  has  nothing  to 
since  he  is  spared  the  problem  of  the  despair  of  other  people, 
sau  is  thirsty,  but  he  has  vowed  not  to  drink  until  he  has  seen  Jacob'3 
Jacoh  cut  his  hand  and  Esau's.  As  Esau  departs  he  asks,  "Tell  me, 
do  you  not  beheve,  deep  in  your  heart,  that  you  are  better  than  I?"' 
replies,  "No,  Esau,  no!  I  have  my  mission;  you— another."  As  he  de- 
Esau  says,  "Jacob,  you  have  fought  and  won." 

ACT  III 

Eicob  dreams  and  in  this  dream  his  questioning  of  God's  reasons  for 
»  ;ing  the  world  takes  on  form  and  life.  In  the  musical  introduction, 
xeam  and  stones  implore  Jacob  to  tell  them  the  reason  for  their  suf- 


wo  messenger-angels  appear  to  tell  him  of  the  battle  at  hand.  Then 
)ur  archangels,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel  and  Michael,  appear  and  chant 
5rus. 

his  chorus  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Samael  (Satan),  Jacob  asks 

n,  "Who  are  i'ou?" 

he  agitated  angels  try  to  prevent  Samael's  answer  and  ask,  "Why  c" 
lace  yourself  between  us  and  youth?" 

ffhy  have  you  placed  yourself  between  me  and  God?"  Is  Samael's  an- 
He  shouts  defiance  at  God.   With  an  outburst  of  song,  the  angels 
vor  to  drown  his  speech. 

hey  plead  with  Jacob,  "Turn  thy  face  from  him  who  is  outcast  by 
They  promise  him  happiness  and  fortune;  those  gifts  which  he  has 
°rV°  proudly  rejects  these  promises.  "What  am  I  to  do 

.ucn  things,"  says  he,  "when  I  know  that  man  on  earth  is  oppressed?" 

e  turns  to  the  Almighty.  "Here  I  am  before  you.  oh  Lord.  If  I  have 

I,  punish  me." 

iriel  tells  him,  "All  wiU  disappear  except  you— your  eternal  people^ 
lU  live  forever,  even  in  exile;  you  will  be  hated  by  the  world  more 
any  pest,  more  than  a  poisonous  parasite  or  a  wild  animaL" 
ift_ words  of.  Satan  fall  upon  Jacob's  bowed  head  as  the  lashes  of  « 


A  vagrant  and  desultory  career  was  that  of  the  Continental  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  (of  1368-9)  and  that  description  may  truthfully  be 
r.pphed  to  the  fifth  season  that  opened  Sept.  13,  1869,  under  Kate  Fisher's 
Direction,  presenting  her  entire  repertoire,  followed  by  W.  H.  Whalley  in 
(think  of  this  now  for  an  electric  sign!)  "String  of  Pearls,  or  the  Barber 
Assassin  and  the  Pie  Woman  of  Bell  Yard."  Fact  even  if  old  BiU  Jones  ^ 
dead.  Then  there  was  E.  Eddy,  and  Sharpley's  Minstrels,  Leo  Hudson,  who 
introduced  "La  Petite  Corinne,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  seventh  it  became  the  St.  James  Theatre  and  opened  Aug.  14,  1871, 
under  the  management  of  J.  C.  Trowbridge  &  Co.,  but  short  lived,  when 
W.  H.  Leake  took  it  over,  presenting  the  famous  M'lle  Marie  Aimee,  who 
was  succeeded  by  other  stars  of  the  Jane  Coombs,  Little  Nell,  Lucille  West- 
ern, Robert  McWade  and  Jo.  Murphy  class,  but  also  presenting  CarsStn* 
Richings  Bernard,  March  4,  1872,  and  the  Lydia  Thompson  troupe  vith 
Harry  Beckett,  Camille  Dubois,  Eliza  Weathersby,  Willie  Edouin  and  others 
Ada  Harland  delivered  the  valedictory  that  season,  in  "Bertha  the  Sewing 
Machine  Girl,"  early  in  July. 

Freeland,  Harding  and  Loomis,  who  were  clothing  dealers  at  250  Devon- 
shire street,  in  1874,  demolished  the  structure  and  rebuilt  the  present  one 
at  744-750  Washington  street  in  1875,  giving  the  name  of  -The  Continental 
Clothing  Company"  to  the  business,  remaining  there  until  1889  when  they 
relocated  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  street,  when  the  C.  E.  Osgood  Company 
of  furniture  dealers  moved  in  and  stayed  there. 

Very  little  of  the  old  building  is  retained  in  the  new,  not  enough  for 
relic  hunters  to  carry  it  away.  The  Continental  Theatre  had  an  interesting 
history,  and  at  times  a  very  brilliant  one,  but  the  Morris  Brothers  did  not 
foresee  the  future  filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay,  and  the  growth  in  that  direc- 
tion, believing  that  the  "March  of  Empire"  could  only  be  toward  the  South 
which  was  their  excuse  for  venturing  beyond  the  "dead  line  "  However  It 
was  -my  cradle,  and  I  see  ghosts  every  time  I  pass  it.  ' 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

I  CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

i  SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.    Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  pianist.  See 
'        special  notice. 

i  Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra.   W.  F.  Hot. 

mann,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 

Boston  Art  Club,  3:30  P.  M.  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club,  Georges 
Laurent,  director.  See  special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library.  3:30  P.  M.  "Music  of  the  Church,  the  Fire- 
side and  the  Nation,"  by  Mme.  Beale  Morey.  Vocal  and  instrumental 
illustrations  by  voices,  also  string  quartet  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra. 

Ford  hall,  corner  Bowdoin  street  and  Ashburton  place.  7:30  P.  M. 
Peabody  House  chorus,  orchestra  and  soloists.  Russell  Cook,  conductor. 

MONDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Olga  Avierino,  soprano;  assisted  by  Leon 
■Vartanian,  piano;  Georges  Laurent,  flute;  A.  Zighera,  violoncello.  Liszt, 
Psalm  No.  23  (with  organ  and  piano) ;  Wagner,  Der  Engel,  Stehe  still, 
Im  Treibhaus,  Schmerzen,  Traeume;  Casella,  Tre  Canzoni  Trecentesche; 
Ravel,  Chansons  Madecasses  (voice,  flute,  violoncello,  piano),  Air 
d'Enfant,  from  "I'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges";  Vocalise  (Habanera) ; 
Carpenter,  On  a  Screen,  To  a  Young  Gentleman;  Tchaikovsky,  Cradle 
Song,  Deception,  Song  of  a  Gypsy  Girl;  Rachmaninoff,  Lilacs,  All  Things 
Depart;  Moussorgsky,  By  the  River  Don,  The  Commander-in-Chief. 

WEDNESDAY — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Rata  Present,  pianist.  Bach,  prelude 
and  fugue  No.  22  (B  flat  minor),  from  book  1,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord; 
Beethoven,  sonata,  op.  Ill;  Stravinsky,  etude,  F  sharp  minor;  Ravel] 
Jeux  d'eau;  Albeniz,  Cordoba;  Medtner,  Danza  Festiva,  from  "Forgotten 
Motives,"  op.  38;  Chopin,  five  preludes,  Nos.  20,  3,  7,  10,  15;  etude  on 
25,  No.  1;  ballade,  op.  23. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  8:15  P.  M.  Sergei  Radamsky,  Russian  songs  In- 
terspersed with  informal  explanations  touching  especially  on  the  changes 
now  occurring  in  Russian  composition,  both  in  folk  and  formal  music. 
The  concert  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  School  Alumni  Asso^ 
ciation. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  haU,  8:15  P.  M.  Carmela  Ippolito,  violinist;  Nicolas 
Slonirosky,  pianist.  Veracini,  Ritornello,  Menuet;  Sammartini,  allegro; 
Vitali,  Ciaccona;  Honegger,  sonata  No.  1  for  violin  and  piano;  Ketten- 
Loeffler,  Caprice  Espagnole;  Bach-Wilhelm,  adagio;  Vieuxtemps,  rondino. 

Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  by  Julia  Warner,  soprano,  and  Wll- 
helmina  Andrea  Johansen,  soprano;  Carl  Lamson,  pianist.  Miss  Warner: 
Songs  by  Pergolesi,  Widor,  Lalo,  Fourdrain,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Grieg] 
Brahms,  Rachmaninoff,  MacDowell,  Moussorgsky.  Miss  Johansen:  Songs 
by  Schumann,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Wolf,  Josten,  Carpenter  and  a  group  of 
Norwegian  songs.  Duets  by  Caacclolo,  Humperdinck  and  Puccini. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 

Koussevitzky,  conductor;  Mr.  Kochanski,  solo  violinist.  See  special  notice! 
SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  The  Clavier  Ensemble  of  19  pianists.  Mme. 
Avis  Bliven-Charbonnel,  director.  Schubert-Tausig,  Marche  MiUtaire  (six 
pianos) ;  Bach,  concerto  for  three  cembali,  C  major;  Nicolaiev,  suite,  B 
minor,  op.  K!;  Thomas  Griselle,  a  Keyboard  Symphony  for  Six  Pianos 
(conducted  by  the  composer). 

Symphony  haU,  8:15fp.  M.   Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  concert. 
Mr.  Koussevitzky,  cond)Tctor. 
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ihe  last  few  moments,  however,  axe  us 
the  old  grove  of  how  every  little  film 
should  end. 

Bebe  Daniels  never  looked  better  be- 
cause she  has  steeled  herself  against 
grimaces.  Her  part  of  the  play  passed 
easily  and  amusing.  William  Powell 
made  as  good  a  bootlegger  as  he  has 
every  other  character  from  bad  to  worse 
■i-  hich  he  always  plays  excellently.  Rich- 

rd  Arlen  was  con\incing  as  the  hero 
.a  spite  of  his  ha\ing  to  type  a  story, 
I  neat  manuscript  in  the  haunts  of  a 
:  umrunner's  den  with  a  girl  to  rescue, 
'brigands  to  fight  and  such.  Heinle 
Coiiklin  desen-es  mention  for  his  abll- 
;'y  to  Ignore  the  camera.    It  was  tHls 

ame  unconscious  manner  which  first 
ittracted  attention  to  Wallace  Beery. 
Ihe  other  character  parts  were  well 
taken. 

Another  Prank  Cambria  production 
!s  on  the  stage  surrounding  Gene  Rode- 
mich  and  his  band.  "Rio  Romance"  Ix 
uood  entertainment.  The  costumes  are 
gain  lovely  and  the  artists  clever.  Joe 
Penner  Is  the  comedian  and  the  Tam- 
paulipas  Troubadours  sing  South  Amer- 
ican songs.  C.  M.  D. 


lUCIA  CHAGNON 


Lucia  Chagnon,  soprano,  very  well  ac- 
companied by  Walter  Gold,  sang  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall: 

O  Cessate,  Scarlatti;  Se  tu  m'ami, 
Pergolesi;  Vittoria,  Carissimi;  Le  Steppe. 
Gretchaninow;    Les   Berceaux,  Faure; 
Chanson    du    Prisonnier,  Rubinstein: 
Ma  Poupce  Cherie,  Severac;  Aime-moi, 
Chopin -Viardot;  Andenken.  Ich  Liebc  ■ 
Dich,  Beethoven;  Volksliedchen,  Liebes-  j 
lied,  Widmung,  Schumann;  Thru  the  J 
Snow,  Shuk;  The  Nightingale  Has  a 
Lyre  of  Gold,  Quilter;  A  Woman's  Lastj 
Word,  Ganz;  Morning,  F.  St.  Leger;J 
Love  Was  with  Me  Yesterday,  W.  Golde.| 
Let  us  take  off  our  hats  to  this  young 
woman.    She  uses  her  head.  Blessed 
with  a  voice  and  an  urge  to  sing,  she 
set  her  wits  to  work  to  determine  which 
of  th:  singing  teachers  available  to  her 
had  shown  the  highest  efficiency 

Having  made  her  choice,  she  staid  by 
that  teacher,  a  matter  of  perhaps  five 
'  years,  in  which  periodi  one  may  safely 
infer,  she  did  what  she  was  told  to 
do  at  the  top  of  her  ability.     Now,  j 
therefore,  when  that  teacher  approves  i 
her  singing  in  public,  she  can  offer  i 
something  worth  while. 

More  pupils  should  follow  Miss  Chag-  j 
non's  example.  Not  all  of  them,  oi 
course,  can  hope  to  follow  he*  to  Lilli 
Lchmann.  All  of  them,  though,  can 
use  judgment  in  scrutinizing  the  teach- 
ing material  at  hand.  All  of  them 
furthermore,  once  they  have  reached  a 
decision,  can  display  sufficient  good 
sense  to  follow  their  teacher's,  judg- 
,  ment  so  long  as  they  stay  by. 

Miss  Chagnon,  because  of  her  good 
sense  and  judgment,  has  learned  to  sing 
extremely  well.    She  has  a  beautiful 
voice,  a  soprano  of  above  the  average 
volume,  of  the  dark  timbre  peculiar  to 
dramatic  sopranos.   For  its  use  she  has  \ 
acquired  an  excellent  technique,  with  a  [ 
delightfully  neat  attack  to  her  credit,  j 
an  even  scale,  distinct  enunciation  in  . 
,  Italian,  German  and  French,  and  a ; 
\  moderately  smooth  legato.    Only  rarely  ■ 
— in  one  coloratura  passage,  and,  during 
the  English  songs,  in  a  very  few  over- 
eager  high  tones— did  she  lose  her  fine 
quality.  A  more  even  trill  she  will  prob- 
ably develop  presently. 

Because  of  her  brilliant  voice  and  ; 
tlie  skilful  use  thereof.  Miss  Chagnor,  , 
can  do  ju.stice  to  the  musicianly  style 
she  has  taken  the  pains  to  acquire.  She 
knows  how  a  melody  should  flow,  and  ! 
she  knows  how  to  make  it  flow.  The 
tone  color  requisite  to  the  differentia- 
tion of  songs  she  is  competent  to  sup- 
ply; witness  the  three  Italian  airs.  Hav- 
ing learned  what  atmosphere  means,  she 
varies  her  songs  with  admirable  .skill.  ' 
Her  efficiency,  indeed,  is  so  strongly 
marked  that  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 

Miss  Chagnon  will  now  turn  her  at-  |i 
lention  to  the  fine  points  of  English  ; 
pronounciation  j 
For  this  efficiency,  once  more  hats  ] 
of!  to  Miss  Chagnon.    To  its  gain  she 
must  have  given  much  hard,  loyal  work, 
work  governed  by  good,  sound  judgment. 
An  excellent  audience  applauded  her 
weU.  ^ 


Travelers  tell  strange  tales.  It  seems 
that  the  journey  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Pacific  is  fraught  with 
danger.  An  unprotected  female  may  en- 
counter in  a  rai'way  car  a  butter-and- 
egg  man  more  to  be  feared  than  a  band 
of  ruffians  seeking  only  money,  watches 
and  precious  stones. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived: 

"Don't  ever  let  anyone  speak  of  the 
thi'ill  of  crossing  a  continent.  I  was 
never  so  bored,  nor  havp  I  ever  felt  so 
much  like  a  caged  beastie,  as  on  that 
train.  Inside  it  was  filled  with  butter- 
and-egg  men  ...  on  the  last  day  I' 
grew  desperate,  and  played  bridge  with; 
two  of  them  (they  had  all  been  going 
through  the  most  elaborate  and  trans- 
parent manoeuvres,  trying  to  know  me) 
and  an  old  lady.  As  a  result  I've  only  I 
just  succeeded  in  shaking  the  last  of 
these  men  off.  I  never  knew  when,  ar- 
riving at  the  hotel  and  picking  up  the 
telephone  receiver,  I  would  not  hear: 
'Hello,  beautiful  lady,"  or  even  (I  shud- 
der to  tell  even  you)  'Hello,  beautiful!' 
It  was  extremely  interesting  to  see  them 
met  by  their  wives. 

"The  butter-and-egg  man  is  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man,  in  a  fawn-colored  vest 
and  double-breasted  blue  coat,  much  j 
tailored.   He  wears  spats,  and  is  always  j 
ordering  porters  about,  having  windows  | 
opened  and  closed,  or  indulging  in  little 
drinks  of  real  old  pre-war  cognac  (pro- 
nounced 'con-yac,  as  in  'conscience').! 
'The  wife'  (mother  of  three  'kiddies') 
would   invariably   turn  out  to   be  a 
washed-out  little   woman   in   a  worn 
brown  coat  trimmed  with  nutria,  and 
a  yellow  felt  hat,  shapeless  and  slightly 
soiled.   She  would  wear  rouge,  of  a  vio- 
lent old  rose,  but  no  lipstick." 

"Herman  Appel  and  Charlotte  Sass, 
both  of  McGregor,  la.,  announce  mar- 
riage." Their  honeymoon  will  be 
passed  in  our  Hall  of  Fame,  which  now 
has  rooms  for  distinguished  visitors, 
male  and  female,  after  their  kind. 

LINES  FOR  A  NAMELESS  GRAVE 
Over  his  head  a  chantey  drones  in  the 
keen  salt  wind  and  the  stinging 
spray. 

Plucked  like  a  plangent  miu-murous 
chord  on  mighty,  muted  strings, 

What  time  Poseidon  sings 

The  songs  Ulysses  heard  or  ever  the 
glad  young  world  grew  old  and 
gray. 

Here  he  lies  in  his  final  port,  with  the 
breakers  booming  under 

The  sonorous  hollowed  scarp  of  the 
grim  tormented  cliffs  around 

That  echo  the  sound 

Of  the  circling  sea  gull's  lonely  cry  and 
the  ancient  ocean's  thunder, — 

Here  he  sleeps  imvexed  by  the  horror  of 

nights  that  never  pass. 
By  the  cold  incurious  stare  of  stars,  or 

the  dead  moon's  rays, — 
Here,  lucky  fool,  his  days 
Find  nepenthe  deep  in  the  whispering 

salt-encrusted  grass, 

ERNIE. 

Now  that  there  is  talk  again  of  a 
universal  language  to  bring  peace  on 
earth,  let  us  ponder  a  letter  published 
in  the  Sunday  Times  of  London: 
"Sir: 

"May  I  be  permitted,  through  your 
honorable  review,  to  propose  the  modern 
Greek  langueige  as  an  international  lan- 
guage? 

"We  sincerely  think  that  the  Greek 
language  deserves  this  honor — an  honor 
wliich  it  had  when  it  became  the  means 
of  spreading  Christianity — because  it 
can  serve  a  double  end;  (1)  of  being 
*he  means  of  peace,  progress,  and  civil- 
ization, and  (2)  of  being  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  learning. 

EVANGELE  VALAOURIS." 

Greek  school,  Kyparissia. 

ROUND  MY  INDIANA  DOMESTEAD 

Round  my  Indiana  Domestead  waves 
the  scornfields; 
From  the  meadough  comes  the  scent 
of  new  moan  Hays; 
Through  the  cinemas  the  scandal  lights 
are  gleaming: 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  far  away. 

N.  D. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"When  admitted  to  the  Dhangar 
caste  she  sat  at  meat  with  women  of 
the  caste  after  accepting  food,  some 
of  which  Tukoji  Rao  had  previouily 
eaten.  This  act  made  her  a  Maratha 
as  well  as  a  Hindu."  A.  P.  dispatch  to 
The  Boston  Herald  of  March  18. 

What  quaint,  and  possibly  admirable, 
customs  obtain  in  India!  Evidently 
they  teach  a  wife  her  place  in  good 
season.    Still,  it's  all  a  matter  of  taste. 

McLEOD. 

BUT  WHY  "GADGET"? 
As  the'  World  Wags: 

On  what  seems  to  be  pretty  good 
authority,  the  word  "gadget"  or  "gad- 


gets" is  used  in  the  navy  as  an  eqUnra^- 
lent  to  "jigger"  or  "thing-a-majig"\and 
is  applied  to  any  contraption  that!  has 
no  special  name,  like  an  eyebolt,  *r  a 
swivel,  or  a  cog.  A  gunner  may  smak 
of  a  piece  of  the  gun's  mechanism  Is  a 
"gadget"  or  the  man  at  the  wneel 
may  so  call  some  bit  of  the  steering 
gear.  Browning  somewhere  used  the 
word  "gadge"  to  describe  evidently  a 
torturing  device,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  "gadget"  sprang  from  the  same 
source.  It  is  a  bully  word,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  never  came  into 
the  language  by  the  front  door. 

W.  E.  K. 

From  an  editorial  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  of  Dec.  31,  1927, 
shown  to  us  by  "W.  E.  K.":  "Perhaps 
the  profe.ssor  has  suffered  long  and 
sorely  from  the  arrogance  of  those  who 
are  pleased  to  assume  that  machinery 
means  civilization  and  that  an  equip- 
ment of  gadgets  constitutes  mental  and 
moral  superiority."  In  the  advertise- 
ment section  of  World's  Work  for  April 
a  new  camera,  "different  from  them 
all"  is  described  as  "The  Gadget  of  the 
Month."  No.  A  camera  complete  in 
all  its  parts  is  not  a  gadget,  but  it 
may  have  gadgets. — Ed. 

Nor  will  Capt.  Day  Kimball,  an  Amer- 
ican lawyer  in  London  who  will  defend 
two  British  naval  officers,  "set  precedent 
in  London."  as  a  headline  in  the  N.  Y. 
Sun  has  it.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  born 
in  the  West  Indies,  left  Yale  College 
under  a  cloud.  A  United  States  senator 
from  Louisiana,  he  withdrew  m  18G1 
and  was  attorney-general,  then  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  finally  chief  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Jefferson  Davis's  cabinet. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederacy 
he  escaped  to  London  where  he  prac- 
tised law  with  great  success,  enriched 
himself  and  was  made  Queen's  counsel. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1882.  "Benjamin  on 
Sales"  gave  him  a  great  reputation  as 
a  writer  in  his  profession. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  seldom  accept  an  invitation  to  a 
formal  dinner.  The  late  hour  if  dining 
and  the  many  courses  are  at  variance 
with  my  abstemious  life.  A  bowl  of 
mush  and  milk  and  a  little  sti;v.ed  fruit 
with  a  piece  of  sponge  cake  keep  the 
brain  unclouded,  the  stomach  at  peacs. 
Yet  I  fell  from  grace  the  jther  evening. 
Th'ere  was  a  lull  in  the  chatt-fr.  The 
host  was  saying  to  th?  (air  dame  on 
his  right:  "Wife  and  I  like  cheese." 
.Mr.  Eugene  Golightly.  who  had  put 
down  three  cocktails  and  was  motion- 
ing to  the  butler  for  more  champagne, 
I  forgot  good  manners  and  snickered 
right  out. 

I  Why  should  he  thus  have  shown  con- 
I  tempt?  Does  not  George  Meredith 
speak  of  man  and  wife  defying  the 
1  world  with  "mutual  onion"?  I  like 
to  think  of  my  host  with  his  excellen; 
helpmeet,  the  adored  one  .il  his  choice, 
dining  alone  and  saying  tenderly: 
'My  love,  won't  vou  have  another  bit 
of  cheese?"    HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 


accompanimeiit  for  flute,  clarinet  (Ga: 
ton  Hamelin)  and  string  quartet.  Ai 
thur  Fiedler  conducted. 

The  poems  are  singularly  unpleasar 
poems,  though  they  appear  to  be  nc 
without  a  certain  vivid  pictorial  qualit; 
and  by  no  means  void  of  pathos.  "T 
judge  by  a  single  hearing  oi  the  musii 
it  was  their  unpleasantness  that  inr 
pelled  Hindemith  to  his  compositior 
Dreary  music,  at  all  events,  and  per|iegiii!* 
versely  inexpressive,  he  chose  to  writi 
Perhaps  a  singer  more  dramatically  en 
dowed  than  Mme.  Leeve  could  hav 
made  qualities  clear  not  In  evidence  yes 
terday.  Mr.  Fiedler  did  admirable  worl 

Mme.  Leeve,  accompanied  by  Mi 
Fiedler,  sang  a  song  by  Schreher,  "Som 
mer  Faeden,"  a  very  graceful,  melo 
dious  song,  and  also  Schumann's  "Wid 
mung." 

After  so  much  music  either  trifling  o 
experimental,  something  stout  of  con 
tent  and  in  familiar  idiom  would  hav 
brought  refreshment  with  it.  'Vincen 
d'Indy's  trio  for  piano,  clarinet  am 
'cello  did  not  suit.  Its  movement,  im 
pressive  to  read,  in  performanc 
sounded  disappointingly  diffuse  and  far 
fetched.  But  it  came  too  late  in  th 
day,  and  the  hall  was  hot.  Haydn  woul' 
have  answered  better.  R.  R.  G. 
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FLUTE  PLAYERS  IN 


Yesterday  afternoon  the  Flute  Play-, 
ers  gave  a  concert  at  the  Art  Club. 
They  opened  their  program  with  "Ri- 
spetti  e  Strambotti"  by  Malipiero  for 
string  quartet  (Messrs.  Elcus,  Lebovici,, 
Lefranc   and   Gighera).     This  music; 
called  to  mind  the  Irish  song  in  which  j 
a  piper  "in  the  street  today  set  up,  and| 
tuned,  and  started  to  play."    So  the, 
nla.vers  vesterday  "set  up"  and  tuned, 
quite  in  the  way  of  crude  fiddlers  at  a 
country  fair.    And  then  they  played  at- 
tractive tunes  indeed,  genuine  folk  tunes 
or  Malipiero's  own  efforts  in  the  same 
vein,  some  gay,  some  sad,  with  "tun- 
ing" between  them,  or  else  agreeable 
interludes  in  which  the  composer  spoke 
for  himself  engagingly.  Here  was  pleas- 
ant   music     deUghtfuUy  performed, 
though  in  truth  there  did  get  to  be 
over-many    "rispetti"-^r,    may  be, 
"strombotti" !  hv 
A  "sonata  da  camera"  followed,  by 
Pierne,  for  flute,  'cello,  piano  (Messrs. 
Sent,    Gighera,    Motte,  .  Lacr°«>' 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston^ 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  sight  of  a 
solo  flute  turns  the  most  sedate  of  coin- 
nnsers    volatile    or    sentimental.  bO 
PlemI  binding  low,  wrote  in  his  prelude 
S  ar^azinlly  trivial.   For  the  senti- 
mentally elegiac  note  needful,  the  so- 
Sbe^g  didicated  to  the  memory  of 
Louis  Fleury.  he  made  use  of  the  sara 
rhythi^;  he  devised  something 


bande  ^  -„ 
very  pretty 
when 
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PEOPLE'S  SYMPHOl^l 

With  an  interesting  program  of  a  |, , 
Russian  music  the  18th  concert  of  th 
season  of  the  People's  Symphony  oi 
chestra,  William  Hofmann,  conducto; 
was  heard  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jor 
dan  hall.  Rata  Present,  pianist,  wa^ 
the  assisting  artist.  The  program  wa 
as  follows:  Ippolitow-Ivanow,  Suit) 
"Caucasian  Sketches";  Borodin,  "At  th 
Convent";  Chopin,  Concerto  In  F  Minor 
Tschaikowsky,  Symphony  No.  5. 

The  five  Russian  composers  wh 
founded  a  Russian  school  of  music  fo 
Russians  succeeded  well.  Their  musl 
is  not  alone  for  Russians,  however,  bu 
the  world  has  grasped  it  with  avldit 
and  uses  it  with  relish.  Is  it  not  Inter 
esting.  Inspiring  music  for  the  mos 
part  with  gorgeous  hues  and  surprls 
ing  effects  of  rhythm?  Only  one 
these  five  representative  Russians  wai 
on  the  program  yesterday,  Borodin,  bu 
all  of  the  music  had  a  flare  of  grace,  0 
individuality. 

Michail  Ippolitow-Ivanow  was 
teacher  of  music  and  conductor  for  somi 
years  at  Tiflis,  in  the  Caucasus,  an«  spfii 
while  there  he  became  deeply  intereste*  taiji' 
in  folk  music.  A  volume  of  Georgiai  Wy! 
folk  songs  was  published  as  a  result  0|  i  fttli 
his  researches  and  the  orchestral  suite 
"Caucasian  Sketches,"  was  also  Inspired 
by  his  residence  in  the  mountainotSfMK 
and  semi-Eastern  region. 

There  are  some  who  say  this  suit- 
reflects  the  influence  of  Rimsky-Kori 
sakov,  whose  pupil  Ippolitow-IvanoD 
was.    There  is  a  certain  kinship  of  on 
chestration,  a  peculiar  metrical  use  O'Ijjjl 
folk  tunes,  a  sure  brilliant  painting  of  t 
picture  that  one  finds  in  Rimsky-KogJ™" 
sakov.    The  orchestra  under  Mr.  He 
mann's  direction  played  the  "Caucasll 
Sketches"  well.   The  short  solo  passag 
were  also  well  taken  and  the  suite  W 
received  enthusiasticaUy  by  the  JViK^tafe 
dience. 

The  Borodin  selection  received  thlj 
same  careful  treatment  and  the  picti^ 
of  the  convent  was  not  painted  in  faln| 
colors.  The  convent  bells  seemed 
come  through  a  haze,  but  an  envelop 
ing  haze  of  high  peaks  and  wide  space! 
One  did  not  doubt  the  story  for  a  mo 
ment. 

Rata  Present,,  pianist,  played  th) 
Chopin  concerto.    One  was  under 
impression  that  Miss  Present  did 
play  as  well  as  she  is  capable,  but 
that,  it  was  an  agreeable  performanc) 
Here  is  a  pianist  who  likes  her  Instru 
ment.   She  does  not  take  It  on  for  sev 
era!  rounds  of  fisticiuffs  but  plays  will  'Hft 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  musics  ^thji 
values.   When  she  would  lose  herself  ii 
her  miisic  the  melody  would  ripple  fror 
the  keyboard,  and  especially  in  th 
Sonde  "did  she  use  her  fine  feeling  fo 
melody  to  advantage.   Miss  Preser,t  ha 
studied  with  Cortot  in  Paris  and  Lhe 
vinne  in  New  York.      She  has  beej 
heard  in  recital  in  Boston  and  will  plai 
again  next  Thursday.  ■ 

The  audience  was  not  large  but  th 
program  was  received  wILh  warm  ap' 
preciation.  C.  M.  D. 
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.....  ?n  lively  mood  once  moie 
wnen  he  reached  his  "ale,  P  ernS 
ev-olved  nages  lively  enough  and.  be  it  I 
said  to  their  credit,  not  quite  so  futile 

^^i's°econdwXMnlaurent  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  "Die  junge 
Magd"  by  Hindemeth.  six  poems  for 
S  soprano  (Claudine  Leeve),  with 


RACHMANINOFF 


Thousands  of  men  in  various  Catho- 
lic parishes  of  Greater  Boston  attended 
opening  services  of  retreats  yesterday 
which  will  end  on  Palm  Simday,  April  1. 
The  retreats  are  In  most  cases  annual 
iflftirs  preparatory  to  the  solemn  ser- 
idces  of  Holy  Week. 

More  than  3000  attended  the  openlQC 
3f  the  53rd  annual  retreat  under  tl^ji 
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I'rviiKie  (playoci  us  u  I'ouilli  eii- 
the  outburst  of  contented  glee 
tsjL  the  bar  tliat  follows  after  the 
three  notes  of  the  "first  sub' 

ts,  - 
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limaninofl's  program  was  as  en- 
Wi:m|3  as  it  was  educational.    Bach  is 
.ginning  of  all  things  musical; 
llj^liiigly,  Bach— in  Busoni's  arrange- 
was    represented — In    his  two 
it(?8|rhoral  preludes.  Raclunaninoff's 
s  eminently  austere,  the  counter- 
massive  and  stone-cut.    It  was 
unalloyed  and,  by  all  odds,  true 
Next  to  Bach,  Rachmaninoff 
Taneiefl's  prelude  and  Fugue — 
seldom  is  that  Russian  Johann- 
lan  heard  outside  of  his  country 
his  name  is  greatly  esteemed  and 
rks  reverently  studied.  The  juxta- 
n  did  not  diminish  the  splendor 
meiep's  scholarly  art,  but  only 
■strated  that  contrapuntal  writing 
'J*lfe  made  as  vivid  and  as  appealing 
page  of  romantic  music. 

CHAMPION  OF  IHEDTNEK 

imaninoff  is  admittedly  a  cliam- 
a  f  Medtner. 
fttn  ;  not  he  find  in  Medtner's  music 
IIHI  :ongenial  spirit  that  offsets  and 
ments  his  own?    Medtner  is  a 
of  an  iniff^ting  form  of  a 
fairy  tale.    He  differs  from  a 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  several 
lents.     It  differs  from  a  true 
form  because  it  includes  an  ele- 
of  digressing  fincy.    Medtner  is 
"liy  neglected;  his  powerful  piano 
ic  ra|to,  for  long  a  classical  work  in 
,  should  be  given  place  in  the 
ire  of  our  major  orchestras. 
;  Medtner— the  fourth  sonata  of 
in.    It  was  in  this  sonata  that 
in     found     his     voice — eternal 
ig  for  the  unattainable.  How 
late  had  once  seemed  this  accum- 
L  of  unresolved  ninths,  that  pro- 
n    of    piercing    trumpet  calls! 
may  not  arouse  us  now — what 
lot  we  seen  since — but  Scriabin's 
till  preserves  her  entrancing  vir- 
-and  she  is  not  to  be  measured 
earthly  fathoms. 


iB*HOWS  LYRICAL  VIGOR 

Din's    scherzo    and    two  etudes 
performed  with  lyrical  vigor  that 
ulshes    Rachmaninoff's  playing 
'like  Paderewski's  sentimentalized 
better,  but  is  it  not  possible  to 
the  g:olden  medium? 
imaninoff's   own   three  etudes 
;ix  and  two  brilliant  Liszt  num 
pped  a  long  program.    The  en 
imBvere  given  in  logical  progression; 
aj^owsky's    Troika,  Moussorgsky's 
Rachmaninoff's  Prelude  in  G 
(the  "military"  one),  and  the 
sj(  :p  minor.    Needless  to  say,  their 
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nance  was  superb.  N.  S. 

natural  that  M.  Maurois,  look- 
s  the  Channel  to  find  another 
,n  to  sit  for  his  portrait  which 
hung  next  that  of  Shelley's, 
Ihoose  Disraeli  the  gaudy  ori- 
enturer  rather  than  Gladstone  ' 
"('■tradictory  statesman,  groping 
7hood  after  the  light;  Glad- 
filj  10  like  Signor  Blmbinger,  the 
singer,  had  such  a  magnificent 
et  to  biographers  of  the  sober- 
tical  school  Gladstone  is  the 
cresting  subject.  Osbert  Bur- 
ting  "W.  E.  Gladstone,"  pub- 
1  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
eeded  in  holding  the  attention 
rs  who  are  more  curious  about 
character  than  about  his  politi- 
nphs  and  failures,  though  the 
e  discussed  by  Mr.  Burdett  lu- 
1  without  prejudice. 
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ate  emancipation,  he  put  through  an 
amendment  that  "education  of  a  re- 
ligloua  kind  was  the  first  object  of  legis- 
lation." li".  an  article  for  a  Liverpool 
newspcper  ;-,e  welcomed  the  statement 
that  West  irdlan  slaves  were  in  paradl.se 
in  comparlcon  with  mill-hands  in  Lan- 
cashire. In  the  House  of  Commons,  fa- 
vonn^  gradual  emancipation,  "with  full 
compensation  to  the  slave  owners,"  he 
spoke  of  the  dangerous  occupations  at 
home.  Later  he  defended  the  planters, 
but  admitted  that  slavery  was  demoraliz- 
ing. Referring  to  his  former  speeches 
and  letters,  he  spoke  of  the  "enormou.s 
and  most  blessed  change  of  opinion  sinc^ 
that  day  ou  the  subject."  Mr.  Burdetc 
adds:  "Gladstone's  temperamental  test 
was  the  state  of  opinion  around  him." 
Was  not  his  favoring  the  South  in  our 
civil  war,  ar.d  his  remarks  in  1861  due  to 
his  early  sympathy  for  slave  holding 
planters?  But  this  should  not  be  held 
again'it  hin,.  Clergymen  in  Boston's 
pulpits  called  slavery  a  divine  institu- 
tion, sanctioned  by  Holy  Writ. 

As  a  young  man,  Gladstone  wrote  in 
his  diary:  "O  for  a  light  from  on  Jiigh! 
I  have  no  power,  none,  to  discern  the 
right  path  for  myself."  This  revealing 
confession  explains  much  in  hj^  later 
years  as  a  politician.  He  was  rigorous 
in  observance  of  religious  practices,  as 
family  prayers  with  servants  in  attend- 
ance, churchgoing,  etc.  Mrs.  Gladstone 
made  this  entry  in  her  dairy:  "Engaged 
a  cook,  after  a  long  conversation  on  re- 
ligious matters,  chiefly  between  her  and 
William."  Yet  he  voted  against  the  con- 
demnation of  W.  G.  Ward  and  of  Pusey 
at  Oxford.  Though  he  had  once  de- 
clared that  men  who  had  no  belief  in 
the  divine  revelation  were  not  the  men 
to  govern  England,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  that  Bradlaugh,  elected 
in  1880,  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  not  even  by  affir- 
mation, because  he  was  a  declared  athe- 
ist, Gladstone  supported  Bradlaugh, 
challenging  the  legality  of  the  decision, 
and  in  moving  the  affirmation  bill  in 
1883  declared  that  he  had  no  fear  of 
atheism  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1873  there  was  a  movement  to 
raise  a  public  memorial  to  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Gladstone,  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance, had  once  called  him  "the  saint  of 
rationalism";  but  he  refused  to  sub- 
scribe on  the  ground  that  people  could 
not  agree  whether  Mill  had  advocated 
birth  control  or  not. 


ii!ii-.u-,c,  ihcy  believed  ui  him,  v.\  ins  sin- 
cerity, his  political  and  economic  wis- 
dom. There  was  the  famous  Midlothian 
campaign  of  1879.  "Not  a  monarch, 
not  a  preacher,  not  a  heroine,  not  a 
•saint,  had  evoked  anything  resembling 
Gladstone's  popular  reception."  Yet  on 
paper  the  speeches  are  "hardly  readable 
today;  their  power  lay  in  the  marvel- 
lous voice,  and  that  voice  was  a  mag- 
nificent echo.  .  .  .  The  19th  cen- 
tury's ideal  of  political  speech  and  de- 
portment was  embodied  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  in  one  man,  and,  just  in  so 
far  as  he  was  extraordinarily  true  to 
type  and  time,  he  is  liable  to  decline  in 
interest  today  when  his  age  is  over," 
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'  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Plymouth  Theatre:  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "Escape,"  an  episode  play 
in  a  prologue  and  nine  scenes  by  John 
Galsworthy.  Presented  by  Winthrop 
Ames. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

WiiU  lleilant  Leslie  Howard 

ith  u.\  kv\  Millfi') 


F-lta 


li.  ICel 


F.    (•,■.■;!  linller 
T.awrpiici!  n-iiiray 
St.   Clair  Bayfield 
.    .   Edsar  li.  Kent 
Fncda.  InPsoort. 
C>rt'na  Sniitli 


Is  the  legendary  Gladstone,  the 
the  aggressive,  defiant  shlrt-col- 
traveling  bag  which  came  Into 
m  the  early  '80's;  the  pleasure 
with  its  two  inside  seats,  calash  j 
seats  for  driver  and  footman;  j 
Istone  wines  cheapened  for  the 
market  by  his  action  as  Chan-  j 
f  the  Exchequer  in  1860;  the  j 
(>  el  le  writing  innumerable  postal 
the  Gladstone,  feller  of  trees; 
idstone  of  "Juventus  Mundi," 
Ipg  "The  Woman  in  White"  to 
Bede";    fondly  believing  that 
Moore's  "Esther  Waters"  would 
;nd  to  betting  for  all  time, 
urdett  has  little  to  say  about  this 
ry  ■  h'.-ro.    He  writes  about  the 
poli-:ics  with  here  and  there  a 
:e  to  episodes  in  his  private  life; 
iiders  the  two  great  issues  in 
ne's  long  life:   The  corn  law 
and  the  Irish  quarrel;  he  de- 
the  spectacular  crusades  on  be- 
oprressed  nationahties,  begin- 
th  vi^e  attack  on  the  Neapolitan 
of  imprisoning  unproved  offend- 
lolitlcs.  The  fortune  of  the  Glad- 
fami.v  came  from  plantations 
by  slaves  in  Demerara.  At  Ox- 
1  a  cfebate  in  favor  of  immedl- 


Was  Gladstone  a  Pecksniff?  He  often 
dragged  in  morality  without  any  cause. 
His  wife  used  to  prepare  a  drink  of 
sherry  and  egg  for  him,  by  which  he 
would  sustain  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  drink  was  in  a  short, 
thick  pomatum  pot,  "supplied,"  H.  W. 
Lucy  said,  "with  an  ill-fitting  cork  that 
baffled  the  frenzied  efforts  of  the  orator 
to  replace  it."  Gladstone  said  of  this 
drink:  "I  think  it  excellent,  but  I  have 
much  more  faith  in  the  egg  than  in  the 
alcohol";  a  truly  PecksnifiBan  remark. 

He  p'lhorred  tobacco.  If  his  secre- 
taries smoked  they  must  change  their 
clothes  before  entering  his  august  pres- 
ence. Distinguished  visitors  at  Hawar- 
den  made  conditions,  or  smoked  stealth- 
ily in  their  bedrooms. 

Mr.  Burdett  sensibly  makes  no  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  scandalous  and  un- 
founded charge  made  recently  against 
the  statesman.  Even  at  Oxford  he  had 
discussed  with  a  friend  a  private  plan 
for  the  benefit  of  prostitutes,  whose  pre- 
carious lives  appealed  to  his  charitable 
I  heart.  "A  crusader  bom  out  of  due 
'  time,  he  responded  instantly  to  romantic 
'  causes."  When  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
iExchequer,  returning  home  late  at  night, 
a  street  walker  accosted  him.  He  lis- 
jtened  to  her,  walkc-'  with  her.  A  post- 
jofflce  clerk  attempted  blackmail.  Glad- 
istone  handed  him  over  to  the  police. 
The  man  was  sent  to  jail.  He  afterward 
{wrote  to  Gladstone  asking  forgiveness. 
{This  incident  brought  out  the  fact  that 
I  Gladstone,  aided  by  his  wife,  had  for 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting 
I  prostitutes;  had  founded  several  institu- 
tions for  them.  Mrs.  Gladstone's  homes 
"were,  I  believe,  the  first  that  allowed 
unmarried  mothers  to  keep  their  babies 
with  them."  The  number  of  street 
women  in  London  was  much  greater  50 
years  ago  than  now.  Occupations  open 
to  women  supplied  miserable  wages. 
Charity,  in  Gladstone's  eyes,  "should  in- 
volve some  more  personal  act  than  a 
gift  of  money,  and  the  outcasts  appealed 
to  a  romantic  strain  in  him  which  de- 
manded some  immediate  personal  ser- 
vice." 


We  have  touched  only  on  passages 
that  might  have  appealed  to  John 
Aubrey  in  his  curious  biographical 
sketches.  These  passages  occupy  little 
space  in  Mr.  BuVdett's  acute  study  of  a 
man,  who  with  all  his  contradictions, 
was  for  years  the  sonorous  voice  of 
thousands  on  thousands  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  Great  was  his  power  of 
persuasion.  The  people  heard  him 
gladly.  Even  when  he  puzzled  them 
for  a  moment  by  that  flow  of  words 
which  Disraeli  satirized  in  a  famous 


'  iiy  aja'an^^eiTient 
Tlie  Gni  of  the  Town 
The  Plainclothes  Man  , 
The  Pohcetnan 
The  Other  Poliienian  , 
The  Fellow  Convict  .  ,  , 

The  Warder   

The  Other  Warder  

The  Shina-led  Lady  

The  Maid  

The  Old  Gentleman  Lawrcn.e  Ha 

The  Shopkeeucr   J.   P.  W; 

His  Wife  Eilith  Holden 

His  Sister   Biitb  Vivian 

The  Captain  St.  n.-iir  l!!ivl'.-i.l 

'i'he  Man  in  Pins  Fonrs  ,  ,  Alan  Trutlor 
His  Wife      .   .  Viva  V.itu-rsail 

The  Dartmoor  Constable  .      Ed^^ar  B.  Kent 

The  Laborer   St.  Clair  liavlield 

The  Other  Laborer  J.  P.  Wilson 

The  Parmer   Lawrence  Haiiray 

The  Little  Girl   Geraldine  Kay 

Miss    Dora  ;..  Henrietta  Goodwin 

Miss  Grace   Lois  Heatherley 

The  Parson  Austin  Trevor 

The  Bellrinsrer  Alan  Trotter 

Mr.  Galsworthy  practically  asks  each 
spectator:  "What  would  you  do  in  case 
an  escaped  convict  came  to  you?  Would 
you  give  him  up  to  the  police  or  would 
you  aid  him  in  his  flight?"  The  dram- 
atist has  admitted  in  a  letter  that  never 
having  met  a  convict  escaping  he  does 
not  know  what  he  would  do.  'x'he  ques- 
tion in  this  play  is  not  put  quite  fairly. 
All  those  who  would  befriend  Matt  De- 
nant  knew,  having  read  the  report  of 
Ithe  trial,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill 
[the  plainclothes  man  who,  in  a  squabble 
which  he  began,  being  knocked  down, 
hit  his  head  against  a  rail.  Further- 
■more,  the  squabble  arose  when  Matt,  a 
captain  in  the  world  war,  was  protest- 
ing against  the  unwarranted  arrest  of  a 
streetwalker.  And  so  to  the  gentle 
women  concealing  Matt,  this  escaped 
convict  had  not  only  received,  as  mey 
thought  in  their  ignorance  of  the  law, 
an  absurdly  severe  sentence,  he  had 
shown  a  chivalric  spirit  in  coming  to  a 
woman's  rescue. 

There  is  a  short  story  by  Maupassant 
of  an  escaped  convict  who,  disguised  in 
woman's  dress,  had  served  respectfully 
as  a  maid  to  a  giddy  Parisienne  of 
high  social  position.    The  police  ar- 
rested the  convict  in  her  house.    A ) 
friend  asked  her  if  she  was  not  shocked;  , 
if  she  had  reflected  on  what  might  have 
happened  to  her.    No;  she  was  not 
shocked;  she  was  vexed  because  ap- 
parently she  was  not  alluring  or  fas-  i 
clnating  in  his  eyes,  and  then  she  told 
her  friend  the  reason  why  the  prisoner 
had  been  sentenced.  i 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  "Escape"  the 
women  are  as  a  rule  more  sympathetic 
I  than  the  men.    The  latter  feel  a  sense 
1  of  duty,  they  should  obey  the  law  or 
j  at  least  follow  its  traditions.    Even  the 
woman  who  reproaches  her  sister  for 
i  fox-hunting  and  for  staying  away  from 
:church,  lies  openly,  brazenly  when  she 
Us  asked  if  she  has  seen  Matt.  She 
Uies  as  the  holy  woman  did  to  Javert 
when  he  asked  her  if  she  had  seen 
(Jean  Valjean.    The  little  girl  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  the  farmer  pur- 
suing Matt.    The  woman  in  pyjamas 
gladly  aids  him,  nor  does  she  fear  the 
questions  of   the  returning  husband, 
who  may  well  wonder  what  has  become 
of  his  fishing  rod  and  hat.    The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  if  she  was  not  com- 
paring Matt  to  the  absent  one  and  to 
Ithe  latter's  disadvantage.  ^ 
I    Mr.  Galsworthy  ha^  frankly  said  that 
ihis  play  is  "a  story,"  not  a  play  to  call 
.attention  to  injustice  in  the  name  of 
justice  or  to  abuses  in  administering 
strictly  the  law.  "Escape"  is  a  play  that 
shows  the  influence  of  the  cinema.  It 
is  not  the  less  interesting  and  effective, 
for  it  reveals  how  men  and  women  put 
to  a  certain  test  behave  according  to 
their  natural  instincts,  obeying  what 
they  consider  the  law  of  nature,  and  not 
what  the  arbitrary  laws  of  society  would 
force  them  to  do.    There's  the  retired 
magistrate;   he's  very  human  in  his 
humorous  interest  in  Matt.    What  a 
contrast  the  pretty  wife  is  to  the  con- 
ventional husband  in  plus  fours!  If 
she  had  hkd  her  way  Matt  would  not 
have  been  obUged  to  make  off  with 
their  Ford  car.    And  so  through  the 
play  until  Matt  gives  himself  up,  "plays 
cricket"  in  order  to  spare  the  Parson 
■the  lie  that  was  trembling  on  his  lips. 

Excellent  as  the  dialogue  is,  the  act- 
'ing  is  even  better,  for  it  gives  plausi- 
biUty  to  the  lines  and  the  situations. 


No  oin  Ifl  qiie  .t.Kju  llie  iJO.'i... ' , . )  i .  < 

jof  Malt  s  shaving  in  the  .shingled  lady  .s 
I  bedroom  while  she  sits  by,  possibly  ad- 
miring the  intruder,  the  scene  is  played  ] 
|iso  naturally.  Mr.  Howard,  cool,  humor- 
ous, quick-v;itted,  appreciating  as  an 
equal  the  kindness  shown  him,  not  the-  ^ 
atrical  In  the  final  scene,  when  the  , 
temptation  is  strong  to  be  aggressively 
melodramatic,  was  wholly  admirable 
from  the  time  he  .sat  on  the  park  bench 
to  the  tfme  when,  handcuffed,  he  left 
the  vicarage.  To  speak  of  the  others 
would  be  to  praise  one  and  all.  Yet 
one  cannot  help  mentioning  by  name 
Miss  Goodwin,  as  the  girl  of  the  town; 
Miss  Incscort,  the  shmglod  lady;  Mr. 
H.^nray,  the  old  gentleman;  Mis:;  P/^t- 
tcrsall;  Miss  Goodwin  again,  and  Misi 
Heatherley,  the  sisters;  and  Mr.  'ir^vo- 
as  the  parson.  The  final  scene  as 
played  by  him  and  Mr.  Howard,  for  Us 
quiet  pathos,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  reason  of  the  text  itself  and  by  the 
performance. 

The  many  changes  of  scenery  were 
quickly  made.  These  stags  settings  were 
appropriately  simple  and  for  this  reason 
the  more  effective;  the  attention  was 
not  diverted  from  the  men  and  women 
on  the  stage.   

ANNIVERSARY  BILL 
GIVEN  AT  KEITH'S 

It  was  34  years  ago  yesterday  that  B. 
F.  Keith's  Theatre  first  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public  and  a  special  bill  of  10 
acts  makes  up  the  anniversary  program 
this  week  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Ann  Codec  and  her  unit  show  are 
features. 

Miss  Codee,  statuesque  French  lady 
of  Paris  music  halls,  has  been  seen  at 
Keith's  before.  She  works  with  Frank 
Orth,  diminutive,  mild-mannered  man, 
who  is  excellent  foil  for  her  Gallic 
vivacity.  They  give  a  sample  of  their 
old  act,  cutting  it  short  to  allow  time 
for  the  many  acts  under  their  direction 
which  follow.  Miss  Codee  acts  as  sort 
of  mistress  of  ceremonies. 

There  is  Florence  Vernon,  Introduced 
by  Miss  Codee  as  her  protege,  who 
dances,  and  takes  prominent  part  in 
some  of  the  skits.  The  whole  company 
of  performers,  besides  appearing  in  in- 
dividual acts  of  their  own,  keep  bobbing 
in  and  out  of  the  other  acts  sandwiched 
in  between.  The  audience  was  enthusi- 
astic in  its  approval,  laughter  reaching 
a  climax  in  a  cheap  bedroom  sketch 
which  certainly  would  have  shocked  the 
good  patrons  of  1894. 

Miss  Codee  has  staged  an  interesting 
Apache  scene.  She  has  carefully  coached 
all  the  people  in  the  act.  Vaudevillians, 
smart  "gags"  on  the  tip  of  their 
tongues,  suddenly  appear  speaking 
French  and  swaggering  about  in  the 
conventional  Apache  den  style.  There 
is  atmosphere  and  color  in  the  act, 
although  it  is  rather  long  drawn  out. 

Rosalind  Ruby,  billed  as  "the  shop 
girl  prima  donna,"  sings  an  aria  from 
"Traviata,"  and  two  or  three  popular 
ballads.  J.  Francis  Dooley  and  Corinne 
Sales  are  well  known  to  vaudeville 
patrons  and  were  given  a  warm  wel- 
come. 

Edith  Meiser  stands  out  on  the  whole 
bill  because  of  her  unusual  charm.  She 
sings,  or  rather  talks,  character  songs, 
and  while  she  lacks  the  sure-fire 
methods  of  vaudevillians,  nevertheless 
she  could  say  to  herself  at  the  end  that 
her  act  "went  over."  She  told  the  tale 
of  social  misfits. 

First  there  was  the  girl  who  lacks 
"it,"  next  Queen  Elizabeth  had  some- 
thing to  say  (this  one  was  strangely 
reminiscent  of  Edna  Leedom's  number 

-j  in  the  "Follies"  last  season),  and  again 
the  Gibson  girl  in  frills  and  furbelows 

1  bewailed  the  fact  that  men  weren't  hke  ! 
they  used  to  be.    Miss  Meiser  has  ap-  i 
peared  in  the  "Garrick  Gaieties"  and  in 
"Peggy-Ann"   in    New    York.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  her  style  of  entertain- 
ment is  perhaps  better  suited  to  the 
■intimate  "Gaieties,"  since  it  is  a  bit 
sophisticated  for  the  average  vaudeville  | 
audience.  ; 

There  are  other  acts  to  round  out  the  ' 
gal<-a,  anniversary  bill.  A.  P. 


j  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE:  "Merton  Oi 
'the  Movies,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by 

George  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Amo,  G.  Gashwiler  i-^ttS&fMx 

i.-'impr  Htiff  .   James  Md-Baii 

Kn'^Gill  V.  -  -  .■  Henry_  Wadswonh 


;  Tessie  Kearns 
ii  Casting-  Director 


Syilell  Landrew 
I  y.^^LeJtoV" Montague'. ■.  ■.  ■.  ^ Fredenf  O^^ge 
Canieia  Man   .     .   Malcolm  Arthur 

ifa'i-ofd^  pirmalee   .  .    Milton  Gnmn 

"  B^^''"-  ■ ' .■.•.■.•.''■'BeTty'« 
 ^^i 

Mrs.   Patterson   '^'ai.N  ±1111 

The  small  boy  next  door  watched  the 
postman  ring  doorbells  without  being 
punished  for  it,  and  decided  to  be  a 
postman  when  he  was  big.  Then  as  he 
began  to  read  the  sporting  page,  he 
decided  that  football  captains  were  tlie 
greatest  people  on  earth,  arid  so  a  foot- 
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'Son  Gill  was  a  small  boy  next 
Ahin  hnt  his  hero  was  a  movie 
^  -a/  his°n  piraUon"a  movie  Queen.  He 

^Sifin  r'ln  ^ot^r^.^ 

"'nnle  llulh  so  with  a  heap  of  ideas 
;^irheroes.  and  without  b«iem  o 

:.ained    a  few  new    ones  and  a  fair 
VaS'por^irays  Merton 

H^fXesf  comblnS  with  ambition  that 

lakes  his  performance  most  interesting 
arfKe^t  as  Amos  Gashwllel^  the  Ohw 
Vniekeeoer,  and  Samuel  Godfiey  as 
pffBaSd  the  comedy  Ring  played  con- 
fnci^gly  The  rest  of  the  cast  was 
leasantly  adequate.  i^- 

VINCENT  CLUB 


.-The  Gateway  of  the  Moon"  Is 
I  a  Jungle  Drama 


ThP  Vincent  Club  successfully  pie-  ( 
f  H  i»riq28  show.  "Presto  Change,  ; 
sented      J,f,^?  i  °omedv.  at  the  Beper- 
a  two-act  "ju^^'^^i.t    pvpnine    before  a 
tory   Theatre   la^t  e^^mng 
crowded  audience.    The  snow       .  j^^^ 
reoeated   this  afternoon  a,na.„;"'^'^^p 

""4'rou"houf "the  performance  there 
.e^'epfated  demands  fo^^^^^^^^^ 
pecially  for  the  d^nce  numoers 

h^^^;^^^^  '-^  ^^^^ 

''^ePnscilla  Rhodes  a.  Dickey  Hall 
vouthful  millionaire,  and  M^^^^  Helen 
Cdes  as  J-e  MoiUague,  are  ca.t  m  , 

rt.^^etr^"dln^t%nl%ecially  pr^^^^^^^ 
is  their  waltz  and  their  song  and  dance, 
"I'll  Always  Remember  You. 

lessie  Bancroft  makes  an  ex- 

succumbs  to  matrimony. 

Miss  Edith  Parker  in  the  role  ol  M.iss 
Placed  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Thow  The  audience  apparently  did  not 
want  her  to  desist  from  smging  her 
amusing  songs  and  ^  was  evident^  tha 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  them  as  mucn  as 

'^Mrf  "Bayard  Warren  "stopped  the 
sZv  by  her  singing  shortly  after  the 
onening  of  the  second  act  and  the 
,  Snce  did  not  cease  their  applause 
until  she  sang  "April  pho^vers. 

One  of  the  many  colorful  features  was 
the  fashion  parade  in  which  the  following 
;  appeared:  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Church,  Ji  , 
!  Miss  Loraine  Leeson.  Miss  Barbara  Lit- 
I  tie,  Miss  Eleanor  Mason,  Miss  Mary  C. 
i  Ames,  Miss  Virginia  P»ker,  M^s  F. 
Wadsworlh  Busk.  Mrs.  Henry  Bohland 
riid  Miss  Nancy  Hale.    The  pages  weie 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Rice  Bassett  and  Miss  ^ 
Prances  Dewart.  t,.         larlc  i 

Mrs.  John  E.  v^hayer,  Jr.,  as  JacK  ! 
Roller,  is  typically  a  man,  who  follows 
the  sea,  with  the  proverbial  sweetheart 
at  every  port.    Heas  not  so  handsome, 
but  armed  with  his  love  charm  which 
he  obtained  in  far  off  India  on  one 
of  his  voyages  around  the  world,  he 
i  succeeds  in  winning  the  smiles  and  love 
1  of  pretty  girls  the  world  over  and  e\en 
pretty  matrons  too.    Jack  causes  many 
a  heartache  but  he  soon  finds  h  m- 
self  pursued  by  angry  husbands  who 
too,  seek  to  know  something  about  his 
I  charms.     And  just  before  the  curtam 
Jack  is  forced  to  give  away  the  secret 
'  but  not  before  he  won  himself  a  bride 
I. in  the  beautiful  Mary  Anne,  who  is 
Miss  Josephine  Jewell. 


.--Sr^SolSr^^jS 

nufS^B^^-^td^tJeKrh 
Griffith  Wray,  i^^P-^^^^^i  ,  w^^^ 
SSon'S  and  .csUe 

on  the  screeiv  Whether  Amoticz, 
old  Madrid,  France  ^  fjim,  she 

Veen  all  eyeslocused  on  her 
manages  to  keep  a"  ey^  native  girl 
pleasing  self-  A5^a  nau 

in  the  wilds  o«^°]'Yt  to  perfection.  Her 
use  her  swinging  ga^t  to  pe^^^^^ 

^o^^ld'^le^'^eC-tting  for  Miss  del 

^'^e  story  takes  1^3  tlj^UiaJ^^J;; 
road  building  thro^^^^^^^^^^  lun-^^^  ^hoj 
"^iTblt  o'^^^dyTng  over  often  as  the 
have  a  habit  ot  ^^^^f^ng  continues,  a 
P'^°"f  ,°Hvrof  the  fascinating  heroine! 
brutal  relative  of  tne  Id  ^^^^ 
to  whom  she  is  lo>al  as  long  ^^^^^j 

neves  he  is  as  ^^\\nclsome  hero, 

relative  should  be  ^nd  a  na 
The  drama  is  g2°'i^'[s'^  for  instance,, 
pected  turns.    There  is, 
The  end  when  one  feels  that  lov^^^^^^  , 
going  to  win  the  day  lor  a 
Ind  a  eomplication  about^ 
r  waylaid  "and  ^m^dUout  much 

^t^t  he  isn't  l^ined:^nti^^^^^^^^^^ 
saved  by  the  glonous  Dotores  sho^^.^^^ 

thrills  enough  ^f,  ^p'i^'-^..  js  romantic 


'THE  CIRCUS' COMES  1 
TO  STATE  THEATRE 

 sirprtpd  and 


■   Charlie  Chaplin  wrote,  directed  and  j 
produced  "The  Circus."    One  hesUa^es 
to  compare  this  with  his  other  films.  I 
Srrt  enough  that  it  is  an  aclneve- 


*QUALITY  STREET"  FlLINi 
FEATURE  AT  ORPHEU 

Marion    Davies    Stars    in  Bar( 
Story 

Marion  Davies  is  starred  in  "Qual| 


land  ekrly  in  the  the  19th  centu 
and  has  been  extremely  well  directed  \ 
3idney_Franklin. 


,1    t-/ay*^'3   J«    -  . 

Street,"  filmed  from  James  M.  Bamt 
play  and  presented  on  the  screen 
the  first  time  in  Boston  at  Loew's  ^ 
T   u  not  Pnoueh  that  it,  is  an  u^."--  ,   pheum  this  week.    Conrad  Nagel  pla 
Is  it  not  enough  .   opposite  Miss  Davies.  .  i 

^r■^^?el^p^th^  detail  that     ,lhe  play  isjaid  m  .rovin,^^^^^^^^^^ 
Sakesthe  Wn  fiin^s  v^hat  they  ^^^^^^^ 
When  one  looks  back  on    The  Circus 
me  plot  does  not  matter,  the  scenery  is 
mteresting  but  not  half  so  m^tch  so  as 
he  ?air  of  funny  pants^  the  .pavined 
feet  and  the  undersized  derby  on  a  t 
tie  nian.   It  is  the  detail,  the  soul-stir- 
'  rlne  detail  with  its  mixture  of  pathos 

'^™sl^r^^f^"e^-^^^ 
ine         .  large  circus  and  u 

circus.    It  isr^  t  V^nleer  whose  mania 


IAD  HOUR'  OPENS  ^ 

Brilliant  in  its  action,  and  dramatic 
in  its  conclusion,  "Mad  Hour,"  a  First 
National  picture,  adapted  from  Elinor 
Glyn's  story,  "The  Man  and  the  Mo- 
ment," which  opened  at  the  Washington 
i        .Street   Olympia   Theatre   Monday,  is 
for  aousins         "rtrih'em  in  the  right   unique  in  its  entertainment  value  be 
^rfmT^f  m^ind'fofadvSre  ,  The  ad-  ^,"„^,3     „,kes  no  effort  to  "sugarcoat" 
venTure°  appears  a  tramp  cos  urned  as  ^.^^^^.^^^^ 

have  described  and  paiises  be^o^  1  ^^^^„      ^  ^.^^^^  story  true  to 

a  side  show,  a^i"f„^/,fL  3tolen  pocket-   ^fe,  ^wch  pictures  a  group  of  youths 

trying  to  leap  the  hurdles  of  experience;  j 
with  a  fast  traveling  young  set.  Anyl 


•  u  respect : 

jlJitiCliD. 


iig- 

"Vol 
;?  of 

iJen 


irt^le^Sp  'who'^  comes  '^^^^^^^ 
th"r  mtdst  with  a  poUceman  at  his 
heels. 


with  a  last  traveling  yuuuB  ^v.-  --..^ 
thinking  person  will  see  behina  me 
aaietv  and  glamor  a  decided  warning)  ,ks,s,i 
against  the  tactics  of  jazz-mad  moderni; 

^°SaUy  O'Neil  appears  as  the  daughtei^ 
of  a  taxi-driver  in  an  eastern  college 
,„v,o,»  tv,P  snn.<;  of  the  Wealthy,  at- 


leir  midst  with  a  puuwt.i:.»..  —  -"  of  a  taxi-ariver  in  '''\^;"""r'",thv  at  '/ 
.lie  ...      .     citv  where  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  at- 

The  manager  of  the  circus  hstens  to   ciiy,  ^^^^      marry  mtt  ^j, 

ine  mando^i  ,         fiinnv  httle  n''=""'."S_ .  j.  ntten- 
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iss  Josepnme  oewen. 
1    It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
describe  the  excellent  dance  numbers 
of  the  entire  show.  The  ■■Summer  Girls  _ 
the  "Sailnr  Girl?."  the  "Milk  Maids 
the  "Farmer  Boys,"  are  exceptionallj 

"^'mIss  Helen  Rust.  Miss  Josephine  Jew- 
ell and  Miss  Betty  Moulton  were  excel- 
lent in  their  dance,  the  "Drum  Roll. 
The  famous  drill,  without  wh>eh  no 
Vincent  Club  show  is  complete,  was 
never  better    Mrs.  Henry  Murrav^  Jr 
?:„  L"  uTiiianaoinetE  feklngpart  In- 
cluded Miss  Grace  Cushing,  Miss  Helen 
-  -       Miss  Eleanor  Clark,  Miss  Laura 
Mi-^s  Alice  Graves,  Miss  Alison 
Hardv,  Miss  Nancy  Means,  Miss  Betty 
I  Heath.  Miss  Ellen  Hallowell.  Miss  Doro- 
1  thy  Lawrence.  Miss  Virginia  Lees,  Miss 
i  Rose  Morris,  Miss  Cynthia  Means,  Miss 
1  Marv  Parkpr  and  Miss  Louise  Thayer. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  5TH  ^ 
MONDAY  CONCERT; 

.   For  last  nighfs  symphony  concert,i 
the  fifth  in  the  Monda.,   series  Mr., 
Koussevitzky  arranged  an  extremely  at-, 
tractive  program.   He  began  it  with  the 
Gluck  ballet  suite,  arranged  by  Mott, 
which  so  heartily  delighted  two  hall- 
fulls  of  musical  people,  last  week.  Whyi 
should  it  not?  Music  of  melody  no  less 
than  exquisite,  with  rhythm  to  suit,  set 
forth  by  a  master  hand  at  giving  each 
'instrument   its   due.     Those  bassoons 
when  the  slaves  broke  into  their  dance- 
thev  growled  in  the  tones  of  men  m  ugly 
mood    The  lovehness  that  spread  over 
the   hall   whe.-   the    flute    sang  the 
clarinet,  and  the  ^niplicityl  Gluc^  ha<3 
not  to  cudgel  his  brains  to  find  an  ei 

he   felt  what  was  right.  Lasi 
Hghfs  performance  did  this  charming 

accompaniment.     P.ernaps  <= 
Samuel  Dushkin  failed  to  inspire  tnem  , 

!,  ^rlweefc'c^fa^  penetrating. 
'  Though  he  held  hSself  something  too 

iHsirby^--^-^^ 
Suffix 

The  concerto  agreeable  to  listen  to.  He 
'•^Fortt''\W'mCement  of  Tsch^- 
kovsky  s*"'  "Pathetic"  symphony  Mr^ 
Koussevitzky  was  m°re  than  cordiany 
applauded.  Forgetting  the  manneis  ol 
the  day,  the  audience  applauded  so  e^ 
thusiastically  that  ^r^  KousseviizKy 
must:  his  convictions  notwithstanaing 

have  felt  pleased.  .^h^.h  rarelv 

The  performance  was  Indeed  rareiy 
beautiful.  Not,  for  the  moment  emo- 
tionally disposed.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  in- 
dulged in  none  of  the  hysteria  that 
sometimes  turns  [his  svmphony  mtolei- 
able  to  the  non-hysterica  and  because 
he  made  no  vain  attempt  to  force  the 


(.lie   ,--4.1 

tv,p"nponle'  v"elling  for  "the  funny  little 
h^  t  the  funny  little  man  has 
Stappeared  aand  has  curied  up  in  a 
s  ray  straw  chariot  ,belonging  to  the 
circis  and  gone  to  sleep.    When  he  ^s 


pitv  where  me  suii»  ui  i-nv-  ■>  -  . 

tending  college,  are  wont  to  marry  mtt 
working  girls  who  see  in  their  atten- 
tions an  escape  from  drudgery  arid  : 
way  to  obtain  many  of  the  good  time; 
Tnd  luxuries  of  life  which  might  other 
wise  be  denied  them.  . 

Donald  Reed,  last  seen  in  Naught 
but  Nice"  opposite  Colleen  Moore,  give 
a  sDlendid  performance  as  the  son  o 
thfweaUhy 'family  who  on  a  wi  d  part 
marries  Sally,  only  to  find  himself  dis 
inherited  by  his  people 

Al5«n    \X7Viifp    is  PXCel 
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comedy  aand  ne  ce^s         ^^^^      ^^3^  borrower  who  does  not 

the  circus_    He  takes     ^^y^^.^^      ^hc  ^ook  is  worse  than  a  thie  .  1- 

°ivp.  he  flies  at  her  father  and  borrower  is  usually  a  liar    He  willj  .i,,^, 
lady's  eyes,  he  i"es                       ^he                     t^e  face:  "You  must  h 
beats  him  up  ana  i»  _^  ^^^^  crirVs  ^    .  "  .   ,  1..  t  v^ouor  he 


lady's  eyes,  he  i"'^^  thrown  out  of  .the  t^e  face:  "You  must  J 

beats  him  up  and  ^  ^  „j        g,rl  s  ^  somebody  else.    I  never  h( 

circus.   He  causes  u  finally,  left  the  book."   Another  will  say:  "I  , 

dreams  to  marry  ne  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^.^  Spriggins.  I  knew  you  d  m 

alone  in  a  swiji  01  _^  ^^^^^  ^nd  ^^ind."   It's  useless  to  ask  the  exod 

moves  on.    The  smd.  e    ^js^ance,  an  spriggins  about  It.             ^  ,^  J 

is  seen  going  off  mt°  momentum    ^  p^^isk  the  childr  

almost  gay  figure  gai-"  ^  ^       d,  library,  bi 
as  he  goes. 


t(  m 


can  «h.^-'r''|g"  Again  and  again  "'S  white  ^  ^^'^"^^    "^  '''T 
ChapUnTsque  comedy  stops  the  drama  J    Al.«  ^W  P^Mlr^Kenl^ 
It   is  on  these  stops  that  the  jj   ^    performance.    Larry  Ken  ^ 

rfateit  arfry  is  shown  the  greatest  ^  X  playe|  |posi^^^^^^^^^  He 

P^'T^fnictu^el  not  perfect  but  Charhe  '^'g^'^.^ty  who  reaUy  loves  Sally  b. 
o„^,^iin  is  as  near  perfect  as  things  go  ^^ds  himself  left  behind  through  th 
?n  thif world  as  ^augh^  of  the  fast  and  wealthy  co   ,  , 

anyone  watch  this  httle  man  coaxmg  |  ..^^d.  .  , 

baby  for  bites  of  his  .roH..  not  want  ^  , 

a«s '»?^)-*^^^^^  o., ..... .00.. t 

the  flight  alter  .m  ^^^^^^  es  |  ^j,  work  and  play  in  the  rooms  of  t  j, 

thJnew  member  of  the  circus  some  dis- i  .^^^  ^hey  probably  argued:  "T!  Mi 
comfort  but  all  of  th^^se  fp'sod^^^^^^^^^^ 

in,  they  come  "P°Vs   solendidly  ridicu-  i  am  a  citizen,  or  the  son  of  a  citl» 

rharlie  "falls  in  love  with  the  little  few  of  the  books  certainly  belong 
iTrtback  iK  so  abused  by  ^  Perhaps  they  remember  the- 

l^d  She  falls  in  love  with  he  tall^dark  |  .^^  „^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j, 

tight-rope  walker^    1  nis  ^^^^^^^ 

r  ctJcur^^H^t^^erthe^place^of^^^^^^^^  ^0  us  the  borr. 
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emotional  note,  not  once  came  th(»e  ex 
travagant  noises  that  can,  on  occasions, 

7a?ed^'thT  s.vmphony  like  any  J 
pie?e  ofJrchestral  musi.  with  neve  a 

l^orhaVe""?  n  abou't^  it"''lts  own 

^f^^esr^^:^£HS 

i  -r^S  wC s"a!  in  |vm?a 

!  hall. 


CONTINUING^^^^^j^^g 

Ma]estic-"Good  News,"  Schwab 
and  Mandel  musical  comedy,  sec- 
ond week  Tj-iriP 

Shubert-'Behold  The  Bride- 
groom," George  Kelly's  latest  play 
I  ;tarring  Judith  Anderson.  Las. 

week.  _   ,  ,,  , 

I     Tremort-"Hit  The  Deck,  musi- 1 

cal  comedy,  with  Louise  Groody, 
StellaTlayhewand  Donald  Brau..  ; 

Third  week.  .  1 

Wilbur-" Just  Fancy,"  musica. 
version  of  "Just  Suppose.  mt^\ 
IV 7  Saw-er,  Joseph  Santley,  Ray- 
mond Hitchcock  and  others,  bec- 

nna  week  , 
V.opley-"The  Wrecker, '  myster: 
^i.v  by  Arnold  Ridley,  author  of 
"■The  Gl'ost  Train."  Third  week. 

Reoenory-'What  Every  Woman 
K'ows  revival  of  Barrie  play,  on 
Tharsda^.  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
thirweek  Vincent  Club  first  hai. 
of  week. 


"FrisK  me  cnildren"  may  be  the  — 
at  the  library,  but  they  are  not. 
thieves  to  be  most  feared.  It's  the 
scholarly  looking  man  VN'hose  purs* 
not  allow  him  to  purchase  a  bookj 
i  would  aid  him  in  his  professional  1 
It's  the  collector  that  knows  the 
1  of  a  special  edition.    Is  it  rash  t, 
!  that  every  true  lover  of  books  is  aj 
at  heart? 

There  are  gaps  in  the  rows  01 
on  our  own  modest  shelves.  Who 
rowed  the  first  American  editife 
"Jude  the  Obscure"?  Where  are  ti 
three  volumes  of  short  stories  by  f 
ninghame  Graham?  Where  is  thfl 
edition  of  Rosney's  "Nell  Horn  ? 
doth  not  mourn  departed  friends ! 

'•NOW  PAPA  PANK" 

(For  As  the  World  Wass) 
"Now  papa  pank!  '  I  seemed  to  fe( 
A  thousand  volts  along  my  keel. 
"Oh,  papa  don't."  I  used  to  blu 
But  all  he  said  was.  "Mine's  thu 
I  feel  it  more  the  more  you  squeal, 

•T  is  now  my  turn,  in  fortune's  whe- 
To  whack  my  son  with  equal  zeal: 
And  backward  all  my  thoughts  r 
Now  papa  panks 

I  well  deserved  the  kind  of  deal 
My  papa  gave  with  slippered  neei 
I  think  he  felt  beneath  his  shii 


I  fci 


J  ttl! 


I   thlllK   ne   leiL   ueucan.  V   „  . 

The  kind  of  pain  I  here  assert  « 

t.  ,   tUo  camp  AT}     I  V 


The  Kind  01  paul  1  "trie  ai.ov,.» 
The  well-known  pain,  the  same  ap 
NOW  papa  Panks^^.^p 
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SAIOKE  \\KEATHS 

Woild  Wags: 
ad  yesterday  what  you  said  about 
tone — how  he  abhorred  tobacco. 

respect  he  resembled  an  Anrerl- 
)olitician.  Roscoe  Conkling.  He 
ice  at  dinner  in  Albany,  N.  Y.— it 
stag  party.  One  of  his  heelers 
;  up  to  him  with  an  Important 
m:  "Step  back,  sir!"  roared  Mr. 
ng  in  his  once  admired  oratorical 
r;  "You  reek  of  tobacco." 
spoke  of  guests  at  Gladstone's 
den  being  forced  to  smoke 
ily  in  their  bedrooms.  I  knew 
l-to-do  elderly  man  in  Spring- 
ivho  wa.s  so  "npar"  that  he  would 
his  wife  a  dime  without  asking 
iw  she  intended  to  spend  it.  She 
;r  revenge.  In  the  coldest  weather 
ifel  juld  not  allow  him  to  smoke  in 
3use,  not  even  in  the  kitchen 
5-by  would  see  him  seated  on  the 
a  when  the  mercury  was  about 
trapped  in  overcoat,  shawl,  with 
Cor  his  legs,  endeavoring  to  enjoy 


Fiii 


pos  of  tobacco,  how  the  English 
ierstand  us.   How  little  they  real- 
w  of  our  pleasing  manners,  cus- 
opinions.     Here  is  an  editorial 
.saying  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
i:    "As  for  the  United  States,  the 
of  feminine  emancipation,  to- 
is  there  regarded  by  most  of  the 
esses  as  it  is  regarded  by  the  Sul- 
Nejd  and  his  Wahabis,  whose 
or  smoking  is  'drinking  unclean- 
,.„    already  an  American,  man  or 
•.7  1,  who   smokes   is  liable   to  be 
'S  '*  Of  as  an  'addict.'  " 

dear,  many  American  women, 
and  old,  smoke  from  morning  till 
smoke  just  before  dinner,  be- 
the  courses,  between  mouthfuls. 
moke  in  all  public  places,  except 
,  where  it  is  true  they  are  not 
.een     When  they  pay  a  visit,  no 
are  they  seated  than  they  pull 
their  vanity  bag  a  package  of 
avorite  brand.    They  smoke  in 
ony  Hall  during  the  intermission 
lyly  puff  in  the  faces  of  those 
I;  ;.   Their  fingers  are  stained ;  their 
stinks.     There   is   a   time  for 
J.  as  there  is  a  time  to  mourn 
time  to  dance,  a  time  to  keep 
and  a  time  to  speak;  a  time  to 
;  and  a  time  to  refrain  from 
ing.   If  tobacco  hsi  been  known 
Preacher  in  Jerusalem,  he  would 
Ided:  a  time  to  smoke  and  a  time 
ain  from  smoking.    Think  not 
myself  shun  the  Indian  weed.  I 
moked  since  I  vas  an  innocent 
loy,  beginning  with  rattan  and 
1.    I  have  smoked  tobacco  of 
and  the  Connecticut  valley;  of 
and  Manila,  Cuba  and  Turkey, 
seventies  I  tried  to  roll  cigarettes 
one  Jack — "or  seek  no  further; 
can't  be  found";  I  have  sliced 
perique  with  a  miniature  hay- 
rubbed  sun-dried  tobacco  in  my 
:o  fill  pipes  of  clay  or  brier.  My 
wn^re  Captain  Hook,  with  his.  holder 
ee  cigars,  and  John  Buncle's 
Mr.   Gallaspy,    who,   when  he 
,  "always  blew  two  pipes  at  once, 
each  corner  of  his  mouth,  and 
the  smoke  out  at  both  his  nos- 
But  I  never  smoke  at  dinner, 
:ly  when  there  is  wine  to  come, 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
HERKIMKR  JOHNSON. 
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liiom  "L'enfant  et  Ics  Sortileges"), 
■Vocalise  (Habanera),  Ravel;  "On  a 
Screen,"  "To  a  Young  Gentleman," 
Carpenter;  Cradle  Song,  Deception, 
Song  of  a  Gipsy  Girl,  Tchaikovsky;  Li- 
lacs, All  things  depart,  Rachmaninoff; 
"By  the  River  Don,"  "The  Commander- 
in-Chief,"  Mousorgsky. 

It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  every- 
body fancied  Mme.  Avierino's  program; 
there  were  some  people  present,  most 
likely,  who  could  not  abide  it.  Every- 
body, though,  must  respect  the  singer's 
aim  and  plan.  Bent  on  producing  music 
not  already  sung  to  rags,  she  found 
plenty  well  worth  the  singing.  To  make 
sure  of  variety,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  In  the  help  of  able  artists.  The 
cheap  she  would  not  put  up  with.  Like, 
furthermore,  every  shrewd  arranger  of 
programs,  she  saw  to  It  that  here  and 
there  something  familiar  made  its  ap- 
pearance, if  only  to  rest  ear  and  brain. 
Mme.  Avierino  deserves  many  compli- 
ments for  her  fine  intentions. 

Liszt's  psalm,  though,  with  its  ac- 
companiment for  piano  and  organ? 
Agreeable  enough  for  a  while,  it  went 
on  very  long  before  it  had  finally  said 
its  say.  Five  of  Wagner's  songs  in  a 
row,  difficult  songs  to  manage  and  most 
of  them  not  too  grateful?  Fewer,  per- 
haps, would  have  answered  better. 

Casella,  too,  and  so  much  of  Ravel — 
as  Mmme.  Avierino  elected  to  sing 
Ravel — with  Carpenter  in  Chinese  vein 
to  follow — music  full-throated  could 
have  varied  the  course  to  advantage. 

Ravel  himself,  indeed,  could  have  done 
more  to  help  if  Mme.  Avierino  had  seen 
it  that  way.    In  those  songs  of  Mada- 
gasca  he  wrote  melodies  extremely  well 
defined;    think,    particularly,   of  that 
which  begins  the  third  song,  with  its 
unbroken  long  line,  the  marked  rise  and 
!fall  of  its  curves.    To  words,  in  short, 
.expressive  of  much,  he  fitted  melodies 
(Obviously  meant  to  express  as  much. 
■    When  Ravel  wrote  a  melody  with 
I  genuine  beauty  in  it  and  expressiveness, 
;  surely  he  did  not  imagine  it  treated 
jlike  like  one  of  those  conceits  in  which 
(he  tossed  about  a  note  or  two  by  way  , 
;0f  a  theme  along  with  rhythmic  de- 
fVices.    He,  perhaps  more  than  other 
composers,  when  he  does  take  a  fancy 
to  write  a  melody,  has  a  right  to  de- 
I  mand  that  that  melody  be  recognized 
in  performance. 

Mme.  Avierino  felt  the  matter  other- 
wise. Ravel!  She  approached  his  songs 
I  in  the  too  usual  way,  thus  lowering 
something  beautiful  and  engrossing  to 
I  the  plane  of  emptiness  on  which  Ravel's 
I  music  and  Debussy's  too  often  are 
I  forced  to  move. 

I  A  singer,  it  is  clear,  of  naturally 
beautiful  voice  and  fine  musical  tastes, 
Mme.  Avierino  seems  disposed,  perhaps 
because  of  technical  limitations,  nar- 
rowly to  confine  her  interpretations  to 
a  placidity  too  subdued  and  an  ex- 
plosiveness  almost  violent.  There  are 
many  shades  of  expression  between 
these  two  which  she  would  be  wise  to 
cultivate. 

An  unusually  large  audience  ap- 
plauded Mme.  Avierino  with  great 
warmth.  r.  r.  g. 
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a"    Christopher    Morley    is  again 
'^'Jping  Chinese  poems  of  wit  and 
thus  delighting  the  readers  of 
urday  Review  of  Literature. 
PRECAUTION 

hen, 

f  cracking  sunflower  seeds  be- 
fen  his  teeth, 
le  Elderly  Statesman 
minded  of  that  famous  coterie  of 
lets 

even  Loafers  of  the  Bamboo 
rove. 

t  of  these,  he  told  us, 
Ling, 

dered  his  two  serving  men 
w  him  constantly. 
Tied  wine, 
e  other  a  spade, 
poet  might  be  buried 
he  fell. 


A  CORRECTION 

World  Wags: 

■e  wrong.    Cholmondeley  Is  not 
iced  "Marchbanks,"  It  is  pro- 
"Epsom."  JOSCELYN. 

iA  AVIERINO 

1  by  Leon  Vartanian,  pianist, 
[jaurent,  flutist;  Albert  Snow, 
1  and  Alfred  Zighera,  'cellist, 
erino,  soprano,  offered  this  pro- 
t  night  in  Jordan  hall: 
No.  23,  Liszt;  "Der  Engel," 
itill!"  Im  Treibhaus,  Schmerz- 
ime,  Wagner;  Beautiful  Maid- 
ime,  Wagner;  Beautiful  Maid- 
Chansons  maddecasses  for  voice, 
;llo  and  piano,  Air  d'enfant 


HISTORY  OF  CENSORSHIP 

(From  the  New  York  Sun) 
GREECE 

When  playwrights  in  the  day  of  Pericles 
Began  to  make  too  personal  a  wheeze. 
They  found  they  had  to  mind  their  Q's 
and  P's. 

ROME 

When  Nero  played  a  part  In  classic 
Rome, 

An  audience  with  wisdom  In  its  dome 
Would  clap  like  hell  or  else  remain  at 
home, 

ENGLAND 
•Will  Shakespeare  even  must  have  had  a 
dread 

Of  writing  lines  that  might  have  cost 
his  head. 

For  when  he  slandered  kings,  he  picked 

1         'em  dead. 

j  U.  S.  A. 

I  What  would  and  what  would  never, 

[         never  go. 

The  old  producers  always  used  to  know. 
But  here  they  don't  until  cops  close  the 
show.        FAIRFAX  DOWNEY. 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  Symphony, 
written  last  summer,  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  this 
week.  Mr.  Hill  informs  us  that  the 
symphony  has  no  program;  it  does  not 
purpose  to  portray  in  tones  spiritual 
crises;  it  develops  musical  ideas.  Paul 
Kochanski,  who  played  here  with  this 
orchestra  six  years  ago,  a  violinist  of 
outstanding  talent,  has  chosen  for  his 
appearance  Bach's  Concerto  No.  1  and 
Ravel's  "Tzigane."  The  former  was  first 
played  at  a  Symphony  concert  by  Franz 
Kneisel;  the  latter- was  introduced  in 
Boston,  with  piano  accompaniment,  by 
Yelly  d'Aranyi  early  this  season.  She 
was  the  first  to  play  this  brilliant  piece. 
Ir.  was  at  a  concert  of  Ravel's  compo- 
sitions in  London.  She  had  only  two 
or  three  days  in  which  to  learn  it,  for , 
it  was  completed  only  after  the  arrival  j 

/  _ 


nl  Ravel  m  Limdoh.  He  said  alter  her 
performance  with  piano  accompani- 
ment that  he  knew  the  piece  was  dif- 
ficult, but  had  he  heard  her,  he  would 
have  made  it  stIU  more  dlflicult.  This 
was  hi.1  way  of  complimenting  her. 
Some  have  thought  that  his  purpose  in 
"Tzigane"  was  to  parody  the  Joachim- 
Hubay  Hungarian  manner  of  writing  for 
the  violin;  as  some  Insist  that  his 
"Waltz"  for  orchestra  parodies  the 
VienneSte  school.  Once  a  composer  has 
established  a  reputation  for  irony,  it 
is  easy  to  say  that  he  is  always  ironi- 
cal in  composition. 

The  other  pieces  on  the  program  arc 
the  Prelude  and  Love  Death  from 
"Tristan  and  Isolde"  and  the  Prelude 
to  "The  Masterslngers  of  Nuremberg." 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs next  week  will  be  as  follows:  Con- 
verse, "California" — Victory  Dance  of 
the  First  Inhabitants,  Spanish  Padres 
and  Explorers,  The  March  of  Civiliza- 
tion, Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  Invasion  of 
[the  Gringos,  Midnight  at  "EI  Pasco" 
1927  (first  performance);  Stravinsky, 
"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps";  Beethoven, 
Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor. 

American-born  opera  and  concert 
singers,  especially  women,  give  me  a 
pain.— Reinald  Werrenrath. 

Mr.  Werrenrath,  the  baritone  singer, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Clive,  director  of  the  Copley 
Theatre,  will  talk  next  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  the  theatre  in  aid  of  the  Wom- 
en's Municipal  League.  The  lecture  is 
at  11  o'clock;  the  subject:  "The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Theatre— Past,  Present 
and  Future."  On  Saturday  morning, 
April  7,  at  the  same  hour  and  for  the 
same  cause  he  will  tell  "The  Story  of 
Punch  and  Judy,"  accompanied  by  a 
real  Punch  and  Judy  show. 

The  Concord  Players  will  perform  in 
Concord  tonight,  tomorrow  and  Satur- 
day evenings  Shaw's  "St.  Joan."  Mr. 
Samuel  Merwin  writes,  apropos  of  the 
author's  statement  that  the  slightest 
cutting  of  the  performance  is  unthink- 
able: In  spite  of  this  interdiction,  the 
Players  have  "deleted  Shaw,  the  contro- 
versialist, wherever  possible,  leaving 
Joan  the  maid — her  dream,  her  great 
effort,  and  her  death.  Scene  two,  the 
coronation,  and  scene  seven,  the  epi- 
logue, are  dropped  in  toto,  and  much  of 
the  polemical  matter  in  the  remaining 
scenes  is  either  omitted  or  cut  down  to 
the  marrow  of  the  thought.  What  re- 
mains seems  to  us  to  be  pure  drama, 
noble  and  profoundly  moving  drama." 

Carmela  Ippolito,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Nicolas  Slonimsky,  pianist,  will  play  in 
Jordan  hall  tonight  music  by  Veracini, 
Sammartini,  Vitali,  Honegger  (Sonata 
No.  1  for  violin  and  piano),  Ketten- 
Loeffler,  Bach-Wilhelmj  and  Vieux- 
temps. 

Julia  Warner,  soprano,  and  Wilhelm- 
ina  Andrea  Johansen,  sopranos,  will 
give  a  concert  in  Steinert  hall  tonight. 
Carl  Lamson  will  be  the  accompanist. 
Miss  Warner's  songs  are  by  Pergolesi, 
Widor,  Lalo,  Fourdrain,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  Grieg,  Brahms,  Rachmaninoff, 
jMacDowell,  Moussorgsky;  Miss  Johan- 
,  sen's  are  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Wolf,  Josten,  Carpenter  and  a 
group  of  Norwegian  composers.  There 
will  also  be  duets  by  Caracciolo,  Hum- 
I  perdinck  and  Puccini. 

The    Lutheran    Choral    Union  of 
Greater  Boston  will  give  a  Lenten  con- 
I  cert   in   Jordan   hall   next  Satiu'day 
!  night,  at  8  o'clock.    Maude  Erickson, 
j  soprano;  IJelen  Yngve,  contralto;  James 
C.  Bell,  tenor;  Thure  E.  Gilinson,  bass; 
I  Alessandro    Niccoli    violin;    Sture  A. 
Olson,  organ;  Mildred  Anderson,  piano; 
J.  Fritz  Hartz,  director.    Part  I — Vocal 
music  by  Christiansen,  Chadwick,  Prae- 
torius,    Gounod,    Grieg,    Luther  and 
pieces  for   violin   by  Bach,  Porpora, 
Nachez,   Vieuxtemps,   Dittersdorf  and 
Sarasate.    Part  II — 'The  second  part  of 
Handel's  "Messiah." 

The  Clavier  Ensemble,  Mme.  Avis 
Bliven-Charbonnel,  director,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  Schubert  -  Tausig,  Marche 
Militaire  (six  pianos);  Bach,  Concerto 
for  3  Cembali,  C  major;  Nicolaiew,  Suite 
in  B  minor,  op.  13;  Thomas  Griselle,  A 
Keyboard  Symphony  (for  six  pianos). 
The  Clavier  Ensemble,  an  organization 
of  30  pianists,  made  its  first  public 
appearance  In  Providence  on  Jan.  6, 
1926.  Since  that  time  it  has  given  15 
concerts.  This  will  be  the  first  appear- 
ance In  Boston.    Because  of  the  lack 

I  of  six-piano  literature,  "arrangements", 
have  been  played  almost  exclusively. 

{ This  year  the  ensemble  will  play  an 
original  composition,  "A  Keyboard 
Symphony"  for  six  pianos  (12  players). 
This  composition  is  dedicated  to  the 
ensemble,  and  written  for  it  by  Thomas 

i  Griselle,  who  will  conduct  it. 

I  The  N.  E.  Conservatory  orchestra, 
Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  will  give 
a  concert  tomorrow  in  Jordan  hall  at 
8:15  P.  M.  Vivaldi,  Concerto,  F  major, 
for  three  violins.    The  players  will  be 

I  lone  Coy,  Margaret  Clark  and  Cecile 


Forest,  'ine  IriStrniriontatfoh  of  the  ac- 
companiment (string.-;  and  trumpets)  is 
by  Mr.  Chadwick.  Beethoven,  Overture 
to  "Corlolanus."  Pick -Mangiagalll,  "Sor- 
tilegi,"  symphonic  poem  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  Rossanna  McGinnis,  pianist. 
Riccardo  Pick-Mangiagalll,  an  Italian 
composer,  was  born  at  Strakonitz  (Bo- 
hemia) on  July  10,  1882.  He  studied  at 
the  Milan  Conservatory — composition 
under  Ferroni,  the  piano  under  Appiani, 
and  soon  gained  fame  as  pianist  and 
composer.  His  ballets  and  mu.sic  drama? 
produced  at  La  Scala  met  with  great 
success.  He  has  composed  much  lor  th( 
orchestra  and  piano.  Among  his  work; 
is  the  "Notturno  e  Rondo  fantastico' 
for  orchestra,  which  is  in  Mr.  Tosca- 
nini's  repertoire.  He  has  also  written  f 
string  quartet.  The  "Sortilegi"  is  datec 
1917.  The  program  will  also  comprlst 
these  works:  Converse,  Elegiac  Poem 
Chabrier,  Introduction  to  Act  II  o 
"Gwendoline";  Wagner,  Prelude,  am 
the  closing  scene  (Act  III)  o{  "Parsifal' 
(with  chorus). 


RATA  PRESENT! 

Rata  Present,  pianist,  played  this  pro- 
gram last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  B  flat  minor,  from 
book  1.  Well-Tempered  Clavichord, 
Bach;  Sonata,  Op.  Ill,  Beethoven; 
Preludes  20,  3,  7,  10,  15,  Etude,  Op.  25, 
No.  1,  Ballade,  Op.  23,  Chopin;  Etude, 
F  sharp  major,  Strawinsky;  Jeux  d'eau, 
Ravel;  Cordoba,  Albeniz;  Danza  Festiva, 
Medtner. 

Give  her  musical  miniatures  to  deal 
with  and  Miss  Present  can  fashion 
them  as  neatly  as  you  please.  For  those 
five  little  familar  preludes  of  Chopin — 
it  called  for  some  daring  to  venture 
them  in  public — she  had  character  at 
hand,  true  imagination.  That  first  one 
in  C  minor  she  made  noble — how  many 
weary  teachers  have  struggled  to  bring 
its  nobleness  home  to  equally  weary 
pupils!  The  swish  .of  waves  that  Chopin 
surely  felt  in  the  G  major  prelude  Miss 
Present  felt  too;  not  many  pianists 
appear  to  feel  it.  To  the  markedly  con- 
trasting melodies  of  the  last  prelude  she 
gave  their  full  value,  and  so  she  made 
something  more  of  the  piece  than 
sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Poetic  fancy,  and  musical  ingenuity 
based  on  sound  musicianship — these 
high  virtues  led  last  night  to  charming 
playling  of  the  six  small  Chopin  pieces. 
IC  some  people  were  to  pronounce  it 
mannered,  a  retort  would  stand  ready: 
better  mannered  than  mannerless.  Mu- 
sically mannerless  pianists — several  such 
lately  have  let  themselves  be  heard. 

Seriously,  however.  Miss  Pre.sent 
would  be  wise  to  cultivate,  for  the  mo- 
ment, simplicity  in  place  of  elaboration. 
She  has  much  to  do  with,  what  with 
beautiful  tone  and  sensitiveness  to  mel- 
ody. 

A  player,  aptest,  like  Miss  Present, 
at  the  smallest  forms,  showed  no  sound 
judgment  when  she  tackled  perhaps 

Ij  the  heaviest  sonata  there  is  to  manage. 

t;  She  began  it  well,  indeed,  with  a  stir- 
ring delivery  of  the  first  big  theme,  that 
sounds  like  a  proclamation.  DeUcate 
passages  toward  the  end  she  suffused 
with  the  right  ethereal  spirit.  But  of 
the  proper  relations  the  sonata,  though, 
Miss  Present  showed  slight  understand- 
ing. A  scale  passage,  too  often,  she  left 
but  a  scale;  she  perceived  in  it  no  ma- 
jestic apprach  to  a  theme,  or  a  flourish 
brushed  in  for  brilliancy's  sake,  or  per- 
haps an  episode's  graceful  close. 

So  managed.  Miss  Present  could  not 
make  a  great  sonata  other  than  dull. 
In  a  lesser  degree  she  succeeded  not  too 
happily  with  the  ballad,  though  its 
troublesome  close  she  did  handle  with 
exceptional  skill.  She  has  so  fine  a 
talent,  she  plays  so  beautifully  music 
she  can  see  through  to  its  end,  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Present  will 
turn  her  attention  to  an  exhaustive 
\  analysis  of  music  of  long  breath. 

SERGEI  RADAMsif  1 

I  The  first  of  the  series  of  entertain- 
!  ments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum 
'  School  Alumni  Association  was  given 
last  night  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Sergei  Radamsky,  tenor;  Genevieve  Pi- 
tot,  accompanist.  The  program  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Russian  songs  in- 
terspersed with  informal  explanations 
on  the  changes  of  present-day  Russian 
composition  in  both  folk  and  formal 
music  and  was  as  follows:  Mascagni,  O 
Pcpolo  di  Vili,  from  "Isabeau";  Boro- 
din, Arabian  Cove  Song;  Ipolitov-Ivan- 
ow.  The  Fisherman's  Song  from  "Ole  of 
the  Northland";  Gnessin,  Song  of  Alis- 
kana  from  the  drama  "The  Rose  and  the 
Cross"  by  Alexander  Block;  Rubenstein, 
aria  from  "Demon."  Modern  Russian 
songs  in  folk  vein  1927  were  Vasiliev- 
Buglai,  Exultation;  Schechter,  Memo- 
ries; Kortchmariev,  Lullaby,  and  "Bil- 
ina,"  a  short  epic  jjoem. ' 

Although  these  songs  were  sung  in 
Russian,  Dr.  Radamsky  told  their 
meaning  in  English  and  also  told  en- 
tertainingly of  musical  Russia  today 
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will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Radamsky 
ive  the  first  recital  in  the  Museum: 
-^veral  years  ago  at  the  cl<«e  of  an 
hibition  of  foreign  art.    He  has  re 
ntlv  been  in  Europe  on  a  concert 
,ur    spending  the  last  10  week.s  in 
l  ading  Rus^sian  cities,  and  Is  returning 
)  Russia  in  April.  . ,       .    ^  .^.^ 
Mr  Radamsicy  said  that  at  the  pres- 
nt  time  Russia  was  over-productive. 
:■  eryo?p  had  the  urge  to  create,  to 
rfte  not  only  music  but  books,  poems 
nd  operas.     There  was,  however  in 
uch  that  had  no  value  some  excellent 
;  asic  being  written.   Gnessin  he  men- 
ioned  especially,  as  being  one  of  the 
■nost  DODUlar  composers  in  Russia  ana 
ttle  taown  in  this  country.  Moussorg- 
kv  as  b^g  prohfic.  turning  out  sym- 
-honies  oTafter  another,  and  there  are 
i  ihers  of  note  and  talent. 

This  great  encouragement  to  the  arts 
-  to  a  certain  extent,  because  of  the 
.■esent  manner  of  distributing  tickets^ 
\t  least  60  per  cent,  and  sometimes  the 
ntire  disposal  of  tickets  to.  an  enter- 
tainment is  given  to  the  "njons.  Every 
union  has  a  turn  and  every  nian  in  the 
i  nion  has  a  chance  to  select  what  ne 
.v?shes  to  see.  A  worker  m  Russia  at 
U  e  present  time  probably  goes  to  the 
■heatre.  the  opera,  or  a  concert  on  an 
average  of  twice  a  week. 

in  the  evening  at  the  opera  where  one 
would  expect  to  see  full  dress,  one 
pes  the  workman  in  his  work  clothes 
He  does  not  imitate  his  more  cosmopol- 
:tan  neighbor.  He  does  not  know  much 
about  the  opera,  but  typewritten  sheets 
are  placed  in  each  seat  with  simple  ex- 
planations.. In  this  ^^yJ'^^^iJ^X 

knd  drama  have  flourished.  The  gen- 
eral public  have  the  tickets  returned  by 
the  unions,  if  there  are  any.  .  | 
Mr.  Radamsky  went  into/etail  to 
correct  the  impresswn  that  Russian  [ 
niusic  was  written  only  by  order  of  the 
oovernment  and  that  pepole  .were  jailed 
and  sent  to  Siberia  for  playing  Ameri- 
can jazz  music  as  has  been  given  out 
These  things  were  not  true.  He  had 
!  Jancid  i?i  Moscow  to  jazz,  but  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  encourage  it.  The  Rus- 
sfan  people  work  and  all  the  people 
work  excepting  perhaps  the  few  of  the 
old  regime  who  have  been  left  without 
their  fine  estates  and  have  not  been 
ramed  to  do  anything.  These  people 
are  the  most  to  be  pitied  m  Russm  to- 
day There  is  no  wholesale  penalties  of 
death,  the  jails  are  not  overcrowded  and 
Siberia  does  not  loom  on  the  horizon. 

The  program  was  interesting  and  Mr 
Radamsky  sang  it  well  Especially  did 
the  modern  son-  in  fol^  yem  trick  the 
imagination  and  if,  as  Mr  Radamsky 
said  every  Russian  had  to  be  sad  once 
a  day  ltTeast  to  be  happy  and  is  never 
happy  unless  he  is  sad,  he  does  it  so 
pleasantly  in  a  dramatic  mood,  that  It 
is  enjoyable.  2l.  ^^ 


I  VILLANELLE  OF  A  LADT  CONTENT 

I  Husbands  are  cast  In  no  perfect  mould 
I  (A  sentiment  probably  rather  trite), 
I  And  they're  rarely  Adonises  to  behold. 

They  always  refuse  to  do  as  they're  told; 
Unshaven,  they  look  like  a  genuine 
^''isht; 

Husbands  are  cast  In  no  perfect  mould. 

!  They  paw  one  at  times,  or  else  they're 
I        too  cold: 

1  Their  bark  oftentimes  Is  as  bad  u  a 

'  bite. 

And  they're  rarely  Adonises  to  behold. 

They  sometimes  come  home  a  la  wolf  on 

the  fold 

(I.e.,  savage),  when  business  does  not  go 
aright : 

Husbands  are  cast  in  no  perfect  mould. 

They're  likely  to  fall  for  a  vampire  bold, 
Especially  once  they're  out  of  eight. 
And  they're  rarely  Adonises  to  behold. 

But  1  wouldn't  trade  mine  for  a  galleon 
of  gold. 

For  I  know  though  he  acts  not,  nor 

looks,  like  a  knight, 
Husbands  are  cast  in  no  perfect  mould,  | 
And  they're  rarely  Adonises  to  behold. 

HELENE  R.  B.  | 

Contributors  to  London  journal,';  are 
greatly  exercised  over  two  questions 
that  have  been  propounded: 

1.  Should  "judgment"  be  spelled 
"judgement"?  The  Oxford  dictionary 
allows  both  spellings,  giving  "judgment" 
the  preference. 

2.  How  old  was  Lady  Capulet?  Mr. 
Mandrr  argues  that  she  might  have 
been  3,i  young  as  28  and  certainly  not 
more  than  30,  for  she  says  in  the  play: 
"I  was  your  mother" — JuUet's  mother— 
"much  upon  these  years  that  you  are 
now  a  maid."  The  nurse  had  said  that 
.Juliet  would  be  14  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
Mr.  Andrew  Leigh  thinks  Capulet  must 
have  been  much  older  than  his  wife, 
probably  50  to  60,  for  he  had  not  been 

I  in  a  masque  for  30  years.    "Lady  Ca- 
pulet's  reference  in  the  last  scene  to  | 
1  her  'old  age'  is  merely  the  extravagant  j 


utterance  or -gi'THT  Hl^e  the  nur.e  s 
•These  mine  sorrows  '^^^^^  jne  old  ana 
a  woman  of  30  would  be  considered 
comparatively  old  in  mediaeval  Italy. 
Have  these  letter-writers  deterrnincd 
definitely  the  exact  age  of  Anne. 


Now  that  Mr.  Mauroia  is  ranked 
among  the  authors  of  "best  sellers"  on 
account  of  his  "Disraeli,"  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  his  impressions  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  following  paragraph  In 
The  Bulletin  (Dartmouth  College),  a 
translation  from  an  interview  published  _ 
in  L'intransigeant  after  the  return  of  ^ogg. 
M  Maurois  to  Pans,  is  noted  by  H.  F.  m. 

"America  is  young,  the  Americans 
are  voung.  The  American  spirit  is  still 
the  Dionler  spirit.  There  are  still  so 
many  things  to  discover.  The  spirit  of 
me  pioneer.  I  tell  you.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Dartmouth  College,  the  ral- 
Mng  cry  is  an  Indian  cry:  'Qua,  oua 
Dartmouth  is  at  the  edge  of  a  Jore^t^ 
In  the  evening  the  students  cany  their 
dinner  and  their  books  into  the  depths 
of  t^e  woods.  During  the  fine  weather 
they  pass  the  night  there  and  the 
farther  away  the  better  they  like  it. 

It's  a  wonder  that  M.  Maurois  did 
not  give  a  graphic  description  of  the 
students  trundhng  their  war-whoops  on 
the  Campus. 


courts  moft  m  the  future  be  wh"  i 
discontinued. 

10—  Dropping  empty  bottles  fron 
seminary  w^indows  into  the  shrubber 
will  be  summarily  punlahed. 

11—  Making  peek-a-boos  from  behln. 
trees  at  traveling  men  passing  thi 
campus  wUl  be  dealt  with  by  the  Stu 
dent's  honor  court. 

12—  The  College  Glee  Club  mus' 
cease  broadcasting  from  the  dlninf 
room  during  the  soup  course,  due  Lc 
many  letters  of  inquiry. 

14— Fisticuffs  and  hairpulling  during 
basketball  irsm"^  "'ill  result  in  susnenJ 
JAMBS  L.  EDWARDS,  ! 


Mrs.   Warner   and  Miss 
Johansen  Sing  in 
Steinert  Hall 


'We  like  the  man  whose  Impulse  is  to 
say  "Yes"  much  better  than  the  one 
whose  impulse  is  to  say  "No."  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  former  never  has 
anything  to  lend.-Ohio  State  Journal. 

OSWALD  AND  THE  DENTIST 

As  the  World  'Wags: 

You  ought  to  meet  my  tooth  doctor. 
Oh,  you'd  die  laughing.  He  doesn't  fill 
teeth  or  make  crowns  or  anything.  All 
he  does  to  teeth  is  to  yank  'em  out.  Oh, 
:  he's  so  funny.  Nice,  clean  fun,  y'under- 
stand,  nothin'  dirty.  How  he  did  amuse 

^Maddening  pain  drove  me  to  his  of- 
fice. I  fell  limply  Into  the  chair  and 
opened  my  mouth.  ^.„t.ct 

"Ho-o-o-owah!  heaved  the  dentist. 
"Yawns  are  contagious,  aren't  they?" 

"But  I'm  not  yawning,"  I  replied, 
closing  my  mouth  twice  to  pronounce 
the  words. 

j  "Oh,  you  want  something?"  asked  the 
dentist. 

"Yes!"  I  groaned.   'I   „ 

'  "I'll  bet  you  have  the  earache,  ne 
ventured.  „ 

"No.  not  that.  It's  

"Headache?  Sore  throat?  Dandruff? 
Corn  bothering  you?" 

"Toothache!"  I  bellowed. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  murmured  the 
dentist.    "Funny  I  never  thought  of  ^ 

'''^With  amazing  dexterity  he  'n.^crt«i  i 
his  pliers  and  extracted  a  canine  tooth. 
It  looked  quite  doggy.  rfe„tltt 

"There'  That's  out!"  said  the  dentist. 

"Yes,"  i  chuckled,  "but  It's  the  wrong 

one"  w  ai  •» 

"Well.    well,    that's    one   on  me! 
laughed  the  dentist.   "I'll  try  again. 
He  jerked  out  a  molar. 
"That  the  one?" 

"Warmer,"  I  guffawed,  entering  more 
int.o  the  spirit  of  the  thing.     You  Just 

""-ru  get'T'iet!"  was  his  determined 
rcnlv  and  he  made  another  try. 
''^Wrong  again!"  I  cried  lauf  aU 
over  myself.    "I  meant  two  the  other 

^  Tear^  of  merriment  stood  in  the 
denUst"  eyes.  Honest  U>  goodn^s.  you  d 

^^.^f^'^^^f^L^^g^r,  hen^o"lreT-and 
^^?h!fhS  rwo"teef  came  out  and  the 
«arSe^l£«i 

1938  SEMINARY  RULES 

As  the  World  'Wags: 

l_Smoking  cigarettes  at  Bible  classes 
is  strictly  forbidden. 

2-  During  the  noon  day  praver  ex- 
ercises saxophone  playing  on  the  chapei 
steps  must  cease. 

3-  Pupils  must  not  ^^hout  Beaver 
iwhen   visiting   clergymen   happen  to 

wear  a  beard.  Your  game  must  oe 
subordinate  to  pohteness. 

4-  When  parents  are  visiting  pupils ! 
thelatter  must  not  admonish  them 
oSenly  or  criticise  their  manners  or^ 
clothing  publicly.  the 

5-  Chasing  teachers  across  the 
campus  with  automobiles  will  subject| 

the  offenders  to  severe  P™f ^^^f^J^ur 

6-  All  pupils  must  arise  at  some  nour 
during  the  following  day. 

7-  Bathlng  suits  must  not  be  jom 
at  the  president's  June  reception  re- 
gardless of  extreme  heat,  which  will 
not  constitute  an  excuse.  j 
■  8— Young  ladies  who  take  boxing  les^ 
sons  from  ex-Champion  Riley  must  di- 
r^inish  their  swings  at  any  si^s  o) 
weakness  on  his  part.  We  wish  hirf 
to  last  the  remainder  of  the  teim. 

n    p-T,fanitv  In  the  gymnasium  anc 
-     ursing   or.   the  tenni: 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Two  young  sopranos,  JuUa  Warnei 
and  Wilhelmina  Andrea  Johansen,  gave 
a  concert  last  night  in  Steinert  hall, 
carl  Lamscn  was  the  accompanist. 
There  was  a  large  audience— a  most 
friendly  one.  Mrs.  Warner's  songs  were 
as  follows:  Pergolesi,  Se  tu  m'amr,  Wi- 
dor  Contemplation:  Pourdrain,  Carna- 
val  ■  Schumann,  Widmung:  Wagn«-.. 
Traeume;  Rachmaninoff,  Lilacs  and 
Floods  of  Spring.  lohansen  o  were  ; 

these:  Grieg,  Hilsen:  Solvieg  s  Lied,  En 
Droem:  Swedi.sh  fol'K  song.  When  I  was 
Seventeen ;  Brahms,  Nacht;gal :  Schu- 
mann, Mondnacht:  CarpenUn-,  When  1 
Bring  to  You  Colored  Toys,  and  On  the 
seashore  of  Endless  Worlds^  T-^^.,^"f*' 
were  the  Tuscan  folk  songs  by  Caiaccio- 1 
lo  A  Flight  of  Clouds,  and  Nearest  anJ 
Dearest;  Abendsegen  from  "Haensel  una 
Gretel"  and  Tutti  Fior  from  "Madama 

^"Th^^^concert  gave  pleasure.  In  the 
first  place  the  songs  chosen  were  of  good 
quality,  varied  in  sentiment,  and  not; 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  ability 
of  each  singer.  Neither  one  attempted 
to  sing  an  operatic  aria  by  Handel  or 
the  "Suicide"  air  from  "La  Gioconda.  i 
Neither  one  thought  to  set  applause-  , 
traps  bv  ending  a  group  with  some- 
thing  semi-jocose  or  frivolously  gay. 
The  young  women  evidently  take  their 
art  seriously  so  far  as  contents  of  songs 
are  concerned.  ... 

They  have  been  well-grounded  in  es- 
sential matters  of  vocal  technique.  They 
sang  intelligently;  that  is  to  say.  with 
due  regard  to  the  poets'  thought  and 
the  composers'  musical  commentary. 

Mrs     Warner    in    the    first  group 
showed  at  times  tonal  unsteadiness.  No 
doubt  she  was  somewhat  disconcerted, 
annoyed  by  tardy  comers  tramping  down 
the  aisles  and  slamming  seats  between 
the  -songs.    (There  was  a  time  when  at 
Steinert    hall    and    Jordan    hall  lal,e 
comers  were  not  allowed  to  enter  until 
the  .singer  or  pianist  had  left  the  plat- 
form after  the  first  group    The  old  ex- 
cellent rule  is  no  longer  observed.)  Tms 
unsteadiness,  which  was  hardly  a  treni- 
olo  nor  a  falling  from  the  true  pitch, 
was  not  so  noticeable  later  in  the  even- 
ing    Mrs.  Warner  should  work  dili- 
gently to  correct  one  fault  which  is 
common  to  many  singers:  giving  undue 
emphasis  to  the  final  note  of  every 
phrase,  when  neither  the  text  nor  the 
music  calls  for  an  explosion.   Thus  the 
musical  line  suffers;  the  flow  of  the 
verse  is  checked;  the  rhetorical  see-saw 
becomes  monotonous;    the   phrase  is 
without  true  significance.    This  fault 
was   especially    observed   in  Lilacs. 
There  were  times  when  upper  notes 
were  not  concentrated,  but  spread  in 
forte  passage  or  in  a  climax. 

Miss  Johansen  has  a  beautiful  and 
well-schooled  voice,  which,  whi  e  it  can 
convev  emotion— her  emotional  quality 
is  a  mixture  of  voice,  nature,  soul  and 
brains— lends  itself  easily  to  ight,  florid 
passages  as  in  the  refrain  to  Solvieg  s 
Song,  making  the  needed  contrast  to 
the  deep  preceding  sentiment.  Miss 
Johansen  has  already  gone  far  as  an 
interpreter.  Songs  are  not  to  her 
merely  collections  of  agreeable  or  bril- 
liant notes.  Mrs.  Warner  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  her  rendering  ot 
"Contemplation,"  "Carnival  and  ot 
"Traeume."  ,    .  . 

The  duets  were  a  welcome  feature  oi 
the  concert  as  were  the  musical,  noetic. 
,  as   well    as    helpful  accompaniments 
'  played  by  Mr.  Lamson.   ^ — 

ICARMELAIPPOLITOL 

Carmela  Ippohto.  violinist  gave  a 
recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  Her 
procedure,  if  one  may  make  bold  t-> 
guess,  was  not  quite  true  to  pattern 
Nine  performers  out  of  ten,  it  would 
seem  believing  time  and  the  hour  ripe 
for  a  public  appearance,  look  about 
them  to  see  what  they  can  find  to 
play  May  not  Miss  Ippohto,  one  out 
of  ten,  have  given  her  recital  because 
<;he  had  something  on  hand  she  would 
'ike  the  pubhc  to  hear— Honegger  .- 
first  sonata,  that  is  to  say,  for  piano  and 

^'whatever  her  motive.  Miss  IppoUto 
planned  her  program  wisely.    She  was 


wisf.  of  course,  i  -     .    <  > 
concerto  in  favor  of  a  sonata  thai, 
the  least  of  It,  is  not  played  out.  '■• 
that,  furthermore,  has  the  benefit  <  ' 
being  the  work  of  a  man  much  in  the 
public  eye.    To  precede  it,  she  chose  for 
contrast    earlv    music    by    Italians,  a 
vitornello  and  minuet  by  Veracini.  nn 
allegro  by  Sammartini.  and  the  morn 
familiar  "ciaccona  by  Vitali.  music,  nil 
of  it,  with  more  in  its  favor  than  ii.sj 
18th  century  flavor.  ; 

And,  to  follow  the  .sonata,  she  wi.srly 
held  one  group  sufficient,  a  Loefflcr  ar- 
rangement of  a   Spanish  caprice  by 
Henry  Ketten,  an   arrangement  of  a 
Bach  adagio  by  Wilhelmi.  and  a  rondinc 
by  Vieuxtemps.    A  more  judicious  pro- 
gram, or  one  more  attractive.  Miss  Ip- 
pohto could  scarcely  have  put  together 
Let  us  thank  her  and  Mr.  Nicholai 
Slonimsky  for  their  manner  with  th< 
sonata.    Because  much  of  it  is  queer 
they  set  not  out  to  rub  its  oddities  inj 
on  the  contrary  to  some  degree  ihn 
smoothed  them  out,  .so  that  the  piand 
part  of  the  first  movement,  wild  to  loolj 
at,  became  a  shimmer  of  lovely  souiio 
beneath  one  stream  of  melody  fronj 
the  violin.    In  the  adagio,  too,  at  theiii 
skilfui  hands,  the  piano's  grave  meas-, 
ures  and  the  violin's  impassioned  song 
sounded  far  less  inimical  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Its  close  they  madei 
genuinely  lovely.  To  the  presto,  though 
on  paper  it  looks  more  brilliant,  they, 
brought  a  deal  of  dash  and  brightness., 
So  here  is  what  intelligence,  taste  and 
skill  can  do.    Let  us  venture  one  more 
gue.ss.     Many  performers  would  have 
turned    that    sonata    into  something 
abominable. 

By  her  intelligence  and  taste  M:.ss 
Ippolito  also  made  the  Italians'  music 
engrossing.  Not  feeling,  because  it  was 
written  years  ago.  she  must  help  it  out 
with  love-pats  and  bows  of  baby  rib- 
bon. Miss  Ippolito  played  it  with  spirit, 
warmly,  largely.  Not  one  measure,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  of  the  chaconne,  had  5  he 
neglected  to  analyze,  to  put  in  its  proper 
place.  So  she  made  the  ciaconna  tell- 
ing, even  those  variations  that  are  usu- 
ally a  bore  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand violin  technique.  , 
An  audience  of  excellent  size  took, 
much  pleasure  in  the  concert.  ' 

R.  R.  G. 


HOW  I  PITY  THE  DEAD  .  .  . 

How  I  pity  the  dead,  they're  dead  (he 
said)  ,  , 

■When  March  sweeps  in  again. 
And  the  great  wliite  clouds  chase  over- 
head, ,    .  1 
And  scatter- the  squalls  of  ralnl 

How  I  pity  the  dead,  when  the  great 
clouds  chase — 
Tlie  dead  who  never  again 
Can  breast  the  gale,  or  feel  in  the  lace 
The  sting  of  the  pelting  ram! 

WILFRID  GIBSON. 


CRANE  AND  GALSWORTHY 

There  is  a  play  in  Boston  that  is  not 
only  interesting,  unusually  interesting  m 
these  days  of  tailor-made  comedies  and 
"thrilling"  melodramas,  but  one  that  is 
remarkably  well  acted.  Perhaps  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  are  speakmg  Ol 
John  Galsworthy's  "Escape,"  which 
should  be  seen  by  all  Bostonians  who 
have  a  respect  for  fine  plays  and  ad- 
mirable performances.  Those  who  have 
seen  "Escape."  and  the  many  who 
should  see  it.  will  find  strange  matter  in 
a  letter  sent  to  The  Herald  by  D.  S. 

"The  Capt.  Denant  of  Galsworthy  was 
Stephen  Crane,  a  hterary  lion  of  his  day 
who  gained  fame  overnight  by  writing 
the  'Red  Badge  of  Courage.'   The  wom- 
an in  the  case  was  named  Dora  ClarK. 
The  policeman's  name  w-as  Becker.  The 
place  was  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirtieth 
street.  New  York,  directly  opposite  the 
old  Haymarket  dance  hall,  a  notorious 
resort.  The  only  difference  between  the 
prologue  of  'Escape'  and  this  incident 
was  that  Galsworthy's  prologue  is  lo- 
'  cated  in  Hyde  Park.  London,  and  Crane 
did  not  injure  the  policeman.  Crane 
and  the  girl  was  arrested.   There  was 
a  great  fuss  over  the  affair,  but  Crane 
stuck  to  his  guns  and  defended  the  girl 
I  think  he  was  reprimanded  in  court 
Everyone  interested  in  personal  libert': 
rushed  to  his  defence  and  he  came  oi. 
of  it  rather  a  hero,  with  the  girl  a  clo.'., 
second.  Becker,  the  policeman— Charl 
Becker  was  his  name— was  the  sar 
man  who,  as  Lt.  Becker,  was  executed  * 
Sing-Sing  for  the  Rosenthal  murder^' 
"Now  this  is  what  sticks  in  my  crfj 
Crane  was  feted  in  London  afterws^f 
I  as  a  literary  man.   Isn't  it  possible  1?'' 
he  met  Galsworthy  and  told  him  off* 
incident  in  New  York?    I  know  al^T 
the  New  York  affair  because,  as  a 
porter,   I  wrote  the  story  of  ^Ijg 
arrest."  r 

It  is  more  probable  that  an  v  -vt 
of  this  nature  occurred  in  Lond 
was  reported  in  the  daily  press, 
was  known  to  some  as  a  writei 
story.  "Maggie."  and  his  little 
of  free  verse,  "The  Black  Ride 
fore  the  great  public  accepted  1 
believe  "The  Black  Riders" 
li-shed  in   t^"  ''<i!     Tn  'i 
.sketch  ' 


In  187U,  Uiat  ■•'ilu-  Hod  Badge  ol 
Bige"  was  published  in  1875.  No 
pir  li  attracted  attention. 

pjfe  are  deviations  in  tlie  acting 
m  of  "Escape"  from  Galsworthy's 
1^  text,  but  Galsworthy  himself,  it 
(Id,  ordered  out  of  the  warden's 
gue  a  bit  about  the  agility  of  Doug- 
■alrbanks.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
In  London  the  warden  had  a  whis- 
Joke:  "Pre-war?"  ("Prchaps!")  It 
at  first  a  gag,  but,  it  is  said,  that 
worthy  sanctioned  it. 

iiile  we  are  talking  about  plays,  the 
ler  of  Sir  George  in  "The  Wrecki,r" 
sbts  a  question.  Before  he  was 
1  he  announced  to  those  in  the 
I  .that  he  had  identified  the  villain, 
yas  about  to  name  him,  when  he 
shot.  Was  Sir  George  correct  in  his 
lise?  Another  question.  Where  was 
electric  wire  that  by  the  pressure  of 
tton  discharged  a  pistol  in  another 
1?  Plays  like  "The  Wrecker"  whet 
)slty  and  oil  the  mental  clockwork. 

B  note  the  death  in  another  state 
man  whose  Christian  name  was 
phar.  Will  some  one  who  has  en- 
1  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
ation  tell  us  who  Onsiphar  was  and 
vhat  he  was  distinguished?  We  are 
ainted  with  the  worthy  Onesiphorus 
his  household. 

BOU-SAADA 

he  World  Wags: 

lis  is  wild  country  after  all.  Algiers 
ot  as  wild  as  one  would  think,  but 
niles  out  a  guy  hits  the  mountains, 

after  that  the  fun  begins.  There 
!  eight  of  us  in  a  bus,  and  among 
eight  a  man  and  a  newly  married 
.  We'll  have  some  fun  with  them 
•.  So  then  off  to  the  desert.  We 
to  cross  the  Atlas  first,  3000  feet  up. 

Kabyles  hve  there.  Civilization 
much  to  learn  from  them.  They 
!  their  women  out  on  the  road 
king  rocks,  and  their  make-up  is 
on  them  when  they  are  young,  and 
s  on.  It's  tatooed.  Flowers  on  the 
:k.  chains  around  the  mouth,  circles 
ind  the  eyes.  Very  economical,  as  I 
ited  out  to  my  wife.  I  didn't  get 
■  far  with  that. 

'e  ate  at  Sumal,  at  3000  feet,  and 
rly  froze  to  death,  then  down  the 
!r  side  to  the  desert  and  heat  again, 
dog!  A  guv  could  spit  and  it  would 
t  to  steam  before  it  hit  the  ground. 

tourists  came  to  this  town  because 
the  first  oasis  and  only  a  short  run 
a  the  coast.  This  makes  it  nice 
luse  the  Arabs  put  on  shows  for 
j:  benefit.  I  went  to  one  last  night, 
fas  a  dance  by  the  Ouled  Nail.  It 

a  nice  dance,  as  much  as  I  saw  of 
wcause  all  of  a  sudden  the  girl  who 

dancing  started  to  snap  her  stom- 
.  Man,  she  nearly  hit  herself  on  the 
X  with  it.  So  about  then  my  wife 
:  me  out.  Tonight  I'm  going  out 
ife.  STEAMER. 

hese  correspondents  of  London 
rnals  at  times  show  startling  origi- 
.ty.  Here  is  "Chia-Sossia"  discus- 
;  marriage:  "Does  not  conjugal  hap- 
ess  depend  on  the  fact  as  to  whether 
band  and  wife  are  suited  to  one  an- 

llSTCONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

;  21st  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
/  Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
ictor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
in  Symphony  hall.  Paul  Ko- 
3ki  was  the  solo  violinist.  The  pro- 
was  as  follows:  Hill,  Symphony  B 
op.  34.  Bach,  Concerto  for  violin,  I 
inor.  No.  1,  Ravel,  "Tzigane,"  for  | 
I  and  orchestra  (first  time  at  these 
irts).  Wagner,  Prelude  and  "Love- 
h,"  from  Tristan  and  Isolde"; 
ide  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nu- 

lerg-"  ,  . 

•.  Hill's  symphony,  composed  last, 

was  performed  for  the  first  time;r[ 

in  three  movements  and  not  tooj 
,  He  says  in  his  modest  note  to  the ' 
ir  of  the  Symphony's  program-book  | 

the  work  "has  no  descriptive  ba- 
hints  at  no  dramatic  conflict  or 
tual  crisis.  It  attempts  merely  to 
lop  musical  ideas."  And  so  when  an 
an  composer,  to  whom  a  libretto 

been  given,  asked  Verdi  how  and 
'hat  form  he  should  treat  a  certain 
ition  Verdi  smiled  benignantly  and 
;  "If  I  were  you,  I  should  write 
e  music." 

smposing  his  first  symphony,  Mr. 

has  written  music.  He  apparently 
(red  the  old  theory  that  the  first 
ne  of  a  first  movement  should  be 
dy  and  ma"  inline;  the  other  chief 
yie  feminine  and  lyrical.  He  is  for 
most  part  musically  robust  through- 

the  work.  More  than  once  the 
rer  might  iustly  exclaim:  "This  is 
les'  vein."  This  is  interesting  be- 
se  the  symphony  is  in  a  manner  new 
VIr.  Hill.  , 
[Is  previous  compositions  have  been 
Inauished  by  a  certain  and  pleasing 
ul  refinement  in  thought;  by 
nsideied.  discreet,  but  not 


I  1  ■  .  .i.,rii\,'  i.i' :iic  stiiemes  and 
InsUuiiienlation.  II  lie  had  been  In- 
fluenced— and  what  composer  froai 
Bach  down  has  not  been  influenced  by 
predecessor  or  contemporaries — it  was 
by  composers  of  the  modern  French 
school;  modern  before  the  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  the  ultra-moderns  with  their 
whooping  arrogance. 

In  this  .symphony  Mr.  Hill  apparently 
turned  his  back  on  men  from  whom  he 
had  sought  counsel.  The  symphony  is 
an  individual,  masculine  work.  The 
purely  lyrical  passages  are  not  among 
the  conspicuous  features:  even  the  slow 
movement  is  not  in  decided  contrast 
dynamically  with  the  opening  allegro 
and  the  Finale.  Prom  the  defiant  and 
stirring  first  measures  to  the  final  chord 
of  the  rondo  the  thematic  material 
and  its  development  are  ot  a  vigorous, 
at  times  impetuous  nature.  It  is  music 
of  high  spirits;  the  expression  of  energy. 
The  quiet  ending  of  the  first  movement 
is  a  relief  to  the  prevailing  tension. 
The  sombre  opening  of  the  slow  move- 
ment affords  contrast  but  this  mood  is 
not  of  long  duration. 

The  joyous,  rhythmically  reckless 
Finale  contains  measures  that  might 
come  to  a  composer  dreaming  of  ideal- 
ized "jazz."  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
sensitive  musician  of  fine  taste  should 
not  write  in  this  spirit. 

Is  Mr.  Hill  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
with  this  symphony  he  has  entered  on 
a  field  hitherto  untrodden  by  him?  He 
has  shown  in  some  of  his  works  that  he 
can  be  melodically  iyrical  and  poetically 
sensuous.  In  the  symphony,  one  sees  that 
he  can  maintain  strength  in  rhetorical 
expression?  without  hesitation,  witlwut 
shame.  In  his  future  works,  out  of 
strength  may  come  sweetness. 

The  symphony  was  warmly  received 
by  the  audience;  Mr.  Kochanski  ,v;ho 
played  with  the  orchestra  six  years  ago 
was  greeted  as  a  friend. 

In  another  and  possibly  better  world 
violinists  playing  music  by  Bach  will  be 
confined  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
slow  movements;  the  allegros,  with  the 
endless  repetition  of  patterns,  music  that 
was  written  by  the  yard  and  could  be 
cut  in  half  or  prolonged  indefinitely, 
will  be  reserved  for  the  punishment  of 
those  in  the  region  below.  Mr.  Kochan- 
ski,  a  violinist  of  parts,  played  the  An- 
dante with  fine  tone,  purity  of  style, 
without  exaggerated  feeling,  while  he 
fiddled  the  allegros  with  the  requisite 
agility. 

Ravel's  "Tzigane"  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity to  display  his  technical  pro- 
ficiency. The  curious  piece  was  played 
here  by  the  brilliant  Yelly  d'Aranyi  in 
December  last.  The  accompaniment 
was  then  for  a  piano.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  first  performance 
of  the  rhapsody  at  Ravel's  concert  in 
London  four  years  ago  was  by  her  and 
a  pianist,  Henri  Gil-Marchez.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  work  gains  by  Ravel's 
orchestral  accompaniment.  The  fire 
and  dash  of  Miss  d'Aranyi's  interpre- 
tation needed  only  the  support — the 
background — of  a  piano,  after  the  long, 
incredible  cadenza  was  at  an  end. 
"Tzigane"  with  the  orchestra  seemed 
less  important  yesterday  than  it  did  be- 
fore. 

As  for  the  music  itself,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  it?  Mr.  Herbert  Antcliffe 
has  said  that  it  is  the  one  thing  of 
Ravel's  that  is  "sure  of  lasting";  a  pre- 
posterous statement.  Nor  can  one  agree 
with  G.  Jean-Aubry  that  this  rhapsody 
is  "music  all  the  time."  "Strange  and 
singular" — yes;  but  is  it  not  more  than 
likely,  as  others  have  suggested,  that 
Ravel  wrote  it  as  a  parody  of  the  Hun- 
garian school  of  viohn  music?  If  it  is 
a  joke,  not  many  violinists  can  play  it 
on  an  audience. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky's  reading  of  the 
music  by  Wagner  and  the  eloquent  per- 
formance by  the  orchestra  aroused  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Rimsky-Korsakov,  "The  Russian 
Easter."  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Parsifal." 
Converse,  "California."  tone  poem  sug- 
gested by  scenes  at  the  Fiesta  in  Santa 
Barbara  (1927) — first  performance. 
Beethoven,  Symphony,^  minor,  No.  5. 

'GIRL  IN  EVERY  PORT' 

"A  Girl  in  Every  Port,"  a  film  drama, 
starring  Victor  McLaglen,  written  and 
directed  by  Howard  Hawks,  presented 
by  Fox  films  at  the  Metropohtan  The- 
atre with  the  following  cast: 

Spike  Madden.  Victor  McLaflen 

Salami   Robert  Armstrong 

Chiquiti   :Maria  Casajuana 

Marie  .    Louise  Brooks 

The  Sailor's  Wife.  Leila  H.vams 

1    It  is  said  that  Howard  Hawks  had  the 
idea  he  used  in  this  present  film  for 
years  before  he  found  the  man  he  want- 
I  ed  to  play  the  part.   When  he  watched 
Victor  McLaglen  in  "What  Price  Glory" 
the  plot  took    form,    his  personality 
!  fitted    the    seafaring    Don    Juan  in 
!  Hawks's  mind,  and  the  result  as  seen 
■  in  the  screen  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
;  One  would  wish  that  there  were  more 
'  of  these  dormant  ideas  which  can  leap 
I  into  inspirational   activity  when  the 
right  person  comes  along  to  fit  a  part 
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iVIr.  Jewett  will  revive  Robertson's  "School"  at  the  Repertory  Theatre 
tomorrow  night.  Old  theatregoers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  jencw  their 
youth— the  time  when  they  thought  Robertson's  plays  were  the  glory  ot  tlie 
contemporary  English  stage;  the  younger  generation  will  enjoy  seeing  what 
pleased  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 


Thomas  William  Robertson,  the  oldest  of  a  large  faxnily~Mrs.  Kendal 
(Madge  Robertson)  was  the  youngest — was  busied  in  his  early  years  of  man- 
hood in  the  theatre.  His  father  was  a  provincial  actor  and  manager;  his 
rnothet  was  an  actress.  He  himself  was  an  unimportant  actor,  stage  mana- 
ger, prompter,  adapter  of  plays.  Having  had  httle  or  no  education,  he 
began  to  write  for  the  stage  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  In  1865  his 
play  "Society"  was  brought  out  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  in  London, 
then  followed  "Ours"  (1866),  "Caste"  (1867),  which  is  his  best  play;  "School" 
11869).  Half  a  dozen  plays  that  followed  show  failing  power,  for  he  was 
not  in  sound  health  even  when  "School"  was  produced.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  42. 

As  a  young  man  he  observed  the  prevailing  defects  in  acting  and  in  pro- 
duction. From  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  he  learned  to  abhor 
class  distinctions.  He  did  not  look  to  Scribe  for  rules  in  playwriting— and 
thus  he  differed  from  his  colleagues— nor  did  he  try  to  write  comedies  in  the 
18th  century  manner.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor;  he  had  what  William 
Archer  called  "the  genius  of  the  commonplace,"  and  he  showed  this  in  his 
dialogue,  and  his  directions  for  performance.  W.  S.  Gilbert  attended  his 
rehearsals  and  said  of  them:  "I  look  upon  stage  management  as  now  un- 
jderstood  as  having  been  absolutely  'invented'  by  him."  Squire  Bancroft 
VTote  that  in  "Caste"  a  distinct  stride  was  made  towards  realistic  scenery. 
"The  room  for  the  first  time  had  ceilings,  while  such  details  as  locks  to 
doors  and  similar  matters  had  never  before  been  seen  upon  the  stage." 


Those  who  saw  the  revival  of  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells"  remember  Tom 
Wrench,  who  wished  to  write  plays,  in  which  the  "people  should  talk  and 
behave  like  live  people";  in  which  heroes  should  be  fashioned  out  of  "actual, 
dull,  everyday  men— the  sort  of  men  you  see  smoking  cheroots  in  the  club 
windows  in  St.  James's  street;  and  heroines  from  simple  maidens  in  muslin 
frocks."  Here  and  in  other  passages  of  the  play  Pinero  paid  a  graceful 
tribute  to  Robertson  and  told  the  story  of  his  artistic  life. 


The  Bancrofts  in  their  "Recollections  of  Sixty  Years,"  have  naturally 
much  to  say  about  the  production  of  "School"  at  their  theatre,  the  Prince  of 
V/ales  on  Jan.  23,  1869.  The  whole  long  chapter  on  Robertson  and  his  com- 
edies is  pleasant  reading,  from  the  time  when  Bancroft  was  asked  to  read 
"Society,"  written  when  Robertson's  fortunes  were  so  low  that  he  said  to  Ban- 
croft: "I  often  dined  on  my  pipe."  "School"  was  played  at  this  theatre  800 
times;  "Ours"  had  reached  700  performances;  "Caste,"  650.  Robertson  admit- 
ted that  for  the  outline  of  the  plot  for  "School"  he  was  indebted  to  a  German 
play  by  Benedix,  "Aschenbroedel"  ("Cinderella").  And  so  we  find  a  resident 
usher  in  an  English  girl's  school,  also  the  parody  on  the  pumpkin  and  the  glass 
plipper,  though  a  critic  pointed  out  that  Robertson's  experience  when  he  at- 
itempted  to  fill  an  usher's  place  in  Hamburg  may  have  given  him  a  few  hints, 
,He  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  borrowed  the  line,  "When  nature  makes  a  pretty 
Iwoman,  she  puts  all  the  goods  into  the  shop-window,"  from  Goldsmith's  "The 
'Good  Natured  Man."  The  Bancrofts  say  they  themselves  were  responsible 
for  the  addition  of  the  scene  betwe'pn  Jack  Poyntz  and  Naomi,  acted  by  H.  J. 
Montague  and  Carlotta  Addison.  The  comedy  was  originally  in  three  acts. 
"It  was  with  difliculty  we  persuaded  the  author  to  change  them  into  the  then 
novel  number  of  four."  The  critics  were  loud  in  their  praise,  though  Button 
Cook,  finding  the  first  act  the  best  from  a  certain  freshness  of  contrivance, 
thought  that  the  transformation  of  Farintosh's  physical  appearance  and  his 
character  was  "clearly  borrowed  from  the  dramatic  version  of  George  Sand's 
'Beaux  Messieurs  de  Bois-Dore,'  which  was  played  last  year  at  the  Odeon." 
The  prosaic  and  humorous  lovers  were  represented  by  Bancroft  and  Marie 
Wilton;  Beau  Farintosh  by  John  Hare. 


William  Archer  in  an  essay  published  nearly  50  years  ago  thought 
"School"  the  pleasantest  of  all  Robertson's  works;  "a  charming  woodland 
and  garden  comedy,  full  of  grace,  and  with  an  atmosphere  of  freshness 
and,  health  about,"  yet  he  also  thought  it  a  flimsy  work,  illustrating  no 
point  in  dramatic  art  except  keeping  an  audience  of  Britons  amused.  He 
e-.en  quoted  John  Ruskin:  "Its  'hero'  is  a  tall  youth  with  handsome  calves  to 
his  legs,  who  shoots  a  bull  with  a  fowling  piece,  eats  a  large  lunch,  thinks 
it  witty  to  call  Othello  a  'nigger,'  and  having  nothing  to  live  on,  and  being 
capable  of  doing  nothing  for  his  living,  establishes  himself  in  lunches  and 
cigars  for  ever  by  marrying  a  girl  with  a  fortune.  The  heroine  is  an 
amiable  governess,  who,  for  the  general  encouragement  of  virtue  in 
governesses,  is  rewarded  by  marrying  a  lord." 

Anct  so  Mr.  Archer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  morality  of  the  play 
is  questionable,  but  fortunately  no  one  thinks  of  drawing  a  moral  from  it. 


One  of  the  incidents  that  amused  the  audience  had  its  origin  at  a 
rehearsal.  Lord  Beaufoy,  having  found  Bella's  shoe,  asked  the  girls  if  they 
had  lost  anything.  Miss  Wilton,  engrossed  in  the  part  of  Nummy,  in- 
stinctively put  her  hand  to  her  chignon.  Robertson,  amused,  begged  her 
to  do  this  always  and  wrote  the  "business"  in  his  book.  The  original  run 
of  the  play  was  for  15  months.  Robertson  was  suffering  from  serious  heart 
trouble.  In  the  season  of  the  revival  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  1880, 
the  play  brought  a  profit  of  over  £10,000.  At  the  previous  revival  in  1873' 
it  was  played  for  seven  months.  Charles  A.  Coglan  replaced  Harry  Montague 
as  Lord  Beaufoy. 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  Selwyn's  Theatre  on  Feb.  15, 
1869,  by  permission  of  Lester  Wallack.  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  G.  H.  Griffiths;  Beaufoy, 
L.  R.  Shewell;  Poyntz,  Frederick  Robinson;  Farintosh,  W.  J.  LeMoyiie;  Krux,' 
11.  F.  Daly,  Naomi,  Kitty  Blanchard;  Bella,  Mrs.  T.  Barry;  Mrs.  Sutcliffe'. 
.Mrs.  E.  L.  Davenport.  Was  not  this  the  first  performance  in  the  United 
1  States?  The  performance  at  Wallack's  in  New  York  was  apparently  a  month 
later. 


We  saw  "The  Wrecker"  for  the  first  time  a  few  nights  ago  at  the  Copley 
Theatre,  and  were  appropriately  thrilled.  The  "business"  of  the  trains  was 
realistically,  admirably  managed.  To  us  the  leading  feature  in  the  perform- 
ance was  the  portrayal  of  one-armed  Noah  with  his  profound  belief  thai 
engines  have  soiUs.  The  lines  given  to  Noah  are  the  most  original,  the  most 
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biriking  in  the  play.  Noah  is  a  real  person,  not  merely  an  accessory  to  tne 
business  behind  the  stage.  Mr.  Clive,  always  fortunate  in  "make  up,"  was 
not  easily  recognized  when  he  came  upon  the  stage.  His  earnestness  in 
advancing  his  theories  about  the  caprices,  the  willingness  of  engines  to  do 
their  work,  their  stubbornness,  their  maliciousness,  was  convincing,  one 
might  say  contagious.  Mr.  Whorfs  Barney,  an  enthusiast  over  time-tables, 
to  which  he  was  a  slave,  was  an  excellent  portrayal. 

The  chatter  of  the  signalman  should  have  been  shorter.  The  part  wa.^i 
over-acted,  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  scene,  with  its  anxiety,  suspense,; 
over  the  fate  of  the  Rainbow  express.   Mr.  Olive's  answer  would  be:  "The 
tudience  roared  with  laughter.  Every  foolish  line,  every  foolish  action  of  the 
signalman  was  followed  by  shrieks  of  laughter."  Yes,  the  audience  enjoyed 
the  low-comedy,  as  it  laughed  when  one  man  was  gassed,  another  chloro-j 
formed.  For  the  time  being  it  forgot  all  about  the  danger  to  the  approach- 
ing train,  and  so  the  effect  of  a  scene  that  should  have  been  thrilling  was 
ittered  away,  almost  wholly  lost. 
One  easily  accepts  the  tricks  in  "The  Wrecker."  There  is  the  murder  of 
Blr  George  Bartlett. .  How  ingenious  the  device  of  pressing  a  button  and 
discharging  a  pistol  in  another  room;  the  bullet  passing  through  an  open 
window.   Do  we  not  recall  a  scene  in  another  mystery  play  where  a  ich 
man  is  killed  by  an  apparently  blameless  telephone?   It  is  also  easy  to  ac-| 
cept  the  man  on  the  roof  pouring  deadly  gas  down  the  stove  pipe  in  the 
signal  box. 

Was  the  first  "thriller"  with  a  railway  scene  in  "Under  the  Gaslight"?! 
Augustin  Daly,  walking  home  with  his  brother  one  night,  discussing  the 
need  of  a  culminating  incident,  said:  "I  have  got  the  sensation  we  want — a| 
man  fastened  to  a  railroad  track,  and  rescued  just  as  the  train  reaches  the 
spot."  Many  of  us  remember  the  enormous  success  of  this  melodrama; 
some  ot  us  remember  the  negro  minstrel  burlesque  with  the  side-splitting 
scene  between  Snorky  and  Byke.  Dion  Boucicault  stole  Daly's  great  scene  for 
"After  Dark,"  in  which  a  drugged  man  lying  on  the  tracks  of  the  London 
underground  railway  is  rescued.  This  play  was  brought  to  New  York.  As  a 
result  there  was  an  injunction  followed  by  a  settlement.  P.  H. 


HONEGGER^S  "KING  DAVID" 

First  Performance  Here  of  a  Work  Famous 
in  Many  European  Cities   


What  a  debt  musical  Boston  owes  to  Mr.  KoussevitzkyI    Not  only  for 
the  state  of  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  the  ^^f^J^f'^^C,  ^ 
chestra;  not  only  for  his  vivid,  poetic  interpretations  of  familiar  compos^^ 
tions  ancient  and  modern;  but  also  for  his 

the  public  with  the  works  of  contemporary  composers  irrespective  of  their 

"'"iTis'said  by  the  ultra-conservatives,  the  reactionaries,  the  dl«-hards;.^^^ 
some  of  these  compositions  were  not  worthy  of  P^'^f^^^^'^^^jJ^f.^f 
disagreeable  to  sensitive  ears.  It  is  true  that  a  few,  a  very  few  of  the  works 
Tntroduced  this  season  were  of  an  experimental  nature;  works  of  young 
composers  who  have  not  yet  found  themselves;  but  they  were  inte  esting 
even  when  crude,  as  showing  the  tendencies  of  the  younger  ^^f^J^^^^'  J* 
may  also  be  said  that  certain  old  compositions,  signed  by  men  of  f  tablished 
reputation,  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  overtures  which  would  no  doubt 
please  the  die-hards,  are  not  worthy  of  a  performance.  „tv,oii- 
Looking  over  the  programs  of  this  season  one  is  ^IIJJ*^^^ 
city  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  taste;  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  over whelmtog 
majority  of  the  works  put  on  the  programs;  and  one  remembers  gratefully 
the  superb  performances  led  by  this  great  conductor. 

This  afternoon  Boston  will  hear  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable  composi- 
tion, a  symphonic  psalm,  "King  David,"  by  Arthur  Honegger. 
.       This  work  for  soprano  solo,  contralto  solo,  tenor  solo,  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, was  composed  at  Paris -Zurich  from  Feb.  25  to  April  28,  1921  It  was  writ- 
I  ten  for  the  reopening  of  the  Theatre  du  Jorat,  Mezieres  ('^ear  Lausanne)  on 
1  June  11  1921.  This  theatre  was  founded  in  1903  by  two  brothers.  Rene  and 
.;ean  Morax.  the  one  a  poet,  the  other  a  painter.  Their  object  was  '  to  reviva 
the  traditional  popular  strain  latent  in  all  Swiss  people."  Between  "OS  an* 
1914  "Henriette,"  "Alienor."  "LaNuit  des  quatre  temps,    and   Tell,  were 
performed  with  incidental  music  by  Gustave  Doret.  a  S\vlss  composer,  who. 
born  at  Aigle  in  1866,  studied  at  the  Paris  conservatory  under  Dubois  and 
Massenet  for  composition;  with  Marsick  for  the  violin.    He  has  written 
operas,  an  oratorio,  choruses,  songs,  etc..  and  is  esteemed  as  an  essayist. 

This  theatre  was  closed  during  the  world  war.   For  the  opening  on  thd 
1  date  above  mentioned  Rene  Morax  had  wTitten  a  "Dramatic  psalm  in  two 
,  parts  and  25  episodes."   As  it  now  stands  with  Honegger's  music  it  is  in 
three  parts.  Morax  followed  the  story  of  David,  shepherd,  leader,  captain, 
I  king  and  prophet,  as  it  is  told  in  the  book  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles. 

!       Honegger  was  fascinated  by  this  subject  and  at  once  conceived  musio 

I  for  ^t.  .  . 

'  "Without  rewriting  or  correcting  any  of  the  music  (the  pages  being  sen? 
to  print  when  finished),  the  composer  went  straight  ahead,  following  th« 
ideas  that  came  to  him.  He  was  obliged  to  connect  the  various  episodes 
with  a  musical  link,  or  to  choose  one  of  them  and  expand  it  either  by  sym- 
phonic or  choral  means.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  score  seems  a  strange 
mosaic  made  from  stones  of  the  same  color  but  of  different  sizes;  it  may  be 
held  that  Honegger  generally  tries  to  extract  the  musical  gist  of  each  episode 
in  condensed  form.  A  section  of  the  work  is  expanded  only  where  a  grandiose 
effect  is  required;  for  example,  in  the  -Dance  before  the  Ark.'  which  is  tne 
i  longest  section  of  the  work.  Otherwise  the  various  fragmentary  entries,  fan- 
;  fares,  marches  and  even  psalms  rarely  exceed  30  measures  or  so." 

1       The  orchestral  resources  at  Honegger's  disposal  at  the  Jorat  theatre 
i  were  limited.  He  could  write  only  for  two  flutes,  an  oboe,  two  clarinets,  a 
bassoon,  two  trumpets  .one  horn,  one  trombone,  with  piano,  harmoniuni, 
celesta,  one  double  bass  and  percussion  instruments. 

"As  in  very  simple  pages  of  'Petrouchka.'  the  composer  of  'Dit  des  Jeux 
'■.n  monde'  and  'King  David'  (exact  contemporary  of  Stravinsky  in  the  latter's; 
cnard'  and  'lUistoire  du  Soldat')  proved  himself  capable  of  disguising  i 


the  poverty  of  orchesffSl  means  ny  thi^oWlg  the  wood- wind  ai. 
prominence.    To  this  was  added  a  broad  conception  of  vocal  polyphony, 
learnt  from  Bach,  whence  proceeds  a  mingled  impression  of  archaism  and 
modernity,  of  the  precious  and  the  barbaric,  eminently  suited  to  an  oriental 
and  war-like  theme.  Honegger  makes  sparing  use  of  the  resources  of  poly- 
tonality;  by  employing  harmonies  the  farthest  remote  from  the  fundamental 
note  he'  obtains  effects  at  times  half-realized,  at  others,  resolved  by  tonali 
superposition.    The  roughness  of  this  technical  procedure  is  tempered  in, 
every  case  by  the  aestheticism  of  the  musician."  j 

When  Honegger  determined  to  revise  the  work  for  the  concert  hall,  he 
entrusted  the  dramatic  action  to  a  narrator  who  declaims  between  the 
various  sections  of  the  work.  The  re-orchestration  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1923.  Honegger  added  the  quartet  of  strings,  an  oboe,  a  bassoon. 
3  horns.  2  trombones,  a  bass  tuba,  but  preserved  the  prominence  given  to 
the  wood-wind  and  the  brass. 

"In  the  concert  version  the  work  assumes  the  shape  of  the  classical 
oratorio,  but  is  characterised  by  that  breathless  and  fleeting  quality  common 
to  present-day  music.  The  various  short  musical  pictures  are  unrolled 
before  us  with  the  disjointedness  and  rapidity  of  a  cinematograph  film, 
and  yet  the  work  as  a  whole  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  most  powerful  effect, 
as  though  these  fragments,  one  laid  upon  another,  had  constructed  a  firm, 
complete  and  solid  whole." 

This  is  the  story  of  Honegger's  "King  David"  as  it  is  told  In  the  score. 

The  first  performances  of  the  revised  edition  were  at  the  Salle  Gaveau, 
Paris  on  March  14  and  19,  1924.  Gabrielle  GUIs,  soprano;  Charles  Panzera. 
tenor-  Jacques  Copeau,  narrator;  Robert  Siohan,  conductor.    The  chorus 
was  the  Chorale  Francaise.   Gabriel  Faure's  "Requiem"  was  also  performed , 
at  these  concerts. 

We  find  David  a  shepherd,  slaying  Goliath,  escaping  from  Saul,  who 
consults  the  Witch  of  Endor  and  is  killed  at  Gilboa.  David,  made  king  at 
Hebron,  dances  before  the  ark.  He  repents  for  taking  Bethsheba  to  wife  and 
causing  her  husband  to  be  slain.  (She  does  not  appear  with  a  voluptuous  air. 
Think  of  what  Richard  Strauss  would  have  made  of  her  bathing  on  the  roof.) 
Absalom  rises  up  against  his  father,  who  gathers  an  army  against  him.  Re- 
turning in  solemn  procession,  David  gives  thanks  to  God;  but  in  his  pride 
he  is  warned  of  three  punishments  to  come.  The  work  ends  vrith  the  crown- 
ing of  Solomon  and  the  death  of  David. 

It  is  said  that  the  time  of  performance  is  67  minutes. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  special  concert  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Music  in  New  York  on  Oct.  26.  1925.  The  chorus  was 
trained  by  Stephen  Townsend.  Queena  Mario,  soprano;  Marion  Telva,  con- 
tralto; Arm'and  Tokatyan,  tenor;  Leon  Rothier.  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  narrator.   Arthur  Bodanzky  conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  "King  David."  in  New  England,  was  at  the  first 
concert  of  the  68th  annual  festival  of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Asso- 
ciation at  Worcester  on  Oct.  5,  1927.  Marie  Sundelius.  soprano;  Grace  Divine, 
contralto;  Arthur  Hackett-Granville  (known  in  Boston  as  Arthur  Hackett), 
tenor;  Richard  Hale,  narrator.  Albert  Stoessel  conducted.  The  orchestra  was 
the  New  York  Symphony.  Before  "King  David."  three  choruses  by  Handel 
were  performed:  "Then  Round  About  the  Starry  Throne."  from  "Samson." 
"How  Dark.  O  Lord.  Are  Thy  Decrees."  from  "Jephtha."  and  the  First  Coro- 
nation Anthem. 

"King  David"  has  been  performed  many  times  in  Paris— at  the  Champi| 
Siysees  Theatre,  the  Salle  Gaveau.  the  Pasdeloup  concerts,  and  at  ;he  Troc-  \ 
adera.  "where  a  gala  performance  was  given  at  which  hundreds  were  turre* 
away  and  the  management  reahzed  a  profit  of  300,000  francs."  There  have 
been  many  performances  in  France.  Ho^and,  Belgium,  Switzeriand.    P.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  | 

SUNDAY — Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Pension  fund  concert  of  the  Bostonl 

Symphony  orchestra.    Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    Honegger's  "King 

David."   See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.   People's  Symphony  orchestra,  William  T. 

Hoffman,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library,  8  P.  M.   The  Pierian  Sodality  orchestra  of 

Harvard  University.  Nicolas  Slonirasky,  conductor. 
MONDAY— Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Maurice  Ravel,  composer  and  pianist,  ' 

assisted  by  Esther  Dale,  soprano,  and  Alfredo  San  Malo,  violinist.  See 

special  notice. 

TUESDAl"— Symphony  hall,   3   P.   M.    Boston    Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 

Koussevitzky.  conductor.  See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.    The  18th  Century  Ensemble.  Dorothy, 

Brewster  Comstock  and  Mariana  Lowell,  violinists;  Anna  Golden,  viola; 

George  Brown,  violoncellist;  John  MacKnight.  flute;  assisted  by  James 

Friskin,  pianist.    J.  S.  Bach,  concerto,  A  minor,  for  piano,  flute,  violin, 

witli  string  accompaniment.    PurccII,  two  four-part  fantasias  for  strings. 

Piano  pieces:  Scarlatti,  sonata  in  D  minor,  sonata  in  C  minor;  C.  P.  E. 

Bach,  fantasia  in  C  major;  Mozart,  gigue  in  G  Jtnajor;  Handel,  sonata  in 

G  minor,  for  two  violins  and  piano;  Tovey,  variations  on  a  theme  by 

Gluck  for  flute,  two  violins,  viola  and  violoncello. 
^VEDNESDAY— Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.    Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist.  Sec 

special  notice. 

Hotel  Vendome,  11  A.  M  Concert  in  aid  of  the  New  England  Pea- 
body  Home  for  Crippled  Children.  Nina  Mae  Forde.  soprano;  Gladys 
Berry,  violoncellist;  Francis  Boleman,  accompanist.  Songs:  Old  melody. 
When  Love  Is  ICind;  Mozart,  The  \  iolet;  Haydn.  My  Mother  Bids  Me 
Bind  My  Hair  (sung  in  colonial  dress);  Bach,  My  Heart  Ever  Faithful; 
Anon.  Dream  Children:  Tchaikovsky  Legend;  V.'olf,  Butterny  in  April. 
Violoncello  pieces:  Sammartini.  An  Old  Italian  Love  Song;  Bach.  Ga- 
votte; Popper.  Spanish  dance;  Cassado,  Serenade;  Dambois.  The 
Dragonfly. 

THURSDAY — Jordan  hall,  8:15.  Clair  Wilson,  pianist.  Bach-Liszt.  Organ 
fantasia  and  fugue;  Chopin,  fantasia  in  F  minor;  Ravel.  Ondine;  Albeniz, 
Almeria;  De  Falla.  Andalusa;  Turina,  Tango;  Balakirev.  Islamey. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony 
concert. 


1  rather  than  trying  to  mold  and  beat  a 
I  star  into  a  square  hole  when  she  or  he 
1  are  unmistakably  round. 

I    Victor  McLaglen  has  never  had  a  part        a  gusoy  -^.k- 
which  used  his  talents  to  better  advan-    j^^,^  ^^^^  He  manage 
I  face.    He  is  a  player  who  is  not  easuy  ii 


forgotten.    He  fills  the  screen  ana  ii^ 
great  is  his  energy,  his  virility  that  he 
carries  the  action  before  him  as  eas  ly 
a  gusty  wind  strips  a  beach  ot  "s 

-   —    witho\it  effort 


'  I.I     ;  I..   :i  •  !•  ..-iv  rti;,.       Human  emb 
!  (ion,   lernblo,   oeriUyms  emotion  such 
I  as  he  shows  when  he  thinks  his  friend 
,  has  sailed  witliout  him  or  has  double- 
'  crossed  him  with  the  girl  he  loves. 
I    Then  again  one  finds  him  naive,  or 
tender.    Mr.  McLaglcn  has  the  great 
asset  of  never  appearing  to  be  acting. 
He  gives  the  impression  that  he  just 
happened  to  be  hi  the  spot  and  was 
doing  what  he  would  do  if  the  camera 
did  not  happen  to  be  in  front  of  him. 
The  result  shows  what  a  powerful  and 
moving  medium  the  silent  screen  can  be. 

Robert  Armstrong  as  the  pugilistic 
friend  of  McLaglen  holds  his  own  with 
the  star  which  is  no  small  ta.sk.  There 
is  a  reminiscent  note  of  "What  Price 
Glory"  in  the  foundation  of  this  play, 
two  men,  sailors  in  this  instance,  fight- 
ing over  their  girls,  but  unlike  "What 
Price  Glory,"  there  is  no  other  war. 
The  men  become  fast  friends  after  they 
have  fought  all  the  police  in  Panama, 
liave  rescued  each  other,  one  out  of 
jail  and  the  other  out  of  the  bay  and 
continue  in  this  friendship  to  the  end. 

The  work  of  Armstrong  when  he  is 
trying  to  tell  his  pal  that  the  girl  he 
loves  is  not  worthy  of  him  is  excellent. 
Louise  Brooks  as  the  girl  deserves  praise 
and  surely  the  director  who  laid  his 
plot  so  carefully,  worked  it  out  so  clev- 
erly, succeeded  in  a  deft  and  skilful 
screen  play. 

The  show  on  the  stage  this  week  is 
"Knick-Knacks,"  a  John  Murray  An- 
derson production,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  humber  by  the  Foster 
girls,  it  is  good  entertainment. 
'  There  are  two  girls,  Mildred  and 
Muriel  Lee,  who  are  not  only  comely  but 
clever  dancers.  These  young  women 
can  do  an  acrobatic  dance  and  make  it 
agreeable.  Lora  Hoffman,  Winfred  and 
Mills  and  the  Pasquali  brothers  are 
other  entertainers.  Gershwin's  "Hump- 
ty  Dumpty"  by  Gene  Rodemich  and  the 
stage  band  proved  that  music  on  the 
stage  by  a  band  can  be  amusing,  inter- 
esting and  effective.  C.  M.  D. 


ILAYltKliNStMBLE 

The  Clavier  Ensemble,  directed  by  Avis 
Bliven-Charbonnel,  gave  a  concert  yes- 
erday  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall.  There 
Lvere  those,  very  like,  who  felt  suspi- 
cious of  this  concert.  The  Schubert- 
rausig  "Marche  Militaire,"  played  on 
six  grand  pianofortes  by  12  performers 
—if  some  people  were  fearful  of  noise, 
vvho  can  blame  them? 

But  Mme.  Charbonncl  is  not  a  person 
o  put  up  with  noise.    Her  12  players 
aised  not  half  so  loud  a  bedlam  as 
nany  a  single  performer  has  stirred  up 
n  this  selfsame  march.  Too  intent, 
perhaps,  on  beauty  of  tone  and  not  too 
much  of  it,  Mme.  Charbonnel  did  not 
allow  quite  free  play  enough  for  the  i 
quickness  of  rhythm  and  the  sonorous- 
ness needed  in  this  march,  and  the  i 
flashing  color.    Beautiful  tone,  how-  j 
ever,  she  did  secure,  and  precision  to 
an  exemplary  degree.  ' 

After  Schubert  came  Bach,  with  a 
concerto  in  C  major  for  three  "cem- 
bali," which  instruments  pianos  filled 
the  place  of  as  well  as  they  could;  more  ' 
than  satisfactory  substitutes  they  ■ 
proved,  no  doubt  of  it,  if  the  truth  may 
be  told.  The  three  players  played  ex- 
tremely well,  with  tonal  beauty  and  with 
liveliness— their  use  of  the  pedals  might 
perhaps  '  have  been  more  carefully 
planned— but  they  found  themselves 
sorely  put  to  it  to  make  more  than  the 
first  movement  Interesting;  and  even 
of  the  vivace  less  would  have  answered 
very  well. 

Two  pianists  followed  with  a  suite  in 
B  minor  by  Nicolaiew,  very  pretty  mu- 
sic indeed.  The  concert,  50  minutes  long, 
came  to  an  end  with  a  "Keyboard  Sym- 
phony" for  six  pianos,  by  Thomas  Gri- 
s^Ufi.  the  composer  conducting. 

lat  Mr.  Griselle  has  the  ability  to 
5  music  of  agreeable  melody  and 
jderable  rhythmic  ingenuity  is  not 
i^zing;  other  young  composers  have 
„one  as  much.  To  secure,  however,  from 
six  pianos,  a  really  *ide  range  of  tonal 
color— that  is  a  feat.  If  Mr.  Griselle 
can  do  so  well  with  material  not  en- 
tirely favorable,  he  ought  indeed  to  have 
a  happy  hand  at  an  orchestra. 

The  symphony,  like  all  the  program, 
wa»  admirably  played.  R.  R,  O. 

^i:  Z-    '  fz.^ 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  came  into  the 
office  last  Saturday.  His  face  was  a  - 
Cheshire  cat  grin.  "Why  this  cheerful- 
ness? Have  you  gained  another  sub- 
scriber to  your  colossal  work?"  Like 
the  chancellor  in  Tennyson's  once  ap- 
plauded poem,  Mr.  Johnson 

"Dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by." 

"Have  you  heard  the  good  news?"  he 
shouted.  "Earl  Derr  Biggers  has  begun 
another  serial  story.  Sir  Frederic  Ran-  , 
kin  of  Scotland  Yard,  with  mysterious  ! 
business  in  San  Francisco,  is  killed  in  i 
the  first  number,  when  he  was  wearing 
cut  velvet  Chinese  slioDers.  dark  red — 


like  old  Burgundy.  Was  he  in  .search 
of  Eve  Durand,  the  beautiful  girl  who 
disappeared  near  Peshawar,  'a  wicked 
town— its  sins  are  the  sins  of  opium  and 
hemp  and  jealousy  and  intrigue,  of  oat- 
tle.  murder  and  sudden  death,  of  gam- 
bling and  strange  intoxications,  the  lust 
of  revenge.' "  Mr.  Johnson  r/ad  this 
from  the  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  which  he  brought  in  under  his  arm. 

'  Then  there  is  Col.  John  Bcetham, 
the  explorer,"  continued  Herkimer.  "Let 
me  read  what  Mr.  Biggers  says  about 
him.  Of  course  this  explorer  was  lean, 
tall  and  bronzed.  But  here  goes:  'He 
had  lived  a  year  in  a  houseboat  on  the 
largest  river  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  had 
survived  Iwo  heartbreaking,  death- 
strewn  retreats  acro.ss  the  snowy  pla- 
teau of  Tibet,  had  walked  amid  the  ruins 
of  ancient  desert  cities  that  had  flour- 
ished long  before  Christ  was  born.' 
How's  that?  Then  there's  our  old  friend 
Charlie  Chan,  the  famous  Chinese  de- 
tective with  his  flowery  speech  in  fine 
working  order;  there's  a  charming 
young  female  lawyer,  not  to  mention 
a  newspaper  reporter,  and  other  dinner 
guests  of  Mr.  Barry  Kirk.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  Hilary  Gait,  a  London  lawyer,  was 
found  dead  in  his  office  with  a  bullet 
in  his  brain.  Sir  Frederic  said  Gait  was 
a  meticulous  dresser — I  wish  tliat  Sir 
Frederic  had  not  said  'meticulous' — but 
when  he  was  found  dead,  his  highly 
polished  boots  were  on  a  pile  of  papers 
on  top  of  his  desk,  and  on  his  feet  were 
the  velvet  slippers  which  Sir  Frederic 
took  away  as  the  only  possible  clue; 
which  he  wore  when  he,  too,  was  found 
shot  cleanly  through  the  heart,  with  a 
thin  little  book  bound  in  bright  yellow 
cloth  by  his  side.  Great  stuff,  what?  I 
can  hardly  wait  till  next  Thursday." 
The  usually  indifferent,  imperturbable 
Mr.  Johnson  was  trembling  with  ex- 
citement. 

Yes,  the  great  sociologist,  like  other 
famous  men,  devours  detective  stories. 
We  advised  him  to  read  "The  Shadow 
from  the  Bogue,"  by  Clement  Wood. 
(The  publishers  are  E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.) 

Who  put  the  rattlesnake  in  Griffin's 
bed  when  he  returning,  drunk,  to  his 
"sparsely  furnitured"  room  at  No.  3 
Gay  place.  New  York,  found  Kirby  ly- 
ing there  poisoned  to  death?  Who  was 
"the  tall  man  weai-ing  a  dark  spring 
coat  and  a  vast  slouch  hat  who  in  a 
crowd  near  the  Alcazar  murdered  Grif- 
fin, shooting  him  through  the  chest,  as 
the  detectives  were  following  him? 
Meet  Dr.  De  Witt  and  the  curator  of 
the  Reptile  House  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  snake  that  poisoned 
Kirby  was  from  Louisiana:  "the  Tick- 
faw,  or  the  Chefuncte,  or  Bogue  Chit- 
to,  or  even  Pearl  River"  region. 

Who  was  the  little  fat  man  that 
dropped  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  the 
detectives  read  "28.27,  40.32  to  get 
25.26.  43,40"?  Was  the  man  in  the 
slouch  hat  Col.  Winn  Thach?  We 
gc  with  the  detectives  and  the  re- 
porter, O.  P.  Judd,  to  Louisiana,  and 
arrive  at  Talisheck.  We  then  call  on 
Col.  Thach,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
lovely  daughter,  dressed  in  a  faded 
gingham  shp:  "her  eyes  big  brown 
pools,  her  hair  brown  ringlets,  almost 
to  'olackness."  We  hear  the  colonel 
say  to  Judd  and  the  detectives  that 
they  had  better  take  the  next  train  > 
out  of  Covington  and  never  show  their 
faces  in  St.  Tammany  again.  "There 
are  grim  forces  here.  We  cherish  our 
independence." 

As  Judd  was  idling  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  he  heard  a  negro  say  "Dey're 
comin'!"  and  a  woman  cries  "Lawd  he'n 

us!" 

"An  open  car,  packed  with  half  a 
dozen  white-robed  figures,  their  heads 
covered  with  grotesque  white  masks, 
with  yawning  black  openings  for  the 
eyes  ...  the  Klansmen!  ...  It  was 
like  a  blast  of  glacial  air  down  the  warm 
spring  street." 

Who,  having  read  thus  far,  would  not 
go  on:  to  shudder  at  "the  fate  of  those 
who  oppose  the  might  of  the  Invisible 
Empire":  to  wonder  at  the  coolness,  the 
daring,  the  incredible  shrewdness  of  Mr. 
Ogden  P.  Judd,  a  reporter  of  30  years 
service,  "the  national  president  of  Lhe 
thousands  of  nature  lovers  organized  by 
his  paper  throughout  the  country;  and, 
as  an  alHed  avocation,  the  most  scien- 
tific investigator  of  odd  and  unusual 
crimes  in  America."  Who  was  Prof.  Wil- 
helm  Schmidt,  the  witness  that  caused 
a  sensation  at  the  murder  trial?  Did 
Miss  Thach  marry  Thach  Lacey?  When 
she  heard  that  he  was  in  jail  through  a 
mistake,  "she  hid  her  face  unreservedly 
in  her  hands,  her  shoulders  wrenched." 

As  the  jacket  justly  says  Mr.  Wood's 
novel  has  "a  background  of  terror  and 
weird,  appalling  drama."  Poor  Judd 
had  no  specimens  of  snakes  to  take 
back  to  Dr.  De  Witt,  who  was  also 
interested  in  the  water-lizard,  the  Hy- 
drosaurus  Salvator  from  the  Malay  pe- 
ninsula, a  lizard  more  than  eight  feet 
long. 


tliiii    .1  I    ,        .11  the  heart  of 

LoiKlou  lilc  to  ilic  i.slaiic;,-:  ot  thr,  Gre'Ster 
Nicobar  and  the  Little  N(cob=.r  whert 
great  treasures  ot  the  world's  wtallh  are 
hidden,  and  where  the  fine  points  of 
social  etiquette  and  professional  skill  are 
suddenly  exchanged  for  large  and  des- 
perate issues." 

Burt,  a  young  London  physirian,  who 
sacrifices  himself  and  his  profession  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  out  of  jail  the 
brother  of  a  woman  he  ;oveK.  having 
so  arranged  it  that  he  is  thou.jht  de8,d. 
embarks  as  a  common  sailoi  on  the 
Naomi.  Norah,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  skipper,  is  on  board  Fenn,  the 
mate,  a  human  gorilla,  with  a  rat-tiap 
expression,  is  in  love  with  her;  hoi 
father  is  consenting  The  girl  Ague;  in 
London — penniless.  Burt  did  not  dar;.'  to 
marry  her — she  too,  had  no  money — 
I  goes  to  live  with  her  flirtatious  aunt, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Peter  Baxwell,  the  own- 
er of  many  vessels,  among  them  the 
Naomi. 

Sir  Peter  suspects  his  vnfe  of  undue 
interest  in  a  tall  slim  man,  Mr.  Vereker, 
who  puts  amorous  eyes  on  Agnes.  To 
gain  the  verdict  of  the  sea  on  his  wife 
and  Vereker,  Sir  Peter  goes  a-cruising 
and  finally  falls  in  with  the  Naomi.  This 
ship  has  had  strange  adventures,  in 
which  Fenn,  ready  to  kill  Burt  his  sup-  ' 
posed  rival,  finally  has  to  admit  that  ! 
Burt  is  a  hero.    Few  men,  lonely,  dis-  ! 
heartened,     would     have     withstood  1 
iNorah's  tropical  advances,  but  Burt's  | 
heart  was  true  to  his  Poll.    The  com-  t 
'pUcated  story  is  skilfully  told,  though  the  i 
happy  ending  is  too  much  in  the  nature  | 
of  a  cinema  "close  up."    The  stirring  i 
I  adventures  of  the  Naomi's  two  crews  | 
I  are  graphically  depicted.    Sir  Peter  is 
shrewdly    humorous;    his    wife  Ethel 
comes  to  her  senses.    The  real  hero  of 
the  book  is  Fenn,  whose  brutality  is  at 
last  softened.    Will  Norah  be  happy 
with  him?     Will  she  ever,  looking  at 
his  ferocious  face  and  body,  sigh  for 
Burt?    Probably  the  rough  strength  of 
her  mate  will  appeal  to  her  own  pri- 
meval instincts.     The  sea  returned  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  chief  characters, 
except  Mr.  'Vereker,  who  after  all  is  a 
conventional  parlor  villain;   as  Ethel 
and  Agnes  might  figure  in  any  novel 
of  English  drawing  room  life.    Fenn  is 
ithe  character  not  easily  forgotten. 
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a  luiiidi  rd  ytai.--  Ii.  in  -  -  •  1 1? '  niu  ir 
^card  yesterday?  Will  it  be  to  them  as 
Neukomm's  is  to  us  In  1928?  ' 

The    story    of    Honegger's  "King 
I  David" — for  what  purpose  It  was  com- 
posed seven  years  ago— the  revision  for 
the  concert  hall— the  great  popularity 
|in  leading  cities  of  Europe — all  -*his  • 
[was  told  in  The  Herald  of  yesterday  ^ 
and  need  not  be  repeated.    The  work/ 
gains  by  the  presence  of  a  narrator  who 
has  just  enough  to  say — so  that  the| 
/  musical  sections  arc  united,  and  the 
hearer  put  In  a  receptive  mood  for 
what  the  composer  has  written.  Thi: 
is  an  infinitely  better  plan  than  tha 
of  the  old  oratorio  with  cut-and-drie< 
recitatives  in  nine  ca,ses  out  of  ten 
prosaic  in  themselves  and  dragged  ou 
with  laughable  solemnity  by  singers  whi 
feel  that  by  so  doing  they  are  enijaget 
in  pious  work.  The  text  of  Morax  taker 
from  the  Old  Testament  for  the  narra- 
tor has  beauty  in  itself;  music  is  super- 
fluous.   When  Handel  wished  to  em- 
phasize statement?  of  fact,  as  in  "Mes- 
siah," he  put  the  recitatives  in  semi- 
arioso  form. 

Some  European  critics,  not  unfriendly 
to  Honegger,  have  said  that  there  is 
nothing  "new"  in  "King  David";  that 
one  chorus  is  in  the  manner  of  Bach: 
another  is  indebted  to  Debussy's  "St, 
Sebastian,"  because  forsooth,  certain , 
formulas  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  De- 
bussy are  used  by  Honegger;  that  the 
influence  of  Gabriel  Faure,  Ravel,  Stra- 
vinsky is  also  tc  be  traced.  These 
critics  do  not  accuse  Honegger  of  plagl- 
jarism;  they  protest  against  those  who 
call  "King  David"  a  "new"  work,  a  "de- 
iparture"  from  the  old  and  even  the 
modern  ways  of  expression.  But  what 
Icomposer  from  the  time  of  Handel  and 
Bach  has  not  been  influenced  by  oth- 
lers?  In  Bach's  organ  music  one  often 
hears  the  mighty  voice  of  Buxtehude 
IWould  Bach's  French  and  English  suites 
have  been  written  if  Couperin  had  not 
ipublished  his  volumes  for  the  Clavecin? 
Were  Debussy,  Ravel.  Stravinsky  with- 
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out  helping  predecessors? 
j   Honegger  is  not  a  mere  imitator;  he  is 
A    1.1  XJ^-^^^o-rrQv'a    <>VT1  ^  "^^^  °^  singular  originahty,  if  only 

Arthur    rlOnegger  S    OyU  Jn  his  use  of  what  he  has  admired.  He 

has  made  it  hi-  own.    It  is  easy  to  say 

TioTTirl  '  T15  riPflT'(  ^hat  a  vigorous  chorus  reminds  one  of 
UdVlU,  xx>^c*i    ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^       jj^p  j^^^^ 

TJl*„c4-  r  Vnaiden  there  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
J:  IrSX  few  measures  in  Ravel's  "Mother  Goose" 
;— but  the  general  plan  and  the  carry- 
ing of  it  out.  the  loveliness  and  the 
grandeur  are  .Arthur  Honegger's,  What 
fither  composer  has  found  or  could  find 
the  unearthly  music  for  the  raising 
bf  Samuel  by  the  Witch  ot  Endor;  .he 
bsalm  "O!  had  I  .%'ings  like  a  dove"; 
the  wailing,  haunting  "Lament  of  Gil- 
joa,"  the  "Psalm  of  Penitence,"  the 
'Song  of  Ephraim,"  the  mu.sic  for  the 
leath  of  David,  with  the  final  Alleluia, 
3r  so  greatly  ,5lain  t*58  "Dance  before 
:he  Ark"? 

"King  David"  is  retmrkable  in  many 
ivays,  one  that  puts  honegger  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  mi>dern  composers: 
a  work  that  is  spontaneous,  with  manv 
pr°es  of  genuine  inspiration:  free  from 
orchestral  eccentricities  devised  only  to 
{excite  surprise.  How  nobly  simple  tliis 
man  can  be!  How  with  a  tew  stroKcs! 
[he  can  excite  sympathy  or  invoke  the 
idea  of  grandeur! 

The  performance  was  as  remarkable 
as  the  work  itself.    The  choral  singing 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Arthur  Honegger'.-  symphonic  psalm  ] 
"King  David,"  text  taken  from  the 
book^  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles  by 
Rene  Morax,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Pension  Fund  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr, 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.  The  orchestra 
was  assisted  by  .ho  Harvard  Glee  Club 
and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  which  had 
been  prepared  by  their  conductor. 
Dr.  Davison,  The  soloists  were  Ethel 
Haydn,  soprano;  Viola  Silva,  contralto: 
Tudor  Davies,  tenor.  The  Narrator 
was  Paul  Leyssac  of  Eva  Le  Gallienne's 
Civic  Repertory  Theatre.  There  was  a  , 
very  large  audience 


Nearly"  100  years  ago  the  Handel  and    was -beyond  conventional^  praise.  The 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co,  are  also  the  pub- 
lishers of  "The  Verdict  of  the  Sea,"  by 
Alan  Sullivan.  It's  an  unusual  story, 
with  skilfully  drawn  chatact.:rs,  witli 
exciting,  but  not  improbable,  incidents. 
The  ejoquent  wnter  of  the  ja.  ket  s&i;s 


Haydn  Society  produced  in  Boston  an 
oratorio  "David,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neu- 
komm.  This  oratorio  was  extr"-:  Jinanly 
popular.  From  1836  to  1859  there  weve 
over  fifty  performances;    there  were 
seven  in  three  months  of  1836,  when 
I "38  ladies  were  engaged  for  the  chorus 
and  15  musicians  for  the  orchestra." 
The  characters  in  the  oratorio  were 
David,  Saul,  Jonathan,  Goliath.  The 
High  Priest,  a  messenger,  Michael  and 
David's  sister.  Boylston  hall  was  "again 
filled  to  suffocation  at  the  fifth  concert" 
and  many  were  turned   away.  The 
success  was  due,  we  read,  to  the  drama- 
tic interest  of  the  hbretto  and  the  popu- 
lar character  of  the  music.   But  one 
critic  found  the  music  better  suited  to 
the  stage  than  the  church:  another  de-- 
scribed  it  as  shallow  and  empty;  still 
another  called  it  theatrical  and  noisy. 
Today  the  Chevalier's  oratorio  would  be 
regarded  as  indescribably  stupid.  We 
remember  that  even  in  the  sixties  when 
la  choral  union  in  a  town  on  the  Con-- 
necticut  river  put  the  work  in  rehearsal 
the  members  found  the  music  childish 
and  dull.  (In  the  thirties  it  was  thought 
to  be  "theatrical."  David  was  twice  at 
least  an  operatic  hero.  When  Mermefs 
opera  was  produced  at  Pans  in  1846 
the  part  of  David  was  taken  by 
voluptuous  Mme.  Stoltz, 
grand  ballet.)  . 

What  would  the  Bostonians  that  ap- 
plauded Neukomm's  "David"  have  said 
to  Honegger's?  What  will  those  living 


the 

There  was  a 


men  and  women  had  been  trained  witli 
gusto  as  well  as  intelligence  by  Dr, 
Davison,  The  singing  of  the  women 
in  the  "Lament  of  Gilboa"  will  be  long 
remembered.  And  in  other  choruses  foi 
mixed  or  female  voices  there  was  no 
hesitation,  no  faltering:  strength  when 
it  was  required,  tonal  beauty  when  it 
was  demanded. 

The  greater  portion,  or  at  least  tne 
more  striking  pages  for  the  soloists  fell, 
fortunatelv,  to  the  soprano.    Miss  Hay- 
den's  voice,  charming  by  its  timbre  and 
purity,  was  used  with  aesthetic  as  well 
1  as  musical  understanding.    Miss  Silva 
i  sang  as  if  she  were  too  conscious  of  re- 
1  sponsibility.  while  Mr,  Davies  had  the 
least  thankful  part  of  the  solo  work, 
1  Mr    Leyssac   recited,   not  as   a  mere 
1  elocutionist  at  a  Sunday  school  festival. 
!  but  as  one  realizing  the  dramatic  signifi- 
cance of  the  biblical  story,  the  story  ot 
!  triumphs  and  reioicings,  of  superstitious 
rites    wild  deeds,  sin,  penitence,  lofty 
aspirations    and    exulting  prophecies- 
peculiar  to  the  warlike  tribes  m  a  little 
'country  which  to  so  many  through  the 
centuries  has  been  of  more  interest  and 
importance  than  was  the  Roman  empire 
in  all  its  pomp  .^nd  glory. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  orchestra 
contributed  greatly  to  the  overwhelming 
success.  At  the  end  of  the  concert 
there  was  a  scene  of  enthusiasm,  Agair 
we  owe  a  heavy  debt  tc  Mr,  Kousse- 
vitzky for  without  his  inspiring,  imasi- 
bative  leadership,  his  confidence  in  thr 
worth  of  the  music  and  its  reception  b' 
the  public.  "King  David"  would  still  be 
to  Bostonians  only  a  title. 
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Serj^e  Koussevitzky  and  Dr. 
A.  T.  Davison  Honored 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Dr. 
Archibald  T.  Davison,  conductor  of  the 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe  choruses,  each 
received  a  beaten  silver  bowl  from  the 
pension  fund  committee  of  the  orchestra 
yesterday  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pen- 
sion fund  concert  at  Symphony  Hall. 

A  committee  of  the  pension  fund,  led 
bv  Max  Kunze,  first  doublebass  of  the 
orchestra,  greeted  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and 
Dr  Davison  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
presentation  of  Honeggers's  oratorio 
^King  David"  to  make  the  presentation 

A  lettered  design  around  the  edge  of 
the  bowl  presented  to  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  read: 

"To  our  admired  conductor.  Serge 
■Koussevitzky.  ffom  the  Boston  Sym-: 
Dhony  Orchestra  Pension  Fund  Institu-, 
tion  1928."  The  other  bowl  bore  a,! 
similar  inscription,  beginning  "To  our 
generous  friend,  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Da- 

^'xhe  gifts  were  made  in  recognition! 
of  the  efforts  of  the  two  conductors  m 
training  the  orchestra  and  choruses  in 
the  difficult  music  of  "King  David.",  I 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHOM 

Last  week  William  F.  Hofmann,  con-  ] 
ductor  of  the  People's  Symphony  or-  ■ 
^Sra  arranged  a  program  made  up  ; 

afternoon  at  the  mh  pro^iam  ^^^^ 

''^\°1t  me  20th  and Ta2t  concert  of  the 

bussy 


brew.  Only  one  performance  here  this  | 
season  by  Habima:  that  of  last  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  Boston  Unit  Hadas- 
seh  Junior.  Performed  in  Boston  by  I 
Habima  at  tl^e  Grand  Opera  House  in 
April,  1927.  \ 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  , 

Oholibaniah  v^-  ■  s"?,^„:X. 

iHni'haal .'.'.'.'.'.v.".'.'.  .  .Raikin  Ben- An 

iU'iel   D.'llkiii 

I  ^'"■ha'^',  H.  (inibor 

Samael  fSatan)"  •.•■.Beniamin  Zemacti 

The  Ri.ek    g  ^ 

Fii-st  An?el    / 

Even  boys  in  Sunday  school  were  lOr 
Esau  and    thought    that    Jacob  had 
played  him  a  despicable  trick.  Esau  has 
had  his  friends  and  admirers  for  many 
years,  although  the  Lord  is  reported  by  j 
the  prophet  Malachi  as  having  said:  i 
"I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau."   We  : 
find    that    delightful    but  neglected! 
essayist,     Alexander     Smith,  having 
summed  up  the  prosperous  life  of  Jacob, 
who  lacked  generosity  and  thought  only 
of   self-advancement,    exclaiming;  'I 
would  rather  have  oeen    the  hunter 
Esau,    with    birthright    filched  away, 
bankrupt  in  the  promise,  rich  only  in 
fleet  foot  and  keen  spear;  for  he  carried 
into  the  wilds  with  him  an  essentially 


•The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  . 
srens    symphony  in  C  Minor;  Bizet, 
fuUe  "L'Arlesienne.  Mr.  Hofmann  is  of-  ; 

nebussv's  Faun,  pearl  that  it  is,  aotr, 
not  appear  well  beside  the  large  aiid  , 
elowin-  ruby  of-Rim.sky-Korsakov.  foi 
fXnce;    but.    in    ^^e    company    o  ; 
Thomas,  Saint  Saens  3"°,^'^^,^-  ,p„'  ' 
a  lovely,  delicate  thing,  fresh  and  pleas- 

'"THere  are  many  who,  consider  '"1110  1 
Af/rnoon  of  a  Faun."  inspired  by  the 
n  J  Tof  Stephen  Mallarme  as  Debussy  s  ] 
??patest  achievement.  There  is  a  wealth 
frfmeination,  a  splendid  ,appreci^t>on 
nf  an  involved  poem  and  vivid  phiases 
K  this  music     The  faun  becomes  a 
g  ac^ful  wooTthing  if  we  are  to  believe  1 
nebussv  rather  than  Edmund  Grosse  i 
who  attempted  to        J'^' \ 
nrose  and  only  succeeded  in  making  tne 
1^  fgfnal  more'  pleasant  by  comparison^ 

fr"man?e7^^'^'"'^'he'clirhil?s^U 
ur,  again  after  worshipping  the  ef- 
ficacious" star  of  wine,  that  he  may 
pursue  the  dubious  ecstacy  mto  tne 
more  hopeful  boskages 

The  orchestra  under  Mr  Hofmann 
'direction  made  this  selection  deligh  - 
music  a.s  they  did  ^^e  Overture  o 
•■Mignon,  ■  graceful,   entire  y  P  ca^^nt 
The  Saint  Satns  symphony,  using  tne 
San    the  piano   and   full  orchesti 
seSmed  at  times  involved  ot't 
it  did  lag  to  do  a  bit  of  fine  pol  shing^ 
it  was  an  interesting  addition  to  he 
nrn^ram     One  cannot  help  but  think 
X°  c^re  Camille  Saint  Saens  took  in' 
oth  his  writings  and  his  concerts  to 
aid  music  and  people  to  the  appi^  a- 
tion  of  it.    His  writings  are  excellent 
eading,  his  more  serious  mtisic  or  sym- , 
phonies  not  now  so  popular  as  his  mu 
seum  of  exotics"  or  symphomc  poems 
in  which  he  slides  from  the  conventional 
moTd  the  cias,sical  into  extreme  clever- 
^e°s^' an  almost  feverish  wit.  One ^^"W 
iudBP  from  Saint  Saens  running  aw  a,/ 
from  the  opening  of  his  opera  "Ascan  o 
o  Palma  where  he  contentedly  scribbled 
verses  while  the  world  looked  anxious- 
ly for  him    that  he  would  not  mind 
his  more  exotic  wares  out-hving  thel 

'^ThJ  Biz't'S'was  well  played  with 
f,uTe%oTby  Kurth     Orie  might 

have  wished  the  harp  a  bit  less  stTenu_ 
ous  but  the  energetic  and  short  move 
,ments  left  one  .  wanting 
1  trte  program  finished.  ^-  ^ 

'  'JACOB'S  DREAM' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
I     BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Mos- 
cow  Habima  in  "Jacob's  Dream,"  a  play 
!in  t.hrpft  acts  by  Dr.  Richard  Bcer- 
X"  .  of  Vienna.  Writtenjiriginally 


noble  nature— no  brother  with  his  mess 
of  pottage  could  mulct  him  of  that." 

One  likes  to  think  of  Esau  as  the  true 
hero  of  Dr.  Beer-Hofmann's  play.  Where 
aid  the  dramatist  find  the  material  for 
"Jacob's  Dream"?    He  gives  Esau  two 
wives,  Basmath  and  Oholibamah.  Ac- 
cording to  Genesis,  our  hero  was  a 
much-married  man;  First  Judith  ind 
Bashemath,  both  Hittites,  which  were 
a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Re 
bekah    To  these  wives  he  added  Ma- 
halaih;  later  he  increased  his  coUec- 
Mnn  bv  taking  Oholibamah.    Adah  is 
also  named  It  is  true  that  Esau  thought 
fo  Slav  Jacob  but  later  when  with  nis 
four  hundred  men  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity he  ran  to  meet  Jacob  and  kissed 
Wm    and  when  the  cowardly .  brother 
thought  to  win  favor  by  g™  n  m 
Hroves  of  goats  and  cattle,  Esau  saia. 
I"i  have  enough:  my  brother  keep  that 
:  thou  hast  unto  thyself." 
1    Did  Dr.  Beer-Hofmann  go  to  the 
wrmngs  of  the  Rabbis?  after  the 

first  act  we  are  ^^r.  from  the  Book  of 
I  Moses  called  Genesis.    I^^^f^  second 
act  Jacob  dismisses  his  sla-ve  Idnibaai. 
Esau  enters  and  attempts  to  kill  Jacob, 
who  v^m  not  fight,  but  tells  his  brother 
hat  h   need  not  envy  him  his  blessing 
or  Esau  will  be  spared  the  Pi;oblem  of 
the  despair  of  others.   As  Esau  tliusty, 
has  vowed  not  to  drink  unless  of  Jacob  s 
blood?  a  hand  is  cut,  Esau  asks  if  Jacob 
thinks  he  is  the  better  ^^:^-^°-J^^'. 
vou  have  your  mission;  I  have  m pe 
Esau  leaving,  says:    "Jacob  you  have 

ni'e'  fa^t'  aTi's  perhaps  symboUca. 
Jacob  dreams.  His  qyestions  o  God  s 
reasons  for  the  world's  afflictions  take 
form  Angelic  messengers  tell  of  the 
batUe  to  come.  The  four  archangels 
appear  and  chant  in  chorus  Now  the 
Rabbis  tell  of  four  angels  sent  by  the 
Lord  to  appear  before  the  revengeful 
Esau  in  pursuit  of  his  brother  so  that 
fl  ey  seem^  before  Esau  like  2000  men  in 
tow  bands.  Did  this  nd  g  ve^he 
idea  of  the  archangels  to  the  learnea 
dramatist?  Satan  enters:  was  tneic 
anv  Satan  in  the  mind  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  Jacob  and  Esau?  There  is  a 
[ong  dispute.  When  S^tan  says  that 
Jacob  is  doomed  to  exile  that  he  wUl 
be  pursued  by  the  worlds  hatred  the 
angels  know  not  how  to  reply.  Jacob 
refuses  to  renomice  the  Loid.  Satan 
Is   the   cui-tain   falls:    "An  innocent 

"  ATtra^Oge  play  of  which  the  first  act 
is  the  most  interesting  to  those  wno 
do  not  understand  Hebrew,  and  how 
manv  in  the  large  audience  last  night 
were^quafnted  with  that  language? 
The  first  act  is  the  most  interesting  be- 
cause it  ts  visibly  the  most  dramatic 
and  as  seen,  the  most  humaii  One 
could  realize  that  Esau  was  raging  and 
cursing;  that  Ohalibamah,  laughing  did 
not  take  the  loss  of  her  husband  s  bii  th- 
right  seriously;  that  Bismath  was  the 
pirsonification  of  hati^d  and  reve-iff- 
Then  there  was  the  calm  dign  fied  Re- 
bekah  firm  in  her  belief  that  Ijaac  s 
blessfng  was  rightly  given  to  Jacob^ 
a\i  this  had  dramatic  significance  by 
^ason  of  the  vocal  mtonations  and  ex- 
pressive postures  and  gestures  There 
was  a  certain  spectacular  interest  m 
tlie  last  act.  To  the  great  rnajority  in 
the  audience,  the  meaning,  the  purport 
of  the  sicond  and  third  acts  was  un- 
intelligible, for  the  simple  reason  that 
Ihe  words  might  as  well  have  been 
Sanscrit  or  Choctaw. 

It's  all  very  well  for  some  to  say, 
seeing  a  Hebrew  or  Russian  play  acted 
by  the  Habima  or  the  other  great  Mos- 
cow players:  "You  do  not  need  to 
understand  the  words,  the  acting  will 


'inform  y*v-rr'  TRir  aDSura.  for 
thoughts,  iriL-.htions,  comments  arc  ex- 
pressed bv  words.  Esau  may  throw  him- 
slef  about  or  grovel  ever  so  wildly; 
handsome  Jacob  may  pose  gracefully  or 
nobly;  Bismath  may  be  superbly  tragic 
in  voice  and  gesture;  but  it  is  rea.son- 
able  to  ask,  "What  is  it  all  about?  \Yhat 
are  they  saying?"  And  so  to  the  eye 
these  famous  actors  and  actresses  gave 
pleasure;  but  the  spectators,  though 
they  had  ears,  could  not  hear. 

There  was  a  large  audiencfk  The 
opera  house  was  by  no  means  filled  in 
spite  of  the  worthy  cause,  of  whi'/h  a 
young  lady  between  the  second  and 
third  acts  spoke  in  explanation,  to  the 
point,  in  an  agreeable  manner  and  with 
commendable  brevity.  i 

MAURICE  RAVEL 

Maurice  Havel  gave  a  concert  of  his 
own  music  last  night  in  Symphony  hall, 
assisted  by  Esther  Dale,  soprano;  Al- 
fredo San  Malo,  violin;  George  Laurent, 
flute,  and  Boris  Hambourg,  'cello.  This 
was  the  program: 

Scheherazade;  Pa  vane  pour  une  In- 
fante defunte;  Habanera;  Rigaudon 
from  "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin";  Chan- 
sons Grecques;  Deux  Melodies  He- 
Ibraiques;  Nicolette;  Chansons  Made- 
casse  (for  voice,  flute,  'cellc  and  piano) ; 
Esther  Dale,  Georges  Laurent,  Boris 
Hambourg,  Maurice  Ravel;  Violin  so- 
nata. 

To  place  the  music  of  chief  interest 
-because,  at  all  events,  of  its  newness 
—at  the  last  of  a  long  program  was  no 
wise  proceeding.  A  "one-man"  show," 
furthermore,  in  music,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  painting,  is  always  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency, and  when  that  man  is  of  so 
individual  a  talent  as  Mr.  Ravel— his 
new  music,  no  doubt  about  it,  should 
have  been  brought  to  the  fore  before  the 
saturation  point.  , 
The  sonata's  first  movement  sounded 
as  Ravel-like  as  might  be  expected  full 
of  melody  very  agreeable  in  its  snort- 
breathed  way,  with  harmony  m  support 


Arthur  Bowyer 
Tha.ver  Bobi-rtei 
Harrv  Von  Kretzmer; 


.breathed  way,  with  harmony  m  suppui 
sometimes  most  ethereal,  quite  bewitch 
ing  sometimes  tart,  brittle-sounding. 
The  second  movement,  called  Blues 
moved  along  in  a  course  of  very  mild 
vulgaritv— times  there  are  when  vul- 
garity is  highly  agreeable,  JUst  as  the 
famous  little  Miss  Marjone  Fleming 
vowed  that  at  times  nothing  can  amuse 
so  well  as  being  rude.  When  Mr  Ravel 
in  these  "Blues"  of  his,  ceased  to  be 
"rude  "  he  turned  him  to  a  boisterous- 
ness  that  amused  not  nearly  so  m,uch 
The  third  movement,  a  mcuo  Pfpet- , 
uum,"  moved  along,  according  to  M 
kind  from  Mendelssohn  down,  briskly, 
with  engaging  changes  of  rhythm  with 
harmony  to  flavor  it  that  Mendelssohn 
would  not  have  approved. 

Mr.  Ravel's  ways  with  his  own  hi- 
music  it  proved  instructive  to  hear  The 
famous  pa  vane  he  played  very  simply 
more  rhythmically  than  is  the  way  o 
most  pianists,  with  cool  tone.    'The  ac 
companiments  to  the  Greek  so /;S,  anc 
the  Jewish  one,  too,  he  kept  very  soft 
to  give  their  melody  first  place— pei- 
formers,  pray  take  notice.    As  for  th 
^ongs  themselves,  Mr.  Ravel,  ail  praisj 
to  him,  evidently  wants  their  melodi^ 
hapely  their  line  legato,  their  rhy  hw 
defined  the  vocal  tone,  unless  their  is 
momentary  cause  for  the  contrary,  soi 

'Tdm'irably  Miss  Dale  fi^ed  these  de 
mands.   In  a  hall  more  suitable  to  mi^j 
of  the  kind  her  words,  very  likelyj 

would  have  come  more  clearly  to  hear- 
ing—to the  benefit  of  the  songs.  ! 

Instructiveness  apart,  the  evening  of-, 
fered  not  too  much  that  proved  enj 
chanting.  Mr.  San  Malo,  indeed  played 
well  and  Mr.  Laurent  delightfully,  with, 
beauty  of  tone,  in  the  Asian  piece,  noj 
less  than  magical.  Mr.  Ravel,  though; 
to  say  the  truth  of  it,  is  not  the  mostj 
magnetic  pianist  imaginable,  and  Miss 
Dale,  sound  vocalist  that  she  is,  is  ntiti 
the  singer  one  would  choose  to  do  thej 
fullest  justice  to  a  lengthy  program  ofi 
Ravel  songs.  The  accompaniments  toj 
the  songs  of  Madagascar,  whatever  the 
reason,  sounded  not  so  well  last  nigh.- 1 
as  they  sounded  a  week  ago  from  Mr.| 
Laurent  and  his  former  associates.  The 
place,  after  all,  does  tell.  Music  heard] 
out  of  place  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  its  proper  effect.  R-  G- 

'SCHOOL' PRESENTED 

1  REPERTORY  THEATRE— "School, 
a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  T.  W.  Robert 
son.   The  cast: 

Edith  Barrel 


•Taclc'  I'li.viU/.  ■  . 
P.e,iii  Fnrintosh 

VaiiL-liai!   

t'notm.Tii   ■ 

Even  60  years  ago,  schoolgirls  thought  i 
the  same  thoughts,  acted  the  same  way, 
spoke  the  same  inanities,  and  laughed 
the  same  shrill  titter  as  they  do  today  | 
They  were  interested  in  dress,  in 
love  and  in  sentimental  stories,  even 
tiiough  these  interests  were  superficially 
different  from  the  flapper's,  still  funda- 
mentally they  were  identical.  Charm- 
ing young  men  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  these  girls  must  hie  away  to  don 
their  best  gowns.    And  in  recreation 
hours  they  sat  and  sighed  and  talked 
■  about  love.   Not  love  as  their  good  pro- 
i  fessors  would  discuss  it,  not  love  as 
treated  in  the  transcriptions  of  cunei-  j 
'  form  tablets,  not  love,  as  the  child  a,na  , 
o-randchild  of  Jupiter  and  Aphrodite,  | 
but  just  love  which  Naomi  defines  as* 
an  extra.   As  for  the  stories  they  read:  j 
just  polite  fairy  stories  such  as  Cinder- 
ella   which  have  been  supplanted  by] 
Ethel  M.  Dell  and  Elinor  Glyn,  but  all! 
the  same,  stories  that  held  a  glamor; 
of  romance — beautiful  maidens  and  tair 
handsome  youths,  who  went  throug-h, 
no  end  of  hardships,  but  who  m  matn- 1 
money  found  solace,  and  incidentally  j 
gave  the  tale  a  happy  ending.  . 

Not  only  in  the  schoolgirls  in  'School 
do  we  find  similar  characteristics  to 
those  of  today,  but  in  the  wealthy  young 
peer  who  plays  the  hero.  He  was  a  man, 
who,  are  we  to  believe  magazine  sections, 
like  many  men  about  town,  was  fed  up 
with  the  kalsomined  faces  of  his  lady 
friends,  their  artificial  gabble,  and  their 
frivolities.  He  did  not  want  to  marry( 
>'one  of  the  old  masters,"  but  preferred, 
a  simple  country  lass,  nurtured  on  un- 
pasteurised  milk,  and  coyly  natural.  Andj 
his  friend,  the  amusing  parasite,  who, 
talked  a  great  deal  about  nothing,  who| 
was  nobody,  and  who  before  he  wasi 
that  was  a  little  boy,  has  many  a  pro- 
totype in  social  gatherings  today.  While  i 
the  grand  old  uncle,  with  his  toupee,  hisi 
foppish  dress,  and  uncertain  monocle,, 
today  would  have  been  portrayed  as  aj 
great  ad  for  glandular  treatment.  The^ 
characters  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sutcliffe,  and 
of  Mr.  Krux,  as  owners  of  the  school, 
are  the  only  genuinely  19th  century 
people  in  the  play,  and  they  are  not 
offensively  so,  for  we  who  have  read  our 
Dickens,  still  believe  in  the  tradition  of 
the  kindly  school  master  with  a  hector- 
ing wife  and  a  spiteful  underling. 

The  performance  was  charming  and 
held  all  the  atmosphere  of  the  period  of 
the  play,  although  perhaps  the  players 
were  a  bit  too  conscious  that  they  must 
not  be  a  bit  modem.  Edith  Barrett 
proved  a  nice  contrast  to  the  simpering 
Naomi,  and  played  with  insight  and 
vivacity.  Tliomas  Shearer  as  Dr  .Sut- 
cliffe and  Arthur  Sircom  as  Mr.  Krux 
likewise  performed  notably.         E.  R. 
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St.  James  Theatre:  "East  Lynne,  a 
Blav  in  three  acts  and  five  scenes  by 
fcj  Heriry  Wood,  revised  by  Rowland 
G  Edwards.  The  cast:  j 
-T' ,.    J  rr,ro  Henry  Wadsworth 

Bichard  Hare   Remus  Jensen 

Maddox   Sydell  Landrew 

Joyce   '  i::^-!———  ■  1 

Mjssrornel.a  Carlyle  .^^,^^jMa,|^Hml 

p^^e-:-  '^'^rl'^Z' 

hih.M  (•..rlVle .  -Walter  Gilbert 

Lord.  MuuiU  ^'.\ein   Bcttv  White 

Hams  ■    riara  Joel 

■/^^Jf/'^THhe"^  :  :Manon  Goad 

Little  Willie   .  .Ro.val  Heal  ■ 

Officer   Samuel  T  Godfrey 

Doctor  Maiberry  Barbara  Gray 

Sisier  Mary  '  . 

Very  shocking  but  teaching  a  great 
moral  lesson  was  "East  Lynne"  in  its 
early  days;  the  moral  remains,  but  the 
shock,  doubtless  a  most  useful  drawmg 
card  once  on  a  time,  is  no  longer  in 
evidence.  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  could 
hardly  have  guessed  that  a  play  con- 
sidered shocking  in  this  advanced  gen- 
eration could  contain  a  scene  so  similar 
to  her  touching  la.st  act.  It  was  rather  un- 
canny last  night  to  have  the  erring 
Lady  Isabel  appear  in  a  situation  so 
similar  to  that  of  Iris  March  in  the 
"Green  Hat."  Could  Michael  Arlen 
have  been  delving  so  far  back  in  theat- 
rical history  as  to  have  read  East 
Lynne"?  Perish  the  thought;  he  mv^t 
have  believed  that  he  invented  this  de- 
lirium and  reconciliation  in  a  convent 
hospital  quite  by  himself. 

To  say  that  "East  Lynne"  bears  re- 
viving would  be  merely  a  common- 
nlace  For  years  it  has  continuea  on 
^career  of  unwavering  Popularity  and 
undoubtedly  future  generations  *ill  be 
able  to  squeeze  a  few  more  tears  out  of 
the  repentant  mother  collapsing  on  the 
body  of  the  child  she  had  deserted  in 
a  supposedly  groundless  fit  of  jealousy 
It  did  seem  that  Lady  Isabel  had  some 
cause  tor  suspicion;  the  guUfcss  Bar- 
bara Hare  lost  no  time  in  snapping  up 
the  wronged  husband  as  soon  as  he  was 
free  in  spite  of  her  protestations  of 
mere  friendship.  But  such  thoughts  as 
these  should  be  silent  in  face  of  tne 


.ii 


bi'i'ble  exam'pl  - 
fe;,ed  to  shun. 


the 


solemnly  ^ 
most   part  the 


L/sisting  for  — -  -  . 
r,fataticn  to  burlesque  their  parts— a  , 
f-  /ctice  by  no  means  always  followed  in 
1  Rivals  of  these  emotional  dramas— the 
wmpany  at  the  St.  James  played  with 
ne  most  commendable  sincerity  and 
wise.  Walter  Gilbert  made  the  unutter- 
ibly  noble  Archibald  Carlyle  decidedly 
ikable  and  was  human,  though  not  even 
16  could  quite  make  plausible  the  final 
noments  when  the  upright  husband  is 
apposed  to  forgive  his  divorced  and 
cpentantly  expiring  wife.  Lady  Isabel 
,vho  was  so  badly  handicapped  by  nav- 
ne  to  preach  such  a  lesson  in  her  down- 
rail,  proved  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Clara  Joel  to  display  her  emotional 
powers,  and  she  took  the  melodramatic 
;iurdles  of  the  play  with  conviction  and 
luccess.  The  outstanding  performance  of 
the  evening  was  that  of  Mark  Kent  m 
the  part  of  Lord  Mount  Severn;  digni- 
fied and  manly  without  any  hint  of 
nriesishness  he  made  one  for  a  moment 
believe  in  his  actual  existence.  Prank 
Charlton,  as  that  deepest  of  deep-dyed 
villains,  Sir  Francis  Levison,  was  in- 
clined to  throw  the  play  out  of  key  by 
his  too  frequent  consciousness  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  lines.  Edith  Speare 
made  a  charming  and  most  attractive 
Barbara.  L.  H. 

LINDBERGH  FlLMl 

The  State  Theatre  is  presenting  a 
^etro-Goldwyn-Mayer  film  which  is  a 
ollection  of  the  different  episodes  of 
Jol.  Lindbergh's  flight  to  Paris  and  the 
ubsequent  ovations  given  him  in  the 
ities  and  countries  he  visited.  Most 
if  the  film  has  been  seen  in  snatches 
IS  news  reels,  but  as  it  now  stands,  it 
s  an  interesting,  graphic  motion  pic- 
;ure.  not  over-emphasizing  oi  cheapen-  | 
ng  the  remarkable  adventure  of  Col. 
Charles  Lindbergh,  and  paying  him  i 
imiable  tribute. 

The  opening  sequence  of  the  film  is 
lot  of  Col.  Lindbergh  but  shows  the 
vay  he  received  his  training;  the  stunts 
le  did  as  a  circus  flier,  such  as  hang- 
ig  by  his  knees  from  a  plane  in  flight; 
umping  from  one  plane  to  another, 
oth  in  the  air.    Later  Col.  Lindbergh 
rent  to  Kelly  field  at  San  Antonio, 
'ex.,  and  there  he  received  his  train- 
ig  as  an  army  flier.    To  indicate  this 
art  of  his  career,  airplanes  are  shown 
I  forrhation   flight,   excellent  scenes 
nd  well  photographed. 
The  first  scene  in  which  Col.  Lind- 
srgh  appears  is  the  one  showing  his 
lodest  start  on  his  trip  to  Prance.  The 
est  of  the  screen  story  shows  a  care- 
ul  selection  of  scenes  both  for  pic- 
orial  perfection  and  narrative  interest. 

There  are  also  maps  with  the  detail 
worked  out  carefully;  the  flight  from 
Ban  Diego  to  New  York  and  from  New 
York  to  Paris;  the  later  trips  to  the 
different  cities  in  America  in  behalf  of 
aviation  and  the  trip  to  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  island  group.  There 
are  many  beautiful  scenes.  One  shows 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  flying  with  the 
Panama  canal  in  the  background,  and  , 
New  York  city  with  a  snow  storm  of  j 
papers  fluttering  down  between  tall 
buildings  and  surging  crowds  gathered 
to  pay  Col.  Lindbergh  tribute,  is  im- 
pressive. 

The  other  film  on  this  week.s  pro- 
gram is  "Wickedness  Preferred"  with 
Lew  Cody  and  Aileen  Pringle  in  the 
principal  roles,  directed  by  Hobart  Hen- 
ley. A  farce  which  attempts  cleverness 
by  the  way  of  sophistication  must  be 
brilliantly  conceived,  carefully  handled 
and  titled.  "Wickedness  Preferred"  has 
only  the  excellent  performance  of  its 

Slayers  to  make  it  amusing.  The  direc- 
,on  is  labored,  the  subtitles  terrible. 
The  story  for  this  screen  play  is  what 

is  known  as  an  original.  It  tells  of  ai 
author  and  his  long-sufiering  wife.  Tht 
author  attempts,  not  too  seriously,  U 
plot  to  do  some  of  the  things  of  whlcl 
he  writes,  and  is  a  bit  surprised  wher 
the  current  lady  of  his  attachments 
takes  him  at  his  word.  They  sail  foi 
the  island  in  the  South  seas,  but  are 
abruptly  landed  near  enough  home  fot 
their  proper  mates  to  rescue  them. 

C.  M.  D. 


GERMAN  FILM  OPENS 

AT  TWO  THEATRES 
'Love  Me  and  the  World  Is  Mine" 
from  UFA  Studios 
"Love  Me  and  the  World  Is  Mine" 
is  now  showing  at  the  Scollay  Square 
Olympia  and  Fenway.  "Variety"  was 
made  by  Dupont  in  the  U  P  A  studios 
in  Germany,  and  "Love  Me  and  the 
World  Is  Mine"  was  made  by  the  same 
director  in  Hollywood. 

Mary  Philbin's  characterization  of 
tjie' pathetic  little  Austrian  girl  is  su- 
perb. 

Norman  Kerry  contributes  a  partic- 
ularly fine  performance  in  the  leading 


masculine  role,  playing  the  part  of  the 
gay  Lt.  Von  Vigiliti. 

The  genius  which  made  her  perform 
ance  in  the  "Miracle  Man"  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  thing,  is  still  with 
Betty  Compson,  and  her  portrayal  of 
the  Viennese  lady  of  somewhat  dubious 
virtue  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 
Henry  B.  Walthall,  George  Siegman, 
Albert  Conti,  Emily  Fitzroy,  Martha 
Mattox,  Charles  Sellon,  Charles  Puffy 
and  others  are  excellent  in  smaller  roles. 

The  vaudeville  program  at  the  Scol- 
lay Square  Olynipia  consists  of  seven 
excellent  acts,  headed  by  the  royal 
clowns,  Boganny's  Eight  Imperial  Co- 
medians, in  "Fun  in  a  Bakeshop." 

MOSS  AND FONTANA 
HEAD  KEITH'S  BILL: 

Moss  a,nd  Fontana,  famous  ballroom  I 
dancers,  who  have  been  taken  up  by! 
New  York  society  and  who  are  also  well 
known  about  New  York  night  clubs, 
I  head  the  vaudeville  bill  at  Keith's  this 
iweek,  assisted  by  Ernest  Hoist  and  his 
iciub  Mirador  orchestra.     They  are  a 
;  graceful   pair,    sophisticated   in  their 
i  style  of  presentation,  with  routines  that 
are  different  and  interesting.  Even 
'though  they  are  considered  quite  the 
I  last  word  by  the  New  York  set,  it  was 
interesting  to  observe  last  evening,  that 
their  entrance  on  the  stage  called  for  no 
i  applause  whatever.  In  other  words,  they 
'didn't  mean  a  thing  to  Boston  and 
(Boston  wanted  to  be  shown  ^^'Zmz 
three  numbers,  closing  with  a  waltz, 
while  Ernest  Hoist  and  his  excellent  fiv  - 
■Diece  orchestra  oozed  out  a  drippingiy 
sweet  tune  to  follow  the  movements  of 
ithe  dancers.    The  audience  applauded 

:"'?ke  Hilton  Sisters,  a  wel^know  act^ 
■carried  off  the  applause  honors  las: 
ievening  however.  They  harmonize  on 
Ipopulal'  tunes,  and  for  good  measu^^^ 
nnp  Dlavs  the  violm,  the  othei  mc 
ofano  A  standard  act,  all  too  few  of 
them  left  nowadays,  that  earns  its  re- 

r  ArthufSron,  stage  star,  is  appearing 
there  this  week  in  a  sketch  which  he 

knd  Billiard  danced  and  chattered 
SmusiSly.    Mis.  Hllllatd  .s  an  exeep- 

'put  the  bill.   ^' 

Continuing 

Attractions 

1    MAJESTIC  —  "Good  News," 
'Schwab    and    Mandei  mUKcal. 
George  Olsen's  band.  Third  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Escape,"  Leslie 
Howard  fctar.s  in  John  Galswor- 
thy's piay,  produced  by  Winthrop 
Ames.   Last  week. 

TREMONT— "Hit  the  Deck," 
■Vincent  Youmans's  musical  com- 
edy, with  Louise  Groody,  Donald 
Brian,  Stella  Mayhew  and  others. 
Fourth  week. 

WILBUR— "Just  Fancy,"  Joseph 
Santley's  first  production,  with 
Mr  Santley,  Ivy  Sawyer,  Raymond 
Hitchcock,  H.  Reeves-Smith,  Eric 
Blore  and  others.   Third  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Wrecker."  mel- 
odrama by  Arthur  Ridley,  author 
lof  "The  Ghost  Train."  Fourth 
'  week. 

UNDERWORLD  FILM  AT 
WASHINGTON  OLYMPiA 

Ralph  Ince  Directs  and  Plays  im 
"Chicago  After  Midnight" 
The  underworlii  the  sun-rldiJea 
metroDolis  of  the  iraa-West  is  brought 
to  the  screen  in  '"carcaeo  After  Mld- 
nicht."  wlilch  orJcUc:!  ITiondav  at  xas 
Wasnington  St.  i/iva.oi^i  xtienm^?. 

All  the  colorful  characters  of  the 
Chicago  underworld  are  made  to  live 
befctfe  the  camera  by  the  genius  of 
Ralph  Ince.  Gunmen,  gangsters,  habi- 
tues of  the  cabarets  and  social  cluba 
are  there  in  all  the  color  of  their  actual 


selvpsi^Tnc^nnnseif  ha.^ 
underworld  dictator. 

The  story  is  that  of  the  life  of  Jim 
Boyd,  a  product  of  New  York's  "Hell's 
Kitchen,"  who  leaves  prison  to  seek  re- 
venge on  a  one-time  partner  who  had 
turned  state's  evidence  against  him.  He 
finds  his  man  in  Chicago  and  plans  his 
revenge.  In  a  cabaret  brawl  Boyd  kills 
his  old  enemy  and  shifts  the  blame  to 
a  young  orchestra  leader.  The  love  of 
a  girl  dancer  for  the  boy,  however, 
finally  leads  the  police  to  the  trail  of 
the  real  killer,  and  when  Boyd  learns 
that  the  girl  is  his  daughter,  unseen 
by  him  since  she  was  a  baby,  he  con- 
fesses. Ince  has  the  support  of  a  nota- 
ble cast,  including  Jola  Mondez,  James 
Mason  and  Helen  Eddy. 

The  Four  Dales  head  a  scven,-act  bill. 

1  "FINDERS  KEEPERS"  AT 
1  KEITH'S  BOSTON 


Laura  La  Plante  Stars  in  Enjoyable 
Comedy 

"Finders  Keepers,"    a  film  comedy 
starring  Laura  La  i-iante,  based  upon  a 
•story  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  dl-  • 
rected  by  Wesley  Ruggles.  is  presented  [ 
at  the  Keith-Albee  Boston  Theatre.  I 

Laura  La  Plante  has  ever  been  a  per-  j 
lonable  young   woman   and  now  she 
uddenly  develops  into  a  clever  farcier. 
t  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  surprising  and 
as  this  difficult  feat  is  not  so  ,easv 
nd  as  the  screen  has  always  had  a 
earth  of  clever  comediennes,  one  can 
bonly  hope  that  Miss  La  Plante  con- 
tinues in  her  present  mood. 
I  "Finders  Keepers"  starts  off  slowly 
enough,  is  almost  unforgivingly  dull  and 
Ithen  Miss  La  Plante  is  allowed  to  dress 
|in  a  soldier's  uniform.    This  is  not  a 
Inew  trick  -for  screen  comedy  but  Miss 
iLa  Plante  offers  something  new,  de- 
lightful aand  ingenuous  in  her  part  of 
a  lovely  maiden  in  love  with  a  plain 
soldier  and  her  attempt  to  marry  him. 

That  the  soldier  returns  a  captain 
and  the  maiden  greets  her  soldier  en- 
thusiastically, ends  an  amusing  pic- 
ture. Another  motion  picture  about  war 
and  soldiers,  proves  that  great  credit 
should  go  to  a  new  and  clever  Laura  La 

Plantp  _  _   izr— — 

Mary  Kambour  bursts  into  indignant 
free  verse: 

HOW  THE  SMUGLY  DECENT 
iLove  their  safe  respectability! 

iLet  me  poke  them  so  

f"""'   What  clouds  of  dust  arise! 


fMy- 

Lord,  their  damp  complacency 
Smells,  like  the  musty  churches 
They  have  dared  raise  in  Thy  name. 

At  present  there  is  no  bridal  suite  in 
our  Hall  of  Fame,  otherwise  we  should 
welcome  Miss  Dorothy  Wind  of  Buffalo 
and  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Storms,  whose  be- 
trothal is  announced  by  the  Worcester 
Gazette. 

CONGRESS  ASKED  TO  PRODICATE 
PINK  BOLL  WORM  FOR  CAM- 
PAIGN TO  ERA  VIDE  APPROPRIA- 
TION."—From  the  United  States 
Daily. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Clown  in 
Twelfth  Night"  was  in  gracious  fooling 
when  he  spoke  of  Pigrogromitus  and  the 
Vapians    passing    the    equinoctial  of 
Queubus. 

The  English,  too,  are  concerned  about 
the  derivation  of  the  word  "gadget." 
Here  is  an  editorial  comment  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  London: 

'We  seek  in  vain  in  the  monumental 
Oxford  Dictionary  for  the  derivation  of 
the  word  'gadget.'  Further  investiga- 
tion, however,  suggests  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  Scots  dialect  word  'gadge,' 
which  philologists  assure  us  has  some 
connection  with  the  word  'gauge,'  mean- 
ing measure."  .  ,  ,  ^  , 
It  is  true  that  a  Scottish  and  English 
provincial  form  of  "gauge"  is  "gadge  " 
meaning  first  of  all  a  rule,  standard, 
measure;  but  is  a  "gadget"  always  one 
of  these  three  things?  „ 
In  Yorkshire  a  "gadge"  is  an  odditj. 
Are  not  some  gadgets  oddities? 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  article  in 
the  Morning  Post  says:  "The  majority 
of  motorists  are  almost  a  3  interested  in 
what  are  called  today  'gadgets'  as  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  beloved  vehicle  which 
they  own  in  fulfilling  its  function  of 
transporting  them  speedily  and  safely 
from  place  to  place.  .  .  .  Gadgets— 
inventions  to  measure  time,  and  speed, 
and  oil,  and  what  not— make  such  a 
nice  display  on  the  dashboard,  with  their 
dials  and  pressure  buttons  and  switches^, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  they  mtUtiply;  and 
best  of  them  all  is  the  speedometer, 
particularly  when  it  doesn  t  tell  the 
truth  No  real  motorist  cares  a  bit 
about  the  actual  .speeU  at  which  he  is 
traveling  over  the  earth's  surface.  What 
he  is  concerned  with  is  the  fallacious 
speed  in  miles  per  hour  marked  by  the 
speedometer's  -leedle  on  the  dial—the 
wild  joy  and  rapture  of  touching  60  on 
the  .speedometer  when  the  car  is  actual- 
ly moving  a  little  under  50  miles  an 
hour!  It  is  to  be  feared  that  those 
who  cater  for  the  motorist  have  dis- 


cnvrrea  r,  i  j-'  '  h'  ■ 

am'  It  is  an  animljlc  laiiin.;.  i,n  the  P^^'-  < 
of  the  gadget  manufacturer,  for  It  isLF 
much  better  from  the  pedestrian's  point 
of  view  that  the  motortst  should  think 
that  he  is  traveling  a  good  deal  faster 
than  he  really  is." 

GREATER  LOVE  HATH  NO  WOMAN 

I  think  that  you  could  break 

A  Royal  Vienna  cup. 

And  scald  the  Sheraton  table,  ^ 

And  I  could  mean  what  I'd  say: 

"But,  really.  It  doesn't  matter!" 

SHEILA  STUART. 

DJELFA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Another  hundred  miles  farther  south. 
Market  day.  All  the  boys  came  In  from 
the  hills  in  their  best  bath  robes,  with, 
goats,  sheep,  shoes,  eggs,  chickens,  ham-  | 
mered  silver  jewelry,  etc.  And  among 
those  present  was  a  story  teller.  Being  .is 
how  he  was  a  fellow-craftsman  of  mine, 
I  hung  around  him  a  long  time.  He  was 
a  popular  man,  too,  probably  one  of  the 
hcadliners.  There  must  have  been  a 
hundred  around  him  all  the  time,  listen- 
ing. Easy  enough  fo.-  me  to  get  to  the 
front  row.  becau.se  every  one  drew  back 
to  let  me  through.  I  thought  this  •s'as 
politeness,  but  they've  tolrl  me  since  it's 
because  these  Moslems  think  it's  un- 
clean to  touch  a  Christian.  Especially 
during  Ramahdan,  their  Lent,  which  is 
now  going  on.  .  . 

If  any  of  them  rubbed  against  me  U 
would  take  him  a  week's  work  at  the 
mosque  to  get  clean  again.  Can  yuh 
imagine  that?  Well,  about  this  story 
teller,  he  had  an  orchestra  to  help  him. 
When  he  wanted  to  get  over  some  sob 
stuff,  two  flutes  played  throbbingly,  and 
when  all  was  excitement,  two  drums  and 
a  bagpine  let  go.  If  I  had  an  orchestra 
to  help  "me  some  of  my  stuff  might  be  a 
lot  better.  STEAMER.. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

As  The  Herald  has  written  an  edito- 
rial about  the  Cutty  Sark  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  last  of  the 
English  clipper  ships  lies  at  anchor  in 
Falmouth  harbor  where  it  was  poin'ed 
out  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place 
when  we  motored  there  last  summer.  It 
would  be  fitting  if  an  American  sister 
ship  could  be  kept  at  Marblehead.  What 
has  become  of  the  Raincloud  which  c'as 
on  exhibition  here  in  Boston  before  sail- 
ing for  India? 

VERITAS  CAMBRIDGE. 

ANOTHER  TRAVELER 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 
Egypt  my  dear  friends — no  it  s  out  oi 
date — overdone— a  washout^Go  South  | 
my  boy!  To  Florida  or  elsewhere — 
Egypt  jamais  de  la  vie.  Tombs,  monu- 
ments of  oppression— liquor— nothing 
more — oh,  yes,  no  rain. 

Flies — fleas—  dust  — donkeys  — camels 
—beggar.s— hawkers— Nile  water  muddy 
—expense — bottled  water— too  hot  to 
drink — e'  gyp  me — monotonou.s — gurgle 
— gurgle— sand  banks— no  golf— hardly  ; 
any  tennis— too  damn  dry — get  on  your 
nerves. 

Home,  James.  C.  H.  H. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  little  Latin  verse  in  your  column 
lately  reminded  me  of  the  Latin  version 
of  an  old  nursery  rhyme.  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  print  for  20  years,  and  I 
think  it  is  good  enough  to  stand  re- 
printing. It  was  attributed,  I  believe, 
to  Prof.  Greenough. 

Heu,  iter  didulum,  felis  cum  fidulum, 

Vacca  tran-siluit  lunam; 

Caniculus  ridet 

Quum  talem  videt 

Et  dish  ambulavit  cum  spoonam. 

FORREST  F.  HARBOUR. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  thought  there  was  life  In  the  old 
girl  yet,  but  I  was  wrong — a  fellow  of- 
fered me  his  seat  in  a  trolley  car  last 
evening. 

AN  UNPREFERRED  BRUNETTE. 


THE  VILLAGE  FOOL 

(For  ae  the  World  Wase) 
The  Village  Fool,  he  passes  by. 
Talking  to  something  in  the  sky; 
And  all  his  large,  white  face  seems  lit 
With  the  reflected  light  if  it. 

The  Village  Fool— he  brings  to  me 
The  thought  of  Joan  of  Domremy— 
Wand'ring  with  rapt  and  shining  face  f 
The  by-ways  of  he.'  native  place — 

Hearing  what  sane  folk  could  not  hear — 
Seeing  with  vision  foolish-clear 
The  dreams  that  led  her  by  the  hand 
To  Rouen  and  its  kindling  brand. 

And  then  I  wonder  if,  some  day. 
This  Village  Fool  will  stride  away — 
With  eyes  alight  and  lips  unfurled — 
To  publish  Truth  across  the  world! 

I.  PRIEST. 


^^^^  , 

j    A  hui  band  has  no  right  to  say  that 


his  wite  nuist  obey  him.— Mr.  Justice 
Hill. 

Personal  In  the  Homing  Post  oi  Lon- 
d=n;  "I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  better 
England  where  children  were  called 
children  and  the  word  "Kiddies'  had 
never  been  heard." 

Afcording  to  the  newspaper  rates  it 
co't  this  advertiser  seven  and  six  pence 
to  ttl)  this  dream,  but  his  (or  her)  pro- 
test against  the  vile  term  was  worth  the 
sum,  as  a  freeing  of  the  mind. 

"The  Oxford  Dictionary,  now  com- 
pleted, will  have  a  supplementary  vol- 
ume containing  words  that  have  come 
into  use  since  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  volumes." 

Will  this  supplement  include  hap- 
penstance," to  be  found  in  Peggy  Wood's 
gushing  article  about  Emma  Calve  con- 
tributed to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post? 

In  a  review  of  "Wanderers:  Episodes 
from  the  Travels  of  Lady  Emnieline 
Stuart- Worthy  and  her  daughter  Vic-, 
totia,  1849-1855"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Oust, 
the  reviewer  for  the  Literary  Supple- 
ment of  the  London  Times  says  that 
tl-.ese  ladies  met  in  Boston.  "Everett  of 
Harvard,  Agassiz  the  naturalist,  'glori- 
oi's  Dan'  Webster  of  the  dictionary  wno 
Impressed  Lady  Emmeline  with  posi- 
tive awe."  The  distinguished  visitor.' 
ui-.fortunately  had  no  opportunity  cf 
liearing  Noah  Webster  deliver  one  of 
1  his  justly  celebrated  orations,  for  he 
died  beforft  their  arrival. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
!  "Dis  is  tha  same  kinda  brew  what  Rip 
!  V.  Winkle  drunk  up  in  the  Kaatskill 
I  mountains,"  said  the  polite  but  efficient 
I  speak-easy  proprietor  as  another  schoon- 
er was  grounded  on  the  bar. 

Mr.  Aloysius  P.  Chadsmith,  brimful  of 
happiness,  gurgled  out  into  the  street 
and  rented  a  taxicab. 

"Li'l  drive  'long  into  Fenway,"  direct- 
ed Mr.  Chadsmith,  and  promptly  fell 
asleep.  Some  time  later  he  awoke.  i 
"Driver,"  said  Mr.  C,  "how  long  you 
been  driving  this  cab?"  I 
"Nine  years  come  June,"  said  the  cab  | 
driver. 

An  expression  of  incredulity  over- 
spread Mr.  C's  features.  He  clutched  at 
his  throat.  His  hand  became  lost  in  the 
fur  collar  of  his  overcoat. 

"Driver!"  said  Mr.  C,  "for  hewen's 
sake  drive  to  a  barber  shop!" 

OSWALD  OP  WESLEY  AN. 

AIN  T  NATURE  WOIWERFUL7 

As.  the  World  Wags: 
"CUCUMBER  AND  PINEAPPLE  SALAD 

"Mix  equal  parts  of  shredded  cabbage 
and  diced  apple  with  boiled  salad  dress- 
ing to  which  a  bit  of  whipped  cream  has 
been  added.  Serve  very  cold  on  crisp 
leaves  of  icttuce."— Boston  Traveler 
March  15.  MAY  H.  SANBORN. 

Sad  and  dark  doings  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
A  dispatch  to  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune  states: 

"Six  officers  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  negro 
Baptist  Church  today  asked  Fultor? 
county  superior  court  to  enjoin  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Jones  from  further  practice  of 
liis  ministerial  duties,  charging  he  is  'fit 
only  to  dance  the  black  bottom,  sing 
bass  in  the  choir  and  make  a  rush  for 
the  collection  plates.'  " 

ADD  "GOLDEN  THOUGHTS 

Tell  me.  my  dear  woman,  when  did 
voung  people  of  20  years  begin  to  be  so 
ridiculous?  I  can  tell  you  exactly,  my 
friend  It  was  when  you  were  45  years 
old.— ALPHONSE  KARR.  J 

Some  one  described  old  age  as  bore- 
.some.  Yes,  said  the  amiable  composer 
Auber,  "It's  extremely  boresome.  Yet 
it's  the  only  wav  one  has  found  thus 
far  to  live  for  a  long  time." — SAINTE- 
BEUVE. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Outsider:  "What  did  that  bootlegger 
get  in  court  this  morning?" 
-^Attendant:  "Oh.  about  15  or  20  new 
customers." 

AN  UNPREFERRED  BRUNETTE. 

We  have  noted  the  fact  in  a  memo- 
landum  book  that  the  Lexington  Taxi 
Service  supplies  ambulances,  making 
"weddings  and  funerals  a  specialty." 

.-^s  the  World  W  igs: 
You  tell  us  of  the  sad  family  that 
;  wants  its  name — Bug — pronounced  Bu- 
I  jee — and  perhaps  there's  Hindoo  an 
cestry  somewhere  in  the  past.  Also 
'  you  cite  various  other  rather  well  knowr 
Plnglish  misfits. 

Now  let  me  remind  you  of  the  cas 
ip/erred  to  in  some  novel  of  Victoriai 
i  '  intage,  name  forgotten  for  the  mo 
mcnt.    The  lady  started  for  India  b; 
the  long  sea  route.    In  that  six-month 
I  voyage  her  name  suffered  a  manifes 
^  ;<-change.     She   embarked   as  Mri 
1'.    She  landed  as  Mrs.  St.  U-Bees 
JOHN  PRESTON  TRUE 
ot  - 


offered  to  the  mu^.cian  who'' would  con.-  ■ 
olete  the  score  satisfactorily.  As  one 
listened  to  the  symphony  yesterday, 
noble  in  it.s  beauty,  its  delicacy;  it  be- 
came a  different  thing  than  one  is 
accustomed  to  hearing  in  an  over- 
popular  selection.  One  felt  that  the 
symphony  should  be  left  unfinished, 
chat  it  could  not  profit  anything  from 
another  hand.  It  is  well  for  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitsky  to  bring  music  of  this  kmd  before 
us  now  and  again,  and  to  re-establish 
its  beauty,  it-s  real  worth. 

The  Berlioz  overture  was  composea  ai 
Paris  in  1838  at  a  time  when  Berlioz  s 
writings  and  musical  criticisrns  had  be- 
come extremely  popular  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  gain  the  privacy,  the 
lepose  which  he  deemed  essential  to 
this  composition.  If  he  wrote  with 
A  *;;T^;;""fnr  flute'  --albums  "  as  he  called  them,  haunting 
Bach  concerto  in  A  Pernor  for  flute       albums  ia.tigw.  Al- 

piano  and  vloUn.    I^^briUiant  first  al      hirn         mus'-^i^agination.  Berlioz  was 
legro  went  with  a  dash.  The  piayersj     ways  oi       j  prefsed  by  the  romantic 
all  of  them,  had  it  at  heart  to  make  thd     Probably  a|  wipre         y  ^^^^^ 
most  Of  the  melody  and  the  accents^tl^at    ,  figure  of  Benve^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^ 
give  it  character,  not  to  let  the  move       ma  ^^^^         ^^^^^  ^ 

ment  lag;  they  '^^^.f'^Zte  lnd  Zun  was  with  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and 
pass  their  will,  the  flute  ana  vio""      w^s  ^  ^^.^  ardently 

Priskin,   though,   who!     with  the  spirit  of  Shakejpeare  w^^^^^^ 


Eighteenth  Century  Ensemble 
Delights  Audience 

The  Eighteenth  Century  Ensemble,, 
Dorothy  Brewster  Comstock  Mariana^ 
Lowell  and  Oliver  Cope,  violins;  Johri 
Macknight,  flute:  Anna  G°lden.  viola d 
Georse  Brown,  viohncello,  Francisco 
Oliver  bass,  assisted  by  James  FnskinJ 
Dianist  gave  a  concert  last  night  iri 
Jordan  hill.  And  a  very  charming  conj 
cert  they  gave,  both  to  look  at  and  to 
hear.  HOW  tastefully  they  suggested, 
n  setting  light  and  costume,  the  pe^ 
r^d  in  wiiich  they  delight!  And  in  no 
espect  did  they  strike  the  /ote  oi 
ancientry  too  heavily;  they  barely 
touched  i^-hencethelr  fi^l^^^^with  a 
They  began  their  Program  with  a 


above  all. 

It  was  Mr.  r  w^.^".,  — '^="'„iaved 
struck  the  stirring  note_  He  played 
with  a  sweep,  a  vigor  and  bulHancy  u 
rpfrp^hed  a  body  to  hear.  No  dryness 
for  mm  no  pedantry,  not  one  trace  ofi 
he  r^usical  stippling  that  of  ten  turns  ^ 
Rach  intolerable.  To  be  honest,  in- 
deed in  this  case  where  honesty  rub^ 
a  little  against  the  grain,  Mr.  Friskin 
did  Play  his  Bach,  when  Bach  was  in 
f^rits  Something  too  loud  for  he  good 

of  the   ensemble     Less  wo^i^^  con- 
answered  better.    Less,  too,  of  the  con 
certo  would  have  sufficed.    A  pity  it  is 
?hPre  is  no  way  of  shortening  much 
of  Bach's  music  that  musicians  feel  is 

^  Purcell's  pieces,  two  "four-part  fan- 
i'uiceii  s.  V       '        eded  no  cutting 

Tike  water.    The  players  played  it 


was  composing  the  dramatic  symphony 
inspired  by  the  latter. 

In  Strauss's  "Don  Juan"  did  not  Mr 
Koussevitzky  read  into  the  music  all  of 
the  gallantry  of  Lenau's  hero?  And 
Deoulsy's  most  accomplished  work  ''The 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  f^ve  pleasure 
The  ballet  music  by  Stravinsky,  skilfulb 
put  on  the  orchestra,  called  the  act  on 
in  no  Mnr:Prj,ain  terms.     The  Russian 

dance  the  entrance  of  Petrouchka,  the  ( 
^and  carnival-all  was  before  one  in 
the   energetic,    effective   way   of  the 
Russian  school.  ... 

The  fifth  and  last  concert  of  this 
series  this  season  will  be  given  April  24. , 
MusTc  by  Mendelssohn,  Bach,  Stravinsky 
and  Brahms.  C.  M.  u. 


ing 

""Sr."  Friskin  then  played  Scarlatti,  a 
sonata  in  D  and  one  m  C  minor,  a 
fantasia  by  Emanuel  Bach  that  bespoke 
the  mnovator  if  little  more,    and  a 
i  Mozart  gigue.    Since  Mr.  Torrey's  van- 
at°ons  for  flute  and  strings,  on  a  Gluck 
1  fheme  came  at  the  end  of  the  program, 
'  Mr   Priskin  might  wisely  have  chosen 
'  solo  pieces  of  a  certain  emotional  m- 
teSity,  if  only  for  variety's  sake.  He 
need  not  have  departed  from  the  period, 
Beethoven  up  to  the  age  of  30  would 
have  covered  the  law. 

And  after  a  page  or  two  of  Beethoven, 
say,  the  Handel  sonata,  G  minor,  for 
two  viohns  and  piano,  would  have  fallen 
on  ears  refreshed.  As  it  was,  it  con- 
continued  the  strain,  for  Handel  was 
not  in  his  superb  mood  when  he  wrote 
that  sonata,  let  alone  his  mighty  He 
was  in  grand  good  humor,  nevertheless, 
and  everybody  knows  what  rousing 
music  Handel  had  at  h's  pen's  tip  when 
he  was  of  a  mind  to  set  it  down.  Fully 
I  equal  to  the  occasion,  the  players  gave  a 
,  performance  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear,  a 

'    %  f    «r,iv    mnsir-allv  and 


Mr.  Converse's  new  tone-poem  "Cali- 
fornia" will  be  performed  for  the  first  | 
time  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Sym.phony  Orchestra  this  week.  Mr. 
Converse  spent  some  weeks  in  CaU- 
fornia  last  summer  and  was  impressed 
by  the  great  procession  in  the  nesta 
at  Santa  Barbara.  The  sub-titles  of  his 
composition  give  an  idea  of  its  con- 
tents:   Victory  Dance  of  the  first  in- 
habitants—Mr. Converse  saw  this  dance 
of  Indians  in  another  state;  Spanish 
Padres  and  Explorers:  the  March  of 
Civilization;  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo;  In- 
vasion of  the  Gringos;  Midnight  at  El 
Paseo" — a  restaurant  with  dancing  at 
Santa  Barbara.     While  Mr.  Converse 
has  made  use  of  certain  folk  tunes, 
in  the  "Indian"  section  he  records  mu- 
sically an  impression  of  the  dance  with- 
out attempting  to  reproduce  literally  the 
Indian  music. 

The  program  will  also  comprise  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov's  "Russian  Easter":  Wag- 
ner's Prelude  to  "Parsifal"  and  Bee- 

  . .  1  thoven's  fifth  symphony. 

performance   not  only   musically   and  1  — •— 

technically  sound,  but  one  without  ai  ^jj^jj,  ■^iison,  pianist,  will  play  in 
single  du".  n^onjf "t-  ,  _,.„ers    Jordan  Hall  tonight:  Bach-Liszt,  Or- 

pro'^p^r  ^n^h^adSbTe^work.'''''''  gan  Fantasia  and  Fugue  Chopin,  Fari- 
prosper  in  men  a.u  ^  ^  ^     .  ^^^^      ^  minor.    Ravel,  Ondine.  Al- 

— — _|  beniz,   Almeria.     De  Falla,  Andalusa. 
Turina,  Tango.   Balakirev,  Islamey. 

'  ANOTHER  MYSTERY  PLAT 

(Lucio  in  the  Manchester  Guajdian) 

First  Citizen  (happily) :  My  fortune  Is 
made — I  have  written  a  play! 


SYMPHONY  GIVES 
FOURTH  PROGRAM 

The  fourth  program  of  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  series  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Kousse^^tzky, 
conductor,  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon as  follows:  Berlioz,  overture  to 
••Benvenuto  CeUini"  op.  23;  Schubert, 
symphony  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished  ; 
i  Strauss,  "Don  Juan"  tone-poem,  op.  20 
(after  Lenau);  Debussy  "Prelude  to  the 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  (after  the  eclogue 
lof  Stephane  Mallarme) ;  Stravi'^ky 
(orchestral  suite  from  the  ballet  Pet 

'°ln^f  world  which  is  usually  to  hur- 
ried for  perfecUon,  this  excellent  vii^ue 
s  neverfheless,  accomphshed  over  and 
nvpr  asain  in  the  music  of  this  organi 
zatfon  under  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  direc- 
tion  It  is  interesting  to  ponder  upon 
and  very  satisfying  to  h^an  The  Tues 
day  afternoon  series  of  ^oncerte  have 
vinri   on   their  program  representative 

compositionl'ofVr^fwT^^^^^^^ 
music,  were  it  of  the  theatre,  which 

would  be  called  "actor  proof.     Such  a 

Statement  is  a  fallacy    There  is  no  h- 

ing  which  is  actor  proof  or  musician 

nroof    but   when    beautiful    music  is 

in  the  inspired  m/nne^in  which 

the  Boston  Symphony  dehvers  it,  it  is, 


faced  man  goes  mad,  puts  his  employer 
— and  two  members  of  the  orchestra — 
through  the  mincing  machine,  and 
makes  them  into  potted  meat,  free  sam- 
ples of  which  are  distributed  to  the  au- 
dience as  they  leave  the  theatre. 

Second  Citizen  (admiringly) :  What  a 
theme!  What  a  masterpiece!  I  trust 
you  will  remember  mc  when  you  are 
rich  and  famous. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

It  was  at  one  of  those  jazz  palaces 
where  the  orcl)estra  gives  a  pretty  fair 
imitation  of  the  battle  of  the  Mame, 
or,  at  least,  the  siege  of  Gettysburg.  It 
was  right  after  intermission,  and  as  the 
music  struck  up  a  particularly  wild 
tempo,  with  the  saxophones  shrieking 
and  the  trap  drums  pounding,  he  asked 
I  her:  "Shall  we  dance?"  She  turned  an 
ear  toward  the  crashing  orchestra  and 
!  replied  calmly:  "No,  let's  just  fight  this 
'  one  out  right  here."  JAZBO. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
Thompson  Stone,  conductor,  will  per- 
form next  Sunday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony hall  Hadley's  "New  Earth"  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  also  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  "Vita  Nuova."  The  latter,  in- 
spired by  Dante,  was  first  performed  in 
Boston  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  Wallace 
Goodrich,  conductor,  on  March  25,  1909. 
Mrs.  Frances  Dunton  Wood  was  the 
soprano;  Earl  R.  Cartwright  the  bari- 
tone. The  Cecilia  gave  a  second  per- 
formance on  Feb.  17,  1910. 

A  concert  will  be  given  in  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday  evening  by  Hulda 
Lashanska,  soprano — arias  by  Gluck  and 
Charpentier — songs  by  Haydn,  Strauss, 
Tchaikov.sky,  Grieg,  Watts,  LaForgeT  by 
Albert  Rappaport  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company — arias  and  songs  by  Handel, 
La  Forge,  RachmaninoS,  Bleichman, 
Bizet,  Bemberg,  Strauss,  Liebling;  by 
Richard  Burgin,  violinist — music  by 
Achron,  Tartini-Kreisler,  Handel, 
Brahms,  Dvorak,  Juon,  Sarasate. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  performance  of 
"Jacob's  Dream."  The  rabbis  tell  a 
strange  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Ac- 
cording to  (Genesis,  the  brothers,  meet- 
ing, kissed  and  wept.  The  rabbis  say 
Jacob  wept  because  Esau  bit  him  in  the 
neck;  Esau  wept  because  he  found 
Jacob's  neck  turned  to  solid  ivory. 

At  the  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra  next  Sunday  afternoon 
J.  Howard  Richardson's  "Appeal  to  the 
i  Great  Spirit,"  suggested  by  Dallin's  In- 
dian statue,  will  be  performed.  The 
composer  will  conduct  his  work.  ^ 

The  Lenox  String  quartet  of  New 
York  will  play  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  next  Sunday  night  Schubert's 
quartet  in  A  minor,  and  quartets  by 
Janacek  and  Eichheim. 

When  Boucheron,  the  writer  of  vaude- 
villes, died,  Remy  de  Gourmont  wrote 
this  paragraph:  "His  death  was  terrible, 
yet  beautiful;  logical  and  .symbolical. 
The  excellent  vaudevillist,  who  perhaps 
in  these  last  years  attained  his  most 
fruitful  success,  died  gently  and  nobly  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  asking  at  the 
box-office:  'How  much  did  we  make  yes- 
terday evening?'  " 

William  Gerard  Collins,  baritone,  will 
sing  in  Jordan  hall  next  Monday  night, 
songs  by  Mozart,  Strauss,  Poldowski, 
Donaudy,  Carnevali,  Cyril  Scott,  Harty, 


aae — l  nave  whllch  a  fiay  ^  I         C — "  ^  ,  ■  

Second  Citizen  (doubtfully):  But  are] hughes.  Robinson_^__ 
you  sure  you  can  get  it  produced?          '         j,^^  j^^^  concert  of  the  MacDowell 
Fu-st  Citizen  (with  confidence):  Ab-  club  on  April  18,  the  program  will  in- 
solutely!  It  is  in  the  modem  manner.      elude  Hue  s  ballet  suite,  "Siang-Sin," 
Second  Citizen  (still  more  doubtful-  and  music  from  Rameau's  "Platee."  The 
ly):    Oh!  And  may  I  ask  what  it  is  i  chorus  with  Gertrude  Tingley  will  sing 
called?                                     ,  .  ,     d'Indy's  "Mary  Magdala." 
First  Citizen  (promptly):  Certainly.     

^  Second^  Citizen  (shaking  his  head  iVLADIMIRHOROWITZi 

The  Pirandello  manner,  I  presume?  w\. 
poor  friend,  that  will  never  be  a  popu- 
I  'J&r  success ' 

First  Citizen  (with  some  annoyance) : 
IPirandeUo  is  prehistoric!  I  will  tell  you 
my  play  is  a  West  End  Wonder  of  the 


I  newest  "model.    It  is  bound  to  beat  all 

["^^Smmd  Citizen  (unconvinced):  Well,i 
I  what  is  it  about?  ^.        ^     Tf  ici 

First  Citizen  (triumphantly):    It  iS| 
'  about  a  man  with  three  legs,  no  facej 
I  and  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,  whol 
runs  a  lethal  chamber  as  a  honeymoon 
!  hotel  where  he  murders  young  married 
I  couples  in  order  to  extract  the  gold  from, 
1  their  artificial  teeth.   He  has  as  his  as-, 
sistant  a  dog-faced  man  who  walks^ 
backwards  and  speaks  in  an  unknown 
tongue  with  an  accent  like  an  electric  1 
road  drill.    He  »lso  breeds  basilisks  in  | 
his  spare  time.    The  stage  Properties 
are  peculiarly  ingenious     In  the  first 
act  there  is  a  gaUows  and  an  apparatus 
for  making  soap  out  of  human  rernains 
In  the  second  there  is  a  guillotme  and 
a  hoDoer  for  feeding  corpses  into  a 
miS  machine.    The  third  act  con-. 
Sins  thf      '-^jelief-a  garden  scene 
(wTth  ■  last  act  the  dog-  | 


Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  in  Symphony  hall: 
Variations  Serieuses,  Mendelssohn; 
Sonata  in  D  major,  Capriccio,  Scarlatti; 
Sonata  in  B  minor,  Liszt;  three  etudes: 
E-flat  minor,  op.  10,  F  major,  op.  10, 
B  minor,  fv).  25;  two  mazurkas  in  C- 
sharp  minor;  Polonaise  in  A-flat  major, 
Chopin. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Horo- 
witz raLsed  a  stir  at  a  symphony  con- 
cert. Last  night,  at  his  recital,  he 
raised  another.  The  hall  was  packed 
to  the  doors.  The  audience,  almost  be- 
fore he  had  ended  his  first  piece,  broke 
into  a  cra.sh  of  applause  that  all  but 
raised  the  roof.  Enthusiasm  waxed  the 
concert  through.  This  recital  was  an 
occasion,  no  mistake  about  it. 

Small  wonder.  Mr.  Horowitz  is  en- 
dowed beyond  nearly  all  others  with 
that  mysterious  attribute  which  makes 
the  world  respond  to  him  with  a 
"whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  ye.  my  lad. 
Blessed  is  he.    Without  that  (lutility  of 


has  more 


In 


ewever  , 
t,  dance  to  his  tune. 
Mr.  Horowitz,  tliough    --^  ^,^^ent 
J'^^ule'knack  abo  '  afmost  all  his 
e  r\     ol«  the  line  of  m-.cal 

emphiisis;  it  docs 


ited  something  else 


I'e^composcr  indical 

=^S^''^'"fd'TurtKrc"any  possibility  ] 
^S^islate;  Mr'  Xrowitz^  following  a  I 

lethod  popular  just  now,  takes  steps  to 
nake  his  meaning  clear  to  intellects 
ot  too  quick  at  the  uptake.  So,  if  he 
ancles  a  passage  fast,  he  lets  it  fly 
ke  an  airplane.  Slow  episodes  he  does 
ot  mind  letting  stand  just  short  of 
tock  still.  Strong  chords— has  mortal 
ver  played  them  louder? 

His  rhythm,  luckily,  saves  him.  How- 
ver  fast  he  plays,  he -.does  not  scurry; 
et  him  languish  as  he  will,  he  does 
lot  flounder.  Rhythm,  therefore,  and 
xtravagant  sentiment  which  he  can 
h-ive  home  to  every  heart;  speed  in- 
rediSsle  and  overwhelming  strength; 
he  power  to  work  these  qualities  up, 
when  so  he  chooses,  into  a  frenzy — 
mall  wonder  that  Mr.  Horowitz  raises 
*  stir.  .   ,  ,  , 

For  those  who  do  not  mind  harsh 

tone  Mr.  Horowitz  did  wonders  last 
night  with  the  polonaise.  The  mazur 
kas  and  Scarlatti's  sonata  he  played 
delightfully.  One  or  two  o£  Men- 
delssohn's variations  he  flung  off  with 
amazing  brilliancy.  A  passage  or  twc 
of  Liszt's  sonata  he  made  impressive 
For  the  rest,  all  his  music  he  made  ef 
fective  in  his  own  way,  a  way  whicl- 
not  quite  everybody  believes  the  mos 
admirable  way.  ^  x  uj 

When  he  plays  again  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Horowitz  will  play  more 
music  in  which  effectiveness  is  not 
chief  aim.  A  really  beautiful  cantilena 
f'-om  him  one  would  like  to  hear,  musi< 
calling  for  imaginative  powers,  nobiliry 
poetrv.  greatness.  His  eflects  he  ha. 
proved  he  can  make.  And  he  can  raisi 
a  stir!  ^- 


,  „  ^SffnT  uevformer  ma. 
IK-ramrnt.  a  musical  pt> 


not  matter  If 


She  its  in  an  armchair  under  the  shad- 
ed porch  of  the  farmhouse, 

The  sun  just  shines  on  her  old  white 
liead. 

Her  ample  gown  is  of  cream-hued  linen, 
Her  grandsons  raised  the  flax,  and  her 

grand-daughters  spin  It  with  the 

distaff  and  the  wheel. 

The  melodious  character  of  the  earth, 
The  finish  beyond  which  philosophy  can- 
not go  and  does  not  wish  to  go, 
The  justified  mother  of  men. 

Mother — grandmother — Aunt  Luclnda 
— all  blessed  among  women;  but  has  no 
'one  to  say  a  good  word  for  father,  Un- 
cle Amos  or  Cousin  Ike?  Yes,  one  con- 
tributor does  not  forget  the  weaker  sex. 

FATHERS  DAY 

(For  As  the  VForld  Wags) 
This  is  a  plea  for  poor  old  dad. 
Patient,  plodding,  loving  dad, 
Mighty  little  fun  he's  had. 

He  looks  old  and  bent  and  gray. 

Once  a  year  the  papers  say: 
"Why  not  have  a  Father's  Day"? 

Christmas  comes  and  passes  by — 

Daddy's  broke  and  fit  to  die, 
They  give  him  a  quarter  tie. 

Mother  dances  at  the  Ritz, 

Everything  that  she  wears  fits. 
All  her  hats  are  local  hits. 

Sonny  loafs  along  at  Yale, 

Heavy-eyed  and  rather  pale. 
Studies?  That's  another  tale! 

There  should  be  a  Father's  Day, 
Once  a  year  he  should  be  gay. 
April  First,  then,  let  us  say. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


OLD  WOMEN 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 

How  horrible 
To  be  an  old  woman, 
Clothed  in  black. 
With  swollen  legs 
And  slow  and  painful  step 
And  body  bent, 
By  years  of  work 
i^Vri  d  1 3.  c  k  * 

Whose  thoughts  run  in  a  groove 
Worn  by  the  years 
With  lines  and  seams  for  face 
And  eyrs  half  closed  by  time 

And  car?. 

How  hideous  to  be  an  old  woman, 
Clothed  in  black. 

How  lovely 
To  be  an  old  woman, 
r  Clad  in  soft  color 
And  flowing  line, 
Who  walks  in  beauty  still 
Despite  the  years. 
For  beauty's  in  her  soul. 
And  in  her  face, 
A  mellowed  face, 
All  rich  with  vibrant  life 
Well  lived:  ,  • 

Who  wears  her  memories  like  a  shawl 
Of  rare  old  lace. 
How  beautiful 
To  be  an  old  woman 
Clad  in  soft  color 
Like  the  spring. 

MARGARET  LLOYD. 

Walt  Whitman's  mother  was  always  In 
his  mind.  Did  she  not  Inspire  the  clos- 
ing lines  of  "Faces"? 

The  old  face  of  the  mother  of  many 

children. 
Whist!  I  am  fully  content. 

LuU'd  and  late  is  the  smoke  of  the  First- 
day  morning, 

It  hangs  low  over  the  rows  of  trees  by 
the  fences. 

It  hangs  thin  by  the  sassafras  and  wild- 
cherry  and  cat-brier  under  them. 

1  saw  the  rich  ladies  in  full-dress  at  the 

soiree, 

I  heard  what  the  singers  were  singing  so 
long. 

Heard  who  sprang  in  crimson  youth  from 
the  white  froth  and  the  water- 
blue. 

Behold  a  woman! 

She  looks  out  from  her  Quaker  cap,  her 
i  face  is  clearer  and  more  beautiful 

I  than  the  sky. 


^iilliblp 


SURPRISING  CANDOR 

(From  a  motor  circular) 
"Thousands    of    would-be  motorists 
are  preparing  for  the  spring  offensive." 

THE  HEAD-LINE  WRITER  TAKES 
SUPPER  WITH  HIS  FAIVIILY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"I  state,  Wife,  this  food  is  rich  and 
good." 

"Thanks,  Spouse,  but  we  faced  loss  on 
eve  of  meal." 
"Divulge  facts  in  case." 
"Late  today  dire  ruin  threatened  this 
love-nest." 
"Give  sordid  details." 
"Well,  fat  on  stove  in  pan  burst  In 
flames." 

"Did  our  tots  weep  as  food  burnt?" 
"No,  kiddies  shed  no  tears,  but  kept 
brave  front." 

"Did  your  Mother  show  fear  as  flre- 
demon  raged?" 

"Yes,  Mother  raved  as  red-tongued 
flames  mounted  high." 
"Was  smoke  stifling?" 
"It  was,  but  kitchen  door  afforded 
vent  and  gave  quick  relief." 
"Did  you  probe  cause?" 
"Probe  proved  kitchen  fire  too  in- 
tense." 

"Did  you  raise  shrill  cries  for  help?" 
"Yes,  but  cop  napped  on  beat." 
"Was  dread  alarm  of  fire-fiend  sound- 
ed on  bells?" 

"Yes,  and  brave  fire  laddies  came,  but 
crisis  was  past," 
>  "Did  you  chide  maid?" 

"Maid  out  Thursdays  to  woo  lover." 
"Well,  steak  tastes  good  except  for 
slight  smoke  damage." 

"Yes,  Mother  nabbed  steak  from  pan 
in  nick  of  time." 

"Good,  let's  hope  such  evil  occurs  no 
more  to  awe." 

"Care  will  curb  danger  and  lessen 
risk." 

"Yes,  Wife,  now  let's  visit  screen  play. 
Car  waits  in  street." 

ROBERT  P.  JOHNSTON. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wish  you  would  give  your  opinion  on 
a  matter  that  has  puzzled  me  for  years. 
Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  famous 
mother  of  King  Henry  VII  of  England, 
has  had  me  (as  well  as  countless  thou- 
sands of  English)  as  a  great  admirer  for 
years.  She  was  beautiful,  very  intellect- 
ual; her  generosity  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge universities  is  still  carried  on  in 
her  name  and  with  her  money  after  400 
years  in  the  "Lady  Margaret"  professor- 
ships. 

Now,  serious  historians  relate  that  this 
brave  and  clever  lady  bore  her  only 
child,  Henry  Tudor,  when  she  was  only 
13  years  old.  Her  husband,  Edmund  Tu- 
dor, half-brother  of  King  Henry  VI,  died 
seven  months  afterward,  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet was  left  a  rich  young  widow  with 
a  young  baby.  She  married  twice  after- 
ward, but  never  had  any  more  children. 

It  is  an  unheard  of  thing  for  an  Eng- 
lish girl  to  have  a  child  at  the  age  of  13. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  it  often  happens,  but 
that  is  because  the  warm  climate  brings 


p.  ,,]].  tu  iiiuluniy  year.s  earlier  than  in 
tiic  cold,  northern  climates.  In  reading 
hi.storv  one  notices  particularly  that  the 
English  princesses  never  married  until 
the  age  of  16  at  least,  while  Spanish  and 
Italian  princesses  went  to  their  hu-.- 
'oands'  countries  at  the  age  ol  12  or  13. 
How  did  this  myth  about  Lady  Mar- 

i  CLAIR  WILSON  S  "  ' 

Clair  Wilson,  pianist,  played  this  pro-  , 
gram  last  night  in  Jordan  hall:  | 

Organ    fantasia    and    fugue.   Bach- 1 
Liszt;   Fantasia  in  F  minor,  Chopin;  | 
Onclino,  Ravel;  Almrria.  Albeniz;  An- 
clalusa,  De  Falla;  Tango,  Turma;  Is- 
huiH'v,  oriental  fantasia,  Balakirew. 

Tlii.s  young  man  is  bU'ssed  with 
talent.  Already  he  has  developed  an 
excccdinRly  .sound  tpohnique;  with  all 
security  he  can  pl.iy  music  that  moves 
very  fast;  he  can  play  it  cleanly,  with 
excellent  tone  that  avoids  hardne.ss 
even  wlirn  it  grows  very  large.  A  mel- 
ody he  knows  how  to  make  sing. 

Already,  too,  Mr.  Wilson  has  become  a 
sound  mu.sician.  He  shows  him.self  sen- 
sitive to  the  meaning  of  rhythm.  He 
po.ssesses  a  melodic  sen.se,  a  sense  of 
proiwrtion  that  enables  him  to  plan  a 
l)iece,  like  the  Chopin  fanla.sy,  intelli- 
gently, neeausp,  furthermore,  of  a  cer- 
tain ardor,  he  can  play  a  piece  like  that 
fantasy  in  sueh  wise  as  to  hold  the  in- 
terest, rieht  to  the  final  note. 

The  fantasy,  .ves.  That  straggling 
tvanseriplion.  though,  of  an  organ  piece, 
and  tho.sp  Spanish  pieees  that  straggle 
more  aimlessly  .still— not  yet  has  Mr. 
Wilson  in  his  power  tfl  su.s'tain  interest 
through  music  .so  dull.  No  doubt  he 
enjoys  trying  his  hand  at  the  t,ask;  and 
the  praetlcp,  vpry  likely,  lends  to  his 
good.  For  the  moment,  however,  Mr. 
Wilson  would  show  a  long  iiead  if  he 
would  conliup  himseir.  wlieii  playing  in 
public,  to  music  more  immediately 
grateful. 

He  has  such  unu.sual  ability— tech- 
nique, fervor,  musicianship— it  will  be  a 
pity  "if  Mr.  Wilson  puts  himself  into  a 
posit,ion  where  he  must  of  necessity  do 
himself  less  than  justice.  And  does  he 
believe  that  to  sit  hack  to  the  audience, 
a,s  he  did  last  night,  on  a  stage  dis- 
mally dark,  is  wise?  r.  h.  G. 


THE  VILLAGE  SNOB 

(For  A3  the  World  Wags) 

The  Village  Snob  is  not  akin 
To  the  City  Swell,  save  in  the  skin; 
Tho  the  silly  shadows  of  his  mind 
Bend  to  emulate  the  lu-ban  kind. 

The  City  Snob  at  least  has  hold 
In  large  degree,  of  untold  gold. 
Our  Village  Snob— the  butt  of  gibes  and 
jokes 

And  the  secret  sport  of  all  real  folks. 

The  Village  Snob  he  brings  to  me 
No  thought  of  staid  old  fam'ly  tree, 
But  just"  an  itch  to  equal  Jones 
By  hook  or  crook  or  frozen  loans. 

Behold,  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  poor. 
But  a  Servant  at  the  Golden  Door, 
With  lofty  mien  and  snippy  drool; 
The  Village  Snob  is  the  Village  Pool. 

I.  PRIEST. 

Our  contributors  are  waxing  impatient. 
Some  of  them  have  written  threatening 
or  sarcastic  letters,  complaining  of  par- 
tiality in  acceptance  or  refusal  of  their 
"pomes,"  essays,  attacks  on  prominent 
citizens,  inquiries  into  the  prevailing 
censorship  of  books  that  should  be  free 
to  all,  plays  that  should  be  seen  by  all 
those  intelligently  interested  in  the 
theatre. 

PENGUIN  POLITICS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  latest  advices  from  Penguin  island 
state:    The  great  butter  scandal  is  still 
spreading,  but  has  suffered  a  temporary 
check  by  the  transference  to  jail,  for 
contempt  of  court,  of  all  the  immaterial 
v/itnesses;    the    material   ones  having, 
been  resident  abroad  since  its  beginning. 
"The  administration  of  justice  assures  j 
you  protection  in  contempt  for  your 
country's  statesmen  and  its  treasury,"  t 
said  Judge  Bridlegoose,  presiding,  "but! 
you  cannot  with  impunity  cast  asparagus 
on  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  this  som- 
nolent tribunal." 

Investigation  has  developed  that  no- 
body knows  what  became  of  556,742 
frogskins  contributed  by  the  butter  in- 
terests to  the  party  in  ofBce.  That  the 
party  is  in  office  is  ast'.umed,  further- 
more, to  be  a  guarantee  that  nobody 
will. 

The  minister  of  finance  is  accused  of 
holding  his  portfolio  illegally,  of  bribery 
in  a  departmental  election  and  of  con- 
suming his  own  distillery  stock.  The 
last  charge  is  considered  sufficient  proof 
of  his  wealth  to  render  him  immune 
from  any  interference  in  either  his  of- 
ficial or  unofficial  acts. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  an- 
nounces that  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  policy  toward  Nitchy  Waggy,  where 
Penguin  marines  are  seeing  this  world 
and  the  next  in  support  of  honest  elecT 
tions.  "The  issue  is  too  vital,"  he  says. 
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•When  we  have  established  honest  elec- 
tions in  Nitchy  Waggy,  we  can  send  some 
of  our  campaign  managers  down  there 
for  instruction."  It  is  rumored,  how- 
ever, that  he  intends  to  resign  and  re- 
sume his  former  connection  witn  a 
bond-selling  firm.  In  that  event  his 
place  is  expected  to  be  filled  by  another 
official  from  the  same  firm. 

senator  Auger  has  been  con«:tlng  a 
t  fund  to  redeem  the  honor  of  his  party. 
He  has  collected  35  centimes  and  will 
return  the  excess  pro  rata. 

The  country  is  in  a  ferment  over  the 
'  blacklisting  by  the  Old  Grandmothers  of 
the  Penguin  Revolution  of  all  citizens 
who  oppose  an  autocratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  royal  rcgentine  of  the 
ordM  says:  "The  blacklist  is  only  di- 
rected against  wicked  people  who  want 
to  talk  instead  of  letting  us  do  it.  it  is 
nobody's  business;  and,  moreover,  no 
blackhst  exists."  .  tt„ 

The  Great  Auk  has  said  nothing.  He 
is  beUeved  to  regard  the  amount 
spent  in  the  butter  prosecution  as  a 
violation  of  his  policy  of  constructive 
economy.  His  last  utterance  was;  I 
do  not  choose  to  be  interested  in  butter; 
lard  is  cheaper."  AH  CHiLt. 

Penguin  Island. 

D.  A.  R. 

As  the  World  Wags:  n  a  w 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  D.  A.  K. 
to  extend  their  blacklist  to  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  past?   Linco  n,  Seward 
Sumner  and  Chase  clearly  belong  on  the 
index-particularly    the    first  Then. 
Wa'shington,  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Hancock,    Otis   and  mdeed. 
most  of  Webster  and  Hamilton, 
i    It  is  clearly  up  to  the  Daughters  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  last  word  in 
I  their  title.    The  present  title  suggests 
i  far  too  strongly  that  they  are  the  off- 
spring of  radicals,  rebels,  revolutionists. 
1  It  is  very  simple  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  their  or- 
ganization—"to  eradicate"  mstead  of  to 
perpetuate"  the  faith,  principles  and 
ideals  of  their  ancestors. 
Ashland.         _        W.  E.  ROSE, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Surely  Prof.  Greenough  never,  even 
for  Mother  Goose,  bedevilled  his  Latin 
grammar.  Only  intoxication  would 
have  brought  him  to  that;  and  this  hap- 
pened all  before  prohibition,  'When,  as 
we  know,  no  one  was  ever  drunk.  Dust 
lies  inches  thick  on  my  Harkness,  but  I 
venture  some  patches  for  the  barbarisms 
in  vour  recent  version: 

Heu  iter  didulum,  felis  et  fldulum 
!       Vacca  transiluit  lunam; 
I       Caniculus  ridet 
Quum  talia  videt; 
Et  dish  fugit  abducens  spoonam. 
PRISCIAN  (a  bit  scratched) . 

I     ADD  "ANATOMICAL  WONDERS  ' 

'l  (Chicago  Daily  News) 

'  Guilford's  right  hand  CLU'THCHED  a 
cane.  His  left  eye  was  hooked  about  the 
arm  of  his  personal  physician  who  ac- 
companied him  from  his  home  in  Rob- 
binsdale,  Mill.,  to  Chicago. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  DEFENSE  OF 
THE  NEW  MUSIC 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Lovers  of  the  old  art  of  music  often 
speak  violently  against  the  new  art.  To 
these  amiable  reactionaries  modernist 
compositions  differ  from  a  mixture  o-f 
nocturnal  caterwauhng  with  diurnal 
clangor  only  in  being  rhythmic.  Would 
it  not  be  an  enlightenment  to  these  ad- 
herents of  the  past  to  learn  what  an 
orchestra  could  really  produce  in  the 
way  of  rhythmic  anarchy  of  tone?  I 
write  to  propose  au  experiment  to  this 

Let  our  Symphony  orchestra  be  spe- 
cially engaged  to  perform  without  score 
for  half  an  hour  under  the  baton  of  one 
of  their  number.  Let  each  performer 
play  what  he  pleases,  frequently  chang- 
'  fng  his  key.  Let  ^?ch  type  of  instru- 
ment aim  to  contrnDUte  aoout  sucn  a 
share  of  the  total  mass  of  sound  as  is 
customary,  the  drums  riot  rolling  nor  the 
clarinets  piping  contmuously,  but  at 

reasonable  intervals.   

Compared  with  such  a  perforinance, 
would  not  the  most  daring  of  modernist 
pfeces  seem  tuneful  and  full  of  fancy? 
Thus  would  the  new  music  be  vmdi- 

'^^i^strongly  recommend  that  the  aid  of 
our  Symphony  orchestra  fee  enhsted  for 
tws  forward-lookii^g^^ducauo^na^^^^^^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Nothing  can  dent  Lindy's  POPUl^rity 
He  took  up  all  the  members  of  Congress 
and  brought  them  all  down  safely,  but 
the  people  are  for  him  as  strong  as 
ever.  •'° 

COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 

"NEWTON 
"NEWTON  CORNER— Tumbledown  10- 
room  single  house,  $9500;  roof  leate; 
neighbors  are  terrible,  but  in  best  loca- 
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ByPHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
I  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  the  22d 
1  concert  of  its  47th  season  yesterday 
1  afternoon  In  Symphony  hall.   The  pro- 
,  gram  was  as  follows:  Converse,  "Call- 
'  fornia,"  tone  poem  suggested  by  Scenes 
at  the  Fiesta  in  Santa  Barbara  (1927). 
(Wagner,  Pielude  to  '-Parsl/al."  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  the  "Russian  Easter,"  over- 
ture on  themes  of  the  Russian  Church. 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor. 

Mr.  Converse's  tone-poem  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  If  the  title 
had  been  only  "California,"  one  might 
have  thought  of  the  music  as  a  glori- 
fication of  the  state,  its  climate,  its 
fruit  and  vineyards,  with  perhaps  an 
episode  portraying  the  rush  for  gold  in 
'47,  atid  for  a  rousing,  crashing  finale, 
an  earthquake  for  inspiration.  But 
Mr.  Converse  had  no  intention  of 
writing  a  geographical,  geological,  me- 
teorological, pastoral,  mineralogical.  seis- 
mographic  symphonic  poem.  Other 
composers  have  been  ambitious  in  this 
direction.  Raff,  in  his  first  symphony, 
"To  the  Fatherland,"  endeavored  to  por- 
tray in  tones  "hunting  life,  young  men 
and  maidens  disporting  themselves  in 
the  fields,  the  dwellers  by  the  domestic 
hearth,"  the  background  of  "deep 
thought,  the  civilized  gentleness,  the 
conquering  perseverance  of  the  people," 
not  to  mention  the  sorrow  caused  by 
the  dismemberment  of  the  united 
I  Fatherland,  and  other  political,  socio- 
I  logical  incidents,  with  philosophical  re- 
flections. And  stjme  composers  in  love 
for  their  country  have  reminded  one 
of  "John  Phoenix's"  review  of  "The 
Plains,"  an  ode  symphonic  by  Jabez 
Tarbox — evidently  suggested  by  Felicien 
David's  "Le  Desert." 

"The  Symphonic,"  wrote  Phoenix, 
"opens  upon  the  wide  and  boundless 
plains,  in  longitude  115°  W.,  latitude 
35'  21'  63"  N.,  and  about  60  miles  from 
the  west  bank  of  Pitt  River:  These 
data  are  beautifully  and  clearly  ex-| 
pressed  by  a  long  (topographically)! 
drawn  note  from  an  E  flat  clarinet.  | 
.  .  .  few  notes  on  the  piccolo,  calli 
the  attention  to  a  solitary  antelope, 
picking  up  mescal  beans  in  the  fore-j 
ground." 

Mr.  Converse  was  impressed  at  Santa 
Barbara  last  summer  by  a  procession 
which  represented  the  different  phases 
of  civilization  in  that  part  cf  the  coun- 
try— Indians,  Spanish  priests  and  ex- 
plorers, the  conquistadores,  men  and 
women  of  the  later  Spanish  period:  the 
arriving  trappers,  gold  diggers,  soldiers, 
settlers;  after  the  procession  by  the 
festal  scene  in  the  patio  "  an  old  man- 
sion with  singing,  dancing,  Spanish 
tunes  and  the  inevitable  jazz.  No  won- 
der that  all  this  suggested  contrasting 
and  colored  musical  impressions. 

For  thematic  material  Mr.  Converse 
used  old  -Olk  songs,  some  taken  from  the 
collection  made  by  Messrs.  Lummis  and 
i  Farwell,  a  fragment  of  an  old  Latin 
bymn,the  "Cape  Cod  Chanty,"etc.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  Indian  Victory  Dance  in 
Arizona,  he  gives  an  impression  of  the 
music  he  then  heard,  not  attempting  to 
u.se  authentic  Indian  tunes.  (Would 
that  other  composers  wishing  to  be  In- 
dian in  their  music  would  do  likewise.) 

In  "California"  we  have  a  pleasing 
succession  of  various  tunes  orchestrated 
'  knowingly,  music  agreeable  to  the  ear 
"California"  might  be  called  a  musical 
procession,  a  musical  panorama:  or  a 
pot-pourri  rather  than  a  composed  work 
as  the  French— especially  M.  d'Indy— 
use  the  word.  The  tunes  are  heard  as 
the  sections  of  the  procession  pass.  As 
Mr.  Converse  says  "California"  is 
"frankly  descriptive";  but  it  is  not  too 
literally,  too  baldly  so.  Though  there 
is  little  development  of  thematic  ma- 
terial, there  are  in  its  place  musical 
impressions  which  are  based  on  visual 
.scenes,  impressions  not  without  poetic 
heightening. 

Suppose  this  fiesta  in  Santa  Barbara 
were  filmed  artistically  for  a  cinema 
theatre.  Could  there  be  more  suitable 
music  for  this  screen  than  Mr.  Con- 
verse's "California"?  In  the  concert- 
hall  this  music  will  surely  be  popular— 
as  it  was  applauded  yesterday—  to  be 
enjoyed  by  symphonic  audiences:  a  wel- 
!  come  relief  from  psychological  sym- 
phonies and  symphonic  poems.  Rhythm 
is  not  the  only  essential  thing  in  music. 
Melodiousness  is  of  great  importance, 
though  some  of  the  young  "advanced 
writers  about  music  and  wild  talkers 
about  it.  would  indignantly  deny  this 
statement.  Mr.  Converse  has  been  for- 
tunate in  his  choice  of  melodies  and 
tunes;  for  one  of  the  missions  of  music 
is,  as  Athenaeus  put  it,  "to  dissipate 
sadness  and  produce  affability  and  a 
sort  of  gentlemanlike  joy." 

"wo  of  the  remaining  pieces  on  the 


program  were  cffosen  with  "f"'"  «  ^  ' 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  The  Prelude  | 
to  "Parsifal"  is  Impressive  when  it  is 
heard  in  its  Bavarian  home  played  by 
hidden  orchestra  and  conductor,  with 
an  audience  prepared  as  for  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  waiting  for  the  mys 
terv"  to  be  unfolded  on  the  stage.  In 
the  concert  hall  it  seems  unreasonably 
episodic.  A  brilliant  performance  of 
Rim.skv-KorsakoVs  interesting  Russian 
Easter"  was  followed  by  a  noble  one 
of  thp  Fifth  Symphony,  a  performance 
characterized  by  all  the  qualities  one 
associates  with  Beethoven  when  he  is 
greatest.  There  was  the  simphcity  m 
expression  that  is  requisite  in  these  days 
when  so  many  conductors  of  ability 
pride  themselves  on  bringing  out  the 
"hidden  meaning"  of  Beethoven  and,  to 
win  the  name  of  "interpreter,"  dc  ex- 
travagant and  abominable  things.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  yesterday  was  the 
skill  Mr.  Koussevitzky  showed  in  main- 
taining the  spirit  and  grandeur  of  the 
Finale  after  the  first  exultant  outburst. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  next 
week.  For  the  concerts  of  April  20-21 
the  orchestra  will  be  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Instru- 
ments, Paris.  Lorenziti,  Venetian  sym- 
phony for  quinton,  Viola  d'amore, 
harpsichord  and  orchestra.  Borghi,  Con- 
certo for  harpsichord  and  wind  orches- 
tra. Asioli.  Concerto,  A  major,  for 
viola  d'amore  and  orchestra.  (Marius 
Casadesus,  quinton;  Henri  Casadesus, 
viola  d'amore:  Mme.  Pegina  Patorni- 
Casadesus,  harpsichord).  After  the  in- 
termission, MlaskovsKy's  sympnony  No. 
I  8  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 

I  th^c  rnuntrv 


_  v 

„  i,M7  jn-iour  acts  and  n£ne  scenes,  will  be  performed  lor  uic 
flrst  time  in  Boston  tomorrow  night  at  the  Hollis  Street  7  -eatre.  The  play 
wu  first  printed  for  the  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York  in  1927,  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  An  edition  with  an  introduction  on  the  American  Negro  In  Art 
by  Dubose  Heyward  was  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  1928. 

The  play  Is  a  dramatization  by  Dorothy  Heyward  and  Dubose  Heyward 
of  the  latter's  novel,  which  was  published  In  1925. 

Dubose  Heyward,  writer  and  lecturer, 'R'as  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
Aug  31  1885  In  1923  he  married  the  playwright,  Dorothy  Hartzell  Kuhns. 
Mr  Hevward,  who.se  home  is  in  Charleston,  is  the  author,  with  Hervey  Allen, 
of  "Skylines  and  Horizons  '  ( 1924i.^, "Carolina  Chansons"  (1922).  He  has  con- 
tributed to  American  and  English  magazines. 


The  plav  was  produced  at  the  Guild  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Oct.  10  1927. 
with  Frank  Wilson,  Porgy;  Rose  McClendon,  Serena;  Georgette  I^rieN 
Maria-  Evelvn  Ellis,  Crown's  Be.ss;  Percy  Verwayne,  Sporting  Life;  Wesley 
Km  Jake  Jack  Carter,  fcrown;  A.  B.  Comathiere,  Simon  Frazier.  There 
i  otLi's  in  the  cast  Excepting  a  policeman  or  two,  a  detective  and  a 
Tawjer  all  the  characters  are  negroes,  an^  are  played  by  negroes.  The  action 

'^'Is'ln  thf  noS1^i°play  tells  the  .story  of  the  crippled  young  negro^who 
finds  on  his  doorstep  Crown  s  Bess,  left  there  by  a  runaway  murderer.  Porgy 
?am  in  love  with  her.  He  tries  to  keep  her  from  evil.  But  Crown  returns, 
1^  killed  and  even  Be.ss  runs  away  to  New  York  with  Sportin  Life. 

in  March  of  this  year  Paul  Robeson,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Wilson  as  Poi-gy, 
mtro'dured  two  songs;  one  sung  during  the  crap  game  in  the  first  act;  the 
other  during  the  storm  scene  when  the  pious  negroes  are  singing  tunes 
suitable  to  the  coming  of  Judgment  day,  while  Crown,  berating  their  idea  of 
the  Lord  s  taste  in  music,  breaks  into  syncopation." 


'NIGHT  OF  MYSTERY' 


"A  Night  of  Mystery,"  a  film  drama,  \ 
starring  Adolphe  Menjou,  adapted  from 
the  stage  play,  "Captain  Ferreol,    by  , 
Victorien  Sardou,  directed  by  Lothar 
Mendes  and  presented  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

rapt.  Ferreol  ,  

Jprome  D'Egremont  V^ 

Mnrrasse  .  ■  ,  Fvelvii  Brpnt 

Oilberte  Boismartel   rianrte  Kms 

Marquis  Boismartel  Llanjie 

'    Ernest  Vajda,  the  celebrated  Hunga- 
'  rian  playwright,  made  the  adaptation  of 
this  screen  play  and  once  again  shows 
every  evidence  of  giving  the  photodrama 
serious  and  understanding  treatment. 
Clever  direction  and  clever  acting  are 
always  welcome,  but  without  a  clever 
storv  the  film  is  like  a  beautiful  wagon 
without  a  horse,  or  a  beautiful  boat 
without  a  rudder.  In  this  present  piece 
Mr  Vajda  has  changed  the  play  to  an 
intelligent  motion  picture  plot  working 
up  to  his  climax  without  effort  and 
keeping  the  audience  in  a  pleasantly 
expectant  mood.  ,  . 

Adolphe  Menjou,  in  this  mstance,  is 
a  French  army  officer,  a  Capt.  Ferreol 
who  loves  one  woman,  but  is  gallant 
enough  to  call  on  another  as  she  de- 
mands, in  the  night  and  secretly.  He 
returns  the  letters  she  had  written  him, 
withstands  her  wiles  and  departs  in 
time  to  see  a  murder,  the  brute  Mar- 
casse  is  avenging  the  stealing  of  his 
I  wife's  affections.  As  Marcasse  had  seen 
Ferreol  leaving  the  house,  and  judged 
that  it  was  not  the  justice  he  had  seen 
'  at  that  hour  and  in  that  manner,  a 
truce  of  silence  was  demanded. 

The  brother  of  Capt.  Ferreol's  fiancee 
becomes  implicated  in  the  murder.  He 
had  borrowed  money    on    his    sisiei  s 
jewels  and  had  been  heard  to  threaten 
i  the  man  who  had  been  ki  led.  Just 
how  the  suave  Menjou  worked  out  a 
I  wav  of  saving  the  brother  and  a  ladys 
reputation  is  the  point  of  the  play 
'    Excellently  directed,  if  one  likes  de- 
tail   and  well  acted,  the  film  offers 
intelligent  entertainment.  Evelyn  Brent 
is  the  spoiled  and  selfish  lady  who 
causes  the  complication.   She  gives  her 
role  a  different  characterization  than 
,she  usually  does.    It  .seems  that  Miss 
Brent  is  growing  more  lovely  all  the 
I  time.   Raoul  Paoli  as  Marcasse  is  good. 
Not  a  particularly  Intelligent  looking 
person  with  his  small  forehead  and 
huge  body,  but  a  fine  actor  and  espec- 
ially convincing  in  his  present  role.  The 
scene  on  the  witness  stand;  the  one 
where  he  is  overcome  by  the  thought 
of  his  wife  and  when  he  is  taken  to 
the  justice's  house  by  the  police,  show 
this  man's  ability  to  shade  his  per- 
formance. „_j 

WiUiam  Collier,  Jr.,  Nora  Lane  and 
the  rest  of  the  players  were  entirely 
acceptable.  .v.. 

A  Jack  Partington  revue  is  on  the 
stage,  "Rah!  Rah!  Rah!"  Louella  Lee 
Al  Cale    Jo  Keith's  dancers,  Johnny 
i  Perkins  and  college  atmosphere^ 


The  Mircess  of  this  play  was  immediate;  it  has  been  continuous.  Roubcn 
Mamoulian  by  hi.s  direction  of  the  production,  contributed  largely  to  this 
re-  ult  He 'was  born  at  Tiflis;  he  went  to  school  in  Moscow;  later  in  Pans 
he^studied  laiv,  to  please  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  connected  with  the 
theatre  She  finally  «fe.llowed  him  to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  production  by 
Vschtangov  at  Moscow.  Mr.  Mamoulian  received  offers  from  the  Theatre 
re.s  Champs-Elysees,  in  Paris,  and  from  the  United  States.  In  1923  he  went 
to  Rnrhester  N.  Y.,  to  direct  production  at  the  Eastman  Theatre,  but  in  the 
i'U  of  1927  he  joined  the  Guild  forces  as  a  teacher.  When  the  production 
Of  "Porgy"  was  "given  to  him  he  visited  Charleston  to  study  negro  life,  for, 
es  he  says,  southern  negroes  are  different  in  speech,  temperament  and  ap- 
pearanre  from  tho.se  at  the  North.  "The  actors  had  great  difficult  with  the 
dialect  in  'Porgy.'  Much  of  what  they  say  in  Charleston  is  quite  unintelligible 
to  me  My  pet  theory  is  that  in  a  play,  in  the  timing  of  the  action  and  the 
(tpeerhes  there  is  the  same  rhythm  one  finds  in  music.  So  I  directed  'Porgy' 
that  way.  Do  you  remember  the  last  scene.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  still 
.'^taae  wrapped  in  early  morning  mists.  It  is  the  dawn.  And  one  by  one 
"the  characters  appear  and  set  about  their  usual  tasks.  Soon  there  is  a 
terrific  din,  but  all  the  activity,  the  pounding,  tooting,  shouting,  laughing  is 
really  done  to  count.  First  I  use  one-two  time,  then  faster  and  faster,  until 
the  whole  scene  is  .swinging.  And  then  I  bring  in  Porgy.   I  like  that  scene." 

Mr.  Oliver  M.  Sayler,  speaking  of  the  rhythm.'?  of  "Porgy,"  says  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  simple.  "The  relentless  procession  of  life  and  death. 
The  wheel  that  comes  full  circle.  The  futility  of  man  in  the  grip  of  natural 
forces.  The  pity  and  the  terror  of  it  all;  and  the  glinting  humor  and  the 
tfsnder  humanity  that  assuage.  Simple  in  content,  and  simply,  almost  humbly, 

rf-on^-pyed."  ... 

And  .■=0,  Mr.  Mamoulian,  knowing  that  the  jRussian  peasant  and  the 
nfif^ro  possess  "the  same  mystical  attitude  toward  the  stark  forces  of  life, 
<9eath  and  nature  .  .  .  orchestrated  'Porgy'  with  all  the  rhythmic  skill  in- 
grained at  the  Moscow  Art  "nieatre.' 


Mr.  Heyward  •wrote  for  the  N.  Y.  Sun  an  interesting  article  about  the 
casting  and  rehearsing  of  "Porgy."  Rose  McClendon  had  played  in  "Deep 
River  '  and  with  Frank  Wilson  and  R.  J.  Huey  in  "In  Abraham's  Bosom." 
Wesley  Hill  came  from  the  revues;  Georgette  Harvey  from  the  variety  and 
concert  stage.  Born  in  St.  Louis,  having  sung  as  a  girl,  she  has  speift  most 
of  her  professional  life  abroad.  She  speaks  five  languages.  Her  fortune 
Dccumulated  during  her  16  years  in  Russia  went  in  the  revolution.  She  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  was  conducting  a  female  quartet  when  she 
decided  to  take  in  "Porgy"  a  legitimate  part  for  the  first  time.  For  this 
play  she  aided  materially  in  rehearsing  the  chorus  for  the  spirituals.  Wes- 
ley Hill  and  Ella  Madison  were  allowed  to  do  their  own  .scene  in  an  inter- 
lude "Thi.-;  instinctive,  creative  gift  is  the  most  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  negro  as  an  actor,  and  even  now  we  can  never  be  quite  sure  when 
and  where  it  will  strike,  or  at  what  moment  an  irresistible  improvisation  will 
leap  into,  the  dialogue." 

Mr  Heyward  in  his  introduction— the  N.  Y.  Sun  article  from  which  we 
have  quoted  is  included  in  it— tells  how  he  came  to  write  "Porgy." 

Hp  was  not  moved  bv  pity,  nor  by  "philanthropic  urge."  He  .<;aw  the 
rrimitivp  neero  as  the  inheritor  of  a  source  of  delight  that  he  him.self  would 
have  "ivpn  much  to  po.s.scss.  This  certain  definite  but  indefinable  quality  is 
to  be^'irientifled  as  rhythm;  a  sort  of  race  personality  that  dominates  and 
jways  the  mass.  The  behavior  of  individuals  was  to  him  a  secondary  con- 
fideration,  derived  from  the  actuating  principle. 


One  day  Mr.  Heyward  read  in  the  Charlesto^j  News  and  Courier  this 

"Samuel  Smalls,  who  is  a  cripple  and  is  famUiar  to  King  Street  with  his 
coat  and  cart  was  held  for  the  June  term  of  court  of  .sessions  on  an  aggra- 
vated a.ssflult  charge.  It  is  alleged  that  on  Saturday  night  he  attempted  to 
»:hoot  Maggie  Barnes  at  number  four  Romney  Street.  His  .shots  went  wide 
Of  the  mark.  Smalls  was  up  on  a  similar  charge  .some  months  ago  and  was 
given  a  .suspended  sentence." 

Mr  Heyward  had  been  familiar  with  the  tragic  figure  of  this  beggar 
makin"  his  round.t.  He  had  concluded  that  Smalls's  life  would  always  be 
commonplace.  "And  yet  this  crushed,  serio-comic  figure,  over  on  the  other 
Fide  of  thp  color  wall,  had  known  not  only  one,  but  two,  tremendous  mo- 
ments   Into  the  brief  paragraph  one  could  read  pa.ssion,  hate,  despau-.'  It 


that  Sn.alls  had  atlemptea  to  escape  ta  his  wagon,  and  had  been  cap- 
ircd  by  the  pohce  palro 

"Aheadv  •■  savs  Mr.  Heyward,  "the  romantically  inclined  have  forgotten 
.at  there  ^vas  a  beggar  named  Smalls,  and  speak  of  him  only  as  Porgy.  and 
s  i  ;  to  which  I  have  glvm  that  name  has  assumed  the  sign.ncance  of 
biographical  sketch.  The  obscure  beggar  with  his  malodorous  goat  bids 
air  to  become  a  local  legend  .  .  .  To  Smalls  I  make  acknowledgment 
T  mv  obligation.  From  contemplation  of  his  real  and  deeply  moving  tragedy 
irSn-^  Po^v  a  creature  of  my  imagination,  who  synthesized  for  me  a  num- 
ToF  dive^i^ent  impressions  and  emotions,  and  upon  whom,  being  my  own 
Nation  I  could  impose  my  own  white  man  s  conception  of  a  sumn^r  of  as- 
,lratior!  devotion  and  heart-break  across  the  color  wall. 

Dramatizing  the  novel,  the  authors  determined  to  give  the  flow  of  life 
proper  "We  felt  that  the  play  in  order  to  possess  any  degree  of 

,ri.  m^Sude  must  show  its  people,  moving  in  response  to  the  deep  under- 
X  o  h  tide;  that  the  background  itself  must  be  an  active,  significant 
i^rtor  a  powerfully  flowing  stream  of  movement,  color  and  sound,  upon  | 
ch  the  story  could  depend  for  its  motivation  as  though  it  were  a  dom  - , 
.atSg  human  force.  That  this  was  a  highly  dangerous  experiment  we  well  I 
^^new  we  were  also  aware  that  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Broad- 
l^v  formull  Had  the  Theatre  Guild  not  made  its  small  begin- 

nfn^  10  years  ^go  and  had  not  a  sympathetic  public  as.sisted  it  in  building 
r?he  flna'  ially  strong  and  artistically  enlightened  organization  that  it  is 
tod«y  there  would  have  been  no  adequate  producer  for  the  play.  Its  many 
Sma.ltSs  and  highly  experimental  nature  would  have  militated  fatally 
again  ttwh  rpuiely  commercial  stage,  and  the  necessarily  heavy  ex- 
pense of  production  would  have  been  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
::rancr  art  group." 

Let  us  add  that  for  the  prod"^i^ti^7cie^n  Throckmorton,  a  native  south- 
m-ne  was  sent  to  Charleston  to  study  the  .scenes  of  action  and  design  the 
;  .g  's^  Th  great  tenement  with  its  court  and  many  windows  is  an  actual 
,'daptaVion  of  the  building  Mr.  Heyward  had  in  mind  when  he  put  Catfish 

^■"\hrmanrspi"ritua,s  sung  are  not  from  any  collection.  They  were 
brought  up  from  the  South  by  Mr.  Heyward,  who  hummed  or  sang  them  for 
transcription  on  paper.  .  ^r-^y, 

"Through  the  action  of  the  play  the  songs  are  most  important.  W.  h 
jrief  comes  song;  with  jubilation  comes  song.  With  grief  here  is  the  ecstatic 
JUn  (spiritual),  of  promise  .  .  .  of  a  happier  day  m  the  Promi.sed  Land, 
i  With  grief  there  is  intimate  talk  with  .Tesus  .  .  .  Jedus  they  call  h.m. 
W  S  E ief  there  i.s  the  elaborate  promi.se  made  to  comfort  hose  who  weep; 
promise  0£  a  Mansion  on  High,  of  untold  wealth,  of  joy  cverlastin._ 


P.  H. 


THE  FILM  WORLD 


Censorship  or  Copyright  - 

Hari" 


'Dawn"  and  "Mata 


The  world  is  paving  the  motion  picture  flattering  attention  at  the  present 
Ime,  Nations  are  paylnt:  court  to  the  youngest  art.  Competition  will,  m 
loubt.  influence  the  film. 

At  present  there  is,  in  certain  quarters,  certain  anti-American  film  prop- 
aganda. This  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  because  the  American  fiUsa. 
vith  all  of  its  faults,  has  been  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  w-^rid  with, 
vhole-hearted  approval  probably  becau.?e  of  its  usual  innocuous  fun,  tt* 
rilded  romance.  Hoping  to  change  all  of  this  comes  a  serious  miflded  publi- 
■■ation  from  Territet,  Switzerland.  It  is  a  neat,  small  magazine  in  an  orang* 
jover  called  ''Close  Up"  and  has  come  to  our  attention  through  the  offices  of 
}he  Film  Guild  in  New  York.  Its  ambition  is  to  promote  art  on  the  screen. 
its  method  is  too  rough,  too  prejudiced  to  be  constructive.  Perhaps  with  the 
|irst  violent  energy  which  has  inspired  its  editors  worn  down  to  a  finer 
'.onception  of  its  purpose,  it  may  become  more  useful. 

Arnold  Bennett  is  a  contributor  to  this  edition.  His  toiDir  t?  the  often 
llscussed  one  of  "The  Film  Story.",  He  says  modestly,  "One  can  only  judge 
ay  one's  own  experience.  My  ov.'xi  experience  is  limited.  1  have  not  spent 
every  evening  of  the  last  20  years  in  film  theatres. 

"But  (unfortunately  there  always  seems  to  be  a  but:i.  so  far  as  my 
limited  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  I  consider  that  America  has  no 
artistic  importance  whatever  in  the  world  of  the  cinema.  Technically.  In 
the  matter  of  camera-craft,  it  has  had  importance.  Commercially  it  has 
had,  and  still  has,  great  importance.  ...  As  regards  the  artistic  futurft 
of  the^  film  it  would  not  matter— provided  that  Chaplin  were  .saved— if  all 
Hollywood  were  swallowed  up  in  an  earthquake." 

That  statement  out.  Mr.  Bennett  grows  warm-hearted  and  says,  "t.ens 
of  millions  of  simple  .souls  would  sincerely  mourn"  in  l^ve  continents;  but 
the  artistic  future  of  the  film  would  not  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree." 

Mr.  Bennett  is  drawing  boundaries  on  the  art  plane,  an  idealised  spot 
which  is  said  to  have  no  boundaries,  no  language,  certainly  no  comm-ercial 
success.  In  defence  of  the  American  product,  one  .should  ss.y  that  few  hav« 
tried  to  make  it  more  than  an  agreeable  entertainment  and  they  have 
found  that  there  was  a  great  need  in  the  world  for  just  tiiat  thing. 

The  question  of  art  on  the  film  is  a  comparatively  new  pha^e.  As  it 
becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  entertainment  to  satisfy  an  audience,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  develop.  Mr.  Bennett  sa.ys  truthfully  "chariot  races,  the  divid- 
ing of  seas  for  the  passage  of  hosts,  rnnfl.agration.s,  battles  on  water  and 
battles  on  land  may  make  an  audience  stare,  but  what  grips  and  moves 
an  audience  is  the  simple  spectacle  of  human  emotions  clashing  one  with 
another." 

Robert  Herring  writes  intelligently  on  the  censorship  of  Alms.  He 
informs  u.s  that  Pab.st's  "Secrets  of  the  Soul  '  was  originally  »  good  film,  so 
good  that  the  analysts  didn't  like  it.  It  was  snipped,  chopped,  deleted,  de- 
molished, until  when  it  w'as  shown  in  England  it  was  "so  childish  that 
the  snal.vsts  wouldn't  acknowledge  it."  And  in  truth,  it  is  possible  that, 
in  the  first  place  the  film  was  good,  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  bad. 
Cen.sors  have  a  way  of  judging  for  us  what  we  should  see,  and  in  this  way 
they  may  keep  film  directors  t^jeir  jobs. 

Thi^  nuhlir  i-  not  so  iullible  as  It  would  .serrn.    Tf  the  director  should 


iip  allowed' to  throw  his  warps  hfin\'    n    ■n]-^,  nvpr-carefvil  vigilanc 

of  I  he  censors,  would  he  not,  in  time,  be  trained  to  consider  good  tast«  and 
common  sense  in  making  his  dramas?  Is  any  censor  more  powerful  than 
a  roused  public?  >  ■  ' 

We  learn  that  "The  Big  Parade"  has  not  been  .shown  in  Germany  and 
"Pnl^emkin"  ha.s  been  banned  in  England.  The  scenes  of  the  workers'  revolt 
were  cut  when  "Metropolis"  was  put  before  the  Italian  populace,  but.  Is 
this  not  changing?  A  film  "World  War"  was  recently  made  in  Germany  and 
sl-iown  in  England.  It  was  criticised  hecau.se,  the  way  it  wa,s  .shown  In 
England,  it  was  not  a  genuine  and  intelligent  product  of  the  German  side 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Herring  suggests  that  if  a  film  is  not  considered  po.-vsible  for  the 
public  It  should  be  banned  in  its  entiret.v— not  cut.  He  suggests  that  directord 
copyright  their  work  and  then  we  would  know  what  we  were  getting  and  the 
director  would  know  what  he  had  to  do.  "Libraries  ban  a  hook  they  consider 
uasuitable.  What  they  do  not  do  is  get  the  book,  rip  out  what  they  don't 
like  and  then  sell  the  version  as  the  complete  book.  They  don't  publish 
'an  expurgated  'Uly.sses'  as  the  real  thing,  they  don't  clarify  'Rustic  Elegie.V 
or  take  'Te.ss'  and  cut  out  Angel  Clare  and  Alec  D'Urbeville." 

Authors  are  judged  by  their  work.  There  is  then  incentive  to  make  that 
work  something  which  will  stand  judgment.  Directors  would  doubtles.s  do 
likewise.  Responsibility  and  full  credit  would  light  artistic  impulse  to  a 
blazing  beacon  providing  the  spark  were  present  in  the  first  place.  If  not,, 
the  director  would  go  down'  in  the  rccc  and  gradually  the  screen  would  be 
relieved  of  incompetency. 

Also,  when  the  manufacture  of  films  ceases  to  be  a  wholesale  tausmcs,?, 
the  photodrama  will  become  a  more  important  factor  than  it  is. 

The  English  film  "Dawn"  has  reached  American  shores  but  ,so  far  the 
censor  has  not  passed  it.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  film  based  upon  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  execution  of  Nurse  Edith  Cavell,  produced  by  Her- 
bert Wilcox,  and  refu.sed  a  license  for  showing  in  English  film  theatref- 
through  the  intervention  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  foreign  minister. 

When  Mr.  Wilcox  succeeded  in  getting  it  before  newspapermen,  their 
report  on  it  seemed  to  end  the  controversy  so  far  as  England  was  concerned. 
License  to  show  the  f^m  away  from  the  film  theatre  was  granted  but  few 
have  attempted  to  put  it  before  the  public.  Although  "Dawn"  is  well  acted, 
according  to  the  British  press,  and  the  role  of  Nurse  Cavell  is  played  in  s. 
dignified  and  moving  manner,  the  accuracy  of  the  film  is  debatable.  Tb* 
producer  has  sacnficed  this  necessaa-y  truthfulness  for  effect.  He  is  said  to 
have  even  resorted  to  motion  picture  tactics  of  .sustained  suspense  and  It 
does  not  sit  well  on  a  subject  which  had  better  be  left  to  historians. 

Pauline  Frederick,  American  screen  actress,  was  originally  to  have  had 
this  part,  but,  even  at  the  start  of  the  picture.  British  feeling  was  runninsc 
high,  and  an  English  actre.ss,  Sybil  Thorndike,  was  chosen.  Miss  Thorndlke 
has  been  praised  for  her  work  wherever  the  film  has  been  presented. 

There  has  been  no  great,  ballyhoo  rai.sed  over  the  German  film  ba.sed 
upon,  the  life  and  death  of  Mata  Hari.  Dutch^Javanesc  dancer  who  was 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  German  intelligence  department  and  who 
fell  before  a  French  firing  squad  in  the  citadel  of  Vincennes  one  October 
morning  in  1917. 

It  is  understood,  there  have  since  been  grave  doubts  as  to  Mata  Hari'.s  ca- 
reer as  a  spy,  but  this  motion  picture  is  taken  from  the  story  written  of  her 
adventures  several  years  ago  by  Moritz  Scheyer  of  Vienna  and  put  on  th» 
screen  by  Moritz  Scheyer,  a  Hungarian.  It  is  said  that  again  historical 
accuracy  has  been  jilted  and  sensationalism  put  forward. 


The  widow  of  Lenin  has  protested  against  the  film  "October"  which  !s 
a  Sovkino  production  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution  made  under  the  direction 
of  S.  M.  Eisenstein.  A  worker  named  Nikandrof  was  picked  from  a  Urai 
factory  to  play  the  part  of  Nikolai  Lenin  because  of  his  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  latter.  Mme.  Krupskaya,  the  -widQW,  is  quoted  as  saying  thin 
representation  is  absolutely  nonsensical  and  it  would  liave  been  better  If 
Lenin  had  been  left  out  of  the  picture  altogether.  She  sa.vs  that  Nikandrof 
only  resembles  Lenin  in  the  shape  of  hi.s  legs  and  an  involuntary  twitching 
Nn  moments  of  excitement.   The  film  has  not  been  relea.sed  a.s  yet. 

CHARLINE  M.  DAVENPORT. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Svmphony  hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Thompson 
Stone,  conductor.  Hadley's  "New  Earth"  and  Wolf-Ferrari's  "Vita  Nuova." 
See  special  notice. 

.Tordan  hall.  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  William  F. 
Hofmann,  conductor.   See  special  notice. 

Steinert  hall.  3  P.  M.  Mme.  \.  Kaloyandies  Pastirsky,  mer-ro- 
contralto.  and  Basil  V.  Pastirsky.  baritone.  Donizetti,  duet  from  "La 
favorita":  Massenet,  gir  from  "Herodiade";  Bizet,  air  from  "Carmen"; 
Leonardou.  Sta  Xena;  airs  from  "Don  Giovanni."  "La  Traviata."  "Sam.<mn 
ct  Dalila.  "  "La  Gioconda,"  "Boris  Godunov."  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "II 
Trovatore."  "Lakme"  and  Spanish  and  Russian  folk  sonfs. 

I  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Concert  by  Hnlda  Lashanka.  soprano; 

I      .'VIbert  Rappaport,  tenor;  Richard  Burgin.  violinist.   See  special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library.  8  P.  M.  Lenox  string  quartet  of  New  York. 
Quartets  by  Sciiubcrt,  Janacek  and  Eichheim. 

Ford  hall.  'i:30  P.  M.  The  Schumann  trio:  .Tane  Corson,  violin; 
Sarah  Ames,  'cello;  Grace  Campbell,  piano;  assisted  by  Myra  Thurman, 
soprano,  and  Beulah  Swectzcr,  contralto. 
IOXD.\Y — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  William  Gerard  Collins,  baritone: 
Marg-aret  Kent  Hubbard,  accompanist.  Mozart,  Pensieri  Notturni;  Strauss, 
Die  Naciit,  Dcm  Herzen  aclinllch  wenn  es  lang.  Allerseelen,  Staendchen; 
Poldowski.  Brume.  Dansons  la  Giffue;  Donaudy,  O  del  mio  amato  ben; 
Carnevali,  Viene  amore  con  me;  Cyril  Scott,  Sea  Fret,  Nig:ht  Song, 
Serenade,  The  Huckster:  Harty.  My  Lagan  Love;  Hughes,  The  Next 
Marlict  Day;  Robinson,  My  Snowy  Breasted  Pearl;  Hughes,  A  Ballrnure 
Ballad. 

TUKSD.\Y — .Tordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Rita  Benneche,  soprano;  as.sisted  by 
George  liaurent,  flutist,  and  .\ndrew  Kostelanetz,  accompanist.  Gluck, 
iftielte  from  "Parnasso  Confuso";  Vivaldi,  Un  certo  non  so  che;  Vera- 
chini.  Pastorale;  Cui.  La  Fontaine  du  Czarskoye-Zelo;  Fevrier,  L'lntruse; 
Bemberg,  II  Neige;  Mozart,  t)  dolce  concerto  (with  flute);  Schumann. 
Schneegloecken.  Staendchen;  Schubert.  Geheimes.  Die  Post;  Monro,  My 
Lovely  Celia  (old  English)  ;  M.  Arne.  The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air; 
Beatrice  Fenner-Rossini,  Una  voce  poco  fa. 

Hotel  Statlcr  ballroom,  8:15  P.  M.  Rosa  Ponselle,  .soprano,  in  aid  of 
the  Florence  Criltenlon  League  of  Compassion.   See  special  notice. 

THURSDAY — .Tordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  soprano;  Nicolas 
Slonimsky.  accompanist.  Stradella.  Col  mio  sangue  comprerei.  from  "II 
Floridore";  A.  Scarlatti,  Chi  vuolo  inamora^si;  old  English  arr.  by  Luck- 
stone,  Sweet  Lily  of  the  Valley;  Haydn,  Mermaid's  Song;  Schubert,  Auf 
dem  Wasser  zu  singen;  R.  Schumann,  Mondnacht;  C.  Schumann.  Ich 
stand  in  dunklen  Tracumen;  Strauss.  Staendchen;  Tansman,  Samma 
Sammi;  Prokoficff,  melodic  No.  1,  op.  35;  Hindemlth,  Pieta  from  "Das 
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Maripnleljen  ;  Uoossens.  I'hllomel;  Slonimsky,  IsIp  ot  Aanii;  »,.i«re, 
^wpetly  Sang  the  Gentle  Nifhtinsralo.  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Dispersed  are  the 
Pearls.  I  Am  Here  to  Greet  You  Gailv:  Gaubert,  Sur  la  mer  nil  pal» 
Soleil;  Sziilc,  .l  al  peur  d  iin  baiser:  Hanimonrt.  At  a  Window,  Slonimsky, 
(  oliinibines;  Warlock,  Consider;  Cadman,  Sprinj  Song  of  the  Robin 
Woman  trom  "Shanewis." 
niHAV— .lordan  hall,  8:15  T.  M.  Maria  Ren/.a,  soprano;  Ralph  Leopold, 
pianist.  Mme,  Rcnza.  Sarti.  Sin)p.n»a  chi  credi;  Mor.art.  Allehiia:  old 
I  nirlish.  When  Love  Is  King;  Wasner,  Elsa  s  Dream;  Baeh.  My  Heart 
Kver  Faithful;  Bach -Gounod,  Ave  Maria;  Rahey,  Tes  Yeux;  Tosti,  Chan- 
son de  lAcUeu;  G.  Ross,  Dawn  in  the  Desert;  .losten,  Canzone;  Curran, 
Nocturne;  McKinny,  The  BaRpIpe  Man;  Woodman,  A  Birthday.  Mr.  Leo 
pold,  Bach-Tausig,  toccata  and  fiigrue,  D  minor;  Chopin,  nocturne,  D 
flat;  scher/o,  C  sharp  minor;  .loniren,  Ronde  Wallone-s,  op.  40,  No.  1; 
Dohnanyi.  Rhapsodic,  op.  11,  No.  3;  Arensky,  By  the  Sea;  Rachmaninoff, 
llumoresquc;  Wasncr,  Ride  of  the  Valkyries. 

;vl'liUDAY  .lordan  hall.  8:15  V.  M.    Boston  Women's  orchestra,  Ethel  Lc- 

Rinska.  conductor;  Ruth  Schugo,  pianist.  Mozart.  Symphony,  D  major 
"k  :!X5);  Glinka,  overture  to  "Ruslan  and  Ludmilla";  Lcginska,  fantasie 
for  piano  and  orchestra  (first  time  in  Boston);  Rimsky-Korsakov,  The 
Russian  Kaster  and  Dance  of  Buffoons;  Wagner,  overture  to  "Rienzi." 


went     witli  '■^delightful 


f^-  — 
apcompany 

rhythm.  y  : 

Quite  as  successfully  the  caorus  sang! 
in  Dr.  Hadley's  tuneful  worlc,  with  all 
the  heartiness  called  for,  the  bulk  of 
tone.  The  orchestra,  too,  In  this  work 
could  mak-  the  rehearsal  time  at  their 
disposal  tell  more  advanUgeoi^ly  than 
in  the  Italian.  So  the  solo  singers,  all 
blessed  with  fine  voices,  did  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  music  Dr.  Hadley  set  be- 
fore them.    Miss  Roosevelt,  evidently 

I  a  good  musician,  rose  to  the  opportunity. 
Wolf -Ferrari  oSered  her  as  fully  as; 

I  her  voice,  not  quite  strong  enough, 
would  allow. 

Congratulations  to  this  society  of 
singers  on  yesterday's  achievement.  An 
interesting  future  we  may  look  for. 

R.  R.  G. 


Russian  children  and  exiles. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  ' 
.Georsctte  .Harvey 
...     Wesley  HiU 
.  Dorotliy  Fan' ' 


M:inii  

Jiike   

lj\y   

Miii-'i!  ,  ., 
Sporlmij  Lile 

S^ei-eiu   

i!ol>blii6 

Jim   


..  ]<ichn"<I  Hiiev| 
; . . .  .Percy  Verwayne 
. .  .Rose  MiK'Cleuuon 

 Llo.vd  Gray 

;   Ptter  Clark 

 Marie  Youne, 

 Hajea  Piyori 

...Frank  WiUou 
. .  .  Jack  Carter 
Evelyn  Ellis 
Stanley  De  Wolfe 


We  read  in  the  newspaper  publishea 
•'for  people  who  think"  that  eating 
should  be  "a  quiet,  inconspicuous  pro- 
cedure," there  should  be  no  loud  sipping, 
no  reaching  for  anything;  "the  fork 
reigns  supreme  for  fish  and  meat,  salad 
and  some  melons;  also  for  frozen  dain- 
ties, cake  and  most  hot  desserts.  "Fash- 
ion has  decreed  that  asparagus  is  eaten 
with  the  fingers  unless  the  asparagus  is 
too  long  to  manage,  then  the  tips  are  j 
broken  with  the  fork."  Thfere  should  be ' 
"individual  salt  and  pepper  shakers  or 
at  least  one  set  for  every  two  at  the 
table." 

"No  reaching."  This  reminds  us  of  a 
scene  at  table  in  a  Vermont  village 
when  we  were  young.  A  brother-in-law 
of  the  hostess  was  a  visitor.  In  those 
days  a  beefsteak,  or  cliops,  or  minced 
meat  on  toast  with  potatoes  were  servevl 
at  breakfast;  also  doughnuts  and  at 
I  times,  pie.  Some  one  asked  the  vi.sitor 
I  concerning  his  health.  "I'm  a  little 
1  hard  of  hearing,  but  my  eyesight's  as 
I  good  as  ever  it  was."  With  that  he 
speared  a  doug'nnut  lying  at  arm's 
I  length,  and  thinking  it  was  a  baked 
potato,  began  to  peel  it. 


"Individual  pepper  and  salt  shakers." ! 
What's  become  of  the  whirling  castor 
,  that  used  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
I  table?    "Will  you  have  anything  from 
I  the  castor?"  inquired  the  courteous  host. 
We  prefer  salt  in  a  cellar — glass,  silver 
or  plated,  with  a  pretty  spoon.  When 
the  salt  sticks  in  a  shaker,  it  is  not  good 
form,  we  are  told,  to  knock  the  -shaker 
violently,  often  lusi'le.ssly,  on  the  table. 

As  for  asparagus.  When  it  is  held 
in  the  fingers  the  head  should  not  be 
thrown  back  so  that  the  stalk  enters 
the  mouth  from  on  high  as  a  sword 
swaUov/er  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
'  crowd. 

We  are  old-fashioned  in  the  use  of 
a  spoon.  At  the  risk  of  being  despised 
as  country-'Taised"  we  persist  in  eating 
peas,  also  ice  cream,  with  a  spoon. 

Lettuce.  In  our  little  village,  as 
throughout  New  England,  lettuce  was 
cut  with  a  knife  and  dressed  with  sugar 
and  vinegar.  The  late  Arlo  Bates  used 
to  say  with  pride  that  his  father  was 
the  first  man  in  Maine  to  dress  lettuc* 
with  oil;  nor  did  he  cut  the  leaves. 

The  assortment  of  spoons  and  forks 
on  the  left  of  our  plate  at  a  formal, 
pompous  dinner  is  still  a  mystery  to 
us.  "Watch  the  hostess  when  you  are 
ignorant."  What  if  she  refuses  raw 
oyster.s,  grapefruit,  or  hors  d'oeuvres? 
Then  you  are  hopelessly  at  sea,  witli 
only  the  reassuring  knowledge  that  th« 
big  spoon  is  for  soup;  but  suppose  tnt 
.soup  is  served  in  a  cup?  We  are  to)(i 
that  some  soups  in  cups  can  be  dranit 
boldly;  others  must  be  sipped  genteeiy 
— not  with  a  little  finger  raised  sky- 
ward. 


"Observe  if  grace  is  to  be  said,  and  , 
keep  a  proper  decorum."  That's  no 
time  to  crack  a  merry  jest  or  begin  a  . 
long-winded  anecdote  of  which  you  are 
the  hero;  no  time  to  ask  your  neighbor 
who's  the  painted  lady  with  the 
bleached  hair  across  the  table. 

"Do  not  take  two-  plates-  of  the  sams  j 
kind  of  soup,  and  never  tip  the  plate.'  I 
Not  if  the  soup  is  good,  and  the  spoon 
will  not  empty  the  plate? 

"Anything  taken  into  the  mouth  not 
fit  to  be  swallowed  should  be  quietly  re- 
I  moved  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
'  to  that  side  of  the  plate."  We  have  al- 
ways understood  that  "our  best  people 
do  not  throw  what  is  "not  fit  to  be 
swallowed"  on  the  floor,  although  it 
may  be  of  hardwood  and  highly  polished. 

"The  teeth  should  be  picked  as  httle 
as  possible,  and  never  with  fork  or  fin- 
gers" We  prefer  a  quill  toothpick  to 
a  wooden  one,  which  often  breaks  in 
the  fui-y  of  the  operation.  In  our  httle 
village  the  sports  used  a  "case  of  tootn- 
Dicks  "  ivory  or  bone,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  many-bladed  knife.  Some  used 
to  hang  the  case  as  a  charm  on  tne 
watch  chain.  .  u..«otv, 

"Making  a  noise  in  chewmg  oi  breatn- 
ing  hard  in  eating  are  both  unseemly 
habits,  and  ought  to  be  eschewed.  Care- 
fully abstain- from  every  act  or  observa- 
tion that  may  cause  disgust,  such  a» 
spitting,  blowing  the  nose,  gulping,  rins- 
ing the  mouth,  etc." 


LAST  OF  PEOPLE'S 
CONCERTS  GIVEN; 

The  20th  and  last  program  of  the  I 
eighth  season  of  the  People's  Symphony  I 
Orchestra,  William  F.  Hofmann,  con-, 
ductor,  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  i 
at  Jordan  Hall,  Thomas  Johnson,  tenor, 
assisting  artist.  The  program  consisted 
of  American  compositions,  and  was  as 
follows:  Hosmer,  suite  "In  F.airyland";  | 
Hadley,  tone  poein.  The  C^^an;  Bur- 
leigh  negro  spirituals,  Bye  and  Bye, 
swing  Low  sweet  Chariot,  Were  You 
There:    Richardson,    an  invocation- 
Thl  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit;  Harr  s, 
reverie  Among  the  Wild  Flowers;  Gil- 
bert Indian  Sketches;  Chadwick,  Suite 

"«°c^rp%^ers^we-  present  to^l^^^ 
their  own  compositions  Dr.  Hadley  and 
Mr  J.  Howard  Richardson,  and  Jordan 
Ha  l  was  comfortably  filled  with  an  en- 
fhusirstic  audience.   Thomas  Johnson, 
soloist,  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  with  the 
class  of  1926  and  was  heard  in  recital 
in  Jordan  Hall  in  February,  1927.  He 
dm  not  sing  the  negro  spirituals  yes- 
terday in  the  full-throated,  anirnated, 
sw&g  manner  that  is  "sual  with  his 
race  With  the  additional  handicap  of  a 
tremolo  the  Burleigh  spirituals  did  not 
sound  the  way  they  should,  but  drooped 
modestly  before  the  accompaniment  of 


Now  there  have  been  many  booki  Oil 
etiquette,  including  table  manners, 
through  the  centuries.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Clough  for  tUa 
opportunity  of  reading:  "The  Art  Cf 
Good  Behaviour;  and  Letter  Writer  on 
Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage:  A  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
particularly  Those  who  have  not  En- 
joyed the  Advantages  of  Fashionable 
Life."  It  is  a  Uttle  book  of  128  pages, 
published  in  New  York  by  Huestis  St 
Cozans  in  1850.  There  is  a  frontispiece: 
A  young  man  with  evidently  slushed 
hair,  wearing  a  low  cut  dress  shirt  and 
a  remarkable  pair  of  trousers  with 
checks,  is  embracing  fervently  a  young 
woman  in  a  low  cut  bodice. 

We  turned  at  once  to  the  chapter 
'Behaviour  at  Dinner."  There  arej 
golden  rules.  Would  that  our  parents! 
had  given  us  this  book  as  a  Christmas 
present  when  we  had  reached  the  years 
of  observation  and  reflection. 

Napkins  should  be  "carefully  unfolded 
and  laid  on  the  knees."  (Not  tucked 
\mder  the  chin,  after  the' manner  of 
the  French, > 


HANDEL-HAYDN 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Handel  and' 
I^aydn  Society,  Thompson  Stone,  con- 
ductor, sang  something  new— all  praise 
to  them.  Not  fearing  to  essay  music  in, 
to  them,  new  vein,  they  produced  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  "The  New  Life,"  and,  for  good 
measure,  Henry  Hadley's  "The  New 
Earth,"  „ 

Sixty-six  players  from  the  Symphony 
orchestra  were  on  hand  to  help,  also  the- 
organist,  William  Burtaank,  Emily 
Roosevelt,  soprano,  and  Earle  Spicer, 
bass,  sang  solo  parts  in  the  Italian's 
work,  also  in  Dr.  Hadley's,  where  they: 
•were  joined  by  Marie  Murray,  contraltoj 
and  Arthur  Hackett,  tenor.  A  choir  o£ 
boys  from  the  Newton  Country  Day 
Scnool,  trained  by  William  S.  Self,  sang 
in  "The  New  Life."  t  c  •< 

Twenty-six  years  ago  that  "New  Lite- 
was  published.  To  admiring  audiences, 
presently,  it  was  sung  the  world  over. 
Could,  though,  in  those  days,  it  possibly 
exercise  its  present  charm?  Melody ^ 
then,  such  as  might  be,  was  taken  foij 
granted;  now,  when  we  find  it,  w^ 
must  give  thanks.  Wolf-Ferrari's  mel- 
ody, therefore,  by  no  means  the  liveli- 
est ever  written,  but  melody  none  the 
less,  perhaps  sounded  the  better  yester- 
day because  we  do  not  always  hear  so 
good.  1 

A  formal  charm,  at  all  events,  it  sure- 
ly pessesses,  the  charm  that  renders  de- 
lightful Dante's  picturing  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise's  fields  and  meadows, 
v/here  each  flower  stands  forward  plain- 
ly to  be  seen.  The  same  charm,  for 
some  of  us,  irradiates  the  landscape 
backgrounds  of  those  painters  earlier 
than  Raphael;  coupled  with  sincerity 
and  piety,  it  makes  truly  touching  those 
"Glories  of  Saints,"  those  angels,  that 
Fra  Angelico  painted  in  San  Marco. 

Much  of  the  poetical  spirit  of  the 
work  Mr.  Stone  made  his  chorus  feeJ 

I  and  give  forth.    They  sang  with  senti- 
iment.    They  sang,  too,  with  a  fineness 
of  shading  they  have  not  hithertt)  at- 
I  tained   with  a  smoothness  of  dehvery 
1  very  admirable.    They  have  now  ac- 
quired  an   exquisite   pianissimo  and 
V  hen  needed,  a  rousing  tone  that  holds 
quality;  even  a  sustained  high  C  came 
to  no  harm.    It  is  to  be  wished  that 
Mr.  Stone  could  secure  more  tenors,  but 
those  he  has  sang  excellently  yesterday. 
The  basses  could  scarcely  have  been 

''^Untor  the  circumstances  that  obtain, 
Mr  Stone  probably  did  all  that  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  a  fine  orchestral 
nerformance.    The  dance  with  harps  to 


*Many  of  the  contributors  to  this  pro- 
gram are  New  Englanders  and  most 
K  from  nearby  Boston  Lucms  Hos- 
mer who  wrote  the  fantastic  suite  or 

nresent  was  born  in  Somerville,  Mass 
^ndTs  now  living  in  New  York.  Mr^  J. 
Howard  Richardson,    whose  tone  p^c__ 
tiire  "The  Appeal  to  the  Great  opir  w 

Tpum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  born  in  Boston 
and  is  at  present  living  in  Somerville 

Arthur  E.  Harris  was  born  at  Mer- 
cer Me    and  is  now  living  in  Jamaica 

"SenrT'F.    Gilbert.  Inl'™ 

1921,  was  born  in  Somerville  ana  i.  ^ 
nresent  living  in  Cambridge.  George 
Sefie  d  Chadwick,    origmally  from 
Lowell  now  makes  Ws  home  m  Bos- 

SnWtlie^Kal^on  on  Ma^ch^29. 
1911. 


TORGY'  OPENS 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Porgy,"  a  folk 
play  in  four  acts  and  nine  scenes  based  by 
Dorothy  and  Dubose  Heyward  on  the 
latter's  novel  of  the  same  name.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  the  Guild 
Theatre.  New  York,  Oct.  10,  1927.  Por- 
gy, Frank  Wilson;  Serena,  Rose  Mac- 
Clendon:  Jake.  Wesley  Hill;  Sporting 
Xiife,  Percy  Verwayne;  Crown,  Jack  Car- 
ter; Crown's  Bess,  Evelyn  Ellis;  Maria, 
Georgette  Harvey;  Clara,  Mary  Young;  | 
the  Undertaker,  Leigh  Whipple;  Peter,  , 
Hayes  Pryor. 

The  performance  last  night  was  in 
■  id  of  the  Boston  committee's  fund  for 


(  voun   

Crohn's  BcSB   

A  Det'^</ti\  cs   

timlerlaker   ^^sl'm  Ladso" 

feinum  l-iaiier   g  Edwurd  Brown 

I""  ,^  '  'i^an .  ■  Li^iBli  -Whipper 
Th^  Cj.m.ier     .  .'  •'  ■  •  •  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  -Garrelt  Mmturu 

••Pqrgy"  is  essentially  cf  the  theatre. 
It  is  a  spectacular  melodrama.  'The 
story  IS  of^  a  negro  cripple,  who  plays 
the  part  of  Des  Grieux  to  a  woman  who 
can  not  free  herself  from  her  sensual 
past,  but  they  are  only  figures  among  a 
seething,  turbulent,  superstitious,  bar- 
baricalfy  religious  crowd  in  Charleston  s 
Catfish  now.   In  this  crowd  are  honest,, 
good-natured  folk,  ruffians  as  Crown 
despicable  sneaks  and  cheap  villair^  as 
Snorting  Life.   A  play,  or  if  you  please, 
a  pi-ocelsion  of  scenes  illustrating  negro 
life,  or  rather  South  Carolinian  city , 
negro  life.   There  is  no  hint  or  illusion 
to  a  racial  problem;   the  dramatists 
were  interested  solely,  in  the  rhythm 
a  crowd.   To  emphasize  the  rhythm,  to 
create  the  illusion  of  reality  the  stage  | 
settings,     singularly     effectwe  were 
studied  in  the  plAce  -where  the  action 
of  the  play  is  situated;  spirituals,  not 
Invented  but  taken  from  the  singers 
choruses  now  wailing,  now  frenzied  add 
to  the  drama.   Above  all  is  the  delight- 
fully unconscious,  sp^ntaneoiis  acting  ot 
the  characters.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  this  play  acted  by  white  men  and 
women.   And  white  actors  and  actresses 
might  learn  many  lessons  from  the  per- 
formance of  this  company. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one;  it  migni 
be  told  In  a  few  lines;  but  the  telling 
in  minute  detail  would  give  no  idea  of 
the  performance  or  even  of  the  pecuuar 
nature  of  the  play.  The  gi-eat  scenes 
1  will  haunt  the  memory,  as  we"  as  the 
one  in  v;hich  Porgy  starts  out  at  the  end 
to  find  Bess  who,  in  his  absence,  could 
lot  endure  loneliness,  could  not  witn- 
'stand  SporUng  Life  and  his  gifts  oi; 
"dope."  Has  there  ever  been  on  thej 
Boston  stage  before  so  vivid  a  scene  as 
when  the  curtain  rises  on  the  shootw 
of  craps;  or  the  thrilling  scene  of  the 
terrified  crowd  praying  in  Serena  s  room 
while  the  hurricane  rages  and  crashesi 
outside  and  Crown  within  scoffs  thei 
prayers  and  hymns?  The  setting  of  thel 
first  act;  the  figures  at  the  windows, 
the  goings  and  comings:  the  qnarreis, 
the  jests,  the  murder  of  Robbins  the 
departure  for  the  picnic;  yet  are  these 
more  striking  than  the  struggle  of  Bess 
to  free  herself  from  Cro-.vn,  the  cave 
ma",  and  her  final  yielding;  or  the  Kill- 
ing of  Crown  by  the  cripple? 

One  forget  that  this  play  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  succession  of  episodes,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Crown,  Bess  and 
Porgy  are  continuously  in  the  drama 
after  she  is  left  alone  by  Crown's  flight 
after  the  murder  of  Robbins,    Nor  is 
the  interest,  the  excitement  due  only  to 
the  advtntures  of  these  three;  the  per- 
formance is  a  choral  one  with-  pnnci-  . 
pals  giving  the  cues  to  the  crowd  for 
comment  or  participation.     And  so  it 
there  is  hearty  and  deserved  praise  foi  j 
the  portrayers  of  these  principals,  the  , 
pathetic  and  courageous  Porgy:  Crown, 
the  bully  exulting  in  his  virility;  the  | 
snake-like  Sporting  Life,  Bess  whos«  I 
face  was  often  more  eloquent  than  any 
flow  of  words,  what  might  not  also  be 
said  of  Miss  Harvey's  Maria,  truculent, 
Rabelaisian,  and  at  the  same  time  soft- 
hearted; of  Miss  MacClendon  s  Serena, 
contemptuous  even  in  her  grief  of  Bess, 
fervent  in  prayer:  of  Mr.  Hill  as  easy- 
going Jake;  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  absurdly 
pompous  and  crooked  lawyer,  who  might 
,  have  come  out  of  a   Birmingham  stoiy 
by    Mr.  Cohen;  of  Mr.  Whipper,  the 
!  undertaker  examining  the  plate  before 
arranging  for  the  funeral.    Surely  they 
deserve  recognition  as  well  as  ivliss  Ellis 
for  her  Bess:  Mr.  Wilson  for  bis  mem- 
orable portrayal   of   Porgy.  and 
Carter,  as  the  towering,  blaspheming 

°^Du!^ng  one  of  the  waits  an  announce- 
ment was  made  from  the  stage  by  a 
^presentative  of  the  Theatre  Gui^d  o 
the  Guild's  plans  for  the  Production  of 
plays  in  Boston  next  season  That  these 
plans  will  be  carried  out  should  be  the 
Wish  of  all  interested  in  the  theatre 
not  merely  the  wish  of  the  large  and 
brilliant  audience  of  last  nignt. 


THE  BOASTER 

•I  shall  go  to  Ispahan: 

"I  shall  go  to  Rome; 
"I  shall  kiss  a  hundred  maids— 

"But  you  will  drowse  at  home. 
"I  shall  lilt  a  thousand  songs 

"The  while  you  tremulo 
"Your  anxious  praises  to  the  heaven 

"Whence  your  pale  blessings  ilowl 

"Stay-at-home!  Pray-at-homel 

"A  girl  has  got  you  fasti 
"True,  I  kissed  her  fu-st^but  true, 

"You  may  kiss  her  \s  t. 
"For  her  you  will  toil   ind  sow, 


"While  I,  riom  Nome  to  Spain, 
'Take  the  thrust  and  give  the  blow, 
"And  turn  and  laugh  again!" 

3ver  in  (lie  next  town 

A  girl  with  smoldering  eyes 
(True,  she  had  a  whiplash  tongue) 

Took  him  by  surprise. 
!^ow— for  her  he  tolls  and  sows. 

The  while  my  love  and  I, 
3ypsylng  along  the  roads, 

Kiss  as  we  pass  by! 

BUXY  D. 

Mr.  E.  P.  TJpham  has  proposed  for 
ull  membership  in  our  Hall  of  Fame 
^r.  Ed  Oysterraann  of  the  Fried-Oys- 
erman  Company,  Milwaukee,  mentioned 
ecently  as  in  the  East  by  the  Shoe  & 
.eather  Reporter. 

A  WEDDING  IN  CHICAGO 

Ls  the  World  Wags: 
Brethren  (bang),—  we  are  assembled 
bang,  bang)  together  to  solemnize 
clang  of  patrol)  the  holiest  of  ordi- 
lances  (police  whistle)  that  of  mar- 
iage  between  this  man  (crash  of  glass) 
nd  this  woman  (scnffle  on  sidewalk): 
Hid  these  sweet  flow^s  and  str*ns  of 
livine  music  (siren  on  police  boat 
Creeches)  may  our  thoughts  dwell  upon 
he  higher  phases  of  life  (thugs  chase 
olice  through  vestry)  and  forget  mun- 
ane  affairs- (tat-tat  of  machine  gun), 
n  these  moments  of  solemn  meditation 
ambulance  gong)  may  our  spirits  be 
levated  (bomb  explodes)  and  our  souls 
e  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  peace 
fire  alarm). 

And  now  may  the  dove  of  peace  spread 
er  white  wings  over  this  happy  couple, 
nd  their  pi-ogress  through  the  streets 
t  our  city  be  made  in  peace  (shot) 
irough  the  mercy  of  heaven  (odor  of 
naesthetics).  The  choir  will  now  sing 
Onward,  Cliristian  Soldiers." 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

ROYAL  VISITORS 

So  Amir  Amanullah  of  Afghanistan 
'ft  Paris  and  London  without  paying 
le  bills  he  had  run  up  in  those  cities, 
he  French  government  handed  over 
000,000  francs  to  dressmakers  and 
thers  "to  avoid  a  scandal."  The  British 
pvernment  is  willing  to  pay  $10,000,000 

it  is  necessary.  The  Amir  and  his 
ueen  bought  extravagantly,  but  ap- 
arently  they  say  with  Dando,  the  cele- 
rated  oyster-eater:  "I  never  pay." 

Visiting  potentates  have  in  times  past 
5Stowed  costly  presents  on  English  en- 
jrtainers  and  showered  tips  on  the  ser- 
ants  in  the  royal  households.  There 
ave  been  exalted  persons  whose  so- 
)urn  in  London  was  not  agreeable, 
hey  were  a  messy  lot.  Peter  the  Great, 
avmg  aiTived  in  England  to  observe 
le  building  of  ships,  hired  the  house  of 
3hn  Evelyn  in  Sayes  Court,  which  was 
bout  the  end  of  what  is  now  Czar 
■reet,  Evelyn  street,  Deptford.  Peter 
lade  this  house  his  court  and  palace 
he  King  had  furnished  it  for  him 
/hen  Peter  was  in  the  house,  Evelyn's 
;ryant  wrote  to  him:  "There  is  a  house 
111  of  people  and  right  nasty 
.e  dines  at  10  o'clock  and  six-  at  nig'ht" 

•   •'^^^  is  expected  here  to- 

ay;  the  best  parlor  is  pretty  clean  for 
im  to  be  entertained  in.  The  Kine 
ays  for  all  he  has."  .We  have  read 
ascriptions  of  this  house  after  Peter 
ft  it.    The  rooms,  were  as  so  many 

g-pens.  Yet  Peter  was  a  jovial  soul 
no  spent  many  evenings  drinking  hot 
randy  and  pepper  with  Lord  Car- 
larthen. 

How  different  was  the  King  of  Spain 
harles  m,  afterwards  EmpeTor  of  Ger- 
He  was  entertained  magnifi- 
mtly  at  Windsor,  "and  behaved  him- 
^^^^  everybody  was  taken 
1th  his  graceful  deportment."  -When 
^^  ^^u  presented  the  great  ladies 
nd  others  with  very  valuable  jewels 
^Perhaps  the  Amir  does  not  give  tips 
5  a  matter  of  principle.  In  this  respwt 
e  would  resemble  our  friend,  the  emi- 
pnt  sociologist,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
e  was  invited  last  summer  to  spend  a 
^ek  at  the  house  of  John  Henry 
roesus,  Esq.,  on  the  North  Shore.  Mr 
ohnson  wrote  that  he  would  be  happy 
)  come  If  the  host  would  send  him  a 
St  of  the  tips— with  the  amount  in 
?ch  case— he  would  be  expected  to  eive 
le  servants.  He  also  said:  "As  you 
re  abundantly  able  to  pay  theS  good 
^ages,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  come 
»  your  aid."  His  letter  was  not  an- 
veied.  The  letter  that  he  looked  for  i 
t^f^u^""^-.  Johnson  did  not  ac-  i 
5pt  the  invitation.  He  might  have  gone 
?»kP?-  leaving  presented  each  servant' 
ith  I  his  photograph,  made  invaluable 
y  an  autographed  dedication 

—  ' 

Human  nature  never  Is  what  it  was,  I 
nd  never  wlU  be  what  it  is.— Mr  Dun- 
ico,  M.  P. 

It  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  encourage  I 
le  reading  of  poetry,  but  I  am  not  It  I 
11  sure  mat  it  is  such  a  good  thing  to 

TiSr.'^'  "'"""^  °' 

STOP!  THINK!  CONSIDER!  i 

s  the  World  Wags: 


My  first  spring  poem  came  in  the 
mail  today.  Back,  I  mean.  With  a  po- 
lite and  brutal  return  slip.  Well,  that's 
that.  Why  did  I  write  if?  Because  I 
had  to  do  something  about  the  rising 
tide  of  loveliness  in  the  world.  Spring 
and  April.  Who  so  self-centred  and  so 
mean-spiirted  as  not  to  feel  it.  and  to 
try,  however  inadequately,  to  do  some- 
thing about  it?  To  scratch  tentatively 
in  last  year's  garden,  and  wonder  what 
you'll  plant  this  year.  To  buy  a  new 
hat.  To  plan  a  new  advertising  cam- 
paign. To  get  out  fishing  rods  or  golf 
clubs.  To  decide  that  you  must  have 
new  curtains  for  the  south  room.  To 
become  suddenly  and  awfully  sick  of 
your  job.  To  think  poignantly  of  cer- 
tain people  and  of  certain  places.  To 
buy  a  bit  of  arbutus  from  the  flower 
man  on  the  side  street.  Or— to  write  a 
poem. 

I  don't  care.  There's  a  faint  breeze 
coming  in  the  window,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  on  the  daffodils  in  the  blue 
vase.  It's  a  thrilling  April  world!  I'm 
— I'm  going  to  write  another  poem! 

EVELYN. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  evolution,  the  school 
board  of  Lancaster,  O.,  back  in  1828, 
refused  to  be  made  monkeys  of  when  a 
permit  was  asked  for  the  use  of  the 
schoolhouse  to  discuss  railroads.  Hear 
what  the  Lancaster  school  board  replied 
to  this  request: 

"You  are  welcome  to  use  the  school- 
house  to  debate  all  proper  questions 
in,  but  not  such  things  as  railroads  and 
telegraphs  and  impossibilities  and  rank 
infiideUty.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
word  of  God  about  them.  If  God  had 
designed  that  his  intelligent  creatures 
should  travel  at  the  frightful  speed  of 
15  miles  per  hour  by  steam,  he  would 
have  clearly  foretold  through  his  holy 
prophets.  It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  lead 
immortal  souls  down  to  hell." 

You  wouldn't  believe  that  such  a 
statement  could  have  been  made  if  some 
one  hadn't  handed  you  a  copy  of  the 
records  claiming  that  this  was  an  actual 
j  quotation  from  the  Lancaster  school 
I  board  letter.  EVOLUTIONIST. 

In  a  vast  number  of  instances  mar- 
riage is  not  only  the  worst-paid,  but 
the  worst-performed  profession  in  the 
world  Miss  Storm  Jamwoa. 

William  Gerard  Collins's  Pro-j 

gram  Pleases  Audience  I 


genu  al  not  to  deport  him.  The  third 
act  smooths  things  out  when  Temple- 
ton  is  drowned  during  a  storm,  while 
Holden  is  saved  by  Nultane  and  re- 
turned to  Sylvia. 

Acting  honors  go  to  Prank  Charlton 
and  Samuel  T.  Godfrey  for  the  two 
"bits"  of  stage  drunkenness  they  pre- 
sent. Clara  Joel  and  Fiank  Gilbert 
give  their  usual  good  performances, 
while  Royal  Beal,  Edith  Speare,  Marie 
Kent,  Henry  Wadsworth  and  Mary  Hill 
perform  in  sterling  fashion. 

"CHICAGO"  OPENS  J 


William  Gerard  Collins,  baritone, 
sang  this  program  last  night  in  Jordan 
hall,  to  the  delightful  accompaniments 
of  Margaret  Kent  Hubbard: 

Pensieri  Nottumi,  Mozart;  Die 
Nacht,  Dem  Herzen  ahnlich  werm  es 
lang,  Allerseelen,  Standchen,  Strauss; 
Brume,  Dansons  la  Gigue,  Poldowski; 
O  del  mio  amato  ben,  Donaudy;  Vieni 
Amore  con  me,  Carnevali;  Sea  Fret, 
Night  Song,  Serenade,  The  Huckster, 
Cyril  Scott;  My  Lagan  Love,  Harty; 
The  Next  Market  Day,  Hughes;  My 
Snowy  Breasted  Pearl,  Robinson;  A 
Ballynure  Ballad,  Hughes. 

A  pupil,  obviously,  who  chooses  to 
let  his  friends  hear  for  themselves  what 
progi-ess  he  has  made  in  a  year,  Mr. 
Collins  appears  to  be  doing  sound  work. 
With  his  fragile,  sweet  voice,  one  of  the 
difficult  sott  to  develop,  no  doubt  he  is 
doing  wisely.  He  is  learning  the  lan- 
guages; he  is  making  himself  acquainted 
with  music  in  widely  varying  styles.  He 
is  on  the  way  to  acquiring  a  neat  legato. 

With  no  eagerness,  however,  to  hurry 
Mr.  Collins  in  his  studies,  a  friendly 
listener  might  wish  that  he  could  sing 
what  he  does  sing  with  a  more  de- 
termined air  of  conviction.  Words, 
rhythm,  melody — ^very  likely  they  all 
mean  much  to  him;  that  they  do,  Mr. 
Collins  ought, to  make  clear  to  his  pub>- 
lie. 

His  audiences  showed  great  friendli- 
ness. R.  R.  G. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Aloma  of 
the  South  Seas,"  a  drama  in  three  acts 
by  John  B.  Hymer  and  Le  Roy  Clemens. 
The  cast: 

Nina  Mar.v  Hill 

Boano   Maxon  Mellinger 

Andy  Ta.Ylor  Mark  Kent 

Sumiier  Rederely  Ro.val  Beal 

Red  Malloy  Frank  Cliarlton 

Short.v  Jame.?  Hagan 

Nuitane   WallPr  Gilbert 

Aloma  Clara  Joel 

Hongi  MalcolDi  Arthur 

Bob  Holden  Henr.v  Wadsworth 

Luana  ^  Jean  Gerson 

Taula   Sydell  Laiidrew 

Sylvia  Templeton  Edith  Speare 

Van  Teniplelon  Samuel  T.  Godfrey 

Probably  football  tactics  do  not  enter 
jinto  the  realm  of  the  stage,  but  the 
dullness  of  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
'compared  with  the  dash  of  the  players' 
performances  in  the  second  and  third, 
seemed  to  denote  to  the  large  audience 
last  night  that  the  "old  grads"  of  the 
tlieatre  had  been  working  during  the 
intermission.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
a  decided  improvement. 

The  plot  is  simple,  Aloma,  premier 
dancer  of  the  islands,  is  loved  by  Nul- 
tane. Bob  Holden,  wrecking  himself 
because  his  fiancee,  believing  him  dead, 
has  married  his  pal.  Van  Templeton,  is 
saved  by  Aloma  after  his  uncle,  Andy 
Tavlor.  has  oleaded  with  the  governor- 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— Francine 
Lanimore  in  "Chicago,"  a  satirical 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Maurine  Wat- 
kins.  Produced  by  Sam  Harris  and 
staged  by  George  Abbott.  The  cast: 

Rcxie  Hart   Francine  Larrimore 

Fred  Caseley   James  Coyle  ^ 

\  Jake   Norval  KeedweU  t 

.\mo»  Hart    Charles  Halton  l 

Sfrst.  Murdock   William  Crimans 

Martin  S.  Harrison   Griffin  Crafts 

Babe   '.  William  Garsan 

.Slats   George  Cow  ell  c 

Hi-s.  Morton   Isabelle  Winlocko  y 

Velma    Irene  Jones  ^ 

Liz    Mary  Stanber  C 

Billy  Flyiin   Jark  Roselei?h  £ 

Mar.v  Snnsliine  Fda  Hr'ineman 

Moonshine  Maffgry  Caroline  Morrison 

Go-to-Hell  Kitty   Stella  Larrimore  1 

One  judges  that  Miss  Watkins  has  < 
written  her  share  of  sob-sister  yams 
about  cunning  ingenues  who  came  forth 
spotless  from  quiet  convents  to  be  lured 
by  the  wliite  lights  and  the  jazz  age 
into  ways  of  error  until  came  the  day 
(sniff)  when  they  shot  their  beastly 
husbands  or  sugar  daddies.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  she  has  captured  the  raucous 
ballyhoo  of  the  big-time  American  mur- 
der trial  of  1928  and  converted  its 
shrieking  bunkum  into  a  comedy  which 
brings  repeated  gales  of  laughter. 

This  is  hardly  a  play  for  Nice  Nellies. 
It  is  coarse  and  outspoken,  and  is  not 
reassuring  to  the  poUyanna  press  agents 
of  this,  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
There  are  no  gratuitous  barbarisms, 
however,  and  one  even  experiences  at 
times  that  feeling  that  the  facts  are 
f  I  being  slightly  modified  for  the  sake  of 
any  Aunt  Sarah  who  may  come  with 
the  children  by  mistake. 

As  the  last  curtain  rises,  "Blonde 
Vamp  Shoots  Sugar  Daddy"  as  he  pre- 
pares to  leave  her  bedroom  with  the 
declaration  that  "he  is  through."  Her 
plodding,  devoted  husband  returns  home 
and  meets  police,  reporter,  and  assistant 
district  attorney  with  the  declaration 
that  he  killed  the  intruder.  This  is  soon 
discredited.  The  camera  men  arrive, 
the  enterprising  reporter  Jake  dubs  Roxie 
"the  prettiest  murderess  in  Cook  county" 
and  the  big  show  starts.  The  great 
criminal  lawyer  Billy  Flynn  takes  the 
case,  and  after  Amos,  the  bewildered 
pawn,  mortgages  his  future  to  pay  his 
fee,  proceeds  to  play  his  part  of  court- 
room impresario  through  the  riotous 
scenes  culminating  in  the  trial. 

The  lady  murderesses  in  the  Cook 
county  jail  primp  like  prima  donnas 
preparing  for  appearances  before  an  ad- 
miring public.  They  angrily  vie  with 
each  other  in  boasts  of  their  notoriety. 
Roxie,  now  a  heroine,  spends  her  time 
pasting  press  clippings  extolling  her 
beauty  and  telling  how  she  "werit 
wrong,"  posing  for  photographers,-  read- 
ing mash  notes  and  consuming  delica- 
cies sent  in  by  admirers.  They  treat 
with  scorn  a  maternal  Italian  woman 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  play  the  great 
"murder-your-man"  game  and  who 
couldn't  afford  a  good  lawyer.  And 
there  Miss  Watkins  writes  with  a 
straight  face  for  the  only  time  in  the 
play  She  pauses  for  a  brief  moment 
of  bitter  contrast,  then  rushes  on  with 
the  uproarious  burlesque  of  the  trained 
seals  and  trick  elephants  of  the  court- 
room. _     ,  .  ,  ., 

Miss  Larrimore  and  Mr.  Roseleigh,  the 
pretty  defendant  and  her  lawyer,  are 
the  outstanding  figures  of  the  play. 
They  are  most  amusing  in  the  scene  in 
the  anteroom  of  the  court  when  he  gives 
her  final  instructions  for  playing  the 
part  of  trusting  and  wounded  woman- 
hood. Mr.  .Roseleigh.  whom  many  will 
remember  as  Capt.  Flagg,  is  superb  in 
his  cynical  and  spirited  "playing  within 
the  play."  H.  P.  m 


CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

Majestic — "Good  News,"  Schwab 
and  Mandel  musical  of  college  life. 
Fourth  week. 

Tremont— "Hit  The  Deck,"  Vin- 
cent Youmans'  musical  comedy 
with  Louise  Groody,  Donald  Brian 
and  Stella  Mayhew. 

Wilbur— "Just  Fancy,"  Joseph 
Santley's  musical  production  with 
Mr.  Santley,  Ivy  Sawyer,  Ray- 
mond Hitchcock  and  others.  Last 
week. 

Copley — "The  Wrecker,"  Arnold 
Ridley's  exciting  melodrama.  Fifth 
week. 

Repertory— "School,"  revival  of  j 
i  Thomas  Robertson's  comedy  with 
I  Edith  Barrett  as  the  "BeUa."  Last 
iweek.  i 


"WITHIN  THE  UW 

SHUBERT  THEATRE  -'  Within  the 
Law,"  a  play  tn  four  acts,  by  Bayard 
IvelUer.    The  cast: 

Rifhard  Gilder  ^.  ,  '^'l?'"'",?;? 

IKdward  Gilder  William  (-""'•t'e  *h 

Joe    Garaon  Robert  "a'^*i'« 

Inspe.  lor  BtirUe  Berton  '  hurohlll 

Georre  Uemuresl  J  "''!' 

Kcldie  Gni,'u'«  Stanley  U)itan  ; 

Seret   (;a.^«idv    ..Philip  Heepe  , 

William  Irwin   Charlen  J.  Emmerleh 

Thoma"    Robert  tanden 

Mary  Turner:  Violet  Hemiii* 

4i."iB  Lviii-h    Frilii  Scheff 

Helen  MorrlV  Ruth  Shwle.v 

v^3  ,.^1^  M  ay  Robeon 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
continuing  popularity  of  this  well-re- 
membered play  if  the  reception  which 
its  "all-star  cast"  revival  at  the  Shu- 
taert.  last  night,  is  any  criterian.  Ap- 
plause was  incessant  and  the  number  of 
curtain  calls  almast  beyond  computa- 
tion. It  was  a  clean  cut,  vigorous, 
straight  from  the  shoulder  performance, 
too,  moving  swiftly  and  surely  from  one 
dramatic  climax  to  another  and  not 
blurring  a  single  point  in  transmission. 

The  story  of  "Within  the  Law,"  is 
entirely  devoid  of  the  complex.  Mary 
Turner,  a  salesgirl  in  a  department 
store,  falsely  accused  of  theft,  is  sent 
to  prison,  in  spite  of  her  desperate  ap- 
peal to  the  hard-hearted  Edward  Gilder, 
proprietor,  of  "The  Emporium,"  who  is 
determined  to  "make  an  example"  of 
her. 

Released,  she  is  forced  out  of  one 
position  after  another  by  the  police  and 
Gilder,  and  then  determines  to  obtain 
revenge  by  becoming  the  clever  and  re- 
sourceful leader  of  a  band  of  crooks 
and  amassing  money  by  various  doubt- 
ful schemes,  all  conducted  shrewdly 
"within  the  law." 

The  highwater  mark  is  reached  when 
she  cajoles  Gilder's  idolized  son  into  a 
marriage  and  flings  him,  in  contempt, 
at  his  father's  feet.  It  Is  a  breathless  j 
moment.  The  fact  that  in  the  subse- 
quent acts  the  young  man  shows  that 
there  is  really  something  in  him  and  j 
eventually  wins  the  girl's  heart  so  that 
all  ends  happily  does  not  dull  its  keen 
edge. 

Violet  Heming,  familiar  here  as 
George  Arliss'  leading  lady  and  in 
many  other  roles,  lived  up  to  the  tradi- 
tion established  by  Jane  Cowl,  years 
ago.  She  acted  with  restrained  effec- 
tiveness and  in  her  big  scene,  where  her 
revenge  on  Gilder  is  apparently  com- 
plete, placed  a  shaft  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  target. 

Robert  Warwick,  as  Joe  Carson,  the 
I  forger,  carried  off  a  large  share  of  the 
1  honors,  especially  in  his  confession  of 
the  slaying  of  "English  Eddie,"  the  stool 
pigeon.  Charles  Ray  stepped  from  the 
moving  picture  screen  back  on  to  the 
boards,  ;to  the  evident  and  vociferous 
deUght  of  a  regiment  of  admirers. 
William  Courtleigh,  the  veteran  of  a 
thousand  theatrical  performances, 
played  the  wicked  .shop  keeper  with 
great  success  and  Berton  Churchill 
scored  another  hit  as  the  bullying  police 
inspector. 

Fritzi  Scheff  showed  that  she  could 
star  in  other  fields  than  opera  and  as 
Aggie  the  pickpocket,  gave  a  finished 
bit  of  comedy  characterization.  May 
Robson  contributed  a  delicious  bit  as 
the  elderly  secretary  and  the  others  in 
the  long  cast  fitted  admirably  into  the 
general  picture. 

"Within  the  Law"  gives  you  three 
hours  of  one  continuous,  breath  taking 
thrill,  so  competently  and  realistically 
done  that  the  theatre  disappears  from 
consciousness  altogether.       J.  E.  P. 

THE  CROWD' COMES" 

"The  Crowd,"  a  film  drama  ■written 
by  King  Vidor  and  John  V.  A.  Weaver, 
directed  by  King  Vidor  and  presented 
at  the  State  Theatre  with  the  following 

5?f*'  Eleanor  Boardman 

Marr   •   .  .James  Murray 

J"nn  ;.'  Bert  Roach 

Bert  Freddie  Burke  Frederick 

I  Kwer.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.       - Mildred  Puter 

Once  in  a  while  a  great  film  is  made. 
'  *The  Crowd"  is  one  of  these.  It  is  too 
I  bad  that  King  Vidor  had  to  change  the 
lending  of  this  film  from  the  one  he 
1  wished  to'  show,  or  rather,  it  is  too  bad 
that  Boston  audiences  were  not  able  to 
take  the  natural  ending  of  so  good  a 
ipicture. 

There  are  many  who  will  see  this  film 
who  will  think  it  too  truthful  for  com- 
fort. King  Vidor  has  caught  the  pulse 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Family,  strug- 
gling to  raise  their  family,  quarreling  and 
making  up  again,  drifting  on  dreams, 
the  dreams  of  "when  my  ship  comes 
meeting  tragedy  and  Uvmg,  just  hving 

'Tut^ltt'fn-kno.nng  people  lor 
.^'hat  they  are.  King  Vidor  has  shaped 
his  drama.  His  youirg  husband  is_  played 
by  James  Murray.  This  is  his  nrst  big 
cart;.  Tliere  has  seldom  been  a  better 
study,  a  portraiture  ^^an 


UK 


tills  ■•■ui'.known"  has  given.  He  is  pic- 
tured as  a  likeable,  attractive  sort, 
drifting  along  pleasantly,  not  under- 
taking the  responsibilities  of  his  family 
seriously.  ,      ,         „  j 

His  wife,  played  by  Eleanor  Board- 
man,  is  loyal  and  fine  and  yet  I^jr. 
Vldor  makes  her  human.  After  the 
first  few  months  of  her  marriage  she  be- 
romes  dowdy.  At  times  she  rebels  at 
the  work  she  has  to  do  but  in  spite  of 
Ihe  grinding  necessity  which  keeps  these 
two  fighting  ior  their  existence,  in  the 
face  of  tragedy,  only  the  one  can  con- 
.sol  the  other. 

A  picture  of  this  kind  must  have  its 
emotional  climaxes.  Perhaps  the  first 
of  these  is  when  the  young  wife  is 
driven  by  continual  bitterness  to  threat- 
en to  leave.  She  doesn't.  Scenes  of  this 
kind  usually  banal — or  worse,  are 
'handled  in  this  picture  with  delicate 
realism,  if  delicacy  may  be  joined  toi 
realism. 

There  Is  another  when  the  boy  has 
given  up  his  job  and  does  not  try  to 
succeed  at  the  others,  when  she  tells 
him  she  would  rather  see  him  dead.  He 
leaves  the  house  when  his  young  son, 
sensing  something  wrong,  trots  by  his 
father's  side  and  makes  small  kindly 
overtures  to  liim.  The  man  tries  to 
commit  suicide  but  hasn't  the  nerve 
and  in  the  rebound  of  his  nerves  and 
feelings  goes  and  gets  the  first  job  he 
has  had  for  months. 

There  are  many  shadings  of  scene 
and  character  we  are  unable  to  discuss 
here.  May  we  repeat  that  the  next  time 
a  film  of  this  calibre  is  given  us,  Bos- 
ton will  be  considered  strong  enough, 
wise  enough  and  intelligent  enough  to 
have  the  original  film,  and  not  handed 
a  final  gulp  of  soothing  syrup. 

C.  M.  D. 

NANCE  Om  ON 
B.  F.  KHTH'S  BILL 

The  progi-am  this  week  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  holds  much  hilarity,  and 
is  balanced  nicely  by  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  "The  Lily,"  in  which  Nance 
O'Neil  is  the  centre  of  interest.  The 
chosen  scene  presents  the  family  of  De 
Maigny  at  home  and  in  violent  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  youngest  daughter's 
relations  to  a  married  neighbor.  The 
old  father,  having  denounced  the  girl, 
is  suddenly  faced  by  the  opposition  of 
the  old  maid  sister,  Odette,  who  is  de- 
termined that  her  sister  shall  not  shrivel 
Into  oblivion  like  herself.    Miss  O'Neil 
plays  Odette  intensely,  sincerely  and 
nobly,  only  to  leave  the  audience  wish- 
ing there  were  more  for  her  to  say  in 
that  low,  reverberant  voice  of  hers. 
Among  the  humorous  acts,  there  are 
"Itwo  that  shine  forth  with  originality 
and  wit.    Gracie  Deagon  and  Charlie 
i  Cannefax  in  their  "original  smart  com- 
'  edy  offering,"  called  forth  such  up- 
Iroarious  laughter  that  the  act  was  al- 
Imost  stopped.     And  Jim  Mc"Wilhams 
I  was  unceasingly  entertaining,  but  inost 
especially  so    when   with  appropriate 
gestures  and  manerisms  he  parodied  a 
political  convention  speech,  parodied  it 
so  well  that  even  a  politician  might 
have  been  amused. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  equally  good, 
notably  "The  Blue  Slickers,"  a  number 
which  holds  some  excellent  comedy 
dancing,  and  Stanley  Rogers,  female  im- 
personator, who,  with  Jay  Brennan, 
breaks  out  with  a  new  "Margie."  Some 
clever  acrobatics  by  Lucas  and  Lillian, 
and  silk  hat  confusion  by  Paul  Nolan 
complete  a  most  amusing  evening. 

E.  ttt 

"SKYSCRAPER" PLEASES 
AT  BOSTON  THEATRE 

Film  Drama  Starring  William  Boyd 
Amuses  Audience 
"Skyscraper,"  a  film  drama  starring  | 
•William   Boyd,    directed    by  Howard 
Hlggin,  is  presented  by  Pathe  at  the 
Keith-Albee  Boston  Theatre  this  week. 
Others  in  the  cast  are  Alan  Hale,  Sue! 
Carol  and  Alberta  Vaughn. 

If  one  is  '  interested  in  seeing  how 
casual  film  players  can  be  when  acting 
on  the  skeleton  of  a  skyscraper.  If  one] 
is  a  great  believer  In  everything  put| 
before  them  on  the  screen,  then  "Sky- | 
scraper"  may  offer  an  agi'eeable  hours 
entertainment.  The  film  was  evidently 
inspired  for  that  purpose  and  witn 
•William  Boyd  and  Alan  Hale  actmg 
like  a  couple  of  young  puppies  many 
feet  in  the  air;  with  AlberU  Vaughn 
and  Sue  Carol  as  chorus  girls,  occupy- 
ing their  leisure  moments  at  Coney 
Island;  with  subtitles  which  almost  any 
one  would  not  have  left  in  a  modern 
screen  play,  it  winds  its  course. 
The  plot  is  negligible,  the  du-ector  am- 
bitious, so  what  could  the  poor  actors 
do?  Most  of  the  audience  found  "Sky- 
scraper" very  amusing, 
^^ndeville  and  short  screen  subjects 
,  the  rest  of  the  bill. 


li'SPEEDY'  PLAYING 


"Speedy,"  Harold  Lloyd  s  newliISiWe: 
13  playing  at  five  theatres,  the  Fenway, 
on  Massachusetts  avenue,  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Olympia.  the  ScoUay  Square 
Olympia,  the  Capital  in  Allston  and 
the  Central  Square  Theatre  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

One  can  always  expect  an  enter- 
taining motion  picture  from  Harold 
Lloyd  and  one  is  seldom,  if  ever,  dis- 
appointed. "Speedy"  is  up  to  the  Lloyd 
standard  in  every  way.  The  film  was 
photographed  in  New  York. 

Most  of  the  recent  Lloyd  films  havei 
been  as  carefully  thought  out  as  cross- 
word puzzles,  a  "gag"  every  inch  and 
on  that  net  work  the  action  is  built. 
Altliough  Harold  Lloyd  is  himself  gifted 
with  the  rare  talent  of  spontaneity,  it  is, 
draped  over  the  skeleton  the  gag-man 
provides  and  the  bones  of  the  skeleton; 
will  rattle.  The  pleasant  part  of  it  allj 
is  that  one  does  not  mind.  The  swift- 
ness of  action,  the  cleverness  of  the 
star  and  his  sheer,  undiluted  nerve  are 
pleasantly  breath-taking.  „ 
"Speedy"  is  the  boy's  name.  His, 
adeptness  is  shown  in  losing  and  finding 
Jobs,  in  shuffling  sodas,  in  driving  taxi- 
cabs  and  in  bringing  the  old  horse-car  : 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  New 
York  to  its  own  little  route  and  so  sav- 
ing the  franchise— or  some  such. 

There  are  scenes  in  Coney  Islana. 
These  were  photographed  last  Labor 
Day.    Babe  Ruth  has  a  part  in  the 
film.    "Speedy,"  not  having  good  luck 
in  getting  taxi  customers,  reads  that 
the  ball -player  Is  going  to  distribute 
baseballs  at  an  orphanage  and  takes 
himself  hither  to  behold  his  idol.  The 
subsequent  scenes  when  "Speedy  di'ives 
Babe  Ruth  to  the  ball  park  are  among 
the  most  amusing  in  the  film.  Aniong 
is  used  advisedly;  it  would  be  hard  to  ^ 
pick  the  best  and  there  is  no  worst.  , 
There  are  thugs,  a  rough  and  tumble  . 
fight,  a  kindly  old  man  who  owns  the  j 
horse-car  wiiich  must  be  kept  running 
at  least  once  in  every  24  hours  and  he 
has  an  attractive  grand-daughter;  there  [ 
is  a  corporation  that  would  swallow  the  : 
horse-car — if  it  weren't  for  "Speedy";  [ 
and,  even  a  better  than  average  dog  to  ■ 
aid  in   the  hunt  of  the  kidnapped 
horse-car  and  aid  its  triumphant  re-  , 
turn.  ,   ,  ,        ^  '< 

"Speedy"  is  excellent  entertainment. 


THE  BETTER  ROAD 
(ror  as  the  'World  Wart) 
Today  I  followed  the  road  that  goes 

Over  the  hill  to  the  west; 
Beyond  the  wood  it  crossed  a  brook, 
The  road  that  seemed  the  best. 

It  lingered  round  an  old  farmstead 

As  if  it  fain  would  stay. 
Then  up  a  hill  and  down  a  hill,  1 
■Winding  away  and  away. 

At  dusk  I  took  the  home  road,  ; 

For  I  had  roamed  my  fill, 

And  good  in  truth  it  was  to  see  j 

The  house  that  stands  on  the  hill.  , 

0  sweet  is  the  call  of  the  road 
Faring  to  scenes  that  are  new. 

But  dearer  still  is  the  road  that  leads. 
Home  of  my  heart,  to  you. 

DOROTHA  HILL 

1  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  only 
I  reason  a  woman  has  tx>  work  Is  because 
IshVhas  got  a  husband-Councillor 
1  Stone.  ^  

I     "Pussle  Foote"  sends  to  The  Herald 
'  this    advertisement    of  a  Precocious 
Pedagogue  published  in    the  Private 
School  News: 

"Teacher     of    mathematics  grade, 
through  college  preparation.  Successful 
experience  as  private  tutor  and  teacher.  ) 
A  B    H     Sophie    Newcomb  College, 
1905;"  A.  M.  Columbia.  5  years  of  age.. 
Salary  with  living  $1600."  j 

'•METICULOUS"  1 

As  the  •World  'Wags:  i 
Why  all  this  rumpus  and  row  about  I 
the  use  of  the  word  "meticulous?"  If 
I  write  "He  was  meticulous  in  his  dress" 
or  "meticulous  in  his  speech,"  my  edi- 
tor shakes  his  head  aj,  me  sadly  and 
tells  me  to  consult  my  Fowler,  Well, 
Fowler  has  his  crochets  like  Richard 
Grant    White.       He  has  a    prejudice  | 
against  "meticulous"  and  won't  use  it 
when  it  means  the  exact  thing  he  has 
I  in  mind,  namely,  "fussiness;     for  i 
1  "fussiness"   is  not  the  equivalent  of 
'"anxious  care"  I  dont  know  what  is. 
lit  has  a  sense  which  is  not  conveyed 
Ibv  the  words  "scrupulous"  and  -  punc- 
tilious "    A    man    may    be  "scrupu- 
lous" in  matters  of  morals  and  "punc- 
tilious" in  matters  of  manners;  he  is 
meticulous   in   little   things;    for  ex- 
ample when  he  becomes  wretched  if  his 


tie  and  his  socks  don't  match.  A 
Is  meticulous  when  she  won  t    et  hei 
,  husband  smoke  in  the  house  lest  he 
smell  up  the  curtains,  or  He  down  in 
I  hTs  nn^dV  boots  on  a  freshly  ^adf  "P 
bed    Anyhow,  "meticulous"  is  In  all  the 
dfctionaries  of  good  standing   it  is  a 
eood  word  to  use  at  times,  and  I  pro 
n^e  to  employ  it  when  it  comes  handy, 
?v1n  though  I  fall  foul  of  the  meticulous 
Fowler.  w.  r,.  • 


Never  mind  about  Mr.  Fowler  To 
beg^n  with  the  Latin  '•meticulosus  -it 
fs  not  Ciceronian  La  in,  by  the  way- 
means    "fearful,"    'timid      and  by 
metonvmy    "terrible,"    "horrible.  it 
^onta^n"  no  idea  of  extreme  care  o 
punctiliousness.      When  ■■meticulous' 
came  into  the  English  language  in  the 
iX  century  the  only  me^^ing  wa  : 
"fearful"    or    "timid."      Sir  Thomas 
Browne  spoke  of  "melancholy  and  me- 
Uculous  heads."    About  100  years  ago 
the  word  appeared  in  Blackwood  s  Mag- 
,  azine  with  the  meaning  ''over  scrupu- 
lous "  "over  careful  about  minute  de- 
'  tails'."'  In  this  sense  the  word  has  not 
I  been  used  freely  or  often  by  English 
(writers  of  repute;  by  the  great  majority 
'  of  them  it  has  not  so  been  used  at 
■  all.— Ed. 


.  As  the  World  Wags: 

I'm    wondering    if    Sandy's  ghaist 
could    slide    by    unbeknown,  because, 
you  see,  Sandy's  ghaist  has  been  tak-  j 
ing-on  something  awfu'  lately — a-slith-  j 
ering   and   a-sllding,    and  a-writhing 
and   a-ranting.    All   the  shades  and 
bogles  gathered  around  to  ask  what  it 
was  that  caused  the  ghaist  to  be  so 
unco    troubled,    and    Sandy's  bogle 
moaned,  "It  is  my  Annie  at  my  bury-  i 
ing,  ye  km.    She  maun  buy  a  bricht 
new  s\iit  jn.st  to  lay  out  my  corp.se  in." 
"But,  mon,"  says  f;no^h:r  ghaist,  "the 
little  woman  nae  dor.bt  wisht  to  see  ye 
at  best  at  the  last  time."  "I  ken  that," 
sighs  the  ghaist  of   Sandy,  "but  she 
dinna  need  buy  a  suit  wj'  twa  pairs  o' 
breeks." 

HORATIO  THE  EDUCATED  TRAMP. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

All  that  is  gold  does  not  glitter. 
It  Is  said  that  the  radio  Is  a  bless- 
ing because  every  home  can  have  one. 
That  is  just  the  trouble. 

Because  the  bottom  can  not  be  seen 
does  not  mean  the  water  is  deep.  It 
may  be  muddy. 

It  is  too  bad  that  women's  feet  are 
growing  larger.  The  subways  are  al- 
ready crowded. 

Men  scare  themselves  to  death  with 
toy  monsters  of  their  own  making. 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel  or  a 
marriage.  The  latter  being  a  serial 
.  form  of  the  first. 

For  some  there  is  no  greater  pleas- 
ure in  life  than  proving  it  isn't  worth 
living. 

A  flower  in  the  buttonhole  keeps  away 
seductive  fingers. 

There  are  enough  round  holes  for 
round  pegs  and  enough  square  holes 
for  square  pegs,  but  where  will  oddly 
shaped  pegs  find  the  proper  shaped 
holes? 

■When  a  person's  head  rules  his  heart 
It  is  usually  a  case  of  too  little  heart 
and  not  too  much  head. 

The  Bohemian  has  wit  but  never  a 
sense  of  humor. 

Of  modern  novels:  most  people  would 
like  to  say  bright  things  but  they  can 
not  think  of  them.  They  read  the 
novels.  A  few  people  can  think  of 
bright  things  after  it  is  too  late.  They 
wife  the  novels. 

FROM  A  YOUNG  MAN'S  CUFF. 


Ariette  du  Painasso  Conlu.so,  Oirtk, 
Un  Certo  non  so  che,  Vivaldi;  Pastorale, 
Verachini;  La  Fontaine  du  Czar.skoye-  | 
Zelb  Cui;  L'Intruse,  Fevrier;  II  Nelge.  i 
Bemberg;   O  Dolce  Concento,  Mozart 
(with  flue  obbligato) ;  Schneeglockchen,  | 
Standchen,  Schumann;  GeheimM,  Die  ,1 
Post,  Schubert;  My  Lovely  pel'/;' ^onro.  I 
The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  A,r  A^ne  , 
Spring  Dropped  «^  Song  Into  My  Heart, 
Fenner;  Un  Voce  Poco  Fa,  I^oss'"'- 

A  highly  individual  singer  Miss  Ben- 
neche  showed  herself  last  night.  By  no 
mea'l^'at  her  ease,  probably  she  never  | 
did  herself  full  justice.  She  has  defects 
in  her  voice  obvious  to  the  dullest  ear.  j. 
She  employs  a  method  of  technique  . 
which  lays  her  open  to  the  censure  of  1 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  singing  tribe— 
though  Ihey,  to  be  sure,  are  always  the  : 
most  censorious,    Her  manner  on  the 
I  podium,  lurlhermore,  .she  l«ts  becoin.' . 
I  more  exuberant  thai,  all   lasles  find  [ 
'  agreeable.  .  ., 

Granting,  however,  a  voice  oddly  un- 
even and  technical  faults  of  a  serious 
nature,  the  fact  remains  that  Miss  Ben-  . 
neche  sang  certain  so^ss^  admiiably  | 
She  has  rhythm  in  her  favor,  an  in-  ,  j 
cisfveness  of'rhythm  that  lent  an  arnaz- 
1  ine  authority  to  her  delivery  of  Mozart  s  « 
1  thime,  and,'  pecuUar    technique  not- 
■  withstanding,  brilliancy  to    his    "orld  j 
variations,  a  hint    at  the  gfand  air  A 
touch  of  the  fitting  c°'"edy-few  so 
pranos  so  much  as  guess  at  its  existence 
she  had  ready  for  Rossini's  cavatlna_ 
R  was    n  songs,  though,  c\sa,x  of 

lianas  song  she  sang  with  rare  beai  ty 
of  Dlirasing,  with  excellent   one.    \y  1  th 
traeic   power   and   poetic   Imagina tion 
she  made  the  meaning  felt  of  Maeter- 
linckT  verse,  in  Fevrier's  song  And 
Bemberg's  song  she  had  the  good  taste  | 
—It  is  rare— not  to  hurry.  i 
She  sang,  at  her  best,  so  we  1,  it  Is  to 
he  honed  Miss  Benneche  will  care  to 
Sve  arfothei-  recital  in  Boston,  when 
comiitions  perhaps  will  be  more  favoi-  . 
able    If  so  prav  let  her  secure  again 
the  services  of  Mr.  Laurent  and  Mr.  | 
Kostelanetz.   f^^'  "' 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  mechanical. 
Now,  while  we  are  not  less  spiritual 
than  we  were,  we  are,  without  a  doubt, 
more  inclined  to  machinery  .  .  . 
But  there  is  something  wrong  with  that 
statement,  I  do  believe,  because  there 
can  be  only  100  per  cent,  of  anything— 
what  percentage  we  give  over  to  cog  and 
wheel  must  necessarily  be  knocked  oft| 
the  incorporeal.  .  .  .  And  I  guessi 
I'd  better  start  this  thing  all  over:  A 
lady  called  a  taxi  to  take  her  to  church. 
"1  shall  need,"  she  said,  to  her  husband, 
who  was  deep  in  the  Sunday  paper, 
"75  cents  for  the  taxicab  and  25  centsi 
for  the  collection."  "I  don't  suppose, 
suggested  her  good  and  faithful  spouse, 
dragging  a  dollar  from  his  pocket,  "'that 
you  ever  thought  of  taking  a  street  car 
to  church?"  "Aw,  now,  duckypie,"  cooed 
the  wife,  "you  know  very  well  we  never 
In  our  lives  put  more  than  a  quarter  on! 
the  plate."  ORACLE. 

THE  ART  OF  DEFINITION 

(Chamber's  Diotionar.v,  inor>) 
Finger  nail:  "One  of  the  flattened. 
Plastic,  horny  plates  placed  as  protec- 
tive coverings  on  the  dorsal  surfRce  ol 
lh3  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
ind  toes." 

RITA  BENNECHE 

Rita  Benneche,  soprano,  with  the  help 
of  Georges  Laurent,  flutist,  and  An'ircw 
Kostelanetx,  accomnanist,  sang  this  pro- 
gram last  night  in  .Jordan  hall: 


ROSAPONSELLE 

il^^'^t^^alfer  forthe  «  of  Uic  | 
Florence  Cntteiiton  League.  Mr.  Sluait 

nef'^r^iu-5;^mr^at<^-V^g,^ 
a'  Pa^torel    Wagner,  Traume;  Delibes, 
^es'^'de  Caiix;  Venii,  ana  Ernar^ 
Involami,  from  "Emam  ,„Bi^et,  ana 
Habanera    from    ''Carmen      (by  re 
niiMtl  •     Winter     Watts,    Wings     oi  . 
St:'  Sadero  lullaby;  Frank  Forge, 

^°^^r^  loss  p?ay"ed  Beethoven,  German 

-is^im^^^^'o^fLrspS! 

dance;  Strauss-Schutt,  waltz  tales  of 
the  Vienna  woods. 

There  are  Several  things  ^hich  con- 
tribute to  the  pleasure  of  a  recital  of 
songs  by  Miss  Ponselle.  One,  no  doubt 
s  the  beautiful  quality  ;;ev  voice  and 
its  extraordinary  range.  Anothei  is  tne 
masterful  control  she  exerts  over  it, 
?nd  iren  more  pleasant  to  contemplate 
tr,  listen  to  and  to  acknowledge  is  tne 
g°rea  intelligence  with  ^vhich  she  gwes 
Ivery  note,  every  tone,  every  woid  a 

■"The?! ■  is  no  sawdust  falling  from 
MirPonselle's  Pleasant  lip.s  instead  o 
words.  There  are  words.  Words  tnai 
mean  things,  words  ^h'^XXfhought 
gether  make  a  song,  a  song  with  thougnt 
Attached  to  it  painlessly  and  couplec 
with  excellent  vocal  equipment,  inai 
would  seem  to  be  enough  for  one  mor- 
Tal  but  Miss  Ponselle  is  also  handsome 
tfhe  knows  that  the  red  rose  at  th 
c^rve  of  her  neck  is  beguiling,  but  nol 
enough  so  that  one  is  lost  among  de^ 
tails.    The  picture  is  lovely  and  the 

"'^There  ar^'mose  who  consider  Mlsi 
Ponselle  an  extremist.  They  wouM 
father  she  would  sing  her  songs  witM 
out  closing  her  eye?,^  or  acting  in  th^ 


out  Closing  nci  -  _rp-;t  sUge 

it  would  be  imposs^le    o  ^bei^  me.ely 
^th'Jlfr  in^n^^r^,  this^.  easi^ 
seen,  and  when  the  ^ong  i-^  there  sn 
give;  it  all  of  her  great  eneigV;  ^vom 

Carmen  singing  a  lullabV-  j^,^, 
A  briUia^t  ..tl^'l'l""  t^'^^  accom- 
Ponselle's  recital.  Stuart  «o.s. 
panied  her  -well.  '-_^^' 


stupid,  nonsensical  music  has  driven 
thousands  of  people  out  of  tlie  cliurch. 
...  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  a  great 
composer  of  comic  opera,  but  in  church 
music  he  never  wrote  anything  worth  a 
cuss. — Dr.  Edward  Bairstow,  organist  of 
York  Minster. 

Gertrude  Ehrhart,  soprano,  accompa- 
nied by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  will  sing  in 
Jordan  hall  tonight  songs  by  .Stradella, 
Scarlatti,  Haydn,  Schubert,  Schumann 
I  Robert  and  Clara),  Strauss,  Tansman, 
ProkofieEf,  Hindemith,  Goossens,  Slonim- 
tsky,  Gliere,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Gaubert, 
jSzulc,  R.  Hammond,  Warlock,  Gadman. 
[also  an  old  English  song,  "Sweet  Lily  of 
[the  Valley,"  arranged  by  Luckstone. 

The  postponed  concert  of  Marian 
iRenza,  soprano,  and  Ralph  Leopold, 
'pianist— Hazel  Jean  Kirk,  violinist,  as- 
sisting; Diana  Kasner  Neumann,  accom- 
panist—will  take  place  in  Jordan  hall 
tomorrow  night.  Miss  Renza:  Elsa's 
I  dream,  from  "Lohengrin, ".iind  songs  by 
'  Sarti,  Mozart,  Bach,  Bach-Gounod 
Rabey,  Tosti,  G.  Ross,  Josten,  Curran, 
McKhiny,  Woodman.  Piano  pieces  by 
Bach-Tausig,  Chopin,  Jongen,  Dohnanyi, 
Arensky,  Rachmaninoff  and  a  transcrip- 
tion of  Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries." 

An  English  diarist  wrote  on  Feb.  3, 
l^'oo,  this  entertaining  note: 

"Yes,  your  informant  is  quite  right. 
Patti's  third  choice  is,  I  hear,  a  man  of 
excellent  family  and  agreeable  manners, 
thniigh  a  masseur  by  profession.  She 
nmrried  the  Marquess  de  Caux,  so  I 
remember  my  father  telling  me,  to  get 
away  from  Strakosch,  her  brother-m- 
law  and  agent,  who  was  as  grasping  as 
!De  Caux  was  greedy.  De  Caux  was,  I 
thmk,  a  sort  of  extra-equerry  to  the 
Emperor,  and  promised  Adelina  she 
would  be  received  in  due  form  at  the 
Tuileries,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  hap- 
pened. He  glued  her  to  the  stage,  and 
spent  her  earnings,  and  when  they 
separated  he  even  claimed  half  her  furs 
land  she  had  to  buy  them  back. 

"Nicojlnl  was  the  son  of  a  pastry 
cook,  and  never  adapted  himself  to  the 
amenities  of  life  in  a  Welsh  castle. 
S.  was  staying  at  Oraig-y-nos  for  a 
jso-called  shoot,  and  after  a  very  Ineffec- 
itive  day,  two  keepers,  dressed  some- 
thing like  piquers,  marched  round  the 
dinner  table  carrying  shoulder-high  a 
basket,  decorated  with  ribbons,  from 
which  peeped  the  beaks  of  two  birds. 
(Nicolini  rose  to  his  feet  and  solemnly 
jgave  the  toast  of  'Vive  la  sport,'  while 
Ian  orchestrion  played,  as  a  suitable  ac- 
companiment, 'John  Peel.'  " 

He  might  have  added  that,  entertain- 
ing at  the  Welsh  castle,  Nicolini  offered 
his  guests  cigars  of  an  inferior  brand, 
while  he  himself  gayly  smoked  those  of 
a  fine  quahty. 

The  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments 
(Paris),  which  will  play  music  by  old 
masters  in  the  first  half  of  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  next  week,  some  years 
ago  gave  concerts  in  Jordan  hall,  one 
in  Symphony  hall,  and  played  in  one  or 
two  private  houses. 

Sometimes  it  seems  a  pity  the  Wag- 
ner's "Parsifal"  ever  set  out  from  Bay- 
reuth  on  its  Journey  through  the  world. 
As  an  opera  and  not  a  sacred  stage 
festival  play  it  is  so  fragile,  so  preten- 
tious and  so  undramatic  that  the 
reverent  Wagnerite  (if  there  be  any 
left)  must  wish  that  it  were  forever 
reserved  for  the  Pestspielhaus  and  that 
inner  circle  which  can  accept  Wagner's 
theories  of  redemption  in  perfect  seri- 
ousness.— New  York  Sun. 


first  time  in  Boston;  Rinisky-Korsa- 
kov's  "Russian  Easter"  and  the  overture 
to  "Rlenzi." 


Josef  Hofmann  at  his  recital  in  Sym- 
phony hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  will 
play  Beethoven's  "Appassionata"  sonata, 
Rubinstein's  version  of  Beethoven's 
march  from  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  De-  | 
bussy's  Soiree  en  Grenade,  Godow.sky's  ' 
arrangement  of  the  waltz  from  Johann 
Strauss's  "Bat"  and  the  24  preludes  of 
Chopin. 

Next  Monday  evening  in  -^mphony 
hall  "Negro  Rural  Life"— folk  songs 
and  interpretative  (iances — will  be  per- 
formed by  students  from  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  school.  Sedalia,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Worcester,  soprano,  will 
sing  in  Jordan  hall  next  Monday  night. 

Next  Tuesday  evening  the  People's 
Choral  Union  will  give  a  concert  in 
Jordan  hall. 

The  Symphony  hall  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  on  April  22  will  be  given  by 
Leff  SibiriakofT,  bass-baritorte.  Songs 
by  Dargomizhsky,  Borodin,  Arenski,  Do- 
brovelski,  Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  Moussorg- 
sky,  Rubinstein,  Tchaikovsky,  Nicolas 
Slonimsky  will  play  music  by  Mous- 
sorgsky  and  ProkofiefT. 


An  unusual  concert  will  be  given 
next  Tuesday  evening  at  "Our  The- 
atre," 357  Charles  street,  by  Norma 
Jean  Erdmann,  soprano;  Laning  Hum- 
phrey, baritone,  and  Raymond  Coon, 
pianist.  The  first  half  of  the  program 
will  Include  songs  either  written  or  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare.  The  latter  half 
will  represent  the  advanced  school  of 
present-day  composers. 

"SCHOOL" 

Notes  and  Lines: 
One  of  the  first  programs  in  my  scrap 

book  started  when  I  was  a  small  boy  

was  one  of  "School"  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  dated  March  25,  1875,  with  the 
following  cast: 

t^Ph  i^?^  Poyntz   Charles  Barron 

Lord  Arthur  Beaufoy   W    H  Criao 

I  Dr.  Smcliffe,  E.  F^'McCIaimin 

Beau  FarintOBh  w.  J.  LeMoyne 

M^  Krux  J.  Burrows  ' 

iVauffhn   c.  S.  Mason 

Mrs.  butcliffe  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent 

Bella...  MiS3  Annie  Clarke 

Naomi  Tiffhe  Mary  Cary 

and  the  best  known  of  the  "girls"— 
Fannie  Skerrett  (Mrs.  R.  P.  McClannin) 
Amy  Ames,  Josie  Browne,  Kitty  No^an 
(Kate  Ryan)  and  Aadie  Hart.  I  spoke 
to  Mr.  Jewett  several  years  ago  when  he 
had  the  Copley  suggesting  that  he  pro- 
duce "School,"  but  he  said  it  was  too 
old-fashioned.  Old  Eccles  in  "Caste"  was 
William  Warren's  last  part  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  and  it  was  said  that  he 
never  entered  the  theatre  after  that 
night— May  12,  1883.  JAB 


CLOCK.S 
There's  nothing  mocks 
Us  like  our  clocks. 
They're  always  wrong; 
They  hurry  so, 
Or,  quite  too  slow, 
They  drag  along. 

A  moment's  pleasure, 
An  hour  of  leisure 
They  snatch  away 
With  haste,  undue, 
Yet  loiter  through 
The  toilsome  day. 

Too  fast  .  .  .  too  slow  .  ,  , 
Too  loud  .  .  .  too  low  .  .  t 

From  shelf  and  tower. 
Too  slow,  too  fast, 
Until,  at  last. 
The  zero  hour. 
There's  nothing  mocks 
Us  like  our  clocks. 

— EOLTTS. 


The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra's  concert  in  New  York  tonight 
will  comprise  Hill's  new  symphony,  a 
concert  by  CP.  E.  Bach  and  Beethoven's 

I  Fifth  symphony.  Saturday's  program 
includes  Lazar's  "Music  for  Orchestra," 
Schoenberg's  orchestration  of  two  choral 

j  preludes  by  J.  S.  Bach,  Stravinsky's 

I  "Fire  Bird"  suite  and  Beethoven's  Fifth 

j  symphony. 

I  Even  those  critics  who  originally  ac- 
icused  all  modern  music  of  being  insane 
and  illogical  nowadays  complain  that 
it  is  not  sufBciently  new.  Polytonalities, 
cross  rhythms— we've  heard  all  that  be- 
fore. They  might  just  as  well,  object  to 
a  C  major  chord  for  the  same  reason. 
The  value  of  new  music  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  technical  means  employed. — 
Aaron  Copland. 

The  Boston  Woman's  Symphony  or- 
chestra, Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  will 
give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall  next  Sat- 
urday night.  The  program  will  include 
a  symphony  in  D  major  by  Mozart; 
Glinka's  overture  to  "Ruslan  and  Lud- 
milla";  Leginska's  Fantasia  for  piano 
and  orchestra  (Ruth  Schugo,  pianist) — 


As  the  World  Wags: 

That  landlord  of  oures  has  got  a  hunch 
that  maybe  we  alnt  gonna  sign  a  new 
lease,  so  last  week  he  install.?  a  electric 
Ice  box.  Tha  thing  is  okay  as  far  as 
.saving  kale  on  buying  Ice  and  ritzing 
visiters  with  ice  cubes  in  their  gin 
bucks  Is  concerned,  but  tha  noiss  it 
makes  when  the  motor  is  running  wood 
drive  you  nutz.  If  it's  a  4  cylinder  job 
I  gotta  idea  that  3'^.^  of  them  aint  hit- 
ting.  Well,  there's  one  vacant  flat  in 
tha  building  an  last  night  tha  rent  hog 
was  showing  it  to  a  prospective  check-in. 
After  showing  him  tha  place,  he  drags 
him  ud  to  our  dump  to  see  tha  ice  chest 
wich  he  promises  to  also  put  in  the  va- 
cant flat.  Here's  where  me  and  tha  B. 
and  C.  get  a  laugh  that- darn  near  caved 
our  sides  in.  Tha  landlord  first  tells  tha 
prospect  that  he'd  save  at  least  7  bucks 
a  month  on  ice  and  tha  prospect  cups 
his  ears,  but  he  dont  seem  able  to  hear 
!  so  after  tha  landlord  repeated  it  3  times 
I  tha  guy  just  nods  his  head.  Thefl  it  was 
j  explained  that  there  woodn't  be  any  ice 
!  man  dirtying  up  tha  kitchen  floor  with 
I  myddy  shoes  and  again  tha  guy  gets 
I  this  repeated  an  hods  his  noodle  again, 
i  After  tha  ice  cube  arrangement  was 
I  praised  in  a  five  minute  speech,  the  gink 
I  taps  tha  landlord  on  tha  shoulder  and 
VO'nts  to  tha  parlor.    "CVhen  they  get 


there  tha  prospect  says  '"i  tiat  rotten  m: 
box  Is  makin  so  damn  much  noise  I  can  i 
hear  a  word  of  what  your  saying." 

J)VKE  BAKRAK. 

A  QUICK  LUNCH  DREAM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  my  wife  went  away  on  a  visit  I 
have  been  eating  at  cafeterias  and  quick 
lunch  places,  and.  last  night  I  dreamed 
a  dream: 

I  stood  at  the  cashier's  de.sk  of  Just 
such  a  cafeteria  with  a  punched  check 
in  my  hand.  Down  past  the  tiers  of 
glass  shelves  loaded  with  viands  I  saw 
a  sign  near  the  entrance:  "World  Cafe- 
teria—If you  don't  see  what  you  want, 
ask  for  it."  At  my  right  was  a  revolv- 
ing door  leading  to  a  sunny  street,  and 
a  .<;lgn  above  it  read:  "This  way  to 
Paradise  Hotel,  under  this  manage- 
ment; Milk  and  Honey  our  specialty." 
Back  of  me  a  gray-haired  elevator  man 
sat  reading  a  newspaper  at  his  car  door. 

A  glance  at  my  check  showed  It  per- 
forated at  the  highest  possible  amount, 
and  to  the  white-coated  cashier  I  pro- 
tested an  overcharge.  He  simimoned 
the  man  who  had  punched  it,  who  then 
.spoke  as  follows: 

"I've  been  watching  this  man  ever 
since  he  came  in.  The  doorman  heard 
him  mutter  something  about  'Eat  drink 
and  be  merry,'  as  he  came  in.  He 
passed  up  the  vegetable  soup  and  or- 
dered chicken  a  la  king  with  mashed 
potatoes.  He  didn't  want  the  rye  breard 
we  serve  free  and  insisted  on  paying 
extra  for  white  bread;  he  complained 
about  the  service  and  said  something 
about  'the  worst  of  all  posible  res- 
taurants.' I  told  him  it  was  the  only 
one  in  this  town.  He  finished  up  with 
two  orders  of  apple  pie,  doughnuts  and 
two  cups  of  black  coffee." 

The  cashier  turned  a  questioning  eye 
upon  me,  and,  vanquished,  I  sought 
change;  my  pockets  were  bare  of  cash. 
"I  didn't  brin^  my  money  with  me," 
said  I  to  the  cashier,  who,  I  now  ob- 
served, wore  a  round  cap  with  a  white 
edging  like  a  halo  And  I  started  for  the 
door  murmuring  that  "I'd  pay  the  charge 
tomorrow."  But  he  called  me  back  and 
asked  if  I  could  identify  myself.  Once 
more  I  searched  my  clothes,  but  all  I 
could  find  was  an  old  list  of  good  reso- 
lutions I  had  scribbled  down  and  for- 
gotten, and  a  court  summons  for  speed- 
ing. So  I  said  I  hadn't  any  identifica- 
tion. 

I  thought  the  halo  on  the  cashier's 
cap  grew  brighter  as  his  face  turned 
sterner,  and  he  rejoined:  , 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  you'll  have  to  see  j 
the  manager,  Mr.  Pluto,  downstairs."  , 

And  the  last  thing  I  heard  was  his  : 
calling  to  the  gray-haired  elevator  man :  : 
"Acheron,  take  this  gentleman  down  to 
the  grille." 

The  clang  of  the  elevator  door  across 
"ur  apartment  hallway  awoke  me,  and  a 
brisk  and  cheery  voice  sang  out:  "Going 
down!" 

Oh,  by  the  way,  I've  taken  to  a  light 
continental  breakfast  now;  Just  a  dish 
of  stewed  prunes  without  cream,  and  a 
couple  of  slices  of  rye  bread— no  biitter. 
And  I've  cut  out  the  coffee  for  good. 

UNUS  PLURIUM. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  man,  a 
very  earnest  and  erudite  young  man, 
who  wanted  to  write.  But  long  he  pon- 
dered ere  he  set  pen  to  paper,  for  these 
were  his  thoughts:  He  did  not  want  to 
write  the  obvious  and  the  banal  to 
amuse  a  horde  of  well  fed,  talking  child- 
j'men.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  write  the 
intricate  wisdom  that  clutters  pedantic 
minds  with  meaningless  facts  and  truths. 
I  To  humor,  to  cajole,  to  flatter— these 
things  he  detested.  Rather,  he  would 
look  at  people,  at  trees,  at  the  hills,  and 
'  sea  and  sky  ...  he  would  write  of 
the  life  he  had  lived  and  dreamed  of 
living.  This  he  did,  after  many  years, 
and  in  his  pages  there  lurked  the  exal- 
tation of  the  gods,  the  beauty  of  the 
poet,  the'  cryptic  s.vmbolism  of  the 
dreamer  .  .  .  and  the  utter  loveliness 
of  Impenetrable  night.  The  ink  was 
dried,  the  book  was  bound,  the  verdict 
was  awaited.  Man  opened  the  book. 
Man  read.  Man's  forehead  crinkled. 
Man  closed  the  book,  tossed  it  away  and 
said,  "Boloney!" 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Please  take  note  of  the  restrained  style 
of  the  editor  of  City  Club  Life,  describ- 
ing— oh,  no,  not  a  world-shattering 
earthquake  or  a  disastrous  tornado,  or 
the  Tenth  Avatar,  but  the  appearance 
of  a  lecturer  at  the  City  Club: 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  bil-  1 
lowing  tornadoes  of  applause  that  met ' 
Von  Luckner  and  roared  and  rushed 
over  the  auditorium,  and  roared  and 
rushed  again. 

"And  now  for  the  man  himself  and 
the  story  he  had  to  tell.  Powerful  in 
build,  quite  evidently  of  tremendous 
ph.vsical  strength,  he  radiates  and  ex- 
presses an  unusual  energy  and  feeling. 
But  behind  it  all  there  is  another  great 
reservoir  that  you  feel  is  untouched, 
untapped.  .  .  He  knows  how  to  make 
an  inflection  eloquent,  a  whisper  thril- 
ling, a  gesture  historic.  There  is  a  nar- 
rative in  one  droop  of  his  eyelid,  a  cyni- 
cal volume  In  the  curl  of  a  lip.^^atUe 


111  I  he  rlciiehiiig  ol  a  li.-  i,  a  iiomlly  on 
j  brotherluxKl  in  a  smile,  anticipation,  or 
I  retrospection,  or  both.  In  the  way  he 
•scratches  Ills  neck;  a  comedy  In  a  quiz- 
zical glance,  a  tragedy  in  a  tjesture.  He 
Is  keen,  he  is  shrewd,  he  ,s  romantic, 
he  is  sentimental.  ,  He  is  Al  kinds  of 
opposltes.  He  has  seen  life.  He  knows 
it.  He  likes  it.  He  knows  its  follies  and 
its  foibles.  But  he  likes  it.  He  is  an 
aristocrat  by  birth,  but  his  predominat- 
ing characteristic  Is  an  elemental  rug- 
gedness." 

I  wonder  what  the  editor  would  have 
I  left  to  say  If  he  were  describing  the 
Second  Coming.         JAMES  JONES. 

[GERTRUDE  EHRHART  i 

Last  night  in  Jordan  hall  Gertrude  I 
Ehrhart,  soprano,  sang  the  program,  to 
the  smart  accompaniments  of  Nicolas 
Slonimsky: 

'  Col  mio  sangue  comprerel,  A.  Strad- 
ella; Chi  vuole  innamorarsi,  Ales.sandro 
Scarlatti;  Trouble  du  coeur,  LuUy; 
Mermaid's  Song,  Haydn;  Auf  dem  Was- 
ser  zu  singen,  Schubert;  Mondnacht, 
Schmann;  Ich  stand  in  dunklen  Trau- 
men,  Clara  Schumann;  Standchcn, 
Strauss;  Sanima  Sammi,  from  "Japan- 
ese Melodies,"  Tansman;  Melodic  No.  1, 
Op.  35,  Prokoficff;  Pieta,  from  "Das 
Marienlebcn,"  Hindemith;  Philomel,  I 
Goossens;  Isle  of  Zanti,  Slonimsky;  , 
Dispersed  Are  the  Pearls,  I  Am  Here 
to  Bring  You  Greetings,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov; Sur  la  mer  au  pale  soleil,  Gau-  I 
bert;  J'ai  peur  d'un  baiscr,  Szulc;  At  a 
Window,  Richard  Hammond;  Colum- 
bines, I  Owe  a  Debt  to  a  Monkey,  Nico- 
las Slonimsky;  Spring  Song,  from 
"Shanewis,"  Cadman. 

A  commendable  eagerness  Miss  Ehr- 
hart showed  last  night  to  offer  her 
hearers  something  new.  Since  she  drew 
a  large  company  to  Jordan  hall,  and 
1  those   present   appeared   well  pleased 
j  with  what  they  heard,  it  may  seem  un- 
I  gracious  for  one  person  to  voice  the 
wish  that  a  singer  so  enterprising  p 
Miss  Ehrhart  were  not  so  tolerant  ;of 
]  the  second-rate  just  because  it  is  new, 
or  at  all  events  unfamiliar. 
I    Stradella  of  the  ancients,  Scarlatti 
and  Lully  too— their  airs  brought- for- 
'  ward  last — ar^  by  no  means  outstanding 
j  examples  of  their  period.    The  Tans- 
man song  is  very  well  and  so  much  may  i 
be  said  of  ProkofiefC's  vocalise.  The 
song  by  Hindemith  at  least  is  not  un- 
pleasant. Goossen's  song  of  the  night- 
ingale  probably   sounds   bettcv   when  ; 
fitted  out  with  the  string  quartet  ac- 
companiment intended.    Rimsky-Kor-  | 
sakov,  Gaubert,  Szule— their  songs  are 
very  pretty,  but,  with  all  the  splendor 
of  song  there  is  to  produce,  why  should 
a  singer  of  ambition  elect  to  dally  with 
their  like? 

Perhaps  the  last  numbers  offered 
something  finer.  It  was  fitting,  of 
course,  that  Miss  Ehrhart  should  Dring  i 
Mr.  Sloninisky's  songs  to  a  hearing.  In 
the  "Isle  of  Zanti"  he  proved  that  he  | 
can  write  as  skilfully  in  modern  vein,  as 
last  year,  he  showed  he  could  in  an 
idiom  not  so  advaned.  His  own  dif- 
ficult accompaniment,  as  well  as  those 
of  Prokofieff  and  Tansman  he  played 
brilliantly  and  sympathetically. 

In  a  year's  time  Miss  Ehrhart  has 
worked  valiantly,  so  much  is  clear,  to 
add  warmth  to  her  pretty  voice,  and 
color.  To  a  considerable  degree  she 
has  succeeded.  In  such  songs,\ indeed, 
as  lean  the  heaviest  on  diction,  expres- 
siveness and  color,  she  attained  her 
neatest  results. 

In  he'  wise  attempt,  however,  to 
widen  her  tonal  palette.  Miss  Ehrhart 
must  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  forcing  her  voice.  And  Miss 
Ehrhart  should  not  forget  that  no 
amount  oI  color  or  of  anything  else  wul 
'Lake  the  place  of  those  two  funda- 
mentals of  song:  rhythmic  feehng  and 
a  fine  feeUng  for  a  melody's  line. 

R.  R.  G. 


QUID  PRO  QUO 

("Skirts  are  to  be  longer  this  year. 
They  will  come  to  three  inches  below 
the  knee." — Pronouncement  from  fash- 
ion expert). 

I  am  sorry,  very  sorry 

If  the  vogue  must  now  revert. 
And  if  fashion's  newest  quarry 

Has  become  the  longer  skirt: 
Far  from  scandalized  (or  sated) 

At  the  sight  of  female  pegs 
I  have  now  been  educated 

Into  liking  ladies'  legs. 

Legs  of  amber,  legs  of  "nigger," 

Legs  in  what  they  call  "champagne," 
Lustrous  legs  of  youth  and  vigor 

Legs  luxurio'as  and  urbane. 
Are  we  now  to  see  their  clearance 

Prom  our  brighter,  braver  streets? 
Then  I  say  their  disappearance 

With  my  disapproval  meets! 

I  should  miss  them  as  a  poet, 

I  should  miss  them  as  a  man; 
If  you  ve  got  a  leg.  well,  show  it — 

'Tis  the  more  becoming  plan. 
Why  should  grace  again  be  hidden 

And  our  streets  again  grow  grim? 
Why  should  knee-caps  be  forbidti 

At  a  selfish  expert's 
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Ladies,  prove  yourselves  benigner 

Than  the  fashion  expert  begs; 
Disregard  the  dress  designer — 

Do  not  let  him  hide  your  legs! 
And  I'll  strike  a  bargain — which  is. 

To  preserve  this  glowing  spell, 
I  myself  will  wear  knee-breeches 

And  ni  show  you  mine  as  well! 

— Lucio,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

We  spoke  last  Monday  of  that  excel- 
lent pocket  manual,  "The  Art  of  Good 
Behavior;  and  Letter , Writer  on  Love, 
Courtship  and  Marriage,"  published  at 
New  York  in  1850. 

As  the  unknown  author  well  says: 
"There  Is  a  delicacy,  a  timidity  and  ner- 
vousness in  love,  which  makes  men  de- 
sire some  mode  of  communication  rather 
than  the  speech,  which  in  such  cases  too 
often  fails  them." 

Here  are  models  for  the  timid  and 
nervous:  Letters  to  suit  all  cases. 

"A  gentleman  is  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lady  and  is  desli'ous  of 
her  acquaintance."  In  the  good  old 
days  of  the  Bennetts,  father  and  son, 
this  gentleman  would  have  asked  In 
the  N.  Y.  Herald's  "personal"  column 
for  a  meeting,  and  for  identification 
would  have  worn  a  pink  flower  in  a 
buttonhole. 

Love  letter  from  an  old  acquaintance. 
Prom  a  jealous  lover.  From  a  lady  to 
her  lover,  whom  she  suspects  of  being 
unfaithful  (poor,  deserted  Eliza  New- 
ton). From  a  poor  gentleman  to  an 
heiress.  A  gentleman,  having  been  an 
inconstant  lover,  sues  for  pardon  (We 
regret  to  say  that  this  inconstant  lover, 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  dated  his  letter 
Boston,  Sept.  18,  1845).  A  lady  in- 
quires respecting  a  gentleman's  Inten- 
tions. An  absent  lover  to  his  mistress. 
A  gentleman  falls  in  love  with  a  widow 
and  writes  to  her.  Incidentally  there 
is  a  model  letter  for  a  bride  to  write 
to  her  friend,  Eugenia  Somers,  in 
Boston:  "I  write  from  a  region  of 
sublimity,  beauty  and  happiness — sub- 
limity such  as  I  had  scarce  conceived: 
wild,  romantic  beauty,  and  happiness 
beyond  my  utmost  hopes  of  earthly 
bliss."  This  bride,  Laura  Nelson,  if 
she  were  on  her  honeymoon  today  would 
send  Eugenia  a  picture  postal  card  with 
an  arrow  pointed  to  the  window  of  the 
hotel  chamber  occupied  by  the  happy 
pair. 

"For  a  love  letter  good  paper  is  in- 
dispensable. When  it  can  be  procured, 
that  of  a  costly  quality,  gold-edged,  per- 
fumed or  ornamented  in  the  French 
style  may  be  properly  used." 

Would  that  we  had  room  for  the  cor- 
,  respondence  of  Augustus  Adams  and 
!  Ji^lia  Thompson  as  given  in  this  book 
for  a  model;  for  the  letters  of  James 
Oakley  of  Boston  to  Miss  Emma  Lang-  ; 
don;  for  the  letters  of  Henry  Edwards,  j 
"a  poor  gentleman,"  to  Julia  Allen,  an  j 
heiress. 

Old  love  rhjrmes,  as 

"My  pen  is  poor,  my  ink  is  pale,  i 

My  love  to  you  will  never  fail," 
are  quoted,  but  as  the  author  well  says: 
"These  will  hardly  answer  for  the  re- 
finement of  the  present  day,  yet  a  few 
lines  from  some  elegant  poet,  such  as 
Byron,  Moore,  etc.,  appropriately  intro- 
duced, may  be  used  to  great  advantage." 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  had  occasion  to  write  to  my  con- 
sswoman  recently,  and  decided  to 
.  sin  by  letter:  "Dear  Mrs.  Rogers." 
With  this  machine  gun  nest  outflanked, 
and  the  final  objective  duly  taken,  I 
broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat.  Supposing, 
I  chattered,  she  had  been  a  senator  in- 
stead of  a  congresswoman ;  how  should 
I  begin  my  letter?  "Dear  Mrs.  Senator"? 
Yes,  that  seems  polite  and  certainly 
safe. 

Nevertheless  I  still  shivered  at  the 
iiught  of  the  horrid  dilemma  I  would 
in  If  she  happened  to  be  a  maiden 
lumarried — and     still     a  senator, 
irar  Miss  Senator"  sounds  a  bit  flip 
I  too  much  like  the  winner  of  the 
.latorial  beauty  contest  at  the  diplo- 
uic  corps  ball.   The  only  other  alter- 
i:.ive  seems  to  be  "Dear  Madam." 
■  iiat  is  awful.   I  know,  sure  as  shoot- 
1?:,  that  she  would  pass  my  letter, 
without  reading  further,  over  to  her 
housekeeper  under  the  Impression  that 
I  was  some  department  store  manager 
nswering  her  esteemed  favor  of  the 
ult. 

Won't  some  artillery  man,  please,  try 
high  air  burst  adjustment  on  this 
I  get?  DICK  SWIVELLER. 

.  the  World  Wags: 

The  high  pressure  automobile  sales- 
ta  had  wound  up  a  lengthy  discourse 
the  many  wonderful  features  of  his 
lomobile.    The  prospective  buyer,  a 
oung  married  woman,  listened  with  in- 
.  rest,  and  when  he  had  finished  she 
xooked  at  him  rather  reproachfully  and 
said:  "Yes,  that's  all  very  nice,  but 
Where's  the  'depreciation'?  My  husband 
says  that  is  the  biggest  thing  about  a 
car!"  BADGER  PETE. 


1928  AESOP  FABLES 

At  the  World  Wags:  ,  ^ 

When  father  was  undressmg  last 
night  a  bright  half-dollar  slipped  from 
his  trousers  pocket  and  rolled  under  the 
biu-eau.  He  did  not  know  he  had  lost  it. 
This  morning  mother  smiliingly  entered 
the  dining  room,  and,  patting  dad's 
head,  said,  placing  the  half  dollar  be- 
side his  plate,  "I  get  twice  as  much 
pleasure  returning  this  to  you  as  you 
do  in  receiving  it." 

Dad  slipped  it  in  her  hand  with  a 
fond  squeeze,  and  replied:  "Keep  it, 
darling,  you  have  so  little  pin  money." 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

When  yotir  little  Augustus  sulks  and 
will  not  obey  you,  Mrs.  Hurlabash,  do 
not  scold  him,  do  not  whip  him.  The 
poor  boy  is  suffering  from  a  children's 
disease  now  known  as  "negativism," 
wbach  makes  them  do  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  what  thev  should  do. 

IMARIARENZAi 

Maria  Renza,  soprano,  and  Ralph 
Leopold,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  to- 
gether last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Miss 
Re^za,  accompanied  by  Diana  Kasner 
Neumann,  sang  these  songs:  Sarti, 
S'inganna  chi  credi;  old  English,  When 
Love  Is  Kind;  Mozart,  Alleluia;  Elsa's 
Dream,  from  "Lohengrin;"  with  violin 
obliggato  by  Hazen  Jean  Kirk;  Bach,  My 
Heart  Ever  Faithful;  Bach-Gounod, 
Ave  Maria;  Rebey,  Tes  Yeux;  Clutsam, 
My  Curly-Headed  Babby;  Ross,  Dawn 
in  the  Desert:  Josten,  Canzone;  Curran, 
Nocturne;  McKinney,  the  Bagpipe  Man; 
Woodman,  a  Birthday. 

Mr.  Leopold  played  these  pieces: 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor, 
Bach-Tausig;  nocturne  in  D  flat, 
scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor,  Chopin; 
Ronde  Wallonnes,  opus  40,  No.  1, 
Jongen;  rhapsodie  opus  11,  No.  3, 
Dohnanyi;  By  the  Sea,  Arensky; 
humoresque,  Rachrtuanlnoff;  Ride  of 
the  Valkyries,  Wagner. 

Very  beautifully  he  played  them.  That 
he  is  a  virtuoso  of  blazing  temperament, 
of  overpowering  personality,  Mr.  Leo- 
pold would  probably  be  the  last  to  claim 
A  musician  he  is,  however,  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  and  an  admirably  equipped  pianist 
he  is  to  boot.  Only  among  the  great 
performers  does  one  find  a  pianist  who 
feels  rhythm  like  unto  Mr.  Leopold;  a 
pity  more  singers  cannot  leai'n  f rom  him 
in  what  the  quality  consists.  Because 
of  this  vital  rhythmic  force  he  stood  in 
a  position  to  "rhapsodize"  with  Dohn- 
anyi as  few  others  can;  the  most  of 
them,  poor  souls,  can  only"  splash  and 
roar. 

I  Mr.  Leopold  knows  how  to  lay  out 
his  musical  designs.  Music  of  moment 
he  gives- its  due;  what  is  small  he  does 
not  try  to  swell.  Bravura  passases, 
amazingly  brilliant,  enchanting,  he 
keeps  in  their  place.  So,  because  of  his 
exquisite  sense  of  proportion  and  de- 
sign, Mr.  Leopold  iast  night  made 
Bach's  toccata  sound  really  big  for  once, 
fine  music,  not  a  mere  parade  piece. 

A  rarely  beautiful  technique  Mr.  Leo- 
pold has  at  Ills  command  to  help  hira 
do  his  rarely  musical  will.  He  is  a 
master  of  full  sonorous  tone  when 
called  for.  singing  tone,  sparkling  tone 
in  scales  and  passages,  tone  subtly 
shaded  everywhere.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Leopold  will  some  day 
give  in  Boston  a  recital  of  full  length, 
with  a  program  more  constantly  inter- 
esting than  that  of  last  night. 

Miss  Renza  came  not  so  happily  off. 
Blessed  with  a  voice  of  excellent  natu- 
ral quality,  obviously  a  sound  musician, 
last  night  she  did  not  sing  so  well  as 
probably  she  is  able  to  sing.  Nervous- 
ness must  have  beset  her,  or  very  like- 
ly illness.  Or  perhaps  she  has  neg- 
lected to  develop  her  technic  till  it 
equals  her  musicianship?  Let  us  hope 
the  trouble  was  only  temporary. 

R.  R.  G. 

Legion  of  the  Condemned" 
Offered  This  Week 


"The  Legion  of  the  Condemned,"  a 
film  drama  featuring  Fay  Wray  and 
Gary  Cooper,  written  by  John  Monk 
Saunders  and  directed  by  William  Well- 
man  and  presented  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

Christine  Charteris   /^'^'^r-  „ol 

Oale  Price   Gar.v  Cooper 

diaries  Holabird  Lane  Cloudier 

Oonzalo  VasQiies  Francis  MacDoiiaJd 

Robert  Montagnai   .Vo.va  Genree 

Richard  DeWitt  Freeman  Wood 

i  America,  not  having  a  Nurse  Cavell 
incident  in  her  history  or  a  Mata  Harl, 
has  undertaken  to  manufacture  a  lady 
spy  for  the  films.  The  author  and 
director  of  this  picture  are  the  same 
who  made  "Wings,"  and  both  men  saw 
service  in  France  as  aviators.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  incredible  that  they  would 
be  guilty  of  putting  American  fliers  be- 
fore any  public  as  individuals  suitable 
for  psychopathetic  treatment.  | 


we  recommend  these  words  of  St  John  Ervlne,  dfaihatist,  novelist,  . 
matic  critic  of  the  London  Observer,  to  all  those  who  take  their  opinion: , 
expressed  in  print  or  in  parlor  chatter,  seriously,  when  the  question  Is  con- 
cerning a  play  or  a  performance: 

"Criticism  is  not  a  matter  of  laws;  it  Is  a  matter  of  personal  preferences 
and  mental  adventures;  and  the  most  that  we  have  any  right  to  expect 
from  a  critic  Is  that  he  shall  tell  us  why  he  likes  or  dislikes  the  work  he 
criticises.  It  is  true  that  I  write  in  a  very  hoity-toity  fashion,  as  who  shoiild 
say,  'Pay  attention  to  me,  you  scum,  while  I  tell  you  what  to  think!  but  that 
is  merely  my  hoity-toity  way,  and  does  not,  I  imagine,  deceive  the  discerning. 

.  .  I  do  not  claim,  nor  have  I  ever  claimed,  to  be  infallible.  Far  other- 
wise. All  that  appears  over  my  initials  is  merely  my  personal  opinion,  and 
is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  collection  of  preferences  and  prejudices  which  I 
happen  to  be;  and  I  would  no  more  dreani  of  offering  my  opinion  as  a  sure 
and  certain  guide  to  other  people  than  I  would  dream  of  offering  them  my 
shoes  as  a  sure  and  certain  model  in  footwear.  If  I  am  asked  what  sort  of 
shoes  I  like,  I  very  readily  and,  I  am  afraid,  lengthily,  reply;  and  I  insist 
that,  although  my  shoes  are  not  everybody's  shoes,  yet,  as  shoes  go,  they  are 
good  shoes  and  capable  of  serving  as  models  to  other  people.  But  I  do  not 
expect  everybody  to  wear  the  same  size  shoe  that  fits  me,  or  even  to  wear 
shoes  at  all,  wheli  they  prefer  boots  or  sandals  or  moccasins  or  Wellingtons  j 
or  bare  feet.  A  man  must  do  his  work  in  the  way  that  he  can,  and  he  is  a 
very  silly  fellow  if  he  goes  about  the  world  nursing  a  grievance  because  what  j 
he  has  done  has  failed  to  impress  this  or  that  person.  16  be  eager  for  praise 
is  a  human  thing,  and  no  one  delights  in  praise  as  much  as  I  do;  but  I 
should  despise  myself  if  I  allowed  the  wounds  that  are  caused  by  dispraise  to  i 
remain  open." 

To  hear  the  talk  about  "modern  music"!  It  is  riot  easy  to  say  whether 
the  wild  and  ignorant  enthusiasm,  or  the  violent  and  Ignorant  abuse  Is  the 
more  distressing  and  obnoxious. 

As  if  the  Boston  public  should  be  deprived  of  hearing  music  -later  than 
that  of  Brahms;  that  It  should  be  deaf  to  contemporary  tendencies  in  this 
art. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  annoying  to  hear  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  only  a  smattering  of  musical  knowledge,  or  no  knowledge 
at  all,  raving  over  the  work  of  radical  composers;  works  that  really  bore 
them.'but  are  accepted  with  noisy  squeals  of  joy,  because  these  young  persons 
thus  think  they  show  refined  taste  by  shouting  for  the  "modem  movement." 

The  comparatively  short  run  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse's  "Good  .Morning, 
Bill "  when  a  long  life  was  predicted  for  it,  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
fickleness  of  modern  taste  in  plays.  Mr.  Wodehouse  has  not  been  too  fortu- 
nate in  his  sta^e  ventures  except  when  he  has  been  one  of  a  musical  comedy 
or  revue  team.  It  does  seem  to  be  curiously  difficult  for  the  literary  humor- 
ist to  function  within  the  limits  of  the  stage.  All  his  life,  Dickens  had  a 
strong  love  of  the  theatre  and  was  a  capable  actor,  yet  he  never  brought 
off  a  successful  play  and  the  failure  to  adapt  his  books  must  number  scores. 
Perhaps  humor  only  thrives  on  the  stage  when  it  is  well  sugared  by  senti- 
ment (pace  Sir  James  Barrie)  of  sensation.  Another  mystery  of  the  theatre 
is  that  the  humorous  play  which  reads  well  seldom  plays  well,  and  vice  versa. 
I  believe  this  is  so  much  an  axiom  of  the  stage  that  producers  are  very  shy 
of  plays  which  bring  a  wan  smile  to  their  haggard  faces.  I  got  many  good 
chuckles  while  reading  "Good  Morning.  Bill,"  and  evidently  those  weary  ex- 
perts the  dramatic  critics,  also  enjoyed  the  sparkling  dialogue  of  the  true 
Wodehouse  vintage.  So  I  can  only  hope  that  Bill's  career  is  not  definitely 
«nded.— Looker  on.  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

•   ... 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

May  I  send  in  my  whole-hearted  approval  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  your  "Notes  and  Lines"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  some  time  ago?  But  it  is  no 
new  thing  to  have  plays  written  as  a  medium  for  a  single  star  with  dubious 
support  The  quality  of  the  play  is  not  so  inportant,  nor  for  that  matter  is 
the  quality  of  the  star  appearing  therein.  It  is  the  reputation  of  the  leading 
lady  (that  is  the  frailer  sex)  which  is  Important.  The  (financial)  success  of 
such  productions  illustrate  a  peculiar  weakness  in  the  theatre-going  public. 
It  is  not  a  good  play  which  many  worthy  people  appreciate,  nor  is  it  good  | 
acting  But  they  want  to  have  seen,  and  to  say  that  they  have  seen,  such- 
and-such  a  famous  person.  The  seeing  is  a  negligible  matter.  It  is  the  | 
having  seen. 

Witness  the  gems  of  criticism  bobbing  up  in  conversation,  say  between 
two  intellectually  ambitious  high-school  girls,  or  two  sweat-shop  workers  of 
foreign  extraction  (these  are  the  chief  patrons  at  the  cheap  seats  of  musical 
comedies,  e.  g.)  "Djeva  see  'Moony'?"  "Yah,  wasn't  Jack  Miller  swell.  Djeva 
see  Louise  Proody?"  This  dialogue,  in  the  form  of  ask  me  another,  goes  on 
through  all  the  hits  of  the  last  few  years.  Then  the  contestants  figure  up 
their  scores,  and  the  one  who  has  seen  more  of  our  brighter  luminaries  has 
won  a  moral  victory.  An  aesthetic  victory?  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
case? 

Meanwhile  the  art  which  has  gone  to  conceal  art  has  done  its  function 
too  well.  The  staging,  the  costuming,  the  ensemble  work,  not  to  mention  the 
music,  remain  forgotten,  outglamoured  by  a  prominent  nose,  some  snakey 
hips,  or  shapely  latissimi  dorsi,  or  gastronemii. 

And  as  for  serious  drama,  our  American  public  has  a  great  aversion  for 
uplift,  or  for  instruction.  Sometimes  explicit  moral  lessons,  if  broadcast 
over  the  radio  on  Sunday  morning  (provided  the  name  be  prominent  enough) 
are  tolerated.  But  the  implicit  truths  and  lessons,  which  require  cerebra- 
tion, or  the  truths  of  historical  accuracy  which  require  appreciation,  do  no 
act  as  tonics  for  our  jaded  nerves.  In  the  last  few  years  stage  and  screei 
failures  of  this  type  are  too  numerous. 

Well,  producers  want  money— prize-fight  promotion  being  rather  a  closed 
corporation;  our  talented  stars,  being  more  altruistic,  are  content  with  fanip 
perhaps  of  the  sort  I  have  hinted  at;  and  the  public  wants  amusemenf 
Where,  now,  is  the  place  for  genius,  for  innovation,  for  the  expression  of  the 
noble?  There  are  two  uproariously  funny  answers  in  our  repertory  or  "little"' 
theatres;  or  else  in  Nirvana.  PHILOSOPHICUS. 
Cambridge. 

Apropos  of  that  remarkable  play  "Porgy"  now  to  be  seen— and  It  should 
be  seen— at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  Mr.  Robert  Little  of  the  New  York 
Svening  Post  remarked  regarding  the  play  leaving  New  York  after  its  loii- 
end  successful  run: 

"Perhaps  'Porgy'  isn't  entirely  true  to  the  South.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mamoullar 
did  whip  up  the  mystic,  lazy  lounger  of  Charleston  into  brisk  and  rapidly 
changing  stage  effects  more  suitable  to  the  Josefstad  Theatre.   It  doesn't 


iltality.  'Porgy'  Is 

"%s%rthe'Haflem  Intellectuals,  so  many  plays  by  whites,  for  whites, 
tbout  vWtes  have  put  whites  in  so  much  worse  a  light  than  'Porgy  puts 
Sees  toat'we  can't  listen  seriously  to  any  objections  to  it  on  that  score. 

••That  populous  courtyard  in  Catfish  Ro^v.  with  its  collection  of  extraor- 
llnary  characters,  its  wonderful  black  heads  looking  down  from  a  score  of 
Kows  uSn  qukrrels  and  crap-games  and  dollar  divorces  and  murder  ite 
SdTd  darkened,  dilapidated  old  rooms  ringing  with  wild  lonely  sp  rituals, 
Su  not  be  forgotten,  by  any  one  who  saw  the  play,  for  a  long  time. 


ThTatre  New  York  on  Dec.  20.  1926.  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hester.  Margalc 
S^^^ore  David.  Elliot  Cabot;  Christina.  Elizabeth  Risdon;  Robert,  Earlf 
♦  X^nr;-  Mrs  Phelps  Laura  Hope  Crews;  Maid,  Barbara  Bruce.  Sidnev 
flowrd  is  S  aShor  of  this  play  with  its  theme  of  "the  blight  of  mother 
£od  the  worrying,  belittling,  devastating  love  of  a  mother  for  her  grow; 
«bns."  _^ 

EXPERIMENT  and  SATIRE 


0  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Turning  from  the  bewildering  masks  and  half -revealing  dialogue  of  "Th( 
reat  God  Brown"  to  the  frank  soliloquizing  of  "Strange  Interlude,"  Eugem 
Nelll  has  found  a  f^iore  thorough  if  less  sympathetic  method  of  -exhibiting 
le  souls  of  men  and  women  in  all  their  nakedness.  The  effect  of  these  In-i 
rpolated  speeches,  almost  invariably  at  odds  with  what  the  characters  in 
18  play  are  saying  to  each  other,  is  uncanny,  and  makes  one  wonder  just 
3W  often  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  truth,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
ccasionaily  the  asides  sound  clumsy,  and  tend  to  slow  up  the  action  as 
ows  really  dramatic.  This  is  especially  true  in  Act  V,  when  Nina  tries  tt 
11  her  husband  that  the  child  she  is  to  have  is  not  his,  but  Darrell's.  Here 
ly  explanatory  remarks  are  needless — one  knows  how  the  characters  feel 
ithout  being  told. 


The  picture  starts  off  extremely  well. 
There  are  flashes  of  the  different  inci- 
More  often  the  soliloquies  add  to  the  dramatic  effect,  such  as  the  scene  in  jdents  in  the  careers  of  the  men^  which 
16  sixth  act,  where  Nina  sits  with  the  three  men  whom  she  has  so  powerfully          "  ' 
fluenced.  and  reflects  aloud  on  their  relationship.  It  Is  an  excellent  sum- 
ing  up  without  the  least  trace  of  repetition. 
To  show  conclusively  the  imperative  need  of  these  asides,  Robert  Tittell 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  suggested  that  '•Strange  Interlude"  be 
ven  as  an  ordinary  play  with  the  soliloquies  omitted.  He  is  far  from  prov- 
g  his  point,  but  it  seems  to  us  such  an  experiment  might  well  prove  the 
jrth  of  O'Neill's  drama  as  a  non-psychic  play.  With  such  a  superlative 
St  as  has  been  assembled  by  the  Theatre  Guild  it  is  not  hard  to  Imagine 


laltrr. 


keeping  a  steady  haiul  mi 


IS  ueaf  t-uoa'Aii  lo  iTTrTBOtrtn  as  wo  I  i,.    '  .  It  icrniiiKc  """r— 
Mcome  the  real  -^jj- ^^^^^^^^^^  |  and  gulty'  demands  upon  her  tact  and  resource,  saved  the  famUy  from 


helm  during  the  temperamental  squall 

ship-  <  4 


,  wreck  more  than  once. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  prove  the  timeliness  of  Shakespeare's  humor 
at  this  late  date,  the  want  could  be  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  some  In 
!the  audience  at  a  performance  of  "Henry  V."  They  declared  that  Fluellen 
I  was  quite  as  amusing  as  anything  they  had  found  in  "Funny  Pace''— no 
I  mean  compliment  either,  considering  the  great  success  of  that  exceUent  ej^ 
1  entertainment. 

"Henry  V"  might  easily  be  known  as  the  costumer's  delight.  Waltef 
Hampden  was  at  great  pains  to  justify  this  reputation  by  apparelling  hi* 


,    o-i      r^..^  "  wW^nh  will  be  seen  here  tomorrow  night  at  the  (company  with  the  utmost  magniflcence.  To  match  this  visual  splendor  ar«. 
The  SUver  cord    which  will  be  se^^^^  j  gorgeous  lines.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  failing  to  respond  to  that 

Wilbur  Theatre,  was  bought  out  by  the  Theatre  Gui^^^^^^^^  g   K  ^  Hampden  and  his  fine  com. 


"When 


"Strange  Interlude"  and  "Royal  Family") 
A  Note  on  Hampden's  "Henry  V" 


pany,  somehow  refused  to  sound  bombastic  and  emptily  rhetorical.  One 
could  not  help  wishing  despite  the  beautiful  prologues,  admirably  spoken  by 
Mabel  Moore,  that  someone  would  recite  Michael  Drayton's  magnificent 
ballad,  "The  Battle  of  Agincourt,"  to  put  the  audience  in  the  properly  pug- 
nacious mood. 

For  "Henry  V"  is  drama  on  a  great  scale,  its  emotions  are  expansive  ana 
simple;  its  action  cries  out  for  wide  plains,  and  characters  appear  to  be  of 
more  than  mortal  size.  If  it  seems  at  times  that  such  a  story  would  burst 
the  confines  of  the  theatre  and  pour  forth  in  an  irresistible  fiood.  yet  for  th« 
most  part  it  can  be  made  very  effective  on  a  moderate-sized  stage.  Set  very 
simply  with  an  unpretentious  background  of  curtains,  effectively  lighted,  It 
gives  the  effect  of  a  gorgeous  pageant  of  incredible  deeds.  If  one  sets  asid« 
the  consciousness  that  the  English  had  no  business  whatever  in  France,  it  1| 
not  hard  to  thrill  to  bravery  and  laugh  at  jests. 

Particularly  fine  was  Mr.  Hampden's  achievement;  barring  a  certain  rar« 
unwiUingness  to  let  himself  go  in  the  noisier  passages,  he  brought  out  th» 
finest  qualities  of  the  soldier  king.  Seldom  has  one  witnessed  a  scene  better 
handled  than  his  conversation  with  the  three  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt. 
The  great  soliloquy  on  the  duties  of  kingship  was  finely  dehvered.  and  hl« 
;  prayer  to  the  god  of  battles  had  no  taint  of  theatrical  insincerity.  The  quiet 
j  humor  of  the  scenes  with  Fluellen  and  Williams,  as  well  as  the  wooing  of 
I  Cousin  Katharine,  was  most  delightful.  He  made  a  handsome  figure  in  hla 
iroyal  robes,  worn  as  if  he  were  indeed  to  the  manner  born;  he  led  his  troopi 
I  to  battle  with  something  of  the  dash  of  Cyrano  at  Arras.  E.  L.  H, 

I      New  York. 

1  composer  conducted  at  that  time. 

No  one  would  ever  accuse  Miss  Le- 
ginska  of  being  old-fashioned.  She  has 
collected  discords  in  the  modern  fashion 
and  strung  them  together,  in,  one  has 
!  to  admit  it,  a  fascinating  pattern.  There 
must  be  those  who  like  the  clang  and 
beat  of  the  modern  rhythms,  who  like 


show  the  reason  they  joi-  the  "Legion 
of  the  Condemned."  once  Joined  it 
seems  part  of  their  work  to  battle  for 
the  right  to  die  and  after  this  gesture 
of  bravado  they  console  themselves,  if 
Ithey  have  failed,  with  champagne. 
Barry  Norton  being  present,  no  one  else 
has  a  chance  until  he  is  sacrificed,  as 
usual. 

Gai-y  Cooper  plays  Gale  Price,  a 
newspaper  reporter,  who  has  fallen  in 
love.    He  knows  very  little  about  the 


at  the  actors  could  make  their  silences  almost  as  eloquent  as  the  spoken  igirl  but  after  declaring  his  love  and 
crets  of  their  souls.  Can  a  mood  not  be  conveyed  by  a  gesture  or  an  ex- 
ession  as  well  as  by  a  lengthy  conversation? 
Only  when  one  comes  to  examine  the  figure  of  Nina  Leeds,  the  centre 
this  confused  and  bitter  story,  does  one  feel  that  O'Neill  has  failed  In 
aking  such  a  woman  represent  universal  womanhood.  In  so  far  as  she 
all  things  to  all  men  she  may  be  considered  symbolic,  but  her  personality 
ems  compounded  of  so  many  unattractive  qualities  that  the  picture  he- 
mes one-sided.  Cold  and  selfish,  passionately  grasping  to  the  point  of 
ying  to  ruin  her  son's  life  by  a  lie  in  order  not  to  have  him  marry,  ab- 
jrmal  almost  insane  in  her  Intense  neuroticism.  she  is  not  of  large  enough 
ul  to  embody  her  sex.  In  the  hands  of  Lynn  Fontanne,  Nina  takes  on  an 
most  cruel  reality,  and  though  she  might  have  been  more  sympathetically 
ayed,  the  portrayal  was  one  of  considerable  insight  and  great  power.  Tom 
3wers  as  Charles  Marsden,  Nina's  dog-like  devoted  friend,  and  Earle  Lari- 
ore,  as  her  blindly  self-satisfied  husband,  were  more  than  equal  to  their 
irts.  As  the  real  victim  of  Nina's  desire  for  a  normal  child,  Edmund  Dar- 
ill,  sensitively  played  by  Glenn  Anders,  struck  the  deepest  note  of  the  play: 
man  of  honor,  fundamentally,  he  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  deceive  his 
St  friend,  meet  the  woman  he  loves  by  stealth,  and  incur  the  hatred 
s  owA  son,  who,  knowing  him  not,  despises  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  sneak. 

Without  question  this  fresh  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  pioneering 
ugene  O'Neill  has  proved  a  success.  Perhaps  in  a  play  with  a  less  sordid 
ibject  his  method  would  prove  even  more  inspiring;  as  it  is,  a  constant  suc-j 
ssion  of  disagreeable  ideas  is  as  wearisome  to  the  soul  as  the  nine  long' 
ts  are  to  the  eyes.  \ 


later  finding  her  in  the  arms  of  an 
other  he  rashes  off  and  joins  the 
Legion.  The  girl  is  a  spy,  an  excellent 
spy  because  when  she  is' caught  she  is 
almost  let  go  because  she  is  too  pretty 
to  shoot. 

More  Important  than  this  Saunders- 
Wellman  effort  to  make  an  exciting 
motion  picture  is  the  evidence  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  handling  their  story 
and  players  in  h  more  convincing  man- 
ner than  they  did  In  their  first  aviation 
spectacle.  The  photographic  effects  of 
airplanes  in  action  are  not  duplicated 
in  this  present  picture  with  those  In 
"Wings"  but  what  views  there  are,  are 
excellent. 

The  picture  holds  the  interest  even  If- 
one  cannot  approve  entirely  of  the 
means  tlie  author  and  director  have 
taken  to  do  so.  Fay  Wray  is  a  comely 
young  woman  but  not  impressive  as  an 
actress  in  this  film.  Gary  Cooper,  long, 
lean  and  hungry  looking,  is  well  cast  in 
his  present  part.  C.  M.  D. 


to  prolong  the  sounds  of  their  industrial 
life  into  their  musical  hour  and  so  one 
finds  Ethel  Leginska,  with  her  extra- 
ordinary forces,  giving  thsfii  good 
measure.  But^i  Shubow  was  required  to 
have  strong  wrists  on  both  hands  to 
accomplish  all  she  did. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  com- 
posed of  music  not  heard  over  often. 
The  Mozart  Symphony  was  not  one  of 
the  three  which  are  usually  thought  the 
only  ones  worth  time  and  effort.  And 
yet,  with  sparks  of  energy  showered 
upon  it,  it  sounded  well.  Glinka  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  were  treated  in  the 
same  energetic  manner  wWch  served 
them  and  even  the  Wagner  overture  to 
"Rienzi"  with  its  difficult  passages  for 
the  brass — not  exactly  women's  musical 
instruments  upon  which  they  have 
always  played  their  seductive  strains- 
even  this  overture,  did  not  phase  Miss 
Leginska  and  her  players.  They  have 
courage  and  they  accomplish  much. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic.  C.  M.  D. 


Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  "The  Royal  Family,"  so  amusingly  depicted 
/  George  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ferber,  represents  our  leading  group  of 
leatrical  luminaries  does  not  make  the-  slightest  difference  in  one's  enjoy- 
lent  of  the  play— it  merely  affects  the  box  office.  Plot  there  is  absolutely 
one,  which  is  also  a  matter  of  complete  unimportance;  the  vagaries  of  the 
mperamental  Cavendishes,  who  act  quite  as  much  off  the  stage  as  on,  are 
:'oductive  of  much  laughter  and  little  thought.  Loud  noise  is  so  much  a 
irt  of  the  play  that  it  becomes  noticeable  only  by  its  absence.  Telephones, 
jorbells,  family  scenes  when  every  one  screams  at  every  one  else  without  real 
isentment,  all  make  for  complete  but  agreeable  bedlam. 

Underlying  all  this  superficial  confusion  there  is  something  that  goes  deep 
;to  the  very  core  of  the  theatrical  profession.  The  absolute  unquestioning 
3sorption  m  such  a  career,  the  deep-rooted  feeling  that  nothing  else  mat- 
rs  in  comparison,  the  conviction  that  the  play  must  go  on  though  the  actor 
e  m  his  tracks.  aU  this  is  close  enough  to  the  surface  to  make  under- 
andable  the  unconquerable  spirit  which  supports  these  individuals  whom 
e  cannot  quite  believe  to  be  human  beings  like  ourselves.    Splendid  olt 
anny  Cavendish,  refusing  to  give  up  despite  age  and  sickness,  planning  t  k 
ad  tour  just  before  she  dies,  and  with  her  last  breath  dedicating  he  5 
andson  to  the  stage  as  "the  future  greatest  actor  of  his  generation,"  syrvh 
Jlizes  the  finest  traditions  of  the  stage.  Yet  any  feeling  roused  by  the  situat- 
ons  of  the  play  are  purely  impersonal.  The  characters  are  as  far  outsic/e 
ir  experience  for  the  observer  to  identify  himself  with  their  heightenerl 
ightly  artificial  emotions. 

The  actors  in  this  madhouse  were  always  equal  to  their  parts  and  some- 
Ties  more.  Holder  Wright's  autocratic  Fanny  Cavendish  could  not  have 
.en  more  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  part.  Otto  Kruger's  tempestuous 
my  was  one  of  the  high  snnh^  pf  the  evening..and  Ann  Andrews 


WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY 

The  Boston  Women's  Symphony  or- 
chestra, Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  gave 
a  concert  last  evening  in  Jordan  hall. 
Ruth  Shubow,  pianist,  was  the  assisting 
artist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Mozart,  Symphony  in  D  minor;  Glmka, 
overture  to  "Ruslan  and  Lyudmila  ; 
Leginska,  Pantasie  for  orchestra  and 
piano;  Rimsky-Korsakov,  La  Grande 
Paque  Russe,  Danse  des  Bouffons;  Wag- 
ner, overture  to  "Rienzi." 

If  one  ever  thought  that  the  readmg 
of  music  and  its  performance  was  de- 
pendent on  other  forces  than  the  con- 
ductor of  an  orchestra,  such  doubts  were 
dispelled  last  night  when  Ethel  Legin- 
ska gave  and  gave  of  her  energy  until 
the  music  seemed  her  own.  Her  players 
reacted  to  her  graceful,  if  active,  direc- 
tion and  the  resulting  music  was  a:^ 
live,  almost  a  whirlpool  of  sound,  anc 
not  for  one  minute  did  the  attention  lag 
or  the  evening  become  boresome.  Ont 
can  say  warmly  that  Ethel  Leginska's 
orchestra  of  women  is  an  excellent  or- 
ganization and  with  youth  and  interest 
apparent,  one  can  surely  expect  better 
work,  if  not  more  invigoratmg  effects, 
from  it. 

A  composition  by  Miss  Leginska  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  with 
Ruth  Shubow  at  the  piano.  This  was 
first  performed  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  orchestra  two  years  ago 
with  Lucille  Oliver  as  soloist.  The 


FLUTE  PLAYERS  IN  |  ! 

The  Flute  Players'  Club  gave  a  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Vendome.  Mr. 
Laurent  called  in  the  assistance  of  Ger- 
trude Tingley,  mezzo  contralto;  Frederic 
Tillotson,  pianist;  Gaston  Elcus,  Samuel 
Lebovici,  violins;  Jean  Lefranc,  viola; 
Alfred  Zighera,  'cello,  and  Marianne 
Muther,  accompanist:  and  this  is  the 
program  he  arranged: 

L.  van  Beethoven,  Serenade,  Opus  25. 
flute,  violin,  viola;  Brahms,  Intermezzo. 
B  flat  min.;  Debussy,  Minstrels;  Li.szt, 
Etude,  P  min.;  Livens,  Inserts;  Scria- 
bine,  Etude,  D  sharp  min..  Songs,  Miss 
Tingley,  Chausson,  Le  Temps  des  Lilas; 
Milhaud,  Berceuse;  Margaret  Starr 
McLain,  Impression  du  Matin,  Alexis 
Calls  Me  Cruel,  Songs  of  the  Plain  Girl: 
Glazounow,  Novellettes,  Opus  15;  string 
quartet. 

They  were  all  for  trifles  yesterday, 
Mr.  Laurent  and  his  assisting  artists. 
Minuets  .skipping  allegro  movements, 
minstrels,  insects,  cake-walks — they  vary 
in  charm  and  idiom  according  as  Beet- 
hoven wrote  them  or  Debussy  or  one 
Livens,  but  skip  they  do  and  emo- 
tionally, little  more,  be  the  composer 
who  he  may.  Miss  McLain  with  her 
songs  scarcely  provided  the  ballast  that 
would  have  helped,  no  more  did  Glaz- 
ounow writing  in  the  Spanish  way.  the 
Hungarian  or  orientally. 

Glazounow  it  was.  however,  who,  by 
his  interlude  in  the  old  style — beaut- 
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Dlaved -saved  the  situation  so 
.s  it  could  be  saved  by  a  lew 

.Si^r'^i.l^^-nt/.oum  have 
P'ror*^  ?he^'le.st.    though-surely  Mr.| 

mc-nl.       /C-^  %   

'  JOSEF  HOFMANN  . 


iofmann  played  with  the  sin-  ^Ij,^ her  doting  affection  and  made 
and    distinguishing    simplicity  ;  ^"'^J^^  |jjg  weaklings  they  were.  Mrs. 


I 


Josef  Hofmann  gave  a  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Symphony  hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
Sonata  In  F  minor;  Beethoven-Rubin- 
stein, march  from  "Ruins  of  Athens"; 
Chopin,  24  preludes;  Debussy,  Soiree  €n 
Grenade;  Strauss-Godowslcy,  Fleder- 
maus  Waltz. 

Mr.  Hofmann  played  with  the  sin 
cerity  and  distinguishing  simpli,cit;, 
which  goes  hand  and  hand  with  the 
masters  of  the  pianoforte.  How  often 
one  hears  Beethoven's  sonatas  when 
there  is  not  the  musical  equipment,  the 
understanding  to  give  them  their  just 
due.  It  is,  then,  with  great  pleasure  ono 
listens  to  the  splendid  and  simple  utter- 
ance of  this  music  by  one  who  is  capa- 
ble of  playing  it. 

Nothing  more  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Hof- 
mann than  has  been  said  time  and 
again.   The  piano  under  his  hands  is  a 
noble  Instrument.    There  are  tones  of 
delicacy  and  beauty,  even  Idndly  tones 
and  rolling  thunder  when  necessary. 
Technic  is  comfortably  buried  under 
perfect  mastery  of  the  instrument  and  ! 
one  cannnot  help  but  be  stirred  by  this  j 
rather  passive  gentleman  whoes  emo-  j 
tions  are  put  so  splendidly  into  his  ^ 
music. 

Mr.  Hofmann  has  a  nice  manner  of 
quieting  his  audience.  Almost  immeSi- ; 
ately  after  taking  his  place  at  the  piano 
he  starts  to  improvise.  Gentle  little  hints 
that  it  is  time  to  be  quiet  run  off  the 
keyboard.  There  is  no  disgruntled  stare, 
no  sti£t  back  and  folded  hands,  but  the 
audience  is  quiet  and  listening  and  thca 
with  a  slight  pause  Mr.  Hofmann  starts 
his  selection. 

The  program  yesterday  was  evidently 
arranged  for  a  wide  variety  of  tastes  and 
succeeded  well.  The  Fledermaus  waltz 
was  dramatic  enough  for  a  finish,  De- 

/  bussy  and  Chopin  kept  the  interest 
moving  swiftly.  There  were  many  stu- 

'  dents  with  their  musical  scores  present. 

'I  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  wave  of  natural, 
simple  music  will  result,  Chopin  without 
flourishes  and  a  sane  Debussy. 

A  large  audience  for  the  time  of  tha 
year  was  present  and  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Hofmann's  music  was  gennih?'. 

n  M  n. 


Christina  need  noi       to  the  cit:.  ,  ihi' 
1  S  wrtte  to  good  Mr.  Rockefeller  who 
!  surely  would  not  insist  on  her  accepte- 
1  tion  of  his  offer.   There  was  a  I^SP  If  ^ 
'  near  by  with  a  laboratory  supplied  with 
a  sink  and  hot  and  cold  wat^r,  so  Chris- 
tina could  putter  there  when  the  doc- 
tors were  not  using  it,  and  there  was  a 
fine  microscope  which  was  no  longer 
needed  by  the  high  school. 

At  first  Christina  bore  all  this  pa- 
tiently;   she    tried    to    convince  her 
I  mother-in-law  that  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  her  and  David  to  wn  fame|| 
'  in  the  great  city.   She  kept  her  temper. 
But  through  liis  mother's  scheming 
Robert  broke 'his  engagement  in  an  al- 
most   brutal    manner.     Hester  be- 
came hysterical,  for  she  really  loved, 
this  man,  a  poor  weak  creature.  Tlien, 
Christma  openly  sided  with  her  and 
freed  her  mind  to  David  m  his  bed- 
room;  freed  her  mind  also  to  Mrs. 
Phelps,  who,  popping  in  and  out.  put 
David  in  an  uneasy  state  of  mmd. 
'   Finally  Christina  insisted  on  his  choos- 
ing hfe  with  her  or  with  his  mother. 
Hester  was  rescued  when  she  attempted 
to  drown  herself.    Christina,  anxious, 
to  leave  the  house  where  she  felt  her- 
seU  trapped  as  in  a  sinking  submarine, 
exploded  in  a  violent  tirade  in  which 
^he  laid  bare  to  Mrs.  Phelps  her  true 
character,  an  incredibly  selfish  woman, 
a  self-deceiver,  who  had  ruined  her 


ITHE  SILVER  CORD, 

.  By  PHILIP  HATE  j 

Wilbur  Theatre — First  performance  in  | 
ston  of  "The  Silver  Cord,"  a  comedy  i 
'  !\\  three  acts  and  four  scenes,  by  Sidney 
Howard.    Presented    by    the  Theatre 
'  Guild  of  New  York  at  the  John  Golden 
Theatre,  Dec.  20,   1926.    Directed  by 
John  Cromwell.  Hester,  Margalo  Gill- 
more;  David,  Elliot  Cabot;  Christina, 
Elizabeth  Risdon;  Robert,  Earle  Lari- 
more;  Mrs.  Phelps,  Laura  Hope  Crews; 
maid.  Barbara  Bruce. 
The    play   was   presented   here  by! 
jlliam  A.  Brady.  The  cast  last  night; 
IS  as  follows: 

1,  iler   Pamela  Simpson 

Iiiviti   Allien  Chase 

'  uristina   Elizabeth  Risdon 

i'.i'bert   Jack  Livcsey 

!rs.  Phelps  Laura  Hope  Crews 

•I  11(1   Haze!  Stone 

This  is  a  study  of  supreme  selfishness 
1  motherhood.   The  study  of  a  woman 
ho  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  her 
ns  leaving  her  apron  strings  for  a 
sfe.   She  had  coddled  them  from  their 
oiliest  years;  laid  plans  for  their  fu- 
ue,  not  so  much  for  their  success  as 
:  her  own  convenience.  When  Robert, 
flabby  weakling,  was  betrothed  to 
I  fester,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  separate 
fm  by  insinuations.   David  was  mar-, 
ed  to  Christina,  a  biologist,  who,  hav- 
i.  won  the  degree  of  doctor,  had  been 
vited  to  an  honorable  position  in  New 
ork.    There  she  would  live  with  her 
isband,  an  architect;  in  joyous  antici- 
stion  of  her  babe  to  come. 
When  Christina  and  Hester  were  visit- 
i Jig  the  mother  of  these  sons,  they  were 
put  throufih  an  examination  thinly  dis- 
;  guised  as  heartfelt  interest.  Mrs.  Phelps 
ii  was  unconsciously  amusing  by  her  ques- 
tlqning  which  at  first  scatterbrained, 
became  direct  and  inquisitorial.  David, 
an  architect?    Why  should  he  go  to 
New  York,  when  there  was  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  him  to  improve  a  vacant 
lot  that  she  had  purchased  for  him. 


them  the  weaklings  they  were.  Mrs. 
Phelps  then  made  her  defence  which 
as  Christina  remarked,  was  plausible 
but  not  to  the  point.  Hester  walked 
out,  though  Robert  in  a  half-hearted 
way  asked  her  to  come  back  to  him. 
As  she  went  she  said  if  she  were  to 
marry  she  would  choose  an  orphan  for 
a  husband.  Christina  went  with  her 
and  David,  summoning  up  belated 
spunk,  followed.  The  curtain  fell  on 
Mrs  Phelps  and  Robert  in  a  lachrymose 
condition,  but  talking  of  their  trip  to 

^"it'f'a  bitter  but  engrossing  play. 
Mothers  like  Mrs.  Phelps  are  not  un- 
known even  in  Boston;  pitying  them- 
selves- harping  on  their  loneliness  if 
1  son  leaves  them;  taking  refuge  by 
pleading  a  weak  heart  and  hardening 
of  the  arteries;  prating  on  how  they 
have  devoted  themselves  to  their  chil- 
dren, refusing  a  second  marriage  even 
when  it  would  he  lucrative  and  other- 
wise happy.    There  are  sons,  too.  like 

David  and  Robert.  Fortunately  for  the 
race  there  are  plain-spoken,  sensible 
young  women  like  Christma.  Hester, 
as  drawn  by  the  dramatist,  is  not  so 
credible  a  person.  A  modern  girl,  tieated 
by  Robert  in  his  cavalier  manner,  would 
not  have  had  a  hysterical  fit.  She  would 
have  turned  on  him.  In  other  ways 
this  character  seems  artificial. 

The  lines  in  the  first  act  are  con- 
tinually to  the  point,  crisp,  explanatory, 
natural;  but  the  chief  scenes  are  the 
one  in  David's  bedroom,  and  the  imai 
one  In  which  Christina  unmasks  her 

"^No^doubt'some  will  say  that  perverted, 
destructive  motherhood  should  not  De  so 
ruthlessly  exposed;  that  no  woman 
should  be  so  brutally  frank  as  Christina 

I  in  her  exposure  of  maternal  selfishness. 

I  The  play  should  be  a  salutary  lesson 
to  many  women;  that  a  mother,  naying 
played  well  her  role  should  be  willing 
to  let  the  young  wife  hold  the  stage. 

Miss  Crews  gave  a  remarkable  por- 
trayal of  an  essentially  d.sagreeable 
woman  disagreeable  and  mischief- 
ma"tog;  the  mare  dangerous  to  happi- 
ness by  reason  of  her  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  her  maternal  devotion  Her 
pcrtrayal  is  worthy  of  carefi^  study  by 
all  admirers  of  histrionic  art.  Admira- 
f"n  would  increase  with  renewed  visiU 
V  the  theatre  Also  well  worthy  of 
praise  Is  Miss  Risdon's  forceful  and 
svmpathetic  impersoiiation  of  ths  ex- 
reWent  Chi-istina  Miss  Simpson  s  Heb- 
ler  was  vague,  except  for  the  violence 
of  her  hylteria.  Messrs.  Chase  ana 
ivvesey  were  sufficiently  weak  and  ir- 
resolute as  the  spoiled  sons. 

'THElMARTSEf" 

T  aiiehter  on  horseback  and  romance 
on  me'polo  field  briefly  descnbes  Wll^- 
?am  Haines's  latest  starring  film,  The 
cf^irt  Set"  on  view  at  Loews  State 
U^s  week  His  comedy  is  fresh,  spon- 
taneous? iively-and  the  audience  en- 

^ThVstory  is  that  of  smart  s^iety 

r^a?ur"ai"^n  "o  '  PoTo  makerthrall 
"American  tam'%0?  the  international 

%or?^'s  ^n^^coclS- first  w^ 
Wm  a  place  on  the  s^^ad  and  then 
^es  both  his  father's  respMt,  h^  po 

lu'back  ^and  mor'eTt  th^'^cru- 
^iS\asf  ir^unt  of  a  dramatic  polo 

'^"^ice  Day  as  the  society  herome  is 
P^rellent       Hobart  Bosworth  as  the 
■f^tl^Pr  and  Jack  Holt  as  the  sympa- 
theUc  hem.  are'^first  rate  in  their  por- 

o^^^thP  staee  the  State  presents  the 
inSnaUonauf  famed  danseuse  Mme 
T  Prtnva  and  her  company  of  talentea 
dancers,  who  please  with  a  varied  rep- 
ertoire.   


ATTRACTIONS 

HOLLIS  —  "Porgy,"  Theatre 
Guild  production  with  an  all-col- 
ored cast.  Three  matiness  this 
week. 

MAJESTIC — "Good  News,"  col- 
legiate musical  comedy.  Fifth  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Chicago,"  Mau- 
rine  Watkins's  melodrama  of  Chi- 
cago night  courts  and  riewspapers, 
with  Francine  Larrimore.  Last 
week. 

TREMONT— "Hit  the  Deck."  mu- 
sical comedy,  Vlth  Louise  Groody, 
Donald  Brian  and  Stella  Mayhew, 
Siy/fh  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Wrecker,"  melo- 
drama by  Arnold  Ridley,  author  of 
-"The  Ghost  Train."  Sixth  wppv 
THE  CAPTIVES 
(For  As  the  WorM  'Wasi) 

I  passed  a  shop  In  which  there  were 
Some  scores  of  little  golden  birds, 
to  barred  and  cramping  wooden  cellB, 
Whose  pretty  throbbing  throats 
Poured  out  the  very  soul  of  song. 
Strangers  from  a  sunny  clime- 
Captives  in  a  narrow  cage- 
Yet  with  what  ecstasy  they  sang. 
T  lonsed  to  free  the  dainty  sprites, 
il  go^  St.  Francis  freed  the  fowler's 

I  strolled  along  the  crowded  street, 
And  from  a  window  up  above 
A  bobbed  head  stuck,  and  loud  the  song 
"Listen  to  my  wooing,  darling, 
Alarmed  the  pigeons  on  the  roofs. 
■  Her  throat  was  throbbing  as  she  sang— 
But  not  as  did  the  birds',  for  she  was  fat 
Fried  onions  wafted  Incense  from  the 

room  .       .  ... 

And  on  the  window  lay  her  cigarette. 
I  guessed  she  was  a  Burlesque  Queen. 

Back  to  the  shop  again  I  went— 
To  hear  once  more  the  magic  song  pi 

Without' the  onions  and  the  cigarette. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


Mr  Vere  H.  Collins  is  the  author  of 
"Talks  with  Thomas  Hardy  at  Max 
Gate,  1920-22."  Here  are  specimens  of 
the  sparkling  conversations:  . 

Mr.  ColUns:  "The  moon  comes  so 
often  into  your  poems."      ,^  ^  „ 

Mr.  Hardy:    "I  suppose  it  does. 

Mr.  Collins:  "Mr.  Hardy,  I  hope  I 
am  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your 

^^^Mr  Hardy:  "Stay  as  long  as  you 
Uke.  Do  not  think  of  us.  but  only  of 
your  train."  ,  „ 

Mr  Collins:  "Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hardy:  "What  train  are  you 
thinking  of  catching?" 

"The  female  morality  that  can't  stand 
an  automobile  ride  is  not  worth  any- 
thing. Eve  went  wrong  without)  even 
a  buggy."— Dr.  J.  Edgar  Park. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,       .  . 

Give  Ovah!  The  name  of  the  band- 
master of  H.  M.  S.  Royal  Oak,  now 
famed  on  account  of  the  wigging  he 
received  from  his  admiral,  is  Percy 
Barnacle.  Seagoing  on  the  paternal 
side,  what? 

Back  in  Wigan,  England,  two  chap- 
pies are  engaged  in  purveying  roasts, 
chops,  joints,  etc.  And  the  names  of 
the  two  bhghters  are  Lamb  and  Bul- 
lock. Fancy! 

FITZ-FITZ  CHOLMONDELEY. 

The  Ashcans. 

St.  Giles  -  on  -  the-upper-reaches-of- 
the-Ncponset. 

WHERE  HONOR  IS  DUE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  isn't  right  that  Moran  and  Mack 
of  "Two  Black  Crows"  fame,  should 
have  credit  for  the  "goopus  feathers" 
joke,  as  mentioned  In  a  Herald  editorial 
of  recent  date. 

Who,  during  the  past  10  years,  seeing 
and  hearing  those  old  reliables,  Mclntire 
and  Heath,  doesn't  remember  that  they 
first  put  over  "goopus  feathers"?  Heath 
is  picturing  to  Mclntire  the  luxuries  of 
languid  living  on  a  South  sea  isle  where 
every  prospect  pleases.  Rising  to  heights 
of  grandiloquence  in  his  promises  he 
says : 

"An'  you  will  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
'goopus  feathers.' " 

Mclntire,  helpless  beneath  this  domi- 
nant personality,  timidly  Inquires: 
"What  is  'goopus  feathers'?" 
And    Heath,    with   Mclntire's  hard 
earned  money  in  his  own  pocket,  bom 
bastically  replies: 

"The  down  of'n  peaches." 
Let  us  keep  the  record  straight. 
1  GEORGE  W.  R.  HILL. 

I  .  — — 
j  As  the  World  Wags: 
I    Insurapce  is  related  somewhat  to  the 
j  talisman  fabricated  under  mysterious 


j  walked  up  to  the  window  at  the  rail- 
road station  where  they  sell  accident 
I  insurance  policies,  laid  down  a  dollar 
bill  and  said:  "I  would  like  an  accident 
policy  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars."  Two  days  later  Abdul  walked 
up  to  the  window  again,  laid  down  an- 
other dollar.  .  .  .  "But  we  issued 
you  a  policy  day  before  yesterday,"  ex- 
claimed the  clerk.  "I  know  you  did," 
replied  Abdul  Ali  Hammed,  "but  I  came 
off  without  it  this  morning." 

ORACLE. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  nominate  for  personal  mai 
carrier  to  the  members  of  your  Hall  of 
Fame  Mr.  Walter  Stampe,  a  collector  in 
the  United  States  postal  service? 

C.  B.  R. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Ship  ahoy!    Isn't  it  a  scream  this 
up-to-date  "Pinafore"  enacted  on  the 
decks  of  H.  M.  S.  Royal  Oak  with  for- 
lorn maidens,  jazz  band  and  all?  Noth- 
ing missing,  even  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  the  arrival  of  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet  on  the  port  side  and  none 
other.  Then  the  shifting  of  the  scene  to 
the  courtroom,  where  the  traditions  of 
the  British  na\T  are  rigidly  upheld. 
Can't  you  imagine  dear  old  George  Wil- 
son as  the  admiral,  fluttering  his  lace 
handkerchief,  replying  with  inimitable 
manner  to  the  question  asked,  "I  cannot 
imagine  myself  as  a  bandmaster!"  (In 
the  modern  version  this  would  be  the 
cue  for  an  introduced  minstrel  show. 
George,  once  over  black  face  of  other 
days  will  see  the  point  and  I'm  sure 
hold'  his  sides  at  this  Gilbertian  series 
of  incidents.    One  thing  certain,  the 
I  whole  show  will  end  in  jolly  tars  shout- 
I  ing  lustily  their  praise  of  their  captain 
1  with  , J 

"He  him.self  has  said  it 
And  it's  greatly  to  his  credit,  _ 

^"'^h^'^^'^^^^^XcK  STAGE. 

,  As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  menu  of  a  restaurant  near 
Newburyport  City  Hall,  where  PresldM 
the  cultured  and  refined  Bossy  GiUis, 
appears  this  featured  item: 

Guilt  Edge  Steak  85c 

A.  C.  P. 


At  the  World  Wags:  1 
Speaking  of  long  necks  remind^  one  i 
of  a  remark  made  by  a  noted  British  ] 
art    professor    recently,    across  the 
Charles,  viz.,  that  the  Florentines  were 
noted  for  their  long  fingers.  Have  you 
heard  of  this?  ELAH. 

"A  LITTLE  LOUDER,  PLEASE!  " 

As  tlie  World  Wags:  . 
j    Dr  Denis  A.  McCarthy  complains  oi 
the  "still  small  voices"  of  our  hterary 
speakers.   Christopher  Morley  and  AE 
seem  to  be  the  lat«t  offenders 
.  One  glorious  exception  to  the  rule  is 
Hugh  Walpole.  He  has  physique,  heal- 
ing, personality,  and  with  all  a  clear 
iar-reaching  voice.    In  a  hall  filled  , 
with  a  thousand  people  he  was  ais- 
tinctly  heard  in  Methuen  by  every  one 
who  understood  the  English  language,  i 
Some  of  us  remarked  about  the  splen-  ; 
did  way  his  voice  carried.  He  wa^  justly 
pleased  and  proud.  Then  he  added  I 
am  often  asked  by  Enghshmen  who 
Plan  to  come  to  America  to  lecture 
what  is  necessary  to  make  a  success  of 
lecturing.  They  ask  questions  about  the 
audience,  and  about  what  they  ought  to 
wear,  but  they  rarely  seem  to  realize 
the   mportance  of  being  heard.   I  al- 
ways tell  them  they  can  do  anything  j 
They  like  if  they  will  only  speak  loi^ 
enough  to  be  heard."  I  remarked  hat 
Dean  Brown  of  Yale  ^ad  said  tha 
Archibald  Marshall  had  emptied  a  hall 
Of  2000  down  to  200  because  no  one 
could  hear  him.   "Yes.*  replied  Hugh 
Walpole,  "that  is  something  they  jIU 
never  forget  at  Yale."  B.J. 
Methuen,  Mass.,  March  31. 

!5ldagreyi\_ 

"The  Devil  Dancer."  a  fll«i  <Jr««a  : 
.  cast:  _ ,  Qiwa  Orcy 

Tatila  Clive  BrooK 

Stephen  Athelstan  'Anna  May  Wons 

Sarta   serste  Temoff 

Beppo  Mleh.iPl  Vaviicn 

■"wi'Md^^' h» 

1  but  us  not  the  principal  attraction  ti 
I^^TibeT-in  northern  India  is  the  »fPn. 
at  tSe  bogmning  of  the  picture 
white  woman  leading  a  yak-cart 


>hp  monastery  of  Jiativp  -skillully  in  Lie  ligljo  '.vay  tlial 

lu-itand  has  been  killed  |niakes  for  pretty  tone;  she  has  become 
i,,v  (■  ■•I   liter  born  In  the  monas-  | a  competent  and  sound  musician.  Now, 
ron-^r'-i-atrd  to  the  native  gods    et  us  hope,  Miss  Worcester  will  care 
d  trained  to  be  a  vestal  virgin  and  to  acquire  more  of  the  qualities  that 
H«vil  danrer  •  "'^.'^^  beautiful,  charming,  com- 

l**  The  babe"  turns  Into  a  blond  Gilda  iPoUlng.  r.  r.  q. 

Orev  as  the  years  go  on  and  a  -while 
man,  Clive  Bi-ook,  Roes  adventuring  into 
the  fastness  of  the  monastej-y  and  dlr,- 
covers  h?r.  He  persuades  her  to  fly 
with  him  to  his  sister's  l;ome  in  Kalnn. 
which  thev  do.  and  once  there,  Gikla 
is  immediately  t«krn  to  a  tea  party, 
sDills  tea  and  runs  away  in  terror.  The 
Und  sister  ot  the  hero  then  sells  the  | 
dancer  to  a.  traveling  troupe  of  naulch 
dancers  She  is  told  that  her  rescuer 
had  sold  her  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  prob- 
ably roiiK-mboring  the  tea  episode,  she 
lielieves  what  .-^lie  hears* 

The  rest  of  ilie  film  ambles  along  at 
this  rate  until  the  htro,  in  his  tireless 
quest  for  the  dancer,  finds  lier,  subdues 
the  villains-  -all  of  them- and  one  pre- 
Isumes,  but  let  us  quote  from  the  ad- 
vance story;  "The  lovers  sink  to  their 
knees  over  lie  body  of  Beppo  and  fall 
into  each  di  tier  s  arms." 

Short  subjects  and  vaudeville  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  program.      C.  M.  D. 

eugeneImn 

Back  in  this  city  after  many  years,j 
Eugene  O'Brien,  stage  and  screen  starj 
clelrlv  demonstrated  that  his  p6pular- 
Itvy  has  not  waned  when  he  appeared 
ast  night  at  the  B.  F.  Keith  s  Theatr* 
m  a  one  act  play,  "RestiM  "  wUl^ 
his  company.  His  clear  diction,  judgj 
mentTf'^draVatic  values  and  apparenj 
joy  in  resuming  stage  work  Pjeased  th^ 
audience  and  showed  Tie  had  not  foi-t 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRK— "Two  Girls 
Wanted,"  a  play  in  three  acts  and  six 

Wiii  ianna  Miller   ' '^j^ 

Dexter  Wrisht  d^.^,)!)*  t  Rodfrev 

l'd,ta  DMd. .Doroth,v  Lyon. 

It   was   undoubtedly    fortunate  for 
Marianna  Miller  that  her  sister  was 
such  a  good  cook,  because  neither  oi 
us  Quote  from  ine  aa-  them  was  much  good  in  an  office.  Sarah 
:The  lov  rs  sulS  to  their  always  forgot  things  that  she  was  told 
"    and  Marianna  simply  could  not  get 
her  employer  to  take  his  glass  of  water 
at  the  right  time.    The  poor  man  was  , 
so  accustomed  to  the  efficient  nurse- 
maiding  of  his  confidential  secretary 
that  when  she  took  a  few  hours'  vaca- 
tion he  did  not  know  how  to  take  his 
orders  from  anyone  else,  especially  from; 
.someone  like  Marianna,  who  did  not 
know  cnoutth  to  remove  from  his  mail 
all  letters  that  might  make  him  sym- 
pathetic.  Yet  he  was  not  entirely  lack- 
ing in  brains,  despite  his  helplessness- 
he  had  sense  enough  to  marry  the  efn- 
clent  Miss  Timoney,  even  if  she  did 
cost  him  half  a  million. 

Marianna,  however,  had  something 
to  do  with  -that.  Having  re.signed  her 
job  on  discovering  the  deceit  of  a  pleas- 
ant young  gentleman,  engaged  else- 


retarv  and  Uitie  is  a  novel  kind  oi 
shot-gun  wedding.  Then  there  ts  Mon- 
Mf  ur  le  Comte,  who  has  grown  sour  and 
S ''since  they  were  together  years 
before.  She  changes  all  that.  He  orders 
er  from  the  house.  She  refuses  to 
budge  only  to  leave  later  when  he 
sktIi  y  longs  for  hsr  company.  .  Esteban. 
'  the  gallant  and  cynical  Spaniard,  also  i 
"l-ncw  her  when."  He  and  the  comte 
drink  to  her  destruction  In  one  of  those 
comic  scenes  of  gradual  Inebriation^  She 
chooses  to  return,  and  n  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  they  are  duelling  for  her 

"Life  is  like  a  sce-saw,"  mutters  the 
comte  in  his  cups.  So  is  Mr.  Coward  s 
|play.  Up  and  down,  march  and  counter-  j 
march,  pointed  question  and  deftly  par- 
ried reply  are  woven  lightly  about  a 
whimsical  plot  in  the  manner  we Jiave 
learned  to  expect  from  the  author.  It 
is  a  graceful  and  unharried  httle  play 
without  fears  or  tears.  All  the  action 
takes  Dlace  in  the  stately  18th  century 
Uving-?oom  of  the  Chateau  de  Vriaac, 
with  double  doors  to  be  thrown  open 
by  the  retahier  Hubert,  and  tall  French 
windows  giving  on  the  garden  which 
figure  prominently  in  exits  and  en- 

'^'Miss^'Blrkbeck  plays  the  ^oman  of 
all  importance  amusingly  and  with  the 
strensth  of  reserve.  She  is  always  un- 
ruffled and  poised,  pointing  her  lines 
wifhThe  half-suppressed  smiles  of  com- 
Dlete  superiority  to  situation.  The  otner 
^arts  are  also  played  satisfactorUy^^ 


""colettc  b'Xrvlfle,  imp'  ;  _ 

for  the  production,  ga\ 
L^J  to  the  role 

Sammy  Lec  did  a  spienaiu  j 

the  dance  «^"'^e"^^'f',he^'^hoe%how 
standing  feature  of         '""^^n  alsc 

'  Fhythm"  w=*^„,.t"°  to  step,  a  chorus, 
usually  good-looking.  There  is  n  u 


gotten  his  early  training.     ,  ^^^^J, 

Elsa  El-si,  Hungarian  musical  co^^^^^^  much  "taken  with  her,  she 

sUr,  and  Nat  f'-^'^.  English  compose^^^^^  advertisement  and  went 

presented         ^^t,,  that  was  weu  ie,  ^^^^  ^  position  as 

ceived.    MISS  Ersi  S  beau  y  and  s.n  m^w^^^^        ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

ability,  coupled  with  Nat^  A^^^^^^  ^^^^         ^^  progress.  When 

lanty  Promises  consideiable  succe  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  young  gentle- 

Uus  combustion,    in  one  01  me  y^^  concerned  she  takes  a 

funniest  ^^^^-f  ^  Rasping  for  hreathi^and  and  things  begin  to  happen.  Of 
{^^'^^  ^IV^w  iWei  offering  is  one  ol  course  it  ends  happily,  but  3Ust  how 
undoubtedly  then  onenng  everything  comes  about  must  not  be 

'^'^'t  ^.nlt  ntves  and  Irene  Cody  fin^  told  here^  ^  . 

''^Zn.^Itlrial  in  the  troubles  oi    Walter  Gilbert,  always  happy,  para- 
i^o  Pvressi^^v  fat  and  thin.    Frani  doxically  enough,  if  he  has  a  chance  to 
cff  f^nrrf  K  back  vrith  his  compan  show  deep  embarassment,  was  qmte  at 
"^  ■^  fafcinates  wfth        imitations  d  home  in  the  part  of  the  carefree  Dexter 
and  fascinates  wun  ^^^^^-^  ^j.jght,  ^ho,  needless  to  say,  was  not 

-'--'-'nearly  as  bad  as  he  might  have  been. 
Clara  Joel  made  an  appealing  Marianna, 
helpless  and  resourceful,  self-pos-sessed 
and  discouraged,  but  triumphant  as  tihe 
deserved  to  be  at  the  last.  Mary  Hill 
and  Frank  Charlton  playing  the  busi- 
ness-like secretary  and  the  canny  em- 
ployer provided  some  of  the  best  mo- 
ments of  the  play.  Henry  Wadsworth 
was  sufficiently  cocksure  as  the  boss's 
pampered  nephew,  and  Edith  Speare  was 
dome.stic  and  attractive  as  the  sister 
who  longed  to  cook.  E.  L,  H. 


I 


jto  see  this  show.   

TmISS  WORCESTER 

Admirably  accompanied  by  Raymond 
Coon,    Elizabeth    Worcester,  sojirano, 
sang  this  program  last  night  In  Jordan  ; 
haU:  I 

Canto  dl  Primavera,  Plocca  la  Neve,  i 
Cimara;  Nebbie,  In  Alto  Mare,  Res-  ■ 
pighl;  An  eine  AoLsharfe,  -Von  waldbe- 
kianster  Hohe,   Regenlied,   Wehe,  so 
willst  du  mich  wieder,  Brahms;  Air 
from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  Les  Cloches, 

Le  Faune,  Romance,  Mandoline,  De- ,  ""■■"'*°'"""'   Arthur  Sircom 

bussy;  A  Roundel  of  Rest,  Night  Song  I  Adrienne  de  Vriaac  (Raoul's  daugWer 
Time  o"  Day,  Blackbird's  Song,  Arietta, 
Scott. 

Though  Miss  Worcester  paid  her  audi- 
ence— a  large  one— the  respect  that 
lies  In  a  dignified  program,  thoroughly 
prepared,  a  mistake  In  judgment  she 
surely  made  when,  in  place  of  printed 
iQxls,  she  ofl;ered  them  oral  explanations 
of  her  songs.  Debussy  and  Brahms — It 
is  well  to  know  in  detail  what  they  are 
writing  about.  Miss  Worcester,  further- 
more, sometimes  gave  a  humorous  twist 
to  her  little  prefaces  which  helped  her 
not  at  all  to  establish  the  fitting  mood 
for  songs  of  sentiment. 
It  is,  however,  to  this  matter  of  at-  , 

mosphere  that  Miss  Worcester  needs  foiV  *  «-  

give  closest  attention  if  the  artist's  path  \  masculine  blunderers  with  playful 
allures  her.  Already  she  sings  musical-  \  satire,  suggestive  of  Erskine's  Helen  of 
|l,v,  intelligently  and  with  a  creditable    -  ■•        •  -   


'THE  MARQUISE' IS 

I    REPERTORY  THEATRE— "The  Mar- 
quise," a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Noel 
Coward,  with  the  following  cast: 
The  Comte  Raoul  de  -Vriaac. .  .Dennis  Cleurh 
Esteban  el  Duco  de  Santaeuano 

Thayer  Roberts 
Miguel  de  Santaeruano  (his  son) 


Edith  Barrett 
Jacques  Rijar  (Eaoul's  secretary)  ■ 

Hilton  Owen 

Fr.  Clement  Arthur  Bowycr 

The  Marquise  Eloise  de  Kestournel 

Olpa  EirbeoK 

Hubert   Thomas  Shearer 

Alice   Mina  Baylcrian 

Mr.  Coward's  marquise  is  a  very  re- 
markable woman  who  succeeds  in  keep- 
ing his  play  going  merrily  for  three 
acts  by  the  simple  process  of  getting 
what  she  wants.  "The  period  is  18th 
century,"  we  learn  from  the  program, 
and  yet  many  of  her  ideas  seem  quite 
modern,  despite  her  fiowing  skirts  and 
elaborate  French  coiffure.  She  spoofs 
at  the  stern  conventions  of  love  and 
honor  upheld  by  pompous  and  prideful 


leffort  after  emotional  expression.  To 
Ifee!,  though,  a  melody  rightly,  scarcely 
I  suffices;  a  performer  must  make  a 
I  listener  feel  it  as  well.  Sensitiveness, 
jtoo,  to  the  meaning  of  words,  will  not 
I  do  unless  a '  singer  knows  how  to  set 
I  that  meaning  clearly  and  convincingly 
I  before  the  public. 

I    With  all  intelligence,  very  correctly, 
I  Miss  Worcester  states  her  facts,  musical 
I  and  poetic.    When,  however,  did  mere 
statement,  however  lucid,  convince  or 
charm?   Pray  let  Miss  Worcester  learn 
I  to  turn  her  melodies  more  engagingly,  to 
make    their    highlights    brighter,  to 
I  deepen  what  should  lie  in  shadow. 

So  to  do  will  cost  Miss  Worcester 
.  work, .  for,  to  do  away  with  the  clear, 
pallid  sweetness  that  turned  her  sing- 
ing last  night  monotonous,  she  will 
'jieed  to  develop  the  warmer  tones  that 
lie  ready  in  the  lower  range  of  her 
^oice;  sometimes  she  used  them  in 
I  upper  re;'i  h"s,    siie  ha.s  trained  hev 


Troy  or  the  seductive  lady  recently  un 
leashed  on  Hannibal  by  Mr.  Sherwood. 
She  wins  her  way  by  taking  clever  ad- 
vantage of  men's  conception  of  their 
duty  and  by  making  them  seem  ridicu- 
lous, much  to  their  fury. 

The  marquise  comes  In  from  the 
moonlight  which  one  feels  has  been  es- 
pecially aranged  for  her,  and  announces 
to  the  startled  Comte  de  Vriaac  that  she 
will  spend  the  night,  since  her  coach 
has  broken  down.  The  comte,  we  have 
already  learned,  has  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  son  of  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  Esteban,  although  daughter 
loves  her  father's  secretary.  And  we 
soon  learn  from  the  charming  impetuous 
lady  herself  that  she  is  the  former 
household  companion  of  le  comte,  the 
mother  of  his  daughter,  in  fact. 

Point  by  point  she  achieves  her  varied 
purposes  and  sets  his  house  in  order. 
To  begin  with,  daughter  has  her  sec- 


"HERE'S  HOWE"  i 

SHUBERT  —  "Here's  Howe,"  new 
musical  comedy  produced  by  Aarons  and 
Freedley.  Book  by  Fred  Thompson  and 
Paul  Gerard  Smith.  Roger  Wolf  Kahn 
and  Joseph  Myer  wrote  the  music.  It 
opened  in  Philadelphia  two  weeks  ago 
and  goes  into  the  Broadhurst,  New 
York,  April  20.   The  cast: 

Cora  Bibby  Peffg-y  Chamberlin 

Mr   Petrip   Ross  Hmics 

Edwin  Treadweli  -Arthur  Hartley 

Miss  Gibson   Virg-inia  Frank 

Toni  Treadweli  Helen  Carnni-'ton 

Sir  Basil  Carraway  Don  Barclay 

.Tovce  Baxter  I/Pne 

Billv  Howe   Allen  Kearns 

Dan  Dabncv  Ben  Beinie 

Toplis         •  .William  Frawley 

Pelham   "Fuzzy"  Knifrht 

riaudette  Pernier  ^olett^  D'Arville 

■Wnhur    Dillon  Ober 

Mr.  Collins   Harry  Howell 

In  its  present  state  this  new  Aarons 
and  Freedley  show  is  just  another  .mu- 
sical comedy  with  not  much  as  yet  to 
recommend  it  in  the  way  of  booli  or 
tunes.  But  since  Messrs  Aarons  and 
Freedley  are  known  to  turn  out  finished 
products,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
work  put  on  "Here's  Howe"  bsfors  it 
a'-rives  in  New  York,  tv/o  weeks  hence. 
As  soon  as  the  cast  of  exceptionally  fine 
musical  comedy  folk  are  given  some- 
thing better  to  work  vdth  in  the  v/ay 
of  book,  everything  is  going  to  look  a 
lot  different.  .„  ,  I 

Allen  Kearns  and  Irene  Delroy  have 
the  leading  roles.  Mr.  Kearns  will  be  : 
remembered  here  in  "Little  Jessi3, 
James,"  and  Miss  Delroy  more  recently 
in  the  "FoUies."  An  ordinary  juvenile 
would  have  found  it  a  task  to  make 
this  typical  male  lead  part  have  any 
character  at  all,  but  Kearns  managed 
to  make  the  hero  a  very  definite  per- 
sonality. Miss  Delroy,  pretty  and 
charming,  danced  and  smiled  her  way 
through  her  role  delightfully. 

It  is  William  Frawley,  the  convict  in 
"Bye  Bye,  Bonnie"  who  carried  oft  the 
comedy  honors  in  one  of  those  hard- 
boiled  roles  which  have  served  hini  so 
well  in  vaudeville.  He  started  the  action 
rolling  with  his  barber  chair  comedy 
scene  and  his  entrance  after  that  on 
each  occasion  called  for  cheers  and 
guffaws  from  the  audience.  . 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  smce  the 
production  is  not  set  as  yet,  the  easiest 
wav  to  write  a  report  is  to  choose  pM- 
sonalities  that  stood  out  during  the 

'""sen  Bernie  and  his  band  were  given 
I  a  cordial  reception.  Mr  Bernie  not 
'only  puts  his  orchestra  through  their 
:  paces  but  plays  an  imporUnt  role  In 
Ithe  production  as  well. 
^  Those  who  saw  the  "Follies"  this  past 
season  will  remember  Peggy  Chaxnber- 
hn.  the  little  lady  who  Pfrfor'nef .  , 
burlesque  Apache  dance  ^'th  a,  huskj^ 
nartner  whom  she  swung  about  v.mi 
ea"  Miss  Chamberlin  acts  a  hoyder 
soubrette  now  with  interesting  hoarse 
vo^ce  and  gives  them  the  "Follies"  dance 
routine  again  ior  good  measme. 

And  what  can  be  said  about  Fuzzy 
Knicht?  Surely  no  one  like  him  has 
)  '  ever  been  seen  on  the  Boston  stage  be- 
'  ?oie  He  steps  out  before  the  curtain 
ind  does  a  specialty  towards  the  close 
of  the  show.  A  miniature  piano  serves 
him  for  his  songs.  At  one  time  "yo- 
dodeo-do"  was  supposed  to  be  the  hot- 
test kind  of  break  the  best  blues  sing- 
ers could  give  to  their  songs.  Now  it  is 
evidently  considered  good  form  to  work 
oneself  into  a  near  frenzy,  imitating 
meanwhile,  fire  engines,  locomotives  and 
emitting  all  sorts  of  weird  sounds^  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  tune.  Mr.  Knight 
is  a  crazy  clown,  one  whom  night  cluD- 
bers  would  dote  on,  and  one  whom  the 
"iirtionpp  anplauded  again  and  again. 


BARTHELMESS  FILMj^T 
WASHINGTONST.OLYMPIA 

Appears  in  "Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come' 
Richard  Barthelmess  is  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Olympia  theatre  ths 
week  m  his  newest  picture,  J^e  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  Th.s  is 
the  picturization  of  the  story  of  the 
Kentucky  mountains  by  John  Fox  Jr^ 

?ar^  ^^^^^'^^-^^ 

was  also  ^t  the  megaphone  for 

!  ^^J'"4hf  Paf^ntVe^^^^^^^^  .MoUy 
iS'Day  h^  leading  lady  in  thf  p'f  "«' 
I  °  again  seen  opposite  the  star  in  this 

'  ^'-^ ■  notable  supporting  cast  Includes  I 
K^Dfrn^^rthTi^attrT^^ 
Gardner  James. 

PAGEANT  GIVEN  BY 
PALMER  INSTITUTE 

"The    Will    and   the  Way" 
Staged  at  Symphony  Hall 


A  pageant,  "The  Will  and  the  Way," 
presented  by  the  Palmer  Memorial  In- 
stitute of  Sedalia,  N.  C,  last  night  at 
Symphony  Hall. 

An  audience  which  filled  Symphony 
hall  sat  before  a  pageant  to  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Palmer  Me- 
morial Institute.  Throughout  the  pre- 
sentation last  evening  the  name  ot  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  was  heard — a  name 
loved  and  respected  by  many  people 
for  many  things.  And  with  her  was 
linked  Charlotte  Hawkins,  the  Boston 
colored  girl  to  whom  she  was  benefact- 
ress and  whose  sincerity  and  devotion 
"found  a  way"  for  a  noble  work. 

It  is  this  very  work  v/hich  the  pag- 
eant portrayed  -as  it  carried  the  audi- 
ence from  Charlotte  Hawkins's  grad- 
uation in  Boston  to  Sedalia.  N.  C; 
from  the  Sedalia  school  as  she  found 
it  to  the  Sedalia  school  as  it  is  today. 
For  each  of  the  scenes,  the  mood  was 
created  successfully  by  tlie  singing  of 
negro  spirituals  and  these  brought  home 
to  the  full  how  intimately  a  part  of 
negro  hfe  they  are.  A  deeply  pathetic 
one  was  sung  by  a  convict  in  the  fourth  i 
scene — "I  Know  the  Lord  Has  Laid  His 
Hands  on  Me" — while  one  in  a  joUier  | 
mood — "Goin'  ter  Pray  on  Dat  Sho"  I 
(shore ■> — was  given  by  a  chorus  of  men 
who  chopped  wood  to  its  rhythm. 

For   the   ear  unaccustomed   to  the 
broad  vovvcls  of  their  dialect,  many  of  . 
the  lines  were  difficult  to  get  fnr  the ; 
v.hito  memb'^rs  of  the  audience.   When  , 
the  new  teacher  drilled  her  nlass  in  | 
the  salute  of  the  Hag,  she  spelled  "in-  ' 
divisible"  for  them-  Ah-n-d-ah-v-ah-s- 
ah-b-l-e.   Again,  the  long  waits  between 
scenes,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  Sym- 
piiony   hall's   lack   of   equipment  for 
scene-shifting,  were  trying.     Yet  one 
could  not  help  but  enjoy  the  sincerity 
and  genuine  fun  which  coursed  through 
the  production.  The  dances  were  partic- 
ularl''  enioyable  and  brought  warm  ap- 
plause from  the  house 

The  organization  lists,  among  ;ts  spe- 
cial needs;  Ten  dollars  w-ill  pay  for  a 
student's  desk;  550  will  give  an  academ- 
ic scliolarship;  $150  will  give  a  sustain- 
ing scholarship;  $25,000  will  give  ade- 
quate water  supply. 

Of  the  New  England  committee  which 
sp>;nsored  this  occasion.  Dr.  Samuel 
EUot  is  chairman.  F.  S.  F.  j 

'THE  PIONEER  SCOllT'i 

"The  Pioneer  Scout,"  a  fUm 
drama  starring  Fred  Thomson,  vrci- 
by  Frank  Clifton,  directed  by  Li 
Ingraham  and  presented  by  Para-riob 
is  at  the  Keith-Albee  Bostoi' 
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■  is  ■week.   Other  members  of  Uie  cast 
0  Nora  Lane,  William  Courtright  and 
I  om  Wilson. 

Fred  Thomson  and  his  beautiful  white 
horse  are  among  the  most  popular 
screen  players  in  the  smaller  towns  In 
America.  With  his  first  picture  for 
Paramount  based  on  the  career  of  the 
western  outlaw,  Jesse  James,  Fred 
Thomson  graduatPd,  If  one  wishes  to  put 
it  that  way,  to  the  cities  and  the  big 
theatres.  In  his  pre.sent  film  he  is  the 
same  jjbashing  hero  of  the  prairies,  the 
rde  which  has  made  him  popular.  Once 
again  he  re.scues  the  fair  Nora  Lane, 
and  Miss  Lane  is  well  worth  rescuing. 

Built  of  tlie  same  motion  picture  rou- 
tine which  first  made  them  exciting  en- 
tertainment, beautifully  photographed, 
and  with  the  climaxes  held  as  tautly  as 
Fred  Tliom.';on  holds  his  racing  team, 
the  picture  ends  with  the  heroine  saved, 
the  villains  bested  and  piled  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor  and  Silver  and  the  hero  rid- 
•ng  victoriously  away — or  about  to  ride 
>vay. 

There  is  an  excellent  race  In  the  pic- 
lure  between  covered  wagon  teams.  The 
Indians  who  usually  figure  in  a  picture 
of  the  early  West  are  white  men  who 
pose  as  Indians  to  conceal  their  nefa- 
rious practices  and  altogether  the  pic- 
ture is  active,  virile  and  romantic. 

Short  screen  subjects  and  vaudeville 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  bill. 


ous^r  cerlaui  pomls  of  information,  like,  instrumental  P'^ws  b>  Byd^l 
Are  there  any  members  of  the  glee  Gibbons,  songs  by  ^omposers  ranging, 
club  known  ai  the  Tigers,  still  around  through  Dr  Arne  and  Haydn,  up  to  bir 

ro=^t^F^rV^;^rr?^:?nd\hr^^^^^^  ^Cw^  -""^^ 
L^^^rbed  into  the  12th  Massachusetts  AHhu',^^^ 
"l^'am-  anxious  to  have  any  personal         ?ii|h's  placing  -gg^^^^ 
anecdotes  concerning  the  starting  of  this  relative  depth,  no  1^^^  *f  ^j^h  S 
great  tune  with   these  organizations.  mIss  Erdmann  sailB  sweetly,  wim  pr  y 
You  may  recall  having  published  a  year  voice  and  the  neatest  of  arUcul^^^ 
ago  last  Armistice  day  my  account  of;  also  with  what  feeling  the  music  ai  i 
the  writing  of  "There's  a  Long,  Long 
Trail."    I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give 
me  assistance  in  finding  material  and 
data  for  this  other  war  tune  that  re- 
ceived it^  initiation  into  the  world  at 
Boston.  ZO  ELLIOTT. 

Hotel  Monticello, 

3.5  W.  6.5th  street. 

New  York. 


We  respectfully  call  the  attention  o£ 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  to  the  congress! 
ol  officers  and' directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear! 
Manufacturers  now  held  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  annual  knitting  arts  exhibition! 
under  the  personal   direction  of  Mr. 
Chester  I.  Campbell  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Johnson  should  be  in  Philadelphia  be- 
cause at  this  congre.ss  plans  for  the 
"drafting  of  a  code  of  ethics"— will  be 
discussed,  and  we  know  that  Mr.  John- 
son is  interested  in  "ethical"  as  well  as 
'  sanitary"  underwear.  It  is  true  he  can 
find  valuable  material  on  this  subject  in 
the  rotogravure  sections  of  newspapers, 
but  this  will  not  be  sufficient  for  an 
•  earnest  student  of  sociology,  although 
the  pictures  thus  shown  of  matrons  and 
'  maidens  are  often  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
'    Perhaps  at  the  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia this  question  will  be  answered  for 
all  time:    Should  heavy  underwear  be 
exchanged  for  lighter  on  May  1st  irre- 
spective of  the  weather,  and  donned 
again  on  Nov.  1st  no  matter  whether 
the  mercury  stands  high?  , 
We  note  in  this  connection  that  Lon-  ! 
don  journalists  have  been  greatly  exer- 
cised over  the  question :  Who  invented 
socks?    Was  this  genius  one  William 
Rider,  who  in  1564,  seeing  in  the  house 
of  an  Italian  merchant  a  pair  of  knitted 
worsted  "shortho.se"  from  Mantua,  made 
a  pair  like  them,  which  he  presented  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  a  slight  testi- 
I  monial  of  his  regard  and  esteem. 
I    If  these-  London  journalists  were  asj 
'indefatigable  in  research  as  Mr.  Her-j 
kimer  Johnson  they  would  have  found 
out  that  the  word  "sock"  meant  at  first 
and  for  many  years  a  hght  shoe,  slipper 
or  pump;   that  in  the  14th  century  a 
sock  was  a  short  stocking  covering  the 
foot  and  usually  reaching  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg. 

It  is  interestmg  to  note  that  Philip  II 
was  the  first  to  wear  silk  stockings;  and 
that  Mr.  Holford  of  London,  rising 
about  5  A.  M.  on  a  day  in  1587,  pulled 
on  a  yellow  stocking  upon  one  of  his 
legs  and  had  his  white  boot  hose  on  the 
other." 

In  these  strenuous  times  every  day  Is 
Leap  Year  day  when  you  are  crossing  a 
street. — Lord  Dewar. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Well,  well!"  said  George  V.,  rubbing 
his  nose,  happily,  as  he  looked  up  from 
his  newspaper,  "this  is  certainly  good 
news!"  "What  is?"  whatted  the  queen, 
as  she  finished  sweeping  out  the  front 
parlor  and  put  the  broom  away.  "Why," 
said  the  king  with  a  chuckle,  "it  seems 
that  this  Thompson  fellow  who  was  go- 
ing to  give  me  a  poke  on  the  snoot  has 
been  sat  on,  according  to  the  newspa-, 
pers  by  a  gentleman  named  Emmerson. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Emmerson  is 
large  and  fat  and  that  he  remains 
seated  quite  some  time.  And  now  If  you 
will  turn  the  handle  of  the  phonograph, 
my  dear,  and  put  on  the  record,  I  should 
love  to  hear  my  favorite  selection,  'God! 
Save  tjbe  King.'  "  R-  H.  L.  j 

As  the  World  Wags; 

"Of  couise,"  said  I,  "I  haven't  fin- 
ished 'Companionate  Marriage'  yet,  but 
I  should  say  the  judge  was  in  favor  of 
bigger  and  better  fur  coats  for  the  work- 
ing girl." 

"Fur  coats,"  snapped  the  Lady  Artist, 
throwing  my  new  June  copy  of  Harper's 
Hazar  out  the  window,  where  it  landed 
in  an  ash-can  (it  had  to.  there  were  so 
many  ash-cans  in  the  alley),  "fur  coats 
are  the  uniform  of  the  prosperous  pro- 
literiate." 

"You  sound  just  like  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,"  I  said. 

And  she  said.  "Maybe,  but  it  was  ac- 
cidental. I  haven't  read  anything  by 
those  presidential  candidates." 

E.  F.  B. 


lowed  her  Mr.  Coon,  too,  did  what 
ovilv  tone  and  sound  musicianship 
could  <L  for  Orlando  Gibbons  and 
Bvrd  On  the  ears,  though,  or  nine 
heLrers  out  of  ten,  music  extremely 
an?  ent  fa  Us  but  drearily.  Its  charm 
tol  of  a  auaint  formality,  is  one  that 

'^T^r'^s^oveJdose  of  ancientry  would  not 
hJve  mattered  if  only  the  concert-givers 

^^^^^  Mr^'cr ' 
rS^ofe°moo^,  lTa?ed  i-tead  Debussy^_ 

Man    and  that  piece  by  Copland  about 
the  cat  and  mouse.  He  played  it  all  de 
lightfully-but  the  time  had  come  for 
something  real. 


Trhapf  Mi^s  Erdmann  supplied  It. 
somltWng  too  late,.ln  the  eveni^^^^ 
Bruneau's"Pavane,'  ''I^s  Roses  by  Aun. 

rnd^^Srffle?s'"wTto^  th^e^Wc^'^Or 
Tr^  Humphrey  may  hav«  come  to^he 
rescue,  who  sang  a  song  by  Mahler 
g!1S«  -  V  Tplen  fd  J|n 

"Between  Tom  FHuter  _  and  His 
Mat  by  Ned  the  Dog  Stealer. 

"^^^  ^'Tnraccord  ngt  the  t^te  of 
success  or  not  accoming^ 

^rtrthTtryl^g-'^Pr^y  le?^t^-^try 
again.  _ 

Heis-ho  for  a  Husband  i.,  ■  n,o 

Ancifnt   melody   irom   John   Gamble  s  jus 
■•Common-Place  Book."  „ 
(Quoted  In  "Much  Ado  About  Nothinr  ) 
MisB  Erdmann 

Tune  from  FitjwilUam  Virfinal  Book 
(Sung  by  The  Clown,  in  "Twelfth  Night  ) 
Mr.  Humphrey 

:  Carman's  Whistle    ...   Byra 

I  Mr.  Coon  ,  , 

i  -Willow  Son?   Pre-Elizabethan  Melody 

(Sung-  hv  Desdemona  in  last  act  of  Othello  ) 
I  When  Daisies  Pied  and  Violets  Blue  ..  .Arne 
i  (From   ■'Love's  Labor  Lost  ) 

Orpheus  with  His  Lute...^^...  SuUlyan 

From  "Henry  vIII 

Miss  Erdmann  r^■\.^^ 

The  Queen's  Command   GiDbons 

Mr.  Coon 

Take.  O  Take  Those  Lips  Away.  .  .  .Wilson 

(Used  in  "Measure  for  Measure  ) 
She  Never  Told  Her  Love.  iri-^i^ 
(A  speech  in  blank  verse,  made  by  viola  in 

"Twelfth  Night") 
Lawn  As  White  As  Driven  Snow.^ 

(Lines  and  song  of  Autolycus) 

Mr.   Humphrey  „  . 

Minstrels   'TiES^JfpJ 

Prelude   ProkofieiT 

The  HurdyVurdy  Man  ^o",^*^"? 

Le  Chat  et  le  Souris  Copland 

Mr.  Coon  .„ 

Pavane   ^''"'Alm 

Ai?  ?rom'  "'fa' Vie  B^eve'' : : : ■I'^Falla 

Symphony  in  Yellow  fc,rines 

Miss  Erdmann 

•r-l—Mliiiimorccu   Mahler 

Gh'e  Me  the  the  Splendid.  Silent  Sun  Gilbert 

I!  Supremo  Sonno  Santoliquido 

Dialogue  between  Tom  Filuter^and  His 

Man  ..    Lord  Berners 

Mr.  Humphrey 
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We  saw  this  sign  in  the  window  of  a 
New  York  bookshop  of  international 
I  reputation: 

"Books  for  Sophisticated  Readers." 

I  SPRING  TRIOLET 

(For  .\B  the  World  Wags) 

Don't  show  me  the  buds, 
I  really  do  not  care  for  spring. 
It's  a  season  of  muds 
(Don't  show  me  the  buds'). 
With  cold  winds  and  floods. 
A  most  uncomfortable  thing. 
Don't  show  me  the  buds. 
I  really  do  not  care  for  spring. 

THE  MOCK  TURTLE. 

The  caption  of  the  Boston  American's 
picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  coming  a 
cropper  Informs  us  that  the  horse,  Miss 
Muffit,  is  "prone  on  her  back."  A  cor- 
respondent admiring  the  caption  asks: 
"  'Is  royal  'mess  is  'supine  on  his  face  — 
eh— what?"        ^  _ 

s.  o.  s. 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
I  am  writing  an  article  on  the  tund 

_«  iiT/^Vin  TlrftOTn'q  'Rorlv."  anri  am  anx-| 


"Feminist"  seems  to  be  a  term  of 
abuse  for  women  who  are  interested  in 
anything  outside  their  own  particular 
job. — Miss  Clemence  Dane. 

THE  MODERN  WOMAN 

Cynthia,  'spite  of  your  years 
(Two  and  a  half,  I  believe). 

You  are  accomplished  in  full 
As  to  the  wiles  de  mere  Eve. 

Snapping  the  garters  is  fun, 
Let  no  one  tell  you  that 't  ain't, 

Though  vvlien  all  ia  said  and  done 
I  know  your  mother  could  faint. 

Guests  must  perforce  be  amused; 

Prithee,  wee  lass,  carry  on: 
I  have  known  hostesses  older  .  .  , 

Tu  as  tat  least,  dear),  raison! 

THE  SOLICITOR. 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

"Names  chosen  for  the  trawms  are  ; 
;  Boston  College,  Holy  Cross  and  George-  i 
i  town."  ,  ,    ^  ' 

I    This  item  recalls  one  of  the  few  occa-  ; 
I  sions   when   Theodore   Roosevelt   was  i 
1  caught  without  a  come-back.   At  the 
I  outset  of  the  Spanish  war  the  govern-  . 
ment  took  over  the  •  American  liners ! 
New  York  and  Paris,  and  Roosevelt,  i 
then  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  ( 
rechristened  them  Harvard  and  Yale. 
The  old  line  of  the  navy  resented  this 
frivolous  innovation,  but  dared  not  criti- 
cise its  superior  officer. 

A  Uttle  later,  however,  Dewey  de- 
stroyed the  Spaiiish  fleet  at  Manila,  and 
found  on  investigation  that  .<^ome  of  the 
sunken  gunboats  could  be  salvaged.  He 
accordingly  cabled  Roosevelt  that  '  two 
of  the  Spanish  ships  could  be  saved, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  new  system 
of  nomenclature,  he  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  thev  be  christened  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
Nov.-  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons."  P' 
Worcester. 

Concert    of  Shakespearian 
Music  Given 


called. 

The  orchestral  performance  was  one 
of  dazzling  brilliance  at  night  and 
the  afternoon.  On  Saturday  afternoon  i 
there  was  enthusiastic,  long  continued 
applause  after  the  eloquent  performance 
of  the  Prelude  and  Love-Death  from 
"Tristan." 

■    At  the  end  of  Saturday's  concert,  the 
final   number   was    Beethoven's  fifth 
symphonv,     nobly     performed.  The 
great  audience  was  loath  to  leave.  Mr. 
'  Koussevitzky  was  recalled  to  the  stage 
at  least  five  times;  there  were  shouts 
of  "Bravo";  the  orchestra,  rising,  was 
I  cheered  to  the  echo, 
i    In  the  hall  and  out  of  it  we  heard 
I  only  words  of  glowing  praise  for  the 
I  conductor  and  the  players.  The  Boston 
I  public   was   congratulated   on  having 
only  one  conductor  for  the  superb  or 
fhestra,    instead    of    a    succession    of  i 
■guests,"  and  for  having  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  as  that  one  conductor.    There  is  \ 
already  a  long  waiting  list  in  New  York  | 
for  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym-  I 
phony  orchestra  next  season.  j 

A  concert  of  an  unusual  nature  will  j 
take  place  in  Jordan  hall  next  Mon-  t 
day  night.  It  will  be  given  by  tlie  Bos-y 
ton  Flute  Players  Club  and  the  Cham 
ber  Music  Club.  The  program  will  com-, 
prise  ^extremely  modern  compositions  j 
Stravinsky's  Octuor  for  wind  instru 
ments;  six  songs  from  Hindemith's'' 
Ballad  Cycle  "Marienleben";  Schoen- 
berg's  "Pierrot  Lunaire,"  and  Gruen- 
berg's  "The  Daniel  Jazz."  Greta  Tor- 
padie  will  sing  the  songs  and  be  the 
singer  in  "Pierrot  Lunaire."  Colin 
O'More  will  assist  in  the  Daniel  Jazz; 
Frederic  Tillotson  will  be  the  pianist. 
There  will  be  musicians  from  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra. 

Pierrot  Lunaire"  will  be  performed 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  consists  of 
21  little  songs  by  Albert  Giraud  and  is 
composed  for  .speaking  voice,  piano, 
flute,  piccolo,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  vio- 
lin, viola,  violoncello.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  at  Berlin  in  October,  1912. 
when  Albertine  Zehme  was  the  reciter- 
singer.  There  was  a  performance  at 
Leipsic  that  fall.  Schoenberg  has  toured 
ui  European  countries  including  tris 
v;ork  in  his  concerts.  Otto  Erich  Hcrt- 
leben  had  translated  the  French  verses 
into  German.  For  the  first  performance 
in  the  United  States,  which  took  place 
ac  the  Klaw  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Feb. 
,  1,  1923,  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  m^id";  - 


Lart  night  the  organJMtlon  known  w 
"Otir  Theatre"  brought  Its  first  eeason 
to  a  close  with  a  concert.  They  tried  an 
Interesting  experiment,  for  which  their 
pleasant  small  hall  proved  a  ^fitting 

^^They  made  the  stage,  for  Instance, 

attractive  with  a  screen  or  two  and 
some  hangings  of  agreeable  color.  To 
mark  the  informality  of  the  occasion, 
the  three  artists  boarded  the  stage  to- 
gether, and  the  singers  sat  on  a  sofa 
when  they  were  not  busied  in  per- 
formance. These  singers  were  Norma 
Jean  Erdmann,  soprano,  and  Lanmg 
Humphrey,  baritone.  The  pianist  was 
Raymond  Coon. 

They  gave  a  concert  of  Shakespearean 
X,  songs  by  William  Byrd  and  the 


The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphonjj- 
orchestra  this  f eek  is  of  an  unusua 
nature.  In  the  first  part  of  the  conce,t| 
the  Parisian  Society  of  Ancient  Instru-, 
ments  will  take  the  stage:  Lorenzi ti, 
Venetian  Symphony  for  quinton  viola^ 
d'amore,    harpsichord    and  orchestra, 
(fU-st  performance  as  edited  by  Henri 
Casadesus,   founder   of    the  society); 
Borghi,  Concerto  for  harpsichord  (Mmc. 
■  Patorni-Casadesus)  and  wind  orchest,ra;l 
ksioli   Concerto  in  A  major  for  \  o.a 
famore  (Mr.  Casadesus)  and  orchestra^ 
The  quinton  will  be  played  by  Marius 

^  The'symphony  in  the  second  part  of 
t'le  concert  will  be  Saint-Saens  s  No.  J 
C  mmor  with  organ.  Sain  -Saens  was 
the  president  of  the  Society  of  Ancient 
j  Music.     

1    We  heard-  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
1  symphony  orchestra  in  New  York  last 
Thursday  evening  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  orchestra's  last  concerts  of  its 
I  season  in  that  city.    Carnegie  hall  was 
completely  filled.    As  many  stood  as 
were  allowed  by  the  fire  department  and 
police.    Many  were  turned  away.  The 
audience   at  both  concerts  was  en- 
I  thusiastic,  even  more  appreciative,  or 
I  at  least  warmer  in  demonstrations,  than 
I  the  audiences  in  Symphony  hall,  and| 
ithis  is  saying  much.    Mr.  Hill  s  new 
'  symphonv,  which  was  heard  on  Thurs- 
■  day  night  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York    greatly  pleased  the  public  and 
met  the  aporoval  of  the  leading  pro- 
fessional critics.     The  coiuposer  was 
called  to  the  nlatform.  called  and  re- 


free  adaptation  in  English  from  the 
French  and  German  and  fitted  it  to  the 
music.  Schoenberg's  extraordinary  work 
has  excited  great  attention  and  hot  dis- 
cussion. Cecil  Gray  wrote  of  it:  "It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  adverse  criti- 
cism of  this  superb  work.  It  is  one  of 
those  few  works  which  possess  such 
power  and  originality  that  a  musician, 
one  imagines,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  it— by  its  formal  perfec- 
tion, its  almost  «iabolical  ingenuity  and 
instrumental  resource,  its  astounding 
wealth  of  purely  musical  invention.  It 
is  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
each  setting,  for  there  is  not  a  weak 
number  among  them  from  beginning 
to  end." 

I    Stravinsky's  Octuor  was  performed 
ifor  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky  s 
'  concert  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  on 
Oct     18,    1923.    The    octuor    is  tbu.s 
planned:  I,  Sinfonia;  II,  Theme  with 
monometric  variations  ending  with  n 
fngato;  III,  Finale.    The  second  inci 
third  movements  are  to  be  played  with 
out  pause.  Georges  Auric  wi-ote  a  loi. 
note  about  the  music  for  the  first  per 
formance,  beginning:  "In  it  there  i.s 
precision  in  the  planning  that  no  one 
will  overlook;  a  precision  that  at  first 
could  surprise,  disconcert,  baffle.  Bu 
'  Stravinsky  has  always  been  a  rougl 
conqueror,  and  one  may  well  follow  hin 
today  in  the  path  that  he  has  blazed.' 

Gruenberg's  The  Daniel  Jazz  has  beei 
performed  in  this  country  and  in  3 
least  one  European  city.  Daniel  is  ' 
the  lions'  den,  but  the  composer  has  w 
used  for  his  text  the  memorable  dm 
logue  between  Daniel  and  the  joco.^ 
King  Darius. 

Augusto  "Vannini  will  give  a  concert 
.roidan  hall  next  Thursday  evening 
which  his  Symphony  Ensemble  and  hi 
vocal  students  will  take  part.  Instrumen 
tal  music  by  Smetana.  Verdi,  Wagne 
Saint-Saens,  arias  by  Leoncavallo.  Mo 
zart,    Wagner,    Puccini,  Charpentiei 
Verdi,  and  the  Sextet  from  "Lucia 
Lammermoor." 


Carl  Lamson  has  set  music  to  vers 
"A  Me.s.'iage  to  Mother."   UTitten  fo 
Mother's  day  by  Miss  Agnes  Carr 
The  Boston  Traveler  and  published 
that  newspaper.  Mrs.  Lamson  liked  th 
ver.ses  and  asked  her  husband  if  h 
would  not  write  music  for  them.  Sh 
sang  it  at  the  Mothers'  day  service  > 
Tremont  Temple.    The  song  is  nr- 
published. 

Tomorrow    morning    at    U  o'clc 
Maud  Cuney-Hare,  folk-lorist  pia  • 
and  William  Richardson,  baritone,  \ 
give  the  second  concert  of  their  sf 
Aframerican  folk  songs,  negro  spW_  | 
chanteys,  noetry  and  song.  /i—i 

Tomorrow  night  a  concert  by  f 


!i  s  tor  bi  ass  instrumei  

tion  of  Louis  Kloepfel  of  the 
[  the  New  England  Conserva- 
1  Music,  assisted  by  advanced 
ts,  will  be  given  in  Jordan  hall. 
::ompo.seis  will  be  represented  by 
se's  "Love's  Homing,"  Jane  Winn 
;  "Sleep,  Little  Tired  Eyes,"  and 
son's  "Blackbird  Song."  The 
;  will  be  Emilia  Ferrazzi,  Pierino 
;io  and  Mildred  Ashley. 
i9th  annual  competition  at  the 
ngland  Conservatory  of  Music  for 
ison  &  Hamlin  prize  of  a  grand 
jrte  will  lake  place  in  Jordan 
ednesday  afternoon,  April  25.  It 
1  to  seniors  in  the  pianoforte  de- 
(nt  and  to  post-graduate  students 
ire  'candidates  for  the  soloists' 
a  in  the  pianoforte  course, 
he  New  England  Conservatory  of 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  24, 
clock,  Mine.  Povla  Prijsh  will  sing 
students  and  other.s  specially  in- 
She  will  be  accopipanied  by  the 
vatory  orchestra,  Wallace  Good- 
onductor. 


PROTEST 

's  to  say  that  death's  an  ending, 
ith  a  ragged  April  spending 
.he  has  for  flowers  that  fade    .  • 
ith  a  jaunty  April  lending 
;hat  stuff  of  which  is  made 
ively  youth? 

ity  cannot  ever  perish: 

I  the  things  we  used  to  cherish 

II  be  quite  as  fair  again. 
5auty  cannot  ever  peri.sh. 
ter  lied;  we'll  yet  regain 
pril's  truth!      SHEILA  STUART. 

he  World  Wags: 

enry  Ford,  expected  to  deliver  a 
it  banquet  speech  in  London,  arose 
said  exactly  29  words  and  sat  down, 
think  Henry's  speech  must  have 
I  as  follows:  "My  lords  and  gentle- 
,  I'm  sorry  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
you  the  exact  day  and  hour  when 
will  receive  your  new  Ford  cars.  I 
Ik  you."  (Just  29.  All  right,  count 
yourself.)  R.  H.  L. 

,he  World  Wags: 

a  aged  cousin,  passing  on,  leaves 
wife  a  receipt  book  in  her  own  hand- 
ing, culled,  who  knows  where? — in 
when  life  was  calm  and  slow  and 
•ming. 

)ne  olive  is  good,  two  is  dross,  three 
eath." 

\fter  salad,  wine;  after  a  fig,  wine: 
r  a  pear,  water." 

Sread   with   eyes;    cheese  without 

Stour  persons  are  wanted  to  make  a 
d:  A  spendthrift  for  oil,  a  miser  for 
igar,  a  counsellor  for  salt  and  a  mad 
1  to  stir  all  up." 

hese  and  other  saws  of  the  pantry 
scattered  through.  And  here  is  a 
et  for  fining  (what  is  that?)  wine 
Lisbon  way: 

To  every  20  gallons  of  wine  (read, 
Volstead!)  take  the  whites  of  10 
,  and  a  small  handful  of  salt.  Beat 
igether  to  a  froth,  and  mi;<  it  well 
a  quart  of  the  wine.  Pour  it  in 
cask  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be 

wenty  gallons!    Hinc  illae  lachry- 
UNUS  PLURIUM. 

he  verb  "to  fine"  as  used  in  the  last 
ipt  means  to  purify,  clarify.  To 
down"  is  now  obsolete  except  with 
rence  to  beer.   Good  old  Dr.  Benja- 
Franklin  wrote  irH^761  about  por- 
—  "fined  down  with  ising-glass." 

Ed. 

E.  G.  has  nominated  Dr.  Polk 
rs.  a  Chicago  dentist,  for  our  Hall 

■low,  A 


As  the  World  Wags:  ,,„„,,<. 

Apropos  of  your  column  on  etiquette 
vou  might  be  interested  in  an  actual 
experience  In  a  Boston  school.,  I  was 
tcacWng  physiology  in  a  8^>-ls_  school, 
ninth  grade,  in  the  West  end^  J,  f'dis- 
icct  of  what  to  eat  had  been  duly  dis- 
cussed when  some  of  the  girls  asked  for 
a  d  sciis^on  of  how  to  eat.  They  rankly 
said  thrv  didn't  know  much  about  table 
m\imerl  We  decided  that  they  should 
Sselves  mention  breaches  of  table 
etfquctte  and  tell  the  proper  thing  to  do^ 
The  daintiest,  most  refined  Biil  m  the 
clals  offered  the  following:  "^yhen  you 
:  po^r  your  tea  int«  your  saucer  to  cool  It^ 
you  should  not  put  your  head  down  to 
the  saucer  to  drink,  but  rause  your 
~^°^°"TRi§ILLrwHITON. 

thrdr<^d"«s^K^«°arrk^t^ 

?om  the  «auc3rs.  They  would  have  said 
f  a^y  rude  person  had  asked  them  why 
thev  did  it-  "What's  the  saucer  for? 
wf  are  under  the  imp..'e««on  that  in  the 
early  years  of  tea  drniking  in  England 
the  saucer  was  raised  and  tilted  to  the 
mouth.— [Ed.  _ 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

n""go7"his^Trom  Michael  Victor 
ov,H  he  from  Thomas  Cook,  the 
^^ell  known''  guide.   What  I  mean  - 

Th'er°1ti^e'?a^ief  a^\°d°f^ncy 
all  nib  o>-"?'  OThpn  Tom  passed 
colored    books.     When  -^""'^^.o^v 

-dlJ^eS«™iSl^ 

^.^'-^Z'd^hars  ^herTMichaeTvic- 
Bombay-and  that  s  wner  ^ 

lis  all  right,  but  a  tiaveuei  e^her 
one  shirt  and  $1  ^f  d,  change 
oughta  be  thrownj-ut^  UKftv.- 

w'nf  t'J^e  power  of  visualization 


■  being 


at 

in  ^_ 

llOl  J_ 


"GADGET"  ONCE  MORE 

«"fr.  James  W.  Flanders  of  Biddeford, 
'  ,  received  from  a  firm  in  Glasgow 
tter  in  which  the  word  "gadget"  was 
In  his  answer  to  the  letter  he 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  On 
9  he  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 
iall,  writing  for  Brown,  Son  &  Fer- 
,  Ltd..  nautical  publishers, /Glas- 
Scotland: 
One  of  your  questions:  'What  is  a 
get?' 

gadget  is  .lust  a  slang  name  for 


S  by  Com-ad  Aiken  in 

""bToi  the  men  lay  face  down  on  a 
cou?h  Ws  lace  pillowed  siaew-ays  on  hi 
'         -Hie  pvps  were  shut,  une  oi 
thTmC turned'^^und.  looked  down  at 
hi  man  on  the  couch,  and  mly  dis- 
odaed  a  cushion  from  the  couch-a  m, 
llo  that  it  fell  on  the  sleeper^s  face^ 
!    Taunton.  ^-  ^- 

I  ADVENTURER  ACORN 

!  By  GRIMALKEN 

I  (Foreword) 

1  When  the  old  man  came  staggering 
'up  to  the  porch  I  thought  he  was  Santa 
lc?aus  But  he  didn't  have  any  red 
iSousers.  in  fact,  he  didn't  have  any 
1  trousers.    He  didn't  need  to.    He  had 

i^'Then'l  thought  that  he  was  Noah  or 
SoSn:  howeVr,  Noah  and  SoU>mon 
were  dead  Th  s  man  looked  like  ne 
imioht  be  He  was  bent  double  under  a 
i huge  pack.    .    .    .   Maybe  he.  was  a 

i''" 'Puller  brushes,  ma'am."  he 
hr  a  rich,  sonorous  voice  hke  a  five-ton 

''^■^•l\^°n?t."f  declared  with  dignity. 

'•j-asTwonkered."  He  waved  his  beard 
vacantly  "Down  where  I  sleep, 
ma'am  .    But  I'd  better  be  going. 

Ave,  I'm  always  a  chap  to  be  going. 

Then  I  threatened  him  wit  h  the  tea - 
;pot.    "Sit  down,"  I  suggested  have 
I  some  tea;  it  will  warn\  you.     He  gig- 
ol^d  faintly  as  I  handed  him  the  lemon. 
"And  where  do  you  sleep?" 

"In  a  josshouse,  ma'am.  .  .  .  i^ui 
I  can't  sleep  very  well  of  nights,  i 
smell  punk  all  the  time.'      ^  ,  .  „ 

His  narrative  was  breath-taking.  It 
he  had  been  a  writer,  untutored  thougn 
he  was,  he  would  have  written.  If  he 
had  been  a  doctor,  child  of  nature 
"hough  he  might  be,  he  would  have 
doctored.  If  he  had  been— — 
(To  be  continued) 
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ALL  UP  FOR  "SWEET  ADELlAt 

( Former  Ma.vor  Curler  sarcasficallT  referj 
10  "Sweet  Adeline"  as  the  drunkard's  eonr. 
— ^ews  Item.) 

„,  ,„  .  i    .  ,  ,       ,  ,1  Please,  Mr.  Curley,  do  not  call 

.  gadge    IS  .lUst  a  slang  name  for  i    "Sweet  Adeline"  a  drunkard's  sonff. 
unusual  commodity  that  may  ap-  )  Though  drunkards  here  and  there  may 
useful.   We  thmk  the  war  brought  \  bawl 

the  height  of  its  popularity."  its  sweet  refrain,  you  do  it  wrong. 

To  say  its  long-drawn,  loving  strains 
Are  only  heard  from  men  in  drink 
Is  quite  unworthy  of  you,  James, 
That's  what  the  song's  admirers  think. 

That  song  is  sacred  as  the  Cod 
Tliat  hangs  beneath  the  State  House 
dome. 

Or  as  the  bean  served  a  la  mode 

In  every  real  Boston  home; 
'Tis  sacred  as  old  Bunker  Hill 

Or  as  the  Boston  Massacree — 
Spare,  spare  that  song  from  every  ill— 
'Tis  not  a  drunkard's  melody! 

'Tis  dear  as  is  the  dear  North  End. 

From  lips  of  innocence  I've  heard 
"Sweet  Adeline"  to  heaven  ascend, 
And  I  have  wept  at  every  word. 
I've  heard  it  sung  by  youth  and  age 
Where'er  the  common  people  throng 


;\iiu  .     I  s:iv*"ln  rlghteoil.^ 
■Tls  not,  'tis  not,  a  drunkard  s  song! 

•Tis  true  that  those  who  sometimes  bear 

What  worldlings  call  a  "singing  Jag 
Find  something  charming  in  the  air. 

And  thev  have  worn  it  to  a  rag. 
'Tis  true  it  has  become  the  lay 

Of  one  who  public  favor  w'ooe, 
1  But  what  of  that?  You  must  not  say 
I    'Tis  sacred  to  the  sons  of  booze. 

Cast  out  the  Cod  and  shoot  the  Bean 

Tear  down  the  patriotic  Shalt, 
Forbid  the  Common  to  grow  green— 
We  will  not  say  that  you  are  daft. 
Sneer  at  those  things  the  most  suWlrne 
Whicii    make    our    town    a  sacrea 
shrine.  , 
But,  oh,  let  live  to  timfle.ss  t  me 
That  song  of  songs.  "Sweet  Adeline  i 
COTTON  MATHER  McGRADY. 

I  like  the  criminal  class,  and  I  * 
Ithem.— Leeds  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

BOSTON  DRESSIN' 
i   L  K  R.  was  greatly  disturbed  by  » 
Wcture  of  the  Boston  Easter  parade, 
published  in  a  newspaper  of  this  city. 
'    "What's  this?  A  tall  hat  with  a  Sey- 
mour coat?    Note  the  first  young  gen- 
tleman on  the  left.    Are  we  to  adopt  ; 
song  and  dance  musical  comedy  make-  | 
up  in  higher  social  circles?    And  I'm  ft  j 
little  doubtful  of  the  handsome  fellow 
with  the  guardsman's  moustache.  Has 
he  a  right  to  wear  a  bat's  wing  tie  w-itn  , 
a  cutaway  coat  and  silk  topper?  Mr 
Herkimer  Johnson  preferred  an  Ascot 
cravat  with  a  modest  pearl  pm  when 
acting  as  best  mr.n  or  attending  churcH  j 
on  Esster  morning,  didn't  he?"  | 
As  far  as  we  know.  Mi".  Johnson,  who  ; 
,is  a  careless  dresser,  never  sported  a 
[<:tifk  pin  of  any  description.    It  cannot; 
Ibe  said  of  him,  "Rich  and  rare  were  the 
igcm  he  wore."    His  cravats,  when  we 
Ihave  had  the  honor  of  seeing  him,  were 
lof  a  loose  and  flapping  nature. 

We  doubt  if  the  average  Bostonian  is 
las  punctilious  in  his  dress  as  the  dwcl- 
{lers  in  other  cities.  We  heard  a  stran<;<rr 
inveighing  contemptuously  the  other  day 
against  a  Bostonian  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  usages  of  "our  best 
people,"  because  he  was  wearing  striped 
trousers  with  a  Seymour  coat;  because 
he  wore  a  turndown  collar,  instead  of  a 
stlck-up  with  ends  bent  down,  with  ft  • 
dinner  jacket.  Yet  to  our  unsophisti- 
cated eyes  this  Bostonian  was  pleasing- 
ly arrayed. 

Was  the  Bostonian  conspicuous  by  his 
dress  in  1863?  When  Artemus  Ward 
was  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  that  year  a 
miner  from  New  Hampshire  told  him  a 
story : 

"A  good  thing  happened  down  here 
the  other  da.v.  A  man  of  Boston  dressin* 
went  through  there,  and  at  one  of  the 
stations  there  wasn't  any  mules.  Says 
the  man  who  was  fixed  out  to  kill  in 
his  Boston  dressin'.  'Where's  them 
mules?'  Says  the  driver,  'Them  mules 
is  into  the  sage  brush.  You  go  catch 
•em— that's  wot  you  do."  Says  the  man 
of  Boston  dressin'.  'Oh,  no!'  Says  the 
driver,  'Oh,  yes!'  And  he  took  his  long 
coach  whip  and  licked  the  man  of  Bos- 
ton dressin'  till  he  went  and  caught; 
them  mules.  How  does  that  strike  you 
as  a  joke?" 

Artemus  moralized:  "It  didn  t  strike 
me  as  much  of  a  joke  to  pay  $175  in 
gold  fare  and  then  be  horsewhipped  by 
stage  drivers  for  declining  to  chase 
!  mules.  But  people's  ideas  of  humor  dif- 
fer, just  as  people's  ideas  differ  in  re- 
gard to  shrewdness,  which  'reminds  me 
of  a  little  story.'  Sitting  in  a  New  Eng- 
1  land  country  store  one  day,  I  overheard 
the  following  dialogue  between  two 
':  brothers:  .,  . 

"  'Say,  Bill,  wot  you  done  with  that 
1  air  sorrel  mare  of  yourn?' 
I    "  'Sold  her.'  said  William  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction. 
"  'Wot'd  you  git?' 

"'Hundred   an'    fifty   dollars,  cash 

^°"'^how!  Hund'd  an'  fifty  for  that 
kickin'.  spavined  critter!  Who'd  you. 
sell  her  to?' 

" 'Sold  her  to  mother! 
"  'Wot!'  exclaimed  brother  No.  1,  did 
vou  reallv  sell  that  kickin'  spa\and  crlt- 
ler  to  mother?    Wall,  you  air  a  shrewd 


the  World  Wags: 

te  was  an  erJiciency  expert.  Al- 
ugh  his  employers  had  not  expressed 
jjT  appreciation  thereof  by  giving  him 
,1,  raises  in  salary,  he  had  greatly  in- 
cised the  efficiency  of  his  fellow-em- 
,( /es  by  his  lecture  to  them,  and  by 
pamphlets  he  distributed  among 
1— Elbert  Hubbard's  "A  Message  to 
-la"  having  had  a  particularly  no- 
able  eflect.  But  at  home — ah. 
' "  said  his  Good  Wife  in  no  uncer- 
lones.  "want  a  new  spring  coat." 
'at."  he  asked,  triumphantly,  "am 
;  to  use  for  money?" 
't  ask  me  where  Garcia  is  at." 
icked  the  head  of  the  household, 
.ind  find  him." 

HOMER  BRE'WER. 


To  go  back  to  the  important  question: 
in  what  did  "Boston  dressin"  consist 
in  1863?  Was  a  sliawl  then  worn  in- 
stead of  an  overcoat? 


SPEAK  UP 

n^J^arpartSiy  interested  in  the 
letter  headed  "Little  Louder  Please 
nrinted  in  your  column.    What  is  the 
S!v  with  present  day  lecturers  espe 
cially  with  our  imported  fuends?  i 
heard  some  prominent  men  from  the 
other  side  more  than  50  years  ago, 
them  was  Charles  Bradlaugh,  the 
noted    advocate    of   republicanism  in 
I  England,  and  WiUiam  Parsons  one  or 
i  the  most  successful  lecturers  that  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 
I    I  never  heard  anybody  complain  m 
fhosp  davs  of  not  hearing  the  speakers. 


I  heard  Henry  Ward  Beeclir  i,  ilie  gi^cat. 
Wendell  Phillips  and  other  distinguished  ^ 
American  orators,  in  their  best  days.  | 
each  of  whom  was  careful  to  make 
themselves  heard  by  the  audience.  Our 
speakers  of  today  probably  depend  on 
the  press  lor  a  hearing,  as  the  news- 
paper of  this  age  speaks  to  ten.s  oi 
thousands,  whereas  the  lecturer  of  50 
years  ago  was  heard  by  only  a  few 
hundred  people.  I  believe  that  a  man 
speaking  In  public  should  make  an  el- 
I  (ort  to  be  heard  by  his  audienc^.  ^  ^ 

The  same  fault  is  to  be  found  with 
too  many  young  Amencan  actors  and 
i  actresses  who  chew  their  words  run 
them  together,  let  their  voices  fall  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  so  the  purport  is 
whol'y  lost.  What  a  Pleasure  it  is  to 
hear  the  men  and  women  in  The  Silver 
cord"  and  note  the  di'-'tmctness  and  Uie 
distinction  of  their  speech.  When  Mat 
thew  Arnold  lectured  in  Boston  ther| 
was  loud  complaint  because  this  aposue 
of  "sweetness  and  light"  was  practically 
inaudible. — Ed.   

2-PART  CONCERT 
BY  SYMPHONY 

!  By  PHILIP  HALE 

1    Tor  the  first  half  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
I  phony  orchestra's  concert  in  Symphony 
';  hall  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky,  conductaor  members  of  the  Par-  ' 
Isian  Societe  des  Instruments  Anciens, 
viz:  Mme.  Regina  Patorni-Casadesus, 
I  harpsichord;  Marius  Casadesus,  quinton, 
;  and  the  founder  of  the  society,  Henri 
Casadesus,  viola  d'amore,  played  old- 
time  music;  Luigi  Lerenziti's  'Venetian 
Symphony  (concertante)  for  quinton,  vio- 
la d'amore,  harpsichord  and  orchestra; 
Borghi's  concerto  for  harpsichord  and 
wind  orchestra,  and  Asioli's  concerto,  A 
major,  for  viola  d'amore  and  orchestra. 
i-Samt-Saens's  Symphony  No.  3,  C  minor, 
with  organ,  filled  the  second  part  of  the 
1  concert.  ,   ,      _  , 

I    Mr.  Henri  Casadesus  and  Mme.  Pator- 
ni-Casadesus  did  not  come  to  Boston 
!  yesterday  as  strangers.  They  with  others 
of  the  society  gave  concerts  here  m  pub- 
•  '  I'c  and  in  private  in  the  season  of  1917- 
,  18.    Nor  in  that  season  did  Bostonians 
hear  ancient  music  played  on  ancient 
instruments  for  the  first  time.  Who 
dbes  not  remember  Mr.  Dolmetsch  and 
his  colleagues  who  donned  old  costumes 
for  their  concerts?    They  played  ear- 
nestly, with  reverential  solemnity,  and 
the  more  earnest  they  were,  the  worse, 
as  a  rule,  the  music  sounded.  - 

Yesterday  the  accomplished  artists  oi 
the  Societe  reminded  the  audience  by 
their  performance  that  music  did  not 
begin  with  Beethoven;  that  there  were 
famous  men  and  even  unknown  men 
before  him  who  found  out  charming 
mu=;ical  tunes,  both  gay  and  poetic. 
L't-^c  or  nothing,  is  known  of  Luigi 
Lorenziti,  one  of  three  brothers,  it  is 
supposed.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Casa- 
d'-.sus  discovered  the  manuscript  at 
Verr  Miles;  (not  Marseilles  as  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  program  book 
hsd  it);  that  yesterday  saw  the  first 
performance  of  the  work.  The  lively 
movcrments  are  in  the  conventional 
manner  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  but  there  are  delightful  pass- 
ages for  the  viols,  while  the  Adagio  has 
decided  character  and  beauty. 

Little  is  written  about  Borghi,  except 
that  as  a  violinis'o  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Pugnani,'  and  made  London  his  home 
about  1780.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  well  he  was  acquainted  with 
Kozart's  music.  The  opening  movement 
of  the  concerto  is  so  in  the  Mozartian 
spirit — one  might  say  with  the  man- 
nerisms, or  in  the  style — that  it  could 
easily  pass  as  an  early  work  of  that 
"glorious  boy."  With  Mme.  Patorni- 
cksadesus,  the  harpsichord  is  something 
more  than  an  instrument  of  prickly, 
acid  tone.  She  played  with  graceful 
sonLinient,  with  a  brilliance  conspicuous 
for  elegance.  Nor  did  the  hearer  for  a 
moment  wish  for  a  modern  pianoforte 
with  its  thunderous  resources;  some- 
times employed  by  a  pianist  in  the  vain 
e  ideavor  to  show  how  condescending  to 
yvt  aside  his  strength,  he  can  be  as  jolly 
13th  century  as  the  old  cla\icinists 
themselves'.  But  the  great  and  mem- 
orable moment  in  the  first  part  of  this 
!conc"rt  was  the  poetic  playing  of  the 
Larsro  in  Asioli's  concerto  for  viola 
d  arncre,  music  of  exquisite  tenderness, 
disembodied  music,  like  that  heard  on 
Prospero's  enchanted  isle.  Or  was  it 
the  rat  of  Mr,  Casadesus  that  glorified 
this  music?  . 

One  was  tempted  to  ask  If  we  have 
gained  for  pleasure  in  chamber  music 
by  the  substitution  of  the  violin  family 
for  the  "Chest  of  Viols,"  which  once  was 
a  familiar  sight  in  English  courts  and 
humbler  homes;  so  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  not  to  be  proficierit 
on  one  of  the  instruments.  Griffith 
Gaunt  in  Charles  Reade's  undeservedly 
neglectetJ  novel  consoled  himself  in  mel- 
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ancholy  mood  by  playing  the  bass  viol. 
Was  it  not  one  of  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek's  virtues  that  he  played  "o"  the 
Viol  de  gamboys?"  Today  music  for  our 
households  is  furnished  by  the  radio: 
music  made  for  them,  not  by  them. 

It  is  the  fashion,  in  these  enlight- 
ened days  for  some,  especially  our 
amateur  aesthetes,  to  sneer  at  Saint- 


wd/"ost^^  and  iramed.  oi^^ 
a  solder's  web  at  the  back  of  the  sia^ 
th^  onir  a  pleasing  "ovelty  althoug 
they  seem  none  too  sure  of  themse Ivi 
and  enter  the  web  much  like  cunov 
flies  That  is  perhaps  what  they  ai 
Supposed  to  be  as  they  are  finally  caugl 
and  hang  in  the  air  dejectedly.  ! 

The  harmony  singers  and  a.  jemarH 
able  juvenile  dancer  contribute  to  t^ 
nleasure  of  the  entertainment  Tf, 
cir^edy  of  the  Stringing  Comedians 


Saens:  yet  audacious  young  composers  ^J>"'^^^  ^  ^road  for  the  t^ste  of  somj 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  lacking  |  P^f^f^^  bearable  as  the^rest  ofjl" 

show  is>  excellent. 


in  this  country  , 
musical  ideas  of  importance,  relying  on  , 
ever  changing  rhytlims,  percussion  ef-  | 
fects,  polytonality,  atonality,  or  what- 
ever they  call  it  to  mask  their  im- 
potence, would  do  well  to  learn  from 
this  old  master— old,  for  they  would 
place  him  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  art— 
the  value  of  musical  ideas  and  the  log- 
ical development  of  them;  charm  of 
clarity  in  witing;  effective  sobriety  in 
the  emplovment  of  orchestral  resources, 
80  that  a  .stirring  climax  may  be  gained, 
as  in  the  finale  of  this  symphony,  a 
climax  that  is  pcTliaps  somewhat  an- 
ticipated and  a  little  delayed.  They 
might  aLso  ponder  the  use  of  frank, 
raked  melody,  as  in  Saint-Saens's 
6ong  of  the  violins  supported  by  the 
oipan.  "Sentimental,"  we  hear  them 
saying.  It  is  suave,  this  melody;  it  in- 
spires reflection,  contemplation  in  the 
breast  of  the  hearer;  for  a  time  he 
forgets  the  stress  and  the  fury  of  the 
outside  world.  SentimenUl,  if  you  will; 
but  it  is  pure  and  soaring  melody,  not 
erotic,  not  hysterical;  and  to  one  hav-  < 
Ing  heard  the  short,  breathless,  jerky, 
measures  which  our  young  composers 

dignify  by  the  name  of  melodies,  this 
air  of  Saint-Saens  is  fresh  and  appeal- 
ing. The  performance  yesterday  brought 
out  all  that  was  best  in  the  symphony. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  for  the  last 
concerts  of  the  season  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Egmont;" 
Lopatnikov,  Scherzo  (fir.st performance); 
Debussy  "La  Mer;"  Brahms,  Symphony, 
No.  2,  D  major. 


C.  M.  D. 


"THREE  SINNERS" 

iuree  lainners,  a  mm  uranra, 
starring  Pola  Negri,  is  presented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  follow- 
ing cast:  'Warner  Baxter.  Paul  Lukas, 
Anders  Randolph,  Tullio  Carminati  and 
Olga  Baclanova. 

As  an  exotic,  beautiful  baroness.  Pola 
Negri  finds  herself  in  a  vastly  becoming 
part  in  the  last  half  of  "Three  Sinners."  j 
As  a  poor  innocent  wife,  who  is  easily 
lured  down  the  path  of  least  resistance, ' 
she  is  not  convincing,  only  a  bit  half- 
witted. 

This  film  has  a  plot.  One  does  not 
know  how  the  picture  is  going  to  end 
and  even  more  refreshing  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  end  in  the  routine 
fashion.  There  is  the  innocent  wife  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  a  young  daugh- 
tnr  and  an  ambitious  husband  There 
is  also  a  violinist,  who  makes  love  toi 
the  wife,  but  she  clings  fondly  to  the 
arm  of  her  disinterested  husband  and 
begs  him  to  let  her  stay  with  him  wheiy 
a  trip  to  her  sisters  has  been  arranged 
with  the  violinist  for  company  half  th( 
way.  •  , 

The  train  is  wrecked  and  the  wife ; 
name  is  put  on  the  list  of  dead.  Shf 
is  discovered  by  her  father-in-law  ir 
the  rooms  of  the  violinist  and  he  orderj 
her  to  remain  as  she  was  supposed  td 
be.  so  far  as  the  world  was  concerned 
—killed  in  the  train  wreck..  ] 
A  few  years  later  the  baroness  is  es- 
tablished as  hostes.-,  of  a  Paris  gambling 
house.    Her  hair  has  turned  white  an<| 
she  has  then  the  air  of  intelligence  ano 
sophistication  which  Pola  Negri  uses  tc 
advantage.     As  she  sits   calmly  and 
smokes  while  dealing  cards  without  the 
smoke  getting  into  her  eyes  one  feels 
that  she  has  ceased  her  foolish  pretend- 
ing.   She  is  able  as  the  woman  of  the 
gambling  house.    She  plays  it  with  dis- 
tinction.   She  shows  that  she  is  mak- 
ing tlie  best  of  her  ill  fortune  and  it  is 
not  robbing  her  of  the  character  she 
has  developed  through  adversity. 

Her  husband  meets  her  once  again 
and  because  she  reminds  him  of  his  first 
wife,  he  becomes  infatuated  with  her. 
She  allows  him  to  confess  to  her  and 
learns  that  he  never  loved  his  w^ 
after  she  had  cleverly  disclosed  the  i' 
trigue  of  the  Baroness  Hilda.    She  en 
by  successfully  denouncing  her  husbar 
the  man  who  kept  her  from  taking  t: 
wrecked  train  and  the  baroness.  Sj 
succeeds  in  her  abused  innocence  . 
righteously  does  she  argue,  but  one 
still  inclined  to  want  to  call  the  pie 
"Three  Sinners  and  a  Half." 

This  week  is  Gene  Rodemich  week 
the  Metropolitan.    The  popular  direct 
has  been  conductor  of  the  stage  band 
this  theatre  for  one  year.    The  produi 
tion  is  by  John  Murray  Anderson  ar 
include.'!  th«  orieinal  Foster  girls  ar 


SIBIRIAKOFF  SINGS 

Left  SibiriakoS.  bass  baritone,  gave 
a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Syrn- 
phony  hall.  This  is  the  program  he 
announced: 

Cavatlne  from  "Russalka,  Dargo- 
mizhsky;  Aria  from  "Prince  Igor,"  Boro- 
din; Swan  Song,  Arensky;  The  Anchor, 
Dobrovolski;  Temptation.  Meyerbeer: 
Aria,  "I  Vespri  Siciliani,"  Verdi;  Ana 
from  "Khovanschina,"  Moussorgsky; 
Aria  from  "The  Demon,"  Rubinstein; 
Song  of  the  Flea,  Moussorgsky;  Ro- 
mances, Tschaikovsky. 

Mr.  Sibiriakoff  is  reported  to  have 
sung  at  the  opera  house  in  Leningrad, 
also  at  La  Scala.  For  further  distinc- 
tion, is  he  perchance,  the  bass  of  the 
same  name— Leon,  however,  instead  of 
Leff— who  sang,  at  the  Boston  Opera  in  , 
the  fall  of  1910,  Mephistopheles  in 
Roito's  opera,  and  in  Gounod's,  also  Don  ] 

BasiUo?  „  J.    ,     J  i 

'yesterday  Mr.  Sibiriakoff  displayed  a 
very  large  bass  voice.  He  has  made  it } 
impressively  sonorous  in  the  upper  j 
medium  range,  and  head  tones  he  man- 
ages with  consummate  skill.  His  lower 
tones,  however,  Mr.  Sibiriakoff  failed  to 
let  sound  so  imposing,  and  he  has  de- 
veloped a  type  of  pianissimo  which  falls 
by  no  means  gratefully  on  Anglo-Saxon 
ears.  . 

Verdi's  aria  about  Palermo  Mr.  Sibiri- 
akoff so  overloaded  with  sentiment  that 
he  crushed  its  musical  beauty  flat. 

His  very  considerable  powers  of  ex- 
pression he  turned  to  better  advantage 
in  his  Russian  music,  music  which 
stands  that  kind  of  treatment  better; 
not  everybody,  furthermore,  knows,  from 
repeated  hearing,  how  Russian  airs 
should  be  sung.  Those  in  the  audience 
yesterday  who  have  Russian  appeared  to 
like  Mr.  Sibiriakoff  well. 

They  also  liked' Mr.  Nicolas  Slomims- 
ky,  who,  in  addition  to  very  musical  ac- 
companiments, played  three  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "Pictures  at  an  Exlnbition 
and  a  march  from  Prokofieff's  "Love 
for  Three  Oranges."  He  played  them 
brilliantly.  _  ^       R-  G. 


j  Leigh  Hunt,  writing  about  angling,  de- 
j  clared  that  it  was  the  "lingering  cat- 
like cruelty"  of  the  sport  that  made  it 
unworthy.  "If  fish  were  made  to  be  so 
treated,  then  men  were  also  made  to  be 
racked  and  throttled  by  inquisitors. 
.  .  .  Now  fancy  a  Genius  fishing  for  us. 
Fancy  him  baiting  a  great  hook  with, 
pickled  salmon,  and  twitching  up  old 
Izaak  Walton  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lee  with  the  hook  through  hisi 
ear.  How  he  would  go  up  roaring  and 
screaming,  and  thinking  the  devil  had 
got  him!" 

But  Mr.  Charles  Zibeon  Southard  in 
his  stately  "Evolution  of  Trout  and 
Trout  Pishing  in  America,"  a  quarto  of 
254  pages  with  nine  handsome  pictures  \ 
of  trout,  a  portrait  of  the  author,  maps,  | 
diagrams  and  an  index,  insists  that  the 
trout  does  not  suffer  pain;  indeed,  one 
would  infer  from  Mr.  Southard's  re- 
marks, that  the  trout  rather  enjoys  be- 
ing hooked  by  worm  or  fly. 

We  quote  from  this  volume  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.: 

"Trout  do  not  suffer  from  pain  in  the  | 
slightest  degree  when  caught.  Trout  are 
cold-blooded.  This  IsjDCcause  the  quan- 
tity of  red  blood  in  a  trout  weighing 
from  three  to  four  pounds  will  not  fill  to 
overflowing  a  full-sized  teaspoon.  It  is 
red  blood  which  causes  the  sensation  of 
pain  in  humans  and  animals."  The 
trout  wriggles  and  fights  when  hooked 
only  because  it  is  restrained  of  its  lib- 
erty. Mr.  Southard  tells  of  a  two-pound 
trout  caught  in  Maine.  It  had  an 
injured  eye,  with  the  eyeball  partly  out 
of  the  socket.  The  fish  was  put  in  a 
net  and  kept  in  the  water.  'The  eye- 
ball was  removed,  the  socket  washed 
out  and  filled  with  absorbent  cotton. 
The  trout,  returned  to  the  water,  swam 
off  gaily.  About  5  P.  M.  this  same  trout 
was  again  caught  on  the  same  fly  as 
was  used  in  the  morning.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  no  red  blood  was  drawn 
during  the  surgical  operation 

This  book  will  surely  be  titasured  by 
all  fishers  of  trout.  It  contains  a  wealtnl 
of  information,  advice,  comments  of  alll 
sorts  on  flies,  rods,  seasons,  state  laws,} 
needed  reforms  and  statutes.  But  sup- 
pose a  reader  is  neither  an  angler  norl 


"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  with  Otis  Skinner  as  Falstaff  ana  ivn 
Fiske  and  Miss  Crosraan  as  the  wives  that  amused  themselves  at  the  ex 
pense  of  Fat  Jack  will  be  seen  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow  nigh 

The  revival  of  this  comedy,  or  farce  If  you  please,  led  examiners  of  rec 
ords  to  share  their  knowledge  with  the  public.  "When  Thomas  A.  'Wise  die 


It  '■' 


recently  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Skinner  is  the  only  actor  among  the  llvin  jed,' 
who  has  played  Falstaff  in  New  York.  There  is  a  long  list  of  Falstaffs  i. 
this  country  from  John  Harper  in  New  York  (1789)  to  Mr.  Skinner.  Peif 
haps  the  most  famous  of  the  actors  In  this  part  were  the  elder  Hackett,  lor 
called  the  greatest  Falstaff  of  them  all,  Charles  Fisher,  W.  H.  Crane,  Beei 
bohm  Tree,  Louis  Calvert,  the  younger  Hackett.  Tom  Wise.  One  is  tempte' 
to  add  Victor  Maurel  in  Verdi's  delightful  opera. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  written  last  month,  Mr.  Skinnt 
called  attention  to  "Dramatic  Table  Talk"  published  in  London  in  1825; 

"In  the  summer  of  1786,  a  Mrs.  Webb  performed  the  character  of  Fa 
staff  at  the  Haymarket  for  her  benefit.  As  might  be  conjectured,  It  produce 
a  crowded  audience.  This  lady  was  induced  to  her  attempt  by  her  ur 
common  corpulence.    She  died  Nov.  24,  1793." 

Mr.  Skinner  added  this  note;  '"While  Falstaff  is  the  goal  of  most  of  ot 
male  actors,  the  drunken,  lecherous  old  fellow  is  certainly  anything  bi 
an  esthetic  creature.  Speaking  of  him,  Shakespeare  has  Ford  say:  'Com 
I'll  show  you  a  monster.'  What  sort  of  woman  would  want  to  play  him  ca|(^ 
only  be  conjectured,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  of  playing  the  role  m; 
self  or  seeing  any  sort  of  female  creature  attempt  a  Falstaff.  I  am  incline 
to  reverse  the  usual  attitude  toward  the  Purple  Cow.  In  this  case  I'd  rath. 
\  fee  than  see  one." 
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Miss  Crosman  had  already  played  a  "merry  wife"  with  Beerbohm  Tr. 
and  vsith  Tom  Wise.   

we  have  all  of  us  read  how  Queen  Elizabeth  wished  Shakespeare 
u     L.^.wt^f^  of  "Henrv  IV"  in  love;  that  he  wrote  the  play  at  her  con  Lj^ 
Sa'd  2d  by  hfr  iire^  S  '  and  she  ^as  so  eager  to  see  it  acted  that  si  J,, 

"ommanded  n  to  be  finished  in  14  days,  and  was  afterward,  as  traditicl^  

tPiu      verv  well  pleased  with  its  representation. 

in  these  Jay  there  are  critics  who  regret  that  Shakespeare  wrote  tb 
romedv  they  di  not  find  it  amusing;  they  speak  of  the  horse-play,  and^ 
Tn  todiiSfno  anTusement  in  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  or  Slender;  no  poetry  in  tl 

.  "°°Sf  the' prelent^Tev'T-it  is  said  that  it  takes  "acknowledged  liberti 
with  the  text,  but  makes  no  striking  innovations. 
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Has  any  actor  attempted  to  play  Falstaff  according  to  the  paradox 
WiUiam  Maginn.^^  ^^^^^         ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

That  Jaques,  sighing  in  the  forest  green, 
Oft  on  his  heart  felt  less  the  load  of  care 

Than  Falstaff,  revelling  his  rough  mates  between^ 
Maginn  did  not  like  the  accepted  "^^""^^^  f /^Jl^^  f ^"^e  b,  i^-: 
^-^^""rtrtrrlt^XnfTheTeS^^^ 

foon,  and  to  turn  the/"'"^^^^^^  ^3  object,  couW  hardly  be  resist- 
rtufpSS^lftttputr  n'otion  of  the^Falstaff  of  the  stage  is,  th, 

he  is  no  better  '^-^^^l^X^Z^^^rt..  of  rank,  with  a  thousand  tim 

''"B^t  fhi  is       F  sta?  of  '-Henry  IV."  not  a  glutton,  for  capon  of  whi, 
was  fond  wal  light  eating;  fond  also  of  sack  but  he  is  never  represent, 
as  drunk  or  even  affected  by  wind.  "He  Jests  with  a  sad  brow. 

The  Falstaff  of  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  is  a  different  concep^ti. 

'ms"  oTa  very  practical  and  unromantic  nature.  The  ladies  wh« 
he  address  s  are  beyond  a  certain  age,  and  his  passion  is  inspired  by  H 
hnnprnf  makin-  them  his  East  and  West  Indies,  by  their  tables  and  th. 
Su?ses    Nof SstaJ  never  could  have  married;  he  was  better  accommfi^B 
dated  than  with  a  wife."  _______ 

When  Boito  worked  on  his  libretto  for  Verdi's  opera,  he  was  fascinate 
as  Mr  John  W.  Klein  informs  us.  by  Falstaff 's  character-' and  strange 
say  he  considered  him  spiritually  akin  to  lago  and  Mephistopheles.  Ve: 
said  that  Falstaff  did  all  sorts  of  naughty  tnf  s  but  in  l^^^^^'^^  H 
"And  he  is  a  type!  Types  are  so  rare!"  But  Verdi  also  said^  My  Falst, 
is  not  merely  the  one  of  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  who  is  s'niply 
buffoon,  and  lets  himself  be  tricked  by  the  women,  but  also  the  Falstaff 
the  two  parts  of  'Henry  IV.'  " 

Rene-Louis  Pichaud,  who  translated  into  French  "The  Merry  Wi^i^^^ 
of  Windsor"  and  brought  out  the  comedy  at  Geneva  with  marked  succe  .... 
argued  that  the  play  is  not  fundamentally  and  substantially  English.  "It 
an  ingeniously  constructed  farce,  and  as  such  it  belongs  to  any  theat^ 
wherever  it  may  be.   Its  characters  are  types  which  have  been  common 
everv  theatre  since  dramatists  embarked  upon  that  strange  enterprise 
inviting  respectable  people  to  laugh  at  their  own  absurdity."   The  local  af 
national  color  is  only  skin  deep.  Mr.  John  Palmer  agrees  with  him  that 
qualities  and  effects  are  for  any  theatre.  M.  Pichaud  played  the  part;  as 
played  It  "this  Falstaff  is  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  French,  English-what  y 
will    And  to  emphasize  that  he  is  an  Impersonal,  international,  intersecu 
figure,  M.  Pichaud  appears  in  a  mske-up  which  only  Just  falls  short  ol 
mask." 

"  

Folk-songs  are  all  very  well  for  those  who  cannot  invent  their  own  tu 
—Sir  Edward  Elgar. 
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The  Herald  has  received  the  following  letiter  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  1^ 
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e  ol  Dorchester: 

hp  Fditor  of  The  Boston  Herald:  '  ,  ^ 

^  ihfn  Pope  published  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  1723  he  amused 
«crS  by  substituting  -gently  warded-  for  the  old  reading  gent  e 
huHprf  "  Bv  this  Change  he  called  attention  to  a  problem  that  has  exer- 
the  mfnds  of  the  best  scholars  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  the 
Unn  ^'What  is  ™g  with  the  text?"  still  hangs  fire.  This  note  pur- 
'{  to  be  a  rei  V  r?hat  query.  To  get  the  background  of  ;gentle 
Sded  ••  Picture  the  following  scene:  Volumnia  in  tears  on  seemg  her 
i  Shed  from  Rome;  Coriolanus  playfully  chiding  her  for  showmg  lack 
PeiKtltude : 

"Nav  Mother, 
Where  is  your  antient  Courage?  You  were  used 
To  say,  Extreamities  was  the  trier  of  spirits, 
That  common  chances,  common  men  could  bear, 
That  when  the  Sea  was  calme,  all  boats  alike 
Shewd  'mastership  In  floating.    Fortunes  blowes 
When  most  'strooke  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves  i 
A  noble  cunning.   You  were  us  d  to  load  me 
With  Precepts  that  would  make  invincible  ! 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them."-Corlolanus-IV-l. 
To  account  for  the  scant  treatment  given  this  important  passage,  it  seems  : 
Xt  the  commentators  have  missed  the  drift  of  Coriolanus  s  speech  m  • 
nadJerting  on  his  mother's  teachings;  its  essential  meaning  is.  In  few  I 
?s  that  Common  people  may  salve  their  ordinary  woes  with  weeping  and 
ng  but  those  of  noble  birth  must  call  upon  their  invmcible  courage  ^ 
Coi  ?he  extremities  of  fortune  with  dignified  silence.   "Small  griefs  are  loud 
c«le  greater  griefs  are  dumb."  Fortune's  blows,  struck  home  are  never  gen- 
they  a?e  d'eadly  thrusts  at  the  heart  of  pride,  ambition,  reputation-leav- 
Ss  on  character  that  "Time's  effacing  fingers"  do  not  remove.  Readers 
he  F  rst  Folio  have  noted  many  instances  of  m's  and  w's  confounded  as 
ueh  he  cursive  script  had  made  it  hard  for  the  compositor  to  tell  one 
S  the  other.  Judging  from  those  slips  and  also  by  the  number  and  char- 
iot the  run-on  fetters,  I  am  convinced  that  "wounded"  is  a  ^ophistKa- 
;  and  that  the  much  wanted  combination  is-gentle-mouthed  Gentle 
wounded  have  no  related  ideas;  they  mutually  exclude  each  other  from 
S?ng  in  an  intelligible  expression;  they  do  not  mix,  nor  can  they  con- 
Sv  be  explained.   On  the  other  hand,  gentle  linked  with  mouthed  in- 
X  fuse  iSto  a  figure  of  speech  that  aptly  describes  the  cunnmg  art  of 
Z  iUle  when  prompted  to  say  too  much.    With  this  emendation  .n. 
■  a«  becomes  clear:    "Fortune's  blows.  When  most  struck  home,  being 
tl  moutS  c  aves  a  noble  cunning."  These  words  breathe  the  very  spirit 
courage  and  self-control  voiced  by  the  poets;  not  to  whine  nor  cry  aloud, 
-"IwTand  knock  the  breast  when  hit  by  the  slings  -'^^->^'-°^'L°/ 
".  fortune;  but  to  meet  the  reverses  of  chance  and  «;hange  with  a  quiet 
nd  and  learn  to  suffer  without  complaining.  Ay.  there's  the  rub.  P.  H. 

 _ 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

,pa)AY-Symphony  hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Lieff.  Sibiriakoff.  Russian  singer.  See 

^•■"'jtS:"  hk...  3:30  P.  M.  Dorothy  Richardson  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
with  the  Community  Four.  Dorothy  Wood,  pianist;  Eleantr  Trent  Wallace, 

'*'*toston  Public  Library.  3:30  P.  M.  The  M»l«r«  Church  Musi^ 
sance.  Carl  F.  Pfattelcher,  director  of  music  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
Musical  illustrations. 


;,NDAY-Jordan  ha...  .8:15  P.  M.   Concert  of  moder^^^ 
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>AY— Jordan  nan,  »:i3  r.  J«.  v.unv^.»  VTu  r-ko^hPr  Music  Club 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club  and  Jhe  Chamber  Music  ^j^" 
of  Boston.  Richard  Burgin  and  Georges  Laurent.  ^I'f  *°':fM  J;*  n,Xn'' 
octet  for  wind  instruments;  Hindemith,  ^''^J'>''^\^rZ..  rZ^Sstins 
Schoenberg,  "Pierrot  Lunaire";  Gruenberg,  the  Daniel  .^^^-^he  assisting 
artists  wilf  be  Greta  Torpadie  in  the  "Pi^""*  .^'"f  ^iLnlst  and 

songs;  Colin  O'Moore  in  the  Daniel  jazz;  Frederic  TUlotson,  pianist,  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
kFSDAY-Symnhonv  hall.  3  P.  M.  Last  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
*^  trche^tra''  Tuesday  series.    Mr.   Koussevitzky.   conductor.   See  special 

""""ordan  hall,  8  P.  M.  Apollo  Club.  Thompson  S;»"^^,,7«/"tneluTah* 
songs:    Carissimi,  Flora te.  Filii  '  y«\P'"^>        ,^^f '  ^^"'K 

■mi  Ford.  Since  First  1  Saw  Your  Face:  Morley.  Ho  ^^^5".^^?;^-^ Taylor, 
Sibelius,  The  Broken  Melody;  Brockway,  Frog  Went  a-Courtmg,  layior. 
The  Well-Beloved;  folk  song.  Ring  and  Rose:  Irish  folk  song.  The  Gal: 
way  Piper  (arr.  by  A.  T.  D.) :  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chtriot  (arr.  by  Redd.ck), 
ritrauss.  The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube.  Alice  Armstrong  K™''^  '•  ^"P'  .  u 
tin  .ing:  Donaudy,  O  del  Mio  Amato  Ben;  ^idor,  Conemplatuin  S^^^^^^^ 
mann,  Der  Nussbaum;  Strauss,  Staendchen;  Daniels, 
Horsman.  The  Shepherdess;  Whelpley.  The  Springtime  on  the  Eastern 
Hills 

UrnXFSnAY— Allied  Arts  Studio,  29.5  Huntington  avenue,  11  A.  M.  Maud 
'"♦^CuL'?Hlre.''fol«t  Pianist ;' WiUiam  Richardson,  baritone. 

of  the  Creoles.    United  States.  Porto  Rico  and.Vu-gin  Islands.  Freijcn 

'^''\or'Sn  half  t'l5  P  M.  Pat  Hyland.  tenor;  Margaret  Kent  Hubbard, 
accom;lTst'Hany,?W^^^^^^^  YouVlk.  O  Sleep  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave 
ivtp'>  rari.  Selvc-  Schumann,  I  hre  Stimme,  StiUe  Thraenen,  uer  i\us»_ 
^«m?  The   Two   Grenadiers;    Donizetti    Una  |Jf/"«^^,r  ^ 

'■L'EUsir  d'Amore."    Irish  folk  songs:    The  Bard  of  Armagh   (arr.  by 
HuS  -The  Low-Backed  Car  (arr.  by  Lover),  MoUy  Bawn  (fj- 
Eough).  Kitty,  My  Love.  Will  You  Marry  Me?   (arr   by  Hughes). 
Sibella,  Sotto  il  Ciel,  Un  organetto  suona  per  la  na,  Non  ho  parole. 
HURSDAY-Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Yale  and  Harvard  Glee  clubs.  See 
special  notice. 

,  WilRIDAY-AlIied  Arts  Studio,  295  Huntington  avenue.  11  A.  M.,  Maud  Cuney 
Hare,  folk-lorist  pianist,  and  William  Richardson,  b=^''  °««-,  Musical 
Pioneers  and  World  Musicians  of  Color.    Material  personally  collected  m 

sVmnhonv  hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Twenty-fourth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orcliestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 
ATURDAY-Jordan  haU,  3  P.  M.    Chamber  orchestra.    Sec  special  notice. 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert 
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on  01  an  angler;  suppose  that  dry 
J  wet  flies,  plug  lures,  streamer  flies 
J  }  him  words  without  meaning;  that 
.prit  n  rods  of  steel  or  of  bamboo  are  in- 
■ '  jfent;  that  he  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ce  between  the  brook  trout  and  the 
1  trout  wh  ih  has  been  planted  in 
lean  waten.;  that  he  cannot  enu- 
te  the  advantages  of  Maine  for 
fishing  over  the  other  trout  states 
le  eastern  group.    He  may  never 
jboy  have  dug  for  bait;  he  may 
.■egarded  a  brook  only  as  a  pleas- 
tail  in  a  country  scene;  he  will 


Eevertheless  find  entertaining  and  curi- 
ous reading. 

He  approves  of  trout  on  the  table; 
!he  has  been  brought  up  to  believe  that 
Ithey  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible 
i after  they  have  been  caught.  Now  he 
llearns  from  Mr.  Southard  that  they  are 
better  the  day  after  they  are  hooked, 
and  for  these  reasons:  The  flavor  is  ob- 
rtained  largely  from  the  venous  blood, 
"the  coagulated  dark  blood  found  along 
I  the  backbone  inside  the  trout,  between 
the  membrane  and  the  bone.  The  full 
flavor  is  not  Imparted  to  the  flesh  of  the 
Ifish  until  after  death,  and  the  action  of 


ithe" nervous"sy8li.'ni  ii.i  ceasca  lo  ' 
Iron"  The  flesh  is  firmer  several  hours 
after  death;  "rigor  mortis  has  becorne 
established,  and  the  nervous  system  ha.s 
lost  all  power  for  reaction."  Thus  Icept 
the  trout  will  not  curl  up  wh.>D  cooked 
Flat  they  will  be  more  attractive  to  the 
eve  '  They  should  never  be  placed  di- 
rectly upon  ice;  better  put  them  in  a 
compartment  of  the  Ice-box  where  there 
is  no  ice.  

There  have  long  been  other  fallacies 
about  trout  and  their  capture,  which 
Mr.  Southard  refutes  at  length:  That 
a  trout  which  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
water  should  be  handled  only  with  wet 
hands;  that  during  a  thunder-storm 
trout  will  take  neither  bait  nor  flies; 
that  the  angler  fishing  on  a  small  brooK 
1  should  not  talk,  as  it  scares  the  trout; 
that  "up-stream"  fishing.,  is  the  only 
'proper  way  to  cast;  that  brook  trout 
ihave  no  scales;  that  trout  before  taking 
la  fly  hit  it  first  with  the  tail  to  make 
jsure  that  it  is  a  real -fly;  that  trout 
pricked  with  a  hook  will  not  rise  again 
llto  a  fly  during  the  same  day;  that  t 
llwill  not  rise  to  a  fly  except  when  it  is 
'lf"eding;  that  light-colored  flies  are  the 
1  best  ones  to  use  in  the  late  afternoon 
jland  early  evening  and  dark-colored  flies 
:!during  the  daytime. 

|i   

I    Why   are  thin   trout   and  salmon, 
1  "kelts,"     "racers,"  "underdeveloped, 
■  "sickly  fish,"  thin?    Five  reasons  all  of 
them  satisfactory  to  a  piscatorial  igno- 
ramus, are  given  iafull. 

For  those  abouU  to  purchase  a  rod. 
"There  are  upward  of  60  rod  manufac- 
turers in  England  and  he  United 
States  who  claim  to  make  high-grade 
;  fly  rods.  Of  these,  not  over  20  of  them 
make  a  really  first-class  rod."  The 
^ne  rod  for  a  real  fly-fishing  angler  is 
Zl  made  by  a  manufacturer  "who  car^ 
more  for  quality  and  a  fair ,  price  than 
for  quantity  and  an  inferior  output;. 
'  Such  a  rod  is  the  cheapest  m  the  end. 
ISk  should  be  wound  about  it  to  insure 
durability.  Of  course  a  rod  should  be 
Sroperiy  handled,  not  abused,  not 
"turned  over,"  and  fly-rods  have  to  be 
fitted  to  the  angler,  not  the  angler  to 
the  rod.  

Among  the  most  interesting  pages  to 
thcTen'eral  reader  are  those  concern- 
ins  the  five  senses  of  the  tioui.  rtdi 
K  nroduced  by  the  five;  curiosity  by 
stsht  smell  and  touch;  hunger  by  sight 
&  'Zi  taste;  anger  by  sight  and 
touch;  pleasure  by  sight,  smell,  taste 

^"Sf\°hese  emotions  the  most  dominant 
i<;  fear  "It  overcomes  almost  instantly 
every  other  emotion  which  trout  expe- 
rience." curiosity  is  the  next  strong- 
est ft  nearly  always  i^niediate  y  fol- 
lows fear.  Hunger,  anger  and  pleasure 
are  periodical  emotions.  Fear  is  the 
one  emotion  which  always  acts  to  pre- 
vent t^out  rising  to  a  real  or  artificial 
flv  They  rise  to  files  through  the  other 
emottons^  They  cannot  hear  a  fly  that , 
is  cast  to  them;  they  cannot  smell  an  | 
-artificial  fly;  they  d?"°t  taste  or  touch 
'a  fly  until  it  is  in  their  mouth.  All  oi 
the  senses  except  sight  can  be  ehmi- 

"^There  Is  a  long  chapter  on  the  trout's 
range  and  area  of  vision.  This  chapter 
[s  illustrated  with  diagrams  showing 
planes  and  angles,  with  much  about 
veiled  areas,  degrees  and  minutes  the 
height  of  the  angler  and  rod,  from  a 
ranoe   standing  or  sitting,  a  boat,  a 
toSk  or  wading.  Tabulations  take  one 
back  to  tl'^L  unhappy  days  of  geometry 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections.  The 
summary  of  important  factors  for  an 
l^l«  to  remember,  with  sentences  like 
this:   "The  angle  of  incidence  from 
perpendicular  is  64  degrees  and  46  min- 
utes  which  when  doubled  makes  the 
angle  of  the  sight  area  cone  in  the  air 
129  degrees  and  32  minutes"  lead  one 
to  sayr"Yes,  yes,"  to  Mr.  Southard  b 
statement:   "Angling  today  is  not  a 
•hit-or-miss'  sport!  It  is  a  great  art  and 
one  that  can  be  and  should  be  scien- 
tifi^ally^appl^..;^   if   the  Adirondack 
guides  in   the   60s-when  we  knew 
them-simple  children  of  nature  with 
a  rich  and  surprising  -vocabulary^in- 
dulging  in  language  described  by  Bret 
Harte  as  "painful  and  free"-considered 
areas,  planes,  angles,  cones,  when  they 
left  camp  to  catch  a  mess  of  trout  to 
be  eaten  by  visiting  city  folk  with  bacon 
and  iohnnycake.    Perhaps  today  the 
guides  in  the  -Adriondacks"— as  they 
pronounced   the   word— and   those  of 
Rangeley,  Me.,  are  more  sophisticated, 
and,  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  collegiate  education,  are  strong  m 
mathematics. 

Among  the  books  published  recently 
by  Minton,  Balch  &  Co.  of  New  York 
are  two  of  special  interest  to  us:  "Rum, 
Romance  arid  Rebellion,"  by  Charles 
William  Taussig,  and  "Wings  of  Song: 
the  Story  of  Caruso,"  by  Dorothy  Caruso 
and  her  sister,  Torrance  Goddard.  Both 
books  are  Illustrated;  the  former  has  an 
adequate  Index. 

We  all  know^fmt  large  fortunes  were 
made  in  New  England  by  importers  of 


mm,  KODie  not  refusing  to  deal  m  Afri- „ 
can  ebony,  and  that  their  highly  re- LI 
spectable  descendants  now  living  profit  i/ 
by  their  ance.stors'  naughty  deeds.  A."i 
Mr.  Taussig  remarks  in  hLs  introduction, 
"introspecting  and  honest  New  Eng- 
lander.s  summed  up  a  phase  of  contem- 
poraneous hypocrisy,  the  religious  cloak 
wrapped  around  their  slave-trading  with 
the  phra.se  'Miasionaries  on  deck  and 
rum  in  the  hold.'  '■'  Rum  was  pre^ 
eminently  the  New  Englander  s  drink 
after  the  first  importation.  (In  the 
earlier  years,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes, 
the  Indian  ran  when  the  white  man 
smelt  of  Holland  gin.)  Rum  fortified 
the  raisers  of  the  meeting  house.  Min- 
isters by  Its  aid  endured  the  ordeal  of 
parochial  visits.  In  grocery  stores  a 
pail  of  rum  invited  a  ciMstomer  to  use 
the  dipper  at  three  cents  a  dip. 

When  the  Hadley  School  mill  was 
raised  ip  1706,  as  Sylve.ster  Judd  t*lls  us 
in  his  entertaining  '  History  of  Hadley," 
11  quarts  of  rum  at  4  .shiiings  a  gallon 
Vv-ere  used.  The  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover, 
minister  of  Springfield,  u.sed  to  buy  his 
rum  of  John  Pyncheon  at  6s.  8d.,  in 
1672.  General  Court  of  Connecticut  in 
1654  referred  to  the  "Barbadoes  liquor 
commonly  called  rum-kill-devil."  The 
excellent  Mr.  Judd  here  supplied  a  foot- 
note: "Instead  of  killing  the  devil  it  has 
greatly  extended  and  strengthened  his 
kingdom."  When  Artemus  Ward  de- 
livered the  Fourth  of  July  oration  at 
Wcathersfield,  Ct.,  in  1859,  he  said  in  a 
fine  burst:  "I  like  your  skool  houses, 
your  meetin"  houses,  your  enterprise, 
gumpshun,  etc.,  but  your  favorit  Bev- 
ridge  I  disgust.  I  allude  to  New  Eng- 
land Rum."  He  told  the  audience  how 
the  third  glass  had  affected  him.  "I 
knockt  a  small  boy  down,  plckt  his 
pocket  of  a  New  York  Ledger,  and  wild- 
ly commenced  readin"  Sylvanus  Kobb's 
last  Tail.  .  .  .  Unless  your  Inards  air 
cast  iron,  avoid  New  England's  favorite 
Bevridge." 

Mr.  Taussig  does  not  quote  from  Mr. 
Judd  or  from  Artemus;  he  does  not  re- 
cite the  stirring  poem  of  the  London 
busman  ending  "Dash  Sown  the  beaker 
of  new  milk  and  rum";  he  does  not  In- 
vite his  readers  to  raise  the  chorus: 
"Rum,  rum! 
Jamaica  rum." 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  edit  "Ruin 
with  the  Poets,  Essayists,  Moralists";  so 
in  the  chapters  on  the  slave  trade  there 
is  no  quotation  from  Heine's  "Das  Skla- 
venschiff,"  no  allusion  to  Ibsen's  "Peer 
Gynt."  He  has  written  an  Interesting 
book,  valuable  as  a  historical,  economic 
and  sociological  document.  It  one  be- 
comes acquainted  and  reads  with  pleas- 
ure the  description  given  by  Toomas 
Tenison,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  became  an 
archbishop,  of  the  industries  of  Bar- 
bados, and  the  "very  good  drink  known 
as  coow  woow;  one  reads  thirstily  the 
bill  paid  by  the  town  of  Woburn 
i'l  1729  for  the  rum,  brandy,  wine 
and  cider  put  down  by  God-fearing 
men  at  the  ordination  of  Edwin 
Jackson;  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  ac- 
count of  how  the  soldiers  led  by  him 
against  the  French  and  Indians  did  not 
attend  the  religious  exercises  conducted 
by  the  zealous  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr. 
Beatty.  Franklin  advised  him  to  deal 
out  the  rum  promised  to  them  in  addi- 
tion to  pay  and  provisions  only  just  after 
prayers.  "He  lik'd  the  tho't,  under- 
took the  office,  and  with  the  heljrof  a 
few  hands  to  measure  out  the  liquor, 
executed  it  to  satisfaction;  and  never 
were  prayers  more  generally  and  morp 
piinctually  attended."  This  reminds  one 
of  Byi'on's  couplet: 

"There's  naught,  no  doubt,  so  much  the 

spirit  calms. 
As  rum  and  true  religion." 

And  this  was  the  opinion  of  New  Eng- 
land clergymen  and  their  parishioners 
for  many  years. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  in  this  book 
give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Taussig's  grasp  of 
his  subject:  Rum  in  the  Colonies;  The 
Moving  Power  of  Rum  (in  which  there 
are  pages  concerning  the  smuggling  of 
rum  and  negroes) ;  Rum,  the  Spirit  of  '76 
(the  influence  of  rum  on  shaping  poli- 
tics discussed  in  taverns  and  elsewhere — 
with  a  vivid  sketch  of  Peter  Faneuil, 
"bewigged,  beruffled  and  bebuttoned," 
an  outwardly  devout  churchgoer,  a  com- 
plete materialist,  half-owner  of  the 
Jolly  Bachelor  engaged  in  rum  and 
slave  voyaging);  Colonial  Rum  Traders 
anC  Rum  Runners;  What  Happened  on 
the  African  Coast,  followed  by  Slave 
Trade,  and  Slave  Ships,  illustrated  by  a 
plan  showing  how  negroes  were  stowed 
between  decks,  pictures  of  the  shackles 
and  instruments  of  torture  used.  One  of 
Philip  Kappel's  illustrations  in  the  vol- 
ume has  this  caption:  "A  .slaver  fleeing 
from  a  man-of-war  would  throw  over 
slaves,  several  at  a  time,"  while  one  of 
his  silhouettes  pictures  "a  slave  kaffle": 
another,  "captive  negroes,  secured  by 
bamboo  withes." 

To  some  the  chapters  "Rum  in  the 
Tavern  and  the  Home"  and  "Rum  and 
Colonial  Immorality"  will  be  still  more 
I  engrossing.    "Thjit  which  in  commerce 
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was  u?ed  to  enslave  now  became  liber- 
ator, emancipator,  and  fountain-head  of 
inspiration,  good-fellowsiiip  and  good 
cheer";  for  the  colonial  taverns  were 
patterned  after  those  in  England. 
•  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  produced  more 
happiness  than  anything  yet  contrived 
by  man."  One  reads  of  flip,  "the  truly 
great  American  drink";  recipes  are  given 
for  flip,  also  punch;  the  red-hot  logger- 
head, plunged  in  the  liquor  to  heat  it, 
was  often  a  useful  weapon  In  argument: 
hence  arose  the  term  "at  loggerheads. 
One  reads  of  switchell,  stone-wall,  cali- 
bcgus  "whistle-belly-vengeance,"  black- 
strap, and  that  punch  bowl  the  Mon- 
teilh  with  the  rim  scalloped  for  ladle, 
lemon  strainer  and  tall  wine  glasses.  Mr. 
'Xaussig  says  it  came  into  fashion  "about 
1697  "  It  was  used  in  England  as  early 
as  1683.  By  the  way,  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary states  that  the  origm  of  "at  log- 
gerheads" is  obscure,  but  admits  that 
the  phrase  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  abnormal  use  of  the  flip-poker.  , 
What  an  agreeable  sojourn  in  Phila- 

ielphia  was  that  of  Mr.  William  Black's 
in  1744!  He  was  given  "cider  and  punch 
for  lunch:  rum  and  brandy  for  dinner: 

punch,  Madeira,  port  and  sherry  at  dui- 
'  nor-  punch  and  Uqueuis  with  the  ladies; 
and  wine,  spirit,  and  punch  tUl  bedtime; 
:  all  in  punch  bowls  big  er.ougli  for  a  | 
goose  to  swim  in." 

"T'lere  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
youiig  women  of  the  middle  and  better 
classes  frequented  the  taverns  in  the 
18th  century  In  much  the  same  manner 

'  as  they  are  now  to  be  found  frolicking 
in  night  clubs,  road  houses  and  restau- 
rants." In  the  taverns  were  flip  and 
toddy  for  the  boys,  Madeira  for  the 
"■iris,  A  -worthy  New  ICngland  matron 
wrote  of  an  impudent  young  dog,  who, 

'  after  a  few  capers  in  the  danc^.  whiskc-d 

'  his  partner  around  in  such  a  manner 
that  "I,  who  sat  upon  one  of  the  lowest 

'  benches,  saw  farther  above  her  shoe 
'  than  I  can  think  fit  to  acquaint  you 
with."  There  are  several  pages  about 
the  old  practice  of  "bundling."  a  prac- 
tice that  the  Rev.  Andrew  Barnaby.  good 

'•  soul,  found  proceeding  "from  simplicity 
and  innocence." 

The  last  chapter,  "Conclusion,"  is  a 
nioralization  with  quotations  from  Burke 
!  and  Hume.  The  appendices  are  a  copious 
;  Ij'bliosraphv,  Letters  to  a  Rhode  Island 
i  Merchant  of  the  18th  century,  Hie  Trad? 
;  Bc-k  of  the  Sloop  Adventure,  a  Rhode 
j  Island  Blaver  (n73-l774>. 

lERRY  WIVES' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Re- 
vival of  Shakespeare's  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  edited  and  presented  by  Har- 
rison Grey  Fiske,  in  five  acts  and  10 
icenes.   The  cast  was  as j follows: 

<ir  John  FaUtafl   Otis  Skinner 

Master  Fenlon  Geoffrey  Wardwell 

WULVl    SllClllOW  OWeu    jULt.  11 

vhraliam  Slender  ftFrance  Bcudtsi'ii 

i.iiK'is  Ford  Lawrt-iue  H.  Ccfil 


■ : rife  Pas 
r  J-liU'ii  Evans  
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lust  ot  the  Gai'ter  Inu . 

..i.mi-li  

.slui  

\ill>  


. . .  .  Henry  Jiow 

 Hannani  Ch-rlv 

.Pi.doii.ho  Badalonl 
.William  C.  Massoii 


.  ira 


ai  jx 


Win  (ii 
.  Horace  Conin  i 
.i,Ua  HoiiKhtoii 
.  .  ,  Waiy  Walsii 
.  Virij-iiiia  Smith 


rieiiet  

vobiii  

-cter  Simple  Biirford  Hampden 

i;hn  Ru^by  Geortte  1-e  Soir 

^li,slres8  Ford  Henrietta  Crosman 

uis;ress  Pagre  Mrs.  FisUe 

^nne  Pasre.  Elaine  Temple 

vlistiess  Qulcltly  Eleanor  Gordon 

Robert  Boyd  Zook 

iohn  Rene  Robert! 

"This  revival  takes  acknowledged  lib- 
;rties  with  the  text  but  makes  no  strik-i 
ng  innovations."  The  purist,  the  man 
;hat  would  die  for  the  Integrity  of; 
Shakespeare's  text,  even  when  it  is  one 
5f  his  pot-boilers,  may  thus  be  dis- 
urbed;  out  he  should  pay  attention  to 
Mr.  Hubert  Griffith's  remarks  on  "non-l 
j  jtting"  which  he  considers  a  far  worsel 
jtfence  in  its  way  than  cutting,  for  cut- 
•ing  IS  not  always  done  intelligently. 
N'o  doubt  as  the  plays  have  come  down 
o  us,  there  are  lines  that  were  not 
vritten  by  Shakespeare;  even  when  he 
vao  writing  leisurely  and  not  at  full 
spe^d.  LiKe  Handel  and  MoLiere  he 
iooi£  things  v.'here  he  foimd  them;  so 
wiion  he  was  ahve,  other  dramatists 
hinted  at  his  "lifting."  Today  he  fares 
better  than  Ben  Jonson,  whose  "Vol- 
pone."  tu-st  freely  adapted  into  German 
by  dcefan  Zweig,  is  "done  into  English'" 
by  Huth  Langner  for  the  pleasure  of 
lirsavre  Guild  audiences  in  New  York; 
and  recently  in  Boston  the  text  of  Con- 
gi^vcs  wuDy  "Way  of  the  World"  was 
revised  for  the  benefit  of  the  genteel  in 
this  City  and  the  suburbs. 

Some  would  have  "The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor"  only  a  bustling,  rough, 
coarse  farce;  they  find  sweet  Anne 
P.-Jij  and  her  suitors  a  tiresome  lot — 
young  Fenton  among  them,  though  he 
^jcs  or  youtli,  ne  speaks  holidays. 
h3  smells  April  and  May";  Slender  is 
not  amusing,  Slender  who  declared  that 
if  ha  were  to  be  drunk  again,  it  would 
be  with  "those  that  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves." 
which  led  Parsons  Evans  to  remark:  "So 
Got  udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind." 
Have  we  all  grown  so  squeamish  that 


MUSIC  CLUBS  GIVE  1 
MODERN  PROGRAM 

There  was  a  concert  last  night  In 
Jordan  hall  of  modern  music,  imder  the  ; 
auspices  of  the  Chamber  Music  Club 
and  the  Flute  Players'  Club.  The  tip 
(rf  it,  no  doubt,  was  meant  to  be  the 
first  performance  in  Boston  of  Schoen- 
berg's  noted  "Pierrot  Lunaire,"  but 
music  not  .so  theoretical  swept  away  the 
honors  of  popular  acclaim:  Gruenberg's 
setting  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  poem  "The 
Daniel  Jazz." 

Small  wonder.  Mr.  Gruenberg,  choos- 
ing verse  with  sense  to  it,  humor  and 
character,  a  rhythmic  lilt,  proceeded  to 
write  music  to  fit,  music  of  melody  he 
didn't  have  to  cudgel  his  brains  to  find, 
music  marked  in  rhythm  that  is  gov- 
erned by  the  words.  Vividly  he  char- 
acterized this  music;  the  narrator  he 
gave  a  tale  to  tell  overflowing  with  va- 
I'iety;  the  Lord,  Daniel,  his  sweetheart, 
not  to  forget  the  lions— Mr.  Gruenberg- 
individualized  all  the  company. 

With  his  little  orchestra,  furthermore 
— piano,  string  quartet,  clarinet,  trum- 
pet and  percussion — he  colored  his 
music  so  deftly  that  he  made  every  bar 
of  it  engaging,  .sounding  just  right.  And, 
by  his  acceptance  of  stubborn  acousti- 
cal facts,  he  let  every  word  of  the  poem 
be  heard;  if  he  wished  his  tenor  to 
give  over  song  in  favor  of  speech,  he 
adjusted  hi.s  accompaniment  so  adroitly 
that  spoken  words  were  not  borne  down. 

Colin  O'More.  though,  the  tenor — his 
words,  indeed,  he  could  have  made 
audible  under  untoward  conditions,  so 
admirable  is  his  diction.  A  grand  job 
of  it  he  made,  for  he  did  full  justice  to 
Mr.  Gruenberg's  every  demand,  and 
that  is  to  say  much.  The  audience 
burst  into  wild  applause  at  the  end.  ' 
And  so  we  have  once  more  a  demon-  ; 
stration  of  what  happens  when  a  per- 
former gives  a  genuinely  fine  perform- 
ance of  music,  be  it  in  comic  vein  or 
tragic,  in  modern  idiom  or  old,  that  is 
■genuine  in  content,  in  workmanship 
notably  able. 

To  come  to  Pierrot  Lunaire.  either 
Schoenberg  or  last  night's  performance 
failed  to  recognize  the  limitations  of 
the  human  voice.  Schoenberg  presum- 
ably wanted  those  21  poems— poor 
things  though  they  are^understood. 
Remarkably,  though,  as  Miss  Greta 
Toi-padie  caught  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
poser's directions,  more  often  than  not 
she  could  not  make  her  singularly  ex- 
pressive parlando  voice — except  when  it  • 
heightened  to  song — tell. 

Perhaps  the  players  last  night,  under 
M.  Burgin's  direction,  fancied  the  music 
too  forthrightly  for  music  all  about 
moonbeams  and  their  suggestions  to  a 
poor  moon-struck  creature.  Mig-hty 
frankly,  at  all  events,  for  music  so 
subtle,  they  played  it,  not  to  say  for  an 
accompaniment. 

Let  those  who  dare  venture  an  opin- 
ion of  the  music  itself  after  a  single 
hearing.  To  some  people,  in  last  night's 
performance,  it  sounded  mortally  long 
and  for  the  most  part  queer  and  dull, 
its  effect  of  half-song,  half-speech,  be- 
ing driven  to  a  tiresome  length. 

There  was  more  to  the  concert.  It  be- 
gan with  Stravinsky's  octet  for  wind 
instruments,  an  amusing  piece  so  long 
as  the  ctimposer,  keeping  his  place,  wrote 
merry  little  tunes  that  jigged  along  in 
harmonious  company, 
very  seldom,  he  for  a 
over  footing  it  briskly  in 
favor  of  something  calmer,  then  Indeed 
he  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say — and 
snarling  tones  to  say  it  in. 

As  though  these  novelties  were  not 
enough.  Miss  Torpadie  sang  .six  "Mari- 
„,     .      „   .  -nmpnv-  1  erilieder"  by  Hindemith,  to  very  brilliant 

"Sharp  Shooters,  a  film  co"»eay  i  accon^panii^ents  f^om  Frederic  Tillot- 
drama  written  by  Randall  H.  Faye.  ai-  g^jj  Beautiful  these  songs  can  scarcely 
rected  by  J  G  Blystone  and  featuring  be  called,  now,  to  everybody,  are  they 
George  O'Brien  and  Lois  Moran,  a  Fox  expressive.  Beauty  however  and  emo- 
ueoigt,  wDiicii  a  tional  expression,  Hindemith  has  obvi- 

film  presented  at  the  Kcith-Aioee  isu^-  ^^^^jy  sought.  So  let  us  be  grateful,  and 
ton  Theatre.   Others  in  the  cast  include    i^nk  for  something  presently  that  wili 

Noah   Young    Tome  Dugan,"  William   really  be  wo  l  iwhile.    Miss  Torpadie 
woan    loung     ±uu  c        o     ■  ^^^^  ^^j,  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

i  Demarest  and  Gwen  Lee.  ,  inade. 

I  It  is  difficult  to  classify  this  film  im-  '  The  audience  seemed  pleased  with  all 
I  less  one  might  suggest  that  the  proper  j  they  heard.  R.  R.  G.  , 

■place  for  it  would  be  in  the  storaf^ 
i  vault  of  its  company.   Its  main  intere;  I 

Is  the  immense  courage  of  the  producer 

in  putting  it  before  the  public.   It  aim.| 

to  tell  pictorially  and  comically  about 

three  sailors  away  from  their  boat  in 

Morocco  and  New  York  city  and  of 

things  neither  pleasant  and  Interesting. 
In  spite  of  abundant  vulgarity  in  the 

subtitles  as  well  as  the  film,  the  camera 

rises  above  it  all  in  a  few  scenes.  There 

is  one  of  a  battleship  at  night  flashing 

out  signals  and  one  of  a  cumbersome 

old  boat  resting  peacefully  in  the  water 

in  the  New  York  harbor.    There  are 

several  street  scenes  of  New  York  which 

look -strangely  like  San  Francisco.  A 

clipping  from  a  newsreel  of  a  boat  pass- 
ing the  tip  of  Manhattan  is,  at  least. 

authentic. 
The  Pathe  news  has  obligingly  turned 

to  news  'of  intere.st  to  Bostonians,  for 

the  most  part,  in  its  reels  on  view  this 

week.     Short  subjects  and  vaudeville 

1  make  up  the  rest  ef  the  program. 


the  tin..  1  jiu,  lao.  ];ccn;;ous  Sir 

John  into  a  basket  of  foul  linen  now 
repels  us?  Are  red-nosed  Bardolph  and 
swaggering  Pistol  no  longer  amusing? 
Would  we  find  the  talk  between  Evans, 
Mrs.  Page  and  her  son,  examined  in 
Latin  grammar,  tedious,  if  It  were  given 
in  full  with  Mrs.  Quickly,  having  heard 
"hie"  declined  as  far  as  the  genitive 
plural,  exclaiming  "Vengeance  of  Jen- 
ny's case!  fie  on  her!  Never  name  her 
child,  if  she  be"  etc.;  a  line  that  served 
as  a  motto  to  one  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti's  finest  poems. 

Yes,  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
Is  a  faVce.  made  for  the  groundlings  asi 
well  as  for  Queen  Bess,  and  its  action 
and  its  humor  of  that  age.  There 
should  be  no  sandpapering,  no  polish- 
ing.   Play  it  as  it  is,  or  let  it  alone. 

As  it  was  performed  last  night  it 
was  sufficiently  Elizabethan  in  frank- 
ness of  speecli. 

Seeing  the  performance  one  forgot 
all  the  harsh  reproaches  that  have  lor 
some  years  been  brought  against  this 
farce.  There  is  still  magic,  there  is 
istiU  humor  in  tire  lines.  The  wives  are 
still    joyous    creatures,  nor    can  the 

minor  characters  be  truly  said  to  be- 
bores  of  the  first  water.  Let  Pistol  rage 
in  high-flown  speech;  it  is  good  to  hear 
him;  though  Dame  Quickly  is  not  so 
unctuously  immoral  or  unmoral  as  when 
she  was  associated  with  Doll  Tearsheet, 
she  is  still  a  person. 

The  audience  that  filled  the  theatre' 
last  night  was  of  this  opinion.  Toi 
those  spectators  the  farce  gave  genuine  1 
pleastire. 

Mr.  Skinner's  FalstafE  is  not  a  buf- 
foon, nor  a  Daniel  Lambert  in  size. 
He  is  fat,  but  not  a  libel  on  humanity. 
He  is  a  decayed  gentleman,  who  re- 
members his  earlier  years  at  court,  and 
shakes  his  head  at  his  present  low 
estate.    His  attacks  on  the  two  women 
are  for  the  sake  of  gaining  their  hus- 
band's   money    through   his  amorous 
attentions;  not  merely  from  sensual  ap- 
petite; in  fact  he  is  rather  clumsy  m 
his  advances.    Mentally  he  is  still  a 
man   of   parts,    with    wit  somewhat 
blunted  since  he  rioted  with  Prince 
Hal;  but  he  no  longer  is  happy  withi 
Bardolph,  Pistol  and  Nym.    There  artj 
times,  as  in  his  calk  with  the  disguised' 
Ford,  when  he  is  his  old  self.  Mrj 
Skinner  thus  shaped  Falstaff's  charac-i 
ter,  showing  also  what  may  be  called 
his  more  heroic  character,  as  in  hia 
walk  on  his  way  to  the  house-door  ofi 
JJistress  Ford,  prepared  to  conquer.  Th^ 
conception   of   the   part   was  logical| 
throughout,  as  it  was  plausible  andi 
human;  and  this  conception  was  car-i 
ried  out  in  a  masterly  naanner. 

Miss  Crosman  played  Mistress  Ford 
in  a  vein  of  delightful  comedy;  with  a 
vivacity  that  did  not  go  beyond  bounds, 
with  a  merry  grace  that  fascinated;  at 
the  same  time  with  a  refinement  ofj 
dignity  that  was  not  incongruous.  Mrs. 
Fifke  was  lively  in  gesture,  mobile  m; 
face-  for  the  most  pare  fairly  intelligible 
in  speech.  This  cannot  be  said  of  some 
of  the  players.  Mr.  Mowbray's  Page,  for 
example,  too  often  jumoled  his  words 
together.  Miss  Gordon's  Dame  Quickly 
was  excellent;  her  speech  pleasingly  dis- 
tinct Mr.  Cecil's  Ford  deserves  praise, 
while  Mr.  BadaJoni's  Dr.  Caius  was  our 
old  friend  the  traditional  farcical  stage 
Frenchman  of  the  last  cefltury.  On  the 
whole  the  lesser  characters  were  ade- 
quately represented.  The  stage  manage- 
ment was  enectlve;  as  were  the  stage 
settings,  which  were  not  designed  in  a 


wUd  Ittempt  to  be  startlingly  original ,  more  or  less 
and  thus  out  of  keeping  with  the  p  ay  !  'When,  luckily 
An  agreeable  feature  was  the  orchestral  1  moment  gave  c 
nusic  conducted  by  Bernard  Mole, 

SHARP  SHOOlHb 


"THE  SQUALL"  SEEN 

ruimuulH    THE  ATRE  —  •  xu- 
Squall,"  play  in  three  acts  by  Jean  Bart, 
with  Blanche  Yurka.    Presented  by  A.  | 
J.  Jones  and  Morris  Green;  staged  by  | 
Lionel  Atwill.    The  cast: 

Manuela   ^rn^if/Anlall 

Ppdrn   LUrtlS  Arnau 

P?d?e  MSfina'         .  .  Thayer 

irinitn   Willard  Tobias 

4;"ita   :     ..".....Frances  MeHush 

Juan  Mendez  '.'  '^U!'*??? 

Dolores   Mendez  Blanche   \u' l^a 

Jose  Mendez   ■  .v}'^^  fakei 

Don  Dieeo   .\nthony  .\ndre 

Nnhi  ;  :. Suzanne  Caubayc 
El  Mo'rb". ■   Aristides  De  Leoni 

Last  night  being  one  of  those  rainy, 
reminiscent  evenings,  it  seemed  good  to 
be  tucked  in  safely  at  the  Plymouth 
and  allow  oneself  to  be  regaled  as 
much  as  possible  by  a  creaky  melo- 
drama full  of  '.11.  the  old  cliches  \\  e  lo\ 


so  much.  "The  Squall"'  has  the  thun- 
■tier.  the  lightning,  the  rain,  the  vam- 
pire, the  good  woman  and  the  theft  of 
the  money,  but  most  all  of  It  has  the 
ghrious,  ringing  old  ten-twent-thirt 
lines  which  regaled  our  fathers  in  the 
days  when  Jack  Dalton  tied  the  hero 
to  the  crosscut  saw.  There  is  also  a 
bit  of  "White  Cargo"  ancestry  back  of 
this  play,  not  at  all  incompatible.  This 
time  it  is  Nubi  who  comes  in  out  of  the 
storm,  talks  broken  English  with  a  roll 
of  her  devilish  lit  \y  orbs,  swings  her 
lithe  hips  and  advances  to  amorous 
conquests. 

The  scene  Is  the  main  room  of  the 
home  of  the  Mendez  family,  which  con- 
sists of  dignified  and  cultured  father, 
young  and  attractive  mother,  and  statu- 
esque, romantic  son.  Most  of  the  first; 
act  is  taken  up  with  the  son's  proposal 
of  marriage  to  Anita,  a  nice,  safe  girl, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  senti- 
mental family  atmosphere.  Then  little 
Nubi,  pursued  by  a  big  brutal  man  with 
a  bull  whip,  rushes  in.  They  conceal 
her  and  tlrrow  her  pursuer  off  the 
track.  There  isn't  much  more  to  say 
except  that  she  does  her  preordained 
stuff  tT\  the  pfeordalned  theatrical 
mannfsC  and  all  the  men  fall  for  her 
in  the  preordained  way.  Dolores  the 
wife,  with  crossings  of  herself,  weeping 
and  praying  before  the  household  shrine, 
fights  the  intruder  with  the  weapons 
of  virtue  and  at  length  wins  a  sort 
of  hollow  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  playwright 
can  be  so  consistently  banal.  With  un- 
erring accuracy  Mr.  Bart  has  topped 
all  the  big  scenes  with  the  stock  lines 
which  everyone  knows  by  heart.  "I 
didn't  realize  the  danger  until  it  was 
too  late,"  moans  Dolores,  and  Don 
Diego  sympathetically  echoes  "Too  late.'' 
We  took  it  for  a  song-and-dance  cue. 
The  acting  was  appropriate  in  quality. 
Miss  Yurka  labored  hard  in  her  quiet 
and  effective  manner,  and  at  times 
almost  put  the  breath  of  life  in  her 
Spanish  lady.  Then  she  would  hit  one 
ol  those  lines,  and  the  illusion  would 
vanish  into  the  night.  H.  F.  M. 


"PINAFORE"  THIS  WEEK 
AT  PEABODY  HOUSE 

In  response  to  wide  public  interest  in 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  due  in 
large  measure  to  Winthrop  Ames's  pro- 
ductions of  these  jolly  and  timeful 
works,  the  operatic  group  at  Elizabeth 
Peabody  House,  357  Charles  street,  will 
present  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  Thursday 
and  Friday  evenings,  under  the  direction 
of  Russell  Ames  Cook,  leader  of  musical 
activities  at  this  settlement.  In  the 
cast  are  several  of  the  young  people  in 
the  neighborhood  club  known  as  the 
Warings,  which  recently  put  on  Gol- 
doni's  "Fan"  with  great  success.  Gor- 
don E.  Shaw,  who  made  the  attractive 
old  Italian  inn  set  for  the  "Fan,"  is 
staging  "Pinafore"  as  well. 

Arthur  Wooley,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Henry  W.  Savage  Opera 
Company,  is  coach  for  this  production. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Pilene's  and  Her- 
rick's. 
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r'ROSE-MARIE"^ 

-  -  Kose-Marie,"  a  film  adapted  from 
the  musical  play  of  the  same  name, 
directed  by  Lucien  Hubbard  and  pre- 
sented at  the  State  Theatre  with  the 
following  cast:  Joan  Crawford,  Jamesi 
Murray,  House  Peters.  Crelghton  Hale, 
George  Cooper  and  Polly  Moran. 

Once  again  the  films  have  borrowed 
from  a  successful  source  of  plot  and 
action.  Once  again  they  have  twisted 
the  original  into  an  unrecognizable  mass 
of  knives,  murders  and  strong  comedy. 
The  film  holds  the  attention  as  is  the 
way  of  films,  but  it  Is  far  from  an  ar- 
tistic achievement  or  a  plain  achieve- 
ment, but  will,  no  doubt,  be  vastly  suc- 
cessful floating,  as  it  does,  on  the 
chords  of  The  Indian  Love  Call. 

Joan  Crawford  has  put  her  hair 
down  and  cultivated  a  woodsy  manner, 
if  jumping  over  boulders  and  smacking 
gentlemen  with  a  good  earnest  fist  can 
be  called  woodsy.  She  alms  to  be 
the  siren  of  the  Canadian  rural  districts 
where  a  murder  is  spoken  of  as  "just 
another  one"  but  she  looks  as  self-con- 
scious as  some  of  her  audience  must 
have  felt  when  she  had  to  mouth  the 
familiar  words  of  the  song  which  made 
"Rose-Marie"  famous,  with  only  silent 
echos  in  the  brain  telling  what  It  was 
all  about. 

Some  of  the  characters  which  made 
the  musical  show  better  than  the  aver- 
age were  deleted  and  other  charactels 
were  added  which  resembled  nothing  on 
earth  but  circus  stunt  men  on  the  order 
of  the  wild  man  from  Borneo.  The 
film  did,  however,  contribute  some 
glorious  scenery  and  excellent  photo- 
gijaphy  to  the  ghost  of  its  former  self. 
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asii.r  Jim'  keiiyon  i.s  muoduced  In  :i 
•  of  racing  canoes,  canoes  which 
Wed  high  with  men  and  furs,  and 
ling  paddles  cut  cold  looking  water, 
that  -reflects  snow  topped  peaks 
h  mountains,  one  must  acknowl- 
hat  the  camera  Is  a  wise  dealer 
ma. 

icre  are  several  of  these  scenes 
J  la  ably  transport  one  to  the  spot 
o(  e  Rose-Marie  lived  and  loved  the 
,,15  ctlve  boy  who  was  wrongly  accused 
the  urder.  The  real  murderer  was  never 
;oii  ed  in  the  present  version  and  since 
kt  I  the  represented  members  of  the 
loiOBS  iwest   Mounted   Police  Including 
e  Peters  were  killed,  he  probably 
;.h(  fiever  found.  That  didn't  matter  so 
1.    There  were  plenty  of  murders 
It  had  served  Its  purpose  of  giving 
police  an  excuse  for  arresting  Jim 
■  Slit  ion  whose  greatest  crime  seemed  to 
'mi  tie  companions  he  had  chosen, 
an  Crawford,  who  appears  at  her 
as  a  beautifully  groomed  and  Im- 
jlate  somebody,  worked  tirelessly  as 
Marie.    House  Peters  gave  an  ex- 
nt  and  understanding  study  of  the 
e  officer  who  greatly  loved  her  but 
either  too  busy  or  felt  it  was  use- 
to  pursue  the  young  woman.  Crelgh- 
Hale  succeeded  in  wedding  the 
ine  and  was  almost  Immediately 
aled  so  that  "Jeem"  and  Rose-Marie 
i  finish  the  picture  on  time  in  the 
lar  way. 

,mes  Murray  played  'Jeem  ana 
e  of  him  a  different  person  than  he 
his  John  of  "The  Crowd."  Given  a 
chance,  this  young  man  will  be  one 


)rtunities 

se-Marie'        vw^j  ..^.^  .„  ._- 
ire  but  he  treated  them  Intelligently 
C.  M.  D 


pera 


bootleggers,  and  Indian  servants  and 
true  lovers  and  wills  and  sliding  panels 
and  hidden  safes  an'  everything.  De- 
lighted squeals  from  the  audience  be- 
token general  satisfaction.  Yes,  its  a 
good  show.  ,  „  . 

On  the  whole  the  word  "comedy  in 
the  title  is  justified  because  quite  tha 
lion's  share  of  the  lime  light  is  bestowed 
on  Frank  Charlton,  as  Blivens,  the  rus- 
tic constable.  Mr.  Charleton  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  gave  us  a  capital  bit  of 
character  work.  The  part  of  the  hero, 
as  provided  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  is  of  the 
bread  and  buttery  order  and  did  not 
give  the  actor  more  than  half  a  chance. 
Mis.s  Joel  made  the  mo;  t  oi  hor  nDpn  - 
tunity  as  Katherine  Smith,  Hollands 
fiancee,  who  discovers  the  final  clue  to 
the  mystery,  and  the  others  of  the  cast 
contribute  spirited  support.     J.  E.  P. 

"TheBigNoise,''£i.mtti^^^^^^^^ 

"•^^dSuiotSgSrsUeetOlym- 

rTheat'sunday. 

clarifymg  P-^. '^^^""'J'"  "ft  and 
politics,  props  hold 

shows  one  ^/^^^^^  „V  of  the  hour, 
up  the  synthetic    heroes  o 

^Chester  Conklin  Plf,^  ^he^^^cre  one 


>  ^ 

,1  .  ,1  i.u.ui  ,  i'helps  t.old  hl« 
clas.s  It  was  "a  gracioi:.'?  and  charming 
act  "—Mr.  Gene  Tunncy  going  to  Yale 
to  talk  for  Mr.  Phelps's  class.  Mr.  Tun- 
ncy said  on  that  memorable  occasion — 
April  23,  1928— that  he  had  read  all  of 
Sh.ikcsDcare'.s  works.  He  took  "The 
Winter  s  Tale"  as  an  "opener"  and  "read 
it  10  times  before  he  got  real  value  out 
of  it."  He  should  have  bfgun  with  "As 
You  Like  It,"  In  which  Orlando  In  a 
wrLstling  match  throw."!  Charles,  "the 
I  bonny  prlser  of  tlie  humorous  Dmke." 
In  tlii.s  comedy,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  part  of  Charles  has  been  taken  by 
Jem  Mace,  once  the  glory  of  the  prize 
ring,  a  gallant  fighter  with  bare  knuck- 
les, and,  later,  by  Mr.  Muldoon. 

Geniuses  of  the  ring  have  not  dis- 
dained the  drama,  although  we  have 
not  heard  of  anyone  discussing  learnedly 
the  Baconian  theory.  Some  of  us  were 
.so  fortunate  as  to  see  John  L.  Sullivan 
in  "Honest  Hearts  and  Willing  Hands," 
a  play  containing  a  monologue  deliv- 
ered with  thrilling  effect  by  the  great 
John  L.,  who  then  raised  his  terrible 
right  hand  aloft: 

"There  is  no  time,  no  place,  no  power, 
No  land  serene,  no  roseate  bower, 
No  heaven,  no  sainted  place  of  bliss. 
Nor  baby's  cheek,  ner  baby's  kiss. 


Chester  Conkun  P'*^°    mediocre  one    That's  grander,  sweeter,  purer  than 
chance,  this  young  man  win  De  one  \\^^'°'^^l^i'^^n^mon\.    out^Xmv?  ™" 
,he  best  players  in  pictures.    His  !       ^^^^Tany  description.  AU 
>rt„nit.iP.5   were   not   so   great   in  ;  merit  oi  ^^j^g  ggntral.figu£e^m 

as  they  were  in  his  last 

-  ■-       •  '  ••'  >  a 


HE  DEVIL'S  SKIPPER"  ' 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 

urc  Based  on  Jack  London  Story 
Heads  Bill 

The  Devil's   Skipper,"   a  Tiffany- 
il  production,  suggested  by  the  Jaclc 
i  don  story,  "Demetrious  Contos,"  is 
feature  picture  now  showing  at  the 
lern  and  Beacon  theatres.   It  is  said 
Belle  Bennett,  who  plays  the  title 
in  this  dramatic  story,  is  seen  in 
[greatest  character  role  she  has  ever 
mpted.  Montagu  Love  plays  oppo- 
Miss   Bennett.   The   story    is  a 
)hic  one,  wherein  the  woman  cap- 
of  a  slave  ship  when  young  and 
itiful  had  been  the  belle  of  New 
>ans  married  to  a  wealthy  planter 
afterward  deserted  by  him,  after  he 
had  her  shanghaied  aboard  a  sail- 
vessel.   She  afterwards  gets  him  in 
tolls. 

1  the  accompanying  picture,  Square 
ofts,"  two  young  chaps  who  have 
high   wide  and  handsome,  have 
to  the  turning  point  of  their 
a    They    decide   the    shady  path 
uld  be  abandoned  for  the  straight 
narrow  path.   They  lose  job  after 
because  of  their  bad  record.  They 
ome  enmeshed  in  a  diamond  neck- 
'  robbery  and  after  some  clever  de- 
;ive  work  on  their  own  part,  appre- 
id  the  real  culprit. 

UT  OF  THENIfiHT' 

JAMES  THEATRE— "Out  of  the  ' 
"  a  mystery  comedy,  in  three 
ly  Harold  Hutchinson  and  Margery 
ms.    The  cast: 

lolland  Walter  Gilbert 

'  Blivens  ..Frank  Charlton 

ill  Walters  Mary  Hili 

■  I  Smith   Clara  Joel 

Hart  well's  servant.  .Samuel  T.  Godfrey 

Moynohan  Malcolm  Arthur 

■k  Ayer  Royal  Bea'- 

"le  Henr.v  Wadsworth 

Hartwell  Wayne  Nunji 

Hartwell  Edith  Speare 

ominated  a  "mystery  comedy"  on 
11,  this  play  might  also  claim  to 
nething  of  a  tragedy  also,  Inas- 
as  two  people  are  killed  during 
>erformance  and  several  others 
within  an  inch  of  suffering  the 
fate.  However,  there  is  plenty 
medy,  too,  and  the  killings  are 
more  in  the  line  of  dramatic  ne- 
es  and  do  not  have  much  to  do 
he  action. 

a  fine  mystery  play,  by  the  way, 
mewhat  conventional  lines,  it  is 
but  full  to  the  brim  of  suspense 
nexplicable  happenings  with  the 
of  "who  did  It"  faithfully  hidden 
very  end.    There  are' suddenly 
ulshed  lights,  scuffles  In  the  dark, 
clouted  on  the  head  by  mysterl- 
sallants  and  trussed  up  In  a  mys- 
•way. 

Scene  Is  laid  In  Robert  Hart- 
summer  cabin  in  the  Maine  woods 
tie  time  Is  January,  with  a  very 
ic   siorm   raging   outside.  One 
!  p|hers  the  characters  come  in 
tfie^ight"  and  the  three  actf 
of  Hr(?£ithless  complications. 


merit  of  any  aescny--.- 

i^'bitUe  because  SefLus^ofl  the 
poUtical  ''^i^^thP  subway  tracks, 
latform  on  to  the  suoway  ^alty 
A  newspaper  sup^rtmg        ^^^^  ^ 

candidate  mak«^  t^-^^^f^g  to  save  the 
his  "bravery"  ^^^^V.^JT^^^  subway 
lives  of  the.poor  down  iroa 

patrons.  His  'iyp^dunes,  and  he  is 
his  name  m  the  heaaunes,  ,.g  ^^jbit 
talen  about  ii}g}llS°"cTmls  oblivion  for 
A."  After  *e  e  ection  com  puv- 
'•the  big  noise  — ^e  nab  subway 

pose,  the  fo'^.cfJ°^3^and  h« 
^ave  been  ^ictoTious^5i^,jrns  to  work 


thoughtless  man." 

What  wonder  that  the  audience  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum  shouted:  "Good 
boy,  John!   Hot  stuff!" 

We  regret  bitterly  that  we  did  not  see 
him  in  "A  True  American,"  a  play  that, 
as  one  critic  remarked,  expressed  "a 
line  contempt  for  everything  that  is  low 
and  mean."  John's  most  emotional 
lines,  we  read,  were:  "I  am  a  true 
American"  and  "I  will  fly  to  your  as- 
sistance." Nor  did  we  see  him  in  "The 
Man  from  Boston." 


^^^^       —   Some  weeks  ago  a  London  journalist 

have  been  "^ictOTious  ^^'^"J^^'j;;^  to  work,'  suggested  that  Mr.  Tunney,  if  he  were 
ten.    So'.-rowiuuy  1  latest   big         ^  hardened  lecturer,  should  choose 

!.nd  on  his  way  ^^^^^         ^^"^^'^  for  a  subject  "Fisticuffs  in  the  Plays." 


and  on  his  ^  ^    ^  ^  ^^^^  ^   

noise''— a  man  ouu       -  AncienTpistol  said  that  Henry  the  Fifth 

pole  sitt  ng  reco^^  satire  has  been  ..  ^.^^  ^^^^^  valiant."  Talbot 
.  ^iflpdC  excelent  direction  and  ^  '•ey.ecnit  the  treacherous 

5"^^cnnnorting  cast  including  Alice  ^^^^^j^^.,  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
E^,f-f^^Ta?k  Egan,  Bodil  Rosmg,  Nec  ^^^^  commissioned  to  arrest  Fal- 

^^1^;  and  Sam  Hardy.  ^„  . staff,  he  exclaimed:  An'  I  but  fist  him 
^■^on  the  stage  there  are  seven  big  act,  ..^^.^.^^^^        Cressida,"  Ajax 

hv  the  colonial  Sextet  hi  tn         Achilles  were  handy  men  in  the 
headed  by  ^.^^    Thersites  said  of  the  latter:  "He 

would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his 
fist;  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit." 

Bernard  Shaw  based  his  play  "The 
Admirable  Bashville"  on  his  novel 
■•Caslwl  Byron'.s Profession.'"  in  which  the 
hero  is  famous  in  the  ling.  There's  a 
good  fist  fight  in  Vaughan  Williams's 
opera  "Hugh  the  Drover." 


headed  oy  ; 
il  dances  of  yesterday 

Continuing 

Attractions 


Majestic  —  "Good  News"  colle- 
giate musical  comedy.  Sixth  week. 

Shuber1>-"Here's  Ho'we,"  Aarons 
and  Freedley  musical  with  Allen 
Kearns,  Irene  Delroy,  Ben  Bernie, 
Eric  Blore  and  others.  Last  week. 

Tremont— "Hit  The  Deck,"  'Vin- 
cent Youmans's  musical  comedy, 
with  Louise  Groody,  Donald  Brian 
and  Stella  Mayhew.  Last  two 
weeks. 

Wilbur— "The  Silver  Cord,"  Sid- 
ney Howard's  play  of  selfish 
mother  love,  with  Laura  Hops 
Crews.  Last  week. 

Copley — "The  Wrecker,"  thrill- 
ing mystery  play  by  Arnold  Rid- 
ley, author  of  "The  Ghost  Train." 
Seventh  week. 

Repertory  —  "The  Marquise," 
Noel  Coward's  comedy  wifih  Olga 
Birkbeck  in  the  Billie  Burke  role. 
Second  week. 


he 


.CM  "THE  MISBEHAVIORIST" 

(Christopher  Morley  in  the  Saturday  Keview 
ol  Literature) 

If  four-fifths  had  pyhorrhea,  I  was  one' 

of  the  quartet; 
I  followed  Dr.  Cadman,  read  the  Book  of 

Etiquette, 

I  eliminated  poisons  with  a  yeast  cake 
every  day, 

And  I  used  a  Dunhill  lighter— till  I 

threw  the  tljing  awav— 
I  Joined  a  Book-a-Month  Clufe,  and  in 

short  you  will  agree, 
I  was  just  like  every  other  member  of 

the  bourgeoisie. 

CHORUS 
That'll  show  you  what  I  am, 
Ju.^t  a  boob,  a  simple  Sam. 
But  I  have  my  one  rebellion. 
And  I  stick  to  it,  by  damn! 
I  For  in  one  thing,  I  insist, 
{I'm  a  misbehaviorist, 
'As  heroic  as  they  were  atValley  Fore 
With  amazement  hear  me  speak  / 
W.\',jiccomplishment  unique. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie  in  the  tract  No. 
XXVII  of  the  Society  of  the  Pure  Eng- 
lish gives  among  phrases  due  to  "the  \ 
creative  power  of  American  speech  dur- 
ing the  cast  century"  the  expression  "to 
have  a  good  time." 

Mr.  H.  Cameron  Kidd  calls  Mr. 
Craigie's  attention  to  a  passage  in  1 
Esdras  xi,  13,  where  the  prophet,  de- 
scribing one  of  his  visions  of  the  eagle 
with  12  feathered  wing,  says:  "So  the 
next  following  stood  up  and  reigned 
and  had  a  great  time." 

This  reminds  us  that  the  hideous 
term  "write-up"  is  admitted  to  decent 
company  in  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary, 
but  half-heartedly:  "A  writte^i  account 
or  description  commending  or  praising 
a  person  or  thing.  Originally  and 
chiefly  U.  S." 

A  friend  of  a  singer  or  pianist  will 
say  to  a  critic  leaving  a  hall:  "Now 
you'll  give  her  a  good  write-up,  won't 
you?"  No  one  ever  asks  for  a  "write- 
down." There's  a  verb  "to  write  down," 
to  disparage,  condemn,  dewT.  and  it  has 
beert  in  respectable  use  for  over  two 
centuries,  but  as  yet  the  noun  "write 
down"  has  not  made  its  impudent  en- 
trance into  English  literature  or  worthy 
.speech. 

3IAIN  STREET  NEWS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Eddie  Lowney,  who  works  at  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  Rejuvenation  Labora- 
tory at  Campbell  City,  injected  a  triple 
dose  of  lymph  into  his  grandfather's 
arm  in  the  interest  of  science.  The 
next  morning  the  old  gentleman  was 
found  weeping  upon  the  doorsteps.  Be- 
tween sobs  he  said  that  he  was  afraid 
he  would  be  late  for  school. 

Little  Gussie  Harding,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hartley  M.  Harding,  bought  a 
rubber  mouse  at  the  Five  and  Ten.  He 
started  it  at  the  moment  his  mother's 
Bible  Study  class  knelt  in  prayer.  There 
were  several  casualties,  the  most  seri- 
ous being  when  Mrs.  War.shaw's  heel 
pushed  Mrs.  Davenport's  bridge  work 
so  far  down  her  throat  that  a  doctor 
had  t/'^be  called. 

Ensign  Jacob  PfafT,  y  last  survivor 
of  post  41,  G.  A.  R.,  J  I  was  married 
last  year  t€  Miss  TabI  Chfton,  ven- 
erable matron  of  the  d  Ladies'  Home, 
v/as  presented  a  son,  bl  last  Thursday 
night.  The  baby  was  dm  w'.th  long 
white  whi.skers.  ' 


A  .stained  gla.ss  window  h.is  been 
placed  in  the  Pitts  Street  Churdi.  It 
came  from  the  mail  order  hou.se  at. 
Vernon  City.  It  I.s  entitled  ••Lazarii.< 
Ari.sing  from  the  Tomb."  John  Har- 
low says  it  looks  like  Tom  Ilibbert 
crawling  out  of  his  cyclone  cellar. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


SYMPHONY  CLOSES 
TUESDAY  CONCERTS 

I  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
I  Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  the  fifth 
I  and  last  concert  of  the  Tuesday  series 
'  yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony  hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Mendels- 
sohn, overture  to  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream";  Bach,  Two  Choral 
Preludes,  orchestrated  by  Arnold 
Schoenberg;  Ravel,  Excerpts  from  the 
ballet  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  (second 
suite);  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1,  C 
minor. 

There's  little  to  be  said  about  the 
compositions  themselves.  Three  of 
them  are  familiar  to  audiences  in  Sypi- 
phony  hall;  Schoenberg's  orchestration 
is  not  flagrantly  modern,  though  some 
have  found  It  unnecessary  and  not  dis- 
tinguished by  skill  in  the  making.  These 
Choral  Preludes  are  more  effective 
when  they  are  played  on  the  organ,  the 
instriynent  for  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. 

We  have  not  heard  much  of  Men- 
delssohn's music  in  recent  years.  The 
"Italian"  symphony  was  performed  this 
season  at  the  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  evening  concerts;  It  seems  a 
long  time  since  the  "Scotch"  sympho- 
ny and  the  overtures  "Melusina"  and 
"Sea-Calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage" 
have  been  on  the  programs.  The 
overture  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  is  still  beautiful;  still  poetic;  it 
still  excites  wonder  that  it  could  have  • 
been  written  by  so  young  a  man.  If 
Mendelssohn  had  not  had  his  life  made 
so  easy  for  him;  if  he  had  been  poor 
and  had  known  adversity  and  suffering, 
what  might  he  not  have  accomplished! 
Especially  if  he  had  kept  away  from 
England  and  English  flatterers. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky's  fondness  for  the 
music  of  Brahms  is  recognized,  also  his 
understanding  of  that  composer;  his 
ability  to  bring  out  the  lyricism  as  well 
as  the  ruggedness  of  the  music;  his  re- 
fusing to  stress  measures  that  are  only 
perfunctory  and  not  essential  to  the 
structure.  As  for  Ravel's  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  with  its  glowing  color,  its  fas- 
cination, it  is  music  that  calls  for  all 
the  euphony  and  brilliance  of  this  or- 
chestra now,  thanks  to  its  conductor, 
the  foremost  in  this  country. 

Thus  ended  a  series  that  has  given 
great  pleasure  to  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences by  the  nature  of  the  programs 
and  the  perfection  of  the  performances. 

C.  M.  D. 

i  (APOLLO  CLUB 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  57th  sea- 
son of  the  Apollo  Club  of  Boston, 
Thompson  Stone  conductor,  was  given 
last  night  at  Jordan  hall,,  Alice  Arm-  \ 
strong  Kimball,  soprano,  assisting  artist,  , 
William  Burbank,  pianist.  The  pro-  I 
gram  was  as  follows:  Giacomo  Caris- 
simi,  Plorate,  Filii  Israel;  Melchior  Vul- 
pius,  An  Easter  Hellelujah;  Thomas 
Morley,  Ho,  Who  Comes  Here;  Sibelius. 
The  Broken  Melody;  Brockway,  Frog 
Went  A-Courting;  folk  songs.  Ring  and 
Rose;  The  Gal  way  Piper,  Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot;  Strauss,  The  Beautiful 
Blue  Danube. 

Miss  Kimball  sang  Donaudy,  O  Del 
Mio  Amato  Ben;  Widor,  Contempla- 
tion; Schumann,  Der  Nussbaum; 
Strauss,  Standchen;  Daniels,  Cheri-y 
Flowers;  Horsman,  The  Shepherdess; 
Whelpley,  'Tis  Springtime  on  the  East; 
em  Hills. 

Offering  a  wide  selection  of  part 
i  songs  and  choruses  for  male  voices,  the 
Apollo  Club  did  not.  however,  stray  long 
from  the  path  of  the  folk  song.  That 
this  type  of  melody  is  particularly  suited 
to  group  singing  cannot  be  doubted 
from  its  general  usage  and  popularity. 

The  musical  committee  of  the  club 
took  pains  to  offer  a  few  song.s  of  re- 
freshing "novelty.  There  was  "The 
Broken  Melody,  by  Sibelius  with  words 
from  the  "Kalevala,"  so-called,  from  the 
name  of  the  district  in  Finland  where 
it  was  discovered  after  being  lost  from 
some  time  before  the  14th  century. 
"Frog  Went  a-Courting"  is  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  Howard  Brockway,  the 
words  collected  by  Loraine  Wyman.  Per- 
haps the  most  fascinating  of  this  group 
is  "The  Galway  Piper,"  the  Irish  folk- 
song with  its  lilting  accompaniment  and 
its  merry  words. 

Miss  Kimball  sang  well.  Her  voic*  is 
clear  and  vibrant  with  a  rich  quality 
which  made  her  more  serious  songs  ex- 
tremely moving  to  hear  and  her  lighter, 
more  -ceful  ones,  pleasant.  Her 
"  ord.s  ,   I  could  hear  and  understand, 
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.iioods  were  varied  but  never  once 
,  Miss  Kimball  strain  for  effects.  Her 
rformance  was  entirely  intelligent  and 
:iisfying. 

\  large  audience  was  warmly  appre- 
ative  of  the  concert.  Mr.  Burbank's 
companiment.s  were  excellent  at  all 
,r,P<:  C.  M.  D. 


friends  tlian  ihe  ocean,  which  is  con- 
stantly astir,  biting  the  roeks  with  the 
anger  of  a  little  girl— "singular  actions 
for  a  person  of  such  importance."  And 
it  was  easy  to  understand  why  the  ocean 
shook  oH  vessels  as  troublesome  vermin. 


PATHYLANDJENOR, 


TO  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

(For  As  the  World  Wag-s) 

Thanks — for  the  feast  of  beauty,  to 

whose  board 
You  bade  us  come  and  there,  a  lavish 

host. 

Bade  us  partake  of  manna,  luscious 
fruits, 

I  Rich  wines  from  out  the  vineyards  of 
I  the  gods! 

Not  only  came  ■vfre  empty  and  have 
feasted. 

Unknowingly  we  came;  and  eyes  that 

saw  not. 

Ears  that  heard  not,  here  found  revela- 
tion— 
Wise  revealer,  thanks! 
"I'our  vision  led  you  to  the  heights 
Where  burn  the  fires  of  genius —  | 
1  Prom  there,  you  bore  away  a  flaming 
torch 

I  And  so  illumined,  you  did  read  the 

i  truths 

i  Of  master-minds,  waiting,  in  tomes  of 
silence — 

Yours,  the  anointed  hand,  to  break  the 

seals. 

Now,  freed  by  you,  these  verities 
Transformed  In  music,  flow — magnetic 

fluid- 
Through  the  open  channel  of  your  soul; 
Draw  every  instrument  at  your  com- 
mand 

Into  the  vibrant- voiced  fluidity; 
Sweep  us  into  its  rhythmic  ebb  and 

flow — 
Inspired  seer,  thanks!' 
This  is  the  language  of  the  vast  for-ever; 
In  beauty's  plenitude  It  speaks,  through 

you:  ; 
Exact  proportion,  clarity  and  grace; 
Tenderness,  passion,  ecstasy,  despair; 
Cruel  irony,  and  virile  courage,  yes, 
An<X  majesty  and  fortitude  and  faith. 


The  Harvard  and  Yale  Glee  clubs  will 
sing  In  Symphony  hall  tonight  in 
friendly  rivalry.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
change of  courtesies.  Dr.  Davison  will 
conduct  the  Yale  club  in  one  number; 
Mr.  Bartholomew  will  do  the  same  for 
Harvard;  and  the  two  clubs  will  join  In 
bless"fed  unity.  Nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  this. 

Maud  Cuney-Hare,  folk-lorist  pianist, 
and  William  Richardson,  baritone,  will 
give  the  fourth  and  last  of  their  Negro 
and  Creole  concerts  tomorrow  morning 
at  11  o'clock  at  the  Allied  Arts  Studio,) 
295  Huntington  avenue.  The  subjects 
will  be  "Musical  Pipneers  and  World 
Musicians  of  Color." 


This  is  not  music,  but  the  woof  of  life, 
Listening,  we  are  not  men,  but  super- 
men— 
Great  artist,  thanks! 

AGNES  WELCH. 

The  47th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
:iony  orchestra  will  end  with  the  con- 
prts  of  this  week.  The  program  will  be 
s   follows:     Beethoven,   Overture  to 
Egmont";  Lopatnikov,  Scherzo  (first 
I  performance) ;    Debussy,    "La  Mer"; 
I  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major, 
the  last  symphony  of  this  season  as 
Tiahms's  symphony  in  F  major  was  the 
;:-st. 

Lopatnikov  Is  a  young  Russian,  who 
aving  been  forced  to  leave  his  country 
■  the  revolution,  went  to  Finland,  then 
1  Germany,  where  he  studied  with 
och.  Some  of  his  compositions  have 
cm  performed  at  minor  music  festi- 
als  in  Germany. 


The  sub-titles  of  Debussy's 
ve  "Pi'om  Dawn  Till  Nc 
icean,  '  "Play  of  Waves.",! 


.'.nd  and  Sea";  but  in  th^Ril  of  19031 
c  wrote  to  Durand,  his  publisher  and' 
lend — the  two  words  are  not  always 
uonymous:  "What  would  you  say  of 
ius?  'The  Sea':  Beautiful  Sea  at  thei 
ingainaire  Islands';  'Play  of  Waves';!. 
I  he  Wind  Makes  the  Sea  Dance.'  "  Hejj 
<iced  Durand  in  1905  whether  he  liked'' 


The  program  of  the  second  concert 
of  the  Chamber  Orchestra  ol  Bo.=ton, 
Nicolas  Slonimsky,  conductor,  Jordan 
hall,  next  Saturday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. W.  P.  Bach,  Sinfonia;  Mozart,  A 
German  Dance  and  Two  Minucis  with 
Country  Dance:  Gilbert,  for 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Cowell,  "Marked 
Passages";  Varese,  "Oflrandes";  Pas- 
quini.  Canzone  Francese;  Galuppi  Ada- 
gio e  Giga.  It  is  said  that  the  'music 
by  Bach  will  be  played  for  the  first  time 
in  America:  the  music  by  Cowell  and 
Gilbert  for  the  first  time  anywhere;  the 
other  compositions  for  the  first  time 
Dr.  Muck  conducted  three  German 
dances  by  Mozart  at  a  Symphony  con- 
cert in  1913. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  Suite — commissioned  by 
the  "Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foun 
dation" — was  composed  in  1927.  "The 
plans  of  the  Foundation  did  not.  how- 
ever,  permit  its  performance  at  the 
I  spring  festival  this  year.    It  is,  there- 
:  I  fore,  given,  by  !dnd  permission  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  at  this  concert  of' 
the  Chamber  Oi-chestra  of  Boston.  The' 
'  first  movement  is  a  prelude;  the  second 
"Spiritual,"  is  "an   attempt  to  creatp 
.1   native   American    piece,  somethin;' 
which  shall  sound,  unmistakably,  as  if 
it  had  its  origin  in  America,  and  no- 
where else."    The  third  movement  is' 
just  music,   with  plenty  of  melody 
which  I  believe  in,"  say^  Mr.  Gilbert' 
Henry  Cowell  "is  best  known  by  hiS 
bold  researches  in  the  domain  of  new! 
I  piano  sonorities."    "Marked  Passages'' 
1  calls  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  - 
horn,  trumpet,  trombone  and  strings.  '  ^ 
The  two  songs  for  voice  and  orchestra  ' 
by  Varese  will  be  sung  by  Gertrude  Ehr^ 
|hrrt.   ".The  vocal  part  contains  quarter-'  1 
tones  indicated  as  half-flats."    Here  is'  i 
the  text  of  the  second  "Ofirande The 
Southern  Cross."  ( 

"The  women  like  madrepores  have  thH 
I  hair  and  the  lips  of  orchids.    The  ape^ 
jo;    the    Pole   are    albino    ambsr  and 
;Snow,  and  leap  clad  in  boreal  togas.  Ai 
:  poster  of  Oleomargarine  is  displayed  in' 
the  skies.    Here  is  the  tree  of  Quinine 
and  the  Virgin  of  Dolour.    The  Zodiac 
turns  in  the  night  of  yellow  fever.  The' 
lam  engulf. s  the  Tropics  in  a  crystal' 
cage.   It  is  the  hour  to  bestride  the  twi- 
light like  a  Zebra  on  an  isle  of  the  past 
where  the  assassinated  women  came  to 
life  again." 

Do  we  hear   a  voice  shout:  "Hot 
.stufi  "?   The  players  are  18  members  of 
on  tne  )  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
logue  of 


Pat  Hyland,  tenor,  sang  this  program 
last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

Wberf-er  Tou  Walk.  O  Sleep,  Why  Doit 
Thou  Leave  Me.  Care  Selve  (Handel)  :  Ihrel 
Stimme.  Stille  Thranen.  Der  Nussbaura,  Die' 
Beiden.  Grenadiere  (Sf^humann) ;  Una  Fiir- 
tiva  Lagrima  (Donizetti)  :  Irifh  loUt  bodes: 
The  Bard  of  Armaprh  (arranged  b.v  Hughesi, 
The  Low  Back'd  Car  (Lover),  Molly  Bawn 
(arranged  by  MacMorrough) ,  Kitty.  My 
Love.  Will  You  Marry  Me?  (arranged  byj 
Huehee) :  Sotto  il  Cicl,  Un  Oriranetto  Suona 
per  la  Via,  Non  Ho  Parole  (Sibella). 

De  Pachmann,  no  less  an  authority; 
than  Arthur  Symons  swore,  was  the 
very  greatest  of  pianists,  because — so, 
his  exquisite  reasoning  ran — he  could 
play  a  few  things,  for  instance,  Chopin, 
better  than  anybody  else. 

By  this  argument  Mr.  Hyland  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  the  young  singers  itl 
has  been  one  person's  pleasure  to  hean 
this  winter,  for  the  reason  that  hel 
sang  "The  Low  Back'd  Car"  better  than' 
any  other  young  singer  has  sung  any 
other  one  song.  He  sang  It  delightfully, 
with  tone  as  pretty  as  well  could  be, 
with  a  lilt  to  it  downright  Irish,  as  to 
sentiment  just  right,  with  diction,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  mighty  fine. 

Though  not  quite  so  notably,  his 
other  Irish  songs  Mr.  Hyland  sang  ex- 
tremely well.  Of  Handel's  "O  Sleep' 
he  appreciated  the  significance  more 
finely  than  most  singers  appear  to  do 
In  "Where'er  You  V.'alk"  he  displayed 
an  admirable  legate,  in  "Ihre  Stimme' 
a  suggestion  of  s  .j:;iIor  sensitiveness 
to  the  shape  of  a  phrase,  a  certain 
knack  at  characterization  in  dealing 
with  the  two  grenadiers. 

So  long  as  he  was  content  with  voice 
gently  delivered,  Mr.  Hyland  sang  with 
tone  exceedingly  sweet  and  pure.  SomeJ 
times  this  tone  he  amplified  with  a 
discretion  that  pointed  to  the  fine  voice 
he  will  develop  if  only  he  can  rest  pa-] 
ttent.  Too  often,  though,  when  he  tossecl 

gentleness  aside,  Mr.  Hyland  let  forth  I 
harsh  tones  by  no  means  agreeable  to  r 
hear.  I 
Pray  let  Mr.  Hyland  cultivate  pa- 
tience. Already  he  has  voice  enough  to 
sing  many  fine  songs,  in  variety,  too, 
and  more  is  bound  to  come.  There  can 
be  no  hurry. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  played  accompaniments 
truly  exquisite.  R,  R.  G. 


"The  Sea" 


Roberts  Lunger,  Baritone] 
Feature  of  Benefit 


The  third  program  for  the  benefit  of 


le  new  title  for  the  first  movement:  |.  the  Museum  School  Alumni  Association! 
nom.  Dawn  Till  Noon  on  the  Sea."        was  given  last  night  at  the  Museum  of 
The  ocean  fascinated  Debussy  and  he,  pjne  Art,s,  G.  Roberts  Lunger,  baritone. 
■=  happy  at  seaside  resorts.    In  1906,  ,  ,  „^ 

Clifford  Kent,  accompanist  Mrs.  Chris- 

tobel  Whitney  Kidder  read  "Mr.  Pirn; 
Passes  By,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  1 
A.  A.  Milne.   Mr.  Lunger's  program  was 
as  follows:  Schubert,  Aufenphalt;  Sal- 


It  was  in  1617  that  Franz  Schrnidt 
pubhc  executioner  at  Nuremberg,  retir- 
ing from  office  after  forty-four  years  of 
service,  recorded  in  his  diary  that  he  was 
again  a  "respectable  "  person.  His  diary, 
which  has  recently  been  translated, 
shows  that  in  office  he  was  a  pious  per-i 
son,  rejoicing  when  a  condemned  marl 
made  an  edifying  ending  on  the  scaffold] 
He  characterized  the  thief,  Hans  Drantzj 
as  .  a  "godless  man."  There  was  thd 
joyous  Hans  Ditz,  "who  picked  men'sj 
pockets  to  the  tune  of  66  purses,  and 
stabbed  his  father-in-law  so  that  he 
died  after  10  weeks."  This  Ditz  "sang 
all  the  way  when  he  went  to  his  death," 
a  gallant  much  more  to  be  commended 
than  Barbara  Ludtwigin,  who  had  "blas- 
phemed so  horribly  against  the  Almighty 
that  a  galley  and  two  small  ships  besides 
could  have  been  filled  with  her  pro- 
fanity." 


In  1906 

iien  he  was  sojourning  near  Dieppe, 
wrote:  "Here  I  am  again  with  my 
i  friend,  the  sea;  she  is  always  in- 
itnerabl'}  snd  beautiful.  It's  the  one 
;:ng  in  nature  that  best  puts  you  in 
iir  place;  but  one  does  respect  her 
,'Iiciently.  There  should  be  a  lawl  vatore  Rosa,  Star  Vicino;  Sivella,  Sotto 
.ainst  these  bodies  deformed  by  dajly  il  del;  Strickland,  Li'l  Batteau;  J  J 

.0  wetting  themselves  there;  all  these  Niles,    Deep   Sea   Blues.  Don't 
:;s    and   arms  agitated  in  ridiculous  l        ^  .  , 

'  Those  Gates;  Johnson,  Walk  in 
salem. 

;i     Mr.  Lunger  first  itnpres.ses  one  as  a 
-nable  persons  consenting  to  return  to  l^^^  man     He  takes  his 

'  se  waters  so  ill-frequented?"  He  ^'='^"^<^»'^' '^i?  Sa'vatore  Rosa  and  Sivella 
und  the  English  channel  a  "delicate!  "f,,'^^"^f;^'"l°^t  l°^""^e^iash^on  and 
a  of  finely  diverse  harmonies;  deli-  ''"'^^^  ^^'^^^  '*^"r  phrases  with  a  certain 


ythms— it's  enough  to  make  the  fishi 
•ep.  There  should  only  be  sirens  inj 
0  ocean,  but  can  you  fancy  these  es- 


Clo.s?  I 
Jeru-  ' 


ously  hypocritical,  with  lies  like  the 
;imiles  of  women;  and  if  her  ornaments 
are  less  beautiful  than  those  of  the 
ocean,   they  are  more   curious."  At 
I  Houlgate,  he   spoke  of  "the  sonorous 
I  coming-and-going  of  the  billows  that 
.  cradles    the  melancholy  of  those  de- 
Iceived  by  the  beach."   In  1915  at  Pour 


amount  of  courage,  or,  at  least  bravado 
This  one  can  respect  but  in  the  last 
half  of  Mr.  Lunger's  recital  he  stooned 
to  conquer  and  whether  he  succeeded 
or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lunger  does  not  t 
understand  the  negro  or  his  songs  and 
should  not.  therefore,  attempt  to  sing 
them,  let  alone  to  introduce  them  with 


lille  he  found  his  old  friend  beautiful  semi-comical  or  tragic  storiel  Two  son-, 
beyond    comparison.       "Victor    Hugo  by  Niies  were  intrcSluced  in  this  inan: 
iiouM  have  used  his  arsenal  of  images,  ner.  songs  of  little  consequence  whic' 
I    thank    her  in  behalf  of  these  eyes,  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  t> 
wearied  by  the  everlasting  music  paper."  i  mood  of  the  variety  theatre.      C  M 
he  thought  thru  trees  were  better.'  —  .     —  ' 


A  volume  of  vivid  descriptions  of  men 
and  women  on  the  scaffold,  their  be- 
havior and  their  last  words,  would  be 
an  excellent  book  for  reading  in  bed 
There  should,  of  course,  be  liberal  quo- 
tations from  Capt.  Alexander  Smith's 
"Complete  History  of  the  Lives  and  Rob- 
beries of  the  Most  Notorious  Highway- 
men"; also  from  that  standard  work. 
"The  Newgate  Calendar,"  written  in 
sinewy  English,  admired  greatly  by 
George  Borrow,  who  regarded  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  the  narrative  style  this  speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  Simms: 
"So  I  went  with  them  to  a  music  booth, 
where  they  made  me  almost  drunk  with 
gin,  and  began  to  talk  their  flash  lan- 
guage, which  I  did  not  understand." 

Here  is  the  account  in  the  same 
Calendar  of  Lewis  Jeremiah  Aver.shaw's 
behavior  during  his  last  moments:  "At 
the  place  of  execution  he  appeared  en- 
tirely unconcerned,  hari  e  flower  in  his 
mouth,  his  bosom  was  thrown  open,  and 
he  kept  up  cn  incessant  conversation 
with  the  persons  who  rode  beside  the 
cart;  frequently  laughing  and  nodding 
to  others  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he 
pei>.v1ved  in  the  crowd,  which  was  im- 


mense. 
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him  tf: 


How  different  the  conduct  of 
"For  before  he  was  turned 

■itli  rhp  n  rii  ,  ,  desiring 
'*«"*'^ith  ilir  ^  fellow- 


I  sufferers  m  piayer,  he  swore  a  great 
oath  to  the  contrary,  and  kicked  him 
and  the  hangman  too  off  the  cart";  nr 
that  of  Isaac  Atkinson:  "Such  was  his 
intolerable  in.solence  when  he  went  to 
be  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1640  that  whilst 
the  Ordinary  was  giving  him  wholesome 
advice,  he  stabbed  him  with  a  penknife, 
but  not  mortally;  and  just  as  he  was 

!  being  turned  off.  aged  26  years,  quoth 
he,  -There's  nothing  like  a  merry  life 

'  and  a  short  one.'  " 

I    And  what  is  to  be  said  of  Will  Ogden?' 

i  "As  he  was  riding  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, Ogden  flung  a  handful  of  money 
out  of  the  carl  to  the  people,  saying, 
'Gentlemen,  here  is  Poor  Will's  fare- 
well." And  when  he  was  turning  off,  he 
gave  two  such  extraordinary  jerks  with 
his  leg.s  as  was  much  admired  by  all  the 
spectators." 

While  we  are  talking  of  criminals  anc 
scaffold  behavior,  let  us  not  forge! 
"Warped  in  the  Making:  Crimes  of  Lovf 
and  Hate,"  by  H.  Ashton-Wolfe,  inter- 
preter at  the  British  civil  and  crimma 
courts;  formerly  assistant  to  Dr.  Ber- 
tillon  in  Paris.  The  book  is  publisheo 
enriched  with  a.  dozen  illustrations,  b\ 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  frontis 
piece  shows  Mr.  A.shlon-Wolfe.  writing 
at  a  desk  in  the  open  air  of  his  moun 
tain  retreat;  writing  in  shirt  and  trous 
ers,  the  latter  belted,  we  are  happy  t( 
say.  not  held  in  respectable  position  b; 
suspenders.  Tie  spent  his  early  days  oi 
"the  vast  ranges  of  Colorado  and  Ari 
zona";  after  .school  in  Denver,  he  com 
pleted  his  education  in  France  and  Ger 
many;  but  as  a  pupil  and  assistant  o 
Dr.  Bertillon,  found  the  study  of  crim 
inology  .so  exciting,  "so  full  of  oppor 
tunities  for  encountering  the  weird  an( 
fantastic"  that  he  threw  himself  hear 
and  soul  into  the  work. 
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Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  hi; 
stories  is  that  entitled  "The  Murder  o 
Don  Ramon  Valdez  y  Cazal."  Year 
ago  Henri  de  Latouche  wrote  a  singula 
I  novel,  "Fragoletta,"  a  title  used  later 
Swinburne  for  one  of  his  early  poems 
Those  who  have  solved  the  mystery  o 
the  romance  and  the  poem— a  solutioi 
only  hinted  at  by  the  respective  author, 
—will  be  the  more  ready  to  accept  th. 
strange  revelation  made  by  Ashton 
Wolfe.  Is  it  possible  that  in  the  sub 
conscious  mind  of  Don  Ramon  he  wa 
a  woman?  Was  there  ever  a  Martina 
Would  marriage  with  Miss  Holbein  hav 
produced  a  chanse  in  Don  Ramon' 
psvchology?  What  was  the  meaning 
the  entry  in  his  diary:  "The  othe 
woman  has  come  again;  why  will  sh, 
not  leave  me  in  peace?" 
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"Orsini.  the  Croupier,"  is  a  more  ordi 
nary  tale,  but  it  is  ingenious.  No  won 
der  Gina  Maiolini  won  large  sums, 
did  Mr.  Marlow,  the  American  with 
lean  hatchet  face,  cold,  disdainful,  con 
temptuous.  "When  Orsini  closes  hi 
right  hand,  leaving  no  fingers  .showin 
and  scratches  his  nose  with  h,is  lef! 
hand,  it  is  black  and  even:  when  ihum 
and  index  are  stretched  out,  it  Is  un 
even."  To  which  Mr.  Blanchard  ex 
claimed:  "Rubbish!  How  can  Or.sin 
know  in  advance  where  the  ball  wil 
roll?" 

Then    we    read    of    Latouche,  thi 
Apache,  one  of  the  type  —  "the  bea5 
who  loves  crime  for  its  own  sake  an 
who  has  a  language,  a  dress  and  a  trai 
dition  all  his  own,"  skilled  in  throwin? 
a  .scarf  around  a  victim's  neck  am 
choking  him,  "le  coup  du  Pere  Fran  m."v 
cois";  skilled  in  handling  the  "surim  ^ 
so  that  the  blade  instantly  reaches  thjj^{,jj 
vitals.    What  a  chase  there  was  in  th 
sewers  and  catacombs  of  Paris! 

In  lighter  vein  Is  the  familiar  story  oi 
Capt.  von  Coepenick,  whase  joke  amuse 
all  Germans  except  the  military  officer' 
a  joke  that  so  delighted  an  old  lady  sh 
left  him  bv  will  all  her  money.  1 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  nor 
mallv  excellent  Herr  Gruenthal  of  th 
Reichsbank  if  he  had  never  met  Emm 
Goetz,  or  made  a  mistake  in  buryin 
stolen  bank  notes  under  a  freshly  du 
grave. 

Passing  "The  Death  Planes"  and  "Th 
Bogus  Death  Rav"  with  the  portraits  o 
the  SiciUan  girl  and  the  Admiral' 
daughter,  we  come  upon  the  thrillim 
series  in  which  Hanoi  ,Shan.,nick-n^mei 
"the  Spider,"  is  the  fiendish  villair  'mptn; 
Whv  did  all  the  occupants  of  No.  14  ii  'ai^^ 
the  Hotel  d'Amsterdam.  Paris,  commi  ^ 
suicide  in  turn,  each  one  hanging  fror 
a  hook,  with  eves  fixed  in  "a  dreadfu. 
unseeing  stare,  on  the  wall  opposite  t  etife.j 
him"?  Did  the  odor  of  the  white  orchii  m 
of  Borneo,  the  Hai  Tang,  compel  men  t 
run  amuck? 

Last  of  all  is  the  sad  story  of  thi  « 
beautiful  and  voluptuous  Mata  Hari,  th|iif.  , 
Hindoo  dancer,  who,  after  an  adventur 
ous  life,  was  shot  as  a  German  spy  ii 
1917  at  Paris.  Even  today  there  i 
doubt  in  Paris  concerning  her  guilt.  Th 
prosecutor.  Capt.  Massard,  at  her  tria 
said  she  had  cost  the  French  a  whol 
division.  Mr.  Ashton-Wolfe  tells  u 
"but  latelv  even  her  jewels  and  all  th 
little  trifles  of  her  boudoir  were  .sold  b 
public  auction  at  the  order  «f  th 
State.  "  Did  the  chief  of  tlie  Gcrnia 
secret  service  give  Mala  Hari  30.00 
marks  as  her  lover?  She  replied  at  he 
tfial,  when  it  was  remarked  Ihnt  th, 
4'as  an  extraordinary  p;  •  '  >  ' 
I  was  never  insuH 
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."1  fripnriship."  LOok- 
.  fare  'fnd  undraped  figure,  one' 
iy  she  was  worth  the  sum.  I 

{YARD  AND  YALt 

ing  occasion,  for  the  Yale  uiee 
td  been  InvHeci  to  sing  in  com- 
Dr.  Davison,  to  open  the  pi o- 
K     led    oft    with    Mr.  Chad- 
fkcce  jam  noctis,"  sung  by  the 
%s  and  then  the  Yale  Club  un- 
;  own  director,  Marshall  Bavlholo- 
ane  two  16th  century  German 
.  Is  fhe  director  himself  had  a  - 
and  a  song,  "The  Broken  Mel- 
V  Sibelius.  , 
ther  the  two  clubs  sang,  under 
iartholome^v•s    leadersh  p.  three 
■%f  the  sea,  by  Stanlord.  After 
"  ivison  had  put  his  own  forces 
1  then-  paces  in  an  old  ecc  esias- 
vmn  and  a  song  by  Dvoi-ak  Mi^ 
iomew  conducted  them  through 
ance    chorus   from   'The  Gmi- 
"    As  a  return  compliment,  ur. 
n  led  the    visiting    singers  m 
mdoah"  a  traditional  sea  chanty 
•d  bv  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
loeether  in  an   ••Alleluia",  by 
A  very  different  "Hallelujah" 
idel  whibh  Mr.  Bartholomew  led, 
[I'^'the  concert  to  an  early  ctee 
as  interesting  to  note  the  difier 
ms  of  two  conductors,  both  of 
^11  who  have  material  something 
to  work  with.    Of  Dr  Davison  s 
on  chorus  singing  it  Is  scarcely 
il  to  comment  at  present.  Last 
with  consummate  mastery  he 
them  prevail;  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
neeis  produced  tone  more  chai- 
"tic   or"^  sung  with  shading  more 
ate.    a    nelter    precision,  with 

Snker^tone^Mr.  Bartholomew  pre- 
iMmore  human.    A  soft  tone  he  can 
i  that  is  soft  indeed  but  Mr  Bar 
new  wishes  it  to  hold  its  edge,  its 
men  produce  it,  young  men  at , 
no  mistake  could  ever  arise.  When  • 
iii'toiiacies  it,  furthermore,  Mr.  Bartholo-  I 
can  draw  from  his  singers  a  boay 
sty  stout  tone— sonorous,  mmd— 
cheers  one  up  to  hear, 
nronunciation  of  English  that  is 
-ly  English  Mr.  Bartholomew  also 
«ars  to  encourage  from  his  chorus 
1'J.rs  and  his  very  good  solo  singers 
.^:cl'    To  the  binding  of  words  that 
w'ts  in  a  smooth  legato  Mr.  Bar- 
*)mew   must   likewise   have  given 
il  attention. 

.w  that  he  has  made  sure  of  these 
ssary  fundamentals  of  sound  chora 
lie  probably  Mr.  Bartholomew  will 
'  see  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of 
shading,  of  melodies  more  marked- 
.haped.  The  audience  took  great 
in  the  concert.       B-  R- 


,|,sure  m 


Jam  Koctis  ^;  ■  •  -ri,'  Chadwlck 

Yale  and  Harvard  Glee  ClUDS 
A.  T.  Davison  conducting  . 
Throush  the  Woods  Is  Creeping:  J 
16th  Centur.v.  Germad 
to  ■Whom  Dare  I  Complain?  Melodie( 
The  Broken  Melody 
Yale  Glee  Club 
M.  Bartholomew  conducting 

gB  of  the  Sea  ,■  v.v  ■  ■  A'  Stanforc 

Yale  and  Harvard  Glee  CliiliB 
M.  Bartholomew  conducting 
Soloist.  Mr.  C.  A.  Lohmann  .1 

istus  Factus  Est  i  ■  •  ■,■  r-  '     •  iw./iS 

iund  Us  Hear  the  Sounds  of  Even,  DvoraM 
Harvard  Glee  Club  . 
■  A.  T.  Davison  conductmr 

Gondoliers    Harvard  Glee  Clull 

M.  Bartholomew  conducting- 
«luia.  Today  Is  Christ  Arisen  Handel 
Tale  and  Harvard  Glee  Clubs 
A.  T.'  Davison  conducting  j 

snandoah  .-.   Traditional  sea  chajityl 

Yale  Glee  Club 
A.  T.  Davison  conducting 

lUelulah.  Amen   ,•  „,■•  •  k,  ■  i,'  Handel 

Yale  and  Harvard  Glee  Clubs 
M.  Bartholomew  conducting 


cellcnt  ill  Its  variety,  but  without  com- 
po.sitions  of  an  unusual  and  especially 
compelling  nature:  Beethoven,  Overture 
to  •  Egmont,"  Lopatnikov.  Scherzo,  op. 
10-  Debussy,  "The  Sea;"  Brahms.  Sym- 
phony No.  2,  D  major.  The  symphony 
at  the  first  concrrt  of  this  series  was  by 
Brahms;  with  Brahms  he  ended  the 
scries. 

Lopatnikov 's  Scherzo  was  perfoimed  ; 
for  the  first  time.  The  composer,  a  I 
man  of  25  years,  a  Russian  by  birth, 
left  his  country  after  the  revolution,  so-  I 
journed  in  Finland  for  a  time,  then 
v.ent  to  Germany  where  he  now  lives. 
Th?  Scherzo  is  a  short,  vivacious  firmly- 
(knil  work,  agreeable  music  that  is  well 
planned  as  if  bv  a  composer  sure  of 
himself,  with  a  faculty  of  thematic  in- 
vention, skill  in  the  handling  of  the 
thematic  material.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  halting  expcl-imentetion;  there 
was  no  padding;  the  composer  was  will- 
ing to  stop,  wise  enough  to  stop  when 
he  had  said  his  say. 

Debus-sy's  "Sea,"  was  first  performed 
here  in  March  1907.  This  performance 
was  the  first  in  the  United  States.  The 
Friday  afternoon  audience  then  kept 
sullen  silence.  No  hands  were  noisely 
brought  together.  Dr.  Muck,  nothing 
daunted,  repeated  the  performance  in 
the  next  month.  It  now  seems  in- 
credible that  the  audience  of  21  years 
ago  could  have  been  so  tone-deaf;  one 
would  think  that  the  sheer  beauty  of 
sounds  would  have  charmed  the  hearers, 
even  if  they  failed  to  reaUze  the  firm- 
ness of  the  canvas  for  the  musical  sea- 
scapes Those  hearers,  automatically 
considered,  had  ears;  but  they  did  not 
hear  We  quoted  last  Thursday  De- 
bussy's word  about  the  ocean;  what  this 
friend  was  to  him;  how  the  sea  amused, 
impressed,  fascinated  him.  He  was  as 
whimsically  familiar  with  it  as  was 
Jules  Laforgue  in  his  '•Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda; or  the  Happiest  of  the  Three. 

Yesterday  the  psrformance  brought 
out  fully  the  strength  as  well  a?  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  these  marine  im- 
pressions. Esp^ciaUy  striking— and  this 
was  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  t-.e 
music  itself— was  the  second  movement 
••the  Frolic  of  Waves."  The  trilogy  as 
a  whole  might  well  be  a  translation 
into  tones  of  Walt  Whitmans  With 
Husky  Haughty  Lips,  O  Sea.' 
'•The  troops  of  white-maned  racers  rac- 
ing to  the  goal, 
Thy  ample,  smiling  face  dash  d  with  tne 

sparkling  dimples  of  the  sun, 
Thy  brooding  scowl  and  murk— thy  un- 

loos'd  hurricanes,  . 
Thy  unsubduedness,  caprices,  wistiui- 

Nor  did  the: 
•Lengthen'd    swell,    and    spasm,  and 

panting  breath. 
And  rhythmic  rasping  o£  thy  sands  and 
waves,  .  .1,  „f 

And  serpent  hiss,  and  savage  peals  of 
laughter. 

And  undertones  of  distant  lion  roar, 
bafflle  Debussy  in  his  wish  to  put  in 
notation  what  he  saw,  heard,  felt  in 
close  companionship  with  the  ocean. 

We  behave  that  Brahm's  second  sym- 
phony is  of  a  purely  lyrical  nature, 
hardly  admitting  dramatic  stress  and 
storm.  It's  dominant  note  is  serenity. 
For  this  reason  the  performance  of  the 
Scherzo  was  the  most  in  accordance 
with  this  view  of  the  spirit  that  to 
some  of  us  should  prevail.  The  read- 
ing yesterday  was  interesting,  spiritea, 
it  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  audience; 
but  this  symphony  is  not  essentially 
a  dramatic  work;  it  is  rather  in  the 
Mendelssohnian  vein;  suave  even  in  its 
more  vigorous  pages.  The  concert  opened 
witli  a  superb  performance  of  Beetho- 
ven's great  overture.  ..jl,,-   

We  have  referred  at  least  twice  to 


As  the  World  Wags: 

To  one  who  has  considerably  Inher- 
ited sea  salt  flowing  in  his  veins,  any 
mention  by  The  Herald  of  the  old  clip- 
per ships  Ls  most  Interesting  reading. 
In  place  of  the  many  light-weight, 
questionable  books  ol  the  20th  century,  ^ 
I  advise  the  reading  of  "The  Log  oi  the 
Cutty  Sark."  This  seei  diary  will  stand 
reading  several  times. 

This  English  square  rigger  of  rather 
small  tonnage  built  lor  the  China  tea 
I  trade,  and  later  put  Into  Australian 
I  wool  business,  after  years  of  fast  eastern 
(sailing  that  has  never  been  beaten, 
lis  now  faring  Just  a  little  mite  better 
!  than  several  of  our  old  Maine  ships 
which  as  coal  barges  are  now  towed  by 
nose  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast. 
This  world  famous  Cutty  Sark,  now 
;  owned  in  the  Provinces,  Is  often  report- 
(  t  d  in  The  Herald's  ship  news  as  arriving 
at  some  United  States  Atlantic  port.  In 
fact  I  noticed  her  arriving  but  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  Cutty  Sark  has  been 
changed  from  square  rig  Into  a  fore 
and  after  rig;  schooner  rig,  so  called. 
EDWARD  BRIERHURST  BRIRY,  M.D. 
Bath,  Me. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  space  to  publish  this  vile 
piece  of  slander  which  was  published 
in  the  German  press?  And  It  made 
the  Germans  laugh  very  heartily.  Here 
'ti,'!: 

A  criminal  lawyer  of  Chicago  was 

walking  down  the  street  when  a  fugi- 
tive pursued  by  cops  fled  toward  him. 

"Stop  him!  Stop  him!"  called  the 
cops. 

The  criminal  lawyer  paid  no  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  policemen  halted. 
"Are  you  deaf?"  he  asked.  "Why  didn't 
you  stop  the  murderer?" 

"And  what  Is  a  murderer?"  erou- 
examined  the  lawyer. 

"What  a  question!  A  murderer  Is  a 
man  who  kills." 

"Ah,  I  under.>!tand,  a  butcher." 

"You  old  fool — I  mean  a  man  who 
kills  another  man." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  the  lawyer.  "You 
mean  a  soldier." 

"You  Idiot.  A  man  who  kills  men 
In  peace  time." 

"Now  I  understand,  an  executioner." 

"You  fool!  A  man  who  kills  another 
man  at  his  home." 

"Now  I  get  you,  a  doctor." 

And  at  thi.'s  moment  another  murder 
was  committed.        DONALD  DAY. 


,1 


We  go  to  the  doctor,  not  for  common" 
sense  at  the  beginning,  but  for  magic  at. 
the  end. — Robert  Lynd. 

We  see  that  Frederick  Rex  Is  the 
librarian  of  Chicago's  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Library.  And  Big  Bill  Thompson 
stands  by  consenting ! 

ADD  "HORRORS^OF  PROHIBITION" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  Is  the  saga  of  the  moonshiner's 
kid  and  the  smart  revenue  officer.  The 
s.  r.  o.  heard  that  a  very  good  brand  of 
"dew"  was  being  manufactured  in  a 
certain  section  of  Kentucky's  hill  coun- 
try   He  decided  to  pinch  the  still  and 
sample  the  evidence.   While  wandering 
about  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  , 
still  was  located,   he  came  upon  a  , 
moonshiner's  kid.  "Is  there  a  sti    near  I 
here?"    asked    the    s.    r.    o.      Yep,  | 
answered  the  m.  k.   "I'l   give  you  $5 , 
if  you'll  take  m.e  to  it,"  offered  the, 
s  r  o.   "All  right,"  agreed  the  m.  l£.  i 
"i  never  thought  it  would  be  this  easy,  ■ 
thousht  the  s.  r.  o.   After  they  had 
gone  some  distance  into  the  hills  the 
I  m  k  asked  for  his  money.  "I'll  give  it 
Ito  you  on  the  way  back,"  said  the  s  r  o 
"As  fer  as  you're  concerned,    said  the 

1-^;;        ^^'"■'^  ^°°"Sld  sK'' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Oh,  but  she  was  proud  of  her  hus- 
band. No,  of  course,  she  didn't  tell  him 
what  a  great  big  wonderful  boy  he  was 
—she  told  him  that  once.  But,  j/ou 
know,  she  did  admire  him— he  was  so 
domestic,  and  so  unselfish,  and  so  eco- 
nomical. .  ••  Why,  he  was  even  wear- 
ing his  last  year's  overcoat!  Yes,  she 
was  trying  to  do  her  part,  too— you  bet 
she  was.  She  was  a  fine  httle  woman 
What  she  couldn't  have,  she  couldnt 
have— that's  all  there  was  to  it.  One 
morning  before  he  went  to  the  office 
she  asked  for  $5  to  buy  a  new  hat.  ... 
Well,  sir,  she  hunted  and  she  hunted 
There  was  no  hat  for  $5.  ."Didja  getcher 
haf"  he  asked  that  evening.  No  dear 
f  didn't.  They  wanted  $10  and  $15 
f  or  nothing  at  all,  so  I  go^a  pair  of  silk 
stockings."  ORACLE. 
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CONCERT 
SYMPHONY 


PROHIBITION  NOTE 


"The  Art  of  Good  Behaviour!  and  Letter  I  As  the  World  Wags: 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

24th  and  last  concert  of  the  Bos- 
,'mpliony  orchestra's  47th  season, 
:sevitzky  conductor,  took  place 
i*}lay  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall, 
chestra  and  the  audience  paid  Mr. 
tzky  the  tribute  of  rising.  There 
'ai|>ontaneous,  hearty,  long  continued 
e.  After  the  symphony  there  was 
•  scene  of  enthusiasm;  that 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
nductor  as  to  the  respect,  admira- 
affection  in  which  he  is  held  by 
;nce  of  these  concerts, 
.r  likened  the  simplicity  of  the 
of  the  "Iliad"  to  the  manner  in 
great  man.  acting  as  host,  fare- 
-  guests.  Fortunately  for  Boston, 
may  say  for  cities  visited  by  this 
tra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  did  not  sav 
ell,"  but  for  the  last  concert  oT 
's  series  he  abstained  from  ar- 
"sensational"  program,  one 
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ited  only  to  excite  wonder,  „ 
ihnical  display  ends  brilliantly  a 
As  if  he  would  shun  anything 
lar.  he  presented  a  program,  ex- 


Writer  on  Love,  Courtship  and  Mar^ 
riage"  (New  York,  1850). 

"For  a  love  letter  good  paper  Is  In- 
dispensable. When  it  can  be  procured, 
that  of  a  costly  quality,  gold-edged,  per- 
fumed or  ornamented  in  the  French 
style  may  be  properly  used." 

Would  that  We  had  room  for  the  cor- 
respondence of  Augustu*— Adams  and 
Julia  Thompson  as  given  in  this  book 
for  a  model;  for  the  letters  of  James 
Oakley  of  Boston  to  Mi.ss  Emma  Lang- 
don;  for  the  letters  of  Henry  Edwards, 
"a  poor  gentleman,"  to  Julia  Allen,  an 
heiress. 

Old  love  rhymes,  as 
"My  pen  is  poor,  my  ink  is  pale. 
My  love  to  you  will  never  fall," 
are  quoted,  but  as  the  author  well  says: 
"These  will  hardly  answer  for  the  re- 
finement of  the  present  day,  yet  a  few 
i  lines  from  some  elegant  poet  such  as 
Byron,  Moore,  etc.,  appropriately  intro- 
duced, may  be  used  to  great  advantage." 

TO  THE  UNDULY  AMBITIOUS 
(For  As  the  World  W»ct). 

"Indolent  Beggar!" 
What  unwitting  praise 
You  shout  at  me 
Because  I  do  not 

Seek  with  you  what  I  have  fonnd, 
Stretcliing  my  bones  in  the  sun: 
.Sweet  Luxury. 

MARY  KAMBOUR. 


Q  vv  ago  .  , 

A  voun-t  lady  ^'isitor  from  Canada 
wat  fflng  for 'a  -liable  boottoan  the 
nthpr  dav  She  wanted  to  tase  nome 
some  good  American  liquor  for  her 
father.  ''  "'^ 

As  the  World  Wags; 

So  much  has  been  said  and  printed 
as  to  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
persons  that  the  ordinary  reader  would 
assume  that  the  condition  is  unprece- 
dented. It  is  unfortunate  if  working 
people  must  let  their  families  suffer 
because  of  "strikes"  for  an  excess  of 
wages;  it  is  unfortunate  that  machinery 
has  been  Invented  that  lessens  manual 
labor;  it  is  unfortunate  that  women 
have  displaced  men  in  our  banks,  rail- 
road and  other  offices,  also  at  army 
posts  and  navy  yards  to  do  the  official 
letter  writing;  it  Is  unfortunate  that 
other  wage  people  have  been  forced  by 
the  high  cost  to  economize  on  wearin- 
apparel,  thus  lessening  the  demands  d 
fabric  mills.  True  there  isn't  worl 
enough  to  go  round,  but  is  it  any  worsi 
than  in  1914  when  depression  in  trade 
swelled  the  ranks  of  non-workers,  in 
New  York  city  alone  to  350,000,  and  in 
the  United  States  to  millions  of  unem- 
ployed? ECKFORD. 

As  the  World  Wag.s: 

I  read  today  where  they  have  Just 
discovered  that  Lindbergh  has  flat  feet. 
He  should  worry;  he  doesn't  use  'em. 

JAZBO. 


WHITEMAN  LEADS 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

Paul  Whitcman  and  his  orchestra  are 
It  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  this  week 
,D  an  elaborate  stage  show  and  for  once 
Lhe  entertainment  seems  too  short. 
Xhere  is  music  in  Paul  Whiteman'S 
jazz,  there  is  also  an  intelligent  man- 
ner of  presenting  it. 

The  first  view  of  the  orchestra  is 
through  a  peculiar  foggy  curtain  out 
gradually  the  sounds  crepp  up  and  out 
and  whan  the  curtain  lifts  one  sees  the 
leader,  a  bit  slimmer  than  he  was  for- 
merly and  his  excellent  jazz  musicians- 
'vith  i-  background  of  a  non -slumbering 
Broadway.    All  as  it  should  be.  ■ 

Mississippi  Mud  is  the  first  selection 
after  the  swamp  scene.  Another  is 
Ramona  in  which  Mr.  Whiteman  uses 
his  brass  instKuments  in  so  gentle  a 
fashion  that  when  the  violins  take  up 
the  theme,  they  seem  timid  and  fawn- 
ing in  comparison.  Musical  Reminis- 
cences include  many  of  the  selections 
Mr.  Whiteman  has  played  in  the  past. 

The  Albertina  Rasch  dancers  are  ef- 
fective rabbits  and  cats.  Their  dancing 
is  pleasantlv  technical,  rhythmic  and 
oraceful  The  girls  are  also  handsome 
which  leaver  little  wanting  in  their  part 
of  the  performance. 

There  are  also  two  comely  young 
women  in  red  who  dance,  or  rather, 
exercise  in  an  agreeable  fashion,  and 
a  canary  and  cat  idyl  by  Kerenoff  and 

T'le'  film  is  "The  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills"  adapted  from  the  novel  of  Har- 
old Bell  Wright  which  was  popular  once 
upon  a  time  and  should  have  been 
left  to  its  faded  glory.  Alec  B.  Francis 
is  the  Shepherd.  The  rest  of  the  cast 
includes  Molly  O'Day,  John  Boles,  Mat- 
thew Betz  and  Maurice  Murphy. 

This  giddy  little  pastoral  must  have 
remained  true  to  the  original  manu- 
script and  Alec  Francis  as  the  chronic 
optimist  fits  t'.ie  part  like  a  glove,  one 
might  say.  He  is  a  dramatic  figure  as 
he  goes  tearing  through  bushes  and 
sage-brush  alike  to  stop  the  people 
from  leaving  their  homes  because  of 
the  drought  but  it  is  difficult  to  be 
greatly  moved  when  he  is  pushed  about 
roughly.  The  character  v;ith  all  its. 
I  great  goodness  has  come  out  of  f.-^e 
past  and  with  our  appetites  for  real- 
ism such  as  they  are,  it  is  hard  to  tai^e 

I  ^"-rhe^scJne  where  the  little  grindson. 
Who  is  supposed  to  be  odd  and  who 
looks  and  acts  in  a  surprising  y  healthy 
and  normal  fashion,  succumbs  to  the 
fieat  and  spends  hours  wavering  be- 
!  ween  Ufe  and  death  is  another  of  the 
older  motion  picture  methods  whicn, 
we    had    hoped,    they   had  outgrown. 
'¥here  is  some  beautiful  photography. 
■  some  excellent  scenery  and  some  sub- 
titles which  Mr.  Wright  may_have^to 
try  to  live  down. 


CM.  D. 


CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
1    GIVE  2D  CONCERT 

1     The  Chamber  orchestra  of  Boston, 
<  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  conductor,  gave  its 
'  second  concert  of  the  season  yesterday 
'fteinoon  in  Jordan  hall.    Once  more 
M  "sTonimsky  brought  fo^f^^^P^"" 
i  gram  of  music  all  unheard  m  Boston, 
some  of  it  even  new  to  the  world. 
Tf  the  sinfonia  by  Wilhelm  Fned.- 


..r.         ,   ,1.     .;.    .        ,       SymphOll.'    O.    -.v  ,  , 

to  review  the  salient  teatures,  not  so  much  in  a  spuit  of  renewed  criticism, 
as  to  recall  what  was  done;  what  composers  were  represented;  what  new 
works  were  brought  before  the  public. 


Brahms  and  Ravel  were  represented  each  by  seven  works.  Next  In  or- 
der came  Debussy,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Wagner,  with  four  each;  Bach,  Beeth- 
oven, Berlioz,  Handel,  Strauss,  Stravinsky  and  Tchaikovsky  with  three  each; 
Bloch,  Carpenter,  Liadov,  Liszt,  Mozart,  Prokofieff,  Schumann,  Sibelius  with 
two  each;  over  30  composers  were  represented  by  one  work. 

The  number  of  Ravel's  works  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  "guest"  conductor.  As  for  Brahms,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  is  a  warm 
admirer  of  that  composer.  As  there  was  a  Beethoven  Festival  last  season. 
It  was  natural  that  there  was  not  a  superabundance  of  his  works  performed 
In  1927-28.  He  gained  by  what  some  might  think  a  slight,  for  there  are 
those  who  think,  misguided  souls,  that  "Beethoven"  should  be  on  the  title 
page  of  nearly  every  program;  yet  we  remember  a  subscriber  to  the  con- 
certs, he  is  not  living  now,  who  wished  to  substitute  "Berlioz"  for  "Beeth- 
oven," the  one  name  that  stand^  in  honor  high  above  the  platform  in  Sym- 
phony hall. 

Works  by  Beck,  Converse,  Hill,  Lazar,  Lopatrikov,  Lorenziti,  Martinu, 
Piston,  Tansman,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere,  and  Tansman 
played  the  piano  part  of  his  concerto.  Of  these  works,  the  symphony  of  Hill 
and  the  "California"  of  Con\'erse  were  the  most  important,  though  "The 
Tumult,"  by  Martinu,  was  by  no  means  negligible;  for  the  rush  and  fury  of 
a  crowd  were  vividly  portrayed  in  tones  without  any  attempt  at  sensation- 
alism. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  American  composers  cannot  complain 
that  they  were  neglected  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  who  Is  anxious  to  encourage 
them  by  performance.  Bloch  (for  he  may  now  be  called  an  American  com- 
poser), Carpenter,  Converse,  Hill,  LoefQer,  Mason  (D.  G.),  Piston,  were  all 
represented. 

We  were  favored,  or  at  least  curiosity  was  satisfied,  by  the  appearance 
In  the  flesh  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who,  as  a  "guest"  conductor,  was  warmly 
appreciated;  Bartok,  whose  concerto  was  as  a  stumbling  block  to  many,  who, 
as  a  pianist,  treated  the  piano  only  as  a  percussion  instrument;  Ravel,  a 
charming  person,  who  conducted  his  delightful  music  indifferently  well,  with 
the  exception  of  his  "Valse,"  of  which  he  gave  a  brilliant  and  unexpected 
Interpretation;  Tansman,  whose  concerto  pleased,  whose  piano-playing  was 
sufficiently  acceptable. 

Late  in  the  season  came  three  members  of  the  Parisian  Society  of  Ancient 
Instruments,  whose  selections  of  18th  century  music  and  skill  in  the  per- 
formance made  the  concert  in  which  they  took  part  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  music  gave  more  pure  delight  during  the 
season  than  Asioli's  Adagio  as  played  by  Mr.  Henri  Casadesus. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  great  events  of  the  season  were  the  performance 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  of  Stravinsky's  "Oedipus  Rex"  and  at  a 
Pension  Fund  concert  Honegger's  "King  David,"  which  had  been  heard  in 
New  York  and  Worcester.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  argue  for  or  against 
this  "Oedipus  Rex."  It  was  a  work  to  be  heard:  a  work  of  uneven  worth,  but 
one  that  contains  pages  of  lofty  dramatic  and  musical  inspiration.  "King 
David,"  a  series  of  episodes,  if  you  please  to  regard  it  as  such,  is  of  more 
sustained  value,  admitting  by  the  nature  of  the  text  a  greater  variety  of 
expression,  containing  choruses  of  singular  beauty. 

The  performance  of  these  two  works  was  of  the  finest  quality.  Dr. 
Davison  had  prepared  the  chorus  in  each  case  so  that  the  choral  numbers 
■were  impressive;  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  with  the  necessary  authority, 
and,  what  is  more,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  the  magnetism  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  him. 

The  other  two  choral  works.  Hoist's  "Ode  to  Death"  and  Schmitt's 
"Psalm"  did  not  make  so  marked  an  impression.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking 
for  any  composer  to  set  music  to  the  excerpt  from  Walt  Whitman's  "Burial 
Hymn  of  Lincoln";  the  task  was  too  much  for  Holtz,  who  had  only  a  few 
moments  in  which  he  gave  musical  emphasis  to  the  text.  Schmitt's  "Psalm" 
has  a  thunderous  speech;  there  was  often  the  expectation  during  the  per- 
formance of  something  great  to  come,  but  in  spite  of  the  glowing  tributes 
paid  the  composer  in  his  own  country,  there  was  disappointment  here,  not 
lively  appreciation. 


There  are  some  who  complained  of  the  programs  because  the  "orthodox" 
composers  were  shoved  aside  to  make  room  for  contemporaneous  and  wild- 
eyed  men  of  the  extreme  left  wing.  Let's  see.  Bach,  3;  Beethoven,  3;  Ber- 
lioz, 3;  Brahms,  7;  Cherubini,  Debussy  (for  he  is  now  accepted  even  by  the 
hardened  reactionaries),  4;  Gluck,  HaJidel,  3;  Haydn,  Liszt,  LoefBer,  Men- 
delssohn, Mozart,  2;  Ravel,  7  (he,  too,  is  now  accepted  by  the  die-hards); 
Saint-Saens,  Schumann,  2;  Sibelius,  2;  Strauss,  3;  Tchaikovsky,  3;  Wagner,  4. 

But  it  is  easy  even  lor  the  sticklers  for  conservatism  to  make  rash  state- 
ments. 


This  quarrel  between  those  who  wish  to  hear  only  what  they  have  al- 
ready heard— especially  what  their  fathers  heard  before  them— and  those  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  musical  world  today,  is  not  con- 
fined to  Boston,  nor  is  it  due  simply  to  the  introduction  of  unfamiliar  works 
during  the  last  four  years.  There  has  been  this  quarrel  through  the  centuries; 
there  will,  surely,  be  a  quarrel  for  years  to  come.  After  Honegger  and  Stravin- 
sky have  their  certificates  as  respectable  citizens,  other  composers  will  arise 
to  perplex  and  probably  disgust  the  complacent  and  the  timid.  This  is  all  as 
It  should  be.  Without  these  differences  of  opinion,  without  contention  and 
strife,  art  would  be  stagnant. 

Not  everything  that  is  signed  by  Bach,  Beethoven  et  al.  is  good;  not 
everything  that  is  signed  by  Stravinsky  and  Honegger  et  al.  is  bad.  Let  the 
members  of  the  left  wing  have  their  hearing.  Let  us  all  try  to  find  out  what 
their  purpose  is;  whether  they  are  honest  or  poseurs;  whether  they  really 
have  something  to  say,  disguise  it  as  they  may  by  passing  affectations.  Youth 
is  yeasty  and  prone  to  imagine  a  vain  thing.  If  the  works  of  radicals  remain 
in  their  portfolios,  how  are  they  to  become  self -critical?  Let  us  also  remem- 
ber that  music  is  not  a  fixed  art,  determined  for  all  time.  It  is  in  a  large 
measure  shaped  by  contemporaneous  thought  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
works  that  are  for  all  time  are  very  few. 


rea-son  lor  its  neglect  11  sounds  very 
well,  being  daintily  dolored,  but  prob- 
ablv  even  those  persops  to  whom  the 
very  name  of  Bach  is  sacred  will  scarce- 
ly acclaim  it  of  consequence. 

Mozart  lovers,  bv  the  same  argiHnent, 
car,  hardly  feel  that,  now  they  have 
heard  some  minuets  and  dances  Mozart 
tossed  off  for  a  "redonte."  they  have 
been  blessed  v.ith  new  light  on  the 
•master.  Perhaps  the  Cauzona  Prancese 
by  Pasquinl  and  an  adagio  and  giga 
by  Galuppi,  which  bvought  the  concert 
to  a  close,  set  off  the  ancients  more 
i  glowingly.  .  ,  . 

Music  of  body  there  was  at  last,  when 
Mr.  Gilbert's  suite  for  Chamber  orches- 
tra came  to  hearinp.  For  here  ■  was 
music  in  which  a  composer  set  out  to 
say  something,  with  melody  at  hand 
to  say  it  with,  and  rhythm,  too.  Har- 
monic variety  Mr.  Gilberb  has  likewise 
at  his  disposal— though  what  is  ugly  as 
sin  seems  not  to  appeal  to  him— and  a 
masterlv  hand  at  Instrumental  color. 

This  color  Mr.  Slonimsky  made  the 
most  of.    The  melodies,  however— or  so 
it.  seemed— he  might  have  let  express  , 
more  ardor:  by  a  more  incisive  rhythm,  I 
too,  he  might  perhaps  have  saved  the  i 
music  from  a  certain  sense  of  diffuse- 
ness.    Mr.  Gilbert  was  applauded  with  1 
the  utmost  cordiality.  i 
these  aopear  to  be, 


depth  oi  tone  than  one  olten  hears 
In  parts  of  the  cantata  where  dramatic 
fervor  was  essential,  she  gave  it  in  a 
true  sense,  without  strain  and  with  her 
full  tones  rising  easily,  splendidly  to  the 
climax.  The  assisting  artists  gave  her 
splendid  support,  as  did  the  glee  club. 

Probably  because  nf  the  weather  the  \ 
audience  was  not  so  large  as  it  would 
have    been    but    those    present    were  j 
warmly  appreciative  of  the  program.  ' 

C.  M.  D. 

THE  ALIBI 

When  the  pugilistic  champ  gets  a  wal- 
lop on  the  lamp 
And  travels  to  the  land  of  poppy 
dreams. 

He's  hardly  out  his  trance  till  he  does 
j  a  song  and  dance — 

1    He'd  won  only  he  was  doped,  it  seems. 

When  the  browsy  bush  league  beauty 
proves  a  quince  for  major  duty 
And  the  bleachers  start  to  pan  him 
to  Uie  core. 
He  makes  an  awful  racket,  though  he 
gets  no  one  to  back  it. 
So  he  yells  about  his  right  arm  being 
sore. 


Color,  sonority— these  appear 

when  an  orchestra  comes  into  quesJon, ,  when  the  track  athletic  fellow  uncorks 

Mr  Slonimsky's  strong  poipts,  harsh  tone  |  g,  stream  of  yellow 

or  forced,  all  praise  to  him,  he  will  not :  And  views  each  little  track  meet  from 


put  up  with;  every  snacie  or  color,  how- 
ever faint,  he  makes  tell.  And  at  bal- 
ance of  tone  he  showed  himself  yester- 
day a  master.  To  the  melodic  flow, 
though,  of  Friedemann  Bach's  fugue, 
as  well  as  Mozart's  pretty  tunes,  he 
might  surely  have  t)rought  more  life. 

As  well  as  Mr,  Gilbert's  suite  there 
was  a  second  piece  receiving  ils  first 
performance  yesterday,  "Marked  Pass- 
ages" by  Henry  Cowell.    The  program 
note  states:  "The  first  movement  opens 
with  a  quietly  announced  theme  de- 
I  veloped  canonically.  of  a    rise    of  a 
seventh,  falling  away  to  a  sixth,  against 
'  an  auxiliary  theme  of  repeated  notes 
which  rise  by  legato  half  steps  with 
j  each  measure." 

Somebody  else,  perhaps,  could  work 
this  scheme  of  Mr.  Cowell's  to  advan- 
tage. He  himself  made  something  odd  of 
it;  that,  no  doubt,  was  what  he  wanted. 

After  it  Edgar  Varese's  "Offrandes" 
for  voice  and  small  orcnestra  sounded 
no  less  than  opulent  as  to  material 
and  resource  of  means.  More  than 
enough,  at  all  events,  he  had  ready  for 
the  setting  of  two  poems  affected  to 
the  point  of  absurdity.  His  orchestral 
part,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Slonim- 
sky, sounded  very  well  indeed,  and, 
again  thanks  to  the  conductor,  it  re- 
frained from  swearing  too  rudely  at  the 
voice  part. 

This  voice  part,  though  by  no  means 
beautiful  or  distinguished,  runs  along 
smoothly  enough:  since  the  orchestra- 
tion proved  too  heavy  for  the  words, 
althougli.  Miss  Gertrude  Ehrhart  enun- 
[  ciated  them  distinctly,  of  its  expres- 
'  -iveness  one  can  not  form  an  opinion. 
Miss  Ehrhart,  singing  with  her  usual 
agreeable  tone,  sounded  firm  as  a  rock 
in  these  difficult,  not  too  thankful 
measures. 

The  audience,  of  good  size,  liked  some 
pieces  better  than  others.      R.  R.  G. 


He 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  again  of  Mr.  Koussevitzy,  whose  genius 
has  raised  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  to  its  present  proud  eminence. 
Fortunate  Boston,  in  that  this  conductor  has  not  only  the  indispensable  gifts, 
but  incomparable  magnetism,  dramatic  force,  poetic  imagination,  and  the 
courage  to  acquaint  us  with  contemporaneous  musical  literature.       P.  H. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE  I 
GLEE  CLUB  SINGS 

The  second  concert  of  the  Simmons  j 
College  Glee  Club,  David  Blair  Mc-  j 
Closky,  director,  was  given  last  nighty 
at  Jordan  hall.  The  assisting  artist  was  j 
Elizabeth  Worcester,  soprano;  the  ac-  i 
companist,  Ruth  A.  Titus;  violin,  lone  i 
Coy;  'cello,  Viola  Hirsh;  harp,  Dorothy  i 
Knauss.  The  program  was  as  follows:  ! 
Brahms,  Die  Nonne,  Marznacht,  Nun ; 
stehn  die  Rosen  in  Bluthe.  Barcarole; 
Hoist,  Sweet  and  Low.  the  Splendour '( 
Falls.  Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Petal,  O  ( 
Swallow,  Swallow,  Spring,  Summer;  j 
Riker,  Invocation  to  the  Dawn;  Bennett, ! 
cantata,  "The  Lady  of  Shalott."  I 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  comelv  ' 
young  women  dressed  in  a  gay  variety 
of  colors  on  the  concert  stage  and  so 
one  might  say  the  evening  devoted  to 
the  Simmons  College  Glee  Club  started 
auspiciously.     The    Brahms   group  of 
songs  were  sung  in  German,  and  sung 
very  well  considering  the  natural  ditfi- 
'  culties  encountered.    There  were  times : 
f  the  voices  scattered  and  a  few  times 
'  the  ardor  of  vouth  resulted  in  an  un- 
'  reasonable  voiume  of  sound,  but  these, 
times  were  few.    For  tne  most  part  tne[ 
'  songs  were  well  phrased  and  pleasant. 

Especia'ly  was  this  true  of  the  Bar- 
jrarole  and  Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson' 
Petal.    The  Invocatioo  to  the  Dawn. 


afar,  '  f 

has  his  little  cry  and  his  little; 
alibi — 

'If  it  wasn't  for  the  coach,  I'd  be  a, 
star."       PAUL  POGARTY.  i 


Mr.  Otis  Skinner  richly  deserves  the 
gold  medal  given  to  him  by  the  Ameri-' 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  "for 
good  diction  on  the  stage."    After  all,  [ 
Academies  are  sometimes  useful;  some- 
times justified  in  their  awards.  Wej 
read  that  1500  radio  announcers  Willi 
soon  compete  for  a  medal  to  be  be- ! 
stowed  for  the  "purest  enunciation  of  \ 
English."  I 

Mr.  Skinner,  accepting  the  medal,  ■, 
said  that  this  country  is  suffering  from  j 
"universal  sloppiness"   in   its  speech.  ! 
"The  demoralized  verbal  seepings  from 
other  peoples  have  muddled  our  Eng- 
hsh  tongue."    He  also  spoke  of  the 
"catarrhal  babel." 

He  avoided  special  reference  to  the 
verbal  muddiness  on  the  stage;  the 
running 'of  words  together;  the  clip- 
ping of  final  syllables;  the  chewing, 
mouthing,  of  sentences;  the  prevailing 
indistinctness  in  enunciation.  What  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  hear  Mr.  Skinner  and 
Miss  Crosman  in  "The  Men-y  Wives  of 
Windsor"!  What  a  pleasure  it  v/as  to 
hear  the  English  language  as  spoken 
by  the  men  and  women  in  "The  Silver 
Cord"!  How  often  audiences  are  af- 
flicted by  the  mumbling  and  inaudible 
chatter  of  short-skirted,  flapper-like 
young  actresses  who  in  some  unexplain- 
able  manner  have  found  their  way  to 
the  stage! 

"Diction."  Is  not  the  word  often  em- 
ployed loosely?  It  first  meant  only  a 
"v;ord";  as  in  "Dictions,  syllables,  letters, 
numbers."  This  meaning  became  obso- 
lete at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Then  the  word  came  to  mean  a  phrase, 
locution,  mode  of  speech;  later,  "speech," 
"verbal  description."  Next,  "the  man- 
ner in  which  anything  is  expressed  in 
v;ords:  choice  or  selection  of  words  and 
phrases;  wording,  verbal  style;  also  of 
writings."  Thus  Leslie  Stephen  dio  not 
believe  that  "the  diction  of  poetry 
should  be  simply  that  of  common  life." 
An  old  writer  on  elocution  defined  that 
word:  "By  which  they  always  meant 
what  we  call  diction;  which  consists  In 
suiting  our  words  to  our  ideas,  and  the 
style  of  the  subject."  i 

A  singer  is  now  praised  or  blamed  for 
her  "diction."'  It  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  distinct  enunciation  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation; it  is  giving  the  proper  em- 
phasis, revealing  the*6ignificance  of  the 
poet's  text. 


dedicated  to  the  Simmons  College  glee 
club,  had  a  commendable  amount  of 
earnestness  and  all  departments  deserve; 
ivarm  praise  for  the  excellence  of  the 
■antata. 


Teachers  of  singing  are  often  satis- 
fied if  their  pupils  produce  tones  as- 
cording  to  the  theory  of  the  teacher  and 
sing  the  tones  "in  tune."  There  are 
teachers  who  realize  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning,  that  the  pupil  about  to 
appear  in  public  must  be  in  sympathy 
and  understanding  with  the  writer  of 
the  song  as  well  as  with  the  composer 
of  the  music. 

CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITE 

By  the  death  of  Charles  Adams  White 
this  musical  city  is  the  poorer.  Tech 
nically  wel"  equipped,  he  was  not  : 
slave  to  a  theory;  he  had  not  invented 
the  one  and  only  method  by  which  a 
pupil  could  be  saved.  He  knew  that 
ther-:  should  not  be  "standardized"  in- 
struction: there  were  Individual  cases, 
and  the  individuality  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  teacher.  He  did  not 
believe  in  factories  for  singers;  nor  did 


,yllilJi'.,.\..  |(,  nglu,  lo  i  iu  w.u.iti,;  u  iJapll, 

jWm  <)uld  ho  accept  a  would-be  pupil, 
tB  ^lie  saw  that  she  was  not  vocally 
iJfW  '  tent,  not  musically  Intelligent.  To 
ocal  Instruction  was  an  art,  not 

{HA [knew  him,  as  musician  and  man, 
M***  he  made  Boston  his  home.  Dur-  | 
17  .1"^  many  years,  although  he  was 
tl  a  profession  prone  to  criticism  of 
others,  we  never  heard  him  speak  in 
disparagement  of  a  colleague,  in  ridi- 
cule of  any  singer  however  incompetent. 
This  was  not  from  policy;  generosity 
in  speech  as  in  practical  matters,  was 
in  his  nature:  for  he  was  constantly 
helpful,  nor  was  he  vexed  when  his 
kindness  was  rewarded  afterward  by  in- 
diflerencc  or  open  ingratitude;  then 
he  was  amused,  for  he  had  the  sense 
of  humor  that  keeps  one  in  his  pro- 
fession from  self-conceit  and  bitter- 
ness. Thus,  he,  without  knowing  it, 
tor  modesty,  not  due  to  timidity,  ruled 
hlo  life,  was  an  example  to  all  musiciani. 
He  was  more  than  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing: he  was  an  accomplished  musician, 
a  discerning  critic,  interested  in  all  that 
pertains  to  humanity,  a  staunch  friend, 
like  Baptistr  Minola,  "an  affable  and 
courteous  gentleman." 

Mr.  K.  L.  S.  writes:  "Please,  what  is 
the  origin  of  the  saying,  'Homeric 
laughter'?  Like  the  freshman  and  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  T  knew  once,  out  I 
seem  to  have  forgotten."  " 

The  adjective  merely  means  "in  the 
manner  of  Homer."  Not  that,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge.  Homer  laughed  in  an 
uproarious  manner,  or  indulged  himself 
in  noisy  squeals  of  joy;  but  the  laughter 
that  might  have  burst  forth  from  his 
heroes;  laughter  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses as  they  saw  limping  Vulcan  as 
cup-bearer  on  high  Olympus. 

H.  T.  H.  writes  to  us:  "Have  you 
noticed  the  recent  vigorous  religious 
acti\^ities  of  the  churches  of  Swampscott 
as  reported  in  the  generally  accurate 
Daily  Evening  Item  of  Lynn?" 

"Church  of  the  Holy  Name.  There  will 
be  a  colorful  communion  of  all  men  and 
young  men  of  the  parish  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  8." 

"The  young  people  of  the  F;pworth 
League  continue  their  reliearsals  this 
week  of  'Cat  o'  Nine  Tails'  .  .  .  The 
characters  are  to  be  appropriately  con- 
sumed." 

IF  THEY  LIVED  TODAY 

I  fear'  that  Solomon  would  go  to  jail, 

Salome  v/ould  be  dancing  on  the  stage; 
While  Cain  no  doubt  would  be  released 
on  bail, 

Methuselah  would  never  be  his  age. 

Yes,  Eve  would  certainly  be  right  in 
style 

And  David  would  be  cViampion  no 
doubt; 

While  Samson  would  have  Tunney  beat 
a  mile, 

Diogenes  would  blow  his  lantern  out. 

Old  Hercules  would  be  a  wrestling  star 
And  Adam  would  prepare  for  upple 
week : 

Elijah  would  import  a  motor  car. 
While  Joseph  with  his  coat  would  be  a 
sheik. 

In  Congress  Ananis^  would  be  great 
And  Venus  would  be  queen  of  all  the 
vamps; 

While  Jonah  a  fish  story  would  relate. 
The  foolish  virgins   wouldn't  need 
their  lamps. 

VAN  B,  JlSKEli^IAN. 

llROUNDHAYESl 

Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  ?j«ig  this  pro- 
gram yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony 
hall,  to  the  very  good  accompaniments 
ot  Percy  Parham: 

_81  Nostra  la  Corte.  An  Chios,  Mo»art: 
Ihr  Bild.  Die  Forelle,  Schubert:  Dien  Wanes 
A.llge,  O  Komine  holde  Sommer  Naoht,  , 
BrihmB:  From  Songs  of  Georsia.  Rai'h- ; 
oaMlnoff:  Over  the  Mountains,  Quilter:  She 
Comes  not,.  Henschel:  Sakura.  Matsuyama. 
Neero  spirituals — You'd  better  mind,  -New 
born  again,  arranged  by  William  C.  Hei  - 
■nan:  What  a  mpurnini:,  arrang-ed  by  "^'l- 
lam  L.  Davison;  Ride  on,  arranged  by  Ko- 
land  Hayes. 

Only  just  returned  from  Europe,  Mr. 
Hayes  has  brought  with  him  his  well- 
mown  excellences.    Yesterday  he  had 
tlf  exquisite  pianissimo  all  ready  for 
[  se,  his  exemplary  neatness  of  artlcula- 
on.   As  musically  as  ever,  he  turned 
la  phrases;  as  conscientiously  as  ever, 
e  refrained  from  flouting  time. 
His  voice,  however.because  of  the  ex- 
;tions  of  a  long  concert  tour,  Mr. 
:ayes  did  not  bring  back  in  the  pink 
f  condition.  For,  too  often,  the  instant 
e  departed  from  his  lovely  pianissimo, 
Ir.  Hayes  let  fall  tones  unbecomingly 
,asal.   When,  furthermore —  it  occured, 

0  be  sure,  but  rarely — he  felt  the  oc- 
asion  fit  for  a  really  strong  high  note, 
hen  he  emitted  tones "  curiously  void 
and  dry.  It  was  in  Quilter's  pretty  song, 
Vnd  some  of  the  spirituals,  that  Mr. 
ITaye.';  wro  able  most  markedly  to  pro- 

1  rce  the  lovely  tone  we  associate  with 
hiS  name 


V  ,  ,  ■  recognlzci. 

Ills  voice's  tcii;porary  niaisposltlon,  Mr. 
Hayes  laid  out  a  program  for  the  great- 
er part  of  which  he  could  make  gentle 
sounds  do.  This  hardly  answeic,'., 
though,  lor  "Ihr  Blld,"  a  song  demand- 
ing intensity  if  ever  song  cried  out 
for  it,  for  the  songs  of  Brahms,  it 
suited,  too,  so  ill,  the  quick  portion  of 
Mozart's  first  song  that  Mr,  Hayes, 
whether  or  not  he  could  sucecU,  essayed 
to  furnish  the  warm  tone  called  for, 
an  attempt  greatly  to  his  credit. 

Thus  out  of  voice  and  apparently  sub- 
dued in  spirit,  Mr.  Hayes  stood  not  In 
a  position  to  do  himself  full  justice. 
He  delighted,  nevertheless,  a  very  large 
audience,  an  audience  about  as  large, 
in  fact,  as  Symphony  hall  can  accom- 
modate. . 


They  were  talking  about  sounds  tliat 
are  soothing,   not   disturbing   in  the. 
night-watches.  One  mentioned  the  clat- 
ter of  horses'  hoofs  on  a  bridge  a  mile 
away,  now,  alas,  exchanged  for  the  de- 
moniacal tooting  of  a  rushing  motor  car. 
One  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  early  vil- 
lage cock  in  a  distant  barnyard.  Hatha- 
way was  for  factory  whistles  with  the 
accompanying  thought  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  leave  his  bed;  and  for  the 
same  reason  Jones  delighted  in  the  rum- 
ble of  an  express  train  and  thanket 
the  Lord  that  he  was  not  as  the  un- 
fortunates in  the  hideous  promiscuity  o. 
a  sleeping  car.    The  more  prosaic  Per- 
gi;son,  probably  remembering  Calver- 
.ley's   dinner  bell,   thought  no  sound 
sweeter  to  the  half-awakened  than  the 
summons  to  prepare  for  breakfast.  To 
which  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  said  that 
this  morning's  bell  was  like  the  one: 
heard  by  Macbeth:  it  summoned  one  to 
aeaven  or  to  hell,  as  one  breakfasted  in 
I  week-end  visit  at  the  country  liouse 
Df  a  plutocrat  or  at  a  boarding  house. 
As  Calverley's  dinner  bell  was  mentioned 
Percy  Beauregard,  who  "just  dotes"  on 
poetry,  quoted: 

"O  blessed  Bell!  Thou  bringest  beef  and 
beer, 

I  Thou  bripgest  good  things  more  than 
I        tongue  may  tell; 
Seared  is,  of  course,  my  heart — but  un- 
subdued 

[s,  and  shall  be,  my  appetite  for  food." 


i:  ,.uin  saucers.    W.  R.  'VV. 

v.riLii:     in  my  boyhood  in  Cambrldgj 
from  1860  to  1870  there  were  in  our 
table-chitia-servic'c    what    were  called 
'cup-plates. '    They  were  smaller  than  , 
saucers  and  a  bit  larger  than  the  then  • 
diminutive  butler  plates  (individual).. 
These  cup  plates  were  intended  for  use 
when  one  drank  his  hot  tea,  or  cofTee,  | 
from  his  saucer,  the  cup  being  set  into 
one  of  the  cup  plates,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  possible  stain  or  soil  to  the  table 
cloth,  should  one's  cup  have  a  bit  of 
moisture  on  it  from  a  possible  spilling 
into  the  saucer.    I  think  the  use  of  the 
cup-plate  was  discontinued  about  the 
year  1871." 

Mary  C.  Faulkner  writes:  "Pouring 
hot  tea  in  the  saucer  was  con.sidered 
quite  correct  in  early  New  England 
days.  When  guests  were  present  and 
the  best  table  linen  in  use,  small  cliina 
plates,  called  'tea-plates.'  wore  used,  on 
which  to  stand  the  cup  after  pouring 
tea  into  the  saucer,  thus  saving  the 
cloth  from  tea  stains.  These  cup-plates 
were  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter." 


"Horses'  hoofs."  Some  would  have  us 
vrite  "hooves"  for  "hoofs."  "Hoofs"  is 
;he  word  for  the  clatter  on  the  bridge, 
jut  "hooves"  was  the  earlier  spelling  of 
;lie  plural  and  Stevenson  in  one  of  his 
essays  speaks  of  "The  hooves  of  many 
I'horses,   beating   the  wide  pasture  in 

There  are  old  forms  of  familiar  words 
that  we  would  gladly  see  in  common  use. 
Take  Marlowe's  mighty  lines  for  ex- 
ample : 

"The  horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of 
Heaven, 

And  blow  the  morning  from  their 
nosterils." 
We  would  banish  "recitalist."  though 
it  has  crept  into  the  Oxford  dictionary; 
and  what  is  to  be  said  of  tlie  head- 
hnes  in  the  paper  "for  people  who 
think":  "Philadelphia  gets  4  Batonists 
in  '28-'29,"  this  being  interpreted  prob- 
ably means  that  the  Philadelphia  or- 
chestra will  have  four  conductors  next 
season. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  JAZZ 

(For  As  the  World  Wass) 

Sing  a  song  of  Springtime, 
Grandma's  caught  the  jazz. 
Her  class  at  Vassar,  '88 
I  Are  giving  her  the  razz. 

She  wears  her  skirts  above  the  knee 
And  steps  the  College  Drag, 
She  "has  the  skin  you  love  to  touch," 
Her  cheeks  they  never  sag. 

She  drives  a  sporty  roadster. 
And  winks  at  traffic  cops. 
And  goes  to  boxing  matches 
And  all  the  college  hops. 

She  shakes  a  wicked  cocktail. 
And  rolls  her  cigarettes. 
And  has  a  snappy  little  book. 
In  which  she  writes  her  bets. 

Poor  grandpa  is  bewildered 
V\7hen  she  calls  him  "Old  Dear"; 
She'll  have  him  playing  tennis 
Before  another  year. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS 


Any  person  who  stands  up  in  public 
and  says  what  he  thinks  is  likely  to  be 
accused  of  bad  taste,  not  only  by  those 
of  whom  he  has  said  it,  but  by  those 
irritating  persons  wlio  have  cultivated 
the  habit  of  sitting  on  the  fence  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  capable  of  pois- 
ing themselves  on  the  point  of  a  pin. 
If  the  Good  Tasters  had  had  their  way 
long  ago,  man  would  still  be  a  piece  of 
shapeless  protoplasm  floating  about  the 
v/arm  seas  of  the  world  in  an  ecstasy  of 
gor^  form! — St.  John  Ervine. 

c    

-We  spoke  not  long  ago  of  dear  old 
^"nt   T.iifinria.  1     "'Mow  L'Ossin:: 


inches  in  diameter. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

When  the  epicurean  Charles  Monselet 
was  asked  why  he  never  left  the  Quai 
Voltaire  to  seek  "rural  refreshment."  he 
replied:  "The  country!  It  is  the  place 
where  tlie  birds  are  raw." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tlie  latest  news  from  commercial  cen- 
tres on  tire  Canadisn  line  is  that  alcohol 
has  been  rcgraded  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  The  dis- 
tributors have  now  agreed  that  their 
merchandise  shall  now  be  knovm  as 
de-natured  alcohol,  of  inferior  quality, 
and  good-iiatjUled  alcohol  of  greater 
purity  and  uplift.  So  is  the  problem  of 
national  prohibition  being  slowly  solved. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Mr.  "Billy"  Sunday  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  he  wishes  his  hide  made  into  a 
drum  "to  annoy  the  Devil  after  I'm 
dead." 

This  beautiful  thought  is  not  (^'iginal 
I  with  him.'  When  Ziska,  the  general  of 
I  the  Hussites,  was  dying  of  the  plague 
I  he  ordered  that  his  skin  should  be  made 
into  a  drum,  assuring  his  comrades  that 
"the  enemy  would  fly  at  the  very  beat 
of  it.  What  he  desired  was  done,  which 
had  the  effect  he  promised."  Fi-ederick 
the  Great  took  the  drum  with  other 
spoils  of  war  when  lis  returned  from 
Bohemia  to  his  own  town.  There  is  a 
picture  of  the  drum  in  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  ("Magasin  Pittoresque,' 
Paris,  1843,  pp.  130.  131).  The  skin  is 
that  of  a  man,  and  it  is  taken  from  his 
back  and  chest. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mussolini  has  issued  a  decree  doing 
away  with  handshaking.  This  is  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  the  Rotarian  and  Kiwa- 
nis  clubs,  but  I  can  see  old  Cal  eyeing 
II  Duce  enviously.  JEROME. 


A  FOOLISH  WORD 

<L(>mlou  Dail.v  ("hrunicle) 

A  competition  has  ju-st  been  held  to 
decide  "the  10  greatest  poetesses."  Sure- 
ly this  unnecessary  word  might  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  decent 
obscurity  into  which  it  had  been  retired.  , 
An  autiror  is  an  author  whether  man 
or  woman.  Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  is 
iust  as  much  a  novelist  a-s  Mr  Arnold 
Bennett,  and  Miss  Edith  Sitwell  has  as 
much  right  to  the  term  "poet  as  her 
brothers.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  _call 
a  woman  who  paints  a  "pamteress  as 
to  call  a  woman  who  makes  verse  a 
"poetess." 

The  choir  will  now  sing  that  grand 
I  old  Englislr  anthem: 
i"Hmi  as  buys  meat  buys  bones. 
',F'm  as  buys  cherries  buys  stones. 
Him  as  buys  eggs  ^^uys  shells 
jBut  him  as  buys  beer  buys  nothing  else. 


[This  inck  pla>cd  for  the  w.i..  " 
£r  In  some  cases  to  win  a  rnar.  who  Is 
teallv  loved  for  himself,   Uus  .served 
-Wl  ers  of  stories,  farces,  librettos  for 
Imany  years.   In  the  present  ")sianM 
Mrs.  Valmont.  hard-up  and  pursued  by 
rrfdilors,  throws  herself  in  froril  of  an 
automobile  belonging  to  Lord  f-larcinoe  , 
Steeple  He  is  at  once  infatuaUd  witn 
her-  he  foolishly  in  his  piopo.sal  in- 
ouires  her  age.  Of  course  she  lies,  but 
ffits  she  his  a  little  g^rl  in  a  convent. 
Thi."!  little  girl,  a  .sophisticated  minx, 
ambitious  for  fame  as  a  cmema  star, 
turns  up  and  the  noble  suitor  who  has 
theories  about  the  education  of  chlldien, 
insists  on  seeing  her.  The  mother  begs 
her  to  come  to  her  rescue.   The  gin 
consents.  ,    ^  , 

It  is  easy  to  guess  what  happens,  es- 
pecially when  Chibl  is  portrayed  by 
Mitzi  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  .speak  ol 
a  suspicious  relative;  of  the  young  man, 
already  betrothed,  who  is  greatly  taken 
with  the  feigned  innocence  and  artless 
speeches  of  the  girl. 

It  is  also  easy  to  imagine  what  in- 
genious and  liberal-minded  Frenchmen 
would  do  with  a  subject  like  this.  The 
adaptation  is  mild  and  innocuous.  In 
fact  the  plot  is  negligible;  the  musla  is 
for  the  most  part  commonplace.  The 
duets  between  Chibl  and  Han^  are  the 
most  melodious  in  the  conventional 
musical  comedy  manner. 

But  Mitzi  is  on  the  stage  the  greater 
part  ot  the  evening  and  that  is  enough, 
lor  she  is  amusing  in  her  own  peculiar 
and  pleasing  way— the  way  described  by 
some  of  her  many  admirers  as  "cute. 
They  do  her  an  injustice;  she  is  more 
than  "cute";  she  has  the  talent  of  a 
true  comedian,  as  is  shown  whenever 
the   librettists    give    her  opportunity. 
Though  the  others  in  the  company  are 
fully  adequate.  Miss  Intropidi,  who  was 
evi(iently  suffering  from  a  severe  cold; 
Miss  Morrison,  whose  clearcut  enuncia- 
tion   was   delightful;    Miss  Swanson, 
pleasing  to  the  eyes;  Mr.  Greenstreet  m 
his  weighty  manner;  Mr.  Puck  in  his 
talk,  singing  and  dancing  with  Chibi— 
though  there  are  dances  chiefly  c(}n- 

ispicuous  by  the  P'-e"^'""  be' 
volved  evolutions,  5'et  what  would  be- 
jcome  of  the  comedy  were  it  not  tor 

"^Her  slyness,  rudeness,  cajoling-the 
delivery  of  her  lines,  in  themselves  not 
so  humorous  as  "to  make  a  man  laugn 
If  he  were  all  alone,  sohtary,  by  him- 
self in  the  woods,"  to  quote  froni  Hanni- 
bal s  famous  speech  at  the  Ya  e  of  the 
Seventies— the  illusion  of  peit  ch.ld- 
hood  created  by  her-these .  are  neces- 
sarily associated  with  Mitzi.  but  last 
night  the  growing  love  for  .Hairy,  tlie 
■e!ret  that  she  had  been  induced  to 
a'sume  so  ridicilous  a  role,  jealousy 
0    Helene-the  struggle    between  her 
real  self  and  that  which  was  not  her- 
^wn-^all  this  was  deftly  Povtrayed^  Here 
was  something  more  than    ^e  startling 
contrasts  between  ^^by  t^-lk  ahd  Ian 
guage  that  was  violent  and  fiee  in  ner 
moments  of  forgetfulness  or  revolt. 

The  piece  was  well  mounted.  The 
large  audience  laughed  heartily. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Madcap, 
a  musical  comedv  in  three  acts,  adapted 
by  Gertrude  Purcel!  and  Gladys  Unger 
I  from  the  French  of  Gignoux  and  Thery. 
Lyrics  by  Clifford  Grey;  music  by  Mau- 
rie  Rubens.  This  comedy  was  kiiown 
as  ''Green  Fruit."  when  it  was  in  Cleve- 
land early  in  1927.  It  came  to  New 
York  as  "The  Madcap,"  at  the  Royale 
iTheatre  on  Jan.  31.  1928.  Presented  by 


MODERN  AND  BEACON 

In  "The  Silver  Slave,"  featui^e  pic- 
ture at  the  Modern  and  Beacon  theati^b 
this  week,  Irene  Rich,  who  plays  the 
leading  role,  has  the  greatest  part  of 
her  career  as  the  charming  widow,  who 
n^p/her  charms  to  win  from  her  flap- 
nlr  daugiiter  the  men  of  wealth  and 
years  who  court  her.  It  is  only  w-hen 
the  mother  explains  her  reasons  that 
he  youngster  forgives  what  seemed  to 
her  unpardonable  conduct  on  her  pa- 

pnfi  nart  The  cast  includes  Audrey 
mris  Ce  of  the  newer  HoUywood 
lights;  Holmes  Herbert  and  John  Mil- 

•'^"The  Night  Flyer,"  companion  pit;- 
ture  at  the  twin  theatres,  starring  Will- 
am  Boyd,  is  the  st«ry  of  railroad  life 
n  the  far  west  in  the  early  dayg.  The 
main  theme  of  the  piece  is  woven 
around  a  voung  railroad  fireman  who 
risks  his  life  to  secure  a  mail  coiitract 
for  his  company,  and  whose  tram  is 
«u^eck  d.  Csupport  of  Boyd  are  Ph. lo  , 
McCuIlough,  Ann  Schaeffer  and  DeWitt 
Jennings.  t_  

flWOTHERHOOD'lSON' 


"Motherhood,  "  a  tAm  presented  at  the 
renv.ay  Theatre  this  week  is,  doubtless, 
;one  of  the  group  known  as  propaganda 

ioeaue  uu  oaii  ox    -    lfi!ms.    As  such  they  often  defeat  the 

thT'Mess"rs.  "shiibert.""  Bernard  Smith,  ^purpose  which  inspired  their  making 
■  •■—  apjj  as  such  the  good  taste  of  their 

showing  as  part  of  an  entertainment 
program  must  necessarily  be  questioned. 

The  present  film  has  some  good  quali- 
ties but  with  the  exception  of  one 
player,  the  cast  is  poor  and  the  produc- 
tion cheap.  If  the  producer  had  changed 
some  of  her  slow  moving  and  maudlin 
serious-mindedness  to  a  more  genuine 
appreciation  of  pleasant  people,  the  film 
might  have  been  more  effective  in  what, 
evidently,  was  approached  sincerelj 
enough. 

■Flying    Romeos,"    Starring  Chari; 
Murray  and  George  Sidney,  is  a  goo^ 
comedv  of  would-be  aviators.  There  arr 
^.hort  subiects  to  complete  the  program. 


musical  director. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows. 

p„, ■   .Marie  Pa.vne 

ri  liip  Valmont'   Ethel  Inlropidi 

I  orrt  riafem  P  S'toeple ....  Sjdnp.v  GreenstrePt 

Lady  Mary  Steeole  .'.  -E'''^'  ^iP^.l^k  I 

Hon..  Harry  Slceple    Hany  nuK 

Emmeline'  HawlPv-:  ! ! ! ! !  !  iMaf-^Ila  Swa.^ 

riuhbcrt   CilstarJ  Charlps  W.'liams 

T..mps    Pat  Clayton 

Sir  Bertram  Hawley  in'! 

Footman   Clifford  Smith 

This  is  another  variation  or  an 
Ancient  theme:  that  of  a  woman  about 
to  wed  or  plotting  to  wed  a  noble  Ipfd 
tor  rich  merchant  and  wishing  to  setm 
ivoung  in  the  victim's  eyes,  dressing  her 
'' iwrriageable  daughter  in  the  clothes  of 
.  yoimg  girl.  Sometimes  the  girl  is  the 
nnocent  daughter  of  an  adventure.ss' 
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WILBUR  THEATRE— Holbrook  BUnn 
m  "The  Play  s  the  Thing,  '  three-act 
comedy  by  Ferenc  Molnar,  adapted  from 
the  Hungarian  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 
presented  bj^, Gilbert  Miller  and  staged 
by  Mr.  BUnn.  The  cast: 

 .'.'.■.Holbroul!  Blinn 


M.-iimlty     .  .  

^:in(loi-  Tiivai   

viiv  ri  Adam     •  V  ■,■  • 
,i!n  DwomlS'heh.. 

Szabo   


Gavin  Miiitl 
;  .  .Rall'h  Naini 
HaiTV  MCfiayrit 
Solena  Ruvlrj 
riaiule  Alli^i'  ! 
  Sicph'^ii   Ken. 1,1 

'^'once  more  this' highly  amusing,  so^ 
phisticated  comedy  comes  to  town  for  a 
brief  stay.  This  time  it  acts  as  a  wel- 
come stop-gap  of  a  week's  duration  at 
the  Wilbur.  The  cast  is  the  same  except 
for  the  part  of  Ilona,  which  Js  now, 
played  by  Selena  Royle.  who  acquits 
her.self  admirably. 

The  ingenious  Molnar  and  the  facile 
wodehouse.  in  turn,  wrought  well  to 
give  us  this  clever  piece  of  a  play  within 
a  Dlay.    Sometimes  Molnar  is  hard  tol 
:  see  because  of  the  Wodehouse,  but  thos^ 
who  have    followed    the  fortunes  of 
Jeeves,  the  man  servant  £a»s  peur  ct 
1  sans  reproche,  are  glad  to  see  him  pop 
'  UD  aaain  before  their  eyes  w^ith  his. 
amazing  forethought  and  gentle  per- 

''Turat'and  Mansky,  as  you  know,  are 
I  heatrkal  producers   and  playwnghis. 
i  iiiTbnng^heir  youthful  protege,  who 
has  wr  tten,  music  for  their  new  plai 
and  r  engaged  to  Ilona,  to  the  Coun  . 
clmtelu  a!  I  surprise  to  the  prima  don- 
uhn  is  already  a  guest  theie.  iney 
len-age  the  suite  next  to  hers,  but  the 
?vau<r  ire  thin    and  all  three  hear  a 
wmer  llame  making  love  to  her,  with 
■efMences  to  a  former  arrangemrtit  and_ 
I  ^th  a  bit  too  much  present  success. 
,         fat  is  in  the  fire,  for  the  com- 
poser now  tears  his  hair  and  talks  of 
I  wiring  up  the  score  of  the  forthcoming 

!  ^^Thereupon  Turai,  who  declares  that  a 
1  man  is  either  a  playwright  or  he  i,s  not. 


the  Dre..f.  steteoLipic  and  this  he  has 
done  inteiliganfSy  and  without  an  over- 
abundance of  sub-title-s.  If  there  seems 
to  be  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  it 
is  at  least  original  and  therefore  re- 
freshing. 

Unfortunately  there  are  two  excep- 
tions to  all  of  this.  Clara  Bow  was 
seen  doing  the  disrobing  act  before  Miss 
Griffith  decided  to  be  proud  in  this 
effective  manner.  Miss  Gnfflth  does 
it  much  better  than  Miss  Bow.  She 
adds  the  final  skilful  touch  of  promptly 
forgetting  to  what  lengths  her  anger 
has  driven  her. 

Then  again,  sometime,  some  one  in 
Hollywood  is  going  to  a  wedding  and 
they  are  going  to  see  how  well-bred 
guests  behave  even  if  the  bride  has  an 
attractive  temper.  The  wedaing  rela- 
tives in  this  "Garden  of  Eden  were 
routine  motion  picture  wedding  reia- 

'^Biit  again  may  we  refer  to  Miss  Grif- 
fiths  beauty.  Then  there  is  the  siir- 
nrise  one  feels  when  they  start  a  film 
along  the  dramatic  highway  of  a  young 
woman  leaving  a  bakeshop  to  seek  a 
career  on  the  opera  stage,  and  have 
her  end  in  what  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
night  club  with  its  attending  dangers 
and  then,  almost  before  one  r^Uzes 
it  have  her  in  Monte  Carlo  as  the 
adopted  daughter  of  an  impoverished 

''ThS  paddock,  who  won  the  75- 
'.a?d  sprint  at  Pennsylvania  Saturday 
ind  at'^the  same  time  bi^,''^  wo^'W 
record  who  is  "the  world's  fastest  hu 
1  man  "is  making  a  personal  appearance 
ft  LoeWs  State  Theatre  this  week.  He 
I  fs  al^  featured  in  a  film,  an  excellent 
1  mm  with  the  love  interest  and  racmg 
inSlv  mixed.    Charlie  Paddock  is  so 
-IgenuLe  and  likeable-he  gets^^^^ 
I  with  it.  ■  .     .  • 


'THE  BABY  CYtLOiiL 

The  Kelth-Albee  players' preseirteT  a  T 
three-act  American  farce,  "The  Baby  | 
cyclone,"  by  George  Cohan,  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre  last  night.    The  cast 


follows : 


Heniv  Wartsworth 
Svdell  Landrcw 

 Edith  ■  Spcavc 

■■  '.'.'.Waltpr  Giltifit 
Waj-iie  Kiuiii 
'.Samuel  T  Godfi-.y 
.  .Clara  Jof"! 
■■   "James  Ha?an 
■  ■  ■  Frank  Chai-ltim 
Malcolm  Arthni- 
Mar.v  Hi'l 
■.'.Maxon  Melliiie>r 
.  ..Georgina  Spplvi'j 


DORAMAUGHANAT 
,_RE1TH'S  THEATRE 

'     It  is  "Youth  and  Personality  Week" 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  theatre  this  week,  or 
at  least  the  billboard  outside  says  so. 
ISs  r^'^J.TZ'S  ;:^-iUnral  Ist  of  the  youth  is  supplied  by  Mar- 
iXy  hi  which  he  uses  the  passionate    ^^^..^  ^^-^^  Eddie  Tierney,  and 

lines  heai-d  through  the  w;all,  thus  otter-    ■  personality    by  Dora 

1  ing  to  the  young  man  the  explanation  ^"^J"  j^^^^^  ^  stately,  statuesque  sirtu 
I  of  a  dramatic  rehearsal.  |         swears  that  she  is  "a  bad,  bad, 

ltlJTaU^iT?h\rtVt'^o!i^eer|^^^^  Earned  good  company.''^  Mis.s 


KvnTis  

rninila)!,.   

.Icssic  Hurler   

.Tiiseph  Mcadciw-B  

Dr.  Hearii   

Gone  Hurley  

l.vilia  Websier  

Cassidy,  .   

Kello?.  . .    ,  ■ ;  

Robert  WebMfii-  .... 
Mrs.  Robert  \\ebster. 
Edwards  

"'Twf  hilarious 'comedy,  though  seen 
here  before  this  season  in  another  Bos- 
ton playhouse,  attracted  practically  a 
ci^pacity  house  at  the  opening  perform- 
ance, undoubtedly  it  will  contmue  to 
draw  large  crowds. 

The  storv  is  unfolded  m  rapid  fire 
manner   and  no  wonder  many  m  the 

fori  the  climax,  suddenly  landing  all 
IZton  to  ™'el  the  Entanglements^ 

"  Walter°Gilbert  is  admirable  as  Joseph 
mSs,  banker  and.  broker  who  learn^^ 

tn  his  sorrow  that  it  is  better  to  let  w  ein 
a.ough°alone  when  a  husband  and  wif^ 

L^^^^a%eS!^s'eSelleS^%'e°;^role: 
^^To^dfrey  and  Miss  Seare  - 

fnr/^'perfecf  d™  strluon^"^  tin 
trums   ^Mr   Wadsworth  made  a  goo: 


:,cre,  and  thus  do  away  ^vlth  the  usL^al 
..  onversational   exposition.     Th%  same 
VI ISP  is  used  at  the  end  of  the  secona 
act  when  a  dull  place  is  reached  and 
'one  wonders  what  can  happen  to  brin 
ho  curtain  down.    Each  of  the  tnrec 
'gcst  a  possible  ending,  the  curiam 
cscending  half-way  at  each  prelimi- 
naiy  trik"  and  coming  down  ^ith  a  ven- 
geance wiien  Turai,  the  "aster  p  ays  a 
trump  card.    In  spite  of  a    t^^s  the 
second  act  is  recognizably  weak,  -True, 
we  may  credit  the  author  with  honest 
mtenUbn  to  satire  the  usual  m  theatie 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  people  who 
i  took  cross-eyed  too  much  may  get  that 

*'''The  device  of  the  play  within  the 
!  niav     when    Ilona    and    Almady  go 
'through  the  rehearsal  which  calms  the 
i  breast  of  the  young  musician,  is  ad- 
mirably handled,  and  the  btisiness  o 
I  the  peach,  which  Almady  strokes  and 
adores  instead  of  Ilona,  scores  heavily. 
I  The  whole  play  rests,  of  course,  on 
1  Turai    inspired  fixer  of  troubles  and 
Idomirlator  of  the  fates  of  his  compan- 
"ms.   It  is  taken  by  Mr.  Blmn  with  hi. 
usual  smooth  and  triumphant  epcj,i\e- 
ness.   x^U  other  parts  are  well  taken. 
Probably  the  best  light  play  of  the  sea- 
on.  H.  r. 


'GARDEN  OF  EDEN' 

"The  Garden  of  Eden,"  a  film  come- 
dy-drama, starring  Corinne  Griffith, 
based  on  the  play  by  Rudolph  Bernauer 
and  Rudolph  Osterreicher,  directed  by 
Lewis  Milestone  and  presented  at  the 
State  Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

Toni   LeBnm  Corinne,  Griffith 

Ropa    Ijouise  Dresser 

Henry  von  Ge.ssmgr  Lt>weU  Sherman 

Madame   Bauer  Mande  George 

Riehard  Dunonl  Charles  Ray 

It  matters  little  which  kind  of  fauna 
Miss  Griffith  is  compared  with  orchids 
or  other  garnishes,  she  is  a  woman  who 
photographs  well.  On  the  moving  pic- 
ture screen  she  is  beautiful. 

The  present  picture  is  Miss  Griffith's 
only  United  Artists  venture.  The  plaji 
:rom  which  it  is  adapted  she  saw  last 
summer  while  abroad  and,  struck  with 
its  possibilities  for  the  screen,  she  ob- 
tained the  rights.  It  is  amusingly  han- 
r.led  but  one  cannot  resist  wondering 
,  hat  the  play  is  like.  The  cloth  from  1 
',vhich  the  plot  is  woven  is  thin. 

Credit  for  the  film's  interesting  treat- 
ment sliould,  therefore,  go  to  the  di- 
rector. He  has  kepi  his  characters 
'noving  in  ways  which  are  not  arid 
-'•ms  — ■<flvelone<i  bis 


Maughan  sang  last  night,  among 
others,  an  "innocent  song,"  which  she 
remarked  she  was  able  to  do  becau.se 
she  "had  such  a  good  memory. 

Miss  White  and  Mr.  Tierney  were 
very  funny.  The  latter  proved  con- 
clusively to  the  audience  that  some- 
body had  stolen  his  underwear.  Miss 
White  burlesqued  her  role  of  a  little 
girl  delightfully.  As  an  added  attrac- 
tion, they  poured  real  water  into  real 
brown  derbies.  Perhaps  these  items 
show  how  delirious  their  act  wa.s. 

Also  on  the  bill  was  Vanessi,  who  has 
danced  her  way  through  many  a  Win-, 
ter  Garden  show.  She  was  accompan- 
ied last  evening  by  one  Sonny  hmes. 
a  youngster  with  long  hair  and  supple 
limbs,  and  the  three  Gamble  boys  who 
energeticallv  supplied  the  want  of  a' 
complete  .iazz  band.  Miss  Vanessis 
presentations  was  received  by  the  aud- 
ience with  much  applause. 

Then  there  were  Nellie  Arnaut  and 
Brothers,  acrobatic  violinists;  Ernest 
Hiatt.  who  had  apparently  learned 
most  of  th^  Boston  street  directory  by 
heart,  and  an  act  entitled  'Spain. 
A  Japanese  balancing  act.  better  than 
usual,  and  some  whirlwind  roller-skat- 
ers completed  the  vaudeville.  The  Pathe 
News  showed  most  vividly  the  accident 
which  caused  the  death  of  Lockhart. 
the  automobile  racer,  at  Daytona  Beach. 

PIERIAN^SODALITY 

Nicolas  Slonimsky.  the  conductor  of 
the  Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  arranged  an  unusual  pro- 
gram for  the  Sodality's  concert  tonight 
in  Jordan  hall.  Mozart  Serenade  No.  3 
(K  185).  Mendelssohn,  overture  to 
"Pingal's  Cave."  Schumann,  piano  con- 
certo—First movement  fRosita  Escalona. 
pianisU;  Wladigerow.  Cares.^es,  op,  9  No 
4  Korncold.  prelude  and  Serenade. 
Achron,  Moods,  op.  32,  Reger.  Humor- 
esque  op.  36.  Mahler,  or  youth  from 
"Songs  of  the  Earth,  l^ft-.  Slomin.sk- 
says  the  music  by  Mozart.  Korngold, 
Achron,  Reger  and  Mahler  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston; 
"Caresses"  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States.  Partcho  Wladigerow  is  a 
Bulgarian  composer  who  was  born  in 
1898.  He  has  composed  an  opera,  a 
viol-  concerto,  and  many  piano  and  or-i 
chestral  pieces.  Mozart's  Serenade  for 
2  oboes.  2  flutes  in  the  andante.  2 
horns  2  trombones  and  strings  was 
written  at  Vienna  in  the  summer  of 
r,73,  when  Mozart  was  17  years  old. 
It  was  ordered  by  youns  Andretter  of 
Salzburg  for  the  celebration  of  his  ap- 
proaching marriage.  It  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  Haydn,  'but  show's  also  Italian 
influence,  and  is  noteworthy  also  for  the 
importance  given  the  wind  instruments. 
Three  of  the  five  movements  will  be 
performed 


at  the  theatre. 


He  fflfes  his  brasses  "smnig.  Most 
people  do,  however,  so  those  who  do 
not  must  needs  possess  their  souls  m 
patience  till  the  fashion  turns.  Loud 
brasses  apart,  though,  he  is  all  for  fine 
tone,  and  he  is  blessed  in  his  solo 
plavers  from  Mr.  Theodorowicz  down. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Casella 
did  some  beautiful  things,  notably  the 
transition  from  Beethoven's  introduc- 
tion to  the  allegro.  Contrasting  epi- 
sodes indeed,  he  held  together  witn 
singular  .skill— behold  the  value  of  a 
sensitive  feeling  for  music's  rhythmic 

^°Ail  power  to  Mr.  Casella  1  Holdins 
with  good  music,  he  recognizes  that 
good  music  does  not  mean  dull  music 
or  far-fetched.  And  he  knows  how  to 
play  it;  given  a  few  days'  time,  beyond 
a  doubt  he  will  do  finer  work  than  he 
I  did  last  night.  R-  G. 

'hearToffollTes 
girl'  opens  here 

"The  Heart  of  a  Follies  Girl,"  star- 
ring Billie  Dove,  opened  at  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Olympia  Theatre  Sunday, 
It  is  a  rare  picture  that  combines  gay, 
colorful  atmosphere  with  a  powerful 
dramatic  plot. 

Billie  Dove  has  the  leading  role.  Her 
charm  and  acting  ability  were  never  so 

effectively  exhibited,  and  Larry  Kent. 

Lowell  Sherman,  Mildred  Hams  and 

Clarissa  Selwynne  have  excellent  roles, 

well  portrayed. 

Scenes  of  the  Follies  show.  backsUge. 

in  the  dressing  rooms,  and  cafes  and 

apartments  are  shown.  "The  Heart  of  a 
j  Follies  Girl"  is  based  on  Adela  Rogers 

St.  John's  magazine  story  of  the  same 
*  titie_;  .  

ESTHER  RALSTON 
AT  KEITH-ALBEE 


■•something  Always  Happens, 


a  film 


was  about  but  not  unui  i-iic  '"-'^   "someining  — Tjoiitnn 

did  inany  in  the  audience  guef  thd  ^t^^ring  Esther  Ralston 

endiil^    The  play  will  be  seen  all  week)  Keith-Albee  Boston 


r^rSnLTatthcKeith-AlbeeBosUnii 
Theatre.   The  rest  of  the  cast  include 
Neil  Hamilton,  Sojin.  Lawrence  Giant 


"RUCK  PRIVATES"  AT  xia.........   

^rOILAY  SQ.  OLYMPIA  and  Roscoe  Karns.  Prank  Tuttle  di 
btUl^i^Al  ^  I  ^^^^^^  script. 

Lva  DC  Putti,  Malcolm  McGregor  Are  ter,  ^Pj^^  -higi  ,has^  ?ound 

Featured  i      be° Vcognl^ed,  Sut  one  which  has 


A  new  universal  photoplay  is  being 
A  new         scoUay  Square  Olympia. 
shown  at  the  ^eoiidy     y  Malcoliri 

Tg^ainsf  Ure  banks  of  the  Rhine  near 
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doen,  Rossini;   o^eituie  to  ^ 
NO.     3,      ^«thoven^  Pa^fic^^^^ 

Honegger;   -The  So\"'"Ma=chere."  in- 
Dukas;  overture  to    Le  Ma.cn  ^^^^^ 
termezzo  from    C^valler^a  K 
Mascagm;  I^^')       nuddink  hes  in  the 

floor.     What  is  mo/e  to  ^^l  ^^^^^ 
people  applauded  what  tney  nectiu 
genuine  enthusiasm. 

lehfose^^/^;  y^-^^^ 

relish  the  best  of  J""sic  p^ 

it  IS   Pevfovmed   wi  h   sorne       ^  ^^^i 

1  gusto,  quite  /sj^f ^^'''^knows  further- , 

so  good,  and  wel    he  Know  t; 

more,  that  neiihei  he  nor  "  jj^ts, 

forces  can    cojnpe*.e    with  n  ^^.^^ 

^^^-f^^ri^irUasthem^in 

plenty.  Last  h'f„t^,^,%tdde  and  swell 
thoven  march  Hande  sr,  ^.^ 


.''oornre^Sin?  thrill,  and  stops, 
good   comedy-until   the  final 


sure, 
it  is 


HOLLIS-"The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  with  Mrs.  Fiske,  Otis 
Skinner  and  Henrietta  Crosman  in 
principal  roles.   Last  week. 

MAJESTIC-"Good  News,  col- 
legiate musical  comedy.  Seventh 

'''Plymouth  -  "The  squaii." 

melodrama  by  Jean  Bart,  starring 
Blanche  Yurka.  „ 
TREMONT  -  "Hit  the  Deck. 
Vincent  Youmans's  musical  com- 
edy with  Louise  Groody,  Donald 
Brian  and  Stella  Mayhew.  Last 

^' COPLEY— "The  Wrecker,"  thrill- 
ing melodrama  by  Arnold  Ridley 
author  of  "The  Ghost  Tram. 
Eighth  week. 


lean  Jacques  Brousson,  the  dis- 
chfrged  secretary  of  Anatole  France  , 
hSg  won  an  unenviable  reputation 
by  his  malicious  and  mendacious  boo-csj 
about  his  great  master,  now  amiounces 
with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  his  "discov- 
ery" that  Balzac  was        >nven^r  of 

rencrtoir^M^i^oVUS. 

r^^a^^MeSLinde^^sne^. 
4?S^nough-("assez%ilus''Moun- 

^'il^''Br™°is- a  belated  discoverer. 
T^e  q^uotS  from.  Balzac's  novel  -s 
found  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Mihtai,^ 


moven  march,  Hanae.  s.,..  'LlXxdi^vs'  S^^^^^ 

Wagner  yell  and  ^hout.  mow  ^^^^^         ^°J'^\°Q,fi     Maurice  Barres 

Hoiiegger's  locomotive  t.^  by  Lai-°««f,%  "  lord  in  the  same  year. 

^^Xe^^^^  '^'^  ira!s''o°"^c""AX?is^o  smith's  ^;He^ 

Words_Self-Dehne4  _0  WKM 


Mr  Casella 

0 


iicri  ,  1  iiuoi.uioii  iiiuii  Muiuunii  ■, 
■Modem  Language  Notes'  (1917).  The 
latter  siicaks  of  "the  Poilu  without  hair," 
refcrriiiR  to  the  beardless  and  brave 
soldiers  at  the  front.  MarinorU  writes: 
"Aceorcimg  to  Balzac  'poilu'  signifies  the 
quintessence  of  boldness,  energy,  reso- 
lution." 

This  reminds  us  that  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  have  added  to  their  Beacon 
Library  of  Fiction  Classics,  Balza*'^ 
'Magic  Skin"  and  "Cousin  Bette"  as 
well  a.s  Hugo's  "Ninety-Three"  and 
Daudei  s  "Letters  from  My  Mill."  "The 
Magic  Skin"  contains  a  long  essay  on 
the  novel  by  George  Frederic  Parsons 
which  is  really  a  study  of  Balzac's  pur- 
pose in  writing  his  great  "Comedie  Ha- 
maine."  Parsons  classes  "The  Mag'c 
Skin"  with  "Louis  Lambert"  and  "Sera- 
phita,"  though  in  the  first  of  the  three 
the  reader  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
Balzac's  pliilosophy;  the  novel  "was 
intended  t  show  society  at  large  a  prey 
to  the  same  impotence  which  devours 
Raphael,  and  agonizing  under  the  same 
real  wretchedness,  springing  from  the 
same  fierceness  of  desire,  and  disguised 
by  the  same  external  brilliancy,  which 
in  the  extant  work  are  illustrated  in 
their  relation  to  individualism." 

The  translation  of  Balzac's  novels^ 
now  reprinted  with  illustrations,  is  Kath-i 
arine  Prescott  Wormeley's.  She  oncer" 
told  us  that  when  she  translated  BalzacI 
for  Roberts  Brothers  those  publishers 
obliged  her  to  soften  certain  passages 
and  omit  others,  much  to  her  disgust. 
Take,  for  example,  the  description  of 
Valerie  Marneffe's  horrible  death  in 
"Cousin  Bette."  'What  does  'Valerie  say: 
"Now  I  can  please  only  God!  I'm  going 
to  try  to  reconcile  myself  with  him,  itj 
will  be  my  last  coquetry.  Yes,  it  is  I 
necessary  that  I  "fasse  le  bon  Dieu.'"l 
How  was  Miss  Wormeley  forced  to  trans- 
late these  last  words  put  by  Balzac  in 
italics?  "Let  me  strive  to  make  my 
peace  with  him — it  is  my  last  seduc- 
tion." That's  all.  The  whole  force  is 
destroyed.  Compare  Henley,  who,  by  the 
way,  misquotes  the  original  phrase:  "His 
Marnefle,  in  whom  is  incarnated  the  in- 
stinct and  the  science  of  sexual  corrup- 
tion, is  Hulot's  Cleopatra,  and  only  dies 
because  'elle  va  faire  le  bon  Dieu'— as 
who  should  say  'to  mash  the  Old  Man.'  " 

It  is  pernaps  needless  to  add  that 
Roberts  Brothers,  good  squeamish  souls, 
did  not  allow  Miss  'Wormeley  to  translate 
Balzac's  "Girl  with  the  Golden  Eyes," 
a  story  that  should  be  put  on  the  shelf 
with  Belot's  "Mademoiselle  Giraud  Ma 
Femme,"  the  play,  "The  Prisoner,"  and 
the  life  of  Albertine  as  related  by  Mar- 
cel Proust. 

Hugo's  "Ninety-Three" — what  a  great 
novel  it  is  in  spite  of  its  evident  extrava- 
gancies and  faults!  Robert  LoUis  Ste- 
venson would  not  believe  that  they 
ceased  to  steer  the  corvette  while  the 
gun  was  loose.  He  would  not  accept  the 
tocsin  scene,  nor  the  chapter  in  which 
Lantenac  and  Halmalho  are  alone  to- 
gether in  the  boat:  "They  would  have 
been  swamped  thirty  times  over  during 
the  course  of  Lantenac's  harangue"; 
but  how  justly  enthusiastic  is  Steven- 
son over  the  episode  of  the  mother  and 
children;  the  passage  on  La  Vendee; 
the  chapter  "A  Healed  Breast,  but  a 
Bleeding  Heart":  "full  of  the  very  stuff 
of  true  tragedy,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  the  humors  of  the 
three  children  on  the  day  before  the 
assault." 

■Was  Stevenson  himself  free  from  ex- 
travagancies in  his  novels?  Marcel 
Schwob,  a  warm  admirer  of  Stevenson, 
speaking  of  the  romanticism  in  the 
latter's  "realism,"  thought  that  he 
looked  at  things  orUy  with  the  eyes  of 
his  imagination.  "No  man  has  a  face 
like  a  ham;  the  sparkling  of  Alan 
Breck's  silver  butt<3ns  v/hen  he  leaped 
on  David  Balfour's  vessel  is  highly  im- 
probable .  .  ,  Can  any  one  believe  | 
that  Cassilis,  in  'The  Pavilion  on  the 
Links.'  could  have  seen  moonlight  in  the 
eyeballs  of  a  man  'though  he  was  a 
good  many  yards  distant'?"  Stevenson 
speaks  of  the  impracticable  thing  that 
Alison  is  m.ade  to  do  in  "The  Master  of 
Ballantrae":  "She  spied  the  sword, 
picked  it  up  .  .  .  and  thrust  it  to 
the  hilt  into  the  frozen  ground." 

Victor  Hugo  said  defiantly  that  he  ac- 
cepted Shakespeare  "in  bulk."  Can  we 
not  say  the  same  of  Hugo  the  novelist? 
What   matter   the   amusing  blunders 
,  about  English  laws,  customs,  geography 
|  in  "The  Man  'Who  Laughs"?  One  may 
rejoice  in  Hugo's  wildness  and  Olympian 
[■-disregard  of  facts  and  possibilities  as 
'  in  Stevenson's  imaginative  "realism." 
Reali.sm  without  poetic  extravagance  is 
as  a  catalogue,  not  annotated,  or  a  Re- 
port of  the  Patent  Office. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  Alphonse  Daudet 
Will  be  remembered  by  his  "Tartarin," 
!  his  reminiscences  of  the  literary  life  in 
Paris  and  of  artists'  wives,  and  above 
all  by  his  "Letters  from  My  Mill"  rather 
thar,  nv  his  earUer  novels  in  which  he 
influence  of  Dickens;  by  the 


is  a'  sort  o: 

whiiung  alleclation,  or  a  bitterness,  a.s 
in  "The  Immortal,"  which  makes  one 
think  that  In  spite  of  all  his  protests  to 
the  contrary  Daudet  would  gladly  have 
'had  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy? 
"L'Arlesienne"  -should  survive;  "Sapho" 
may  .still  be  read  on  account  of  the  fool- 
ish, unwarranted  scandal  a.ssociated  with 

'"  The  finer  Daudet  is  In  these  "Letters 
from  My  Mill"— the  descriptions  of  land- 
.scapes,  the  legends,  simple  talcs,  all 
graceful  in  the  manner  of  narration, 
ringing  true,  for  Daudet  loved  his  Pro- 
vence passionately  and  knew  its  people. 
In  "Numa  Roumestan"  thi.s  love  served 
him  well;  when  he  came  to  write  of 
Parisian  life  and  intrigues  he  was  as  a 
RtranBer.  and  in  these  romances  be  is 
no  lorrper  subtly  simple,  artistically 
frank  Ho  created  one  lastmg  character, 
Tartarin,  who  is  even  to  the  foreigner 
as  real  as  Babbitt,  though  at  heart  a 
finer  man,  lovable  when  he  is  most  a 
braggart  And  if  Daudet  rejoiced  m  the 
exuberance  of  this  hero,  he  could  even 
in  his  later  days  when  his  physical  suf- 
fering was  intense  publish  a  searching 
psychological  study,  "L'Evangeliste. '  If 
his  pity  for  the  humble  and  unhappy 
was  tainted  -with  literary  sobbing  he 
could  be  humorous  in  the  grand  Dicken- 
.sian  manner,  as  when  he  brought  out 
iDelobelle,  the  type  of  actor  who  is  by 
no  means  extinct. 

PIERIAN  SODALin 

The  Harvard  University  Orchestra,  | 
more  widely  known  as  the  Pierian 
Sodality,  gave  a  concert  last  night  In 
Jordan  hall.  Here  Is  the  program: 
Serenade,  No.  3  in  D  major,  Mozart; 
Fingal's  Cave,  Mendelssohn;  concerto 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  first  move- 
ment, Schumann;  Caresses,  Wladigeroff ; 
Moods,  Akhron;  serenade  and  intermez- 
zo, Korngold;  Humoresque,  Reger;  On  ^ 
Youth,  Gustav  Mahler. 

■With  the  exception  of  Mendelssohn's 
overture  and  the  Schumann  concerto, 
everything  on  this  program  was  new  to 
Boston.   Mr.  Slonimsky,  the  conductor, 
does  love,  no  doubt  of  it,  novelty.  Prob-  i 
ably,  too,  he  is  shrewd.    So  much,  in-  | 
deed,  that  is  all  brand  new,  hardly ' 
makes  for  an  attractive  concert.  The 
Pierian  players,  however,  presumably 
play,  the  winter  through,  for  their  own 
pleasure.    If  so,  the  guess  is  safe  that 
Mr.  Slonimsky  has  given  them  a  grand 
time  the  present  academic  year. 

The  work  they  must  have  done  mere- 
ly to  learn  the  notes  of  their  new  music 
most  likely  proved  of  absorbing  interest. 
Fun  they  must  have  had  when  Mr. 
Slonimsky,  at  his  best  in  that  type  of 
composition,  called  for  all  they  could 
give  to  heighten  the  instrumental  color, 
to  make  a  tune  tell. 

For  it  is  tuneful  in  its  own  up-to- 
date  way,'  the  most  of  last  night's  new 
music.  'The  Bulgarian  "Caresses,"  for 
instance,  rejoices  in  a  tune  suggestive, 
to  those  no  longer  young,  of  the 
"Stephanie  Gavotte"  by  one  Czibulka. 
And  there  is  sentiment  to  spare  in  some 
of  Mr.  Slonimsky 's  finds:  those  same 
Bulgarian  "Caresses"  languish  under  a 
load  of  it. 

A  wise  young  man.  in  truth,  is  Mr. 
Slonimsky.  For  music  of  melody,  senti- 
ment and  color,  with  the  distinction  that 
comes  of  modernity  thrown  in — well  he 
knows  he  can  infuse  his  players  with 
ardor.  Of  these  pieces  they  made  very 
good  work. 

Finer  work  Miss  Rosita  Escalona,  a 
very  young  pianist,  made  of  the  concerto. 
Evidently,  a  most  musical  person,  she 
played  charmingly,  with  a  touch  de- 
lightful to  hear,  with  technique  ex- 
tremely neat,  with  a  lack  of  showiness 
a  treat  to  see.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
hear  her  again.  R.  R.  G. 

ar 


.jome."     Olfl  Tb( emyenov  'h: 
vldcd  for  hiS  family,  removed  n.'   n  - 
|ces8lty  for  drudgery,  educated  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  finds  the  resulting  rest- 
jlessncM,  the  perpetual  striving  after  a  | 
more  intangible  form  of  content  than 
filling  the  belly,  on  the  part  of  his , 
allotment  of  the  younger  generation,  ■ 
absolutely  beyond  his  .comprehension. 

The  daughter  Tatiana  is  a  school ' 
teacher.  "So  tired,"  life  stretches  flat; 
and  drab  about  her  with  her  only 
reaching  toward  vividness  a  foster 
brother  who  obviously  cannot  love  her. 
■Why  should  this  be?  She  has  a  warm 
house,  good  clothes,  even  a  piano,  she 
has  been  raised  to  the  fortunate  caste 
who  need  never  worry  about  the  where- 
abouts of  the  next  meal.  Old  Bezse- 
myenov  cannot  understand. 

Piotr,  the  son,  come  home  dissatisfied 
with  the  ways  of  the  university,  is  fast 
falling  beneath  the  spell  of  a  blooming 
black-eyed  widow,  whose  blue  organdie 
waists  and  flowered  skirts,  coral  beads 
and  brilliant  combs,  provide  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  prevailing  tones  of  black 
and  gray  in  the  Russian  middleclass  at- 
tire but  the  fact  remains  that  Helena 
is  a  ftttle  old  for  Piotr.  Nil,  the  adopted 
son  should  love  Tatiana,  but  intends  to 
mai'ry  a  little  blonde  servant  maid.  The 
times  are  out  of  joint. 

The  old  man  explodes.  Recrimina- 
'tion  follows  recrimination,  scene  treads 
on  scene.  In  various  keys,  treble  and 
bass  we  are  informed  of  the  excruciating 
dulness  of  life  in  this  particular  Russian 
village,  but  Ufe  in  the  Bezsemynov  fam- 
ily runs  the  scale  of  hysteria  before  our 
eyes.  The  old  man  wears  his  emo- 
tions out  over  the  cruelty  and  impu- 
dence of  his  sons.  They  sit  abashed 
over  the  stew  and  boiled  potatoes  and 
he  shrieks  "why  are  you  always  so 
sullen'"  Climax  and  high  C  with 
Tatiana  taking  poison  for  love. 
Schrechlich  is  a  word  often  heard  m 
act  three,  gasped,  moaned,  sung,  and 
it  is  truly  descriptive. 

Through  the  boredom,  the  linnolfi.'"' 

inertia,  the  bitter  old  struggle  of 
crabbed  age  and  youth,  moves  the  fig- 
ure of  Tetyerer,  the  singer.  Drunkard 
and  philosopher,  he  has  cast  aside 
middleclass  modes  of  thought  and  liv- 
ing. Maurice  Schwartz  makes  of  mm 
an  always  welcome  inierruption  to  the 
action  of  the  drama. 

R.  H.  O. 


ill 


"MidHTe    Class  People^ 
Grand  Opera  House 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "Middle 
Class  People,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by 
Maxim  Gorky,  directed  by  Maurice 
Schwartz.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Vastly  Bezsemyenov,   a  wealthy  maii.... 

  ■W'olt  Goldfaden 

Akiilina.'  liis  wife  Bina  Abramovitch 

Piotr,  their  son,  formerly  a  student.... 

 Lazar  Freed 

Tatiana.'  their  daughter,  a  school  teacher. 

  Anna  Appel 

Nil.'  'brought  up  by  the  Bezsem.ypnoys  . 

  Morris  Silberkasten 

Helena  Nikolaevna.  a  widow  Bertha  Gerstiii 
Pertchikhin.   a  dealer  in   birds..   ...  ... 

.    Abraham  Teitelbaiim 

Polia.    iiis   daug-hter   Anna  TeUelbaum 

Tetverev.    a    singer   Mininrr-  Schwartz 

Shishkui.   a  stnrtent   .Jii' i.'i  Goldstein 

Tzvetayeva.  a  teacher.  ,     .      Mm.vri  Radina 

Stenanida.   a  cook  Henrietta  Sclmitzcr 

The    doctor  Morris  Slrassberg- 

Maurice  Schwartz's  players  set  this 
middle  class  Russian  household  in  an 
atmosphere  of  "what  does  it  all  mat- 
ter?" so  dense  that  a  yawn  in  the 
audience  becomes  a  tribute  instead  of 
an  insult.    Here  we  see  a  ■■comfortable 


"Mademoiselle  de  Seigliere" 
H^,.'^  Performed  y 

FINE  ARTS  THEATRE— "Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Seigliere,"  a  play  in  four  act*, 
by  Jules  Sandeau.  The  cast: 

Lp  Maroiiis  de  la  Seigliere   _      ,     _    ,  , 
MM  Ernest  Perrin  du  Theatre  des  varletei 

Destoiirnelles  William  B.  Cowen,  Jr. 

Bernard  Stamply   ...E.mlen  P.  Ettins 

Baoul  de  Vaubert  Franci?  G.  Shaw  Jr. 

Jasmin  William  D.  Carter 

La  Baronne  de  Vaubert  T.,r™.n 
Miles.  Elizabeth  Lyman 
Helene  Alison  Hardy 

How  pleasant  it  is  in  this  thoroughly 
disillusioned  age  to  come  once  and  agalr 
upon  a  play  that  makes  plausible  the 
existence  of  nobility  and  disinterested 
generosity.  For  a  time  last  night  It 
seemed  as  though  we  were  to  be  treated 
to  another  exposition  of  the  virtues  of 
ithe  poor  and  the  vices  of  the  rich,  but 
it  was  not  to  be.  To  be  sure  the  hero 
is  of  humble  birth  and  the  heroine  of 
noble  parentage,  but  they  are  both  un- 
utterably pure;  and  if  the  truth  must 
be  told  there  was  no  one  to  hiss,  -rne 
Marquis  de  Segliere,  father  of  the 
charming  Helene,  was  quite  understarid- 
able  in  his  hatred  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
acceptance  o  fwealth  and  privilege  as 
his  just  due.  The  Baronne  de  Vaubert 
perhaps  overscheming  was,  after  all, 
trying  to  help  her  son  to  a  wealthy 
marriage,  and  Destournelles  could  be 
excused  on  the  ground  of  seekingre- 
venge  for  insulting  treatment.  They 
were  all  entertaining,  unreal,  but  most 
delightful.  „  4. 

Jules  Sandeau,  once  a  collaborator 
with  George  Sand,  preferred  simple 
plots  about  everyday  people.  If  his  char- 
acters sepm  scarcely  to  be  simple,  at 
least  they  act  on  natural  Impulse— love, 
hate,  pride,  greed  ana  generosity— wit.h- 
out  complexes  or  after-thoughts..  The 
battle  for  the  estates  of  the  marqms  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  is  interesting 
enough  to  hold  the  attention,  without 
IS^espedal  strain  on  the  emotior^^ 
of  course  it  ended  as  it  alway.  must  m 
fairy  tales,  with  everyone  pleased,  or  at 
least  no  one  really  Injured. 

Of  the  actors  the  most  notable  was 
M  Ernit  Perrin  of  the  Theatre  des 
Varietes.  He  made  the  marquis  a  most 
iifPl  ke  nerson— choleric,  proud,  affec- 
tionate, ?naranc.  :ago°f.  hunter  and 
a  DOor  intriguer,  aristocratic  to  ms  nn 
ge?  t°ps,  yet  able  to  recognize  virtues  in 
f  man  below  his  station.  Miss  AUson 
Hardy  was  a  charmingly  gracious  and 
unaffected  Helene.  e.Li.  n. 


The  story  of  Daedalus,  the  expert  fly- 
ing man,  who,  weary  of  Crete,  invented 
a  new  art  and  submitted  nature  to  new 
laws.  Is  known  to  all.  'Waxing  feathers 
to  a  cloth  about  him.  he  flew  gayly— 
gayly  until  his  foolish  son,  Icarus,  not 
having  provided  himself  with  a  para- 
chute, fell  and  was  drowned.  At  any 
rate,  Daedalus  flew,  passing  Delos,  Paros, 
Samos,  Lebynthos  and  Calyme  until  he 
descended  on  Sicily.  The  story  is  told 
at  length  in  the  mellifluous  Latin  of 
P.  Ovidius  Naso, 

But  neither  Ovid  nor  any  com- 
mentator tells  us  how  Daedalus  was  re- 
ceived at  the  landing  place.  'Was  there 
a  tumultuous  throng  wildly  shouting 
prai.se  and  wonder?  Were  banners  flap- 
ping, bells  ringing,  brass  bands  shatter- 
ing the  sky?  'Were  the  streets  of  the 
city  cluttered  with  tributary  paper? 
■Was  he  a  first-page  story,  or  was  there 
merely  this  laconic  announcement  on 
an  inside  sheet:  "Arrived  yesterday 
afternoon,  M.  Daedalus,  from  Crete?' 
Or  did  the  fate  of  Icarus  quench  popu- 
lar rejoicing?  ,  ,  , 
But  was  the  intrepid,  ingenious,  aged 
Daedalus  the  first  to  soar  in  air?  How 
about  Elijah? 

Perhaps  we  have  told  before  this  the 
story  of  gignor  J.  B.  Dante,  a  native  of 
Perugia,  but  the  story  at  this  time  will 
bear  repetition,  especially  as  the  tele  is 
told  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle  as 
translated  in  folio  by  the  Reverend 
Mes.srs.  John  Peter  Bernard  and  Thomas 
Birch,  Mr.  John  Lockman  and  other 
hands.  (Bayle,  like  the  Burton  of  "The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  should  be  read 
only  in  a  folio  edition.)  This  Dante  was 
an  excellent  mathematician. 

"One  of  nis  most  subtle  Inventions 
was  to  make  a.  pair  of  wings  so  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  weight  of  his  body, 
that  he  made  use  of  them  to  fly  with. 
He  made  the  experiment  of  It  several 
times  (A)  over  the  lake  of  Trasimenus, 
and  with  guch  success  that  it  inspired 
him  with  the  boldness  to  divert  the 
whole  city  of  Perugia  with  the  sight. 
The  time  he  pitched  upon  was  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  marriage  of  Bartholomew 
d'Alviano  with  the  sister  of  John  Paul 
Baglioni.  'When  the  crowd  of  spectators 
was  assembled  in  the  great  square,  be- 
hold, our  Dante  at  once  shooting  from 
the  highest  place  of  the  city  appeared 
all  covered  with  feathers,  and  moving 
two  large  wings  in  the  midst  of  the  air. 
He  directed  his  flight  over  the  square, 
and  struck  the  people  with  admiration. 
.Unfortunately  tne  iron  with  which  he 
managed  one  of  his  wings  broke;  and 
then,  not  being  able  to  balance  the 
weight  of  his  body,  he  fell  on  the  Church 
lot:  Our  Lady,  and  broke  his  thigh.  It 
I  was  set  by  the  chirurgeons,  and  he  was 
'afterwards  invited  to  profess  the  mathe- 
matics at  Venice.  He  died  of  sickness 
before  he  was  40  years  old.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  why  he  was  surnamed  Dae- 
dalus. This  is  the  story  of  the  intrepid 
Dante  who  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  15th  century. 

"A.  I  fancy  several  of  my  readers 
will  believe  nothing  of  it:  Yet  it  is  a 
thing,  as  is  said,  which  has  been  prac- 
tised in  other  places.  See  the  last  Jour- 
nal des  Savans  of  the  year  1678." 


THOMPSON'S  SPA 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Hail,  gastronomic  clearing  house  su- 
preme ! 

Attuned  to  newsboys'  shoiitlitg  oii~T.it4- 
Row; 

Where  famished  clerks  and  bankers 
daily  go 

To  feast  on  apple  pies  of  'which  men 
dream, 

To  dine  on  beans  ambrosial,  and  crisp 

rolls 

That  come  from  Philadelphia  by  ex- 
press, 

To  quaff  the  piping  coffee  that  can  bless 
And  warm  the  inner  man  from  crown 
to  soles: 

Behold  odd-mannered  Boston  perched 

on  stools,  , 
Confronting  pretty  girls  Immaculate, 
Though  repartee  rings  out,  decorum 

rules. 

As    well-filled    mouths    can  scarce 

Since  Young's  has  foundered,  gone  like 

All    shipwrecked  '  lunchers    cling  to 
Thompson's  Spa.  'W.  L.  G. 

FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
PARADER  BORN 

"American,  real  name  Ahasuerus 
Jones,  descendant  of  Davy,  born  in 
Munschausen;  brought  up  on  a  strictly 
wet  diet;  at  the  age  of  16  (or  was  it  17?) 
invented  wireless  hair-pins;  amassed  a 
fortune  in  six  months;  got  rid  of  it  in 
two— retired  to  the  Home  for  Indignant 
Orphans  (or  was  It  'Indigent'?  Aye, 
'Indigent'  is  the  word);  snatched 
I  from  this  retreat  by  a  firm  of  book 
publishers;  ordered  by  them  to  South 
American  jungles  to  pull  the  legs  of 
irfi^pnture  fans,  sent  publishers  thou- 
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<snds  of  dollars  worth  of  puUmgs;  met 
Roosevelt  just  after  he  lost  river;  told 
him  many  good  stories,  which  he  ex- 
purgated and  distributed. 

"Stayed  in  jungles  several  years;  made 
king  by  each  native  tribe;  walked  across 
country  to  Andes  mountains;  climbed 
Andes;"  slid  down  western  slope;  landed 
on  deck  of  British  ship  lying  in  harbor: 
at  once  began  my  book,  'The  Descent  of 
Man';  book  became  best  seller;  barred 
from  schools,  libraries  and  bookstores  of 
Chicago  because  written  on  a  British 
ship;  letter  received  from  B.  B.  T.  ex- 
pressing regret,  but  the  United  States 
must  be  upheld;  sold  the  letter  for  enor- 
mous sum;  forget  how  much;  photo- 
graphs of  blisters  on  my  hands  had 
tremendous  sale;  income  now  $10,000  a 

1  ^'  Preparing  to  visit  England  fland  of 
best  cellars),  with  a  keeper;  while  there 
shall  begin  second  volume  of  my  'Auto- 

I  biography.' " 

This  interestmg  summary  of  Mr. 
Born's  remarkably  vivid,  enthralling 
book,  was  dictated  by  him  to  Maibie  D. 
Luded  for  the  benefit  of  this  column  in 
The  Boston  Herald. 

"THE  DOPE  RI^Kl"? 

A.s  the  World  Wags; 

Two  or  three  years  ago  brief  dispatcher, 
began  to  appear  on  front  pages  report- 
ing resolutions  passed  by  obscure  clubs 
of  girls,  protesting  against  the  use  ot 
I  the  word  "flapper"  as  applied  to  young 
ladies  with  liberal  ideas.  The  resolutions 
'  suggested  that  we  designate  the  un- 
trammelled young  things  as  "moderns.  ' 
These  dispatches  went  the  rounds,  and 
were  carried  bv  hundreds  of  newspapers, 
while  a  few  inquiring  souls  wondered 
what  it  was  all  about.  Soon  a  new  film 
appeared,  starring  Colleen  Moore,  who 
had  been  widely  press-agented  as  "the 
original  flapper."  The  name  of  the  film, 
an  adaptation  of  Zangwill's  play,  was 
"We  Moderns."  . 

A  few  davs  ago  the  papers  carried 
stories  of  pencilled  threats  received  by 
Boston  publishers,  signed  "The  Dope 
Ring."  They  promised  dynamite  and 
death  to  the  publisher  who  ventured  to 
bring  out  a  book  concerning  the  west 
coast  dope  traffic.  They  seemed  a  bit  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  led  one  to  suspect 
that  an  author  was  seeking  to  create  an 
artificial  demand  for  his  book.  Then,  on 
Sunday,  a  story  appeared  statmg  thit 
one  Emile  Schnurmacher,,  editor  of  th.; 
Candy  Gazette,  a  weekly  trade  paper  i 
printed  in  New  York,  had  received  a 
imilar  letter,  signed  in  large  charac- 
»rs,  "The  Dope  Ring,"  and  bearing  a 
:  os'  Angeles  postmark.  Mr.  Schnur- 
macher was  mystified,  but  recalled  an 
article  in  his  journal  arguing  agamr-.t 
■•split  deliveries"  of  candy,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  dope  could  be  smuggled 
in'  that  way.  No  general  attention  was 
attracted  by  this  article,  but  it  might 
easily  have  been  picked  up  by  a  clipping 
bureau  paid  to  collect  anti-dope  mate- 
rial- ... 

"The  Dope  Ring"  would  make  a  good 
title  for  a  film.  H.  F.  M. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Atom  on  a  planet  spinning 

By  Incalculable  plan, 
I  walked  the  ways  that  had  beginning 

In  the  mind  of  man. 

I  rose  and  dressed  and  went  to  town, 

And  laughed  awhile,  and  wept, 
Came  home  again,  and  changed  my 
gown. 

And  soon  thereafter,  slept. 

I  flung  big  words  at  music,  art, 

Prated  somtewhat  of  labor. 
I  stilled  the  beating  of  my  heart, 

And  gossiped  with  my  neighbor. 

i  played  at  cards,  and  went  to  plays, 

And  liked  to  sing  and  dance, 
And  hoped  that  some  would  give  me 
praise, 

And  wished  to  go  to  France. 

I  read  about  the  latest  laws, 

And  made  plans  for  next  year  .  .  * 
;  Too  wisely  busy  thus,  to  pause 
i    And  think  the  world  quite  queer  .  .  . 
j  '  SHEILA  STUART. 

'  The  Glasgow  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  (April  20)  wrote; 
"News  reached  Glasgow  on  Tuesday  of 
the  death  in  the  United  States  of 
Madeleine  SYnith,  whose  trial  for  murder 
in  1857  created  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Great  Britain.  Sl^e  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  lover, 
Pierre  Emile  I'Angelier,  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  arsenic,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  being  'Not  Proven'." 

This  Madeleine  was  described  as  "a 
defiant  beauty  unabashed  by  the  ex- 
perience that  might  well  have  ravaged 
it."  Four  years  after  the  trial  she  mar- 
ried a  young  artist  in  London,  became 
a  Socialist  and  eventually  came  to  the 
United  States. 

Can  any  one  of  our  readers  tell  of 
her  adventures  in  this  country;  where 
she  lived;  where  she  died? 


IS"  one  01  lour— «et  us  now  , 
fimous    women— supposed  by 
many  uithin  the  last  50-odd  years  to  ( 
have  poisoned  their  husbands  or  covers:  ; 
Beautiful  Florence  Bravo  (IS^B) ;  Afle- 
laide  Blanche  de  la  Tremouille  Bartlett 
(1886)-    Florence   Elizabeth  Maybrick 
(1889)— women  who  escaped  hanging. 
The  romantic  story  of  Mrs.  Bartlett  is 
told  by  William  Roughead  in  me 
Rebel  Earl  and  Other  Studies." 

Has  any  collector  in  Boston  a  copy  oi 
Madeleine    Smith's    love    letters  in 
which  she  dealt  very  fran'^ly  JJ''*1>,^^^  ! 
problems"?    The  book  was  pubtahed 
and  sold  at  a  high  price  In  Glasgow, 

MUSTARD  WITH  

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  negress  went  to  her  husband's 
physician  and  said;  "Doctah,  Ah's 
come  to  see  if  yo'  am  g^^ne  ^o  ordah 
Rastus  one  of  dem  mustard  plasters 

'^'•i"ttok,^Mandy.  perhaps  he'd  better 
have  one  more." 

-well,  he  says, to  ax  yo'  km  he  have 
a  slice  of  ham  wif  it,  'cause  it  s  mignty 
pow'ful  to  take  alone."  C.  u.  m. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  Edward 
B.  Briry's  artidle  In  your  column  about 
tlie  famous  old  ship  Cutty  Sark. 

The  picture  which  he  paints  of  ^he 
present  occupation  of  this  famous  old 
craft  is  consoling  when  compared  with 
the  fate  of  practically  all  of  the  exist- 
in"  American  square-riggers,  condemned 
to°pass  their  remaining  days  on  the  end 
of  a  tow  rope  hauling  coal  up  and  down 
the  coast.  The  doctor,  however,  is  in 
serious  error  since  the  Cutty  Sark  to 
which  he  rgfers  as  being  cut  down  to 
schooner  rig  and  still  sailing  the  seas  is 
not  the  Cutty  Sark  of  fame. 

The  original  Cutty  Sark  was  built  in 
1869  at  Dumbarton,  and  having  served 
many  years  in  the  Australian  and  far 
east  business,  was  only  a  short  time  ago 
bought  by  interested  people  and  made 
into  a  national  memorial,  being  perma- 
nently installed  in  the  port  of  Falmouth, 
Eng.,  where  she  is  open  to  inspection  by 
all  who  care  to  see  her.  t„„,v,i^v. 

The  vessel  of  the  same  name  to  which 
Dr   Brirv  refers,  is  a  small  schooner 
built  in  the  provinces  in  1920,  and,  ot 
course,  bears  no  relation  to  the  other, 
course,  oe       jj^j^^ig  liveRMORE. 

FLAT  HUNTING 

(A  conjugal  aside) 
The  bed  shuts  up  in  a  closet 
The  ironing  board  in  a  wall; 
Rubbish  you  simply  deposit 
In  a  jardiniere  in  the  hall. 
The  kitchen  shuts  up  in  a  cubby 
As  snug  as  the  blade  of  a  knife 
i    "And  all  would  be  jake,"  muses  hubby, 
"If  I  could  conventionally, 
Quite  unintentionally 
(Perhaps  providentiaUy) , 
Shut  up  the  wife."  ERNXE.. 

What  we're  waiting  for  is  a  moving 
picture  where  the  hero,  with  just  one 
minute  to  spare,  picks  up  the  telephone 
to  tell  the  warden  that  another  has 
confessed  and  that  the  doomed  man  is 
innocent,  and  gets  a  busy  signal.— N.  E. 
A.  Barbs.   

SOFT  SPEAKERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  present- 
aay  lecturers?"  queries  "M.  J.  C,"  who 
goes  on  to  state  that  there  was  never 
any  trouble  hearing  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Wendell  Phillips  and  other 
distinguished  orators  of  the  past. 
Doesn't  your  correspondent  answer  his 
own  question  with  the  words,  "distin- 
guished orators"?  Why  must  we  assume 
that  any  person  who  has  won  favor  by 
putting  words  on  paper,  swimming 
channels  or  tracking  leopards  to  their 
lairs  is  necessarily  a  master  of  platform 
technique.  True,  we  are  sometimes  mis- 
led, but  in  many  cases  all  well-informed 
persons  must  know  that  the  speaker  is 
attempting  something  outside  his  metier. 
And  when  we  gamble  on  his  audibility 
and  lose,  it  is  not  entirely  his  fault.  If 
you  paid  admission  to  see  Mussolini  play 
leapfrog,  and  he  did  it  badly,  you 
wouldn't  ask  for  your  money  back,  would 
you? 

In  many  cases  we  should  blame  those 
who  manage  the  "attractions."  When 
Margot  Asquith  came  to  Boston  and 
,  looked  at  Symphony  hall,  where  she  was 
I  to  speak  that  evening,  she  gasped  in 
'  dismay.  "How  can  they  ever  hear  me?" 
she  exclaimed.  Of  course,  Duse  knew 
that  a  theatre  smaller  than  the  Boston 
Opera  House  would  be  more  suitable 
for  Intimate  drama,  but  lier  managers 
had  done  a  little  figuring  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope.  The  lecturer  whose 
comparative  inaudibility  inspired  the 
present  discussion  held  forth  in  Jordan 
hall  which  was  little  more  than  half- 
filled  for  the  occasion.  How  much  more 
effective  he  would  have  been  in  a 
smaller  auditorium. 

If  we  have  learned  that  people  with 
ideas  are  not  always  table-thumping 
shouters,  that  is  something;  but  it  is 
only  half  the  battle.   There  will  always 


be  plaintive  cries  of  "Louder,  please.'  so 
long  we  invite  pleasant  conversa- 
tionalists to  speak  in  hippodromes. 

H.  F.  M. 

UP' TO  HIS  NAME 

(BanKor  Daily  News) 
Charles  Merrithew   entertained  the 
County  Hospital  Thursday  as  a  medical 
patient. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ■ 

I  see  where  Eleonora  Sears  walked  |i 
home  74  miles.   Gosh!  That  was  a  long  j 
walk,  but,  anyway,  she  is  still  a  good 
girl.  THE  PURPLE  PRINCE. 

'     Women  were  far  better  oft  when  they 
'  sat  up  in  a  tower  embroidering  beauti- 
ful tapestries  rather  than  patting  balls 
over  a  net  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other.— George  Moore. 


Mr.  Sigmund  Spaeth  was  already 
known  to  students  of  popular  songs  and 
to  the  general  reader  by  those  amusing 
and  valuable  books,  "Barber  Shop  Bal- 
lads," "Read  'Em  and  Weep,"  "Weep 
Some  More,  My  Lady"  and  bjfc  his  in- 
quiries into  Milton's  knowledge  of 
music,  "The  Common  Sense  of  Music" 
and  other  books. 

Now  his  name  appears  with  that  of 
Mr  Dailey  Paskman's  on  the  title  page 
of  "Gentlemen,  Be  Seated;  a  Parade  of 
the  Old-Time  Minstrels,"  a  stately, 
copiously  illustrated  volume— portraits 
and  many  songs  in  notation— issued  by 
his  publishers,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co., 
Inc.  Mr.  Spaeth  in  his  preface  says 
that  the  credit  for  the  book  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Paskman;  that  he  himseli 
should  be  considered  little  more  than 
an  editor  and  general  adviser  in  the 
preparation;  that  the  most  important 
features  of  the  book  are  the  pictures 
and  the  reminiscences  of  actual  words 
and  music  of  the  past. 

Daniel  Frohman  as  one,  who,  with 
others  of  his  family,  was  actively  in- 
terested as  a  manager  in  minstrelsy, 
contributes  an  introductory  note  to  a 
book  which,  he  says,  "should  become  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  most  char- 
acteristic form  of  America's  national 
entertainment."  ,  ^  ^v.  4. 

(.It  may  here  be  stated  that  Gus 
Frohman  was  manager  and  later  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Callender's  Colored 
Minstrels,  Daniel  was  advance  agent  lor 
this  company  in  1874,  later  with  Haverly 
in  an  executive  ability,  while  Charles 
was  treasurer  for  Haverly's  Mastodon 
Minstrels  in  1878,  going  to  Europe  with 
them  in  1880,  becoming  manager,  and  in 
1882  joining  his  brother  Gus  as  a  pro- 
prietor of  Callender's.) 


The  present  volume  opens  with  a 
rapid  sketch  of  minstrelsy  from  the 
14th  century,  not  going  back  to  David 
with  his  harp.  If  early  minstrels  were 
handy  with  the  sword  and  sang  as  they 
went  into  battle,  negro  minstrels  in  turn 
knew  adventures.  It  was  reported  that 
in  the  season  of  1873-74  eighteen  out  of 
thirty-nine  companies  went  broke  on  the 
road  and  without  wardrobe  counted  rail- 
road ties  on  the  way  home. 

Of  course  the  authors  go  back  to 
Thomas  D.  Rice  and  "Jim  Crow"  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  Edwin  Fon-est  in 
1823  blacked  up  for  the  part  of  Cuft  In 
"The  Tailor  in  Distre.<>^."  Ten  verses 
out  of  the  44  in-  i"'  "  "-  are  given. 
We  miss  the  secoi  '  • , 

"O  I'm  a  roarer  on  de  r  .i^'^ie, 
And  down  in  old  Virginny, 
They  say  I  play  de  skyentific 
Like  Marsa  Pagannini." 
Not  till  1843,  the  authors  say,  was  a 
real  minstrel  troupe  organized;  the  "Big 
Four,"  Dan  Emmett,  Prank  Brower,  Dick 
Pelham  and  Billy  Whitlock;  known  as 
"The  'Virginia  Minstrels." 

We  have  before  us  as  we  ■write  a  tat- 
tered copy  of  "Songs  of  the  "Virginia 
Minstrels,"  published  by  Charles  H. 
Keith  of  Boston  in  1843.  The  words  of 
seven  of  the  nine  songs  were  written  by 
"Old  Dan  Emmit"  (sic)  Why  "old"? 
Emmett  was  then  only  28.  Was  it  be- 
canse  he  wrote  the  words  of  "Old  Dan 
Tucker,"  which  is  in  this  little  pam- 
phlet? As  publi-shed  in  "Gentlemen,  Be 
Seated,"  the  tune  is  in  D  major.  In  a 
copy  before  us.  "a  celebrated  banjo 
song  arranged  for  the  piano"  the  key  is 
B  flat,  but  the  melody  and  the  vords 
are  the  same.  The  songs  in  this  pam- 
phlet, as  those  sung  by  the  Ethiopian 
Serenaders,  Pell,  Harrington,  White, 
Stanwood,  Germon  (1847)  Campbell's 
Minstrels  (1846),  Christy's,  including  E. 
P.  Christy,  G.  N.  Christy,  T.  Vaughan— 
there  are  six  minstrels  on  the  colored 
title  page  before  us  (1847) — these  songs 
are  for  tlie  most  part  utter  "foolish- 
ment." 


s  trei  sy ,  '"''pub  1 !  s'np  ct 

that  Messrs.  Paskm;. -J  ! 

heard  Dave  Wambold  sing?    'He  is  .sa.> 

to  have  possessed  a  really  beautifvi! 

voice."  He  did,  indeed.  He  was  slngin;; 

as  a  negro  minstrel  in  New  York  and  in 
,  London  before  1858,  the  date  mentioned 

in  the  present  volume,  and  he  did  not 
organize  the  San  Francisco  Minstrel 
with  Birch  and  Backus  tmtil  1864.  Na 
Goodwin  was  neither  a  "Bones"  nor  ; 
"Tambo,"  but  he  gave  imitations  as 
member  ot  Haverly's  minstrels  at  Civ. 
cago  in  1876.    On  page  29  it  is  stat:. 
that  "tambour"  means  a  "shallow  drum 
It  is  the  French  word  for  any  drum,  bu: 
especially  the  side  or  snare  drum. 

The  pages  about  the  nature  of  the 
first  shows,  the  procession,  the  "olio," 
the  Interlocutor,  the  walk-around,  the 
end-man  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  joys 
of  years  ago.  There  is  no  mention,  how- 
ever, of  the  customary  band  concert  be- 
fore the  town  hall,  or  from  its  balcony, 
to  draw  a  crowd  for  the  evening  per- 
formance. As  the  minstrels  walked  from 
the  "depot"  up  Main  street  with  faces 
•like  wash-leather,  to  the  music  of  a 
blaring  band  they  joked  and  laughed. 
They  did  not  all  wear  shiny  plug  hat 
often  there  was  outward  proof  of  J 
times  on  the  road. 

Again  we  sit  on  the  hard  seats 
Town  Hall.  The  entrance  is  impatiently 
awaited.  "Gentlemen,  be  seated."  Grand 
opening  chorus;   "O  Hail  Us,  Ye  Free" 
from  "Ernani,"  or  "I  Hear  the  Hoofs 
Upon  the  Hill,"  adapted  from  the  over- 
ture to  "The  Bronze  Horse."   Then  Mr. 
1  Johnson  inquired  after  the  health  of 
'  Brudder  Bones.   A  pathetic  song  is  fol- 
lowed   by    the    joke    about  spelhng 
stovepipe,  the  parentage  of  Noah's  sons, 
or  how,  when  there  were  no  eggs  on 
shipboard,    the   ship  laid   too.  The 
specialties  in  the  second  part— Harry 
Bloodgood   in   "He's  Got   to  Come, 
"Cool"  Burgess  singing  and  dancing 
"Nicodemus  Johnson";   J.  W.  McAn- 
drews  as  "The  Watermelon  Man";  Milt 
G  Barlow  in  "His  Great  Impersonation 
of    the    Aged    Contraband";    George  , 
Thatcher  reciting  "And  the  Villain  Still  | 
Pursued  Her";  AddRyman  on  the  politi-  | 
cal  situation,  and  in  earlier  days  Dan  ■ 
Bryant,  Nelse  Seymour— but  why  go  [ 
on''   The  hst  is  long  and  glorious.   And  i 
if  Harrigan  and  Hart  are  immortal  for 
their  sketches  of  New  York  life,  we  re-  j 
call  them  dancing  "Little  Fraud"  in  the 
Chicago. of  1872.  I 
"Gentlemen,  Be   Seated,"  not  only; 
brings  up  pleasant  memories;  it  is  a  \ 
treasury  of  songs  with  music  and  with- 
out' of  references  to  famous  minstrels: 
of  facts  and  stories  relating  to  a  form  of 
dramatic  art  that  is  now  unhappily 
almost  extinct.  ^^^^ 

MARBLE  GAME  ][ 
screeching  like  imps,  they  rolled  their  jj 

Moss^  agate,  sphere  of  steel,  and  tinted  j| 

Her  soft^ voice  waived  them  to  the  war: 
Only  to  win  for  her,  they'd  play. 


i  I 


Messrs.  Paskman  and  Spaeth  do  not 
pretend  to  give  complete  biographical 
sketches  of  the  noble  army  of  minstrels. 
For  a  full  account  of  their  lives,  tri- 
umphs, misfortunes,  one  must  go  to 
Edw.  Le  Roy  Rice's  ,yMonarchs  of  Min- 


(Fat,  sweaty  hands  all  grinie  and  dew: 
The  fingers  sore— the  knuckles  raw  and  , 
blue.)  i| 
Slim,  wound  in  silk  ...   Oh,  she  is  ,i 
older  now!  .  v. 

But  still  they  yell  to  seize  for  her 
the  fans,  , ' 

)  iThe   foam   of   pearls,   the  perfumed 
'  marabou —  ,  . 

As  once  they  fought  to  bring  corne- 

MacKINLAY  KANTOP. 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

Boss:   Write  them  that  I'll  meet  them 
in  Schenectady. 
Stenographer:  How  do  you  spell  Sche- 

"^B^ss:' Write  them  I'll  meet  them-  In 

'TRIAL  BY  JURY' AT 
SANDERS  THEATRE 

Sanders  Theatre:  "Trial  by  Jury," 
<meretta  in  one  act  by  Arthur  Sullivan 
end  W.  S.  Gilbert.    The  cast: 

P,.:„,;rt    Margaret  ■Wiliiains 

Tllf,'nHknt   Arthur  Landers 

Ji?d?e  .   Dean  TerriU 

rm-nspl   John  Martiiidalp 

TT«hpr    Douylas  MacKinnon 

JurV  Foreman  '  -  -  -  -  -  Henry.  Rusoh 

If  it  is  half  as  much  fun  to  sing  in 
a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
audience  does  not  storm  the  stage  in 
an  effort  to  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance Of  course,  the  hardened  devotee 
contents  himself  by  merely  humming 
his  favorite  airs  in  the  musical  equiva- 
lent of  a  stage  whisper,  to  the  helpless 
wrath  of  his  near  neighbors.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  deplorable  habit,  but 
unfortunately  Incuraoie. 

Last  night  Sanders  Theatre  seemed 
happily  free  of  this  pest,  probably  be- 
cause "Trial  By  Jury"  does  not  share 
the  universal  fame  of  'Tinafore"  and 
the  "Mikado."  The  music  is  assuredly 
not  at  fault  and  the  humor  is  by  no 
means  outdated.  In  fact  the  courtroom 
Bcene  is  quite  timely,  almost  reminis- 
cent ot  "Chicago,"  with  the  blushing 


jbing-  .111  her  ^;ouaa^.l^  mhhiiwi.  i-  ai  uit 
sital  cf  her  woes. 

The  performance  last  nlgnt  was 
,ontan(ous  and  delightful  even  if  a 
Ifle  crude  at  certain  moments  The 
arvard  Glee  Club  and  the  Radclifie 
horal  Society  gave  the  operetta  a  sense 
f  freshness  often  lacking  In  profcs- 
onal  productions.  Dr.  Davison's  direc- 
ion  needless  to  say,  made  for  tuneful 
inging  and  clear  enunciation,  while 
he  acting  was  natural  and  pleasing, 
'he  best  individual  performance  was 
iven  bv  Dean  Terrill  as  the  rotund  and 
hamelcss  judge.  Miss  Margaret  Will- 
ams  made  a  properly  sweet  and  droop- 
ne  bride  John  Martlndale  was 
specially  good  as  the  skillful  counsel. 
Che  costumes  provoked  much  mirth  and 
lonsiderable  applause  and  the  cast  did 
\ot  appear  unduly  conscious  of  its  un- 
arailiar  attire.  The  audience  was 
.horoughly   delighted   and  demanded 

lumerous  encores.  .  ^  „•  

A  program  of  Gilbert  and  SulUvan 
songs  sung  by  the  Choral  Society  with 
Douglas  MacKinnon  as  soloist,  preceded 
the  operetta  and  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. -E-  ^- 


PAU'  VHITEMAN 
IN  FINAL  WEEK 


Jazz  Leader  and  His  Band  at 
Metropolitan  Theatre 


Paul  Whiteman  and  his  excellent  or- 
chestra are  making  their  final  appear- 
ance for  the  season  at  tlie  Aletropolitan 
Theatre  this  week  in  a  new  program 
called  "Broadway  Blues  "  Once  again 
Mr.  Whiteman  makes  jazz  music  musi- 
'cal.  He  does  not  assail  tlis  ears  with 
sound.  He  puts  peculiar  liorns  on  his 
violins,  he  uses  heels,  the  slapping  of 
thighs,  voices — anything  and  everything 
to  get  the  effect  he  wants,  but  one  does 
not  feel,  when  he  has  finished,  as  if  they 
have  been  caught  in  a  buzz-saw  in  a 
thunder  storm. 

There    is  reason  for     calling  Paul 
Whiteman  the  king  of  jazz.     His  throne  , 
is  not  perilously  toppling  on  a  peak  but 
casually  placed  wherever  the  orchestra 
leader  happens  to  be.     His  casualness  ' 
is  restful.  So  many  of  the  jazz  masters  | 
are  influenced  overwhelmingly  by  their 
work.      One  may  approach  this  per- 
formance without  the  ears  stuffed  with 
cotton    and    listen    with    pleasure  to 
strange  rhythms  attractively  strangled. 

The  film  this  week  is  "Stand  and  De- 
liver," starring  Rod  Lat  Rocque,  directed  l 
by  Donald  Crisp,  written  by  Sada  Cowan  t 
and  with  Lupe  Velez  and  Warner  Oland 
in  the  ca,st.  ' 

A  good  red-blooded  melodrama  which 
is  interesting  as  well  as  tiirilling  de- 
serves a  better  name  than.  "Stand  and 
Deliver."  It  means  less  than  "Meat  and 
Gravy"  or  "Ham  and  Eggs,"  In  this 
photodramfi  one  has  plenty  of  bandits, 
mountain  castles,  a  fair  and  fiery  hero- 
ine, a  handsome  hero,  gun  play,  danger- 
ous-looking knives  which  are  flipped  , 
about,  and  a  wholesome  plot  that  does  I 
not  grow  wan  and  weary  before  its  time. ! 

The  director  has  also  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  to  introduce  the  reason  for 
liis  bandits.  The  liero  is  bored  after  the 
war,  he  craves  e.xcitement  and  so  he 
goes  to  Greece,  wliere  a  bandit  leader 
lhas  been  keeping  soldiers  from  relaxing. 
IThere  plenty  of  commotion  is  found 
pnce  Lupe  Velez  is  discovered  hiding 
pehind  a  basket,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ihniu       pleasaiitly  spent  with  Rod  La 

Rocque  rescuing  her  first  from  the  sol- 
diers and  then  from  the  bandits. 

The  sub-titles  may  give  a  strange  im- 
pression of  the  bandit  leader  who  had 
received  his  training  in  a  London  night 
club,  but  even  in  these  using  "pidgeon  ' 
Knglish"  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion  apparent.  Others  are  amusing.  ■ 

Rod  La  Rocque  is  a  good  Englishman 
of  the  Latin  type.  His  eyes  light  witii' 
pleasure  at  the  chance  of  a  little  peril,, 
and  his  indifference  to  the  bewitcliing 
Lupe  Velez  is  not  stretched  beyond  be- 
lief. Warner  Oland  is  as  good  as  Warner 
Oland  usually  is.  Good  direction,  pho- 
tograpnv.  acting  and  story  make  an 
entertaining  film  of  the  more  animated 
variety.  C.  M.  D. 


if 


THE  LADY 

(Elizabetli  J.   Coatsworth  in   the  Saturdaj 
Review  of  Literature) 
The  candle  is  out: — 
It  has  crashed  to  the  floor, 
She  follows  the  wall 
To  find  the  door. 

Her  petticoats  hiss 
With  a  hiss  of  fear, 
A  path  of  sound 
For  a  sensitive  ear. 

When  she  puts  out  her  hand 
Her  breath  eives  a  catch, 
Fingers  are  there 
Instead  of  a  latch. 


w  III  a  ^lic  n-.iclii'.  uai:k 

Lest  slie  should  fall 
A  body  is  there 
Instead  of  a  wall. 

What  use  to  scream 
So  sole  alone? 
What  use  to  struggle 
Against  tht  unknown? 

Very  well,  she  said 

Imperiously, 

Pray  light  the  sconces 

So  we  may  see. 

Here  are  my  pearls 
And  here  my  rings, 
And  take  off  your  hats, 
You  filthy  things. 

M.  Leo  Largnler  complained  a  few 
days  ago  of  Balzac  neglecting  to  tell  us 
what  the  heroine  of  his  "Lily  in  the 
Valley"  ate,  though  he  describes  in  de- 
tail her  dining  room.  In  the  course  of 
the  16th  instalment  of  his  entertaining 
"Avant  le  Deluge"  he  speaks  of  authors 
at  tables  and  the  dishes  set  by  them 
before  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  their 
poems  and  novels.  Banville  in  his  verses 
pictures  "vaporous"  ladies  picking 
at  caviar,  galantines,  salads,  shrimp 
sandwiches,  jellied  ham,  preserves  and 
cakes.  Maupassant's  people  eat  too 
many  oysters,  woodcock  and  truffles. 
"I  should  not  have  liked  to  partake  with 
Sandoz  in  Zola's  'L'Oeuvre'  mutton  with 
haricots  and  Brie  cheese.  ...  I  cannot 
imagine  Lecomte  de  Lisle  at  table,  nor 
Sully  Prudhomme."  Barres  did  not  at- 
tach much  importance  to  a  finely  pre- 
pared dish.  Francois  Coppee  offered 
I  gnier,  as  they  sat  looking  out  at 
his  garden,  roast  veal  with  peas,  a  salad, 
a  "rovencal  side  dish,  and  strawberries. 

'le  Mendes  could  prepare  a  carp  in 
a  "supreme"  of  woodcock  and  a 
hare  a  la  royale.  He  said  that  if  Sarah 
Bernhardt  invited  him  to  eat  with  her 

was  capable  of  giving  him  a  beef- 

T  cooked  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  also 

fved  haricots. 

it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  writer 
to  \vell  on  famous  men  at  table,  what 
they  preferred,  what  upset  their  diges- 
tion? Suetonius  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
us  about  the  temperance  of  Augustus. 
Old  Gabriel  Peignot,  the  bookworm,  the 
voluminous  writer  of  Dijon,  regretted 
that  this  branch  of  history  had  been 
neglected  by  Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Plutarch,  Rollin  and  others;  the  prefer- 
ence of  certain  great  men  for  this  or 
that  dish,  which,  "often  more  than  vul- 
gar, was  in  singular  contrast  with  their 
high  character  and  illustrious  deeds." 
Peignot  set  himself  to  repair  in  a  meas- 
ure this  lamentable  loss  and  drew  up  a 
list  including  worthies  of  ancient  Rome, 
England,  Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  not 
f  -getting  the  astronomer  de  Lalande's 
taste  for  raw  spiders,  and  Napoleon's 
passion  for  coffee.  We  have  other  li.sts; 
one  entitled  "The  Appetite  of  Kings." 
published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
jin  1909. 

j  English  novelists,  as  Thackeray  and 
1  Dickens,  have  written  nobly  of  gastro- 
'nomical  pleasures.  •  There  is  Mortimer 
Collins,  whose  fantastical  novels  are 
now  too  little  known.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  great  French 
\vriters  from  Rabelais  to  Dumas  the 
Elder,  whose  heroes  ate  heroically,  though 
'r'"-  all  the  dishes  m~  .tioned  in  the  huge 
cook  book  of  their  creator". 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  great  misfortune  has  befallen 
American  letters!  I  broke  my  right  arm 
trying  to  button  a  dref' .  shirt  in  the 
back — my  left  one  I  spra-..ed  last  week, 
you  know,  grabbing  for  a  check — and 
now  I  can't  write.  I'm  typing  this  with 
my  toes,  but  I  think  all  writing  should 
be  on  a  higher  plane.  Think  of  my 
public  bereft  of  my  witticisms!  My 
poor,  dear  public!  Tell  'em  to  read  D. 
O.'  Stewart,  Wodehouse  and  Benchley, 
ani  try  to  carry  on  bravely.  Some  day 
I'll  be  back,  funnier  than  ever.  In  the 
meantime  I,  too,  must  suffer.  Think  of 
having  to  drink  beer  through  a  straw. 

OSWALD  OP  WESLEY  AN. 

Golf  is  an  exercise  which  is  much 
used  by  gentlemen  in  Scotland.  A  large 
common  in  which  there  are  several  little 
holes  is  chosen  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
played  with  little  leather  balls  stuffed 
with  feathers  and  with  sticks  made 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  bandy- 
wicket.  He  who  puts  a  ball  into  a  given 
number  of  holes  with  the  fewest  strokes 
gets  the  game.  The  late  Dr.  McKenzie, 
author  of  "Essays  on  Health  and  Long 
Life,"  used  to  say  that  a  man  would  live 
10  years  longer  for  using  this  exercise 
once  or  twice  a  week. — Benjamin  Rush, 
"Sermons  to  Gentlemen  Upon  Temper- 
ance and  Exercise"  (1772). 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  1  saw  this  sign  in  a 
book  shop:  "Dickens  Works  Here  for 
$2,00  To-Day."  Gosh,  and  I  thought 
$20  a  week  was  small.  McDOODLE. 


-inn 

Mr.  Arliss  will  take  the  part  of  ehylock  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  to- 
nrnrrow  nl;T'v:  at  the  Plynwuth  Theatre.  There  is  naturally  curiosity  about 
ins  conception  of  the  character.  "Will  he  portray  Shylock  as  the  savage  hater 
ol  tn2  G?nc)Jes,  Whetting -Iws  knife  on  his  boot  sole  while  he  chuckles  fiend- 
ishly with  eyeballs  popping,  or  as  a  persecuted,  hounded,  abu.sed  representa- 
tive of  his  race  who  demanded  for  interest  on  money  loaned  the  humorous 
pound  of  flesh,  having  no  idea  that  Antonio  would  fall  in  payment?  For 
there  are  some  who  argue  that  Shylock  was  at  heart  a  kind  old  .soul.  In- 
ventors and  lovero  of  paradoxes  are  always  busy. 

How  the  tradition  arose  that  Shylock  should  be  acted  as  a  comic  char- 
acter is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  section  of  The  Herald. 


It  is  of  greater  interest  to  Inquire  how  much  Shakespeare  was  indebted 
to  Christopher  Marlowe's  "The  Jew  of  Malta,"  which  was  written  and,  in  all 
1  probability,  perlormed  before  "TRe  Merchant  of  Venice."    It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  ploi,  of  Marlowe's  drama  may  have  been  taken  from  a  Span- 
ish novel.   Some  have  argued  that  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  the  "Ballad 
of  Gernutus"  and  a  play,  wholly  lost,  "The  Jew,"  performed  in  London  be-  j 
fore  1579;  thoufh  it  is  more  probable  that  the  direct  .source  was  the  story  j 
I  of  Gianncto  told  in  Florento's  "II  Pecorone,"  published  in  1558  but  written: 
{nearly  200  ycar,5  before. 

When  Marlowe's  "Jew  of  Malta"  was  revived  by  the  Phoenix  Society  of 
London  six  years  ago  Mr.  W.  I..  Courtney  amused  himself  by  tracing  the 
parallelism  between  that  play  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  The  hero  in 
each  case  is  a  rich  Jew.  Both  Barabbas  and  Shylock  suggest  that  their  race 
was  persecuted  at  the  time:  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  men  "not  ma- 
chines" for  grinding  out  money  for  the  state.  In  both  plays  the  Jew  has  a 
daughter  whose  flight  from  her  father  adds  to  his  bitterness  and  the  tragedy 
of  his  life.  . 

Mr.  Courtney  argued  that  to  Barabbas  money  was  not  an  object  in  Tt- 
lielf,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  superior  to  Shylock;  money  to  Barabbas  was 
"the  symbol  of  authority  and  power,  and  even  when  he  was  crouching  over 
his  jewels  and  expounding  to  us  the  contents  of  his  treasury,  'infinite  riches 
In  a  Jittle  room,  we  observe  that  the  mere  items  of  his  treasures  are  not  so 
valuable  for  him  as  the  suggestion  they  carry  with  them  of  domination  over 
Malta."  I 


Did  not  Shakespeare  borrow  from  Shylock  phrases  put  in  the  mouth 
Of  Barabbas,  as  this  speech  of  the  latter: 

"I  learned  in  Florence  how  to  kLss  my  hand. 

Heave  up  my  shoulders  when  they  call  me  dog. 

And  duck  as  low  as  any  barefoot  friar." 
When  Abigail,  appearing  on  the  balcony,  holds  out  the  money  bags,  i 
Barabbas  salutes  her:  ' 

"But  stay,  what  star  shines  yonder  in  the  East? 

The  lodestar  of  my  life,  if  Abigail." 
Is  not  Romeo  thus  anticipated? 

What  a  great  play  this  "Jew  of  Malta"  would  be  if  Marlowe  had  main- 
tained the  spirit  and  the  noble  speech  of  the  first  two  acts!  Swinburne  was 
not  hysterical  in  praise  when  he  wrote :  "In  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  alone, . 
who  perhaps  was  hardly  less  indebted  than  Shakespeare  was  before  him  to ' 
Marlowe  as  the  first  English  master  of  word-music  in  its  grander  forms,  has  j 
the  slory  or  the  melody  of  passages  in  the  opening  soliloquy  of  Barabbas  been  j 
surpassed.  The  figure  of  the  hero  before  it  degenerates  into  caricature  is  i 
«s  finely  touched  as  the  poetic  execution  is  excellent." 

Would  it  be  possible  to  play  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  in  modern  dress? 
This  has  been  done  with  "Hamlet,"  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well,"  "Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  French 
Colonial  officer.'  ("It  was  not  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Hubert  Griffith,  "to  devise 
♦or  oneself  a  set  of  circumstances  in  which  a  Moor  could  have  taken  ser- 
vice with  a  modern  European  power  and  be  running  a  small  colonial  war 
for  them  Every  line  in  the  part  is  true  to  such  an  idea.")  As  for  Desde- 
mona  "too  often  a  nonentity,  an  abstraction  of  the  'Shakespearean  hero- 
ine'—an  actress  in  a  white  robe;  make  her  but  clear  to  us  not  as  an  actress 
1  but  as  a  girl— jog  her  out  of  the  classic  tradition  with  a  fiuffy  white  opera 
!  cloak  such  as  any  modern  girl  might  wear— then  set  the  great  lines  of 
rhetoric  and  of  passion  floating  around  her,  and  the  drama,  even  though 
played  ov  amateurs,  will  gain  an  intensity  of  which  the  average  audience 
has  never  dreamed." 

Suppose  Shylock  were  represented  a/a" member  of  the  New  York  stock 
•schange— racially  he  would  not  be  lonely  there.  In  these  days  if  Portia  did 
not  masquerade  as  a  male  lawyer,  her  appearance  in  court  would  be  the 
more  plausible.  That  Jessica  should  run  away  from  home  with  a  "hkely" 
youn-  man  of  another  religious  faith,  would  be  easily  accepted,  even  after 
a,  motor-horn  weie  heard  as  they  5ed.  We  should  like  to  see  the  experi- 
ment Possibly  in  this  case  persons  would  not  go  to  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
I  Ice"  as  a  solemn  duty.  Thev  might  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  court  scene 
and  come  to  the  justified  conclusion  that  Portia— in  trousers,  frock  coat  and 
an  orthodox  stand-up  collar  with  wings— played  a  mean  trick  on  old  Shy- 
lock. _  ' 

The  modern  dress— say  Portia  with  tortoise  shell  spectacles  and  a  pot- 
hat— would  not  be  disturbing.  Does  some  one  say:  "A  play  should  be  cos- 
tumed according  to  the  time  of  the  action"?  Well,  take  "The  Merchant  of 
■Venice."  Suppose  the  costumes  ox  the  time  at  which  -it  was  written  should 
be  chosen    Richard  Grant  White  thus  described  them: 

"Chould  the  Du^e  and  the  Magnificoes  enter  in  their  cumbrous  and  all 
enveloping  mantle.^  with  their  queer  little  bird's  nests  of  caps  perched  upon 
gray  and  "bearded  heads,  the  grave  Antonio  with  a  bonnet  like  an  inverted 
porr-rger  shadowing  his  melancholy  countenance,  Bassanio  with  one  half 
a  yard  high,  tallei-  before  than  behind,  and  puffed  out  like  a  pillow  with 
bombast,  which  also  swelled  his  fantastically  decorated  breeches  to  an  enor. 
mous  size,  Portia  in  the  stiff  and  clumsy  skirt  and  stomacher  of  a  Venetifc 
lady  of  rank  of  that  day,  formidable  with  bristling  ruffs,  and  with  hair  eri 
gineered  into  two  little  conical  turrets  of  curls  upon  her  forehead,  one  ovei 
each  eye,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  splendor  and  faithfulness  of  the  scene 
would  be  forgotten  in  its  absurdity,  and  that  the  audience  would  explode  in 
fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter  as  the  various  personages  came  upon  the 

^*^^Yes,  Portia  in  short  skirts  except  in  the  trousered  entrance  into  court 
would  be  far  more  acceptable,  while  bobbed  hair  would  go  well  with  male 
a.ttire. 


Myron  C.  Pagan's  comedy.  ".Timmie  s  Women,"  which  will  be  seen  torn- 
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laght  at 


„~cf^;<.t  T^TSre  was  brought  but  in  New  York  last 
^"jSrSaMc,  Tem  L  Mrs.  s™u.l  K.n.  and 


S«e  business  dellgnM  me  audience__ 

Atlantic  City  on  f  l^^^^^^  ^J/S^'/S  he  first  play  in  which  she  appeared  m 
pleasant      note  that  the  tUle  of^m^fl^^  ^  ^-B^-oadway  to  Paris,"  a  revue, 
this  countr5'-New  Joi,"^^         ^^^'^  ,,.^3  piea^sed  by  her  songs  in  "Pans,"  espe- 
The  P-bhc  Ledge^^oJ^Ph^l^dclp^^^^,  _  ^^^^  Commanders.   "The  audi- 


cially 


i™^^.:u:eirsin.in.  and  their  dincing." 


P.  H. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS  FEMALES 

(From  •  Boston  Notions";     B'','';^,  Wjn'^": 
the.it™  and  Concise  ■^r"TL''--K  t   (i  "t 
friTm  IBIiU  to  lS  i7.    Moleil  by    t .  i^.  i>.  ' 

DurUig  the  fall  of  1847  a  number  of  . 
nhilanthropic  ladies  becommg  mter- 
ested^n  the  welfare  of  females  from  the, 
country,  who  come  to  the  city  for  em- 
plovment,  united  their  influence  and 
nower  for  establishing  a  boardmg  house' 
for  the  useful  purpose  of  the  strangers  , 
convenience  and  accommodation,  lor  a, 
short  or  longer  period  of  time;  where  re-; 
spectable  females  can  be  secure  from 
the  alluring  viciousness  of  the  city.  ine| 
house  has  been  opened  for  a  few  months 
past,  and  favorable  auspices  have  at- 
tended the  concern;  this  industrial 
boarding  house  for  the  female  stranger, 
is  No  6  Columbia  street,  near  Essex 
street;  Mrs.  Cummings,  superintendent. 
The  asking  price  for  board  there,  is 
$1.50  per  week,  for  those  who  have 
means  to  meet  it. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  three  bathrooms  in  our  dor- 
mitory, and  it  being  a  Saturday  night 
we  all  were  getting  ready  for  the  week- 
ly scrub.  My  room-mate  grabbed  a 
towel  and  headed  down  the  corridor 
Wanting  to  know  which  bathroom  she 
was  going  to  use,  I  hollered :  "Hey,  where 
you  gr  ma  bathe?"  And  she,  the  immodJ 
est  thing,  hollers  back  at  me,  "All  over 
silly."  ROSE  MARJORIE. 

F.  L.  M.— HOW  IS  THIS? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your    correspondent   F.    L.    M.  o, 
Taunton  is  singularly  inaccurate.  S(J 
eager  is  he  to  prove  an  error  that  he 
makes  two  himself.    He  objects  to  al 
passage  in  a  recent  story  by  Conrad 
Aiken.     But  the   passage  he  quotes 
doesn't  exist.   Is  he  spoofing  us?  Dare, 
I   suggest   that   he   is    pulling  yourl 
editorial  leg?    Heaven  forbid.    .    .  . 
What  F.  L.  M.  has  done  is  to  telescope! 
three  sentences  which  are  separated  by 
nearly  a  column  of  print;  not  only  that! 
—he  has  also  taken  serious  liberties  with ! 
the  third  sentence.    Nor  does  he  givei 
any  indication  that  he  is  deliberately 
misquoting.    He  allows  us  to  suDoose 
that  the  sentences  stand  exactly  as  m 
Conrad  Aiken's  story.    And  why?  In 
order  that  he  may  score  off  Conrad 
Aiken  with  a  neat  little  charge  of  in 
consistency.    ...    is  this  fair  play? 

PIEL  AND  PORTER. 

COME  TO  CHICAGO 

(Supsested  in  part  by  A.  P.  Herbert's  "Come 
to  Britain.  ') 

Why  visit  New  York  or  sail  o'er  the 
blue 

When  Chicago  the  famous  is  calling  for 
you! 

hy  go  to  the  Coast  or  to  Florida 
strands? 

lioago  will  welcome  you  here  with 
both  hands. 

^  -e  tfl  Chicago,  the  centre  of  crime — 
si;  bring  all  your  dough  and  have  a 

good  time, 
i-.e  night  clubs  are  open,  the  cabarets, 

too; 

ou  may  take  in  the  shows  and  the! 

Lincoln  Park  zoo. 
.p  your  gun  m  your  pocket,  for  this  is 

the  life: 

When  the  cop  is  asleep  you  can  pop  off  i 
your  v.'ifc!  ! 

Why  visit  the  mountains  or  seek  out! 
Paree? 

They've  nothing  on  us  as  you'll  jolly 
well  see. 

Monte  Carlo  can  trim  you  and  lay  you; 
out  fiat 

But  we've  got  some  joints  that  can  do 
more  than  that. 

^ome  to  Cliicago  and  try  our  near-beer; 
I  Take  a  ride  in  a  cab  to  the  Municipal 

tr't  on  your  dress  suit  like  a  regular 
'  ji       .swell — 
'  at  a  seven-course  meal  at  the  Stevens 
hotel. 

A  seat-at  the  Fellies  will  cost  you  five 
bucks, 

But  who  in  our  burg  gives  a  hang  for 
five  bucks! 

You  should  cross  our  Loop  bridge,  you 
.should  eat  our  lake  fish, 


You  should  see  all  the  girls  on  our  noble 
Mr.  BaTban'^Katz  will  show  you  Paul 

And  Marshall  Field's  store  will  take 

your  spare  cash, 
come  to  Chicago!  We've  done  what  we 
To  indu° e^you  to  come  and  to  stay  here 
our  gangftefs  will  welcome  a  fellow 
YOU  mav a  small  fortune-they're 
others  who  do.  ^ 
Know  your  onions,  my  boy;  take  a  tip  u 

Join  "America  First,"  and  vote  for  Big 
W.  L.  RICHARDSON. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

"  'Come  to  Saugus  and  see  its  beau- 
ties' was  the  message  wired  yesterday 
by  C  Carroll  Cunningham  clerk  of  he 
board  of  selectmen  of  *at  town,  to  the 
German-Irish  aviators."--Boston  Herald. 

won't  the  fliers'  wives  have  some 
thing  to  say  about  this?        J-  i^- 

one  should  not  die  in  summer  if  one 
wishes  an  important  funeral.-Andre 
Antoine. 


Budanest  once  famous  for  its  joyous, 
unS^inek  life,  objected  to  Josephine 
Baker,  the  negro  dancer,  who  looks  and 
cavorts  on  the  stage  as  if  /he  were 
fresh  from  the  African  jungle.  There- 
«-e  Mr  Szitowski.  the  Minister  of  the 
Inter  or  assuming  the  office  of  Minister 
o"  the  Exterior,  brought  together  a  laige 
committee  and  summoned  Josephine  to 
rtancc  before  it.  Having  donned  a  few 
feathers  she  performed  deliriously  the 
cCes'on  anS  at  once  won  a  unani- 
mous verdict  in  her  favor  The  mayor 
Tsked  hastily  for  a  jepe Ution  of  the 
rl-nce  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
kissed  her  hand  and  granted  her  per- 
mission in  the  name  of  the  govern 
ment  to  favor  the  people  of  the  cit> 

This  triumph  of  art  over  prudery  re- 
mindl  us  of  a"  tale  told  by  the  Chevaher 
Bouraoing,  also  by  Baron  DaviUier  ine 
Consistory  Court  at  Rome  was  vexed  be- 
caus  the  Fandango,  that  inflamm^  god- 
I  less  dance  was  popular  m  the  pious  lanfl 
I  of  Spa"n  The  ecclesiastics  were  about 
1  to  condemn  it,  when  a  cardinal  remarked 
it  was  not  fair  to  censure  what  was  un 
known,  so  two  Spanish  dancers  a  male 
and  a  female,  were  called  to  Rome 
■•Their  grace  and  vivacity  soon  drove  '.he 
frowai  from  the  brows  ot  the  fathers, 
I  hoTe  souls  were  stirred  by  hvely  emo- 
tion and  a  strange  pleasure.  One  by  nne 
their  eminences  began  to  beat  time  vvitn 
hands  and  fnet,  till  suddenly  then  hall 
became  aballroom;  they  sprang  up,  dan- 
ring  the  steps,  irfitacing  the  gestures  of 
the  dancers  After  this  trial,  the  Fan- 
dango wa.s  fully  pardoned  and  restored 

'°It'is°said  that  this  pleasing  incident  in 
the  church-life  17th  century  gave  rise  to 
ballads,  plays  and  pictures.  Will  not 
some  inventor  of  films  picture  Josephine 
dancing  the  Fandango  before  the  au- 
thorities of  Budapest? 

GL.\DLY  SING  NOEL 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

From  an  examination  paper.  /"ey 
ate  bore's  head  and  other  funny  things 
at  Christmas."  ,  ,  ^    ,  ■  , 

Three  cheers  for  the  old-fashioned 
Christmas!  L.  W.  B. 


the  headi.iii-.  "  up^n  Suuici  .i.j  i  . 
—all  over  Hungary— we  thought  that 
the  government  of  that  country  was 
going  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  idea, 
but  it  seems  that  these  homes  will  be 
only  for  those  who  have  been  saved 
from  suicide  or  who  would  commit  the 
deed,  for  in  the  last  year  4300  have 
killed  themselves  in  Hungary.  This  in- 
novation is  described  as  a  "vital  social" 
one.    It  might  also  be  called    "lethal  " 

Dr.  Isquith  of  Brooklyn  presented  an 
affidavit  in  the  suit  brought  by  his  wife 
for  divorce.  The  affidavit  included  this  j 
painful  description  of  character:  i 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  wife 
weighs  more  than  200  pounds,  she  would ' 
cat  all  day  long— at  meals,  between  j 
meals,  before  meals  and  after  meals—  | 
and  disposed  of  vast  quantities  of  candy, ! 
caviar,  imported  cheese  and  glaced 
fruits,  and  topped  these  delicacies  off 
with  two  cartons  of  cigai-ettes  a  week. 
She  is  known  to  have  a  demoniacal  tem- 
per, a  shrewish  tongue,  and  the  gen- 
eral disposition  of  a  tigress,  where  I  am 
known  to  have  an  unusually  mild,  pl''.c'd 
and  eqiutable  disposition.  ,We  had  a 
luxurious  honeymoon  in  Europe.  1  paid 
$19,000  tn  have  our  home  altered  to  her 
orders.  Her  wardrobe  is  so  large  that  it 
would  take  five  or  six  years  to  use  it  all" 

Profanity  often  enters  forcibly  into 
retorts.  How  much  more  commendable 
the  speech  of  a  fruit  merchant  who 
was' pinched  in  Zion  City  for  speeding. 
"He  was  haled  before  the  bar  of  justice 
and  fined  $25,  He  paid  the  fine.  As 
he  v/as  leaving  the  courtroom  the  judge 
said:  'Peace  unto  you,  my  good  man.' 
The  fruit  merchant  replied:  'Yase,  and 
peace  unto  you,  too,  you  beega  steel.  " 

GEORGE  ARLISS 
PLAYS SHYLOCK 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Prof  Pav  of  Paris  predicts  that  our 
silly  old  planet  goes  to  pieces  this  sum- 
mer Whoops!  Only  a  few  weeks  left 
No  use  working  any  more,  no  use  saving 
monev  no  use  anvthing!  Watch  me  tear 
loose  and  live  rapidly!  I'll  figure  oncom- 
ing to  an  end  the  same  time  the  world 
does,  so  the  crazy  old  world  had  better 
not  disappoint  me.  ^^^-^..-k-, 
GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 

So  argued  Renan's  abbess  and  her 
lover  in  expectation  of  the  guillotine, 
but  with  a  dire  result.— Ed. 

An  English  vicar,  before  he  jtunped  in 
front  of  an  express  train,  left  a  note  in 
which  he  said:  "Owing  to  modern  con- 
ditions, it  is  almost  impossible  to  take 
one's  life  like  a  gentleman,"  It  has 
more  than  once  been  proposed  that 
there  should  be  death  houses  provided 
with  every  convenience  for  ladies  and 
"-rnf— nrn  ;>  ".-riori--,      ii'it  p.]   -nd  'o  !ife 


By  PHILIP  HALE  , 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "The  Mer- | 
chant  of  Venice,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts , 
and  12  scenes  by  WiUiam  Shakespeare,, 
revised,  staged  and  presented  by  Win- 
throD  Ames;  settings  and  costumes  IDJ  > 
Woodman  Thompson.  The  cast  was  as! 
follows:  'i 

■ri,o  n„i-o  nf  Vpnioe   tseorse  Granarnf 

Ar-tomo   Murrav  K.niieU 

B»f,^»i;;o   Aibvisht. 

^■1  ..Svduev  Biiotli 

'ii'^t-ano   "  an  Willey 

If?'"?   .'.Georue  Arils. 

i.'iyl."'^'^   .■.       ...Henry  Mo-rellj 

Jky^c^'^°'-- :-"^'^'^^\ 

Old  trOODO    ,  ,  Grisrcs 

t'althasar   "  PesTy  Wood 

 ,' .' .' ,  Slirins  Byinf  I  on 

J  essici    Hope  Cary 

At  Montreal  there  lived  a  man  named. 
William  Schechter.    In  the  course  ot 
years  his  surname  became  popularly 
transformed    into    Shakespeare      Not  i 
long  ago  his  visiting  card  read  Wolff 
instead  of  "William."    Asked  why  he 
!  had  made  the  change,  he  answered, 
••Because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  confounded  _ 
I  with  that  English  writer  of  comedies. ) 
!  who  brought  out  a  'Shylock  stinking 
i  with  anti-semitism,"  .    „  , 

Whenever  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  . 
Is  revived  the  question  whether  Shake-) 
speare  wrote  It  as  a  racial  document  is  . 
asked,  or  whether  he  carelessly  made  . 
Shylock  a  type  that  was  then  generally 
accepted.    These  questions  may  serve 
for  academic  discussion  but  ai;e  of  little  , 
or  no  interest  to  playgoers,  who  regard 
the  comedy  as  they  would  a  fairy  stoiy 
and  thus  are  willing  to  accept  the  scene 
of  the  caskets  and  that  of.  the  trial  m 
which  Antonio  escapes  his  just  dcot  ^ 
only  by  a  paltry,  ridiculous  trick. 

To  the  old  theatre-goer  the  chief 
pleasure  is  found  in  the  portrayal  of 
Shylock  and  in  comparison  with  the 
presentation  of  the  character  by  illus- 
trious actors  of  the  past.  Portions 
of  the  play  have  hitherto  been  bore - 
some  in  the  performance,  owing  to  the 
inadequacy  of  those  taking  the  less  im- 
portant parts,  and  the  slowness  in  the 
.shifting  scenery  with  waits  arresting 
necessarily  the  movement  of  the  p  ay. 
One  often  wished  that  the  Gobtaos, 
father  and  son,  had  been  thrown  over- 
board and  found  the  younger  Gobbo  in- 
tolerable with  his  Elizabethan  quips, 
wheezes  and  clowning.  . 

Last  night  the  comedy  seemed  made  | 
anew.    The  acting  version  had  been  . 
skilfully  arranged:  both  the  handsome 
interior  settings,  the  street  scenes  and. 
the  courtroom  succeeded  one  the  other 
in  rapid  succession;  the  costumes  were 
rich  and  plausibly  appropriate  to  the 
locality  and  the  period,  though  one  was 
surprised  that  Shylock  and  Tubal  did 
not  wear  the  orange  tawney  caps  that 
Jews  were  then  required  to  wear 

The  Shylock  of  Mr.  Arliss  was  first  of 
all  picturesque;  it  was  also  a  logical 
and  reasonable  portrayal.  In  some  re- 
spects it  followed  recent  tradition,  as  in 
if,Se  return  to  the .  deserted  hou^.  ye 
here  as .  the  curtain  fell,  the  sight  ot 
i  the  father  stiU  knocking  wa- 


j  little  points  in  the  stage  "business"  that 
j  were  singularly  effective,  as  the  raising 
i  of  the  fallen  Shylock  in  the  courtroom, 
j  his  look  at  the  one  that  aided  him,  and 
I  then  the  exit.  We  have  seen  Shylocks 
j  that  whetted  the  knife  in  ghoulish  glee 
!  on  a  boot  sole,  squatting  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Arliss  contented  himself  with  the 
use  of  his  belt.  i 

What  was  of  chief  value  in  the  por- 
trayal was  the  revelation  of  the  abu.sed 
Jew  foreseeing  the  full  flowering  of  re- 
venge, the  seeds  of  which  had  been 
planted  by  the  contemptuous  Antonio. 
As  the  play  was  presented  last  night, 
indeed  as  one  reads  it,  Antonio  cuts  a 
shabby  figure.  The  crescendo  of  the 
revengeful  spirit  was  finely  indicated, 
but  one  may  ask  whether  before  the 
Duke  our  Shylock  would  have  been  so 
boisterous  in  his  demands  for  justice; 
whether  a  cool  malignity,  a  grimly  quiet 
determination  would  not  have  been  more 
dramatic.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Mr, 
Arliss  to  be  hysterical  over  the  loss  of 
the  ducats,  the  turquoise  ring  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  daughter,  but  would  not 
any  Jew  summoned  before  a  Venetian! 
Duke  have  been  more  subdued,  even 
obsequious  and  fawning  to  wm  the  de- 1 
cree  in  his  favor?  Mr.  Arliss  here  threw 
away  the  badge  of  Shylock's  tribe. 

It  was  a  fine  performance,  even  if  it 
were  at  times  an  exterior  one;  it  was 
now  and  then  rich  in  subtle  inflections 
of  voice  and  significant  gesture;  forci-j 
ble  in  the  final  expression  of  racial 
pride  crushed  by  the  stripping  of  world-' 
ly  goods  and  by  bafifled  revenge,  yet 
reasserting  itself  and  disdaining  a 
Christian's  aid. 

Miss  Wood  played  the  casket  scene 
in  a  refreshingly  light  vein,  not  forget- 
ting that  her  happiness  was  at  stake 
in  the  decision  of  each  suitors.  In  the 
court  room  she  spoke  the  too  familiar, 
line  about  mercy  with  a  commendable 
absence  of  what  has  been  called  the 
deadly  trail  of  the  elocutionist,  but 
even  at  her  entrance  she  was  too  mani- 
festly opposed  to  Shylock,  not  arguing 
coolly  as  a  learned  doctor  of  the  law 
but  exulting  in  Shylock's  discomfiture. 

It  was  a  feature  of  Mr.  Arliss's  per- 
formance that  he  did  not  force  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  on  himself.  His 
companions  in  the  play  had  every  op- 
portunity. It  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion each  one;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  dialogue  they  were  natural,  not  stilt- 
ed; that  they  spoke  their  lines  with 
understanding;  that  they  were  free  and 


natural  in  acting.  Yet  one  may  speai 
of  Mr.  Brents  Gobbo,  for  here  was  ai 
human  being,  not  the  tiresome  bufloonj 
so  often  seen.  Mr.  Leonard's  Prince 
of  Morocco  was  in  Ercles's  vein,  amus- 
ing in  a  way,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Shakespeare  so  planned  it; 
spirited  to  the  point  of  the  extrava- 
gance that  is  akin  to  burlesque. 

IRENlBORDOlAT 
WILBUR  IN  "PARIS" 

WILBUR  THEATRE— Irene  Bordoni 
in  "Paris,"  a  musi-comedy  by  Martin 
Brown.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

ttY 

,  .     .  Rend  Hamilton 

R,  P„,lV  Kalpv  ■  "."  '.  .'  Elizabeth  Chester 

ro?a  Sabot  ■  '  ...  Louise  Closser  Hale 
M,v  Fennel  Arthur  Margelson 

Marcel  Prince  GaK^" 

If  Paris  is  a  place  where  all  good 
Americans  go  when  they  die,  Irene  Bor- 
doni's  new  show  is  a  place  they  should 
certainly  go  to  when  alive.  The  eve- 
ning is  gay  from  beginmng  t«  end  fn° 
gives  to  every  one  the  same  delightful 
reeling  that  descends  on  Mrs.  Sabot 
after  ner  first  glass  of  brandy.  For  one 
evening  our  outlook  on  life  is  Gallic 
and  debonair,  we  are  ready  to  take 
chances  and  live  dangerously,  even  if 
tomorrow  we  shall  be  a  leader  of  the 

^The'^pl^y  concerns  the  short-lived 
love-affair  of  a  fascinating  Fi'ench  act- 
ress and  an  heir  o£  the  Boston  babot.s 
iifdrew  has  left  the  famihar  limits  ot 
Newton  Centre  to  study  architecture  i» 
pids  Once  there  he  "does  everything 
gambling,  drinking,  every  majoi  and 
m^or  vice,  and  ends  by  becoming  en- 
S^ed  to  "the  darling  of  Paris.';^Vivienne 
Holland  upon  the  blue  taffeta  and 
r>,fTled  scene  of  Vivienne's  apartment 
arrives  th  austere  Mrs.  Sabot,  mother 
unto  Andrew,  to  observe  the  exotic  and 
unwelcome  flower  about  to  be  graltea 

^l^^^fvf^^r^^-^i^l 

^-P^         'should'be   and  pir  ly^with 

nf  food     Vivienne  has  aone  in-i 
"JpSd  her  flame^colore^ 

ris^^h^^^^^-ven-^r 
,  plaster  statue  of  »  f  ^'snm 

^?^^,n'Avt^"n ----^'^  '^e  will  not 


marry  her  Dede  (her  vety^iiBiPiltaBre, 
nickname  for  Andrew  Sabot),  without 
his  mother's  consent. 

Mrs  Sabot  finds  an  unexpected  ana 
charming  ally  in  Guy  Fennel.  Vivienne  s 
leading  man,  who  innocent  y  etiough 
introduces  her  to  her  first  dnnk  during 
the  course  of  a  fainting  spell.  Andrew  .s 
mother  rapidly  becomes  "Cora  :  she 
takes  up  llqlor  and  late  hours  with  a 
thoroughness  only  possible  after  a  life 
of  pure  living  in  Newton  Centre.  Her 
eowns  are  at  least  by  Poiret,  and  her 
coiffure  by  Antoine.  and  she  becomes 
engage  dto  Guy.  The  Sabot  in  An- 
drew temporarily  cast  aside,  overcomes 
him  again.  Jealousy  for  her  handsome 
and  gav  Bohemian,  who  every  night 
eoERles'and  smirks  from  the  stage  to 
Cora  in  the  front  row,  overcomes  tem- 
peramental Vivienne.  The  utterly  in- 
compatible marriage  never  takes  place, 
but  if  Newton  Centre  avoids  Vivienne, 
it  loses  Cora,  who  becomes  Madame 
sabot  (wooden  shoe,  you  know),  and 
settles  in  a  little  "appartement  over 
Harry's  Bar. 

Miss  Bordoni  plays  with  all  her  usual 
French  charm  and  fire.  She  is  a  fin- 
ished comedienne,  with  a  part  perfectly 
suited  to  her.  Her  costumes  as  the  dar- 
ling of  Paris,  which  she  manages  by  the 
aid  of  fires  in  the  theatre  and  other 
acts  of  God  to  bring  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  her  apartment,  are  gorgeous. 
She  has  collected  two  young  and  hand- 
some 'leading  men,  both  of  whom  look 
at  home  in  the  clothes  of  a  gentleman 
and  can  act  as  well,  and  one  of  the 
funniest  old  ladies  ever  seen  on  the 
stage  in  Louise  Closser  Hale. 

There  is  a  splendid  jazz  band,  also  , 
assembled  by  hook  or  crook  in  Viv-  | 
ienne's  drawing-room.    They  all  play,  i 
and  all  sing,  and  most  of  them  dance, 
and  one  Red  Stanley  does  something 
Dn  the  order  of  Jack  Donahue. 

The  one  disappointment  about  "Paris" 
iS  a  lack  of  those  sophisticated  little 
iongs  that  Miss  Bordoni  was  wont  to 
iing  so  well  and  so  quietly.  She  is 
more  given  to  jazz  or  ballad  at  the 
Wilbur,  and  neither  volume  nor  pathos 
is  her  metier.  But  with  "And  Further- 
more" from  the  singing  band,  and  her 
3wn  "Let's  Misbehave."  some  very  funny 
lines,  and  a  general  gayety  of  atmos- 
phere that  makes  us  forget  about  the 
.-ising  market,  we  really  have  no  com- 
plaint to  enter  against  Miss  Bordoni. 

R.  E.  N.  A. 


DRAMATIC  FILM  AT 

SCOLLAY  SQ.  OLYMPIA 

"Devil's  Trade  Mark"  Boasts  Thril- 
ling Plot 

"The  Devil's  Trade  Mark"  is  the  prin- 
cipal picture^  at  the  Scollay  Square 
Dlympia.  While  the  picture  has  a  slight- 
y  melodramatic  theme,  as  suggested  by 
he  title,  it  leans  more  to  the  mother 
ove  angle  and  might  be  called  a  domes- 
ic  drama. 

I  The  old  thory  that  "blood  will  tell" 
p  the  theme  around  which  Calvin  John- 
on  has  written  his  story.  Fi-ed  and 
>Iillie  Benton  are  crooks  at  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  picture,  but  the  coming  of 
I  son  and  heir  makes  them  go  straight 
or  the  child's  sake.  The  father  insists 
hat  the  boy  will  have  &  taint  in  his 
Jlood  and  will  eventually  become  a 
:rook.  The  mother  exacts  a  promise 
rom  the  father  that  he  will  not  return 
0  his  crook  ways  unless  the  children 
^  .  signs  of  straying  from  the  strait 
.nd  narrow  path.  A  daughter  follows 
he  son  and  as  the  two  grow  up  the 
ather  watches  their  development  secret- 
y  hoping  that  they  will  be  crooks  be- 
ause  he  likes  the  life.  A  peculiar  twist 
'f  the  story  involves  the  daughter  which 
ives  Benton  the  opportunity  he  wants. 
Jut  when  he  tries  to  rob  the  safe  of  \ 
he  Grey  Iron  Works  he  finds  the  old  \ 
anil  is  gone.  A  happy  reunion  at  the 
ienton  home  finds  the  family  on  the 
"^yjo  contentment  and  "prosperity. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— Return  en- 
:agement  of  "Rio  Rita,"  a  musical 
:omedy  in  two  acts,  produced  by 
nusic  and  lyrics  by  Harry  and  Joseph 
irban;  dances  staged  by  Sammy  Lee; 
nusic  and  lyrices  by  Harry  and  Joseph 
acCarthy;  book  by  Guv  Bolton  and 
Ted  Thompson.  J.  Frank  Cork  con- 
lucted.   The  cast: 

Iscamillo.  dancer    Ve6vo  Riihin 

Ipberto  FeifuSbn    ,  Walter  Pcivie 

^armen   Hrlene  C.  Clivc 

Hl'^'-'  ■■■i-:  Walter  Catlett 

ten.  Enrique  Joselito  Esleban 

,)„  .D-.  Vincent  Serrano 

■h?M.  D   Ethellnri  Terry 

Bick  Bean   Bert  Wheeler 

 Ada-May 

Sl^t'  -M.;,^:  *  Harold  Murray 

HI  •  JJ'^'""    Harry  RatcliH 

 Donald  Donslaa 

EW'^lO'  ■•   Alt  P.  .lames 
pt^.  Gonzales   Alberto  Carrillo 
jpi'nia   Colette 
Bean   Eunice  Holmes 

>Now  comes  "Rio  Rita,"  Ziegfeld's 
leful  romance  of  the  border,  back  to 
e  very  theatre  of  its  birth.  If  you  will 
_ember  and  were  present  at  the  pre- 
e  you  lost  your  train,  youij-tunncl  ! 
or.  "what  had  you,"'  for  von  .qat  en-  ' 


tranced  tilTlhe 
morning.  Now  it  comes  Juwclou.si, 
pruned,  and  had  the  performance 
.started  on  scheduled  time  last  evening. 
It  would  have  spent  Itself  within  the 
prescribed  hours  of  our  theatrfe. 

So  once  more  the  arresting  tunes,  with 
the  name  song  rising  and  falling  in  ever- 
recurring  reprise.  So  again  the  abund- 
ant comics  of  an  assembly  of  comedians 
that  one  can  only  expect  from  the 
prodigal  hand  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld.  And 
once  again  a  book  that  knows  not  the 
double  entendre  or  vulgar  insinuation 
Even  Esteban,  the  urban  philanderer, 
was  cautious  in  speech.  And  so  the 
romance  of  the  Texas  Ranger  and  the 
dimpled  darling  of  the  mesa  made  its 
way;  so,  too,  the  chase  for  the  Kinkajou 
brought  its  quarry;  so,  too,  the  inter- 
rupted wedding  of  Chick  and  Dolly  had 
its  happy  consummation. 

For  principal  interest  there  was  the 
appearance  of  Walter  Catlett  as  the 
lawyer,  and  this  was  the  single  change 
in  the  cast  of  principals.  Now  let  us  be 
considerate  and  omit  mention  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Catlett's  predece.ssor  in  the 
role.  It  Is  true  that  the  poet  has  in- 
veighed aeainst  comparisons,  but  thev 
are  none  the  less  inevitable.  Remark- 
able it  is  to  witness  the  amount  of  per- 
tinent "business"  that  Mr.  Catlett  has 
packed  into  his  part,  his  screaming 
"asides,"  his  airy  persiflage.  Burlesque 
i.=;  this  comedian's  vein,  it  is  true:  but 
good  burlesque  often  reveals  fundamen- 
tals, and  this  is  Mr.  Catlett's  way.  What 
a  support  he  is  to  the  irrepressible  Dolly 
of  Ada-May,  she  of  the  legs  that  w6rs,'t 
behave,  she  who  can  span  the  breach  of 
uproarious  farce  to  moving  moments  of 
wistful  eloquence. 

And  once  more  Mr.  Murray  as  Jim. 
And  what -a  he-man!  As  convincing  a 
performance  as  one  could  wish  for  dra- 
matically, astounding  in  complscenry  in 
the  exactions  of  florid  song,  with  a  lega- 
to of  velvet  smoothness.  A  performance 
that  easily  puts  him  in  the  first  string 
of  musical  comedy  leads. 

Mi-ss  Terry,  too,  repeated  her  former 
success,  and  gave  a  fine  exhibition  of 
Latin  temperament.  Musically,  too,  she 
was  in  the  vein  and  her  duets  with  Jim 
are  a  pleasing  recollection. 

And  so  down  the  line,  much  might  be 
said  of  all  the  individuals.  But  let  us 
not  forget  the  musical  sonority  of  the 
lusty-lunged  rangers,  the  dancing  of 
the  Albertina  Rasch  girls,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  ensemble,  and  of  the 
Rasch  dancers  a  metronome  could  es- 
tablish the  illusion  of  precision  no  bet- 
ter. 

Now  there  are  those  of  us  who  think 
that  Mr.  Ziegfeld  may  have  in  mind  a 
summer  engagement  for  his  spectacular 
opus.  Let  us  hope  this  is  so,  for  the 
summer  will  be  the  sweeter  and  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  T.  A.  R. 


'ROSE  MARIE"  OPENS  AT 
ORPHEUM  THEATRE 


James  J.  Corbett  and  Bobby  Barry 
Head  Vaudeville 

"Rose  Marie"  in  film  form  leads  the 
screen  entertainment  while  James  J. 
Corbett  and  Bobby  Barry  in  a  comedy 
vaudeville  act  top  the  variety  bill  on  the 
progTam  offered  at  Loew's  OiTJheum 
Theatre  this  week. 

The  familiar  slory  of  "Rose  Marie," 
that  delightful  romantic  tale  of  life  and 
its  trials  in  the  Canadian  wilds,  is 
brought  to  the  screen  with  a  background 
of  striking  settings,  Joan  Crawford 
heads  the  all-star  cast  which  also  in-  I 
eludes  House  Peters,  James  Murray, 
Polly  Moran,  Creighton  Hale,  Gibson 
Gowland  and  others. 

James  J.  Corbett,  who  became  famous 
by  winning  the  heavyw-eight  champion- 
ship from  Boston's  great  John  L.  Sulli- 
van, has  turned  to  vaudeville,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Bobby  Barry,  a  very 
capable  comedian,  offers  an  amusing 
turn  that  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
large  audience  at  the  Orpheum  yester- 
day. Although  62  years  of  age,  Corbett 
presents  a  fine  appearance  and  looks 
like  a  man  half  his  age. 

'JIMMiE'S  WOMEN' 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "Jim- 
mie's  Women,"  a  comedy  farce  in  three 
acts,  by  Myron  C.  Fagan.  Presented  by 
B.  P.  Witbeck.  The  cast: 

Bill.v  Wells  ...Walter  Plimmer.  ,Tr.  i 

Thomas  Joe  Barnelt  \ 

Aisenion  .Simpson  Harold  Waldrige  i 

Teddie  Kane  Lucia  Laska  I 

Jimmie  Turner  Charles  Laite  . 

Robert  Fowler  Roy  Gordon 

nr.  Richard  Turner  G.  Davison  Clark  , 

Samuel  Kane  John  Hammond  Dailey  ' 

Mrs.  Samuel  Kane  Virsinia  Howell 

Florence  St.indish  Minna  Gombe.ll 

Mrs.  Reginald  Van  Alstyne.  .  .  .Ethel  Jackson  . 


■you  know  the  wight  of  ,lowly  birth 
who  masquerades  as  the  crbwn  prince 
or  something  in  order  to  be  near  the  i 
much-pursued  lady  of  his  heart,  and  • 
who  turns  out  to  be  the  jolly  old  crown  ' 
prince,  after  all?  Yes?  Well,  Mr.  Fagan,  : 
who  also  wrote  "The  Little  Spitfire," 
now  turns  the  thing  upside  down  and 
has  the  lady  sail  into  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion incog  to  Dursue  the  much-admired 


till  (latly,  .sinister  mult:  sneak;,  .iilo  ilie 
lady's  boudoir  to  compromise  her?  Mr. 
Pagan  also  turns  that  one  on  its  head, 
and  sends  the  little  blonde  into  Jimmle's 
room  in  the  silent  watclies  of  the  night. 
Slie  even  tells  him  not  to  .scream,  It 
won't  do  him  any  good. 

In  fact,  the  big  point  behind  this 
farcical,  broad  wise-cracking  bit  of  the- 
atre seems  to  be  that  nowadays  the 
women  are  doing  the  pursuing.  Its 
philosophy.  If  any,  is  roughly  summed 
up  in  Billy's  line,  "You  don't  propose 
nowadays— you  throw  out  a  hint  and  let 
ihnn  follow  it  up  like  an  insurance 
agent."  And  while  we  are  handing  out 
free  samples,  here's  a  typical  comedy 
line:  "There  are  two  ways  to  handle 
women — first,  use  sex  appeal,  if  that 
doesn't  work,  sock  'em  in  the  jaw." 

Jimmie  is  a  scion  of  great  wealth, 
which  is  controlled  by  crabbed  relatives. 
They  want  him  to  marry  Teddie,  and  he 
doesn't  want  to.  It  develops  that  he  is 
a  bit  of  a  rounder,  and  likes  to  wade 
in  fountains  in  h:s  dinner  clothes.  In 
order  to  match  him  with  Teddie.  they 
must  get  rid  or  Algernon,  a  person  of 
the  simp  juvenile  type  who  is  devoted  to 
her.  So  the  hard-boiled  shrew,  Mrs. 
Kane,  hires  a  professional  vamp,  as  she 
thinks,  to  vamp  Algernon.  The  vamp 
appears  for  duty,  and  she,  if  you  must 
know,  is  the  secretly  married  wife  of 
Jimmie,  the  incog  lady  who  is  intro- 
duced as  "Miss  Staandish  of  the  Boston 
Standishes." 

Minna  Gombell,  who  plays  the  part, 
[has  a  lot  of  vamping  to  do  and  a  lot 
jot  lilting  laughter  to  execute.  She  is 
pretty,  and  laughs  well,  especially  when 
)she  turns  the  tables  on  the  scheming 
■Mrs.  Kanfe,  which  act  she  performs  deft- 
ly &<  number  of  times.  Jimmie,  the  hand- 
some, virile  i'unner-away  from  adoring 
females,  is  played  smoothly  by  Mr. 
Laite.  Walter  Plimmer  and  Virginia 
Howell  enliven  all  odd  moments  by  farc- 
ing it  up  in  slapstick  manner  as  the 
Old  Ironsides  of  the  play  tries  to  squelch 
the  fresh  young  man  with  the  killing 
comebacks.  The  audience  seemed  to  like 
it,  and  the  play  got  a  lot  of  laughs. 

H.  F.  M. 

'  'whIpsoTwzs' 

The  experimental  theatre  at  the  Barn, 
in  presenting  a  musical  revue  has  lived 
up  to  its  name,  for  in  the  world  of  lit- 
tle theatres,  musical  revues  are  some- 
thing of  an  experiment.  The  title  of 
the  production.  "The  Whoops  of  1923," 
gives  the  audience  as  little  to  go  by  as 
most  modern  titles.  It  implies,  how- 
ever, the  heterogeneous  ma,ss  of  ma- 
terial that  this  group  of  players  has 
managed  to  assemble. 

The  most  one  can  say  of  the  program 
is  that  it  savors  of  ingenuousness  and 
a  marked  degree  of  originality  both  in 
the  musical  score  and  in  the  sketches. 
While  to  those  who  took  the  various 
and  varied  parts,  must  go  the'  crown 
of  versatility. 

After  a  somewhat  labored  opening 
chorus  and  dance,  a  satirical  sketch, 
"God  Save  America,"  which  has  as  the 
butt  of  its  humor,  both  the  tabloid  and 
the  election  campaign,  plunges  us  into 
the  spirit  of  the  whole.  Following  this, 
a  parade  of  costumes,  amazing  in  their 
spendor,  and  a  tableau  with  song  and 
dance  to  Handel's  "Largo"  lead  up  to 
the  song  hit  of  the  show  "Whoops,  My 
Dear,  I'm  So  Spanish,"  sung  and  sung 
with  rare  vivacity,  by  Allegra  Mackay 
A  barroom  of  the  1910  variety  is  the 
.setting  for  the  sketch  "The  Curse  of 
Drink,"  which  we  are  warned  by  the 
program  is  "terrible  sad,'"  but  which  in 
reality  is  "terrible"  amusing,  while  a 
splendid  take-ofi  of  the  typical  Indian 
■■Magic"  act,  and  a  song  "A  Night  in 
the  Village"  clo.se  the  revue. 

Praise  goes  to  Edwin  Hyde  Lambert 
for  the  sketches  that  are  truly 
humorous  to  Gerald  Brown,  for  the 
sonos  and  costumes,  that  show  marked 
talent.  And  to  Allegra  Mackay.  for  her 
singing,  acting  and  dancing,  all  of 
which  seem  too  finished  to  be  of  ama- 
teur status.  E.  R.  D. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"Bachelor's  Paradise",  feature  picture 
at,  the  Modern  and  Beacon  th?atre.5  thi? 
week,  starring  Sally  O'Neill,  is  the  story 
of  a  litt'.L  milliner  who  lived  down  by 
the  gas  house,  and  wishes  a  charming 
young  Romeo  would  come  strolling  into 
her  life.  One  does,  but  he  can't  see 
anything  in  plain  little  Kate  because 
there  are  two  many  dolls  about  with 
rosier  cheeks  and  more  scarlet  lips  But 
a  broken  ankie  imprisons  Joe,  who  is 
a  ring  fighter,  in  Katie's  home.  It  is 
really  a  bachelor  s  paradise,  which  Joe 
is  too  'bUnd  to  appreciate  until  after 
he  has  abused  his  privileges. 

"Good  Time  Charley."  the  associate 
picture,  featuring  Helene  Costello,  War- 
ner Oland  and  Clyde  Cook,  is  a  merry, 
pathetic,  absorbing  story  of  the  heyday 
an  :  fall  and  final  rise  of  the  song-and- 
dance-man  of  a  small  town  stock  com- 
pany. It  is  the  story,  too.  of  the  or- 
p)-.aned  daughter  who  grows  into  lovely 
'vomanhood,  and  comphcates  the  other- 
wise humdrum  existence  of  her  old 
frlhcr. 


d  L  i 

"Fast  Company"  a  Comedy  (i 
\       Ki«  League  Baseball 


\  TremonI— "Past  Company,"  comedy 
iiy  Ring  Lardner  based  on  his  "You 
know  Me,  Al"  stories..  Produced  by 
George  Cohan  for  the  first  time  on 
janv  stage  last  Thursday  evening  In 
jWorcester.  Walter  Hu.ston  Is  feature^' 
The  ca.st: 

KImer  Kane   ^'V,'"' 

Mrs.  Kane   

'  Ku-k   Thomas  V.  dillen 

Xellie  Poolo    >an  Sundf-rland 

Sarah    Morgan 

Amv  Gillan   Carolyn  Fern.: 

Hen  Breson  Mark  Sul  

Hull  Wilde  Tom  Blsui- 

K\elvn  Corev    Katharine  Fraii'-ia 

Dave  W.ilker   ,  Harold  Healy 

Gabhv  Sntton    tlorthey  Hildebrand 

Kit  I'ainv    itarn<>y  Tliornton 

Kid  Crowlev    Uordon  Hicks 

Grouch  Stevens    Ueora-R  Sawver 

Hone  Bonham    Bill  Hender 

Johnny   Ahliott    Henry  Shelvey 

.N'ose.v  Koonan    Dan  Care.v 

fidil  niii«    Charles  Johnson 

•^l.it    Ptoiit    Jgr-k  Williams 

Hi2h  Hip  Healy    Jack  Cliftord 

Pinky  Doyle  ..    Ted  Newton 

O^irar    J    J,  Hamilton 

-Mr.  Grin'son   ,   John  I'earson 

.Mr.    Siillman    Arthur  i'''innic.jn 

Chief  Harris    KdWln  Walter.^ 

Martha    Gene  Paul 

It  was  back  in  1913  in  the  Satiirday 
Evening  Post  when  Ring  Lardner's  fa- 
mous "You  Know  Me,  Al"  stories  were 
first  published.  These  yarns  were  in 
the  form  of  letters  of  the  rube  pitcher 
to  his  friend  back  home  keeping  him 
in  the  know  about  the  big  doings  in 
the  national  game.  George  Cohan  was 
'  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  play 
material  and  a  great  character  part  in 
;  Elmer  Kane,  the  hick  pitcher  in  ques- 
tion, and  as  a  result  Lardner  wrote  r. 
j  play  around  "Hurry"  Kane.  "Fast 
Company"  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
Ion  any  stage  in  Worcester  last  Thurs- 
Iday  evening.  It  goes  to  New  York  fol- 
lowing the  Boston  engagement.  ' 
'  It  is  difficult  to  write  a  play  dealing 
with  any  sport,  for  there  is  always  tiie 
necessity  for  compromising.  It  must 
be  technical  enough  to  satisfy  the  fan.'^ 
who  want  to  see  on  the  stage  what  they 
know,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
satisfy  the  general  public  who  likes  to 
be  entertained  first,  and  considers  it 
sufficient  that  the  sport  in  qup..stion 
serve  as  background  only.  Elmer  Kane 
is  a  great  character  to  build  a  play 
about.  He  is  first  intrbduced  in  his 
home  town  with  mother,  sweetheart  and 
town  folk  lending  plenty  of  local  at- 
mosphere. Subsequent  scenes  show  El- 
mer with  the  New  York  team.  The 
training  camp,  locker  rooms  during  a 
world  series  and  hotel  lobbies  are 
ground  for  the  swell-headed  pitcher's 
activities.  Elmer's  main  object  in  life 
is  eating  and  sleeping.  Baseball  and 
pitching  just  seem  to  naturally  follow. 
His  ego  might  be  likened  to  that  of  the 
''hoofer"  in  "Broadway."  His  team 
mates,  for  instance,  in  order  to  kid  him 
announce  that  he  is  to  pitch  the  open- 
ing game.  Does  that  make  Elmer  swell 
up  with  pride  and  gratitude? 

"Well,"  he  drawls,  giving  the  crow-d 
a  slow  appraisal,  "ya  wanted  to  win 
didn't  ya?" 

The  plot,  for  there  must  always  be  f 
plot,  gets  hot  and  heavy  when  Elmci 
gets  mixed  up  in  some  gambling,  ano 
as  &  result  has  a  proposition  made  hmi 
to  throw  a  game  during  the  world  se- 
ries. This  called  for  some  rather  husheo 
villainy,  and  struck  a  rather  over  melo- 
dramatic note  in  the  play.  The  love 
interest  is  furnished  by  the  girl  back 
home.  There  are  also  a  couple  of  sub 
love  plots  to  interest  those  who  are  no' 
baseball  fans.  The  play  is  new,  and  i; 
new  being  worked  on  by  Mr.  Cohaij 
and  Mr.  Lardner.  The  first  act  drag- 
noticeably  at  present.  It  is  Ring  Lard- 
ner's play  all  right.  The  baseball  talk 
the  manager,  the  "scout,"  the  types  n. 
the  spring  training  camp,  all  come 
from  the  man  who  knows  his  basebal! 
types.  There  is  plenty  of  sporting 'com- 
edy with  Elmer  Kane  as  the  target  anc 
goat  throughout.  It  is  a  play  that  base- 
ball fans  will  dote  on  and  one  that  ha; 
possibihties  of  being  generally  enter- 
]  taining  to  the  public. 

Walter  Huston  is  ideal  in  the  prin- 
i  cipal  role.  Hg  is  the  stupid,  vain,  smal": 
town  big  leaguer  to  the  life.  Sympa- 
thetic roars  of  laughter  from  b-is^bai 
players  in  the  audience  —  there  wer-^ 
many  there  last  evening — attested 
this  fact.  Harold  Healy  as  the  manasrr 
was  another  who  caught  the  great  na- 
tional spirit.  The  women  in  the  cas 
were  excellent.  So  were  the  members  o- 
the  New  York  team. 

George  Cohan  and  Ring  Lardner  wer> 
in  the  audience  last  evening.  So  wer^ 
John  A.  Heydler,  president  of  the  Na  - 
tional  league;  Grantland  Rice,  sport 
writer;  Burt  Whitman,  sporting  edito^ 
of  The  Herald  and  president  of  the 
Ba.seball  Writers  of  America,  and  many 
other  notables.  Everybody  seemed  to 
think  that  the  great  American  game  had 
been  glorified  at  last.  A.  F. 
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'Bringing  up  Father'  Provides 
Wealth  of  Amusement 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Bringing 
Up  Father,"  a  farce  in  three  acts  by 
Raymond  Brown,  based  on  the  cartoons 
of  George  McManus,  staged  by  Samuel 
T.  Godfrey.   The  cast: 

Oswald,  the  biitler  Henry  Wadsworlh 

MrR.  JiKss  Mahoney  Mary  Hill 

Mrs.  Ideta  Jiinkstcpk  SydcU  Landiew 

I'ol,  Griflon  Junkstock  Malcolm  Arthur 

.lifre-s  Mahoney  Jack  Westerm:in 

L.-jrry  0  Donnell  Walter  Gilbert 

P^'tncia  Mahoney  Clara  .loel 

iPicrre  Castillian  Frank  Charlton 

(.lerry  Sullivan  James  Hasan 

•  Bov   Maxon  Mellinser 

/  .^drienne   Edith  Siieare 

'  The  comic  sheet  came  to  life  last 
night  as  "Jiggs"  and  "Maggie"  and 
"Dinty  Moore"  performed  before  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  George  McManus' 
brain  children  provided  a  brand  of 
comedy  that  kept  the  customers 
v.-reathed  in  smiles  all  the  evening,  and 
very  often  caused  them  to  break  out 
in  hearty  laughter. 

"Jiggs"  and  his  dabbling  in  politics 
form  the  basis  of  the  plot,  and  what 
with  "Patricia,"  his  daughter,  and 
"Maggie,"  and  the  rest  of  tlie  persons 
who  try  to  kep  him  from  that  national- 
ly known  dish,  corned  beef  and  cabbage, 
the  life  of  "Jiggs"  is  not  a  happy  one — 
\  except  to  those  in  front  of  the  footlights. 
I  Jack  Westerman  made  a  return  bow 
to  St.  James  audiences  in  tlie  leading 
role.  That  the  difficult  assignment  was 
admirably  carried  out  testified  to  his 
versatility.  That  the  rest  of  the  cast 
was  up  to  the  standard  he  set  testifies 
to  the  ability  of  the  well-balanced  cast. 
Walter  Gilbert  and  Clara  Joel,  who  play 
"Patricia"  and  her  suitor  "Larry  O'Don- 
ncll,"  and  all  do  well.  Mary  Hill  as 
Maggie  deserves  special  mention,  too.  j 


"The  Big  Citv,"  a  film  drama  oi  tne 
underworld,  starring  Lon  Chaney,  writ- 
ten and  directed  by  Tod  Browning  and 
presented  at  the  State  Theatre  with  the 
following  cast: 

Chiiek  Collins   ^""i • 

Sunehine   ^^^Xlifi  Mnr^av 

p. .ply   .Tames  Murraj 

Helen  ..Betty  Compson 

Red  Mathew  Betz 

There  was  once  something  said  about 
a  straw  breaking  a  camel's  back  and 
i  the  present  picture  has  so;iieth\ng  ol 
the  same  weighty  significance  in  the 
'  world  of  cinema— it  is  one  too  many  ot 
the  variety  known  as  crook  or  under- 
1  world  pictures.    There  is  an  excellent  j 
'  cast  of  players  and  Lon  Chaney  in  his 
original  face,  which  is  always,  more  or 
less,  a  relief,  but  even  then  the  film  re- 
mains lost  in  a  whirlpool  of  about  the; 
same  thing  told  in  about  the  same  way. 

Good  film  patrons  will  not  dare  ven- 
ture into  a  night  club  after  the  current; 
screen  disclosures.  It  seems  that  the 
brighter  members  of  the  underworld 
carry  on  most  of  their  nefarious  prac- 
tises while  the  orchestra  is  playmg  and 
average  persons  are  seeking  relaxation. 

In  the  present  film  the  night  club  is 
patterned  after  the  one  which  Texas 
Guinan  has  made  famous.  As  foi-  the 
hold-up,  that  must  have  evolved  from 
Tod  Browning's  nimble  brain.  He  is  re-i 
sponsible  for  both  the  story  and  the  dH 
rection  of  this  present  film.  i 
There  is  one  thing  which  can  be  saia 
of  Mr.  Browning— he  does  not  do  things 
in  half-way  measures.  'When  he  wants  a 
little  horror  he  gets  it,  but  when  hfl 
wants  Cinderella-at-the-night-club  hti 
has  the  sweetest  one  possible,  even  sq 
sweet  that  she  seems  a  trifle  dumb,  and 
that  is  not  the  way  clever  directors 
should  have  their  heroines.  Neverthe- 
,  less,  the  little  lady  succeeded  in  reform- 
ing all  of  the  best  crooks. 

Lon  Chaney  shared  honors  in  nis 
agreeable  manner  with  James  Murray, 
and  this  young  man  gave  another  clever 
screen  portrayal.  Betty  Compson  was 
surprisingly  good  as  a  lady  crook.  Shei 
does  not  look  wilful  or  violent,  and  so 
when  she  succeeds  in  doing  both  con- 
vincingly. It  must  be  considered  com- 
mendabie  v4irk. 

Neville  Fleeson  and  Bobby  Polsom  are 
on  the  stage,  also  Jack  Kneeland  and 
his  merrymakers.  C.  M.  D.  ) 

'DRESSEDTOKILL' 

"Dressed  to  Kill,"  a  fUm  melodrama 
starring  Edmund  Lowe,  directed  by 
Ir^1ng  Cummings  and  presented  by  Fox 
is  at  the  Keith-Albec  Boston  Theatre. 
Others  in  the  cast  are  Mary  Astor,  Rob- 
ert Perry,  Tom  Dugan  and  R.  O.  Pen- 
nell. 

1  It  took  two  men  to  write  the  story 
Ifrom  which  this  photoplay  was  madei 
land  another  to  arrange  the  continuity.' 
The  authors  are  spoken  of  by  FoJ^^s 
"two  brilliant  picture  minds  wo  met; 
and  agreed  on  the  same  subject-that, 
the  screen  was  due  for  a  real  human , 
Dortrayal  of  underworld  life  as  it  really  , 
te  "  just  as  if  all  of  the  brilliant  pic- 
tiire  minds  have  not  had  the  same  idea! 
since  "Underworld." 


■  ci  L  c:  IS  a  good  actor  and  it 
is  too  bad  that  he  is  made  to  do  un- 
imaginative and  sensational  pictures. 
Mary  Astor  Is  pretty  and  charming  but 
she  should  not  let  the  Hawaiian  na- 
tive costume  influence  her  taste  in  even- 
ing wear.  The  detective  is  seen  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  most  of  the  time  in  the 
present  "authenticated  incidents  In  the 
life  of  one  'Mile  Away  Barry',"  instead 
of  a  stubby  cigar,  but  he  wears  his  derby 
even  at  impressive,  or,  what  should  be 
impressive,  moments.  j 
Short  screen  subjects  and  vaudeville) 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  program. 

CONTINUING  1 
ATTRACTIONS 

MAJESTIC— "Good  News,"  col- 
legiate musical  comedy.  Eighth 
week. 

SHUBERT— "The  Madcap,"  Mit- 
zi  stars  in  her  latest  musical  play. 

COPLEY— "The  ^yrecker,"  Ar- 
nold Ridley's  thrilling  mystery  play 
enters  its  ninth  week. 

1   KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Gus  Edwards,  impressanu  ui  yia^^^^ 
ville    heads  the  bill  at  Keith's  this 
week  with  a  gay  and  diversified  enter- 
tainment entitled  "Ritz-Carlton  Nights 
in  which  he  presents  a  new  '  graduat- 
ing  class"   of   sprightly   singers  and 
dancers  whom  he  has  picked  up  all 
over  the  country.    A  dozen  exception- 
ally pretty  girls,  in  wonderful  costumes, 
delight    both    eye    and    ear    Senorita  ^ 
Armida,  a  little  Spanish  bruhette  hail-  ; 
ing  from  Hollywood,  was  a  big  favorite,  i 
and  Master  Lucien  La  Rue,  a  Chicago 
newsboy,   received   a   big   hand.  "The 
comedv  star  of  the  show  was  Ray  (Rub- 
berlegs)  Bolger.  whose  positively  wierd 
contortions  betokened  an  elastic  anat- 
omy.   The  audience  worked  him  into 
a  state  of  panting  exhaustion. 

Norma  Telma,  "eccentric  billiardist, 
opened  the  evening  with  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  contortionism.  Gallanna- 
Rlni  and  "Sister"  played  expertly  on 
every  known  variety  of  wind  instrument 
except  a  pipe  organ  and  ProbabiV 
omitted  that  because  of  lack  of  time 
Sidney  Marion,  assisted  by  Ottilie  Cor- 
day,  excited  all  sorts  of  laughs  Sidney 
is  a  native  of  Joy  street,  in  the  Wes: 
end,  and  the  way  he  can  wiggle  his 
trained  scalp  is  a  marvel. 

Back,  too,  came  another  old-time  la- 
vorite  described  as  Sylvia  Clark, 
"Vaudeville's  Little  Buffoon,  whose  in- 
fectious comicalities  drew  for  her  re- 
call after  recall.  The  Eddys,  tight  wire 
artists,  brought  the  stage  performance 
to  a  conclusion.  J  '^^ 


HARVARD  CLUB 
PRODUCES 'HASSAN' 

BRATTLe  hall— "Hassan,"  a  poetic 
drama  in  three  acts  and  nine  scenes,  by 
James  Elroy  Flecker.  The  cast: 

S.^"™;,,  Doris  SanBM- 

l^f'^"   J.  0.  T.  Flexner  -jvl 

The  Caiiiiii  Haroua  Al  pe„y  'as 
T.1,,1,                                F.  B.  'Xhurber  :w\ 
 .   .  .R   H.  Jones  M 

^^fr'  .•cha.-le?-LcithrM  >ee  ;U'J  ] 

^'S;',  ■ .  .  .V.  .  .  J.  C.  Bayley  :!1 

^1-'^;;beide- Franeeso,  Bi^^o- 

No  small  or  easy  task  is  it  to  call  back 
>£  Haroun  al  Raschid, 


'HAROLD  TEEN' MADE 
INTO  COMEDY  FILM 

Now  Playing  at  Washington 
St.  Olympia 


"Harold  Teen"  is  aJaying  at  the 
Washington  Street  Olympia  Thea- 
trf  this  week.  And  for  those 
few  who  have  not  heard  or  read  of 
Carl  Ed's  famous  comic  strip  charac- 
ter on  which  the  picture  is  based, 
it  is  explained  that  Harold  is  the  famoiis 
"drug  store  cowboy"  in  history.  His 
Oxford  bags,  his  autographed  slicker, 
IMS  rebuilt  flivver,  covered  with  "wise- 
cracks" are  brought  to  the  screen  in  a 
way  that  is  guaranteed  t.  convince  the 
most  hardened  cvnic  that  youth  cannot 
be  downpd.  This  comic  strip  appears 
in  The  Sunday  Herald  and  the  Boston 
Traveler.  . 

"Harold  Teen"  is  played  by  Arthur 
Lake,  whose  antics  as  a  juvenile  come- 
dian in  a  number  of  well-known  photo- 
plays shown  during  the  past  year  have 
brought  him  thousands  of  film  fans. 
"Harold  Teen"  was  directed  by  Mervyn 
LeRoy  and  embraces  all  of  the  humor- 
ous elements  that  have  made  Sheik 
Harold  a  household  name.  Harolds 
sweetie.  Lillums.  is  played  by  Mary  Brian, 
While  Giggles,  the  "vamp"  of  the  town, 
is  Alice  White.  Others  in  the  cast  in- 
clude Jack  Duffy,  Lucien  Littlefield,  Fred 
Kelsey,  Lincoln  Stedman  and  Jack 
Eagan. 

On  the  stage  there  are  five  acts. 
Brems-Fitz  and  Murphy  Brothers  present 
■The  executive  board  of  the  laughland- 
er's  union  in  an  extraordinary  session 
Here  is  a  male  quartet  all  four  mem- 
bers of  which  are  comedians.  Louise 
^hilson  and  "Turc"  Duncan  offer  "A 
melange  of  mirth  and  melody".  "Turc"-. 
Duncan  plays  six  different  musical  in 
st'-uments.  In  The  Fantastics  the 
Misses  Frampton  and  Hewett  do  both 
Classical  and  eccentric  dancing.  Ralph 
Wylie  and  Frank  Booth  are  their  associ- 
ates. The  Misses  Frampton  and  Hew- | 
ett  have  recently  returned  from  Austra- 
lia where  they  were  members  of  Annette 
Kellerman's  company.  The  Three  Ar- 
nims  are  "Novelty  Equilibrisis." 


the  golden  prime  ol 

to  set  before  our  eyes  the  gorgeous  cruel 
days  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  a 
rash  word  called  forth  unspeakable  tor- 
tures and  a  chance  jest  unbeUevable 
riches.  Yet  James  Elroy  Flecker  has 
accomplished  this  seeming  impossibility, 
though  he  died  before  "Hassan'  ever 
saw  the  stage  and  could  never  know 
that  what  he  bad  created  in  the  theatre 
of  his  imagination  would  flower  so  j 
splendidly  in  the  theatre  of  reality. 

It  did  not  seem  for  a  time  that  "Has- 
san" would  ever  come  within  our  reach. 
Despite  its  nine  months':^ in  London, 
it  failed  almost  instantly  in  New  York 
for  reasons  not  altogether  easy  to  un- 
derstand.   Now,  thanks  to  the  courage 
and  industry  o£  the  Harvard  Dramatic 
Club,  we  have  a  brief  opportunity  to  see 
a  play  of  rare  beauty  and  color,  full  of 
poetry  and  color,  against  a  background 
of  cruelty  and  horror.    The  story  of 
Hassan,  the  confectioner  of  Bagdad,  who, 
,  by  chance,  saved  the  life  of  the  Caliph 
i  Haroun  al  Raschid,  mingles  and  is  lost 
(for  a  time  in  the  terrible  beauty  and 
Ecstatic  tragedy  of  Raft  and  Pfvauch 
■Honly  to  emerge  once  more  as  he  takes 
™the  golden  road  to  Samarkand,"  leaving 
behind  him  the  tigerish,  treacherous 
favor  of  an  unspeakable  despot  and  the 
love  of  a  worthless  woman     There  is 
beauty  beyond  expression  of  sight  and 
sound  in  the  story  of  the  lovers  who 
chose  death  and  love  rather  than  life 
and  .separation;   there  is  Patho^  a^d 
heartbreak  in  the  despair  and  disiUu- 
^on  of  the  gentle  SP"-"^^  H^^^^^i^' J^^? 
sees  kindness  turn  to  cruelty  and  favor 
turn  to  scorn,  who  must  witness  un- 
1  peakable  horror  visited  upon  the  inno- 
cent and  finally,  a  broken  man,  go  fo  th 
to  exile!    There  is  the  splendor  of  the 
east  in  the  magnificent  caliph  wi  h  h is 
countless  wealth,  his  obsequious  servants 
and  his  inflexible  will  to  evil 

Last  night's  performance  bad  "i any 
virtues,  the  sellings  were  colorful,  .he 
acting  for  the  most  part  excellent  and 
the  dancing  of  Miss  Francesca  Brag- 
S^oti  a  thing  of  beauty  and  grace.  As 
Haroun  al  Raschil,  Kingsley  Perry  de- 
serves  especial  commendation,  cieai- 
spoken,  forceful  in  a  quiet,  sinister  way 
mgnffled   and   splendid    in    his  royal 
1  robes  he  made  the  caliph  the  most  vivid 
character  in  the  play.    ^i.  Thay.t., 
I  kindly  bewildered  and  terrified  Hassan 
!  was  also  to  be  praised.    As  Rafi  king 
of  the  beggars,  Mr.  Leatherbee  began 
^xceedinglfwell  and  "ached  his  bes 
moment  in  the  scene  o£  the  caliph  s 
iudgment.    In  the  prison  episode  the 
Ipoilnancv  and  horror  of  the  mans 
.dilemma  seemed  to  elude  him.  Miss 
Icrandon  was  an  exquisite  and  passion- 
\  ate  Pervanch,  splendid  in  her  final  houi 
of  self-immolation. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  the  beautifu 
poetry  of  the  last  moment  as  the  pil- 
grims go  forth  on  their  Journey  shoulc 
ihave  been  rendered  inaudible  by  tht 
loudness  of  the  off-stage  music. 

I  £i.   1j.  Al 


1923,  "by  Bo-sil  'O' 

Dean  said  at  a  '  Uao.saa  aimi  .  on 
March  16,  1924,  Flecker  had  written 
many  letters,  "alternately  e»ger  and 
anxious,  as  he  watched  the  first  war 
clouds  drowning  the  one  grert  tape  ol 
his  hfe."  ,   .  . 

The  chief  roles  at  Hk  Majesty  s  The- 
atre were  taken  as  fpUows:  Hassan, 
Henry  Ainley;  Ishak,  Hassan's  minstrel, 
Leon  Quartermaine;  Haroun-al-Raschid, 
,  Malcolm  Keen;  Rafl,  King  of  the  Beg- 
'  gars,  Basil  Gill;  Yasmin,  Cathlecn  Nes- 
bitt;  Pervaneh,  Laura  Cowle.  The  part 
of  Yasmin  was  afterwards  taken  by  Isa- 
bel Jeans,  who  was  succeeded  in  turn 
by  Fay  Compton.  The  play  had  a  long 
run  in  London.  In  March,  1924,  it  was 
In  its  seventh  month.  It  ran  about  nine  j 
months  in  all.  i 

Music  was  written  by  no  less  -a  man  j 
than  Frederick  Delius  for  this  play.  "It  j 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  me,  otherwise 
I  should  not  have  undertaken  the  mus- 
ical illustration."    The  score  contained 
a  prelude,  four  entr'actes,  a  ballet; 
chorus  and  soloists  were  employed  while 
music  supplied  a  running  commentary 
on  certain  lines  of  the  spoken  dialogue. 
Delius  welcomed  the  suggestion  that 
the  lights  should  be  lowered  during  the 
performance  of  the   entr'actes.  The 
score,  which  bears  the  date  1920,  shows 
that  it  was  not  written  as  a  piece  d'oc- 
casion,  but  a  musician's  contribution  to 
the   poet's    theme.     Delius's  original 
idea,  however,  was  considerably  mod- 
ified   for   practical   purposes   in  the 
theatre.    There  are  three  scenes  in 
which  the  music  is  essential:  The  bal- 
lets, one  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
the  Beggars;  the  other  before  the  divan 
of  the  Caliph;  the  third  ia-the  finale 
with  the  haunting  refrain,  "We  Take 
the  Golden  Road  to  Samarcand." 

An  orchestral  suite  has  been  made 
from  this  stage  music  and  there  is  an  , 
arrangement  for  the  piano.  Additional 
numbers  for  the  play  were  composed 
and  scored  by  dictation  to  Mrs.  Delius ; 
for  the  composer,  on  account  ot  a  re- 
cent illness,  was  then  imable  to  hold  a ; 
pen.    The  music  for  the  Harvard  pro- 
duction is  by  F.  L.  Anderson  '29. 


"Hassan"  begins  as  a  farce — the  play 
was  so  conceived  originally — and  ends 
as  a  tragedy,  which,  wrote  Hubert 
Grifflth,  "if  it  makes  its  full  effect  and 
is  not  marred  in  the  playing  should 
be  terrible  enough  to  be  almost  un- 
believable," for  Flecker  introduced  the 
theme  of  torture;  made  It  his  central 
theme. 

Hassan,  the  confectioner,  is  in  love 
with  Yasmin,  who  loves  him  not.  The 
potions  he  has  put  in  the  confections 
made  for  her  are  of  no  avail.  Hassan 
is  homelv,  but  he  is  gentle  and  sensi- 
tive.   The  Caliph,  wandering  in  his 
capital,  seeking  adventure,  is  captured 
by  Rafi,  the  King  of  the  Beggars.  Has- 
san contrives  ingeniously  the  escape  of 
the  Caliph  and  his  companions.  Thus 
Hassan  becomes  a  great  man,  a  dweller 
in  a  palace,  but  the  cruelties  practised 
on  Rafi  and  Pervaneh  convince  him 
that  the  court  is  no  place  for  him;  he 
goes  back  to  his  shop,  resumes  his  trade 
and  is  happy  to  be  a  humble  man.  For 
he  was  so  foolish  as  to  beg  that  Rafi 
and  Pervaneh  should  be  spared,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  banished  from 
the  court,  but  he  is  obliged  to  witness 
the  torturing  of  Rafi  and  Pervaneh. 
The  Caliph  will  free  Rafi  but  Pervaneh 
must  return  as  the  Caliph's  wife;  they 
must  never  see  one  another  again;  but 
they  have  a  choice:    "They  can  spend 
a  day  and  a  night  together,  unwatched 
and  unguarded  and  will  then  die  to-  , 
gether  'in  relentless  toment,'  watched  , 
by  the  whole  court.    The  lovers  choose  1 
the  day  and  the  night,  and  death  by  { 
torture.    The  situation  would  be,  quite 
frankly,  unforgivable  if  Flecker  had  not 
risen  to  the  height  of  it." 

At  the  end,  Ishak,  the  minstrel,  who 
has  saved  his  life  by  the  beauty  of  a 
song,  takes  the  road  to  Samarcand; 
Hassan  goes  with  him,  the  two  clad  as 
pilgrims. 

"Sweet  to  ride  forth  at  evening  from 
the  wells,  .  ^, 

When  shadows  pass  gigantic  on  the 
sand 


The  Harvard  dramatic  cnub  ^^-through  the  silence  beat  the 

form  "Hassan,"  a  play  in  five  act„  anu  , 
nine  scenes  by  James  Elroy  Flecker  m  > 


Ca^^hlsweekandattheR^^^^^^^ 
tory  Theatre,  Boston,   next  Saturday 

j"' nicker  died  of  consumption  at  the 
age    of    30    in    Switzerland,  shortlj 
the     breaking     out     of  the 
He    was   known  to 


DcllS  ,  ,, 

Along  the  golden  road  to  Samarcand. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  f}^ker 
described  his  play  as  "The  Story  of  Ha.s- 
san  of  Bagdad  and  how  he  came  to 
make  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samar- 
cand."  The  play  was  published  in  1923. 

i    "Hassan"  was  brought  out  by  A.  L. 
.vorld   war.     He    was  -    ~-    -  :  Erlanger  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre, 

comparatively  smaU  number  of  people  ,  ^^^^  ^ork.  on  Sept.  22.  1924.    The  or- 
K  ,        noetrv  and  by  a  fantastic  ro"  ,  ghestra  for  the  music  of  Delius  was  con- 
j  by  his  .'^n-  was  one  of    ducted  by  Milan  Roder;  the  ballets  were 

mance  in  prose.     "^^^^"^   *  „ .    .  „iJ' ""  ane^^       Michel  Fokin.      H  ^-ss  i, 
his  last  works.   It  was  prodded  a  His    ^^ranged^^  by^^.  ^^.^^^ 
Maiesty's  Theatre,  London,  on  Sept._21.  I 


I  after 
world 


Ishak.  ...  <   •       •    -  ■  ivr- 
Biirbul:;>'.    Ya.M.uri.  M-".' 
vnnph  Violet  Koffible  Cooper. 

conservative  estimate,         P  ^^"2, 
poeUc  for  the  New  York  PVf''=^„,^^\J,'J 
MT.  John  Ander.-ion  found  Hasf  n  tne 
^A-loK  nt  and  unhappy  blendnip  of  two 
ti,  ne.^  as  widely  separated  as  the  poles 

are  crowds  of  Orientals  tactfully  mai - 
are  ciuwu  crowding  for 

^^'^^nf^T^^  sakr  There  are  exquisite 
crowding  s  sake.    1       buildings  soar 

stage  P''='"'^^,^'  ,,Vi  of  blue  and  there 
"^""nobl?''s^aJes'^Thro  >gl   which  black 

wWch  M  Fok^'e  l!^s  fashioned  Into  a  1 
whicn  jvi.  ru  of  the  Russian  bal- 
'  But  theTe  are  no  camels,  no  mere 
I'xplototion  of'Asia  to  make  a  London 
holiday.  

T.f  11.S  add  that  "Hassan"  was  per- 
Let  us  aaa  iimu  translation  at 

tion  in  London.  ^  , 
As  the  World  Wags: 

l^Mne  the  irony  in  this  excellent  actor 
hPln/  oblteed  by  Shakespeare  to  keep 
Sing  for  a  pound  of  flesh  when  I  arn 
toldlhat  he  is  a  vegetorla^  and  op^ed 
H  to  vivisection.  MARCEUiUS  GRAVES. 


BALLAD  OF  DEAD  BOXERS 

(For  As  the  VCorld  Ways) 

Tell  me  now  In  what  place  Is 
Grecian  pride  whose  strength  seemed 

vaster 

Than  human?  Where's  Hercules  of  many 

graces. 

Whose  strength  and  skill  knew  not  a 

master, 

And  Achilles  whose  blows  were  faster 
Than  most  of  their  time,  far  and  near, 
And  Ajax  proud  who  met  disaster? 
"But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester 
year?" 

Where's  Entelus  of  Clclly's  game 
Who  conquered  youthful  Trojan  Dare; 
And  Fig,  and  Crib,  of  Brlttan's  fame; 
Dan  Donnelly  of  reach  most  rare? 
Where  is  Belcher  who  was  fast  and  fair; 
Tom  Spring;  Jem  Ward  without  a  fear, 
And  Sayers  of  much  greater  name? 
"But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester 
year?" 

Skilled  Tom  Hyer,  his  day  Is  o'er. 
The  champion  first  of  our  own  race. 
Heenan's  long  passed  to  some  far  shore, 
Of  perfect  fonn  and  handsome  face. 
Gone  is  John  L.  who  set  such  pace. 
Who  at  his  best  ne'er  had  a,  peer, 
Supreme  in  wallop,  speed  and  grace. 
"But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester 
year?" 

PHILIP  H.  McCAiaUE. 

Let  us  now  hear  from  contributors 
who  have  wondered  from  day  to  day 
v/hy  their  letters  have  not  been  pub- 
lished in  this  column  of  genteel  com- 
ment and  miscellaneous  misinformation. 


CONQUERED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ben  All  Amid,  animal  trainer  at  the 
Cairo  Circus,  slid  back  the  steel  door  of 
the  cage  and  entered.  A  score  of  lions, 
tigers  and  leopards  sprang  up,  and  cir- 
cled about  growling  resentfully,  as  he 
snapped  his  whip,  flexible  as  silk,  cut- 
ting as  steel.  Two  golden  amulets  en- 
circled his  sinewy  arms — charms  against 
death.  Tall,  masterful,  brave,  the  ani- 
mals feared  his  flashing  eyes.  Lithe  as 
a  panther,  he  trod  as  lightly.  He 
seemed  to  belong  in  the  animal  cage.  It 
was  being  told  how  he  had  been  clawed 
by  the  great  Nubian  lion,  and  pressed 
the  white  hot  iron  into  the  wounds, 
calmly  pufBng  his  cigarette,  black  as 
midnight,  heady  as  burning  poppy  fields. 

A  glorious  desert  moon  turned  the 
mosque's  dome  to  silver.  Nautch  girls 
danced  and  sang  dreamy  melodies  in  the 
casino  to  the  music  of  zithers  and  hari>s. 
Ben  All  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  blonde 
girl  who  sold  flowers  at  the  Theatre 
Anglaise.  They  were  wed.  She  laid 
down  many  laws  and  worst  of  all,  she 
took  away  his  beloved  cigarettes.  One 
morning  he  was  smoking  in  secret.  "Ben 
All  drop  that  cigarette  and  come  up 
here. "  He  climbed  the  stairs  fearfully, 
muttering  "Allah  be  merciful."  It  was 
well  the  animals  did  not  see  his  face. 


■J  licy  would  ii;tvc  lolltci  lum  ,11.1. ma  a.-  .\ 
cat  does  a  mouse.  It  was  the  first  quar- 
rel. The  storm  broke.  Ruefully  rub- 
bing his  smarting  cheeks  and  .scratched 
chin  Ben  All  fled  to  the  circus  and 
found  peace  of  mind  taming  leopards 
fresh  from  the  jungle  and  dangerous 
as  lightning.  u  j 

Stooping  over  the  great  Hon  who  had 
maimed  him.  lie  patted  his  shaggy 
head  and  whispered  forgivingly  "By 
the  beard  of  the  Prophet  thou  art  not 
so  bad  after  all." 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

AID  TO  THE  LOVELORN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Although  19U  is  a  fairly  recent  date 
for  excavating  if  you  are  looking  for 
laughs  from  love  letters,  try  "The  New 
Standard  Business  and  Social  Letter- 
Writer,"  by  Alfred  B.  Chambers,  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  (no  less!)  of  that  year. 
The  title  page  promises  "refined  love 
Iptters,  marriage  proposals,  acceptances 
and  refusals"  and  the  table  of  contents 
titillates  one's  curiosity  with  such  spe- 
cifics as  these:  "Marriage  proposal  from 
a  butler  to  a  cook."  "Asking  a  young 
lady  for  privilege  of  a  correspondence," 
"Asking  permission  to  address  a  young 
lady  by  her  Christian  name,"  "Proposal 
to  a  lady  the  writer  was  never  introduced 
to,"  with  sample  answers,  "favorable" 
and  "unfavorable";  "Proposal  to  a  lady 
unaware  of  the  writer's  intentions."  As- 
suming some  of  the  above  to  have  been 
successful,  there  is  a  section  headed 
"Between  Engaged  People."  I  quote: 

"My  Own  Dearest:  It  is  9  o'clock 
and  I  am  just  home  from  the  office. 
You  see  I  am  working  hard  .  .  . 
Ye.sterday  night  our  friend  Max  took  ms 
around  to  a  reception  at  his  fiancee's, 
Miss  Lord.  It  was  a  very  pretty  affair; 
the  ladies  were  in  full  dress,  and  the 
house  was  decorated  in  green  and  red 
.  .  .  But  I  was  only  thinking  of  you 
all  the  time— you  in  your  little  pink 
gingham  under  the  apple  tree."  To 
think  that  after  this  there  should  be 
letters  breaking  off  engagements!  I 
could  read  no  further!  E.  N.  S. 

"ALVIN  JOSLIN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  recall  that  celebrated  rube 
comedian  of  the  eighties,  Charles  Davis, 
who  played  a  bucolic  comedy  called 
"Alvin  Joslin"?  He  made  a  fortune, 
built  a  playhouse  in  Pittsburgh,  named 
it  "The  Alvin  Theatre,"  and  settled 
down  as  a  manager.  The  theatre  exists, 
but  I  haven't  heard  of  Charles  for  years. 

He  appeared  in  every  city  and  town 
in  the  United  States  and  plastered  the 
boards  with  lithographs  picturing  him- 
self in  evening  dress  and  literally  cov- 
ered with  diamonds — on  fingers,  waist- 
coat buttons,  cuff  links,  studs — every-  1 
where.    He  had  an  educated  watch  i 
which  chimed  the  hours  and  did  other  ; 
remarkable  things.   Diamonds  were  im-  - 
bedded  everywhere  in  this  timepiece. 

Charley,  or  Alvin  as  he  preferred  to 
be  called,  always  came  to  the  theatre 
at  7  o'clock  and  posed  around  the  lobby 
until  near  curtain  time,  when  he  would 
dash  for  the  dressing  room  and  scramble 
into  his  makeup  and  be  ready  for  the 
entrance  cue.  He  took  himself  seriously 
and  thrived  on  adulation.  We  small 
boy  ushers  in  Milwaukee  would  help  his 
game  by  asking,  "Mr.  Joslin  would  you 
mind  showing  us  your  watch?"  Alvin 
would  reply,  "Certainly,  my  good  lad," 
and  proceed  to  give  a  loud-voiced  lec- 
ture on  the  marvels  of  his  wonderful 
possession.,  the  while  flourishing  it  and 
himself  in  such  a  manner  that  a  thou- 
sand brilhant  rays  pierced  the  foyer 
from  the  watch  and  his  person  to  the 
amazement  of  the  assembhng  audience. 
How  proud  we  were  to  assist  in  Alvin's 
justifiable  and  commendable  condescen- 
sion. 

Once  in  the  old  Hoffman  House.  New 
York.  Pony  Moore,  father-in-law  of 
Charley  Mitchell,  champion  pugilist  of 
I  England,  was  showing  a  small  sack  full 
'1  cf  uncut  diamonds,  of  which  he  was 
proud,  to  a  group  of  sporting  men  and 
actors,  when  the  iceman  arrived  and 
dumped  a  heavy  cake  into  the  icebox. 
It  gave  a  dull  thud.  Mitchell  asked, 
"What's  the  noise,  old  man?"  One  of 
the  actors  who  had  been  bored  by 
Moore's  display  hastened  to  reply  (for 
the  honor  of  America):  "Nothing,  it's 
only  Charley  Davis  putting  his  diamonds 
into  the  safe." 

Scene  from  Alvin  Joslin  (street  In 
New  York  at  night.  Policeman  walking 
beat.  Enter  Alvin  whistling  "The  Arkan- 
saw  Traveller"). 
A.  J. — "How  de  do.  Mister  Constable?" 
Policeman — "Don't  get  fresh  with  me, 
rube,  or  I'll  run  you  in  and  you'll  get  10 
days." 

A.  J. — "Take  you  11  days  to  catch  me, 
Mister  Constable."  (Continues  on, 
whistling.) 

Then  there  was  the  courtroom  scene 
where  he  did  some  heavy  stuff:  "For 
I'm  wild  and  woolly  and  hard  to  curry." 
Remember? 
We  had  fun  in  those  days. 

LANSING  R,  ROBINSON. 


Everyman's  Library  seven  audiuonal 
volumes  of  Varied  and  genuine  value. 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  may  now , 
be  purchased  at  a  low  price  by  funda- 
mentalists, including  that  clergyman  I 
who  recently  said  that  the  doctrine  of  [ 
evolution  was  directly  responsible  lor ; 
the  world  war.  Sir  Arthur  Keith  con- 
tributes a  new  Introduction,  in  which,  \ 
having  given  an  account  of  how  Dar-  j 
win's  book  came  into  being,  having  stat- 
ed that  the  book  is  still  "freely  abused 
and  often  misrepresented,  just  as  it 
was  when  Darwin  was  alive,"  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  book  has.  yet 
appeared  that  can  replace  it;  it  is  still 
the  book  that  contains  "the  mo.st  com- 
plete demonstration  that  the  law  of  evo- 
lution is  true";  he  again  places  Darwin 
in  "that  small,  select  group  o;f  great 
Englishmen  which  holds  Shakespeare." 
For  Darwin  "altered  and  is  altering  the 
outlook  of  mankind,  lifting  from  it, 
more  than  any  man  has  ever  done,  the 
pall  of  superstition.  .  .  .  Sooner  or 
later  Darwin's  outlook  will  become  uni- 
versal, for  men  of  all  grades  do  desire 
to  know  the  truth.  Darwin's  mission  is 
not  finished;  this  book  has  still  many 
years  to  live  and  many  converts  to 
make." 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  Casti- 
glione's  "The  Courtier"  in  the  brave 
translation  by  Sir  Thomas  Hobey  is 
now  within  reach  of  all.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  wrote  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  the  volume  in  the  "Tudor 
Translations,"  but  he  did  not  advance 
a  theory  put  before  us  by  W.  B.  Drayton 
Hender.son  in  his  "Note  on  Castiglione 
and  English  Literature"  in  the  Every- 
man's edition,  viz:  that  without  Casti- 
glione we  should  not  have  Hamlet. 
This  is  interesting,  especially  as  in  Eng- 
Ir.nd  they  are  even  now  discussing  the 
question  whether  Hamlet  was  fat; 
whether  the  Queen's  line  thus  describing 
him  was  an  interpolation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  actor  taking  the  role.  Mr. 
Henderson  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Hamlet  per.sonifies  Castiglione's 
ideal  of  the  courtier,  soldier,  scholar, 
and  has  certain  characteristics  peculiar 
to  Castiglione's  school:  he  is  a  univer- 
sity man.  given  to  the  classics;  he  can 
pun  and  jest;  he  is  a  pa.ssionate  friend; 
a  "sweet"  prince,  but  capable  of  vio- 
lence; he  dre.sses  as  Castiglione  would 
recommend;  he  was  a  musician,  poten- 
tially a  painter,  regarding  "the  cisternal 
world  with  that  appreciation  of  line, 
form,  mass,  ciiiaroscuro,  without  which. 
Castiglione  says,  man  cannot  be  great." 
Above  all,  Hamlet  was  shocked  by  his 
mother's  hasty  second  marriage,  par- 
alyzed from  the  ideal  of  courtiership, 
"especially  from  that  phase  of  it  which 
regarded  women  as  the  inspiration  and 
mainstay  of  courtliness."  Fallen  from 
this  belief,  Hamlet  abuses  women. 
Castiglione  was  disgusted  when  they 
had  resource  to  artifice  and  trickery. 
"The  Courtier"  was  done  into  English 
in  1561  and  thrice  reprinted — the  third 
edition  dated  1603.  So  Shakespeare 
could  have  been  familiar  with  the  book. 
As  for  "The  Courtier"  itself,  there  is 
no  need  of  belated  eulogy.  It  is  a 
golden,  noble  book,  full  also  of  worldly 
wisdom,  not  without  satirical  comment 
and  lively  jesting,  as  the  lords  and 
ladies  talked  together  in  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  at  Urbino. 


."vlandevillc  spcalcs  01  gi^i^i.s 
till  I!  lair:,  in  the  1895  edition  are 
omitted:  "And  men  have  seen,  many 
'times  those  giants  take  men  In  the  sea 
out  of  their  ships  and  bring  them  to 
land.  2  in  one  hand  and  2  in  another, 
eating  them  going,  all  raw  and  alive." 

For  Flaubert's  "Madame  Bovary" 
translated  by  E.  Marx-Aveling  there  is  a 
long,  critical,  illuminating,  enthusiastic 
introduction  by  George  Salntsbury.  one 
of  the  best  studies  of  Flaubert  we  know 
in  English  or  in  French;  an  inquiry  into 
his  "realism,"  his  position  towards  Iho 
characters  he  drew,  searching  comments 
on  his  other  books — Mr.  Saintsbury  say.s 
that  "the  temptation  of  Saint  Anthony" 
is  his  own  favorite  one— declaring  Flau- 
bert to  be  "a  living  and  writing  witness, 
too  much  of  their  own  to  be  refused,  as 
to  the  fatal  error  of  the  degenerate 
Realist  or  Naturalist  school." 

That  fascinating  "The  Sea  and  the 
Jungle,"  by  H.  M.  TomUnson,  is  added 
to  the  library,  a  book  long  famous  for 
its  description  of  scenes  and  men;  one 
that  bears  repeated  reading,  a  story  of 
adventure  almost  without  a  parallel. 
For  those  who  are  never  weary  of  war 
books  there  is  "Under  Fire :  the  Story  of 
a  Squad."  by  Henri  Barbusse,  already 
known  to  many,  more  grim  and  graphic 
than  even  sorne  of  the  novels  by  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian  of  the  great  preceding 
wars. 


A  useful  addition  to  de.sk  books  Is  "A 
Dictionary  of  Quotations  and  Proverbs," 
in  two  volumes.  The  Dictionary  of 
Quotations  is  based  on  Bartlett's,  but 
it  is  a  far  larger  collection,  "and  the 
English  literature  created  since  1869 
is  not  -wholly  responsible  for  the  addi- 
tional matter."  The  compiler,  "J.  K. 
M.,"  points  out  that  Bartlett  must  have 
been  a  prude  and  a  teetotaller.  Chang- 
ing "nakedness"  in  a  famous  line  of 
Wordsworth's  to  "darkness."  "There  Is 
inot,"  says  this  compiler,  "and  can  never 
,be  a  definitive  dictionary  of  quotations." 
He  has  not  neglected  men  of  compara- 
tively recent  years,  nor  those  contem- 
'poraneous,  Belloc,  Bennett,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Whitman,  Wilde.  And  it  is  a 
joy  to  find  these  lines  from  Lewis  Car- 
roll's "Hiawatha's  Photographing": 
"Stating  that  he  would  not  stand  it, 
Stating  in  emphatic  language 
What  he'd  be  before  he'd  stand  it." 

RICHARD  DIX  AT 


Civilization  is  a  disease  from  which 
nations  seldom  recover. — Dean  Inge. 

The  root  of  all  disease  is  in  bad  feed- 


And  here  is  an  edition  of  our  old 
friend  Sir  John  Maundeville's  "Vciage 
and  Travayle,"  to  which  "the  journal 
of  Frier  Odoricus"  is  added.  Jules  Bra- 
mont  gives  an  entertaining  account  by 
way  of  introduction,  of  Jean  d'Outre- 
meuse,  who  palmed  off  the  book  as 
Maundeville  or  Mandeville's;  Outre- 
mcuse,  "a  humorist,  a  .literary  mime,  at 
the  worst  an  artistic  liar  who.  possibly  . 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  labors  as  1 
a  serious  chronicler  and  a  pious  scribe, 
took  to  concocting  tlie  'Travels  ^f  Sir 
John  Mandeville'  by  way  of  a  jeu 
d'esprit,  to  take  in  the  gulUble  and  su- 

'perstitious  Flemish,  French  and  Eng- 
lish folk  of  his  day."  Was  Mandeville 
I  the  disguised  Jean  de  Bourgogne?  But 
the  book  itself  is  the  thing:  "in  Eng- 
'ish"  a  book  unique,  marked  by  extraor- 
'  dinary  grace  of  art  and  style."  The  text 
is  the  one  published  at  London  in  1568. 

In  this  reprint  there  are  109  chap- 
ters. In  the  edition  pubhshed  at  Lon- 
don in  1895,  profusely  illustrated  with 
1  amazing  pictures  by  Arthur  Layard,  the 
i  book  is  divided  into  31  chapters.  The 
.1  texts  in  that  and  in  the  Everyman  s 
i  editions  vary  somewhat. 

1895:  "Another  isle  is  there  toward 
the  north,  in  the  sea  ocean,  where  that 
be  full  cruel  and  evil  women  of  nature. 
!  And  they  have  precious  stones  in  their 
eyes  And  they  be  of  that  nature,  that 
if  they  behold  any  man  with  wTath, 
they  slay  hun  anon  with  the  beholding, 
as  doth  the  basilisk." 

1928:  "An  other  yle  is  there  north- 
ward where  are  many  evile  and  fell 
women  and  they  haue  precious  stones 
in  their  eies,  &  they  haue  suche  kinde 
yt  if  they  beholde  any  man  with  wrath, 
"fney  sley  tliem  of  the  beholding  as  the 
[Basalysk  doeth." 

In  the  same  chapter  of  the  1928  edi- 


"Easy  Come,  Easy  Go,"  a  film  comedy 
starring  Richard  Dix.  adapted  frofn  a 
I  Dlay  bv  Owen  Davis  and  directed  by 
F^ank  Tuttle.  is  presented  at  the  Met- 
IropoUtan  Theatre  this  week  with  the' 
'following  cast:  ; 

lloben^a,-,..,-  .V.V.-.-.-.NS!S^^^u^;iI5 

Bdhs  Qiui>  le   Charles  Sellon 

J™  /;'fJ^,L .  .Franlt  Currier 
^Xo^' .   An,otd  Kent 

Owen  Davis  is  probably  the  most 
prolific  play  and  scanario  writer  in 
caotivity,  the  envy  of  many  of  his  lei- 
?ow  scribes  whether  they  admit  it  or  not 
and  in  this  instance  he  has  written 
amusinsjy.  The  merit  of  the /hn  s 
enhanced  by  clever  direction  and  Rich- 
ard Dix's  keen  sense  of  farce. 

Charles  Sellon.  a  mild  and  respect- 
able-looking crook,  is  one  more  reason 
for  the  success  of  this  present  Richard 
Dix  entertainment.  As  c^o'",!™^, 
Sellon  is  remarkable.  His  manner  is 
kindlv  even  witty  when  necessity  and 
Geor|4  Manon,  title  writer,  forces  h.m 
t^  it  He  saves  the  hfe  of  the  hero 
adopts  the  bag  carrying  the  payroll  of 
a  bank— and  almost  keeps  it 

The  many  situations  which  overlap  m 
order  to  make  a  comedy  are  here  m 


good  measure.  It  does  not  sound  funny 
to  tell  of  a  man  in  the  environs  of  a 
mud  bath  disguising  himself  with  the . 
product  at  hand-but  it  is-rather. 
There  are  episodes  of  opening  the  bag 
containing  the  money  and  finding- 
well,  other  things  in  place  of  the  bills. 
Some  of  the  subtitles  are  amusing  and 
they  have  all  been  audience-pru-.ca.  If 
one  doesn't  laugh  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  proof  perhaps.  ^  „ 

'  The  love  interest  is  offered  by  Nancy 
Carroll,  who  is  the  trusting  daughter  of 
the  banker  whose  money  has  been  taken. 
Richard  Dix  gives  a  good  performance 
In  a  part  which  he  seems  to  like.  The 
picture  m.lght  be  called  an  amiable 
comedy  with  intellectual  spots. 

Gene  Rodeinich  and  his"' band  are 
back  at  the  Metropolitan  this  week  in 
a  stage  show  called  "Flapperettes."  The 
"Plapperettes"  are  good.  There  are  two 
men  who  dance  as  well  as  it  would  seem 
possible  to  dance  with  strict  coherence 
to  jazz  rhythms.  Rodemich  and  his  band 
do  some  new  and  clever  variations.  The 
Old  King  Cole  number  was  probably 
■worth  repeating. 

Arthur  Martel  commemorates  mother's 
day  with  an  organ  solo.  Short  subjects 
and  news  reel  complete  the  program. 

C.  M.  D. 
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Petit  Lever  with  Miss  Peggy  Wood 


By  RENA  GARDNER 


Miss  Peggy  Wood  receives,  like  du  I 
Ban-y,  in  bed.   This  is  not  to  say  that 
Miss  Wood  has  a  whim,  or  lives  her  life 
aft«r  the  manner  of  the  mistress  of 
:  Louis  Fifteenth.  Though  she  is  certain- 
ly pretty  enough  to  be  the  bien  ainiee  j 
of  a  king,  no  beauty  could  be  imagined 
further  in  temperament  and  taste,  even  j 
in  physical  type,  from  the  famous  du  j 
Barry.    Miss  Wood  typifies  our  modern 
Anglo-Saxon  young  woman  of  quality. 
Certainly  there  could  be  few  pictures 
iis  charming  as  her  dainty  fairness,  set 
off  by  a  most  obviously  French  negligee 
of  peach  colored  silk  and  beige  lace, 
against  the  pillows  of  the  pale  green 
bed  and  walls  pro\'ided  by  the  Ritz.  Iler 
light-brown  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle 
and  sweeps  back  from  her  broad  brow 
in  the  satiny  waves  of  Portia,  her  skin 
is  smooth  and  pale  and  fine.    She  has 
enormous  clear  gray  eyes,  set  wide  apart, 
with  delicately  etched  eyebrow^;.  The 
modelling  of  nose,  cheekbones  and  mouth 
follows  a  classic  beauty  of  line,  you  feel 
that  a  sculptor  would  love  to  model  her. 
There  is  more  of  finenesj  than  seduc- 
tion in  her  beauty.    She  is  the  perfect 
example  of  what  every  American  imag- 
ines when  he  thinks  of  a  wife. 

No,  none  of  the  storms  and  caprices 
of  the  little  milliner  of  Paris  disturb 
Peggy  Wood,  nor  would  she  desire  that 
form  of  temperament.    She  is  one  of 
the  amazing  young  women  of  our  time, 
amazing  because  they  manage  to  .sur- 
vive the  strain  of  a  life  so  many-sided, -1 
so  demanding,  that  24  hours  seem  hard-  S 
ly  long  enough  for  a  day's  activities. 
Where  a  beauty  of  former  ycar^;  lived  I 
simply  to  be  beautiful,  made  that  her  i 
Jij-st  con-sideration,  with  all  other  in-  ' 
t^-rest-s  decidedly  .subordinate,  to  Peggy  j 
Wood  the  care  of  her  beauty  forms  a  • 
mere  matter  of  routine,  like  cleanliness, 
a  bore  "because  there  are  always  so 
many  more  interesting  things  to  do."  j 
She  exists  first  bf  all  as  an  actress,  | 
and  creates  as  gay,  intelligent  and 
charming  a  Portia  as  you  could  wish  to 
see.    Every  evening  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  bringing  to  the  Elizabethan 
lines  a  thousand  nuances,  quirks  of  ex- 
pression and  inflections  of  tone,  she 
makes  Portia  live  for  us  as  she  lived  in 
Shakespeare's  time.    Besides  this,  she 
writes.  She  has  published  an  "Appre- 
ciation of  Madame  Calve,"  and  her 
magazine  stories  are  sold  before  she 
can  finish  them. 

HOUSE  AND  HUSBAND 
'  Now  all  this  may  be  imaginable,  but 
consider  also  ttt-A  Miss  Wood  does  not 
rixist,  rootless,  like  an  orchid,  in  a  hotel 
with  every  hour  o^  every  day  to  be  given 
to  her  art,  or  arts,  but  presides  over  a 
sizeable  house  in  Stamford,  Ct.,  a  hus- 
band in  the  person  of  ^John  V.  A. 
Weaver,  the  young  poet  and  playwright, 
and  a  son.  This  last  item  she  prefers 
kept  in  the  background,  for  she  con- 
siders that  to  be  known  as  a  wife  and 
mother  "dates"  an  actress,  but  as  the 
John,  Jr.,  is  so  very  young  that  he 
couldn't  possibly  date  anyone  for  years 
to  come,  and  as  Miss  Wood  in  no  way 
conforms  to  the  old-fashioned  mental 
pifcture  of  a  "wife  and  mother."  the 
son  is  merely  mentioned  as  another 
considerable  facet  of  her  life. 

She  must  run  that  household  with 
even  the  best  of  cooks  occasionally 
getting  married  or  breaking  a  leg,  see 
about  building  over  the  old  barn  into 
a  garage,  make,  sure  that  John,  Jr., 
lias  flannels   when   he    should  have 
flannels    and    Arnoldknit  nightgowns 
when  he  should  be  cool,  and  arrange 
all  this  so  smoothly  that  her  husband 
I  can  live  in  the  peace  essential  for  a 
1  writer.    She  must  entertain  of  week- 
'  ends,   for  the   Weavers   are  popular 
I  members  of  the  artistic  and  literary 
group  of  brilliant  young  people  who  are  ' 
:  doing  things  in  New  York.  That  means 
!  a  constant  supply   of  cigarettes  and 
salted  nuts,  clean  towels  and  flowers 
in  the  guest  rooms,  and  all  the  other 
details  that  are  pushed  to  the  nth 
hour  or  beyond  it.  from  the  very  pres- 
i  sure  of  modern  life,  by  most  young 


be  a'bie  to  discuss  the  latest  develop-  i 
ment  in  music  with  Deems  Taylor,  or 
in  books  with  George  Jean  Nathan. 

Last,  but  decidedly  not  least,  in  point 
,of  view  of  snatching  time,  a  beautiful 
actress  mar  never  appear  in  pub  ic 
without  looking  just  a  little  more  chic, 
a  bit  more  soignee  than  the  other  \vom- 
en     A  female  writer  may  resempie  a 
rag  and  a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair;  in 
fatt,  the  public  expects  it  of.  her  but 
an  actress's  beauty  forms  a  part  of  her 
reputation  and  must  always  present  a 
perfection  of  surface  that  means  con- 
stant care.   Where  another  woman  may 
appear  from  necessity  in  gray  iUockings 
that  are  not  quite  the  right  shade,  or 
so  to  a  partv  with  her  hair  uncurled 
when  she  is  tired,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
real  importance  to  any  one  or  anything 
but  the  eternal  feminine  in  her  own 
soul.    When  Peggy  Wood  goes  to  tea 
at  the  Copley  Theatre  each  detail  ol 
her  costume  will  be  scrutinized  by  every 
eve  present.    She  is  the  '•well-known 
actress."  and  her  gown  must  be  a_^  httlc 
different,  her  skin  and  hair  and  hn- 
•'ernails  a  bit  better  cared  for.  and  her 
gloves  a  trifle  cleaner  than  those  of  any 
other  woman  in  the  room. 


married  women. 

TRAINS  HER  VOICE 

Undeterred  by  the  exigencies  of  stage 
and  publishers,  hot-water  heaters  and 
first  teeth,  Peggy  Wood  keeps  on  train- 
ing her  voice.  A  singer  first,  she  got  her 
stage  start  as  a  lovely  young  musical 
comedy  star.  Today  her  voice  has 
never  been  better,  and  she  longs  to  sing 
again.  She  cannot  let  reading  go,  with 
her  husband's  interests  entirely  among 
our  younger  intelligentsia.    Peggy  rnust 


CROWDED  HOURS 

As  an  actress  essentially  blooms  at 
night,  she  must  sleep  late  every  mornr 
ing.  On«  entire  afternoon  of  each  week 
must  be  devoted  to  a  manicure  to 
soften  hands  roughened  by  nightly  ap- 
plications of  liquid  white,  shampoo  and 
curhng  irons  to  preserve  Portia  s  smooth 

coiffure.  xv,„..„  ro 

With  two  matinees  weekly,  there  re- 
main three  afternoons  for  the  writing, 
the  singing,  the  public  functions  that 
an  actress  must  attend  or  appear  un- 
gracious, beside  the  buying  of  clothes 
and  domestic  details  that  form  part  of 
what  every  woman  knows.  It  is  tne 
clothes  question  that  feeds  like  a  worm 
in  tire  bud  on  Miss  Wood's  damask 
cheek  She  has  never  liked  clothes, 
and  she  hates  to  give  her  time  to  them. 
Though  she  possesses  a  competent  maid 
who  buys  her  stockings,  mends,  and 
sends  the  dresses  to  the  cleansers,  still 
she  continually  finds  herself  in  a  posi- 
tion that  we  imagine  an  actress  some- 
how miraculously  escapes— that  ol 
dressing  for  lunch  in  tan.  and  with  five 
minutes  to  make  the  lunch,  finding  the 
tan  coat  not  yet  returned  from  Lewan- 
do's  A  blue  coat  and  a  gray  coat  may 
han°-  in  the  closet,  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
;  Gonnick  might  conceivably  throw  on 
I  one  or  the  other,  but  Miss  Peggy  Wood 
i  must  change  from  head  to  foot  and  pre- 
I  sent  a  perfect  appearance  in  gray  or 
blue.  .     ^,  . 

Perhaps  it  is  small  wonder  that  Miss 
Wood's  health  has  broken  under  the 
strain  of  the  past  year,  and  that  she 
must  receive  her  callers  m  bed,  not  be- 
cause, like  du  Barry,  a  bed  seems  to  be 
her  natural  milieu,  but  because  she 
must  save  her  strength  to  finish  her 
Boston  engagement  with  George  Ar- 
lis=  After  this  two.  weeks  will  come  an 
operation  and  a  rest,  then  a  summer 
<^eason  at  the  Cape  Cod  play  house  at 
Dennis  With  Glenn  Hunter  she  plans 
to  give  "Candida,"  Barrie's  "Mary 
Rase"  (last  done  here  by  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton)  and  several  new  plays,  now  uirde- 
cided  Because  of  this  contract  she 
was  forced,  to  her  great  regret,  to  re- 
fuse the  lead  in  the  Players'  Club  an- 
nual production,  "The  Bold  Stratagem,  ' 
in  September.  She  would  have  found 
restoration  comedy  great  fun,  and  act- | 
ing  for  the  Players'  Club,  utterly  re-  j 
gardless  of  money  or  management,  very  ^ 
exhilarSting.  In  their  last  year's  pro-, 
duction  of  Henry  IV,  she  played  Lady 
Percy,  another  Portia,  a  type  of  Eliza- 
bethan woman  that  Shakespeare  appar- 
entlv  knew  well— intelligent,  fine,  very 
much  the  equal  of  her  husband  and 
influential  in  his  life  and  the  life  about 
her,  in  fact  the  type  of  Mrs.  John  V.  A. 
Weaver  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca in  the  year  1928. 

SHAW,  MAYBE 
Miss  Wood  has  no  plans  for  next  fall. 
PossiDly   Shaw.     He   is   her  favorite 
dramatist,  and  she  looks  forward  some 
;day   to   "Major   Barbara"    or  "Capt. 
I  Brassbound  s  Conversion."  Never  "Pyg- 
'  malion,"  that  is  more  within  Lynn  Ton- 
i  tanne's  capabihties,  says  Miss  Wood. 
'  She,  herself,  she  considers,  does  not 
possess  the  flexibility  for  it.   She  has  a 
secret  desire  for  musical  comedy,  a 
dreadful  unexpressed  itch  to  get  right 
oul  on  the  stage  and  sing  a  "Mammy" 
song. 

Possibly  this  low  complex  is  a  reaction 
from  the  strain  of  "The  Merchant  of 
■Venice."  Miss  Wood  finds  her  part 
wearing,  noli  really  enjoyable.  She  feels 
like  a  pianist  doomed  to  play  the  fifth 


symphony  every  night  and  two  alter-  i 
noons  a  week.   At  each  performance  she  j 
must  be  keyed  to  give  the  very  best ; 
she  has.   Regardless  of  health,  of  mood, 
or  of  fatigue  she  must  play  to  the  one 
pedant  in  the  audience,  who  will  hnow 
every  word  of  her  part,  every  exact 
slight  meaning  and  value.     In  addi- 
tion, she  finds  more  of  a  creative  effort 
in  making  the  old  language  of  Shako- 
speare  live  for  us  moderns,  than  in 
acting  a  part  written  in  the  idiom  of 
today.    On  one  evening  her  butler  and 
his  wife  went  to  see  her  play.    As  she 
spoke  her  first  Unas  she  thought  of 
them  with  every  word,  and  wondered 
what  they    made  of  "By  my  troth, 
Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary  of  this 
great  world."  As  she  passed  from  "If  to 
do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches 
and    poor    men's    cottages  princes' 
palaces"  to  "Ay,  that's  a  colt  indeed,  for 
he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  hor.se, 
I  and  he  makes  It  a  great  appropriation 
to  his  own  good  parts  that  he  can  shoe 
I  him  himself,"  the  strain  of  putting  her- 
'  self  in  her  guests'  place  was  too  great. 
She  shoved  them  firmly  out  of  her  mind 
and  was  relieved  to  find  later  on  that 
they  had  enjoyed  Launcelot  Gobbo  very 
much  indeed. 

Lest  Miss  Wood's  life  seem  an  ano- 
maly too  breathless  and  hectic  to  be 
real,   the   Weavers   live   in  Stamford 
among  a  group  where  Deems  Taylor, 
the  author  of  "The  King's  Henchman" 
is  also  an  architect  and  designs  "heav- 
enly buildings,"  where  Mary  Servoss,  . 
out  of  hours  in  "Behold  the  Bride-  ] 
groom,"  has  a  real  genius  for  restor- 
ing old  houses  and  sells  them  as  fast 
as  they  are  done,  where  the  editor  of 
the  Bookman  no  doubt  is  a  worker  in 
gold  in  his  odd  moments,  where  John 
Weaver,  after  publishing  his  poems,  tried 
plays,  and  is  now  rewriting  for  the  20th 
time  a  new  novel,  and  where  more- 
over they  carry  on  an  ordinary  social 
life,  visit  each  other,  play  over  the  new 
opera  at  the  Metropohtan  and  discuss 
the  price  of  manure.    It  is  a  Renais- 
sance colony,  where  each  man  must 
be  a  Leonardo  in  miniature,  and  do 
not  one,  but  many  things  well.  These 
people  possess  an  old   world  vitality 
that  cannot  be  confined  in  any  one 
channel,  that  rushes  eagerly  into  all  the 
forms  of  creative  art,  that  lives  to  the 
very  limit  of  its  strength.    Miss  Wood 
■  might  serve  for  a  very  model  of  their 
spirit. 


snecialty  as  did  Tnayer  Roberts  of  the 
r  pertory  Theatre,  "The  Dance  of  the 
Golden  Siamese."  James  J.  Corbett  was 
on  the  program  and  reported  but  haQ 
to  send  a  message  to  the  audience  as 
he  had  to  return  to  his  own  matinee 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  appear. 

The  complete  "Good  News"  company 
we.'  present,  or  at  least  what  seemed 
to  be  all  of  it.  The  comedy  scene 
featuring  William  Wayne,  Mane  Calla- 
han, John  Philbrick,  Don  Rowari. 
Charles  Hefiernan,  Ed  Gallagher  and 
Lew  Bellin,  was  followed  by  Baoy. 
What'"  with  William  Wayne  and  Mane 
Callahan.  "Varsity  Drag"  with  the  en- 
tire ensemble  and  featuring  Thelma 
White  Marion  Chambers,  Claude  Stroud 
and  William  Russell  was  encored  not 
several— but  many  times.  George  Olsen  s 
"Good  News"  band  under  the  direction 
of  Harry  Neimar  gave  several  selection.s 
and  accompanied  the  members  of  tne 

'^^Minna  Gombell  and  Lucia  Laska  ga\'e 
a  scene  from  "Jimmie's  Women  andi 
Gus  Edwards  contributed  h>s  entire  re-j 
view.  The  managers  who  extended  tire 
courtesy  of  their  players,  theatre  and 
productions  were  Messrs.  P- /Vf^feW. 
Erlanger.  Dillingham,  George  M.  Cohan, 
Shubert,  Schwab  and  Mandel  B.  F.  W  t 
beck,  Henry  Jewett,  Jacques  Rcnard  and 
B  P  Keith's,  Loew's  Orpheum,  Holhb 
Street  Theatre  Corporation.  Every  seat 
in  the  Colonial  Theatre  was  taken  ana 
many  stood  to  see  the  performance. 

1000  CHILDREN  SING  ! 
IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Conclave  of  High  School  Gleej 
Clubs  Held 


BENEFIT  PROVES 
ALL-MSHOW 

Fourth  Annual  Affair  of 
Treasurers'  Club  Held 
at  Colonial 


COHAN,  MITZI  AND 

CATLETT  APPEAR 


The  fourth  annual  benefit  of  the 
Theatre  Treasurers'  Club  of  Boston  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Colo- 
nial Theatre.  Players  and  managers  of 
current  attractions  playing  in  Boston 
were  most  liberal  with  their  talent.  The 
program  was  a  brilliant  one  and  moved 
smoothly  under  the  able  hand  of  Wal- 
ter Catlett,  who  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  William  C.  Shrode,  stage 
manager. 

Mr.  Catlett  of  the  ''Rio  Rita"  com- 
pany announced  him.self  as  the  pro- 
logue and  said,  in  the  naive  Catlett 
manner,  that  it  was  quite  remarkable 
that  treasurers  needed  a  benefit.  After 
several  stories,  all  good  ones,  he  intro- 
duced J.  Harold  Murray,  a  Boston  boy 
and  member  of  the  "Rio  Rita"  cast,  who 
sang  one  of  his  numbers. 

COHAN  SINGS 

George  W.  Wilson,  comedian  of  the 
famous  Boston  Museum  Stock  Company, 
told  a  whale  story— in  character.  "The 
whale  was  large,  but  he  choked  to  death 

,  on  the  Panama  canat."     George  M. 

'  Cohan  appeared  and  sang.  A  scene  from 

]  "Fast  Company,"  with  Walter  Huston, 

1  was  given. 

Mitzi,  -tar  of  "The  Madcap,"  sang 
with  Harry  Puck  and  played  an  amusing 
duet  on  a  miniature  piano. 

Ada-May,  Bert  Wheeler  and  Al  Clair, 
all  of  the  "Rio  Rita"  company  con- 
tributed their  acts.  The  Albertina  Rasch 
dancers,  Pedro  Rubin  and  the  Central 
American  Marimba  band,  also  of  "Rio| 
Rita"  wt-;  present.  All  of  the  niusicaij 
numbers  from  "Rio  Rita"  were  underj 
the  orchestral  direction  of  J.  Frank; 
Cork  with  the  Misses  Constance  ifering'- 
a:  d  Muriel  Pollack  at  the  pianos. 

CORBETT  CANCELS  ACT  ' 


The  voices  of  1000  school  children  | 
filled  Symphony  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon when  the  second  annual  conclave 
of  high  school  glee  clubs  of  the  New ) 
England    Music    Festival    Association  i 
which  is  sponsoring  the  fifth  annua 
"music  week,"  was  held.   "The  festival 
was  to  have  been  held  at  Jordan  hall 
but  was  changed  to  Symphony  hall 
1  when  the  sponsors  became  informed  of 
'the  tremendous  Interest  m  the  affair 
About  1200  persons  attended. 

Ralph  L.  Baldwin  of  Hartford,  di- 
rector of  music  in  the  pubhc  schoo^  ; 
of  that  city,  was  the  guest  conductort  i 
directing  the  ensemble  in  three  songs 
The  affair  is  believed  to  be  the  biggest 
of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  country. 
Those  in  charge  included  John  A.  Shea 
and  Grant  Drake,  director  and  assist- 
ant director  of  music  in  Boston  schools. 
Miss  Grace   Pierce  of  the  Arlington 
schools,    Wallace    Butterfield    of  the 
Providence  schools  and  Joseph  H.  GU- 
dea.  assistant  supervisor  of  music  for 
Boston  schools.  .  ■ 

The  school  choruses,  and  their  con- , 
ductors,  included:  Marlboro  junior  high 
[school,  led  by  Miss  Mary  a  Sterzel; 
1  Brookline  Girls  High  School  Glee  Club, 
led  by  Lyle  R.  Ring:  Commercial  High 
School  Girls  Glee  Club,  led  by  Mr.  But- 
terfield: Derrv  Village  Girls  Junior  High 
School  Glee  Club,  led  by  Miss  Geraldine 
Daggett;  Practical  Arts  high  school 
chorus,  Dorchester  high  school  chorus 
Lewis  junior  high  school  chorus  and 
Memorial  high  school  chorus  led  by 
Daniel  J.  Tierney;  Southern  Bell  Glee 
Club,  led  by  Miss  Lila  E.  Mann;  Fall 
River  High  School  Glee  Club,  led  by 
Miss  Helen  M.  Ladd;  Fitchburg  High 
School  Glee  Club,  led  by  J.  Edward 
Bouvier;  Arlington  high  school  choru-s 
led  by  Miss  Pierce,  and  Girls  high  school 
chorus,  Dorchester  high  school  for  boys 
chorus  and  Brighton  High  School  Glee 
Club,  led  bv  Mr.  Gildea. 


Longmans,  Green  and  Company  Ol 
New  York  and  London  have  published 
^Two  Passengers  for  Chelsea  and  Other  ; 

fn^d  1^  Jane  Lady  Harriet  Baring  of 
and  his  jane,  '-'""•'.„,_,, ^  Tennvson, 
whom    Jane    was    Jfalous  lennyb^ 

I  second.  , 


As  Shylock,  In  vrliss,  leaves  ItiS~Sfage  at  ine  fjiyinoutn 

Theatre,  the  spectator  wonders  wliat  will  become  pi  the  Jew  thwarted  in  his 
revenge  by  a  scurvy  trick.  Antonio  Insisted  thai/  Shylock  should  become  a 
Christian.  He  might  be  one  outwardly  in  obscri^nce  and  in  the  catalogue; 
but  he  would  not  be  one  mentally  or  physically. ' 

Of  course,  this  compulsory  conversion  was  in  Shylock's  favor,  for  as  a 
citizen  he  could  freely  move  about  and  own  property  that  was  not  liable  to 
confiscation.  Did  he  prosper?  What  became  of  Portia  and  Bassanio?  Did 
she  keep  reminding  her  husband  that  she  had  saved  his  friend?  And  An- 
tonio, what  became  of  him?  Was  he  more  cautious  In  the  matter  of  bonds? 


St.  John  Ervlne  thought  on  all  this  and  the  result  of  his  meditation  was 
a  comedy,  "The  Lady  of  Belmont,"  which  was  published  in  the  season  of 
1023-24,  and  performed  at  the  Arts  Theatre  Club,  London,  on  May  6  of  last 
year,  when  Shylock  was  portrayed  by  Brember  Wills;  Portia,  Barbara  Ever- 
est; Bassanio,  D.  A.  Clarke-Smith;  Antonio,  Stanley  Drewitt;  Gratiano,  Os- 
mund Willson;  Nerissa,  Barbara  Horder.  Gobbo,  Lorenzo,  Jessica  were  in 
the  play;  Dr.  Bellario  was  introduced.  The  time  of  the  play  is  ten  years 
after  the  court  scene  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

In  Mr.  Ervine's  comedy  Shylock  is  richer  than  at  the  time  of  his  former 
prosperity.  He  is  sumptuously  dressed.  He  is  a  senator,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Duke.  Going  one  day  to  Belmont  in  order  to  seek  news  of 
his  runaway  daughter  Jessica,  he  falls  sick  in  front  of  Portia's  house  and  is 
taken  inside  to  recover.  He  is  not  warmly  welcomed;  least  of  all  by  Jessica, 
who  has  made  an  appointment  with  Bassanio  at  her  own  house.  Shylock 
insists  on  going  there,  for  he  is  anxious  to  see  his  grandchildren.  Thus  he 
saves  Jessica's  good  name.  A  man  had  been  seen  entering  her  house.  Shy- 
lock says  he  was  the  man.  (Bassanio  had  taken  himself  out  of  the  way 
through  a  window.) 


Bassanio,  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Jessica  have  turned  out  a  shabby  lot.  Bas- 
sanio is  a  libertine,  a  spendthrift,  who,  tired  of  Portia,  has  turned  to  Jessica. 
She  meets  him  more  than  half  way.  (The  part  was  played  by  Ellen  Hare). 
Nerissa  has  lost  her  slenderness  and  her  beauty;  she  no  longer  holds  Gra- 
tiano. They  are  quarrelsome,  unhappy;  Gratiano  no  longer  is  merry  in  con- 
versation. Antonio,  who  has  not  married,  is  a  bore  of  the  first  water:  con- 
stantly telling  the  story  of  the  pound  of  flesh  and  reminding  Bassanio  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  him;  he  even  expects  the  Duke  of  Venice  to 
recompense  him — and  for  what  reason?  Not  without  good  cause  does  Portia 
say  to  Shylock  at  the  end:  "Ah,  Shylock,  you  have  gained  your  pound  of 
flesh!" 

The  famous  Dr.  Bellario  turns  out  to  be  rather  vain;  he  cannot  forgive 
Portia  for  the  trick  she  played,  robbing  him  of  the  opportunity  to  display 
his  own  acumen.  Portia  is  dignified,  kind,  unhappy;  a  woman  blessed  with 
common  sense.  Lorenzo  is  a  disagreeable  fellow  whose  passion  for  poetry 
bores  Jessica.  He  has  not  told  his  children  their  Jewish  origin;  he  has  never 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Shylock  is  their  grandfather. 


At  the  end  Shylock,  who  is  on  good  terms  with  Portia,  takes  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica  to  Venice,  where  they  will  be  supported  by  him,  so  that  Bassanio 
will  no  longer  be  tempted  to  ruin  Portia's  happiness.  "There  is  nothing 
left  but  the  goodness  which  a  man  performs."  But  Shylock  is  still  a  Jew 
at  heart.  In  one  scene  he  tears  off  his  Christian  dress  and  is  revealed  in  his 
gabardine  worn  beneath  it.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  comedy  propa- 
ganda creeps  in  at  the  end.  "The  Jew  must  love  a  land  and  be  willing  to 
die  for  it,  Portia  insists,  before  he  can  take  root  among  his  fellows— as  if  he 
had  not  loved  many  lands  and  died  for  them." 


Christopher  Marlowe  in  his  "Jew  of  Malta"  did  not  allow  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  Barabas.  He  had  > 
"Made  a  dainty  gallery. 
The  fioor  whereof,  this  cable  being  cut. 
Doth  fall  asunder;  so  that  it  doth  sink 
Into  a  deep  pit  past  recovery." 
But  when  the  cord  was  cut  the  floor  of  the  gallery  gave  way  and  Barabas 
fell  into  the  red-hot  ^cauldron  he  had  prepared  for  others.    Nor  did  his 
daughter  Abigail,  running  away  from  him,  wed  and  turn  out  to  be  a  light- 
skirt:  She  had  loved  Mathias,  who  with  another  suitor,  Don  Lodov/ick, 
was  killed  in  their  duel;  turned  Christian,  she  entered  a  nunnery,  where 
with  other  nuns  she  was  poisoned  by  her  father. 

"As  fatal  be  it  to  lier  as  the  draught 
Of  which  Alexander  drunk  and  died: 
And  with  her  let  it  work  like  Borgia's  wine, 
Whereof  his  side  the  Pope  was  poison-ed. 
In  few,  the  blood  of  Hydra,  Lerna's  bane: 
The  juice  of  hebon,  and  Cocytus'  breath. 
And  all  the  poisons  of  the  Stygian  pool 
Break  from  the  fiery  kingdom;  and  in  this 
Vomit  your  venom  and  Invenom  her 
That  like  a  fiend  hath  left  her  father  thus." 


There  was  snickering  for  a  moment  last  Monday  night  when  Portia 
thinking  of  the  caskets,  exclaimed  "O  me!  The  word  choose!"  Thus  wa; 
the  old  comedy  brought  into  the  present  time,  the  time  of  Calvin  Coolidge, 


'  and  time  servi  i 

Lorenzo  is  a  Uuel  or  parliccpb  cnmuus,  Jessica  is  unspeakable,  and  the  Duke  j 
condemns  Shylock  in  open  court  before  the  trial.  It  is  difficult  for  a  sincere  I 
actor  to  play  Shylock  according  to  modern  requirements  with  sincerity.    I , 
should  like  some  day,  just  for  fun,  to  put  Shylock  and  the  whole  interpreta-  '' 
tion  of  the  play  back  where  it  belongs— in  the  realm  of  poetic  farce.   .   .  . 
However,  when  all  is  said,  today  Shylock  must  cither  be  a  monumental  type 
of  the  hating  and  revengeful  and  much  abused  Jew,  or  a  joke.  Anything 
else  is  begging  the  question.  This  does  not  preclude  his  loving  his  daughter 
and  his  home,  his  being  a  fanatic,  almost,  in  his  religion  and  in  the  Justice 
of  his  cause,  or  of  his  winning  some  .sympathy  by  departing  from  the  court- 
room, when  everything  is  taken  from  him,  with  his  last  and  only  hope,  i.e. 
to  place  his  grievance  at  the  feet  of  his  creator." 


William  Archer  cited  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  as  an  example  of 
Shakespeare  straining  the  credulity  of  the  audience.  "The  most  notable  in- 
stance is  the  disguise  of  Portia  and  Nerissa  ...  it  passes  muster  in  an 
action  which  belongs  in  its  other  main  incidents,  in  the  device  of  the  caskets 
and  in  the  forfeit  of  the  pound  of  fiesh,  to  the  realm  of  fairy-tale."  Arqher 
once  saw  at  a  performance  of  the  play  "Sylok  el  Judio"  at  Barcelona,  Portia 
and  Nerissa  wearing  black  masks  in  the  trial  scene.  "But  the  masks  only 
added  a  new  element  of  improbabUity  to  the  scene,  for  they  could  not  mask 
their  voices  or  their  figures." 


Mr.  Gilbert  Gabriel  expressed  not  only  his  own  opinion  when  he  wrote 
apropos  of  the  present  revival:  "The  character  of  Shylock  has  had  conferred 
on  it  such  different  warring  meanings  it  is  about  time  for  the  gentle  low- 
brows to  get  together,  rush  in  where  tragedians  fear  to  stomp  and  admit 
that  they  know  it  for  a  pack  of  resounding  confusion.  Shylock's  gabardine 
covers  an  uncounted  multitude  of  contradictory  and  right  angular  remarks. 
When  you  get  such  opposite  interpretations  as  Adler's  martyr  and  Firmin 
Gemier's  grisly  ogre  out  of  the  same  set  of  sentences,  something  is  foggy 
in  the  State  of  Shakespeariana.  If  this  be  reason,  make  the  most  of  it." 


Antar,  the  hero  of  the  drama  that  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Maud  Cuney-Hare  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  next  Tuesday  night,  is  best 
known  in  Boston  by  Rimsky-KorsakoVs  Symphony  that  bears  Antar's  name. 
Early  in  1910  "Antar,"  a  lyrical  drama  by  Chekri-Ganem,  was  produced  at 
Monte  Cailo.  In  this  drama  Mata-Hari,  afterward  shot  by  the  French  as 
a  Prussian  spy,  danced  a  wonderful  fire  dance.  This  drama  later  in  1910 
was  brought  out  at  the  Odeon  in  Paris.  Maurice  Ravel  "ingeniously  ad- 
justed" music  from  Rimsky's  symphony  for  the  performance.  Gabriel  Du- 
pont's  opera  "Antar"  was  produced  in  1921,  seven  years  after  the  composer's 
death  from  the  disease  of  the  lungs  against  which  he  had  fought  from  hi-^ 
youth.  jj 


long  list  of  these  heroes  and  neroinfes 
from  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Rasputin 
Chopin,  Beethoven,  Lincoln,  Lee  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Paganini,  George  Sand 
jMoliere  are  only  a  few  in  the  catalogue 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  not  escaped 
Mn  A.  Edward  Newton  has  his  "Doctor 
Johnson,"  but  it  is  hardly  a  play- 
rather  a  connection  of  loosely  strung 
, episodes  in  dialogue;  agreeable  reading 
[but  not  for  the  stage.  Mr.  G.  K  Ches- 
terton has  published  "The  Judgment  of 
Dr  Johnson"  and  introduced  Wilkes 
Burke,  Boswell  and  several  imaginary 
characters;  moved  to  do  this  probably 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  impersonated 
the  Doctor,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
^  resemblance  in  personal  appear- 
ance and  bow-wow  manner  of  sneech 

<M,  rhitl"^;    ^^'4'"        Newton  nor 
"'^'^'^s  ^"^^  popular  mis- 
|take  of  seating  Johnson  in  the  Ches- 
ihire  Cheese,  and  the  equally  nomilar 

^^"^  ^nvite^some  one 
( to  walk  in  Fleet  street,  an  invitation  put 
'  into  his  mouth  by  George  Augustus  Sala 


In  view  of  conflicting  opinions  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Shylocl| 
should  be  portrayed,  the  remarks  of  Richard  Mansfield  are  of  interest.  Hi 
played  Shylock  as  a  pupil  at  the  Derby  school  in  England  in  1870.  It  wa 
In  1893  that  he  brought  out  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  in  New  York.  j 

"Shylock  is  really  the  only  natural  person  in  most  unnatural  surroundj 
ings.  The  play  itself,  if  written  today,  would  be  instantly  condemi:ied  or  pii- 
down  as  a  farcical  comedy.  The  noble  Antonio,  the  good  Antonio,  the  esi 
teemed  merchant  prince,  cannot  find  anybody  to  lend  him  three  thousan^ 
ducats,  but  the  man  he  everlastingly  abused,  kicked  and, spat  upon.  Bas- 


^Z,  ^rkins's  "Two  Passengers  for 
Chelsea."  the  Garlyles  are  visiting  the 
Thn,i?!cf  -^^ne  .enters  and  reproaches 
rhomas  for  havmg  eaten  a  cherry  tart, 
to  which  the  sage  replies:  "At  great 
houses,  my  dear,  one  eats  the  wrong 
thing  while  one  waits  for  the  right  one 
.  .  .  The  edible  universe  was  reduced  for 
the  time  being  to  cherry  tart  and  I— 
I  was  hungry."  Thomas  is  told  to  save 
the-  universe  for  Cheyne  Row;  "I  am 
thinking  of  your  stomach."  she  is  ready 
to  leave  the  house;  he  thinks  of  staying  1 
Carlyle— Perhaps.  She  wishes  it. 
Jane  (with  pointed  innocence) — She' 
Carlyle  (falling,  as  often,  into  invol- 
untary dialect)— Dinna  play  the  fool, 
Jane.  It's  a  part  Nature  has  not  quali- 
fied ye  for. 

Jane  (very  urbanely)— I  understand, 
my  dear.  There  is  a  time  in  a  man's 
relations  with  a  woman  when  "she"  be- 
comes a  proper  name.  But  I  didn't 
know  you'd  quite  reached  that  point 
with  Lady  Harriet. 

Delightful  squabbling — delightful  to 
the  reader.  Thomas  abuses  fellow-guests 
who  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  Jane 
apologizes  for  him  by  saying  that  her 
husband  had  his  own  way  of  expressing 
fondness.  -When  he  says  'The  devil 
danm  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced 
loon,'  all  he  means  is,  'Sit  down,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  have  another  pipe.'  " 
Lady  Harriet  has  a  .sharp  tongue.  Re- 
senting one  of  Milness  remarks  about 
her  sleeplessne.ss,  Jane  amiably  remarks : 
"Men  utter  the  brutalities  that  women 
only  think;  that  is  why  women  are  so 
fond  of  their  company." 

All  the  guests  sparkle  in  conversation. 
BiiUer  doesn't  ilike  serious  women ;  "they 
are  bad  enough  when  they  are  frivol- 
ous." When  he  sa.vs  that  Lady  Har- 
riet would  like  to  play  the  part  of  Lady 
Godiva.  Jane  answers:     "I  fancv  she 


would,  but  I  don't  think  she  would  like 
to  see  the  chance  of  doing  it  first 
snapped  up  by  any  other  woman.  The 
only  proper  indecorums  are  those  which 
begin  with  the  aristocracy."  Lady  Har- 
riet resents  Jane's  filling  Tennyson's 
pipe  and  putting  it  in  his  mouth.  She 
calls  for  the  carriage  and  asks  her  if 
she  would  like  to  say  good-by  to  Thomas 
in  her  own  room. 

Jane:  "No.  no,  the  front  steps  will  do 
perfectly  well.  We  shall  edify  all  the 
lady's  maids  by  the  sobriety  of  our  en- 
dearments." 

To  the  consternation  of  Lady  Har- 
riet, Thomas  says:  "I'm  going  with  you, 
Jane."  Turning  to  Lady  Harriet  he 
admits  that  Jane  is  clean  daft;  she 
would  be  run  over  by  an  omnibus,  "and 
mad  as  the  quean  is,  I  should  miss  her." 

Jane  is  the  life  of  this  little  play; 
I  wit  coruscates  throughout  it,  but  is  it 
Ifor  the  stage?  Only  for  a  special  audi- 
jence,  as  we  have  said. 

In  "The  Undying  Prince,"  Forbes- 
Robertson,  Sothern,  Hampden,  Barry^ 
more,  dme  together  at  a  London  inn 
and  discuss  the  character  of  Hamlet 
and  the  play  itself.  The  ghosts  of 
Booth,  Irving,  Garrick,  Betterton,  Bur- 
bage  i^me  m  and  join  in  the  discus- 
sion. They  form  the  Elsinore  Club 
"When  we  heard,"  says  Irving,  "that 
four  living  Hamlets  were-to  dine  In  the 
next  room,  we  felt  that  their  presence 
was  a  summons."  Burbage,  hearing  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  speaks  of  a  railed  off 
section  in  the  next  life  for  Abusers  of 
Shakespeare.  Hampden  insists  that 
Hamlet  is  the  most  unhesitating  char- 
acter he  knows  and  advances  proofs. 
The  long  conversation  contains  acute 
and  amusing  criticism.  (It's  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Firkins  did  not  bring  Pechter  and 
Rossi  into  the  company.)  At  last  the 
shade  of  Hamlet  enters,  drains  his  glass 
and  vanishes  with  a  courteous  gesture. 

"Pale  as  death,  Barrymore  leans 
upon  the  table  for  support.  Forbes- 
Robertson,  sinking  into  a  chair,  buries 
his  face  in  his  hands.  Sothern,  half 
fainting,  reels  back  into  the  arms  of 
Hampden. 

"Hampden  (white-lipped,  the  drops 
starting  from  his  forehead).  God  in 
heaven!" 


The  other  plays,  shorter  for  the  most 
part,  are  more  for  the  theatre.  Some 
are  of  domestic  life  in  the  New  York 
of  the  present  day,  as  "An  Odd  En- 
tanglement," "The  Emeralds,"  "The 
Reference,"  with  divorce  or  proposed 
divorce  as  a  subject  lightly  treated,  at 
times  with  pleasing  cynicism.  Some 
are  tragic,  or  at  least  melodramatic,  as 
"The  Last  Meeting,"  a  scene  in  a 
French  mUitary  hospital,  with  a  youag 
soldier,  a  doctor  and  a  woman  the  char- 
acters; as  "Geoffrey's  Wife  '  ^"  Eliza- 
bethan play  m  verse;  as  "". 
with  the  action  in  the  1  > 
"Two  Men"  is  a  dialogue  ^^^U 


about  to  jump  into  a  ri^ 
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ciLy;  tho  one  down-and-out,  tne  otiier  j 
supposedly    successful,    but    disgusted , 
with  his  weakness  in  politics.     "The  | 
Bloom  on  the  Grape"  tells  of  a  French  | 
painter,  with  an  American  wife,  forced  | 
to  live  apart  for  1 1  montlis  in  the  | 
year,  "luxuries  to  each  other."  There  i 
is  a  strange  dialogue  in  "The  Rim  of  the  ' 
Desert"  between  two  French  ofificers  m 
Algiers;  a  dialogue  arising  from  the 
mother  of  one  of  them  alone  with  a 
"  .rpse  In  a  chapel.  Whimsical  are  the 
enes  between  the  young  bride-to-be, 
Marie,  and  her  Pierre,  who  leaves  her 
v.hile  the  wedding  march  is  sounding  to 
follow  Jacques,  "The  Unbidden  Guest." 

Perhaps  some  of  these  plays  may  find 
their  way  to  a  Little  Theatre,  though 
I  not  necessarily  for   amateurs.  Who. 
among  professional  actresses,  could  best 
I  portray  Jane  Carlyle?  Would  it  be  pos- 
ible  to  bring  together  the  living  Ham- 
i.s  for  "The  Undying  Prince"?  En- 
;  I  ossing  as  tlie  discu.ssion  about  Hamlet 
on  the  printed  page,  would  the  talk 
J  the  quick  and  the  dead  hold  the  at- 
lontion  of  the  audience?  Nevertheles.^ 
I  these   two  plays   and   the  other.'  aro 
what  Horace  Greeley  called  "mighty . 
'  •'itorpiting  reading."  1 

hide  Pilla  Gives  Program  at 
Repertory  Theatre 


Iride  Pilla,  soprano,  gave  a  recital 
of  songs  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  last  \ 
night.  Josef  Orosz,  accompanist.  Her 
program  was  as  follows:  Monsigny,  II 
regardait  mou  bouquet  (Le  Roi  et  le 
Permier);  Gluck,  Divinites  du  Styx: 
Respighi,  In  Alto  Mare:  Pesce.  Taran- 
tella; Puccini,  Tu  che  dl  gel  sei  cinta: 
Pagans,  Malaguenas;  Mana-Zucca,  Ra- 
chem;  Schubert,  Der  Tod  und  das  Mad- 
chen:  Rubinstein,  Der  Asra:  Poldowski. 
Dansons  la  Gigue:  Giordano,  La  Mam- 
ma Morta;  Hamblen,  the  Restless  Sea- 
Jacchia,  Twilight:  Lawson,  Lazy  Song; 
La  Forge,  Hills:  Italian  folk  songs.  Core 
'Ngrato;  Gambardella,  Tu  Soln*  De 
-  vUs,  Senza  Nisciui.:;  Barone,  'i-j 
■  /.  a  Pesta. 

In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Miss  I 
Pilla  provided  for  the  audience  it  was 
stated  that  she  was  bom  in  Lynn,  Mass.' 
of  Italian  parentage  and  when  she  was 
6  years  of  age  she  made  her  first; 
appearance  at  a  concert  singing  three 
songs  in  Italian.  French  and  English. 
Later  she  studied  at  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  made  her  debut 
in  opera  In  Milan.  Since  her  return 
to  America  in  1927,  Miss  Pilla  has  been 
engaged  in  concert  and  recital  work. 

The  lower  register  of  Ivliss  Pilla's 
'  oice  is  smooth  and  resonant,  and  she 
doubtless  has  a  wealth  of  emotional 
ability  which  would  aid  her  in  operatic 
roles,  but  Miss  Pilla  has  not  learned  the 
;irt  of  forceful  upper  tones  which  are 
=  ;ill  musical.  With  good  diction  and  a 
i/leas^nt  way  of  making  her  songs  tell 

leir  stories,   she,   nevertheless,  loses 

luch  that  is  of  value  in  the  hard,  full 
jnes  she  gives  with  so  much  gusto. 

A  large  and  friendly  audience  seemed 
to  enjoy  Miss  Pilla's  recital,  and  Josef 
Orosz  accompanied  her  well.  On  this 
program  were  two  songs  which  have 
not  been  heard  in  Boston,  so  far  as  is 
known.  Another  member  of  the  large 
Tarantella  family,  this  one  by  Pesce 
which  was  realistic  enough  and  finished 
with  a  grand  whoop.  The  other  -.vas 
"ne  of  the  Italian  folk  .■5ong>:.  'Mmipz'a 
Festa  by  Barone.  C.  M.  D. 


Baldwin  dT"  the  Ai 
New  York  and  the  Choral  Society  of 
Hartford,  was  the  guest  conductor.  He 
also  directed  "Goin'  Home,"  bv  Dvorak- 
Fisher  and-  Handel's  "Hallelujah" 
chorus. 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of 
Worcester,  directed  by  J.  Frank  Hartz. 
sang  with  Miss  Dorothy  George  of  Bos- 
ton as  soprano  soloist.  The  chorus  is 
composed  of  male  voices.  This  club 
presente.d  "Sanctus"  by  Schubert.  "The 
Echo  Song"  by  Orlando  D.  Lasso,  and 
"Siberia,"  a  lament,  by  Frederick  Ebsen ! 
Starke. 

Mrs.  Amy  Young  Burns,  the  only  I 
woman  conductor,  led  the  combined 
Park  Street  Church  Choral  Society  and 
the  Hopedale  Choral  Societv.  They 
presented  Gounod's  "Gallia,"  with  Mar- 
jorie  Leadbetter  as  soprano  and  John 
Herman  Loud  at  the  organ.  Arthur 
Wilson  conducted  The  Arthur  Wilson 
Singers  in  three  Schubert  numbers,  "To 
Music,"  "Serenade"  and  "The  Al- 
mighty." Reginald  Boardman  accom- 
panied at  the  piano. 

The  choral  class  of  the  public  music 
department  and  the  orchestral  class  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
rendered  two  of  Chadwick's  compo- 
sitions: "A  Mexican  Serenade"  and 
"Land  of  Our  Hearts,"  under  the  di- 
rection of  Francis  Findlay.  The  Beacon 
hill  chorus  of  the  Women's  Republican 
Club,  with  J.  Edward  Bouvier  as  con- 
ductor, sang  "A  Minuet  at  Marley,"  by 
Beethoven,  and  "The  Seraphic  Song 
I  (Reve  Angehque)"  by  Anton  Rubin- 
stein. Mr.s.  Julia  Lyons  was  soloist  and 
Mrs.  Eulaha  Buttelman  the  pianist. 

John  A.  O'Shea.  director  of  music  in 
Boston  schools,  conducted  the  quartet 
and  choir  of  St.  Cecilia's  Church.  Back 
Bay,  in  singing  "Kyrie,"  credo,  by  Kal- 
llwoda.  The  quartet  included  Miss 
Joan  Parsons,  soprano;  Miss  Nora 
Burns,  alto:  Thomas  A.  Quinn,  tenor, 
and  William  H.  O'Brien,  baritone. 
"Kyrie"  from  "The  Mass  in  A,"  by 
Cesar  Franck.  was  presented  by  the 
People's  Choral  Union,  led  by  James  R. 
Houghton.  "Great  Dagon  Hath  'Sub- 
dued Our  Foe"  from  Handel's  "Samp- 
son" was  the*  second  number.  Leland 
A.  Arnold  was  organist  and  Mr.  Board- 
man,  pianist. 

William  Ellis  Weston  conducted  the 
MacDowell  Club  chorus  in  singing 
"Destiny,"  Fondrain's  "Carnival"  and 
Braun's  "Ode  to  Music,"  with  Etl^el 
Harding  Durant  as  accompanist  and 
Mr.  Arnold,  organist.  The  Belmont 
Women's  Club  chorus  sang  "A  Day  at 
the  Fair."  "Old  English,"  "A  Celt  Lull- 
aby," arranged  by  Robertson,  and  "Jer- 
usalem," by  Parry. 

The  bridal  chorus  from  "Gwendoline" 
by  Chabrier  was  given  by  the  North 
Shore  Festival  Chorus,  compospd  ot 
singers  from  Medford,  Gloucester  and 
Lynn,  with  the  Salem  Oratorio  Society, 
under  direction  of  Arthur  B.  Keene. 
The  soloists  .verc  Miss  Ernestine  Friend, 
soprano:  Charles  H.  Hempstead,  tenor; 
George  O.  Olsen,  baritone.  "The  Celtic 
Hyman"  was  the  final  number.  Mr. 
Loud  played  on  the  organ. 


1000   Singers    Heard  at 
Symphony  Hall  in 
Music  Week 

Ten  choruses  numbering  1000  sing- 
ers, known  throughout  the  state  for  the 
quality  of  their  voices,  united  in  pre- 
senting a  varied  program  of  choral 
music,  ranging  from  the  minuet  and 
the  serenade  to  impressive  selections 
from  the  great  oratorios,  before  1300 
persons  in  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
afternoon  as  the  feature  of  Boston's 
lifth  annual  civic  music  week. 

The  event  is  considered  to  have  in- 
troduced a  new  epoch  in  the  musical 
history  of  the  city,  and  admittedly  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  to 
be  held  in  the  state  and  the  country. 
The  festival  was  sponsored  by  the  Civic 
Music  Association,  which  is  attempting 
to  establish  Boston  as  a  choral  music 
centre  of  international  prominence. 

The  singing  was  opened  with  an  en- 
semble song,  "Thanks  Be  to  God"  from 
\r...;rtfi<s<.rin->'v    "F'Mah."      Ralph  L. 


FADS  I 

(For  .\s  Ihe  World  Wa??) 

Fads  may  come  and  fads  may  go, 
Here  are  some  we  used  to  know:  . 
Whatnots  made  out  of  empty  spools, 
Pictures  painted  on  milkmg  stools- 
Frames  stuck  over  with  postage  stamps. 
Chandeliers,  candles  and  bracket  lamps. 
Lambrequins  hanging  from  every  shelf. 
Fanciful  pitchers  made  out  of  aeitt— 
The  Rogers  group  on  the  parlor  stand, 
There  on  a  shelf  the  marble  hand— 
'souvenir  cups  and  souvenir  spoons. 
The  big  stuffed  owl  and  a  couple  ot 

Cat-o°-°ni?^7  tails  gilded  and  ribbon  tied. 
The  colored  grasses  that  mother  dyed— 
The  stereoscope  with  its  fifty  Jiews 
The  moustache  cup  only  father  could 

The  mtle  white  hen  and  tooth  pick  dish, 
To  pick    and  choose    whenever  youd 

'  Big  wooden  shovels  painted  with  scenes 
Of  snowcovered  hills— In  the  corner  it 

Ca^rdboard  air  castles  trimmed  with  red. 
Plush  covered  rolling  pin,  not  used  for 

bread —  , 
Slipper  case  made  for  grandpa  or  tin d, 
Big  family  Bible  most  every  one  had— 
Milk  weed  throws  made  out  of  lace 
With  a  big  ribbon  bow— a  picture  to 

grace —  . 
Tidies  pinned  on  every  chair. 
Crocheted  or  knitted  with  infinite  care— 
vish-net  scarf  acrass  the  wall 
Filled  with  photographs  big  and  small— 
The  clove  filled    apple  whose  magic 

scent  ,  .  . 

Wafted  the  breath  of  the  orient— 
The  three  big  ears  of  gilded  corn, 
A  parlor  wall  space  did  adorn— 
These  are  some  of  the  fads  I  know. 
Fads  of  not  many  ^eca^des^ag^o^^^ 

PROGRESSION 

1907— Ankle  peepers. 
1928 — Freedom  of  the  Knees. 
1948— Hip!  Hip!  Hurray! 
:  J.  O.  M. 


BKIIAVE  YOl  i;  .  1 
"The  Ladies  Pocket-Book  of  Eti- 
quette" by  "A.  F."  was  published  at 
London  ninety  years  ago.  It  has  re- 
cently been  reprinted.  The  golden  ad- 
vice therein  is  for  all  time.  Some  of  the 
paragraphs,  to  be  sure,  are  found  in 
other  books  on  etiquette:  as  "I  need 
scarcely  admonish  my  fair  readers  not 
to  u.se  the  toothpick,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  severest  necessity"; 
4s  "Be  careful  not  to  make  a  noise  by 
strongly  inhaling  your  breath  when  eat- 
ing. The  habit  is  exceedingly  vulgar — 
you  cannot  eat  too  quietly";  but  thi.s 
counsel  is  new  to  us:  "A  lady  should 
never  sing  a  .song  that  is  of  a  decidedly 
masculine  character." 

"A.  F.."  as  Byron  before  him.  was 
shocked  by  the  waltz.  "Ask  the  mother, 
before  the  demon  of  fashion  has  taken 
possession  of  her  feelings,  and  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  unhallowed  nature  of  many 
o.f  its  rites,  could  she  see  without  the  I 
severest  self-reproach,  the  blush  of  con-  | 
scious  shame,  of  an  intuitive  sense  of  1 
impropriety,  mantling  in  the  cheek  of 
her  child,  until  habit  and  eclat  have  i 
deadened  her  sense  of  what  is  correct, 
and  destroyed  those  first  and  holy  and 
pure  feelings,  which  are  the  great  safe- 
guards of  woman's  virtue?"  The  same 
question  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
father,  the  husband,  the  lover. 
;  For  this  "A.  P."  thought  he  had  a 
\  high  and  holy  mission.  "If  I  am  the 
instrument  of  sparing  one  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  modesty  and  innocence,  of 
averting  one  half -hour's  uneasiness  from 
one  fair  bosom,  of  causing  one  heart  to 
palpitate  less  wildly,  I  own  myself  suf- 
ficiently rewarded  for  any  inconvenience 
to  which  I  may  be  subjected  by  the  at- 
tempt." 

"Common  sense,"  says  our  oracle, 
"will  dictate  to  a  lady  of  short  stature 
the  propriety  of  patronizing  as  scanty  a 
proportion  of  trimmings  and  flounces 
as  the  mode  v;ill  allow;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  will  have  her  dress  as 
long  as  it  is  possible."  No  lady  should 
sport  a  street  dress  of  velvet  with  broad 
ermine  trimmings,  nor  as  she  takes  her 
walks  abroad  should  she  "present  the 
appearance  of  a  walking  jewel  case." 
She  should  never  wear  gloves  during 
dinner,  nor  should  she  be  helped  to  soup 
or  fish  more  than  once,  lest  the  other 
guests  wax  impatient  for  the  next 
course.  She  must  know  the  nice  man- 
agement of  the  finger  bowl,  but  must 
not  boast  of  her  ability  to  drink  much 
wine.  Perfumes  are  to  be  used  with  great 
discretion.  He  finds  "otto  of  roses"  the 
mostdelicate;  next  tothat.  "the  Hedues- 
mia."  (Will  some  one  inform  us  about 
this  last-named  perfume?  Dictionaries 
fail  us;  we  have  read  in  vain  the  75 
pages  devoted  to  perfumes  in  that  inval- 
uable book,  "The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic 
Arts,"  by  the  gifted  Cooley.) 

A  real  lady  need  not  feel  obliged  to 
recognize  afterwards  a  gentleman,  even 
a  nobleman:  the  introduction  at  a  ball ; 
was  simply  for  a,  dance.  "A  lady  accus- 
tomed to  society  will  go  through  the 
formula  of  introduction  with  the  most 
bland  expression,  and  perhaps  fascinat- 
ing manner,  yet  insensibly  convey  to  the 
introduced  an  impression  that  a  further 
intimacy  would  not  be  agreeable." 

Young  ladies  in  particular  should  be 
"specially  blind  to  the  appearance  in  the 
street"  of  their  partners  of  the  night 
before:  of  whom  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  are  probably  undesirable  ac- 
quaintances. All  of  this  sound  advice  is 
in  support  of  "A.  P.'s"  maxim,  "A  lady 
should  be  divine,  f-ather  than  sensual." 


COMMANDER  RYAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  notices  of  prominent  graduates 
of  the  old  Brimmer  school  of  which  the 
late  Joshua  Bates  v.'as  headmaster,  I  , 
failed  to  find  the  name  of  George  Par-  ^ 
ker  Ryan,   who  received  a  FrankUn 
medal  there  in  1858.  ; 

From  there  he  went  to  the  English 
high  school,  where  he  gave  the  first  I 
public  recitation  of  "Shamus  O'Brien." 
After  graduation  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  with  WilliaiTi  P. 
Sampson  and  "Jack"  Philip.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
academy,  and  later  was  transferred  to 
the  naval  observatory  at  Washington. 
While  he  was  at  Washington  he  was 
appointed  by  the  government  to  head 
the  expedition  to  the  island  of  Ker- 
guelen,  southeast  of  Africa,  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus.  He  made  a  report 
that  was  highly  commended.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
ill-fated  U.  S.  Huron,  which  sailed  away 
from  Boston  50  years  ago,  to  join  the 
southern  squadron,  and  went  down  oS 
Nag's  Head,  N.  C,  in  a  terrible  storm. 
Commander  Ryan  went  down  with  his 
ship.  Later  his  body  was  recovered.  It  ■ 
now  lies  in  the  family  lot  at  Holyhood, 
^rookline.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

How  would  a  visitor  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  town  St.  Neots?  We  read 
that  there  are  these  variations,  all  of 
which  are  said  to  be  correct  in  different 
places:  "S'nouts,"  "St.  Newts,"  "StJ 
Nee-ots,"  "St.  Neets."  Merry  England! 

lol'V^Wfl:;-'  


As  the  World  Wagb  . 

You  asked  about  Madeline  Smith,  th| 
beautiful  woman  tried  for  murder  ani, 
freed  by  the  verdict  "Not  proven."  Sh^ 
died  in  St.  Louis  not  long  ago  at  tin 
age  of  97.  Her  complete  letters  are  ir 
the  Social  Law  Library  of  this  city, 
Thev  are  cntertnining.  The  fact  tha 
she  lived  to  be  97  may  or  may  not  provi 
that  it  takes  more  to  kill  some  Person 
than  misfortune  in  love.   G.  M.  M.  E.  [ 

As  t lie  World  Wags:  I 
Golfer:  "What  sort  of  a  player  is  Mil 
McTavish?''  ,  i 

Caddie:  "Nae  guid.  He  canna  hit 
ba'."  ,      .  , J 

Golfer:  "Splendid!  I'm  playing  htr 
this  afternoon."  I 
Caddie:  "He  ll  lick  ye."  i 
I/JOKER  ON. 


'NIGHTSTICK'  i 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Nightstick," 
a  melodrama  in  three  acts  by  John 
W>-ay,  The  Nugents  and  Elaine  Car- 
rington.   The  cast: 

Pete  Mannine-   *l?r!^„  'u'ni 

Mar.v    Manniiif  Ma  ly  HU 

Joan  M.i.ininsr  wV,.^  "  rim?r 

Tommy   Glerinon  waltfr  Giloeit 

Dann"'^  M-.Gami  Henry   ^VadMvor  h 

Daisy  Thomas  ^  ^''.'"^i^^.?,",^,^ 

niifk  Baoliman   Frank  Cnantoii 

See  "CliTck"  Williams'. Samuel  T  GodU^y 

Soft  Malone: Wayne.  Nunr, 

Tools   Madaliene   La  Ban 

Nita   Andnna  Steele 

mivf,  Ja<'k  Westerman 

Ed  Brown       •'■  Malcolm  Arthur 

This  rip-roaring  play  full  of  bullets, 
bandits,  crime  and  cops  was  given  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  last  night  and 
seemed  to  be  much  to  the  liking  of  the 
St.  James  audience.  It  was  well  cast, 
well  staged,  and  played  with  the  in- 
dispensable snap  and  gusto.  Samuel 
Godfrey's  recent  experience  in  "Crime" 
served  him  well,  and  he  played  the 
brutal  croolq  with  the  yellow  streak  to 
the  proper  turn,  while  Walter  Gilbert 
took  the  part  of  the  detective  who  loved 
the  girl  with  precision  and  heroic  fer- 
vor. 

"Nightstick,"  which  may  be  roughly 
grouped  with  plays  on  the  order  of 
"Chicago"  and  "Broadway,"  and  which 
has  much  in  common  with  detective 
plays  of  an  older  vintage,  progresses  at 
a  fast  and  furious  pace,  and  essays  to 
reveal  to  the  mind  of  the  peaceful  lay- 
man the  inward  workings  of  a  highly 
organized  gang  of  professional,  crimi- 
nals who  have  all  served  "stretches" 
and  who  hold  life  cheaply.  To  sum  the 
plot  up  briefly:  PoUceman's  daughter 
loves  a  yegg  who  has  shot  his  friend- 
she  thinks  him  innocent>— marries  him 
— pohceman  and  young  plain  clothes 
man  who  also  loves  daughter  pursue 
yegg  and"  girl— girl  unwittingly  tips 
'police  hand— right  and  wrong  hover  in 
balance,  but  at  end  justice  triumphant 
and  young  plain  clothes  man  wins  girl 
But  there  is  plenty  of  fireworks  in 
between,  and  a  tense  moment  with  an 
unexpected  turn  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
when  the  hero  of  the  piece  calmly  de-i 
cides  on  justifiable  homicide.  If  you 
like  to  read  detective  stories,  save  your 
eves  and  see  "Nightstick."  Next  week— 
"Chicago."  H.  F.  M. 

Continuing  | 
Attractions 

Colonial— "Rio  Rita,"  return  en- 
gagemerit  of  Ziegfeld's  musical 
comedy  with  Ethelind  Terry,  "Wal- 
ter Catlett,  Ada-May  and  others. 
Second  week. 

HoUis— "Jimmie's  Women,"  My- 
ron Pagan's  farce  starring  Minna 
Gombell.   Last  week. 

Majestic— "Good  News,"  Schwab 
and  Mandel  collegiate  musical 
comedy.  Ninth  week. 

Plymouth— "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Winthrop  Ames  presents 
George  Arliss  as  "Shylock."  Pegpty 
Wood  is  the  "Portia."   Last  week. 

Shubert— "The  Madcap,"  Mltzi 
stars  in  her  latest  musical  comedy. 
Third  week. 

Tremont  —  "Fast  Company," 
George  Cohan-Ring  Lardner  com- 
edy featuring  Walter  Huston.  Sec- 
ond week. 

Wilbur— "Paris,"  comedy  with 
music  starring  Irene  Bordonl. 

Copley— "The  Wrecker,"  Arnold 
Ridley's  thrilling  mystery  play. 
Last  week. 


I' 


IARRY  CARROLL 
HEADS  KEITH'SBILL 

Harry  Carroll,  wcll-knnwn  song  writ- 
er, leads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  The- 

latre  this  week  with  a  new  revue,  con- 
taining all  the  Ingredients  usually  found 

j  in  a  vaudeville  act  of  that  type.  There 

'  Is  singing,  dancing  and  humor  in  the 
act.  The  real  leader  In  the  bill,  how- 
ever, is  Ken  Murray,  acting  as  "Spokes- 
man" and  bearing  the  burden  usually 
assigned  to  a  master  of  ceremonies. 

Wlron  Murray  is  on  the  stage,  and  he 
I'l.T.plonni  off  it  during  the  evening,  there 
is  entertainment  enough  for  the  most 
jaded.  Murray  Is  a  dapper  young  man. 
who  is  .supposed  to  ooze  pcrsonaUty,  but 
his  rhirt  fissct  is  an  aptitude  for  skil- 
ful facial  expression.  He  sings,  dances, 
tells  stories,  introduces  acts,  plays  musi- 
cal instnmients.  and  has  several  im- 
promptu wrestling  matches. 

The  Carroll  revue  brings  back  snatches 
of  poDUlar  hits,  written  in  the  past  by 
Carroll  and  Ballard  MacDonald,  and 
adds  a  few  numbers  that  may  achieve 
popularity.    Miss  Ada  Reeve,  billed  as 

i  a  '  world  famous  comedienne,"  sings  sev- 
eral humorous  songs,  and  a  serious  num- 

Vber  entitled,  "My  Son."  She  was  wel. 
received.  The  California  Collegians,  Anr 
Grecnwa.v,  and  a  group  of  dancing  girl; 
■complete  the  program. 

'THEENlfGWiiir 

"The  Enemy,"  Is  a  film  drama  star- 
ring Lillian  Gish,  adapted  from  the 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Channing 
Pollock  which  ran  for  a  year  In  New 
York  with  Fay  Bainter  In  the  leading 
role.  The  film  was  directed  by  Fred 
Niblo  and  presented  at  the  State  Thea- 
tre with  the  following  cast: 

Pauli   Arndt.   Lillian  Gish 

Carl  Belireiid   RnJph  ForlWf 

Bnice  Gcirrton  Raliih  Emerson 

Prof,    Anult   .  .    Fr.ink  Currier 

.\UEriist    Belirend   George  Fawcelt 

Baniska    Polly  Moran 

There  are  many  who  will  remember 
the  soggy  sentimental  play  from  which 
this  film  is  taken.  It  was  written  with 
the  purpose  of  proving  what  Sherman 
said  about  war.  It  would  seem  to  be 
good  meat  for  the  movies  but  its 
preaching  falls  a  little  flat,  there  is  too 
much  of  it  and  it  is  spread  with  too 
lavish  a  hand. 

Lillian  Gish  rises  above  the  twaddle 
she  is  forced  to  do  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Pollack  and  gives  a  remarkable  and 
sincere  performance.  She  makes  Paul!  I 
Arndt  a  human  sort  of  a  person.  As 
a  bride  she  loves  her  young  husband 
who  is  ruthlessly  snatched  from  her 
arms  and  sent  to  war.  She  makes  her 
proud  and  enduring  struggle  when  her 
idealistic  grandfather  loses  his  job  at 
the  university  for  lecturing  against  hate. 

Few  actresses  of  the  cinema  look  so 
well  in  a  bedraggled  costume  as  Miss 
Gish  and  so  when  she  is  turned  loose 
on  the  streets  looking  for  her  soldier- 
liusband,  after  being  spurned  at  her 
father-in-law's  door,  she  succeeds  in 
being  so  graceful  and  pathetic,  a  rare 
combination  in  a  shapeless  coat  for  any 
woman.  Then  there  is  a  baby.  Th(| 
baby  is  hungry  but  still  the  grandfa- 
ther is  proud  and  the  mother  is  proud 
and  the  marching  feet  of  the  soldiers 
pass  on  and  on  with  no  relief  in  sight. 

The  director  could  not  refrain  from 
a  few  shell  holes  and  a  scene  at  the 
front  on  Christmas  eve.  The  Austrians, 
with  the  young  husband  as  their  oiifi- 
cer,  and  the  Russians  meet  in  no  man's 
land  and  e.xchange  beef  and  cigarettes 
and  two  minutes  later  they  are  back 
fighting  each  other.  This  being  a  pro- 
paganda theme  against  war,  it  does  not 
mince  matters.  Red  Cross  ambulances 
are  blown  to  pieces  and  a  fiendish  look- 
i  wagon  spreads  g.is.  One  is  made  to 
believe  that  Pauh's  husband  is  killed. 
Next  the  baby  dies  and  above  it  all 
Lillian  Gish,  Frank  Currier  as  her 
grandfather  and  George  Fawcett  as  her 
profiteering  father-in-law  shape  the 
characters  and  normalize  them. 

Ralph  Forbes  is  the  young  husband. 
Polly  Moran  plays  a  servant  girl  who 
works  for  love.  Men  students  rise  in 
I  wrath  and  hurl  their  books  at  a  kindly 
old  gentleman.  But,  after  the  war, 
all  settle  down  to  peace  and  quiet  once 
more.  The  professor  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  work,  the  husband  who  was 
not  killed,  returns  from  an  English 
pri.son  camp  and  Lillian,  looking  wan, 
beautiful  and  brave  finds  life  is  not 
so  hollow  as  she  thought  it. 

Joseph  Santley  and  Ivy  Sawyer  are 
on  the  stage  in  a  pleasant  bit  taken 
from  their  last  musical  comedy.  They 
are  assisted  by  several  attractive 
dancers  and  the  team  of  Santley  and 
Sawyer  is  as  restful  and  easy  on  the 
eye?  and  ears  a.<!  it  usually  is.  C  M.  D. 


'CHICAGO' OPENS  AT 
TWIN  THEATRES 

"Chicago,"  a  film  drama  adapted 
from  the  sUage  play  by  Maurlne  Wat- 
kins,  directed  by  Frank  Urson,  is  pre- 
sented at  the  Modern  and  Beacon  The- 
atres by  Cecil  B.  DeMlUe  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Roxw  Hart   Phylli.  Haver 

Amoa  Hart   Vn  uir  Va  com 

Katie  Virginia  liraillim 

Disi  1  iet  attorney  .........  Warner  R'«  limp"'J 

I?ciif)ripr  .-  ^-   R-  uaincs 

Malron    .V.  May  Robson 

A  film  which  is  an  adaptation  and 
remains  true  to  the  character  of  the 
original,  leaving  no  distate  and  disap- 
pointment is  an  achievement.  "Chicago" 
is  such  a  film.  Phyllis  Haver,  as  Roxie 
Hart  and  'Victor  Varconi  as  Amos  Hart 
give  brilliant  performances,  silently  and 
dramatically. 

The  story  is  not  a  pretty  one,  it  never 
was,  but  it  is  clever.  One  might  even 
go  so  far  to  say  that  Maurine  Watkin.i 
knows  her  beautiful  murderess  and  has 
merely  transcribed  her  to  the  play,  using 
a  sure  satirical  eyeglass  on  her  as  well 
as  the  jury,  which  is  swayed  first  one 
way  and  then  another  as  the  opposing 
lawyers  fight  to  have  ?■  pretty  woman 
saved  or  to  pay  the  penalty  for  her 
hasty  and  ■  thoughtless  shooting  of  a 
man. 

No  one  watching  the  play  of  emotions 
on  the  screen  by  the  blond  and  fair 
Phyllis  Haver  can  deny  that  this  young 
woman  is  a  creditable  actress.  She 
swings  from  a  clinging,  beguiling 
creature  to  a  wilful  spite-fire  and  turns  ] 
as  agilely  to  a  hard,  selfish  Jezebel  de- 
void of  feeling,  vain,  spoiled  and  with- 
out modesty.  Her  husband,  played  by 
Victor  'Varconi,  loves  her,  steals  for  her, 
does  all  in  his  power  to  free  her  from 
the  evidences  of  her  act  and  then  turns 
her  out.  ^,  w 

Maurine  Watkins  ridicules  the  ]ury 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  them 
supremely  human,  ordinary  men  who 
are  bound  to  do  their  duty  as  they 
see  it.  They  are  putty  in  the  hands 
of  a  criminal  lawyer,  who  plays  on  their 
emotions,  who  uses  every  means  from 
the  crushing  of  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  under  his  heel  to  stopping  his 
intensive  argument  at  the  point  when 
the  impressionable  girl,  whose  life  he 
is  pleading  for,  faints  in  a  becoming 
heap  on  the  floor. 

The  photodrama  is  a  sly  dig  at  sensa-, 
tionalism  and  yet  it  does  not  show  the 
tools  it  uses  so  adroitly.  Even  the 
slavey  who  is  in  love  with  Amos  Hart 
is  not  cluttered  up  with  unnatural 
graces.  Climax  piles  upon  climax,  there 
are  no  holes  in  the  acting,  the  direc- 
tion or  the  continuity.  The  photography 
takes  care  of  itself.  If  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  police  matrons  spend  their 
time  helping  young  women  cut  their 
press  notices,  here  again  one  is  re- 
minded that  the  play  is  first  and  last 
a  satire  dressed  as  it  is  with  tragic 
furbelows. 


r.ives  a  11  •  ' 

•standing  .'.i  noy  '  '        '  ■  \ 

have  no  care  beyond  the  next  meal. 

Dorothy  Gulliver  as  Freddy  Greys 
sister,  is,  next  to  Denny  and  Otis  Har- 
lan, the  best  of  the  players.  The  epi- 
sode where  she  follows  hor  brother 
through  the  mission,  not  knowing  he 
is  her  brother  and  hoping  that  he  is  a 
good  burglar,  train  robber  or  highway- 
man, is  good  comedy— well  done. 

Short  subjects  and  vaudeville  com- 
plete the  program. 

'LADY'bTGOOD'AT 
OLYMPIA  THEATRE 

A  hilarious  farce  comedy  of  backstage 
life  and  frantic  weeks  of  life  in ' 
theatrical  boarding  houses  is  now  on 
view  at  the  'Washington  Street  Olympla 
Theatre.  The  picture  is  "Lady  Be 
Good."  based  on  the  musical  comedy 
suree.ss  of  that  name.  Dorothy  Mackalll 
and  Jack  Mulhall  are  In  the  featured 
roles,  and  a  strong  supporting  cast  lends 
itself  commendably  to  the  comedy 
scenes. 

Mulha.ll  plays  the  role  of  a  vaudeville 
i  magician,  with  two  ambitions  In  life. 
One  is  to  play  engagement  at  the 
Palace  Theatre  in  New  York — the  dream 
of  every  vaudeville  performer,  however 
lowly — and  the  other  is  to  marry  his 
assistant,  Mi.ss  Mackaill.  Amusing  as 
are  the  scenes  backstage  In  the  theatre, 
the  real  fun  begins  when  the  magician 
and  his  assistant  are  out  of  work  and 
must  convince  the  suspicious  landlady 
of  a  theatrical  boarding  house  that  they 
are  rolling  In  wealth.  The  supporting 
cast  includes  such  capable  performers 
as  Dot  Farley,  James  Finlayson,  Nita 
Marfan.  John  Miljan  and  others. 

On  the  stage  there  are  five  acts 
headed  by  Gladys  Joyce  and  girls.  Miss 
Joyce  is  one  of  England's  youngest  con- 
cert pianists,  and  she  presents  a  lively 
melange  of  song,  dance  and  music.  De- 
laley,  Creedon  &  Clayton  sum  up  their 
combined  eflorts  as  "All  In  Fun."  Ray- 
biond  &  Luckie,  Jarmann  &  Greene,  and 
'The  Three  Arnims  are  novelty  equili- 
ibrists. 


r'Good  Morning,  Judge"  Opens 
at  Boston  Theatre 


Good  Morning  Judge"  a  film  comedy 
starring  Beginald  Denny  is  presented 
at  the  Keith-Albee  Boston  Theatre  by 
Universal,  story  by  Harry  O.  Hoyt,  di- 
rection by  'William  Seiter.  The  cast 
includes  Mary  Nolan,  Dorothy  Gulliver, 
Otis  Harlan,  'William  Davidson  and  Bull 
Montana. 

There  was  a  "Good  Morning  Judge" 
several  years  ago  on  the  stage.  The 
present  film  may  be  a  distant  relation  I 
but  it  was  written  for  the  screen  and  1 
Mr.  Denny  by  Mr.  Hoyt  and  is  not  an  ' 
adaptation  of   the  stage  play.  The 
comedy  is  amusing.    Denny,  in  this  1 
instance,  is  a  wealthy  young  man  who  j 
joins  in  a  fight  at  a  boxing  match  and  ! 
finds  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
and  facing  a  judge  next  morning  who 
also  wears  a  tell-tale  patch  over  his  eye. 

It  seems  well  within  the  realm  of 
possibilities  to  have  the  heroine  an 
industrious  charity  worker  taking  her 
jfun  where  she  finds  it  (with  proper 
apologies  to  Mr.  Kipling)  and  reform- 
ing crooks  by  at  least  the  half  dozen 
lots.  Denny,  as  Freddy  Grey,  does  not 
look  like  a  scion  of  pride  and  wealth 
after  a  night  in  jail,  so  he  joins  Miss 
Nolan's  proteges  and  is  taken  to  her 
mission,  where  he  is  reformed  with  the 
rest. 

For  comedy's  sake  some  of  the  thiev- 
ery is  made  over-bold.  A  lovable  repro- 
jbate  played  by  Otis  Harlan  is  the  bright 
spot  of  the  film.  He  is  a  human  and 
I  lovable  old  fellow  with  scraggy  whiskers 
and  baggy  clothes.  When  he  discovers 
the  "jewelry"  in  Freddie  Grey's  clothes, 
he  carresses  it,  his  fingers  long  to  "lift 
it,"  but — he  does  not.  Throughout  the 
film  this  '"character  is  the  same.  He 


For  those  who  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the 
hills  In  summer,  "A  Sea  Chest:  An  An- 
thology of  Ships  and  Sallormen,"  com- 
piled by  Miss  C.  Fox  Smith  and  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
is  a  desirable  book,  pleasant  reading; 
as  any  record  of  adventures  in  moun- 
tain climbing  would  delight  dwellers  by 
the  July  sea.   Miss  Smith  quotes  as  an 
Introit  the  great   passage  beginning: 
"They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  .ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters,"  from 
the  lO'Tth  Psalm.  The  book,  as  she  says, 
is  not  about  the  sea,  but  about  ships  and 
.sailors;  she  modestly  adds:  it  is  not  an 
anthology;  "rather  should  I  call  it  a 
kind  of  hotch-potch  or  omnium  gath- 
erum of  all  sorts  of  verse  and  prose  odds 
and  ends  of  a  salty  and  a  tarry  flavor— 
rovlngs,  shakings,  ratline  stuff,  what 
you  will,  a  literary  Junkshop,  so  to 
.speak."  There  are  no  poems  and  ballads 
about  sea-fights.    She  hastens  to  say 
that  "anything  in  the  nature  of  a  ten- 
dency toward  paclfi.sm"  Is  not  among 
the  reasons  for  the  omission.  Copyright 
difficulties  obliged  her  to  omit  certain 
passages  from  the  -writings  of  Kipling, 
Masefield  and  Conrad.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
counts for  the  omission  of  vivid  passages 
from  H.  M.  Tomlirison.  Neither  the  He- 
brews nor  the  Romans  were  ever  at 
heart  as  seafaring  a  people    as  the 
Greeks,  yet  she  praises  the  address  of 
Catullus  to  his  galley.    "Not  until  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  did  the  ship  and 
the  seaman  "bulk  big"  in  English  litera- 
ture- ,   .  i. 
There  Is  much  in  Miss  Smith  s  Intro- 
duction to  excite  discussion.   She  Justly 
praises  Marryat,  mentioning  his  sense  ol 
humor,  "a  modicum  of  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  Herman  Melvi  e  would 
have  been  none  the  worse  for.     wnat  / 
no  humor  in  "Moby  Dick,"  "Omoo  and 
"Mardi""'     Has  Miss  Smith  forgotten 
i  Quequeg  the  harpooner,  the  scenes  at 
tiie  Spouter  Inn,  the  talk  of  Bi  dad  and 
^  Peleg-  and  in  "Mardi"  the  philosophiz- 
ing Babbalanja?    Miss  Smith  should 
]  read  her  Melville  again.  She  agrees  with 
Henley  that  Longfellow  wrote  of  the  sea 
and  shins  with  real  love  and  knowledge, 
but  she  cannot  abide  Thomas  Hoods 
irreverent  treatment  of  sailors.  Who 
in  these  days  would  consider  the  loss  of 
a  man's  legs  in  battle  a  suitable  theme 
for  comic  verse?"   Remember  that  Muss 
Smith  finds  no  humor  in  Melville,  but 
^hc  is  so  gracious  as  to  quote  from  him 
freely,  as  she  does  from  Falconer  and 

°^Nothlng  from  Walt  Whitman,  except 
his  description  of  Father  Taylor;  noth- 
ing from  Swinburne.  The  excerpts  from 
the  Greek  Anthology  do  not  console  us. 
Was  there  here  again  the  question  of 


ur    inarx   ol  :i 
nui,"(i,  but  the  book  Is  ea.sy  rradliiK,  "> 
bo  t;iken  up  again  and  again:  a  good 
veranda  or  flreslde  companion. 

Houghton  MlfrUn  Company  publish 
another  book,  which  Is  connected  with 
the  sea,  a  second  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  "The  Story  of  Old  Nan- 
tucket" by  William  F.  Macy.  The  first 
edition  brought  the  story  down  to  1915. 
Mr.  Macy's  last  chapter  Is  now  entitled 
•  The  World  War  and  Since."  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  of  the  inhabi- 
tants .served  In  various  ways;  the  total 
subscriptions  to  the  five  Liberty  Loans 
amounted  to  $1,665,500.  The  repeal  of 
the  special  act  excluding  automobiles 
from  the  Islands  Is  noted.  Perspnally 
we  regret  the  repeal,  nor  arc  we  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  fact  that  when 
Mr!  Macy  wrote  at  least  1100  cars  and 
trucks  were  owned  on  the  Island  not  to 
mention  the  hundreds  of  cars  brought 
by  summer  residents  and  visitors  each 
year.  ,  , 

The  description  of  a  whole  house  In 
Crevecoeur's  "Letters  from  an  Ameri- 
can Farmer"  is  mentioned.  Now  in 
Crevecoeur's  book  there  is  much  about 
the  Quakers,  the  customs  of  the  na- 
tives; and  there  is  a  page  about  the 
Islanders  being  addicted  to  opium.  Mr. 
I  Macy  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  which  has  been 
denied  by  others  with  a  show  of  indig- 
nation. James  C.  Hart's  novel  "Miri- 
am Coffin"  is  mentioned,  but,  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  allusion 
in  the  interesting  description  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  whaling  industry 
to  Melville  and  his  "Moby  Dick."  Mr. 
Macy  has  not  attempted  to  write  a 
"history"  of  the  island,  but  he  has  told 
its  "story"  in  an  agreeable  and  inform- 
ing manner,  which  should  appeal  to 
visitors,  either  casual  "trippers"  or 
summer  sojourners. 

Other  books  piibllshed  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  which  are  good  read- 
ing for  cottagers  by  the  .sea  or  in  the 
mountains,  dwellers  in  city  apartments 
or  suburban  houses  are  "Kit  Carson: 
the  Happy  Warrior  of  the  Old  West," 
by  Stanley  -Vestal,  and  "Soldier  of  the 
South:  Gen.  Pickett's  War  Letters  to 
His  Wife,"  edited  by  Arthur  Crew  In- 
man.  These  books  as  well  as  the  one 
about  Nantucket  are  illustrated.  We  be- 
lieve that  "Kit  Carson"  has  already 
been  reviewed  at  considerable  length  in 
The  Herald.  It  is  a  story  of  exciting  ad- 
ventures, brave  deeds,  and  is  valuable  as 
a  picture  of  life  on  the  plains:  descript- 
ive of  beaver-trapping,  expeditions,  In- 
dian campaigns.  It  was  then  thought 
highly  commendable  for  a  white  man  to 
scalp  Indians  and  take  an  Indian  woman 
for  a  companion,  temporary  or  as  a  w-ife. 

Carson,  represented  by  Samuel  Coz- 
zens,  as  "a  httle  weazen-faced,  light - 
haired,  wiry,  active  frontiersman,  who 
wore  his  hair  long,  and  swore  in  a  hor- 
rible jargon  of  Spanish  and  English, 
and  who  didn't  fear  no  Injun  a-Uvin' "; 
by  those  v/ho  knew  him  later  as  a  nat- 
ural, modest,  quiet  gentleman,  was  an 
ideal  hero  for  a  boy's  book,  to  be  ranked 
with  Seth  Jones  and  other  daring  fel- 
lows in  the  long  series  of  Beadle's  Dime 
Novels.  As  a  boy  he  ran  away,  anxious 
to  put  notches  on  his  gun.  As  he  could 
neither  read  nor  wTite,  it  is  not  likely 
that  when  he  joyfully  scalped  an  In- 
dian, he  found  a  precedent  in  the  cus- 
tom of  the  old  Scythians  graphically 
described  by  Herodotus.  "The  Scyth  is 
proud  of  these  .scalps  and  hangs  them 
from  his  bridle-rein";  but  Carson  prob- 
ably did  not  make  for  himself  a  cloak 
by  sewing  a  quantity  of  the  scalps  to- 
gether. The  story  of  Kit's  adventures, 
which  would  make  a  good  film  play, 
is  told  in  a  picturesque  manner  from 
start  to  finish.  One  likes  to  think  of 
the  hero  about  to  die,  warned  by  the 
army  surgeon  that  a  hearty  meal  would 
be  fatal,  exclaiming:  "Cook  me  .some 
fust-rate  doin's.  A  buffalo  steak  and 
a  bowl  of  coffee  and  a  pipe  are  what 
I  need." 


Gen.  Pickett  was  a  hero  o^  a  gentler 
nature,  who  often  doubting  in  his  let- 
ters, whether  the  civil  war  was  neces- 
sary, deploring  the  conflict  and  the 
bloodshed,  was  as  gallant  in  courtship 
as  in  the  charge  at  Gettysburg.  He  bore 
his  foes  no  malice;  he  loved  his  old 
comrades  arrayed  against  him;  they 
loved  him.  While  his  remarks  about 
the  engagements,  the  strategy,  the  gen- 
eralship on  both  sides,  will  interest  stu- 
dents of  the  w-ar,  the  romantic  will  be 
charmed  by  the  fervor  of  his  love  let- 
ters, a  fervor  that  may  seem  to  those 
of  New  England  temperament  as  at 
times  almost  h.vsterical.  They  may  even 
ask,  as  some  have  said  of  Keats's  let- 
ters to  Fanny  Brawne:  "Why  .should 
they  have  been  given  to  the  public?"  We 
should  all  be  the  poorer  if  we  were  not 
thus  able  to  hold  a  southerner  in  af- 
fection for  his  devotion  to  the  womar 
he  loved,  as  for  his  bravery  and  human-  i 
ity  In  war.  J 
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AMATEURS  PRESENT 
"ANTAROFARABY" 

"Antar  of  Aiaby,"  a  romantic  play  in 
four  acts  and  pvologUR  adapted  from 
The  Romance  of  Antar,  companion  piece 
to  The  Arabian  Night*,  and  presented  at 
the  PineArUs  Theatre  last  night  by  thef 
Allied  Arts  Players  with  the  following  j 
cast :  I 

Narrnlor   <5'-i«nviMr  <'l-«arl 

\„tai-    hurlHll  K.  A.NPI- 

^ihoflacl    ''   Newman  Sniiii' 

S(>pnipah    Aurora  Kiiwanl-  . 

Snll^vmah  ^"TsTrn"^' Br<nvn 

k'mir  ZoWir'  Ralph  (^'■I'-n'i';.' 

Solo  (lancers  Ruby  Keet>!<>.  Mildred  Davenport 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  play, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  and  with 
Antar's  verses  quoted  as  literally  as 
oossible,  would  be  a  difficult  achieve- 
irnt  for  professional  players,  but  the 
-incere  effort  made  by  the  Allied  Arts 
Players  deserves  commendation. 

The  story  is  of  Antar.  a  poet  who 
lived  in  Arabia  in  the  sixth  century  and 
whose  ver.ses  were  preserved  and  hung 
in  the  Holy  Temple  of  Mecca.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Abyssinian  slave  girl  and 
Shedad,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Abs.  but 
was  not  acknowledged  as  the  son  of  the 
noble.  He  tended  the  flocks  of  the  tribe 
and  lived  in  the  servants'  quarters. 

He  loved  Abla,  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
and  she  returned  his  love,  but  his  posi- 
tion was  such  that  he  could  not  claim 
her  so  he  made  his  verses  about  her, 
tended  his  flocks  unhappily  -intil  his 
physical  prowess  and  courage  made  a 
place  for  him  in  the  tribe.  The  nobles  , 
were  forced  to  appeal  to  him  to  save 
them.  He  was  victorious  and  despair 
turned  into  triumph.  .  ^  ^.v. 

Incidental  music  was  woven  into  the 
text  of  the  plav.  the  music  arranged  by 
Maud  Cuney-Hare,  general  director  of 
the  allied  group.  Solo  dances  and  cym- 
bal girls  also  broke  into  the  brooding 
of  Antar.  The  voices  of  the  players  de- 
serve mention.  Not  only  were  the  singers 
capable,  including  Granville  Bantock 
I  and  the  unnamed  chanter  behind  scenes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  but 
most  of  the  speaking  voices  were  melo- 
dious. Cues  could  have  been  picked  up 
faster  with  better  effect  and  the  women 
I  of  the  company,  with  the  exception  of 
1  Thelma  Thornton,  would  do  well  to  cul- 
tivate'a  more  natural  delivery  of  their 
lines.  Thelma  Thornton  in  the  role  ol 
I  Abla  the  beloved,  did  exceptional  work 
I  for  a  non-professional.  Ralf  Coleman 
as  King  Zoheir  was  another  member  of 
I  tiie  cast  whose  work  was  excellent. 
I  Other  work  of  this  organization,  per- 
haps not  so  difficult,  may  be  anticipated. 

CM.  D. 


2000  CHILDREN 
IN  FESTIVAL 

The  music  festival  of  the  Boston  pub- 
"  Uc  schools  wit)h  a  chorus  of  1800  chil- 
dren as  well  as  orchestral  and  band 
*  groups  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at 
^Symphony  hall.  Those  assisting  were 
J  Ida  McCarthy  O  Shea  and  Elsie  M.  Eck- 
man  at  the  pianos  and  Agnes  Marie 
Kearn  at  the  organ.    John  A.  O'Shea, 
director  of  the  department  of  music 
in  the  Boston  public,  schools,  presided. 

The  floor  of  Symphony  hall  was  filled 
with  boys  and  girls  w'.iile  their  teach-  i 
rrs  and  elders  looked  on  from  the  bal- 
rnnies.  Mr.  O'Shea  and  his  able  as- 
-  Infants  have  given  these  young  people 
n  good  and  understanding  knowledge 
■r  music.  Their  performance  was  neat, 
iircise  ?nd  musical.  It  might  be  said 
hat  ihry  turned  the  tables  on  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin. 

The  first  selections  on  a  long  and 
\T,iiPd  program  were  the  Rakoczy 
March  bv  Berlioz  and  Sarabande  by 
Rohm.  "These  were  played  by  the  jun- 
ior Svmphonv  Orchestra,  M.  Dana 
.<=trother,  conductor.  Pupils  of  the  vio- 
lin classes  next  played  a  Mendelssohn 
■Nocturne  from  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  '■  These  pupils  have  not  been 
studying  a  full  year  and  their  work 
has  '  been  done  entirely  in  the  class 
room. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  Is  accom- 
plished by  unusual  instruments,  a  solo 
on  a  Piench  horn  was  given  by  Carl 
Burgstaller,  accompanied  on  the  piann 
by  Izobel  Burgstaller.  This  was  Wal- 
1hers  prize  song  from  "The  Masler- 
^ina'^rs"  bv  Wagner.  Demonstration  of 
a  i-hythmic  orchestra  by  150  pupils  o. 
the  first  three  grades  in  charge  ot 
Helen  A.  Brick  wa.s  next  on  the  pro- 
''ram  Two  selections  wecr  played,  on- 
was  conducted  by  a  small  boy,  the  oth.  r 
bv  a  girl.  A  victrola  played  the  music 
and  the  children  kept  lime  and  Ac- 
companied it  with  what   is  genera. i 


\v"ic  lainbouiim-s.  tyniD.ii  .  i.i;aii,-  . 
bells  and  a  new  instrument  known  to 
this  orchestra  as  "jingle  sticks.  Each 
croup  would  play  their  part  as  the 
mu.Mc  seemed  to  call  for  it,  and  ihe 
small  conductors  used  their  batons  like 
Veterans. 

BAND  AND  CHORUS 

Th-  Boston  Public  School  Symphony 
B:ird  1=  under  the  direction  of  Portuna- 
to  Pordillo,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  Knusa's  organization,  and  the  mu.sic 
plavpd  by  this  band  speaks  well  for  the 
pupils,  their  conductor  and  Mr.  Sousa. 
Thev  plaved  an  overture  bV.  George 
■Wiegand  asd  a  march,  "Our  Director, 
bv  F  E.  Bigelow.  .   ^  » 

'  Spring,  the  Piper,  music  by  Schubert 
and  words  by  Margaret  T.  Josser;  A 
Song  of  You.  by  Cadman,  and  Soldiers 
Chorus  by  Gounod,  were  sung  by  the 
lar^e  chorus  led  by  Mr.  O'Shea.  Schu- 
b-rfs  Twenty-Third  Psalm  was  a  so 
.-,un"  by  the  chorus,  assisted  by  the  glee 
ciub  of  Dorchester  high  school  for  girls 
and  Girls'  high  school. 

Otlier  selections  on  the  program  m- 
clrdrd  the  Masaniello  overture  by  Auber 
pkvcd  by  the  Boston  Public  School 
Svmphonv  orchestra,  Joseph  F.  Wagner. 
ro-Tiductor;  Fairy  Pipers,  by  Brewer,  sung 
by  th»  chorus;  Gounod's  Lovely  Appear 
(The  Redemption)  with  solos  by  Olive 
Dav  Helen  M.  Forest,  Irene  Gregoire, 
Klpr'nor  Rilev,  Barbara  Ryan  and  the 
c'aorus;  an  Italian  folk  song.  The  Fair 
nf  Mast'  Andrea  by  the  chorus,  and 
When  the  Foeman  Bares  his  Steel,  from 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  by  the  glee 
clubs.  .J 

Gov.  Fuller  was  scheduled  to  address 
the  young  people  but  he  was  unable  to 
attend  and  Mrs.  Fuller  spoke  in  his 
stead.  Mayor  Nichols  also  addressed  the 
children.  _  CM.  D. 

If    '  "ity 

Apropos  of  the  corn-planting  at 
Plymouth  last  Tuesday,  The  Herald  has 
received  an  interesting  article  from 
Mrs.  George  R.  Briggs  of  that  town. 
The  article  is  prefaced  by  this  note: 
"The  recent  run  of  spring  herring  in 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast  may  serve  to  bring  that 
humble  but  useful  fish  into  public  no- 
tice." 


HISTORICAL  HERRING 

Herring  rightly  deserve  recognition; 
they  have  too  long  been  held  in  slight 
esteem;  the  phrase  "I  don't  care  a  red 
herring"  reflects  a  limit  of  careless  con- 
tempt, and  their  mummy-like  remains, 
impaled  on  horizontal  sticks  outside  the 
village  grocery  store,  certainly  impart 
no  savory  odor  to  their  memory. 

It  is  true  that  the  humble  herring 
has  too  often  been  ignored  by  our  own 
thriftless  generation,  but  in  the  old  sea- 
port towns,  when  the  6  o'clock  bell  rang 
in  the  April  evenings,  how  many  of  our 
grandfathers  have  sat  down  with  con- 
tent to  a  good  dish  of  fresh  herring?  1 
How  many  times  in  the  depths  of  a  | 
Nev/i  Enirland  winter  have  the  patient  [ 
faces  of  our  grandmothers  lightened  [ 
with  a  wistful  smile  at  the  thought  that  ( 
"February  is  a  short  month,  and  the  } 
March  herring  will  soon  run"? 

The  tale  of   the  herring  run  Is  an 
,  episode  of  history.    If  Plymouth  rock 
i  is  the  corner-.stone  of  a  nation,  Plym- 
outh herring  must  share  with  Plymouth 
I  clams  a  proud  distinction  as  preservers 
of  the  Pilgrim  colony.   They  were  almost 
its  sole  reliance  against  famine  in  the 
spring  of  1621.    On  land  and  sea  they 
rendered  great  service. 

Before  planting  their  first  crops,  the 
Pilgrims  were  wise  enough  to  learn  from 
the  Indians  'the  importance  of  their 
Indian  corn,  and  to  utilize  the  aban- 
doned cornfields  about  the  brook  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  crops.  When 
the  spring  sun  had  revived  hope  and 
courage  after  the  suffering  of  the  first 
winter.  William  Brewster  writes  in  his  : 
journal:    "The  month  of  Aprill  being  ij 
now  come,  on  all  hands  we  begin  t.o  pre-  \ 
pare  for  corn."  in  which  Squanto,  the  \ 
Indian  guide,  stood  them  in  good  stead.  5 
"He  tould  them  that  except  they  got 
fish  to  .sett  with  the  corn  (in  these  old 
grounds)  it  would  come  to  nothing,  and 
'he  showed  them  yt  in  ye  middle  of 
Aprill,  they  should  have  store  enough 
come  up  the  brook  by  which  they  began 
to  build."    .    .    .    '  all  of  which  they 
found  true  by  triall  and  experience." 
Their  English  .seed  "came  not  to  good,"  1 
but  the  corn,  fertilized  by  the  herring 
in  the  hills,  "gave  them  good  increase" 
and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  settlement. 

Others  also  gave  the  herring  praise: 
Edward  Winslow,  writing  to  England, 
says:  "that  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  Indians  we  manured  our  grounds 
with  herring."  And  Morton,  the  clerk 
of  the  colony,  records:  "You  may  see 
in  one  township  a  hundred  acres  to- 
gether set  with  these  fish,  every  acre 
taking  a  1000  of  them,  and  an  acre 
thus  dressed  will  produce  and  yeald  so 
much  corn  as  3  acres  without  them." 

In  1639  weirs  were  .set  in  Jones  river, 
Kingston,  and  Morton's  brook,  as  they 
had  been  In  the  Town  brook.  Here 
nearly  300  years  later  still  come  in  their 
accus'oir.ed  s^.^son  hordes  of  flashing. 


'.li.  po.iig.  ••  liu.iim  .irrruiR. 

The  town  records  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  herring.  In  1637  a  keeper 
of  the  weir  was  appointed,  "who  should 
draw  and  repair  the  nets,  and  receive 
for  his  services,  four  and  forty  bushels 
of  Indian  corn."  Thus  the  herring  and 
the  corn  are  again  associated. 

In  1659  the  fish  were  divided  among 
all  the  townspeople,  who  should  claim 
by  their  rights  as  householders,  "ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  in 
their  families."  liatcr  "foreigners"  were 
charged  ninepcnce.  and  townspeople  six- 
pence—except  those  families  that  in  tha 
opinion  of  the  committee  were  not 
able  to  purchase  them,  "who  shall  have 
them  Grattlce  as  also  the  families  of 
those  Soldiers  ^who  are  In  the  Conti- 
nental 'Army."  Again  the  herring  go 
on  record  for  patriotic  service,  not  only 
to  rescue  the  founders  of  a  nation 
from  starvation,  fertilize  crops,  nourish 
the  widows  and  children  of  revolution- 
ary soldiers,  but  they  were  soon  applied 
to  the  cause  of  education,  and  were 
sold  at  auction  to  provide  a  fund  io  es- 
tablish in  Plymouth  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  free  public  schools  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  public  schools  of  Plymouth  to- 
day believe  in  the  visualizing  of  his- 
tory; so  does  the  Plymouth  Antiquarian 
Society,  whose  purpose  is  to  preserve 
old  landmarks  and  show  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  past.  Under  its  direction  a  pretty 
scene  might  have  been  witnessed  on 
a  bright  spring  morning  of  this  week. 
There  was  great  activity  in  the  field 
back  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses.  Built 
in  1677,  it  seemed  to  have  revived  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  occupations. 

Pilgrim  girls  and  boys  ran  in  and  out 
of  the  doorway,  and  invaded  the  "little 
I  plotte  of  ground,"  which  lay  ploughed, 
I  harrowed  and  ready  for  planting;  a  bar- 
rel of  herring,  fresh  from  the  Town 
brook,  stood  near.  They  had  been 
bought  of  the  compliant  selectmen  for 
sixpence,  according  to  the  old,  and  now 
obsolete,  agreement  to  the  house- 
holders of  the  town.  For  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  are  now  owners  of  the 
house  that  William  Harlow  built  250 
years  ago  from  timbers  granted  him 
.from  the  Pilgrims'  fort  when  it  was 
demolished.  The  children  had  their 
bags  of  seed,  and  in  their  Pilgrim 
dresses  looked  and  felt  their  part;  the 
boys  faithfully  planted  in  every  hill  two 
herrings  for  fertilizer,  and  five  kernels 
of  corn. 

"One  for  the  black  bird 
One  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cutworm 
And  two  to  grow." 

While  the  girls  carefully  sowed  broad- 
cast a  patch  of  flax,  and  one  of  hemp, 
to  furnish  material  for  the  spinning 
wheels  and  the  loom,  on  which  the  busy 
housewives  in  the  Harlow  House  made 
the  clothing  and  linen  cloth  for  their 
families.  The  corn  will  be  ground  for 
Indian  meal  and  be  used  for  johnny- 
cakes,  hominy  and  "hulled  corn,"  and 
the  corn  husks  shredded  and  dried,  to 
stuff  the  mattre.sses  of  the  beds.  To 
watch  the  children  at  their  work  seemed 
a  piece  of  real  life  of  the  17th  century, 
and  the  occupations  which  filled  the 
days  of  the  Pilgrim  pioneers.  It  was 
the  fixed  purpose  of  these  m.en  and 
women  to  make  and  keep  their  homes 
in  the  wilderness  of  a  new  world,  and 
the  task  demanded  high  courafge.  st«ad-l 
fastness  to  an  ideal,  and  hard  labor  i 
under  primitive  conditions;  Plymouth 
children  may  well  learn  to  be  proud  of 
their  inheritage. 

As  for  the  herring,  all  honor  for  their 
share,  and  in  the  closing  words  of  a 
report  on  New  England,  written  by  that 
sturdy  navigator  and  adventurer,  Capt. 
John  Smith,  "some  time  Admirall  of 
New  England":  "Therefore  (honorary 
and  worthy  counti-y  men)  let  not  the 
meanness  of  the  word  Fish  distaste  you, 
for  it  will  afford  as  good  gold  as  the 
mines  of  Guiana  or  Tumbatu,  with  less  i 
hazard  and  charge,  and  more  certaintee 
and  facilltee— and  so  I  humbly  rest."  | 

Let  us  add  to  this  article  by  saying ' 
that  on  Jan.  7,  1725,  a  petition  was 
handed  in  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, signed  by  Nathaniel  Norden,  John  ' 
Oulton  and  95  others,  inhabitants  of  \ 
Marblehead,  praying  that  this  Great  and  ' 
General  Court  would  take  some  speedy  ' 
care  for  preventing  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  herring  at  Cape  Cod  bv  "saines." 

Common  sayings:  Neither  Barrel  bet- 
ter herring,  never  a  barrel  the  better  | 
herring  (i.  e.,  nothing  to  choose  between  i 
them).  Neither  fish,  flesh  nor  good  red  t 
herring.  Dead  as  a  herring.  I  like  not 
barrel  or  herring.  Every  herring  should 
hang  by  its  own  head.  Thick  as  her- ' 
rings.  Thin  as  a  herring,  To  throw  a  | 
sprat  to  catch  a  herring.  | 

Was  Dunton  in  1686  the  first  to  call 
the  Atlantic  the  herring  pond?  Thomas 
d'Urfey.  born  in  1653,  wrote: 

"Nay,  I'll  send  Printed  Scrowls  beyond 

To^Jelghbora  o'er  the  Herring  Pond." 


enior's  candidacy  loi  the  jim     '.My.  I 
A  Pop  concert  by  the  orcl-.cstra  of  I 
symphony  players,  led  by  Arthur  Fied- 
ler, was  the  opening  feature  of  a  pro- 
gram  that  continued  until  long  after  t 
midnight.     Ex-Mayor   John   F.    Fitz-  |l 
gerald  was  on  hand,  and  sang  his  old 
favorite.  Sweet  Adeline,  and  Mayor  Ed- 
ward W.  Quinn  of  Cambridge,  likewise 
contributed  to  the  entertainment  with 
two  vocal  numbers. 


44  GIRLS  IN  PAGEANT 

The  program  included  a  pageant  in 
v;hich  44  girls  took  part.  Twelve  of  Htc 
girls  were  dres.sed  in  the  native  attiic  ni 
various  countries,  and  32  other  girls  fi))- 
peared  with  the  placards  of  32  stai;es 
which  the  Democrats  hope  Al  Smith 
will  carry.  , 

A  sextet  presented  a  song.  "Our  Al  to 
Succeed  Cal,"  written  lor  the  occasion 
The  words  were  by  Eddie  MacHugh, 
who  adapted  the  music  from  an  old 
Wel.^h  air.     In  the  sextet  were  Mr.| 
MacHugh.  John  J.  Noreau.  Jr..  former  | 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  Mayor  Quinn,  Will-1 
iam  H.  O'Brien  and  John  Shaughnessey 
"Al,"  a  song  written  by  William  J.  Mc- 
Donald and  Al  Frazzini,  was  sung  by  a 
quartet  composed  of  Al  J.  Riley,  Ralph 
Jamieson,  Charles  'Visocchi  and  John 
Johnston. 

The  program  closed  with  vaudeville 
acts  and  entertainment  .  from  various 
theatres  in  Boston. 

The  Pops  program  included  a  group 
of  old  time  waltzes,  among  them  the 
song  particularly  associated  with  Gov. 
Smith.  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York." 
The  last  number  on  the  program  was 
Al  Smith's  victory  parade  and  as  an 
encore.  Mayor  "Jimmy"  Walker's  song 
was  played.  Will  You  Love  Me  in  De- 
cember as  You  Did  in  May?  Mayor 
Walker  himself  had  hoped  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  at  the  last  minute  wired  his 
inability  to  come  because  of  press  of 
duties  in  New  York.  Former  Mayor 
James  M.  Curley  attended  and  on  en- 
tering the  hall  was  warmly  applauded. 

Members  of  the  audience  were  sup- 
plied with  armbands  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  Smith. 


li'AL  SMITH  NIGHT' 

I     "Al  Smith  Night"  at  the  Pops  In  [ 
'  Symphony  hall  last  night  attracted  a  I 
\  capacity  audience  of  more  than  2500 
persons,  and  aside  from  its  success  as 
entertainment  the  affair  proved  an  ef- 
fective "rally"  for  the  New  York  Gov-  J 


7Z.  I  y 

"And  sez  I  to  them,  sez  I,  I  don't 
care  a  da|p^  what  color  you  paint  the 
engine-house  as  long  as  you  paint  her 
red." — Jake  Keiser  In  1853. 

PAINTED  FOR  BATTLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Recently  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion in  The  Boston  Herald  of  the  orig- 
inal color-schjeme  of  the  frigate  "Con- 
stitution," now  undergoing  restoration 
at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard. 

At  her  launch  in  1797  the  "Constitu-1 
tlon"  was  probably  painted  in  the  mode 
then  practically  universal  for  ships-of- 
war  of  all  classes  In  the  navies  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  the  United  States. 
The  bulwarks  inside  and  the  Inboard 
works,  such  as  ladders,  capstans,  etc.,  ] 
were  painted  red  or  vermilion.  Out- 
side the  hulls  were  coppered  to  the 
waterllne.  At  or  just  above  the  water- 
line  were  the  "wales,"  a  strake  of 
extra-heavy  planking  running  the 
length  of  the  vessel.  To  preserve  them 
they  were  daubed  with  a  mixture  of 
lamp-black  and  tar,  which  gave  the 
effect  of  black  paint.  Above  the  wales 
and  in  the  line  of  the  ports,  the  ship's 
sides  were  left  unpainted,  or  scraped 
bright  and  then  covered  or  varnished 
v,'ith  a  composition  of  turpentine,  lin- 
seed oil  and  yellow  ochre,  wliich  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  broad  yellow 
streak  or  band.  Above  this  streak  to 
the  rail  the  sides  were  either  black,  red 
or  blue,  sometimes  decorated.  The 
ships  of  this  time  generally  carried 
elaborate  figureheads  with  much  carv- 
ing and  gilt-work  about  the  bows,  and 
equally  elaborate  and  highly-decorated 
stern  and  quarter-galleries. 

This  was  the  general  style,  but  there 
were  many  variations  from  It,  up  to 
Nelson's  time  there  being  no  uniform 
rule  for  painting  ships.   At  the  Nile  in 
I  1798  the  sides  of  the  British  ships  varied 
I  from  light  yellow  to  dark  yellow,  some 
I  of  them  with  horizontal  black  stripes 
between  the  tiers  of  ports.   The  Zealoas 
had  broad  red  sides  with  a  black  streak 
between  the  upper  and  lower  deck  ports. 
The  Theseus  had  light  yellow  sides  with 
;  a  black  streak  between  the  upper  and 
;  and  lower  deck  ports  and  hammock 
cloths  yellow  with  ports  painted  on  them 
to  resemble  a  three-decker.   Even  then, 
I  camouflage  and  deception  were  prac- 
I  tised  to  some  slight  extent, 
j    In  their  painting  the  French  ships 
seem  to  have  been  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  English,  as  their  sides  also 
I  ran  from,  hght  yellow  to  dark  yellow, 
I  while  several  of  them,  like  the  English, 
had  red  sides.    Le  Genereux  had  dark 
red  sides,  Le  Timoleon  very  dark  red 
sides  and  L'Aquilon  red  sides  with  a 
I  blank  streak  between  the  upper  and 
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lower  deck  ports. 

To  avoid  the  ^bvioiis  •  Nelson 
ordered  all  the  ships  di  m  i  t  to  be 
painted  alike.  He  was  Uio  lust  to  Insist 
on  this  practice,  slilps  in  his  fleet  being 
given  black  hulls  with  yellow  streaJcs 
along  the  line  of  the  gunports  and  black 
portlids.  As  the  ships  were  chequer- 
sided,  this  system  of  painting  was  called 
"doublc-vellow"  or  "chequer  painting"; 
It  was  also  called  the  "Nelson  stripe," 
or  mode. 

The  French  painted  their  masthoops 
black;  as  a  further  dlsUnguishing  mark 
Nelson  had  his  masthoops  painted 
white. 

After  Trafalgar  the  yellow  streaks  In 
the  line  of  the  gunports  gradually 
merged  into  white,  thus  giving  the 
black-and-white  effect  of  the  old 
"wooden  walls." 

By  1812  the  "Constitution"  probably 
had  a  broad  white  stripe  along  the  line 
of  her  main-deck  battery.  Colored  re-  ' 
productions  of  two  of  Pocock's  engrav-  \ 
\  mgs  of  the  action  of  the  "Constitution"  ; 
and  the  "Java"  (Dec.  29,  1812)  show 
both  vessels  with  wliite  streaks  along 
the  line  of  the  lower  deck  guns. 

-Camouflage  on  the  whole  wa.s  but 
little  known  and  less  resorted  to  in 
Nelson's  time.  Cannon-range  was  very 
short;  ships  fought  at  a  hundred  yards 
distance  or  less,  and  half  the  time  ^ 
commanders  depended  on  boarding  and  ; 
carrying  the  other    vessel    by    sheer , 
weight  of  muscle  and  hand-to-hand  ; 
fighting  with  cutlass  and  boarding-pike 
to  win  the  day.  In  this,  the  British  had 
a  peculiar  advantage  over  their  tradi- 
tional enemies  the  French,    as  the 
French  seamen  being  not  infrequently 
undernourished  and  sickly  stood  Uttle 
chance  against  the    brawny  English 
jack-tars.  This  led  the  English  to  neg- 
lect their  marksman.ship  with  the  great 
guns  and    in    1812    the  Americans, 
through  superior  gunnery  and  seaman- 
ship, repeatedly  defeated  them  at  sea. 

Ships  as  a  rule  fought  in  a  huddle, 
their  yard-arms  locked,  sometimes  so 
close  aboard  each  other  that  the  gun- 
ports could  not  be  triced  up  and  ^  the 
guns  run  out.  So  on  the  first  volley  the 
gun-crews  fired  through  their  own  port- 
lids  and  blew  them  away,  and  ran  their 
swabbers  and  rammers  into  the  enemy's 
ports  to  load  their  guns  after  the  dis- 
charges; they  fought  stripped  to  the 
buff,  sometimes  bare-footed,  with  buc- 
kets  of  rum  by  the  train-tackles  of  each  ] 
gun,  their  pig-tails  whipping  about 
their  shoulders  as  they  loaded,  aimed 
and  ran  out  the  long  eighteen  or 
twenty-four-pounders  on  their  cum- 
bersome '  wooden  carriages.  Under  the 
pull  of  the  tackles  and  the  roll  of  the 
ship  the  guns  brought  up  with  a  crash 
against  the  oaken  sides,  and  when  fired 
the  recoil  drove  them  back  into  posi- 
tion for  re-loading  and  firing  again. 

Seamen  "wore  their  hair  long  in  those 
days  and  elaborate  accounts  are  to  be 
found  in  old  books  for  powdering, 
!  greasing  and  braiding  pigtails,  in  which 
,  they  took  great  pride.  Sometimes  the 
pig-tails  were  encased  in  snake-skin  or 
oiled  silk;  prime  seamen  were  known 
by  the  first  class  condition  of  their 
pig-tails.  .    ,      .  . 

Engagements  between  single  ships 
sometimes  were  conducted  with  all  the 
ceremony  and  punctilio  that  marked 
duels  ashore  between  gentlemen  or  offi- 
cers of  the  two  services. 

E.  W.  OTTIE. 


Francesca  Braggiotti  I'i  oslmI 
Program 
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•We  have  in  times  past  quoted  amus- 
ing verses  by  Samuel  Hoffenstein.  Boni 
&  Liveright  have  published  a  coUec- 
ition  of  them  with  the  title  "Poems  in 
Praise  of  Practically  Nothing."  Admu:- 
ers  of  A.  E.  Housman  should  not  resent 
Mr.  Hoffenstein's  parody: 
When  I  go  to  the  circus, 

My  heart  is  full  of  woe. 
For  thinking  of  the  people 
Who  used  to  see  the  show, 
And  now  are  laid  below. 

They  stood  beneath  the  tent-cloth. 

And  heard  the  hon  roar; 
They  saw  the  striped  hyena 
Eevolve  upon  the  floor; 
And  now  they  are  no  more. 

I  think  of  all  the  corpses 
Worm-eaten  in  the  shade; 

I  cannot  chew  my  peanuts 
Or  drink  my  lemonade; 
Good  God,  I  am  afraid. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

W6  wanted  a  book  to  put  down  the 
names  of  people  and  restaurant  and 
things  in  London  and  Pwis  and  a  k.nd 
friend  said  what  everybody  carried 
when  they  went  abroad  was  an  Ad- 
dress Book."  At  the  first  place  we  asked 
for  an  address  book  the  lovely  young 
clerk  brought  out  a  lovely  hai^d-tooled 
morocco,  gilt-edged  affair  with  the 
words  "Address  Book"  in  goW  all  oyer 
the  front  cover.  The  price  was  $25.  (Ar- 
row shows  where  the  body  was  found). 
When  we  recovered  consciousness  we 
crawled  into  a  taxi  and  went  to  another 
store.  There  we  found  a  very  nice 
"Address  Book"  for  only  18  bucks.  But 
we  just  wanted  a  book  va  write  names 
of  people  and  places  in,"  taid  we.  "Oh," 
said  the  clerk,  "you  mear^a  note  book. 
We  got  A  peach  for  65  cen.3.  R.  H.  Ii. 


'    Francesca  Braggiotti,  director  of  the 
Braggiotli-Denlshav/n  .school,  presented 
A  Review  of  Dance  at  the  Repertory  The- 
latre  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  (1)  Christ- 
mas Eve;  Children,  lullaby,  danced  by, 
Francesca    Braggiotti,    voice,  Dorothy 
Richardson,  'cello,  LouLs  Dalbeck;  Fi-ost 
Fairies,    Christmas    Sprites,  Candles, 
Flame  danced  Rosamond  Higgins,  Slaves 
and  Serena ta  by  Helen  Crowley.  (2)  In 
a  Mushroom  Glen,  wild  roses,  rain  drops, 
mushrooms,  the  frog  danced  by  Janet 
Gray;  the  American  Beauty  by  Jean  Fer- 
guson :  Cambodlenne,  Gertrude  Blunt  and 
Sunrise  by  Olive  Mayer.  (3)  In  a  Califor- 
nia grove;  orange  leaves,  orange  maiden 
danced  by  Virginia  Rice;  Spirit  of  the 
Orange  by  Dana  Sieveling  and  Thayer 
Roberts;  orange  blossoms  by  Rosamond 
Pierce,  Doro   Symington   ana  Phyllis 
Gammon;;;  orange  buds.  Patricia  Pierce, 
Bella  Sheinkopf ;  orange  pickers;  nymph 
of  the  grove  by  Dana  Sieveling;  Japan- 
ese   Dorothy    Saver;    butterfly  etude, 
Beatrice  Allen.  (3)  At  Palm  Beach,  the 
strollers,  danced  by  Virginia  Macleod 
and  Robert  Bergh;  the  five  step  by  Pol- 
ly Godfrey,  Leslie  Blake;  from  Cata- > 
line  by  Miriam  Winslow ;  sport  girls, 
from  the  Lido,  Gloria  Braggiotti;  sport; 
boys,  from  the  Riviera  by  Lillian  Dun-  ; 

^^?4i  Divertissement:  Petite  Polka  by  I 
Virginia  Macleod;  Poisson  D'Or  by  Lil-  ' 
lian  Duncan;  Tragedy,  by  Dana  Sieye- 
lling  and  Miriam  Winslow;  Awakenmg 
bv  Barbara  Johnson,  Floods  of  Spring; 
Summer  by  Doro'  Symington;  Nocturne 
bv    Francesca    Braggiotti;  Sunbeams 
and  Dewdrops,  Maid  of  the  Mist,  by 
Lillian  Duncan,  and  Sisters  by  Fi-an- 
cesca  and  Gloria  Braggiotti.   (b)  Sacev 
■Fiesta,  Russian  Gypsies;  Frolic,  Pns;- 
cilla   Gallan,   Lillian   Siblo,  Margaret 
Littell,  Gertrude  Band;  Carnoval,  Olive 
Cousens;  Tunisians;  Madrassi  Nautch, 
by  Gloria  Braggiotti;  Flower  Girls;  Ma- 
ria Mari  by  Ellen  Mae  Stetson;  No- 
checita,  Jes.sica  Allen;  Sevillanas;  "Tiin- 
go  Fantasia  by  Francesca  and  Gloria 
Braggiotti;  Wishing  Ring;  the  Rosary, 
last  dance  creation  of  Berthe  Braggiot- 
ti  interpreted  by  Francesca  Braggio..- 
ti  with  Lillian  Duncan,  Doro  Symington, 
Dana     Sieveling,     Gloria  Braggio.ti; 
D'une  Prison,  music  by  S.  B.  Schlesm- 
ger  sung  by  Dorothy  Richardson.  (6) 
Against  the  Sky;  Rainbow,  music  by 
McDowell,  arraanged  by  Mary  Camp- 
bell, ballet  including  Francesca  and  Glo- 
ria Braggiotti. 

Nothing  but  the  warmest  praise  can 
be  given  to  the  beauty,  grace  and  youtli 
which  was  present  in  abundance  at 
this  review  of  the  dance.  Such  per- 
fection and  ease  in  the  art  of  dancing 
show  a  thorough  schooling  in  techiuc, 
and  not  only  were  the  steps  arranged 
with  imaginative  and  in  interpretive 
abihty,  but  the  staging,  costuming  and 
lights  were  in  pleasing  harmony. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  selections  for 
special  comment.  The  talent  and  ac- 
complishments of  Francesca  and  Glo- 
ria Braggiotti  are  well  known.  Then- 
pupils  from  the  smallest  one  to  those 
who  are  now  teaching  m  the  school, 
dance  with  keen  enjoyment.  They  aie 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  dance. 

C.  M.  D. 


FnOLS  FOR  LUCK' 

"Fools  for  Liick^a  film  comedy  star- 
ring W.  C.  Fields  and  Chester  Conklm, 
written  by  Harry  Fried,  directed  by 
Charles  Reisner  and  P.iicsented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  following 
cast: 

Rioliard  Whitehead  ■,.,,3,»v'^r,mklin 

LonUe  Hunter  \f}^  j^.^^^  ' 

R.-,.v  Caldwell  M^rr   \  ' 

Mrs.  Hunter  Mai.r  wat 

Leaving  off  where  they  stopped  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  Fields  and  Conklm  con- 
tinue their  particular  kind  of  comedy, 
the  kind  which  is  not  tiring.  <  So  long 
as  one  has  Fields  with  his  remarkab  e 
gifts  for  arguing  himself  out  of  trouble 
and  Conklin  appearing  in  a  night  shut 
and  a  large  dress  suit,  there  is  sure 
humor,  even,  if  at  times,  it  becomes  the 
sympathetic  kind. 

There  is  only  one  Fields  and  one 
Conklin.  In  the  present  film.  ConkUn 
is  an  old-fashioned  husband  while  Fields 
promotes  an  oil  well.  The  subtitles  are 
at  times  funny  and  then  again  they  are 
not,  but  nothing  can  detract  from  Fields 
and  Conklin,  even  the  same  grain  m  the 
story.  .         „  . 

1  The  surrounding  program  is  excellent. 
1  "Seeing  Things"  is  on  the  stage  with 
several  novelties,  a  review  surroundmg 
the  imperturbable  Gene  Rodemich  'and 
his  orchestra.  One  of  the  music-master 
I  series,  this  one  of  Franz  Schubert  is  ac- 
I  rompanied  by  his  songs  played  by  Ar- 
'  tbur  Geissler  and  his  orchestra.  A  de- 
I  lightful  color-art  film,  a  Mattel  organ 
!  solo  and  short  subjects  complete  th? 
I  program.  , 


Eva  Le  Galllenne  will  open  her  .ses-'^on  of  «■  fortnight  at  the  HoUis  Street 
Theatre  tomorrow  night  with  "The  Good  Hope,"  a  play  by  the  Dutch  drama- 
tist, Hermann  Heijermans.  On  the  same  night  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  Wal- 
ter Hampden  will  take  the  part  of  Caponsacchi  in  the  play  of  the  same  name, 
the  play  that  Arthur  Goodrich  and  Rose  A.  Palmer  adapted  from  Brown- 
ing's "The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

"  He  Walked  in  Her  Sleep,"  by  Norman  Cannon,  will  be  performed  to- 
morrow night  at  the  Copley  Theatre  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage. 

"The  Good  Hope"  was  written  In  Dutch  nearly  28  years  ago.  The  Eng- 
lish translation  is  by  Lilian  Saunders  and  Caroline  Heijermans-Houwink. 
Ellen  Terry  added  the  play  to  her  repertoire  In  England  and  in  the  United 
States  In  1903.  The  present  revival  by  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  105  West 
Fourteenth  street.  New  York,  took  place  on  October  18,  1927.  There  were  49 
performances. 

This  tragedy  of  flsher-folk  in  a  Dutch  village  is  grimly  realistic  in  its 
portrayal  of  the  owner  of  rotten  ships;  of  sailors  who  know  the  danger  of 
embarking  in  his  vessels,  of  women  on  the  shore  left  without  husbands,  lov- 
ers or  sons.  It  is  said  that  the  play  brought  a  reform  in  the  Dutch  statutes 
concerning  inspection  of  shipping.  Other  dramatists  have  taken  this  sub- 
ject of  unseaworthy  vessels  and  greedy,  callous  owners,  as  Ibsen  in  his  "Pil- 
lars of  Society,"  but  "The  Good  Hope"  is  interesting  today,  not  so  much  as 
a  protest,  as  it  is  a  study  oMife,  bravery,  hatred,  suffering.  The  rotten  ves- 
sel is  to  set  sail.  Much  of  the  action  takes  place  in  the  cottage  ef  Kniertje, 
a  woman  who  has  already  lost  her  husband  and  two  sons  at  sea.  Two  sons 
are  left;  the  elder  is  imbued  with  the  .spirit  of  revolt;  he  knows  that  once  on 
board  he  will  not  return  to  his  sweetheart;  the  younger,  also  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  ship,  has  to  be  dragged  /aboard.  The  part  of  Kniertje  -was 
taken  by  Ellen  Terry;  in  New  York  by  Alma  Kruger.  Mi.ss  Le  Gallienne 
played  Jo,  the  betrothed  of  the  elder  son. 

It  is  a  bitter  play,  hot  with  resentment,  yet  there  is  the  rough  humor 
of  revelling  sailors ^  and  on  a  night  of  raging  storm,  women  gather  together 
within  the  cottage  to  talk  of  what  the  sea  and  heartless  owners  have  done 
to  them.  The  Good  Hope  is  lost,  but  Clemens  Bos,  the  shipowner  (Egon 
Erecher),  who  is  comfortably  insured,  indifferent  to  human  loss,  manages 
to  avoid  scandal  by  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  the  going-down  is 
reported,  and  talks  of  charity  to  the  bereft  on  shore. 

The  portrayal  of  Hedda  Gabler  by  Miss  Le  Gallienne  should  excite 
curiosity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  "La  Locnndiera"  the  suitors  will  not  be 
presented  again  as  farcical  characters.  "The  Cradle  Song"  will  be  seen  again 

Mr.  Hampden  brought  out  "Caponsacchi"  in  Its  present  form  at  Hamp- 
den's Theatre,  New  York,  on  Oct.  26,  1926.  It  is  not  everyone  that  has  had 
the  courage  to  read  "The  Ring  and  the  Book."  It  is  therefore  pardonable 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  adaptation. 

Caponsacchi  of  Arezzo,  nobly  born,  a  priest  with  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  a  cavalieV,  has  seen  Pompilia  only  bnce,  but  the  beauty  of  her  soul  appeals 
to  him.  She  is  the  wife  of  Count  Guido  Francheschini,  who  married  her  lor 
her  money.  This  detestable  person  wishes  to  get  rid  of  her.  To  justify  him- 
self he  forges  a  correspondence  between  his  wife  and  Caponsacchi,  intendm'; 
to  put  her  before  the  world  as  unfaithful,  therefore  a  woman  to  be  killed 
Caponsacchi  does  not  interfere  with  Guido's  plan  until  he  hears  that  she 
is  to  bear  a  child.  To  be  safe  from  Guido,  she  must  join  her  family  in  Rome. 
Caponsacchi  contrives  her  escape  and  accompanies  her.  .  Guido,  following, 
bribes  the  landlord  of  an  inn,  and  thus  has  false  evidence  at  hand.  The 
couple  are  arrested.  A  papal  court  sends  PompUia  to  her  parents  and  throws 
Caponsacchi  into  prison.  When  Guido  later  learns  that  Pompilia  has  been 
deUvered  of  her  child,  he  pretends  it  is  not  his,  and,  going  to  her  home, 
murders  Pompilia's  parents  and  orders  his  men  to  slay  her.  Guido  and 
Caponsacchi  are  brought  before  the  papal  court.  Guido's  excuse  for  the 
mtigder  is  self-defence.  The  evidence  in  the  whole  matter  is  not  clear.  The 
judges  find  Caponsacchi's  story  an  Improbable  one.  The  Roman  people 
sympathize  with  Guido,  who  apparently  is  to  be  acquitted.  Pope  Innocent 
XII,  concealed  behind  a  great  curtain,  has  heard  all  that  has  been  said;  he 
gives  his  verdict  in  favor  of  the  priest,  pronouncing  the  slain  Pompilia  "per- 
fect in  whiteness,  marvel  of  a  soul." 

"If  there  be  any  virtue,  any  praise, 

Then  will  this  woman-child  have  proved  earth's  flower. 
She  holds  up  to  the  softened  gaze  of  God." 
Guido,  dragged  from  the  court,  foresees  the  headsman,  the  knife,  "the 
swift  descending  blow."   He  even  calls  on  the  dead  Pompilia  to  save  him. 
1  Caponsacchi  is  told  by  the  Pope  to  find  new  courage,  work;  "be  unhappy, 
! but  bear  life  my  son."  Jlk    .  ., ,  ^      '■  i,. 

Browning  s  line?  have  been»eserved  when  po.ssible.  Mr.  Goodrich  s 
Lflrst  attempt  at  a  dramatization  ^fche  Ring  and  the  Book"  was  tried  out 
bjLMr.  Hampden,  as  ^The  Ring  oWruth"  at  Indianapolis  in  the  sprmg  of 
192^.  Mr.  Claytofi  Hamilton  says  that  when  he  saw  a  performance  at  Buf- 
falo a  few  weeks  latti-,  sitting  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  he  said  every  now  and  then 
that  Browning  after  all  was  a  great  poet  and  was  answered:  "That  isn't 
Browning-  its  Goodrich,  all  of  it."  On  other  occasions  when  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  consTrained  to  say:  "Arthur,  we  can't  get  by  with  that;  its  too  awk- 
ward; the  verse  is  really  bad."  Mr.  Goodrich  "would  smile  beatifioally  and  re- 
mark' 'That's  Browning,  every  word  of  it.' " 

Judge  John  Marshall  Gest  in  his  "The  Old  Yellow  Book:  Sources  of 
Browning's  'The  Ring  and  the  Book,' "  published  in  1927  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press,  proves  from  the  facts  that  the  characters  in  the  real 
tragedy  were  not  those  portrayed  by  Browning.  Pompilia  was  no  paragon 
of  virtue;  she  was  "an  ordinary  girl,  deprived  of  advantages  in  childhood, 
with  sufficient  good  looks  to  attract  and  insuffic.cnt  .  character  to  resist 
temptation  and  with  instincts  stronger  than  her  principles."  Guido  was  not 
i  Browning's  monster;  "merely  a  weak  and  avaricious  man,  vicious  by  force 
of  circumstances  as  well  as  from  inherent  defects  of  character."  As  for  Ca- 
ponsacchi, he  was  "a  frivolous  young  fellow,  on  the  outlook  for  adventure, 
1  light  in  thought  and  unscrupulous  in  action." 

:  Browning,  according  to  Judge  Gest,  knew  nothing  of  the  law  in  this 
case,  was  unable  to  state  correctly  the  facts,  and  ridiculed  the  legal  pro- 
fession without  just  cause.  The  judge  came  to  the  conclusion:  "So  far,  then, 
as  the  facts  of  the  Old  Yellow  Book  are  concerned,  we  see  that  Browning 
produced  at  the  end  of  his  book  not  the  pure  gold  of  truth,  but  the  gilded 
ring  of  his  imagination."  The  judge  said  further  that  Browning  missed 
"the  opportunity  of  portraying  the  majest;,  of  the  Law  as  the  controllir- 
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lorce  the  snvi.r  of  huiiian  society,  ruling  and  overruliHrniriJassions  oi  iiiv-,i: 
and  women,  even  the  strongest  of  all,  the  sex  impulse."  The  learned  judge 
thus  wrote  as  for  a  treatise  on  the  domestic  relations,  not  as  a  man  of ; 
imagination  and  a  lover  of  dramatic  poetry.  ! 


the    State   'Peoera'  ' 

^'"Nothing  whate^'e^  could  keep  ^lvs_  | 
from  this  monotonous 


Packard 
occasion. 


away 


Mr  Hampden  will  also  appear  as  Stockmann  in  Ibsen's  "An  Enemy  of 
the  People,"  which  was  first  played  in  this  country  by  Beerbohm  Tree_  and 
his  company  in  1895.  There  will  also  be  two  performances  of  "Hamlet,  but 
they  will  not  be  in  modern  dress. 


•ticarlattiana"  Introduced  by 
^Ir.  Casella 


on  Thursday  evening.  May  24.  at  Stcinert  hall,  William  Dietrich  Strjng. 
pianist,  will  give  a  recital  in  aid  of  the  MacDowell  Colony  League.  The 
program  will  be  made  up  exclusively  of  MacDowell's  compositions,  the 
"Keltic"  sonata,  E  minor,  and  16  smaller  pieces. 

Mr  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist;  Mr.  Heifit^violinist;  Rosa  Ponselle,  soprano; 
.  ,Dhie'Braslau,  contralto;  John  C.  Thomas,  baritone,  and  Mr.  Chaliap:n, 
4  will  be  the  artists  next  season  in  a  series  of  Morning  Musicales  under 
ihe  kuspices  of  the  Boston  School  of  Occupational  Therapy.  These  musicaies 
will  be  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Statler  at  U  o'clock  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Chaliapin's,  which  will  be  at  2:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Gabnlowits*, 
Nov  14;  Miss  Braslau,  Dec.  5;  Mr.  Chaliapin,  Jan.  10;  Miss  Ponselle,  Feb.__14; 
Mr.  Heintz,  Feb.  27;  Mr.  Thomas,  Maixh  7. 


P.  H. 


O,  THE  SAD  DAY 

(By  Thomas  Flatman.  167-1) 

O,  the  sad  day! 

When  friends  shall  shake  their  head.s 

and  say 
Of  miserable  me: — 
"Hark,  how  he  groans! 
Look,  how  he  pants  for  breath! 
See  how  he  struggles  with  the  pangs  oi 

death!" 

When  they  .shall  say  of  these  dear  eyes: — 
"How  hollow,  O,  how  dim  they  be! 
Mark  how  his.  breast  doth  rise  and 
swell 

Against  his. potent  enemy!" 
When  some  old  friend  shall  step  to  my 
bedside, 

Touch  my  chill  face,  and  thence  shall 

gently  stride. 
But,  when  his  next,  companioiis  say: — 
"How  does  he  do?  What  hopes?"  Shall 

turit  away,  •  '  '  ' 
Answering  only,  with  a  lift-up  hand:— 
"Who  can  his  fate  withstand?" 
Then  shall  a  gasp  or  two  do  more 
I  Than  e'er  my  rhetoric  could  before : 
[Persuade  the.  world  to  trouble  me  no 

more —  ( 
Persuade  the  world  to  trouble  me  no  '< 

more.  i 

We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  of  Joseph- 
ine Baker,  dressed  in  a  few  feathers, 
dancing  before  governmental  and  civic 
authorities  of  Budapest  and  so  delight- 
ing them  by  cavortings  of  the  African 
jungle  that  they  gave  her  permission 
to  show  her  art  to  the  inhabitants  in 
public.  Some  of  the  good  people  still' 
object  to  her  scanty  attire;  even  to  the 
sight  of   her  an  she   passes  in-  the" 

I  streets  by  day;  her  carnage  drawn  by 
an  ostrich.  ' 

It  now  appears  that  a  presumably, 
gallant  Hungarian  officer  of  cavalry, 
one  Andrew  Czlovoydi,  addressed  to  her 
a  passionate  poem  in  French,  calling 
her  "The  Black  Sun  of  the  City  of 
Light."  This  did  not  please  the  Count 
Pepito  di  Abatino,  who  is  said  to  be 
her  proud  and  happy  husband.  A  duel 
followed  mutual  slapping  of  faces.  This 
duel  took  place  in  a  graveyard,  with  the 
customary  seconds,  a  surgeon  and  no 
doubt  an  undertaker.  The  services  of 
the  last  named  were  not  required,  for 
Uie  duel  was  in  the  French  manner;  a 
-cratch  or  two  and  honor  satisfied.  Of 
course,  Josephine  was  present— Nature 
liad  put  her  in  mourning  at  her  birth — 
present  and  screaming  dramatically 
Whether  she  objected  to  the  charac- 
terization "The  Black  Sun"  or  was 
highly  complimented  is  not  revealed. 
A  remarkable  woman,  this  Josephine; 

I  her  press  agent  is  still  more  remarkable. 

j  Objection  is  made  by  sensitive  souls 
to  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  in  the  new 
Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don on  the  ground  tliat  it  will  pain  the 
relatives  of  notorious  criminals  shown 
there  in  wax. 


Lucien  Muratore,  the  operatic  tenor, 
IS  reported  as  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold.  It  is  also  stated  that  on  April  5 
he  married  Marie  Louise  Brivaud.  a  23- 
year-old  Parisian.  According  to  the 
records  he  was  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1878.  but  the  birth  year  of  a  singer,  male 
or  female,  is  a  movable  feast. 

Marie  Louise  is  Muratore's  third  wife, 
unless  we  have  lost' count.  The  first  v,as 
Margherita  Beriza,  a  pretty  and  agree- 
able young  soprano:  the  second  was 
Lina  Cavalieri.  famed  for  her  beauty 
rsthcr  than  for  her  voice  and  histrionic 
skill. 

Mm-atore  and  Mme.  Beriza  were  both 
members  of  the  Boston  Opera  company 
in  the  season  of  1913-14.  They  had 
tl-.en  separated.  It  happened  on  Feb.  28. 
1914,  that  Muratore  was  announced  for 
the  role  of  Prinvivalle  in  "Monna  Vanna," 
with  Miss  Garden  as  the  heroine.  She 
was  taken  sick:  Mme.  Beriza  was  sub- 
«ti  tilted.    There  was  no  sign  of  resent- 


Alfredo  Casella,  conductor  of  Pops 
Symphony  orchestra,  ananged  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  program  for  his  con- 
cert last  night:  Beethoven,  overture  o 
"Leonore"  No.  3.  Op.  72;  Casella  Scai- 
lattiana"  with  piano  solo  by  Mr.  Cas- 
xella.  (first  performance  in  Boston), 
Respighi  ''Pines  at  Rome";  Tchaikov-  „ 
skv  Symphony  No,  6  in  B  minor,  '  Pa-  j 

^^Ur.'  Ca^sella  introduced  his  compo- ' 
[sltion  "Scarlattiana,"  for  piano  anc 
small  orchestra  based  on  the  themes 
of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  in  good  com- 
pany. The  program  was  reminiscent  o£| 
the  winter,  Mr.  Casella  has  remained 
true  to  the  spirit  of  Scarlatti  in  this 
composition.  He  does  not  modernizdj 
his  theme  or  toss  cords  about.  In  fact,, 
so  straight  has  hr  steered  his  course, 
so  carefully  has  he  avoided  angles  that 
"Scarlattiana"  remains  pleasantly 


ment  on  the  part  of  either  one  in  the 
performance.  There  was  the  exnected 
declaration  of  mutual  esteem  and  love. 

Lina,  while  Muratore  was  ser\ing  in 
the' world  war,  became  a  hospital  nurse  .        ,  ,       uvoor.v,e«  liVp  the  best 

at  Rome.  Not  long  ago  it  was  reported  penwip;  and  knee  bieeches  like  tne  best, 
that  they  had  agreed  to  disagree:  that  I  of  his  ancestors.  l 
they  had  been  obUged  to  sell  their  pic- 1  The  piano  was  placed  in  the  centre 
tures,  objets  d'art.  jewels;  that  she  had  .       ^^^^i  a  small  orchestra 

opened  a  beauty  shop  in  Pans;  that  he  "'^-j    gbout    it    m    an  Intimate 
was  no  longer  able  to  secure  an  engage-  |  guflj,     j^r    Casella  conducted  and  [ 
ment;  some  said  his  voice  woiild  fail    .      .  '^^.ithout  effort.    The  first  move- 
him  after  one  act;  he  told  a  friend  of  ,  ^ composition  started  calmly, 
ours  that  he  suffered  from  stage  fright.        '  ^  dignity  and  quickened 

to  brightness. 
The  minuetto, 


He  and  Lina  were  divorced  last  year 

Muratore  had  a  commanding  figure  I 
and  a  voice  for  heroic  roles;  not  suited  I 
to  music  demanding  grace,  elegance,  I 
and  fine  diction.  . 

And  so  when  he  took  the  part  of  Des 
Grieux  in  Massenet's  "Manon"  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  on  March  18, 
1914,  he  sang  the  beautiful  "Reve"  with 
monotonous  force,  so  that  one  longed 
for  the  admirable  Clement  as  Manon's 
infatuated  lover. 

We  fail  to  find  in  the  obituaries  of 
Edmund  Gosse.  who  chatted  pleasantly, 
in  a  gossiping  manner,  about  books, 
any  allusion  to  his  interest  in  French 
symbolists  or  his  acquaintance  with 
Verlalne,  Mallerme  and  others.  Nor  do 
we  find  any  allusion  to  the  savage  at- 
tack on  Gosse's  "Short  History  of  Mod- 
ern English  Literature"  published  by 
Jolm  Churton  Collins,  who  exposed  piti- 
lessly the  inaccuracies  in  that  book; 
the  "sheer  audacity  with  which  mere 
inferences  are  substituted  for  facts  and 
simple  assumptions  for  deduced  gen- 
eralizations." Those  who  enjoy  well- 
deserved  and  slashing  adverse  criticism 
should  read  the  ciiapter  "Our  Literary 
Guides"  in  CoUins's  "Ephemera  Critica," 

"Only  a  woman's  hair,"  wrote  Swift 
with  regard  to  a  lock  from  Stella's 
liead;  to  which  an  irreverent  American 
humorist,  added  many  years  ago;  "and 
yet  we  do  not  like  to  find  it  in  the 
soup." 

A  lock  of  Gen.  George  Washington's 
hair  was  recently  presented  to  a  museum. 
Nothing  was  said  about  a  price  it  com- 
manded, if  any,  during  the  wanderings. 
Is  a  great  man's  worth  to  be  estimated 
by  a  lock  of  his  hair  auctioned  after 
death?  This  is  the  centenary  of  Schu- 
bert's death,  yet  a  lock  offered  at  Vienna 
with  a  reserve  price  of  S45  found  not  a 
single  bidder.  A  wisp  of  Nelson's  hair, 
the  Manchester  Guardian  tells  us,  was 
sold  for  $1175;  one  of  WeUington's  for 
only  $5;  one  of  Byron's  curls  brought 
$65;  "clippings  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
head  have  never  been  valued  at  over  $21. 

"Perhaps  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween baldness  and  bargain  prices- 
after  all,  musicians,  who  usually  have  a 
lot  of  hair,  may  spoil  their  own  relic 
market  bv  the  very  profusion  of  their 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  an  authen- 
tic clipping  from  the  sparse  remaining 
fringe  of  a  Julius  Caesar's  pate  would 
have  an  almost  fabulous  value," 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  office  Ijoy,  on  beholding  Dallms 
bust  of  Lindbergh,  which  is  being  housed 
temporarily  in  our  office,  said:  "Ecce 
homo!"  He  actually  did  say  it.  Have 
you  got  an  office  boy  like  that? 


As  the  World  Wags:  ,  , 

I  noted  with  deep  interest  in  The 
Traveler  the  following  A.  P.  dispatch 
concerning  an  active  volcanic  island, 

"Batavia.  Java,  May  15,  The  volcanic 
island  of  Krakatoa  has  been  extremely 
active  for,  24  hours,  erupting  7000 
times." 

Seven  thousand — count  'em — in  24 
hours.  One  every  13  seconds,  with  no 
time  out  for  eats  or  sleep!  Hope  the  A. 
P.  supplies  Its  Javanese  representatives 
with  automatic  eruptometers. 

OTTO  B.  SCHOTT. 

REFRESHING  CANDOR 

fLynn  Daily  Evening  Item  reporting 


capriccio,  pastorale 
and  finale  followed  naturally,  pleas- 
antly, sweetened  with  their  own  grace. 
Even  in  the  Capriccio,  the  fire  was 
eaten  with  relish,  there  was  no  sign 
of  indigestion.  The  audience  was  r.en- 
erous  with  its  applause  and  gave  un- 
qualified approval  of  Mr.  Casella  and 
his  work. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  familiar 
to  Boston  musical  audiences.  The  sym- 
phonic poem  "Pines  of  Rome,"  by  Re- 
spighi, was  most  welcome  once  again. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  had  become 
a  part  of  too  many  programs  and  al- 
though its  beauty  cannot  be  dimmed, 
it  is  pleasant  to  hear  it  once '  agaivi 
after  a  suitable  rest.  The  Beethoven 
overture  needs  no  comment  here  or  does 
the  Tchaikovsky  symphony,  both  beau- 


tiful, inspiring  music. 


C.  M.  D. 


The  death  of  Henry  Franklin  Bel- 
knap Gilbert  of  Cambridge  is  a  loss  to 
mu.sic  in  the  United  States,  for  it  mayj 
justly  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  this' 
country's  leading  composers,  one  of 
striking  originality  in  his  views,  pur- 
pose and  achievements.  He  wrote  in  the 
face  of  many  discouragements  and 
bravely  held  fast  to  his  belief  In  "Ameri- 
can" music,  striving  to  free  himself 
from  all  European  influences.  His  leav- 
ing his  employment  to  hear  Charpen- 
tier's  opera  "Louise"  in  Paris,  knowing 
that  Parisian  street  cries  had  been 
used  by  Charpentier,  and  returning  to 
Boston  immediately  after  the  perfor- 
mance was  characteristic  of  the  man.| 
His  nature  was  rugged,  nor  in  his  music 
was  he  inclined  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
graces.  His  compositions  were  distin- 
guished first  ol  all  by  virility.  The  music 
of  the  negro  and  the  Indian  appealed  to 
him  as  a  musician  and  a  writer  about 
music,  but  he  was  not  wholly  dependent 
on  this  music  for  themes  in  composi- 
tion. A  man  who  read  widely,  and  often 
enthusiastically,  he  drew  inspiration  'in 
more  than  one  Instance  from  European 
and  American  authors,  as  Flaubert, 
Whitman,  Cable.  Synge.  In  the  early 
,  years  of  his  activity,  working  to  sup- 
:  port  himself,  that  he  might  compose, 
his  music  attracted  little  attention,  but 
!  in  1911  when  his  "Comedy  Overture  on 
Negro  Themes"  was  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  his  talent 
was  recognized.  His  reputation  from 
that  time  on  grew  till  his  name  was 
known  in  European  cities.  His  ballet, 
'The  Dance  in  Place  Congo,"  was 
brought  out  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  performed  in  Boston  as  a 
ballet,  also  as  a  symphonic  poem.  Seven 
of  his  compositions  were  played  here  at 
j;oncerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
rt  hp-''-a:  The  last,  a  "Symphonic  Piece." 
j  ^  '"5.  1926.    He  then  wrote  this 

I  ■   explanatory  of  his  musi- 

Ti,  ever  since  begin- 
s   been  to  write 
i.  e.,  some  music 
-ally  have  been 


wntlPii  II  'u;;'  r.'iiei  i  r.unir;,  ;iiid  which 
should  reflect,  or  express,  certain  as- 
pects of  the  American  character,  or 
spirit,  as  felt  by  myself.  That  spirit, 
as  I  see  it,  is  energetic,  optimistic,  nerv- 
ous, impatient  of  restraint*  and,  in  its 
highest  aspect,  a  mighty  protest 
against  the  benumbing  traditions  of  the 
past.  This  new  birth,  renaissance  of 
the  human  .spirit,  which  Is  America,  Is 
a  joyous,  wildly  shouting  demonstra- 
tion. Plenty  of  jingoism,  vulgarity,  and 
•Hurrah  boys!'  attaches  to  it,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  new-birth  underlies  all, 
for  him  who  can  see  it." 

Requested  by  Mr.  Monteux,  a  guest 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra, 
at  the  end  of  last  season  to  send  a  com- 
position for  performance,  Gilbert  sent 
his  "Nocturne"  inspired  by  Walt  Whit- 
man's superb  apostrophe  to  a  summer 
night.  Accompanying  the  Nocturne  was 
a  letter  in  which  he  Insisted  strenuous- 
ly on  the  need  of  melody  in  composition, 
especially  in  these  days  when  "rhythm" 
is  thought  by  the  ultra-moderns  to  be 
the  one  thing  needful;  in  these  days  of 
atonality,  polytonality  and  unrelieved 
dissonance. 

Pleasant  and  gratifying  episodes  of  the 
last  days  in  Boston,  complimentary  ex-  j 
changes  of  good  will,  recall  an  adventure 
of  Artemus  Ward  in  Richmond,  Va., 
shortly  after  the  civil  war. 

"I  met  a  man  to-day, — I  am  not  at, 
liberty  to  tell  his  name,  but  he  is  an  old 
and  inflooentooial  citizen  of  Richmond, ' 
and  sez  he,  'Why!  we've  bin  fightin  agin  i 
the  Old  Flag!  Lor  bless  me,  how  sing'- 
lar!'  He  then  borrer'd  five  dollars  of 
me  and  bust  into  a  flood  of  tears," 

Bessie  Van  Vorst,  who  died  at  Paris 
on  May  19,  worked,  with  her  sister 
Marie,  in  cotton  mills  in  South  CaroUna 
and  shoe  factories  in  Lynn  to  write 
their  book  "The  Woman  Who  ToUs. 
A  housekeeper,  known  to  us.  gave  this 
book  to  her  maid  of  all  work,  thinking 
it  would  content  her  with  her  lot,  for 
she  was  adequately  paid,  besides  having 
a  comfortable  room  and  the  food  pre- 
pared for  the  family.  This  girl  had 
shown  signs  of  ^leaving  her  mistress. 
When  the  book  was  returned  Mrs.  John- 
.son  said:  "Those  girls  in  the  factories 
hive  a  hard  time,  haven't  they?"  "No, 
mum.  I  don't  think  so;  I'd  like  to  work 
in  a  factory.  Here,  I  never  know  when 
my  work's  done.  In  a  factory  when 
you're  through,' you're  through  and  done 
with  it." 

I  We  are  inclined  to  applaud  the 
Italians  for  prohibiting  the  Tyrolese 
from  vodeling  in  public.  Enjoyment  of 
this  s'inging  or  warbling  the  syllabic 
"jo"  with  interchange  of  the  ordinary 
and  falsetto  voice  is  to  many  an 
acquired  taste,  yet  there  was  a  time 
when  audiences  in  variety  shows  ap- 
plauded a  yodeler,  as  they  applauded 
"Dutch"  slap-stick  comedians  and 
dancers  in  wooden  shoes.  There  were 
yodelers  in  the  college  glee  clubs,  as 
"Jed"  Wilson  at  Yale  in  the  seventies. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  Yale 
Glee  Club  sang,  in  collar  and  elbow 
fashion,  i.  e.,  by  main  strength,  "The 
Black  Brigade,"  "The  Bulldog  on  the 
Bank,"  the  old  waltz,  "Hark,  hark!  Now 
Rumbles  the  Bass"  with  the  baritone 
solo  "Thou  loveliest  maiden,  with 
charms  richly  laden";  the  "Soldiers' 
Farewell."  College  glee  clubs  in  those 
years  were  not  up  to  Palestrina. 

Tourists  in  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  Tyrol  have  recorded  their  delight 
at  the  yodeUng  as  an  addition  to  the 
scenery,  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1830, 
staying  at  home,  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"Anne  wants  me  to  go  to  hear  the  Tyro- 
lese Minstrels,  but... I  cannot  but  think 
their  yodeling. .  .is  a  variation. .  .upon 
the  tones'bf  a  jackass." 

The  Tyrslese  Minstrels,  the  Swiss  Fam- 
ily Bell  Ringers,  the  Bohemian  Glass 
Blowers— what's  become  of  them  all? 
Is  there  any  survivor  of  the  Rainer 
Family?  The  wandering  yodlers  and 
bell-ringers  who  came  to  the  town  hall 
in  our  little  village  were  an  aggressively 
cheerful  lot;  the  yodler  with  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  "merry"  fol- 
lowed by  high  pitched  whoops  and  yells. 
The  glass-blovvers  were  serious,  intent 
on  -sales  to  the  gaping  crowd. 

Did  not  James  Huneker  write  an 
amusing  story  about  a  yodeler? 

MORE  INTROSPECTION 

(For  Ab  the  World  Wags,  with  auolOKies  to 
the  late  W.  E.  Herlr.v.) 

Out  of  the  clothes  that  cover  me 
Tight  as  the  paper  on  the  wall, 
I  thank  whatever  god  may  be 
That  I  have  any  shape  at  all. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  whined  at  my  sad  fate, 
All  that  inheritance  has  given 
Has  made  me  what  I  am  to  date. 

It  matters  not  how  much  T  eat. 
How  much  I  walk  each  night  and  mom, 
I'm  not  the  mistress  of  my  fate, 
I  cannot  alter  my  poor  form. 

ELSIE. 

FAILURE 

He  fought  the  battle  bravely. 

And  if  at  last  he  failed 
To  rapture  a  best-spUer, 
It  was  because  he  tiailrd 


A  wialtu  or  variant  beauty 

Across  the  miry  field 
Of  crime  and  sex  and  pass Urn. 

Because  he  would  not  yield 

A  single  Inch  of  leeway 

To  popular  demand   •   •  . 
Now  all  his  di-eams  are  burled 

^"  "T  leIl^  SPAULDING. 

'^■'^^'S^^^^^  T'^or^  interesting 
for  2  Hou'';--Hradlinp  m  the  Brook- 
ivn  Eaele  And  then,  of  course,  he  saW, 
'?Se,e  .s  jou^hat,  Henry,  sorry  you  have 


to  go." 


HAMPDEN  OPENS 
INWONSACCHl' 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ] 

Shubert  Theatre — First  performance  1 
In  Boston  of  "Caponsacchi,"  a  play  in 
three  acts  and  six  scenes  with  prologue 
and  epilogue  adapted  by  Arthur  Good- 
rich and  Rose  A.  Palmer  from  Robert 
Browning's  poetic  narrative,  "The  Ring  i 
and  the  Book."  First  dramatization,  i 
"The  Ring  of  Truth,"  at  Indianapolis in^ 
ihc  spring  of  1923;  a  few  weeks  later  ar;  I 
BuCalo:  as  "Caponsacchi"  at  Hamp- , 
den's  Theatre,  New  York,  Oct.  1926.. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Giotti  Jark  Gnclirist 

Mclohoir  Tom  GoniPz 

Audita. .  ,  Gordon  H.irt 

Moiilini  ,  ,  Louis  Polaii 

Pope  Innocent 'XII  Stanley  HowlotI, 

Guldo  Fiancesohmi  Ernest  Rowan 

Caponsacchi  Walter  H.^Inp^l(•ll 

Tonnnati   Gafe  Bennolt 

VeiUiirini   P.  .T.  Kill.v 

Poalclii   W.  H.  Sams 

Ghor.artii   Dallas  Anderson 

His   Companion   Joseph  Latham 

Pietro  Compariiii  Franklin  Salisbury 

Violnnte  Conipaj'ini   Caroline  Meade 

Pomjiilia   Edith  Barrett 

Canon  Conti   Cecil  Vapp 

(■lOvernor  ol  Arezzo..C.  Nonnand  Hammond 

Archbishop  of  Arezzo  Edwin  ('ushman 

Jlarshcrita   Mabel  Mnore 

Salvatore   Pet.er  Brocco 

Peppina   Marienne  Peck 

imUeoper  at  Castlenuoro  W.  H.  Sams 

His  servant   Robert  C.  Schnitzer 

M;ilinetta   Evelyn  Goodrich 

Guard  at  Castlenuovo.  Thomas  Gomez 

Duchesses 

Evelyn  Goodrich  and  Harriet  Inrersoll 
Mcssent'ei"   Randolph  Carleton 

It  it  not  necessary  to  ask  low 
closely  the  dramatists  adhere  to  Brown- 
ing's story,  or  which  lines  in  the  play 
are  Browning's  and  which  were  ■\jTitten 
by  the  adapters;  or  whose  is  the  more 
swollen  verse;  nor  is  it  now  pertinent 
to  point  out  that  Browning  in  his  por- 
trayal of  the  characters  relied  more  on 
Imagination  than  on  facts.  The  only 
question  that  concerns  us  is:  What  sort 
of  a  play  is  "Caponsacchi"?  For  it  is 
no  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  last 
night's  audience  to  say  that  the  t-eat 
majority  of  the  spectators  probably  nad 
not  read  Browning's  "Ring  and  the 
Book";  or  having  begun  it.  had  not 
patiently  endured  to  the  end. 

'Caponsacchi,"  while  it  might  courte-  1 
jusly  be  described  as  a  tragedy  in  verse.  I 
.s  in  truth  a  melodrama,  one  of  the  old  ! 
ichool.  A  heroic  priest  worships  the 
,nfe  of  a  villainous  husband.  Not  in 
my  play  that  once  filled  Drury  Lane 
ras  there  ever  a  more  desperate  doer 
>f  dark  and  dirty  deeds  than  this  Guido 
~rancheschini.  One  meets  old  friends 
md  greets  old  stage  tricks:  The  fat 
omedian  of  jesting  speech,  this  time 
he  Canon  Conti;  the  villain's  mistress 
nd  tool,  sensual  Margherita;  the  land-  ' 
ord  of  an  inn  ready  to  serve  the  vill- 
lin's  fell  design  after  his  palm  is 
reased:  forged  incriminating  letters 
nd  rank  perjury;  exciting  sword  play; 
hree  nuu-ders,  one  of  them  the  dis- 
posal of  the  pathetic  heroine;  preju- 
iiced  judges,  foolish  in  reasoning;  the 
leus  ex  machina  In  the  shape  of  no 
ess  a  person  than  His  Holiness  Pope 
nnocent  II.  Add  more  or  less  flowery 
peeches  which  are  at  bottom  only 
latitudes;  bombast  sonorously  de- 
vered. 

And  yet— and  yet  this  play  In  spite 
f  its  well-worn  form,  a  play  which  for 
.s  improbabilities  and  -the  character 
nd  the  behavior  of  the  villain  might 
Ear  the  Elizabethan  stamp,  has  inter- 
Isted  audiences  for  many  months.  Per-, 
aps  by  its  picturesqueness,  perhaps  bj 
iie  struggle  between  love  and  duty; 
erhaps  because  the  play  is  simply 
lelodrania  with  a  hero,  gallant  espe- 
lally  in  his  adoration  of  a  woman  who, 

to  him  sainted  and  easkied;  with  a, 
eroine  cruelly  tortured  in  mind  and 
ody;  with  a  good  old-fashioned  mouth- 
tg,  scoundrel,  a  villain  in  look,  walk 
ind  speech.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
sat  the  role  of  the  priest,  slandered 
nd  m  danger  of  his  Ufe,  is  taken  by 
0  less  an  actor  than  Mr.  Hamnden. 

His  portrayal  of  Caponsacchi  is  re- 
-eshmgly  natural  in  a  plav  stuffed 
ith  improbabilities.  He  is  in  turn  a 
ght  comedian  when  a  thoughtless 
mon  he  disports  himself  in  the  car- 
ival.  Seeing  Pompilla,  he  is  another 
tan.  Not  a  word  of  love  escapes  his 
fiestly  hps;  his  love  is  spiritual  ecstasy. 


when  broueht  before  the  judges,  as  IE 
i  Ws  final  sc'ene  With  the  knowing  ,com- 

pa.ssionate,  admiring  P^P";-,., J'^^^ppoi'^t. 
^orUns"  company  gave  tu.e  suppot.^ 

1  ?^\t:;!iy^r  r^v^eaT^fbl^Mf °Rowan.  MT.^ 

I  Yapp  plaved  the  part  of  the  Joco.se 
canon  in  the  approved,  traditional  man- 
ner It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Eng- 
'lish  spoken  as  Mr.  Howlett  delivered 
the  Unes  given  to  the  Pope.  Mis.s  Bar- 
ic It  was  a  pleasing  figure  who  haidly 
convinced  us  of  her  outrageous  persecu- 
tion and  abiding  anguish.  The  other 
parte  were  taken  in  a  manner  to  give 
iplausibility  to  ■  the  action,  the  succes- 

r°in°thr  second  act  Messrs.  Hampden 
and  Yapp  with  the  audience  were  so 
disturbed  by  the  setting  off  J}f 
belated  fireworks  without  the  theatre 
that  the  curtain  was  lowered  for  a  time. 
lAtirr  the  second  act  the  applause  was  .so 
lin.<.i,'tent  that  Mr.  Hampden  felt  himself 
obliaed  to  step  out  of  his  role  and 
iaddress  the  spectators,  not  as  a  priest 
but  as  a  thankful  actor.  "Would  that 
he  had  withstood  this  temptation  as  ne 
had  steeled  himself  against  earthly  love 
jfor  Pompilia.  

'THEGOODHOPE" 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "The 
Good  Hope."  a  drama  of  the  sea,  by 
Hermann  Heijermans.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

riemenlins   Josephine  Hutehinson 

Cobn<i   Sayre  Crawley 

L.-iantje   ,  ^''''f.S 

jelle   ,  .Tolin  F,I,1redae 

Parend  ". '.  Charles  McCarthy 

Kniertie   Alra.a  KruKer 

J,,   Eva  Ee  Gallienne 

Clem'enV'Bos   E!-'r)n  Brecber  , 

Geert   Donald  Cameron 

Marietje  ".  Beatrice  de  Neer?aar<I 

Simon   J.  Edw.ard  Bromber? 

s,,nt   JIariraret  Love 

Mees   Walter  Beck 

First  coaslsnard   Bobrrt  Ross  , 

Second  coastguard   Walter  T\ipper  .Tones 

Trnns     .Eenna  Uobcrt? 

Kaps   Leo  Bnlirakof 

Mathilde   Mai-y  Ward 

This  play  was  written  in  the  days 
and  ways  of  Hauptmann  and  Ibsen, 
when  social  evils  were  attacked  by  a 
grim  sledge  hammer  of  realism  rather 
,than  the  rapier  point  of  irony.  Her- 
{mann    Heijermans  is  said    to  have 
.'changed  the  shipping  laws  of  Holland, 
and  they  certainly  needed  attention. 
You  leave  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
with  the  baffled  feeling  of  a  cr-osader 
whose  cause  has  been  won. 

But  in  spite  of  a  purpose,  stalking 
unconcealed  through  four  acts,  Mi.ss 
Le  Gallienne  chose  wisely  in  adding 
this  drama  to  her  Civic  Theatre's  reper- 
tory. It  is  a  very  real,  intensely  moving 
picture  of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  a 
fishing  village,  poor  men  and  women 
who  live  and  die  by  the  sea.  "The  Good 
Hope"  is  an  old  ship,  sent  on  an  im- 
possible voyage  by  a  villainous  ship- 
owner whom  we  seem  to  have  met  be- 
fore in  "Pillars  of  Society."  Through 
the  sailing  of  the  ship,  a  night  of 
storm,  and  the  washing  ashore  vf  a 
sailor's  body  six  weeks  later,  we  see  an 
exact  picture,  a  painting  in  the  Dutch 
manner  of  the  inner  life  of  these  North 
Sea  people. 

In  the  cottage  of  Kniertje,  a  widow 
who  has  already  given  a  husband  and 
two  sons  to  the  sea,  we  see  her  remain- 
ing sons.  Geert,  her  elder  boy,  is  home 
from  six  months  in  a  prison  that  cer- 
tainlv  cannot  exist  today,  after  25  years 
of  this  play.  A  true  son  of  the  ocean 
he  ships  again  on  the  Good  Hope. 
Barend,  the  younger  son.  high-strung, 
afraid  of  the  sea,  is  goaded  by  necessity 
and  public  opinion  into  signing  with  his 
brother. 

The  second  act  shows  the  party  given 
for  the  departing  sailors.  In  spite  of 
gin  and  cookies,  jokes  from  the  old 
men,  laughter  from  the  girls,  the  hys- 
terical air  of  a  gaiety  attentuated  almost 
to  the  breaking  point  becomes  apparent. 
Kniertje  is  losing  two  sons.  Toto,  her 
'  niece,  who  has  married  her  Geert  be- 
fore the  legal  tin'e  has  elapsed,  the 
safety  of  the  Good  Hope  means  quite 
as  much.  The  act  ends  in  a  horrible 
scene  as  coast  guards  carry  off  a  shriek- 
ing Barend.  He  has  heard  from 
drunken  workmen  of  the  rot  in  the 
heart  of  the  ship,  and  is  torn  from  his 
Spartan  peasant  mother,  crying  "You 
will  never  see  me  again." 

In  the  third  act,  the  women  of  the 
fishing  village  huddle  together  during 
a  storm  at  sea.    The  separate  tragedy 
of  each  is  revealed.   Each  shows  her 
own    individual    traits,    her  separate 
j  manner  of  meeting  life.  The  strain,  the 
I  terrible  anxiety,  the  inescapable  trag- 
1  edy  in  the  lives  of  theye  women,  couldn't 
ibe  better  done.    As  they  drink  coffee. 
;  with  sugar,  too.  against  the  background 
1  of  gay  red  curtains  and  bright  peasant 
croc'icery,  with  the  wind  outside  only 
making  the  little  hut  seem  cheerier  and 
imore  peaceful,  the  iimer  tension  of 
each  women  in  turn  breaks  her  control. 

The  play  is  well  within  the  capabiu- 
ties  of  the  company.  Not  a  note  of  in- 
Ir.omnptenre  mars  the  picture...  Alma 


picture  of  tho  old  Y'^';v""''nf  f^onH 
of  the  sea,  rrsigned  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  charity  of  the  shipowner.  Miss 
j.fi  Gallienne  plays  lo  and  makes  her  a. 


I  -iiii-  Morv  hingt:>  on  a  io  e  '  j 
the  vnung  gangster,  his  sweetheart  undl. 
Ke  KangsVr  chief.,with  the  hod-up  a 


ensailonal  police  battle,  and  a  gang- 

;;ar;;a^nr  \  t^g  '^r^^^^^^ 


hands.   Egon  Breoher,  ."^^  the  rich  man  ,  P'"""^;;^,^"  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
gives  a  perfect  materiallzat  on  of  the         picture  wr  j^eak-s  of  na- 

oxprcsslon  "Business  is  bu.sine^/-^  He  |  f^^^/,^  °Vever  as.sembled  in  one  con- 
is  a  smiling,  no  a  laughing,    damned    l^re  Perhaps  e  ^^^^^^   charlie  " 

villain."  who  preserves  both  his  repu-  gr^vs.  wiin^^^  directing  the  act,  excite, 
Itation  and  his  insurance  without  even  /amo^s  barwr  k^^^^^^^  ^j, 

loss  of  appetite.    The  nervous  r^.^/^'ii^^vaudevill^ 
,and    hysteria    of    Bare^nd    seem    like    hea^'-^f^^^^t  concy  Island"  is  the  t He 
rrlching  a  point  for  the  sake  of  Pur-       (t^f^H^n  which  Is  one  of  vaudevlUes 
,.,e,  but  Charles  McCarthy  Is  able  to    "J.^^ig^'f  novelties.  It  is  headed  by  Al- 
«ko  Barend  live,  S&ta    lialf  man,  half  woman. 

In  "The  Good  Hope"  there  are  sev-    l^l/^^^l^^'^  ^ith  this  big  act  are  tne 
oral  stretches  where  you  ^ecm  to  ex^t   "^^^^^^""l^^i^ton.  the  spider  hoy.  th£ 
only  with  the  people  on  the  stage,  and  ,  "uman        ^      -cuckoo,"  the  bird 
that's  a  great  deal  to  say  for  any  play,    armless  w^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^  | 
R.  E.  N.  A.  Nina,  snake  charger;  Ajax,  the  , 

Clever  Comedy  Shown  in  "Hei,*"'"'-'^  sw^mw.r  others 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Broadway," 


Walked  in  Her  Sleep** 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "He  'Walked  in 
Her  Sleep,"  a  farce  comedy  In  three  acts 
and  four  scenes.  By  Norman  Cannon. 
The  cast: 

Sir  Andrew  Tankcrton  Ralph  Roberta 

Lady  Henrietta  Taiikerlon  Gaby  Fay 

Marie  May  EdiBs 

Anne  Tankerton  Cecile  Di.tori 

Jeffrey  Deacon  Charles  Courtiieidye 

Charles  tjuarterhoiise  Norman  Cannon 

i  To  look  at  Sir  Andrew  Tankerton  om.- 
would  hardly  have  credited  him  with 
the  ability  to  kick  a  husky  young  man 
ifully  twice  his  size,  out  the  window  with 
fsuch  force  that  the  cucumber  frames  in 
(the  garden  beneath  suffered  severely. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  inspiring,  though  un- 
expected sight  of  the  tiger  skin,  put  be- 
Jside  his  bed  as  a  surprise  from  his  wife, 
■  that  roused  him  to  such  fire-eyed  fury. 

Unfortunately,  his  courage,  like  his 
stature,  was  of  the  briefest,  and  smit- 
ten with  horror  at  the  noisy  descent  of 
his  late  foe,  Sir  Andrew  bolted.,to  the 
garden  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
under  a  bush.  Meanwhile  his  wife  slum- 
bered, quite  undisturbed  and  peaceful. 

The  trouble  began  when  Sir  Andrew, 
a  weak  soul  whose  only  vice  was  that 
he  would  go  to  sleep  at  the  bridge  table 
after  a  hard  day's  golf,  thought  he  saw 
his  daughter's  suitor  making  love  to  his 
wife.  It  so  happened  that  she  was 
!  merely  congratulating  the  young  man 
'with  stepmotherly  warmth  on  his  non- 
,  existent  engagement  to  Anne  Tankerton. 

The  demon  of  jealousy  thus  aroused 
;was  given  additional  encouragement  by 
the  new  butler,  formerly  a  barrister  who 
Ispecialized  in  divorce  cases.  His  sugges- 
Ition  was  that  Sir  Andrew  give  his  wife 
(a  shock — run  away,  kiss  the  maid  or  at- 
tempt to  kill  himself — in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  his  wife  loved  hint. 
■Which  method  Sir  Andrew  chose  must  i 
not  be  revealed  here — it  should  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.    Suffice  to  say  that  j 
Lady  Tankerton  was  almost  the  only  | 
one  who  did  not  receive  a  shock.  | 
This  amusing  farce  by  Norman  Can-  1 
non,  one  of  the  Copley  Theatre's  lead- 


by  Philip  Dunning  and  George  Abbott. 
Staged  by  Samuel  T.  Godfrey  and 
Julian  Noa.   The  cast: 

N'ick  Verdis  Gnslavc  Rollaril 

Hoy  Lane  Henry  Wadfiwortb 

Lil  Rice  Mary  Hill 

Katie    Betty  Warner 

.loe    Emil  Hirnh 

Mazie  Smith..,..  Sydell  Landrew 

Rnby    Lncille  Fenton 

Pearl   Dorothy  Rns-cll 

Grace   •  Madriane  La  Barr 

Atnt   .   .    Mae  Downey 

i'  Billie"   Moore  Harriet  MacGibbc  i 

Steve  Crandall  Frank  Charlloi 

I  nolnh  Clyde  Wanx 

"Porky"  Thompson  Jack  Westerinan 

I  "Scar  '   F.ilwards  .Iiilian  Noa 

Dan  McCorn    Waller  Gillierl 

Benny   Mavon  Mellinner 

I  Larry   lames  Marlow 

'Mike   Robert  Alcorn 

j  Augmented  for  the  occasion  by  four 
i  men  and  three  women  from  various 
:  "Broadway"  companies,  the  St.  James 
players  last  night  presented  the  sensa- 
tional play  of  New  York  night  club 
life  which  has  met  with  pronoimced 
success  and  in.spired  many  similarly 
constructed  plays  of  crooks  and  boot- 
leggers. From  the  time  it  started  in 
New  York  this  play  has  drawn  the  "re- 
peater" trade,  and  judging  by  talk  in 
the  lobby  between  the  acts,  many  of 
last  night's  audience  were  revisiting  a 
favorite.  "Broadway"  is  a  play  one 
can  sit  through  twice  without  distress. 
The  overweening  "hoofer"  conceit  of 
Roy  Lane,  the  backstage  atmosphere 
of  girls  who  wrangle  and  swing  fists, 
the  next  moment  to  don  ingenue  smiles 
as  they  prance  on  to  do  their  stuff,  the 
swiftly  moving  drama  of  bootleg  in- 
trigue all  claim  attention  afresh. 

First  honors  for  this  production  must 
be  evenly  divided  between  the  local 
people  and  their  temporary  colleagues. 
'Walter  Gilbert  and  Piank  Charlton  as 
Dan  McCorn  and  Steve  Crandall  can- 
not fail  to  win  the  approval  of  "Broad- 
way" fans.  Gilbert  as  the  calm  de- 
tective who  plays  the  good  fellow  in  an 
unobstrusive  way,  clicked  throughout, 
and  his  final  "Pull  yourself  together, 
kid,"  was  delivered  with  just  the  proper 
air  of  diffidence.  Charlton  adapted 
,  himself  admirably  to  the  part  of  the 

  ^^t—j   -  —  ■    bootleg  king,  playing  it  much  in  the 

ing  actors,  was  rapturously  received  last !  I  manner  of  the  creator  of  the  role.  Gus- 
night  by  a  large  and  responsive  audi-  .  \  tave  Rolland,  who  was  the  Nicky  verdis 
ence,  so  well  entertained  that  chuckles  j  of  the  Chicago  company  is  perfect.  He 
were  to  be  heard  even  before  the  curtain  '  !  is  not  an  actor— he  is  a  Greek  who  runs 
went  up.  For  a  first  night,  the  play  [  i  a  night  club,_  always  with  ^  ^solicitous 
progressed  remarkably  smoothly.    Most        ■   ■       "     '  r^i^-ro. 


generous  to  his  fellow-actors,  Mr.  Can- 
non gave  them  all  the  best  lines,  re- 
serving for  himself  the  more  or  less 
serious  part  of  the  butler -barrister,  who 
endeavored  to  run  his  own  love  affair 
with  Anne  on  the  one  hand  while  he 
^  endeavored  to  help  Sir  Andrew  find 
grounds  to  divorce  his  wife  on  the  other. 

Under  the  double  stress  of  authorshin 
and  first  performance,  he  played  ad- 
mirably. Highest  honors,  however, 
should  go  to  Ralph  Roberts,  who  acted 
the  bewildered  Sir  Andrew  with  great 
skill — never  descending  to  buffoonery, 
but  completely  convulsing  the  specta- 
tors, especially  during  the  course  of  the 
second  act,  when  he  played  a  whole 
scene  in  pantomime. 

Charles  Courtneidge.  as  the  victim  of 
the  cucumber  frames  and  Anne's  prac- 
tical joke,  deserves  much  praise  for  his 
exuberant  gambolling  and  his  eloquent 
by-play  with  Sir  Andrew  when  the  latter 
was  hidden  in  the  great  vase  in  the  din- 
ing room.  The  rest  of  the  cast  were  well 
in  the  spirit. 

Without  making  any  great  pretensiorts 
"He  'Walked  in  Her  Sleep"  is  rnost  ex- 
cellent entertainment  and  should  serve 
the  Copley  players  well.  Mr.  Cannon 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  achieve- 
ment. E.  L.  H. 


LON  CHANEY  IN  FILM 
AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 


Interesting  Portrayal  of  Underworld 
in  "Tlte  Big  City" 
Lon  Chancy  gives  another  Interesting 
portrayal,  a  New  York  gangster  leader, 
in  his  imderworld  film,  "The  Big  City," 
iWhich  is  being  shown  at  Loew's 
Drpheum  Theatre  this  week.  The  sup- 
porting cast  includes  Marceline  Day, 
James  Murray,  Betty  Compson  and  'Vir- 
ginia Pearson. 


I  mind  on  his  business,  and  with  merely 
oblique  attention  directed  at  the  both- 
ersome bootleggers  and  their  troubles. 
Harriet  MacGlbbon,  who  formerly 
played  the  part  of  httle  Billy  in  the 
Chicago  company,  scores  both  for  her 
face  and  figure  and  for  her  realistic 
portrayal  of  the  naive  and  well-mean- 
ing chorus  girl. 

Henry  Wadsworth  gagged  and 
changed  his  way  through  the  piece  with 
spirit  and  youthful  fire.  His  Lane  i: 
not  a  "hoofer"  at  heart — his  conceit 
is  plain  juvenile,  and  scores  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  The  laughs  he  gets  arf 
tempered  with  sympathy  for  the  young 
fellow  trying  to  get  on,  and  he  does 
not  get  the  deep  roars  caused  by  the 
preposterous  nerve  of  the  real  dyed-in- 
the-wool  breed  of  hoofers.  Julian  Noa 
also  played  "Scar"  Edwards  in  a  slightly 
different  manner — a  maimer  a  bit  more 
melodramatic,  and  lacking  the  reserve, 
the  suggestion  of  unlimited  "guts"  as- 
sociated with  the  part.  Dorothy  Rus- 
sell was  "Pearl."  played  straight,  a  bit 
quiet,  a  bit  hard-boiled,  in  short — "the 
,kid  herself."  ^  x.  .. 

The  play  was  well  staged  and  timed, 
and  a  picked  house  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded with  great  enjoyment. 

H.  F.  M. 


CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

Majestic— "Good  News,"  collegi- 
ate musical  comedy.  Tenth  -week. 

Tremont— "Fast  Company,"  Co- 
han-Lardner  comedy,  with  'Walter 
Huston.  Third  v/eeli.  < 

■Wilbur — "Paris,"  comedy  with 
music,  starring  Irene  Bordoni,  and 
featuring  Louise  Closser  Hale. 
Third  week. 
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DRUMS  OF  LOVE'  AT 
STATE  THEATRE 

"Drums  ot  Love,"  a  D.  W.  Griffith, 
production  made  for  United  Artists  Is 
presented  at  the  Slate  Theatre  with, 
the  following  cast: 

Princem  Emanuella,  ,  f  i  ■  ■*^*''^,r?lmnl2  ' 

Duke  Catlios  de  Alna, ..  .Lionel  Barrymore 

bSpL  . :  "Tuny  MarYhaU  | 

Mr.  Griffith,  .In  this  instance  of  his 
return  to  United  Artists,  has  given 
the  screen  a  photodrama  with  interest- 
ing characters,  slow  moving  drama  and 
beautl/ul  photography.  The  scenes  pass 
in  front  of  one  as  placidly  as  a  gallery 
of  excellent  prints.  Dante's  legend  of 
the  lovers  of  Rimini  has  always  beea 
popular  with  dramatists,  poets  and  ar- 
tists. Liberties  have  been  taken  with 
it  by  Mr.  Griffith,  as  is  the  custom  for 
the  motion  pictures.  The  Francesca 
and  Paolo  we  have  learned  to  know 
have  been  transplanted  to  South  Amerl- 
can  soil  and  the  deformed  husband  Is 
:;-!ade  into  a  lovable  soul  who  Is  gla4 
to  die  so  that  the  lovers  may  have  their  , 
happiness  One  wonders  if  Peter ; 
Tschaikowsky  could  have  written  tha 
music  he  did  to  the  present  lukewarm 
theme.  His  'Pantaisie  d'apres  Dante," 
tells  of  greater  belief  in  unquenchabla 
passions  of  which  the  flesh  is  lieir, 
but  these  would  not  do  for  the  motion  ' 
picture.  The  tragedy  turns  calmly  en-» 
tertaining  for  the  films.  . 

Mary  Pliilbin  is  a  beautiful  Fram 
esca  or  Emanuella, as  she  is  rechristened,,  | 
Don  Alvardo  is  the  handsome  Paola  on 
Count  Leonardo  de  Alvia,  but  the  world  ' 
f  making  the  film  more  than  a  graces 
il  gesture  is  heaped  upon  Lionel  Bar'* 
rymore  and  TuUy  Marshall.  Barry.* 
more  is  the  grotesque  hu.sband  of  ths 
fair  Emanuella,  the  devoted  brother  oS 
the  weak  and  elegant  Leonardo.  Mar-<i 
shall  is  the  snooping  jester  who  so  cor« 
dially  hates  his  master  that  he  takes 
delight  in  traclung  down  the  lovers  an^ 
reporting  them. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  othei' 
hands  but  Griffith's  and  Barrymore's 
this  role  could  have  been  made  so 
strong.  Barrymore  has  made  Cathos 
a  man  of  extraordinary  courage,  differ- 
ing from  the  historical  Lord  of  Rim- 
ini who  put  to  death  his  brother  and 
young  wife  when  he  discovered  their 
love.  Rimini  was  also  guilty  of  tha 
human  failing  of  envy  but  the  fita 
Cathos  does  not  want  his  brother'* 
beauty  and  cares  for  him  almost  like 
mother.  Voltaire  ridiculed  the  pathoa 
of  the  stage  version  of  the  same  thema 
"Champion  des  Dames,"  by  Martin  d» 
Frac.  One  can  not  help  but  wonder 
what  he  would  have  thought  of  ths  i 
present  perfect  character  of  Cathos,  who  i 
could  fight  .so  grandly,  love  gently,, 
knock  men  about  heartlessly  and  fort, 
give  easily. 

Griffith  has  always  been  a  master  at 
grouping  his  scenes  for  picture  value. 
In  "Drums  of  Love"  he  has  a  roman- 
tic background  of  castles  and  ths' 
glamor  of  pomp  and  ceremony.  His 
battle  scenes  may  be  a  little  reminis-; 
cent  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  but  they 
are  scenes  worthy  of  attention.  He| 
uses  water  effectively,  the  rushing  surf.i 
He  puts  a  cape  on  Barrymore  as  h: 
swings  down  a  dark  hall.  With  In- 
spired treatment  of  such  scenes  as 
these,  the  picture  deserves  a  place' 
among  the  cinemas  which  are  worth 
while.  C.  M.  D. 

LENOREULRICON 
,     RIM.  AT  KEITH'S 

Boston  audiences  were  unable  to  see 
Lenore  Ulric  in  her  famous  play,  "Lulu  , 
Belle,"  because  of  the  censorship  laws. 
I  Ulric  fans  who  feel  that   they  were 
cheated  this  season,  however,  can  go  to 
Keith's  this  week  and  see  the  lady  as 
the  sUr  of  a  sketch  by  Michael  Arlen. 
It  is  billed  as  "A  Legend  of  London," 
.  and  is  based  on  "When  the  Nightin- 
i  gale  Sang  in  Berkeley  Square."  one  of 
I  the    short    stories    in    Arlen  s  book, 
I  "These  Charming  People." 

With  the  name  of  Arlen  attached  to 
a  vaudeville  sketch  one  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  at  last  something  different, 
(something  smart  and  Mayfairish,  will 
I  make  a  jaded  and  sketch  weary  vaude- 
I  ville  audience  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Do 
\  not  be  deceived.  The  present  Arlen  sketch 
I  while  no  better  than  the  average  can 
!  be  faintly  praised  by  stating  that  it. 
I  IhankfuUv,  is  no  worse.  A  husband 
pretends  "he  ts  dead  in  order  that  th^ 
yellow  streak  and  caddish  qualities  in 
'  his  wife's  lover  may  be  brought  home 
1  to  her.  ,  ,  „ 

Miss  Ulric  is  discovered  gracefully 
draped  on  a  couch  in  a  revealing  white 
'  panne  velvet  creation  with  a  train  as 
i  long  as  the  body  of  the  gown  itself.  She 
!  is  given  an  opportunity  for  an  emo- 


also  calls  for  some  excellent  pacmg  bacr. 
and  forth  when  the  audience's  atten- 
?ion  is  divided  between  the  character 
Miss  Ulric  i.s  portraymg  and  the  length 
of  a  gracefully  managed  train,  sya-  i 
nev  Blackmer  is  featured  in  the  cast. 
Miss  Ulric  is  interesting  every  moment 
1  she  is  on.    The  act  is  well  .staged. 

Honors  for  .stopping  the  show,  how- 
ever go  to  Jay  Velie,  a  young  chap 
whose  last  Boston  appearance  was  as 
one  of  the  featured  players  in  Ro- 
saUe  Stewart's  revue.  "A  La  Carte,  at 
the  Tremont  last  summer.  This  is  tne 
first  time  that  Velie  has  appeared  alone 
in  vaudeville.  He  usually  works  with 
a  company  of  dancers  and  singers 

He  now  plays  his  own  accompani- 
ments, gives  the  audience  ,  sure-fire 
^ngs  "A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven,"  "Laugh, 
ClowA,  Lauglv"  Irving  Berlin's  new 
one,  and  several  others.  He  has  a 
baritone  voice  of  pleasing  quality  which 
shows  a  decided  improvement  oyer  last 
summer.  He  sings  inteUigently  and 
does  the  ordinary  vaudeville  songs  in 
an  agreeable  manner.  The  audience 
warmed  to  him  immediately  yesterday 
and  called  him  out  again  and  again. 

Other  standard  vaudeville  acts  which 
reaped  hearty  applause  were  Brown  and 
Whitaker,  and  Claude  and  Marion,  two 
unusually  popular  acts.  There  were 
other  entertaining  features  to  lound  out 
a,_first  rate  biJL   A. 

"VAMPING  VENUS" 


There's  real  scope  for  Imagmaiion  mi 
the  film  comedy  field,  and  "Vamping 
Venus,"  playing  at  the  Washington; 
Street  and  ScoUay  Square  Olympias  this! 
week,  takes  advantage  of  it.  ihe  story; 
starts  in  New  York  In  1928  and  goes, 
back  for  most  of  Its  action  to  ancient 
GrsGCG. 

Thelma  Todd,  Charlie  Murray  and 
Louise  Fazenda  head  a  great  cast.  Miss 
Todd  plays  Venus.  Murray  goes  to  aj 
night  club  to  escape  his  nagging  ^ 
wife.  A  rap  on  his  head  pre- 1 
cipitates  him  right  into  the  middle  of  j 
old  Greece.  There  he  meets  all  the  j 
characters  of  the  New  York  days  in  j 
different  roles.  The  wife,  for  Instance,! 
is  Circe.  And,  6f  course,  with  his  I 
knowledge  of  modern  Inventions  and  I 
pontics,  he  becomes  dictator  of  the  land,  i 
wages  war,  wins  Venus — and  comes  to  ', 
New  York  with  someone  pouring  water 
on  his  head. 

A  fine  supporting  cast  includes  Joe 
Bonomo.  Gustav  von  Seyffertitz,  Big  I 
Boy  Williams,  Yola  d'Avnl  and  Spec; 
O'Donnell. 

Hv.*^,  ,  '      ; '  " 

A  WINGED  PHILOSOPHER 

(For  As  the  World  V!a,ef)  i 

Rain  from  the  north,  by  wUd  winds, 
Streamrdown  the  rattling  window-, 

"DrencS"  plumps,"       the  ra!n-god 

Assa*tJt°ou?'roof  with  might  and  main., 

nut  in  the  h^rt  of  the  raging  blast,  , 
RuSpled  and  tossed  and  wellHnlghi 

A  song-Tknow  sings  'mid  the  turn-alt 

i    Over  amd  over,  a  gallant  sound  I  | 

The  wise  one  he,  and  I  the  fool! 
I    Philosopher  with  neat  brown  wings, 
'  He  does  not  let  the  weather  rule: 

He  takes  it  as  It  comes,  and^sings^^  \ 

We  read,  but  hot  In  the  life  of  Mus 
^oUni  now  publishing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  a  life  in  which  we  trace 
the  fine  Italian  hand  of  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Child,  that  II  Duce  was  an  accom- 
plished viohnist  at  the  age  of  12.  "The 
Sise  is  that  he  did  not  choose  the 
slide  trombone  or ^ey_bugle. 

WITH  DOUGHNUTS 

An  article  about  the  manufacture  of 
cider  apple  sauce  Is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press.  In  our  peaceful  village  of, 
the  sixties  this  delectable  dish  was[ 
known  as  Shaker  apple  sauce.  There  i 
^v^e  the  visiting  Shaker  app  e  sauce, 
man  the  hulled  corn  man,  also  the  yeast 
man  Who  blew  a.hom  ori  his  arnval 
and  ladled  yeast  into  a  tin  cup  This 
apple  sauce  wont  especially  well  with 
doughnuts,  was  wedded  to  th?m,  a.s  Dr 
Malj^n  said  of  "the  beautifnl  mutual 
adaptation  of  cold  rum  and  cold  water 
1  it  is  "beyond  all  praise,  and  ■nd'^ed  forms 
a  theme  of  never-ceasing  admiration 
'being  one  of  nature's  most  exquisite 
achilvements."  Best  of  ^as  this 
aonle  sauce  when  it  was  laid  in  thick 
slabs  between  doughnut  slices  forming 
a  pyramid  six  to  nine  inches  high.  -This 
was  called  a  Tunbridge  Tart:  why  Itl 
was  so  called— whether  the  name  came 
from  Tunbridge.  Vt„  or  the  English 
town,  we  have  never  been  able  to  nna 
out. 


FROM  GATAPAGOS  ISLES  ! 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Townsend  has  written  j 
an  account  of  the  Galapagos  expedition, 
directed  by  him.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  justly  celebrated  tortoises 
were  brought  to  this  country.  Mr. 
Tov.-nsend  refers  to  Dampler'<!  account 
of  the  tortoises,  and  also  mentions  Dar- 
win, but  he  does  not  cite  Herman  Mel- 
ville's adaptation  in  "The  Encantada.s" 
fthe  fifth  of  "The  Piazza  Tales")  of 
three  huse  antediluvian-looking  tortoL";es 
of  the  Galapagos  landed.  aft?r  much 
straining,  on  the  deck  of  the  whaler: 
tortoLses  "black  as  widower's  weeds, 
heavy  as  chftsts  of  plate,  with  vast 
shells  medallioned  and  orbed  like 
shield.?,  and  dented  and  blistered  like 
shields  that  have  brea.sted  a  battle: 
shaggy,  too,  here  and  there,  with  dark 
ercn  moss,  and  slimy  with  the  spray 
of  the  sea.  ...  They  seemed  newly 
crawled  forth  from  beneath  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world.  Yes,  they  seemed  the 
identical  tortoises  whereon  the  Hindoo 
plants  this  total  sphere  ...  I  no 
more  saw  three  tortoises.  They  expand- 
ed—became transfigured.  I  seemed  to 
see  three  Roman  Coliseums  in  magnifi- 
cent decay.  .  .  .  The  great  feeling 
inspired  by  these  creatures  was  that  of 
age;  dateless,  indefinite  endurance.  .  .  , 
Consider  that  impregnable  armor  of 
their  living  mail.  What  other  bodily 
being  possesses  such  a  citadel  wherein 
to  resist  the  assaults  of  Time?  .  .  . 
With  them  I  lost  myself  in  volcanic 
mazes;  brushed  away  endless  boughs  cf 
rotting  thickets,  till  finally  in  a  dream 
I  foimd  myself  sitting  crossrlegged  upon 
the  foremost,  a  Brahmin  similarly 
mounted  unon  either  ."Jide,  forming  a 
tripod  of  foreheads  which  upheld  the 
imiversal  cope." 

SPRING 

(For  As  the  World  Wars) 
The  furnace  still  is  burning  bright. 
The  gi'ound  is  frozen  every  night. 
The  whirling  dust  obscures  one's  sight, 

But,  lo,  'tis  Spring! 

A  bluebird  tries  to  sing  its  lay, 
The  lambkins  shiver  at  their  play, 
A  snow  storm  threatens  all  the  day. 
But,  lo,  'tis  Spring! 

The  men  are  dressed  in  big  fur  coats, 
With   woollen   mufflers    'roimd  their 

throats. 

The  girls,  in  silk,  crowd  the  Swan  Boats, 
Gosh,  what  a  Spring! 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

ON  MOTHER'S  DAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Down  In  the  country  where  the  "old 
folks"  have  something  of  the  slow  and 
steady  swing  of  the  seasons  about  them, 
I  have  spent  this  day.  May  13,  with  a 
mother  whose  company  is  as  refreshing 
as  cool  spring  water  to  one  just  come 
from  the  din  and  rush,  "the  beating 
the  other  fellow  to  it"  in  that  puzzling 
game  callecf  "making  good."  I  had 
chosen  to  honor  her  on  May  13  quite 
unintentionally,  for  she  is  not  a 
Mother's  day  mother,  as  she  is  not  my 
mother. 

What  Is  the  origin  of  Mother's  day? 
If  it  has  worthy  mothers,  who  were  its 
fathers?  Did  loving  sons  and  daughters 
who  had  an  honest  fear  of  forgetting 
to  remember  their  mothers  set  it  apart? 
No,  it  was  "put  over"  on  a  simple  and 
good  natured  portion  of  our  people  by 
penny-minded  fellows  who  pull  heart- 
strings to  increase  profits — an  old  and 
pretty  cheap  trick! 

These  sharp  promoters  of  merchan- 
dise would  have  us  have  Grease  Your 
Car  day,  Mother's  day.  Bridal  night  and 
heaven  knows  not  what.  But  an  old 
American  sense  of  decency  and  comedy 
will  give  "the  hook"  or  the  army  "raz" 
to  these  boosters  with  their  wormy 
apology,  "One  must  hve."  Righto,  but 
hands  off  mother!        JOHN  QUILL.  . 

Forrest F. Harbour  wondered  on  Moth-  ; 
er's  day:  "at  what  well  known  hustling 
and  pridefully  modern  churches  has  Al 
Jolson  been  engaged  to  sing  his  Mammy 
songs."— Ed. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  calls 
the  practice  in  the  United  States  of 
sending  greeting  cards  on  Mother's  day 
a  national  institution.  "Naturally,  the 
manufacturers  of  greeting  cards,  with 
many  'nation-wide'  campaigns,  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this  populari- 
ty. Whistler's  famous  portrait  of  his 
mother,  remembered  by  most  people 
here  as  an  advertisement  for  war  sav- 
ings' certificates,  Is  the  favorite  design 
for  the  day.  But  the  Americans  love  be- 
ing organized,  especially  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  sentiment.  As  I  see  it,  there 
wili  soon  be  as'  many  domestic  days  in 
the  United  States  calendar  as  there  are 
saints  in  our  own.  One  hears  of  such 
things  as  'Baby  day,'  'Graduate  day'  and 
'Father's  day.'" 


'j  lie;  emotional  character  of  modem  ' 
plays,  novels  and  films,  with  their  ap-  ! 
peals  to  the  baser  passions,  inevitably 
tends  to  overstrain,  with  results  whieii  i 
are  refiected  in  the  enormouslv  increased 
number  of  deaths  from  heart  disease.— 
Dr.  J.  Strickland  Goodall.  I 

TODAGABLFR' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  "Hedda 
Gabler,"  a  drama  In  four  acts  by  Hen-  ; 
rlk  Ibsen.  Revised  translation  by  Julie 
Le  Gallienne  and  Paul  Leyssac.  Per- 
formed by  the  New  York  Civic  Reper- 
tory Theatre,  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  di- 
rector. 

The  cast  was  as  follows.  t.„..,» 

Mrs.  Hedda  Tesmaa  (born  Gablex)  g^,,;^^^^ 
«;K?p.---jbBephi.^^.|lni 

|gS^^or^^^^v.;.;.y/.;.Bgi<|xo^l 

The  time  is  past  for  a  preparatory 
lecture  to  a  Performance  of  Hedda 
Gabler."  An  explanatory  talk  by  Jules  1 
Lemaitre  was  thought  necessary  before 
the  first  in  Paris,  which  was  at  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre.  Even  after  the 
briUiant  lecture.  Probably  the  finest 
analysis  of  play  and  characters  that  re 
mains,  critics  and  spectators  were 
somewhat  mystified  and  that  fine 
actress  Mme.  Brandes,  /ho  t(wk  the 
part  of  Hedda,  confessed  that  she  did 
not  understand  at  all  what  she  was 

"^The  Sa,rwhich'has  tempted  many 
!  acUelses  iV  no  longer  a  mystery^  There 
is  not  even  an  attempt  to  find  in  it  tr.e 
yXlJm  which  was^for  years^^uPP"^^^^^^^ 
in  he  Ibsen's  favorite  dramatic  expres 
sfon  Tesman  Brack,  Aunt  Juliana  are 
human'bTing's;  Hedda  inhuman  from 
crown  to  foot,  is  not  an  |rnP°f 

creature,  though  f  VentL\ 'ac  W  a^ 
fair  exterior  and  cental  act  yity 
detestable  a  woman  as  ever  aved  in 
history  or  was  imagined  by  novelist  or 

^^l^erlif'speak  for  a  moment  of  Miss 
Portr^^ 

fy^T^wV^  bored  beyond  endurance.  Hei 
■^^^Inl  was\  -iok-worm,  pass  onat^ 
only  for  research;  vain  of  his  aocwi  , 
degree,  even  on  his  honeymoon  thint 
fni  first  of  archives  to  be  visited  She 
coveted  the  luxuries  that  wealth  can 
'?ve  She  despised  middle-class  happr 
ness:  so  she  was  cruel  towards  the  kind 
old  aunt.  Her  ambition  was  to  exert 
power;  to  shape  the  destmy  of  a  man 
to  rule  imperiously  without  regard  for 
others;  a  shining  example  of  what  the 
French  call  "Neronisme." 

Her  passion  was  in  no  way  of  the 
flesh  Even  Eilert  before  her  marriage 
was  too  daring  in  his  numerous  ad- 
vances she  pointed  a  pistol  at  him.  The 
reminder  that  she  was  with  child  by 
her  husband  drives  her  frantic;  when 
the  manuscript  of  Eilert's  book  on  which 
Mrs.  Elvstead  had  labored  with  him 
was  referred  to  as  "their  child,  Hed 
da's  physical  condition  was  brought 
home  to  her,  and  m  this  short  scene 
Miss  Le  Gallienne  by  a  simple  gesture 
was  poignantly  dramatic. 

She  loved  no  one  but  herself;  at  times 
she  despised  herself,  but  only  when  her 
plans  went  awry,  when  her  hopes  were 
crushed.  It  was  easy  for  her  to  tempt 
Eilert  to  his  ruin;  thinking  of  him  ana 
Mrs  Elvstead  as  "comrades  and  pals, 
it  was  easy  for  her  after  a  short  mental 

struggle  to  burn  his  manuscript. 

It  was  necessary  that  she  should  kill 
herself:  she  feared  Brack,  for  she  was 
in  his  power:  she  could  not  bear  the' 
sight  of  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Elvstead 
working  together  for  the  re-writing  of 
the  destroyed  manuscriot.    No  vulga. 
intriguer,  she  could  not  stoop  to  a  sneak-, 
ing  liaison  with  Brock  to  save  herself 
from  police  inquiries  and  Public  scan- 
dal- nor  could  she  endure  the  thought 
of  another  woman  for  the  second  time 
being  an  inspiration  to  the  man  tnat 
had  killed  himself.   Did  she  regret  that 
she  had  put  the  pistol  in  Eilert s  hand. 
No  for  she  thus  shaped  a  destiny.  V  at 
she  ashamed  of  her  lies?    No,  for.  like 
Becky  Sharp,  she  was  a  magnificent 
liar    With  a  genius  for  destruction,  she 
exulted  in  her  fancied  power  over  hu- 
man beings,  ruthless  in  her  exercise  of 
it  reckless  of  the  unhappiness  it  causea 
herself.    At  the  end  she  saw  no  relief 
from  the  boredom  that  possessed  her. 
To  this  boredom  was  added  fear  witn 
accompanying    disgust    at    her  own 

^^Tiuis  In  the  person  of  Miss  Le  Gal- 
lienne Hedda  moved  and  spoke  anci 
planned  from  the  moment  she  insuiiec 


Aunt  Juliana  to  her  restless  exit  to  end 
it  all. 

Seldom  ha*  a  Boston  audience  seen 
so  full  a  revelation  ot  character,  one 
in  which  every  detail  contributed  to 
.this  revelation,  as  the  portrayal  of 
I  Hedda  Gabler  by  thi<;  actress,  consplc- 


lis  lor  dramatic  IntoUlgence  Micl  ; 
ility  to  bestow  Intelligent  compii- 
usloa  on  those  this  side  ot  the  fuot- 

hts. 

i  ;xccllent  were  Miss  Kruger  as  Juliana 
d  Mr.  Leyssac,  a  Tesnian  who,  for 
■e,  was  not  represented  as  a  comio 
.lactor.    Miss  Hutchinson  was  suf- 
ontly  pathetic  as  Mrs.  Elvstead,  one 
Ibsen's  women  whose  nat\ire  is  not 
irply  'defined.    One  wished  a  more 
'  clonic  Brack  than  Mr.  Crawley'.s.  one 
ih    more   Mephistophelian  subtlety. 
I.   Camenron  Eilert  Lovborg   was  a 
itnincnt  feature  of  a  performance 
iiat  will  be  remembered. 


ad' 
Till 
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BOSTON  ORCHARDS 

(Kor  As  the  VVoi-ld  Wass)  ! 
The  apple  trees  in  Boston  are  not  wild, ! 
They  stand  like  statues  of  the  trees  I , 

know  I 
Once  flared  the  tragic  forests  long  ago  ' 
When  earth  to  city  was  not  reconciled. 
Yet  one  tree  is  more  beautiful  by  far 
Than  droves  of  orchards  herded  to  the 

shore: 

A  statue  is  much  less,  but  says  much 
more 

Than  things  that  merely  happen  and 
that  are. 

The  apple  trees  in  Boston  are  serene. 
They  take  their  bloom  discreetly  in  the 
spring. 

I  never  got  to  know  what  orchards  mean 
On  country  slopes  in  May  when  poets 
sing 

Until  I  came  to  Boston  and  saw  there 
One  apple  tree  in  bloom  near  Copley 
Square. 

Brookline.  M.  S. 

WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 

(From  a  South  African  journal) 
"And  what  do  you  do?"  the  14-year- 
olu  American  girl  asked  the  late  Sir 
David  Gill,  the  famous  astronomer. 
"I  study  astronomy,"  he  answered. 
'Gosh!  Ah  finished  astrawnimy  lest 
year,"  said  she. 

"Hash  has  been  called  a  true  aristo-  : 
crat  among  foods  because  it  belongs  to 
such  an  old  family.  It  is  referred  to  in 
cook  books  which  are  over  a  thousand 
years  old."— (Boston  Herald). 

True,  O  learned  Theban!  There  is 
mention  of  hash  in  a  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes who  coined  for  the  dish  the 
Icngest  word  in  Greek.  There  is  nothing 
oetter  than  refined  corn-beef  hash  with 
a  dressing  of  chopped  beets,  but  hash 
has  other  uses  than  the  pleasing  of  the 
palate. 

As  the  old  family  servant  in  "The 
Moonstone"  turned  to  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe" for  consolation  and  advice  when 
sore  perplexed,  ustag  that  book  as 
Sortes  Virgilianae,  so  we  turn  to  the 
complete  works  of  Artemus  Ward.  ' 

"My  wife's  father  lives  with  us.  His 
mtelleck  totters  a  little,  and  he  saves 
the  papers  containin  the  proceedins  of 
our  State  Legislater.  The  old  gen'l'man 
likes  to  read  out  loud,  and  he  reads 
tol'ble  well.  He  eats  hash  freely,  which 
makes  his  voice  clear;  but  as  he  on- 
lortnitly  has  to  spell  the  most  of  his 
words,  I  may  say  he  reads  slow.  Wall 
whenever  this  lawyer  makes  his  appear- 
ance I  would  set  the  old  man  a-readin 
the  Legislativ  reports.  I  kept  the  young 
lawyer  up  one  night  till  12  o'clock, 
listenin  to  a  lot  of  acts  in  regard  to  a 
drawbridge  away  orf  in  the  last  part  of 
the  State,  havin  sent  my  daughter  to 
bed  at  half-past  8.  He  hasn't  bin  there 
since,  and  I  understan  he  says  I  go 
round  swindlin  the  public." 

Reading  aloud.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
recently  remarked:  "I  always  feel,  and 
look,  and  no  doubt  am,  a  fool  when 
reading  my  own  verse."  As  yet  no  one 
of  his  willing  or  unwilling  hearers  has 
met  the  fate  of  Charles  McNaulty  re- 
ported from  Saskatchewan.  One  J. 
Pindlay  was  charged  with  the  murder  j 
of  McNaulty. 

"The  tragedy  was  occasioned  by  the 
occupants  of  the  shack  refusing  to  listen 
to  Pindlay's  tragic  recital  of  'The  Shoot- 
ing of  Dan  McGrew."  Pindlay,  becoming 
incensed  at  the  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  his  audience,  launched  the 
attack  which  ended  v/ith  such  dire  re- 
sults." 

THE  BOOTLEGGER'S  WIFE 

(For  As  the  World  Wagsj 

I'd  take  a  bath  in  asses'  milk. 

As  the  Empress  did  in  Rome: 
I'd  take  a  bath  in  bright  champagne, 

And  float  around  in  foam; 
I'd  bathe  my  toes  in  tea  rose  dew, 

Out  in  the-  sheer  moonlight; 
I  d  bathe  my  soul  in  the  Milky  Way— 

But  it  isn't  Saturday  night. 

P.  P.  H. 


VVi  w  not  a  1(  w  l/iaiid  new 

thing.s  lor  you  to  put  In  your  speech. 
Here  they  are,  all  new.  and  you're  wel- 
come. "We  view  with  alarm—,"  "Un- 
der the  wise  and  beneficent  rule  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party—,"  "Our  forefatheis 
with  prophetic  vision—."  "Let  the  com- 
mon people  rule—,"  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner — "And  with  a  righteous  causf 
press  on  to  ascertain  and  glorious  vic- 
tory—." If  you  like  these,  senator,  we'll 
think  up  some  more  for  you. 

R.  H.  L. 


THE  OLD  MADE  NEW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  safety  razor  having  belied  its  name 
and  Incised  my  chin,  I  was  shaven  by  a 
barber  during  the  next  few  da,ys  there- 
after. On  each  of  these  days,  I  was 
urgently  reminded  that  my  most  press- 
ing hirsute  need  was  a  "facial  massage": 
my  complexion  craved  it:  once  I  had 
had  it.  I  should  be  a  new  man.  As  a  fa- 
vor to  myself,  would  I  not  kindly  allow 
it  to  be  done?  Weakling  that  i  am— 
not  vain,  being  a  man — I  yielded.  The 
gods  of  torture  must  have  laughed. 

Pirsi.  an  emulsion  splattered  over  my 
face.  Two  hands,  taking  position  on  my 
cheeks,  mauled  the  stuff  into  the  skiri. 
the  while  my  head  rolled  and  jerked. 
Helplessly  in  the  barber's  toils.  I  asked 
that  the  wet  towel  that  was  to  be  ap- 
plied next  should  be  "lukewarm."  The 
"lukewarm"  towel  landed;  tears  popped 
from  my  eyes;  my  cheeks  distended, 
and  I  was  suddenly  erect  in  the  chair. 
The  masseur's  idea  of  making  a  steam.- 
ing  cloth  tepid  was  to  wave  it  in  the  air 
once,  as  it  came  from  the  steam  dome, 
before  applying  it  to  my  face. 

After  a  few  soothing  and  apologetic 
remarks\from  the  amazed  barber,  I  sub- 
sided, only  to  grip  the  chair  and  set  my 
jaw  firmly,  not  forgetting  to  squint  my 
eyes.  A  pulsating,  rubber-covered,  mas- 
sage machine  suddenly  roared  over  my 
agonized  countenance.  From  forehead 
to  cheek,  to  jaw,  to  forehead,  and  over 
my  eyelids,  with  a  side  trip  down  my 
nose;  across  my  mouth  and  chin  to  my 
neck  the  monster  thrummed. 

Another  towel — more  machine  excur- 
sions around  my  face;  more  emulsions — 
another  hand-kneading.  By  this  time  1 
felt  past  earthly  help.  My  torturer  sud- 
denly adjured  me  to  "hold  tight";  my  | 
fists  were  about  to  clench  when  a  mill-  | 
ion  needles  hit  my  already  pounding 
skin — the  last  process,  the  liquid  skin 
freshener  was  being  poured  on  me.  1 
writhed,  but  it  availed  not.  An  ice-cold 
towel  blobbed  down  on  top  of  the  fresh- 
ener. 

After  my  face  was  dried  and  powdered 
the  chair  brought  me  to  an  upright  po- 
sition, and  the  job  was  finished.  "The 
barber  said  I  never  felt  better. 

Boston.  PICARDY. 


ANNIE  LAURIE:    1928  MODEL 

(For  As  the  World  Wag:s) 

Her  hair  will  never  tarnish. 
Her  neck  is  like  the  swan, 

Her  lips  are  like  floor-varnlsh 
That  men  have  walked  npon. 

A.  N.  O.  N. 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

One  day  an  old  relative,  fond  of  meat, 
visited  Tolstoi,  the  vegetarian,  at  Isnaia- 
Poliana.  Sitting  at  table,  she  found  a 
chicken  tied  to  her  chair.  "That's  for 
you,"  said  Tolstoi,  "but  you  must  kill  it 
yourself.   No  one  here  has  the  courage." 

Abel  Faivre  once  sent  to  Figaro  a  j 
drawing  representing  an  old  woman  say-  ' 
ing  to  a  young  one:    "My  dear,  at  the 
first  wrinkle,  I  shall  kill  myself." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Oh,  goody!  Senator  Fess  of  Ohio  is 
going  to  be  the  keynoter  of  the  R^ub- 
lican  convention  at  Kansas  City.  Lis- 
ten, senator,  above  all  you  must  try  to 


In  the  section  "C"  of  the  great  Ox- 
ford Dictionary— this  section  was  pub- 
lished in  1893— the  word  "colorful"  is 
included,  but  defined  as  "rare. "  The  only 
quotation  given  under  it  is  from  the 
Temple  Bar  Magazine  of  February,  1890. 
Today  this  word  is  used  ad  nauseam; 
not  only  in  the  news  columns  of  respect- 
able journals,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  in 
editorial  articles  and  by  novelists  and 
essayists  of  this  country  and  of  England. 

The  word  "colorful"  will  no  doubt  be 
applied  by  readers  and  reviewers — these 
v;ords  are  not  always  synonymous — ol 
volumes  by  the  late  Vicerje  Blasco 
Ibanez,  published  recently  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  The  novel  "Blood  and  Sand' 
is  now  printed  for  the  15th  time.  "Reeds 
and  Mud"  ("Canas  y  Barro"),  trans- 
lated by  Isaac  Goldberg,  is  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  EngUsh,  as 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  "In 
the  Land  of  Art"  ("En  el  Pais  del 
Arte"),  translated  by  Frances  Douglas, 
is  in  its  second  printing.  '  A  Novelist's 
Tour  of  the  World,"  illustrated,  is  trans- 
lated by  Leo  Ongly  and  Arthur  Living- 
ston. 

"Blood  and  Sand,"  the  story  of  the 
bull-ring,  is  known  as  a  novel  and  by 
the  play  in  which  Otis  Skinner  took 
the  part  of  the  hero.  It  is  hardly  neces- 


Mr.  Goldberg  in  his  analytical  and  en- 
thusiastic introduction  cannot  refrain 
from  describing  the  story  as  "colorful." 
There  is  no  brilliant  coloring  in  "Reeds 
and  Mud,"  to  us  a  more  impressive 
novel,  though  the  .story  is  drab  and  grim, 
with  men  and  women  of  the  lowest 
nature  tolling,  drinking,  plotting,  mak- 
ing love  as  the  animal  pas.sion  Ls  known 
to    them,    squalid    human    beings  in 
squalid  surroundings.  Here  Is  a  story  of 
avarice,  lust,  drink,  anger  and  revenge. 
'(/lUagers  live,  if  they  can  be  said  to  live,  j 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Albufer.i, 
supporting  themselves  by  fishing  for  eels 
which  are  taken  to  the  market  of  Valen- 1 
cia.  They  eat  the  lake  fish;  they  drink  i 
the  lake  water,  except  when,  rebelling  I 
against  their  dismal  life  of  toil,  they , 
find  consolation  In  strong  liquor.  The 
story  is  remarkable  by  the  portrayal  of 
character  and  by  the  vividness  of  de- 
scription.   The  tavern  keeper,  Canamel,  \ 
and  his  wife  Neleta,  "a  small  woman  I 
with  red  dishevelled  hair  and  warm 
J  greenish  eyes"  that  are  as  a  caress;  San  - ' 
gonera  the  drunkard;  Tono,  ambitious; 
to  better  himself,  preferring  rice  fields  , 
to  eels,  thus  incurring  the  hatred  of  his 
i  father;  old  Tio  Paloma,  who  finds  the 
lake  the  cause  and  the  excuse  for  living;  1 
Tonet,  a  pleasure  seeking,  reckless  fel-  ' 
low  of  the  third  generation,  who  after 
a  horrid  deed  kills  himself.   La  Borda, 
1  La  Samaruca,  the  woman  suspicious  of 
the  inn-keeper's  wanton  wife;  the  rude 
catchers  of  eels — all    these  primitive 
folk,  some  of  them  beastly,  are  portrayed 
I  by  their  own  talk  and  actions  as  well 
as  by  the,  novelist's  description  of  their 
characters.  Tonet's  father  realizes  at 
the  end  that  all  his  labor  has  been  in 
vain.  "His  hfe  was  over.  So  many  years 
of  battling  against  the  lake,  believing 
that  he  was  accumulating  a  fortune,  and 
without  knowing  it,  all  the  time,  pre- 
paring his  son's  grave."  The  grandfather 
exults  over  the  vengeance  that  the  lake 
has  taken  on  those  who  left  her. 

The  lake  is  also  one  of  the  chief 
characters,  as  the  lake  in  George 
Moore's  powerful,  beautiful  romance: 
but  in  this  novel  by  Ibanez,  the  foul 
water  is  malignant.  There  are  vivid  de- 
scriptions in  this  novel:  as  the  scene 
of  the  boat  with  its  passengers  in  the 
first  chapter;  descriptions  of  the  eel 
catcher's  life.  The  scene  in  which 
Neleta,  fearing  her  husband's  savage 
sister-in-law,  begs  Tonet  to  aid  her  in 
concealing  her  condition,  the  result  of 
their  adulterous'  love,  is  Zolaesque. 
There  are  other  pages  that  show  the 
influence  of  Zola:  the  disposal  of  their 
new  born  child,  the  flight  of  Tonet;  the 
recovery  of  the  body  by  the  dog— thes? 
are  pages  that  for  directness  in  the 
tragic  telling  are  not  easily  forgotten. 

When  Ibanez  in  1896  took  the  side  of 
Cuban  independence  and  opposed  the 
possible  war  between  Spain  and  this 
country  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Spain.  Disguised,  he  made  his  way  to 
Italy.  His  excursion  was  "an  intoxica- 
tion of  art;  a  surfeiting  of  master- 
pieces; an  interminable  banquet  of 
memories,  of  colors  and  of  music."  Dur- 
ing this  journey  he  sketched  the  chap- 
ters of  "In  the  Land  of  Art."  Impris- 
oned on  his  return  he  foimd  comfort  in 
the  memory  of  what  ho,  had  seen,  and 
when  he  visited  Italy  later  but  in  com- 
fort, he  wrote  in  1923:  "Never  again 
shall  I  see  the  Italy  I  saw  then  when 
I  was  wandering  with  only  a  few  lire 
/m  the  pocket  of  my  only  suit  of  clothes 
...  with  the  happy  poverty  of  my 
twenty-eight  years." 

I  "In  the  Land  of  Art"  might  be  called 
ja  glorified  guidebook,  but  a  guidebook 
after  the  manner  of  the  first  edition  of 
Richard  Ford's  "Spain."  Each  city  visit- 
led  from  Genoa  to  Venice  awakened  in 
Ibanez  memories  of  historical  events 
eloquent  descriptions  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, inquiries  into  Italian  life  as  lie 
jSaw  it.  rhapsodies  over  paintings,  stat- 
Jues,  buildings,  scenery.  His  never-failing 
curiosity  led  him  at  Pompeii  to  the 
street  of  the  Lupenar.  "a  narrow  alley 
at  whose  corner  the  foreign  ladies  who 
visit  the  ruins,  guidebook  in  hand,  hesi- 
tate in  confusion,  with  a  flush  suffusing 
their  cheeks":  but  Ibanez,  in  his  account 
of  the  corruption  here  revealed,  passes 
over  the  frescoes,  "as  the  three  priests 
passed  over  them — after  having  gazed 
at  them  with  upturned  eyes  for  ten  min- 
utes." A  fascinating  book,  even  if 
occasionally  the  eloquence  of  the  writer 
is  dangerously  near  hifalutin  by  the 
wealth  of  purple  phrases.  The  book  is 
provided  with  a  full  index;  the  illustra- 
tions are  ij)  the  prose  of  Ibanez. 

"A  Novelist's  Tour  of  the  World ' 
contains  over  50  illustrations.  Leaving 
Menton  in  the  fall  of  1923,  Ibanez  land- 
ed in  New  York,  and  to  "the  city  that 
conquered  Night"  he  addressee  a  glow- 
ing apostrophe  in  his  most  Corinthian 
style.  Cuba,  the  Panama  canal.  Hawaii, 
then  Japan — here  writing  of  the  great 
disaster  at  Yokohama  —  and  of  many 
other  pages  Ibanez  might  say  with 
Byron,  "description  is  my  forte."  China, 
the  Philippines— "the  battle  ground  be- 
tween a  generous  American  tradition  of 


.sympathy  and  aid  to  young  pcc^j^es  ) 
search  of  freedom  and  the  mo:' 
selfish  purposes  of  a  governmei.' 
which  .  .  .  may  have  to  devclo) 
imperlall.sUc  policies  of  its  own.  It  i 
always  easy  to  .say  that  a  nation  is  no 
yet  ready  for  independence" — Java,  Ran 
goon,  cities  of  India,  Egypt — the  book 
of  an  unusually  shrewd  observer,  wiih 
a  mind  stored  with  historical  and  eth- 
nological knowledge,  an  independent 
thinker,  a  man  of  quick  imagination 
that  vivified  what  he  saw  and  enabled 
his  readers  to  -see  and  think  with  him; 
la  born  narrator  who  wrote  untiringly 
with  gusto. 

The  illustrations  accompany  well  the 
text.  One  misses  an  index  and  regrets 
that  the  wandering  Ibanez  did  not  visit 
mysterious  Angkor. 

i  ADD  "HAPPY  HOMES" 

I  "He  admitted  grabbing  her  foot  and 
up.settlng  her  when  .she  directed  several 
jkicks  at  him,  and  said  he  struck  her  In 
the  eye  once  in  order  to  force  her  to 
release  the  hold  .she  had  on  his  leg  with 
her  teeth.  .  .  .  There  were  many  fight: 
in  the  house  all  started  by  his  wife  in 
iwhich  the  implements  of  war  included 
jtea  kettles,  coffee  percolators,  mirrors,  a 
'smoking  set  and  fireplace  tongs." 
1  In  other  words,  the  air  was  full  of 
imoving  things. 


"An  Enemy  of  the  People'^ 
Here  with  Hampden  as 
Dr.  Stockmann 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBERT  THEATRE;  "An  Enemy 
of  the  People,"  a  play  In  five  acts  By 
Henrlk  Ibsen.  Staged  and  revived  by 
Walter  Hampden;  settings  by  Claude 
Bragdon.  Produced  by  Mr.  Hampden 
as  the  opening  bill  of  a  new  season  at 
his  theatre  in  New  York,  Oct.  3,  1927. 
The  play  was  performed  at  the  Chris- 
tiania  theatre  on  Jan.  13,  1883.  The  i 
first  performance  in  an  English  trans- 
lation was  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  on  June  14,  1893,  with  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  as  Dr.  Stockmann.  William 
Archer  then  wrote  that  the  text  was 
"monstrously  mutilated."  Tree  brought 
the  English  version  to  New  York  (Ab- 
bey's Theatre),  on  April  8,  1895;  and 
he  was  seen  in  Boston  as  Dr.  Stock- 
mann. When  the  play  was  produced 
at  L'Oeuvre,  Paris,  in  1893,  with  Lugne- 
Poe  as  the  hero,  the  performance  was 
followed  by  anarchistic  riots.  The  play 
has  been  performed  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Italy.  Spain.  Russia 
—where  has  it  not  been  played? 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Dr.  TliomaB  Stockmann  ....Waltpr  Hampden 

Mr.o.    Stockmann   M.ibcl  Moorf! 

Pelra   Edith  Banclt 

Eilif   Leroy  Wade 

Jlorten   .,  0mar  T,e  Gant 

Peter  Stoekmann  .i...C.  Norman  Hammond 

Morten  Kill   W.  H.  Sams 

Hovstad   •  Dallas  Anderson 

BilHnr   I  Stanley  Howlett 

Horeter  Ernest  Rowan 

Aslaksen   '.   Cecil  Yapi) 

Mr.   Vlk  Leland  Wriirht 

A  Drunken  Man   P.  J.  Kelly 

Searchers  after  symbolism  in  nearly 
all  of  Ibsen's  plays  have  found  pleasure 
in  the  behef  that  Stockmann  stands  for 
Ibsen  himself,  the  seaside  town  for  Nor- 
way, the  Impure  water  supply  for  the 
"unexamined  current  morality,"'  and 
the  "compact  majority"  for  the  Liberal 
party  and  press  who  had  not  taken 
Ibsen's  side  in  the  absurd  controversy 
over  "Ghosts."  No  doubt  Ibsen  had 
himself  in  mind  when  he  invented  Dr. 
Stockmann,  as  Richard  Strauss  freed 
himself  in  his  opera  "Feursnot"  con- 
cerning the  poker-backed  Philistinism 
of  the  Munich  public  with  regard  to  his 
o^n  music.  Ibsen  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
for  "An  Enemy  of  the  People"  he  had 
made  use  of  comedy  situations  that 
accompanied  the  protests  against 
"Ghosts."  He  wrote  to  his  publishers 
that  StocKmami  and  the  dramatists 
agreed  on  many  subjects,  "but  the  doc- 
tor is  a  more  muddle-head  person  than 
I  am."  .  • ' 

But  "this  play  does  not  depend  on 
symbolism,  real  or  fancied;  its  value  did 
not  die  with  the  local  events  and  dis- 
cussions that  gave  the  play  birth.  No 
one  today  is  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy over  "Ghosts."  The  subject  of 
"An  Enemy  of  the  People"  is  of  lasting 
interest  and  importance.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  Dr.  Stockmann  protesting 
against  the  criminal  timidity  and  self- 
ishness of  the  "compact  majority;"  Dr. 
Stockmann  will  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  be  defeated,  in  his  hope  to  better 
his  town,  by  the  local  Babbitts,  Rotar- 
lans,  and  assembled  boosters. 

Ibsen's  satire  In  this  play  has  not  been 
blunted  by  time.  The  attacks  on  of- 
ficials, on  time-serving  editors,  grafters, 
hypocrites  in  high  and  low  stations, 
the  timid  knowing  the  truth  but  not ! 
daring  to  say  or  JoUow  Ifc-^-are  they  not 
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needed  today:-  But  would  the  "strong- 
est man,"  i.  e.,  "the  one  that  stands 
alone,"  fare  better  than  Dr.  Stock- 
mann?  Would  not  a  diatribe  against 
the  "compact  majority"  now  provoke  a 
riot?  And  what  would  be  said  of  the 
doctor's  comparison  of  a  party  to  a  sau- 
age  machine  grinding  all  the  brains  to- 
gether in  one  mash? 

The  performance  by  Mr.  Hampden's 
company  was  brisk,  with  the  various 
characters  well  portrayed.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's Stockmann  was  the  sanguine,  hot- 
headed, naturally  genial,  talkative  man 
that  Ibsen  drew.  His  joy  over  his  discov- 
ery of  the  polluted  baths  and  drinking 
water,  his  confidence  in  the  support  of 
a  grateful  people,  then  the  disillusion- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  treachery,  the 
contempt  for  the  cowardice  of  those  on 
whom  he  relied,  the  struggle  for  a  mo- 
ment between  his  set  purpose  and  re- 
gard for  his  family — these  were  brought 
vividly  before  the  audience.  His  speech 
at  the  meeting  he  had  called  was  dra- 
matic, oratorical,  not  as  if  it  had  been 
painfully  elaborated — it  was  the  out- 
pouring of  flaming  Indignation.  This 
Dr.  Stockmann  was  not  merely  a  sym- 
bolical type,  not  merely  the  mouthpiece  i 
of  Ibsen;  he  was  a  man  that  might  | 
have  lived  and  acted  thus  In  any  coun- 
try in  any  age. 

Excellent  too  were  the  Burgomaster 
of  Mr.  Hammond  and  The  Aslaksen  of 
Mr.  Yapp.  One  mentions  these  actors 
especially  because  to  them  the  dra- 
matist allotted  roles  that  demand  the 
most  careful  portrayal.  The  other 
comedians  were  adequate.  The  women 
play  a  minor  part.  When  Mme.  Na- 
zimova  was  once  cast  as  Petra  she  said 
that  Stockmann's  daughter  is  Ibsen's 
most  advanced  woman, — a  statement 
that  might  easily  be  disputed;  but  Mme. 
Nazimova  also  said  that  Petra  was  a 
straightforward  character,  easy  to  act, 
to  which  all  will  agree. 

The  handling  of  the  mob  at  the  meet- 
ing in  the  fourth  act  was  masterly;  a 
mob  of  individuals,  not  a  band  trained 
to  shout  and  groan  and  act  as  If  con- 
trolled by  a  conductor's  baton. 
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earrings.  '  a"c  "is  a^r  juure  nniercstea  i 
in  the  Cavalier,  a  faittous  woman-hater, 
a  bear.  He  presentswi  advanced  prob- 
lem in  allure  to  Mifandolina.  and  her 
efforts  to  conquer  1^  furnish  the  fun 
of  the  play.  .  , 

There  is  a  delightful  scene  where 
Ortensia  and  Dejanira,  the  little 
actresses,  try  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
Countess  This  of  Palermo,  and  Lady 
That  of  Rome.  The  idea  is  so  very 
amusing  that  they  cannot  suppress  their 
giggles,  and  are  soon  dining  in  state  if 

not  in  dignity  with  rich  Count  of  Alba- 
florita,  extracting  promises  of  a  call 
from  his  bootmaker,  various  lace  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  a  tiny  gold  bottle  with 
10  sequins. 

Miss  Le  Gallienne  makes  a  delightful 
and  wise  daughter  of  the  people.  She 
has  turned  brunette,  with  dark  hair 
curling  under  a  handkerchief,  olive  skin, 
and  her  usual  slender  grace  in  a  tight- 
flowered  bodice  and  a  voluminous 
quilted  skirt  of  peach -colore/i  satin.  She 
is  ironic,  demure,  melting  and  cold  in 
turn,  and  runs  her  inn,  irons  her  linen 
and  disposes  of  her  destiny  with  a 
sturdy  Independence.  An  orchestra 
plays  bright  little  airs,  like  the  tinkle 
of  a  music-boK.  All  in  all,  if  ever  you 
have  felt  the  charm  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, you  may  live  there  tonight  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre.       R.  E.  N.  A. 


CALLING  ON  HEDDA  GABLEK 


By  RENA  GARDNER 
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HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Eva 
Le  Gallienne  in  La  Locandiera,  a  com- 
edy by  Goldonl  In  three  acts.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

The  Marquis  of  ForlipopoH.  .Sayre  Crawley 

The.  Co\int  of  Albafiorita  Paul  Leyssac 

Fabrizio.  a  servant  at  the  inn  Robert  F.  Ross 
The  Cavalier  of  Ripafralta .  .  .  .  Eeon  Brecher 
Mirandolina,    the    mistress    of   the  inn 

 Eva  Le  Gallienne 

Servant  to  (he  CaraIier..T,  Edward  Brombersr 

Ortensia,   artrese  .Josephine  Hutchinson 

Dejanira.   aotress  Beatrice  de  Neerg-aard 

Eighteenth  century  Italy  must  have 
been  a  gay  place,  and  Mirandolina's 
Inn  one  of  its  brightest  spots.  This 
old  comedy  by  Goldoni  remains  as  fresh 
and  charming  as  it  ever  could  have 
been,' two  centuries  ago.  There  is  sat- 
isfaction In  being  transported  to  a  time 
when  satin-clad  gentlemen  in  lace  ruf- 
fles and  knee  breeches  lived  unaffected 
by  the  rush  of  industry,  and  either  had 
money  or  borrowed  It,  when  common 
people  kept  "their  station,"  and  act- 
resses were  never  by  any  chance  ladies, 
but  always,  as  Irene  Bordoni  would  say, 
"What-nots."  In  those  days  emotions 
flared  quickly,  and  subsided  in  a  burst 
of  rage,  throwing  furniture  or  stabbing 
someone,  or  merely  in  a  laugh.  There 
was  a  lighter  way  of  taking  life,  a 
gayety  in  merely  existing,  that  has  dis- 
appeared today.  The  Count  of  Alba- 
fiorita  might  laugh  on  the  street  and 
wave  his  arms  about,  if  he  would,  with- 
out collecting  a  crowd. 

Even  the  asides,  such  a  creaking 
mechanism  nowadays  m  a  Pinero  play, 
brought  back  the  flavo!-  of  a  more  ef- 
fervescent age.  So  deftly  V'/ere  they 
spoken  by  Miss  Le  Gallienne  as  Miran- 
dolina, and  Mr.  Brecher  as  the  Cavalier 
of  Ripafratta,  that  they  added  a  naive 
charm,  instead  of  an  irritating  inter- 
ruption, to  the  comedy.  In  fact,  the 
germ  of  Eugene  O'Nein's  latest  phase 
can  be  found  in  La  Locandiera,  for 
Mirandolina's  psychology  is  made  clear, 
btyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by  her 
remarks  to  the  audience.  When  the 
mipecunious  Marquis  of  Forlipopoli 
promises  her  a  -present,  she  replies,  with 
a  devastating  sweep  of  black  lashes, 
"But  what  shall  I  say?  The  Marquis 
is  too  kind!"  and  aside,  "He  Is  too 
sMngy,  I  shall  never  get  anything  out 
of  him." 

Mirandolina  is  a  minx,  a  light-hearted 
and  clever  jade,  who  plays  with  the 
hearts  of  men  and  sidesteps  the  con- 
sequences neatly.  The  Marquis  and 
*he  Count,  like  every  other  guest  at  her 
mn,  languish  for  her.  She  finds  them 
dull,  takes  their  gifts — "What  shall  I 
say?  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  the 
Count.  Very  well,  then,  not  to  offend 
the  Count,  I  shall  accept  the  dlspiond 


Eva  Le  Gallienne's  entrance  as  Hedda, 
in  an  odd  clinging  gown  of  dull  yellow 
silk,  brings  forth  a  good  many  involun- 
tary "Ohs"  and  "Ahs"  from  her  au- 
dience.   She  has  a  strange,  graceful 
beauty,  like  a  lean,  aristocratic  and  in- 
tangibly evil  cat.    With  shining  rippl?s 
of  brown  hair  swept  severely  back,  great 
black  pearls  dangling  from  hsx  ears,  a 
slender  neck,  a  pale  little  face  with 
brilliant  lips,  and  delicate  restless  hands, 
1  she  is  entirely  a  mondaine.  Her  beauty, 
quite  perfect  of  its  kind,  is  an  old 
I  beauty.    Her  Hedda,  who  could  never 
have  looked  at  the  world  through  rose- 
colored   glasses,    must   have  mentally 
come  of  age  when  other  little  girls  were 
y/heeling  doll-carriages. 

Seeking  an  off-the-stage  Miss  Le  Gal- 
lienne the  morning  after,  you  somehow 
expect  to  be  ushered  by  a  discreet 
French  Hfaid  into  the  presence  of  a 
weary  beauty  in  an  intricate  and  subtle 
negligee.  Instead  the  door  is  opened 
by  a  very  slim  young  person,  who  bids, 
you  be  seated,  rescues  you  from  the 
attentions  of  a  small  but  fierce  white 
terrier  and  hops  nimbly  back  into  bed 
all  in  one  breath.  Her  short  blond  nail 
is  tossed  carelessly  back  from  a  broad 
brow,  her  gray  eyes  survey  you  with  a 
direct  and  interested  look,  her  face  is 
fresh  and  guiltless  of  .so  much  as  a 
coating  of  powder.  She  wears  the 
simplest  tailored  dressing  gown  ol  a 
dark  bright  blue.  Beside  the  shaggy 
and  suspicious  little  dog  lies  an  opened 
I  book  whose  green  and  gold  binding  pro- 
claims Philip  Guedalla. 

A  SIMPLE  GIRL 

Her  face,  her  room,  the  very  air 
surrounding  her  express  the  last  two 
qualities  you  expect  to  find  here— 
youth  and  leisure.  As  to  the  first,  of 
course  you  are  aware  that,  as  years 
go,  Miss  Le  Gallienne  must  be  young, 
but  in  the  "Directorate  of  the  New  York 
Civic  Repertory  Company,"  a  person 
whose  views  on  art  and  the  future  of 
the  theatre  have  been  quoted  with  the 
most  unadulterated  gravity  for  two 
years  from  the  New  Republic  to  the 
tabloids,  and  with  the  image  of  Hedda's 
somewhat  terrifying  maturity  fresh  in 
your  mind,  you  hardly  expect  to  find  a 
girl  who  talks  simply  ana  smiles,  with- 
out an  eye  to  effect,  but  because  things 
amuse  hex. 

She  has  the  quick  kindling  interest 
and  sym.pathy  of  a  young  person.  Her 
manner  is  unaffectedly  the  manner  of 
a  yoimg  woman  in  good  society.  For 
one  somewhat  accustomed  to  ladies  of 
the  stage  whose  sojourn  In  the  public  ' 
eye  has  developed  an  impervious  sur-i 
face  to  any  subject  unconnected  withj 
"Me"  or  "My  Career,"  it  is  hard  to  be-; 
lieve  she  is  an  actress  at  all.  She  I 
does  not  even  avoid  the  dread  sub-| 
ject  of  age,  but  announces  hers  casual-! 
iy.  in  passing,  as  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance. ' 

Then,  in  the  matter  of  leisure,  every- 
one knows  that  Eva  Le  Gallienne  not; 
only  acts  in  three  or  four  plays  each 
week,  but  directs  her  company  as  well. 
A  layman  trying  to  imagine  the  simpK' 
mechanics  of  scenery,  costume  and 
lighting  for  'a  repertory  company,  let 
alone  the  acting  itself,  feels  the  samej 
baffled  weariness  that  overcomes  him- 
in  the  prrsence  of  an  income  tax  blank. 


Miss  Le  Gallienne  should  by  rignts 
be  surrounded  by  five  telephones,  all' 
busy  like  a  clerk  in  Herrick's.  Her  desk 
should  be  piled  with  papers,  and  she 
should  be  somewhat  haggard  and  able 
to  give  you  only  10  minutes,  as  shej 
must  be  at  the  theatre  by  12.  Actually.; 
her  room  wears  an  expression  of  abso- 
lute peace  and  order,  a  calm,  as  though 
she  could  sit  in  bed  and  read  Phihp 
Guedalla  all  day,  if  she  chose. 

There  are  flowers  in  a  glass  vase  on 
her  bureau,  not  American  Beauties,  but 
lavender  bachelor's  buttons,  and  a  lil-l 
ter  of  silver  things,  an  odd  carved  neck-, 
lace  or  two,  a  photograph  in  a  blue! 
leather  frame.  Her  'cello  in  its  black 
case  leans  against  the  wall,  the  chaise 
longue  contains,  not  a  negligee,  but 
hairs  from  the  dog.  On  a  table  and 
low  bench,  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  stand  two  long  Kows  of  books. 
SeveraJ  volumes  of  Amy  Lowell.  Heloise 
and  Abelard,  the  plays  of  Chekov.  Lud- 
wig  Lewisohn's  new  novel,  more  Gued- 
alla Walt  Whitman,  Peter  and  Wendy 
—old  favorites  and  new  curiosities. 
Wherever  she  goes,  she  buys  books.  The 
catholic  collection  shows  her  eager  in- 
terest in  all  the  facets  of  Ufe,  and 
he:  trained  intelligence.  When  she 
makes  a  long  tour  she  carries  a  small 
portable  bookcase,  whose  shding  front 
panels  close  with  padlocks. 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
As  she  sits  talking  quietly  of  her 
coming  summer  vacation  in  the  coun- 
try with  "lots  of  animals,  v/orking  in 
the  garden,  lying  in  the  sun,  that  sort 
of  thing,"  in  the  same  atmosphere  of 
leisure  ahvays  so  noticeable  in  the  office 
ol  a  really  big  man  of  affairs,  the  tele- 
phone rings.  It  is  her  manager,  a  long- 
distance call  from  New  York  and^  at 
this  end  the  replies  are  casual  and 
charming.  ^  .  ^ 

"What  are  they  doing  to  the 
theatre?  (Her  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre  which  houses  her  com- 
pany.) I  do  hope  they  won't  do 
anything  frightful.  You  know,  the 
•  samples  they  sent  me  were  un- 
speakable, the  most  dreadful  greens, 
hideous.  I  wanted  a  flat  French 
green,  you  know,  nothing  that  looks 

like  er— calves'  brains.    And  don  t 

let  them  forget  Nazimova's  dress- 


■v-ittBTaom."  Then,  "June  third?  Well, 
no,  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  because  when 
we  close  here,  I  must  go  direct  to 
Stockbridge,  because  I  promised— 
that  man  is  opening  a  theatre  there, 
or  something  or  other.  And  you 
see,  I've  two  new  nuns  and  a 
new  Marcella  for  the  'Cradle  Song, 
and  that  means  rehearsals  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  Then  the  morn- 
ing after  Stockbridge  I  must  be 
at  Tufts  College,  yes,  they  are  giv- 
ing me  that  A.  M.  degree  and  they 
do  something  or  other  there  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
open  with  the  vaudeville."  "Oh. 
the  sketch  is  coming  along,  we're 
rehearsing  that  one-act  play  by 
Sutro,  only  two  characters,  you 
know,  Cameron  will  act  with  me." 
"Well,  why  not  book  it  for  Buffalo 
and  Detroit,  towns  like  that  some- 
where or  other,  whatever  you  Uke." 
Miss  Le  Gallienne,  obviously,  has  the 
power,  so  essential  in  any  business  en- 
terprise, of  choosing  eflicient  subordi- 
nates, able  to  work  her  quickly  sketched 
ideas  into  a  finished  picture. 

The  few  weeks  in  vaudeville  will  sup- 
port her  during  the  coming  year.  Her 
theatre  is  her  hobby  and  her  passion. 
She  does  not  expect  it  to  reward  her 
in  terms  of  money,  arfd  will  never  raise 
her  admission  prices  out  of  the  reach  of 
"the  people."  She  is  content  if  one  or 
two  popular  successes  in  her  repertory 
season  allow  her  to  carry  one  or  two 
artistic  experiments  that  are  bound  to 
be  caviar  to  the  vulgar.  Vaudeville  pays 
$3500  a  week,  and  she  can  "worry 
Slong"  for  a  while,  free  to  do  as  she 
pleases  in  her  theatre. 

FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

Her  plans  for  next  season  are  already 
made.  In  addition  to  their  present  12 
plays,  her  company  will  give  five  new 
ones — Molier's  "Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,"  an  elaborate  production  with 
music  and  ballet,  "L'Invitation  au 
Voyage,"  a  modern  French  play;  "The 
Cherry  Orchard,"  Andreyov's  "Kate- 
rina,"  and  "The  Sea  Gull."  Nazimova 
will  join  the  company,  and  Mary  Mor- 
ris, who  played  in  "Desire  Under  the 
Elms."  Even  Nazimova  comes  'o  the 
Repertory  Theatre,  not  as  a  star,  Uut 
like  Miss  Le  Gallienne  herself,  simply 
a.i  a  unit  of  the  company.  To  make 
this  clear,  Nazimova  will  open  her  sea- 
son as  Luba  in  "The  Cherry  Orchard," 
with  Miss  Le  GalUenne  playing  the 
younger  sister,  Varya.  Chekov's  realis- 
tic method  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 


repertory,  for  his  characters  •  have  an 
almost  equal  importance. 

■"L'Invitation  au  Voyage,"  Miss  Le 
Gallienne  considers  as  an  extravagance, 
an  artistic  indulgence.  It  possessses 
only  four  characters,  no  action,  many 
moods,  is  most  interesting  and  certain  to 
be  a  box-office  failure.  Miss  Le  Gal- 
lienne will  play  "The  Woman."  But 
like  the  wistful  "Cradle  Song,"  so  simple 
that  no  Broadv-fay  manager  would  touch 
it,  "L'Invitation  au  Voyage"  may  next 
winter  be  taken  to  the  inexplicable 
heart  of  the  public. 

Miss  Le  GalUenne  seems  above  all  a 
happy  person.  Her  poise  is  more  than 
a  social  manner,  it  comes  from  within. 
She  is  busy  doing  the  thing  she  lovea 
best  to  do,  her  Ufe  filled  with  an  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Like  a  musician  th-; 
immaterial  beauty  she  is  creating 
comes  immeasurably  first  with  her.  She 
has  the  calm  radiance  ot  a  woman  in 
love,  and  she  is  in  love,  with  an  in- 
tellectual passion  impossible  to  most 
women,  with  her  work.  It  must  be  thi.^ 
contentment  that  preserves,  in  spite  ol 
the  mental  and  physical  strains  of  hei 
life,  the  fresh  air  and  appearance  of  a 
young  girl.  For  her  the  days  seem  to 
fly.  It  seems  hardly  a  week  since  she 
opened  in  New  York  Irst  faU  with  "The 
Good  Hope."  The  hours  go  so  fast  thai 
she  thinks  "Another  year  gone,  and  so 
much  that  I  want  to  do!"  You  wondar 
how  this  exuberant  spirit,  this  vitality, 
can  sink  itself  in  the  hopeless  inaction 
of  "The  Cherry  Orchard"  or  the  devas- 
tative,  boredom  of  "Hedda." 

TO  RETIRE  IN  FIVE  YEARS  . 

The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  Living 
is  an  adventure.  Life  interests  and  i 
amuses  her,  in  all  its  forms.  Though  I 
the  theatre  has  been  the  centre  of  her  I 
existence  since  her  childhood,  it  doesi 
not  seem  incongruous  to  hear  her  say| 
that  in  five  years  more  she  will  be' 
through  with  the  stage.  When  the  Civic! 
Repertory  Theatre  is  standing  sturdily 
on  its  own  feet,  she  plans  to  withdraw. 
Her  first  steps  are  already  planned.  Next' 
season  the  play  bills  of  the  company.; 
like  those  of  the  Metropolitan  opera,  will 
read  "The  Cherry  Orchard.  Nazimova. 
Le  GalUenne,  Brecher.  Kruger."  In  thisi 
way  the  enterprise  will  already  become, 
Jess  identified  with  her,  name. 
And  what  will  she  do  then? 
"Oh,  just  live'' — with  a  wave  of  the| 
hand— "you  know,  just  live  my  life  the 
way  I  want  to  live."  There  is  always 
an  intense  interest  in  "''discovering  what] 
constitutes  "living  my  life  the  way  1 
want  to  live"  for  any  new  person,  and 
particularly  for  a  definite  personaUty| 
like  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  but  she  can  ex- 1 
plain  no  more  definitely  than  "Oh,  lots 
of  animals  and  playing  the  fiddle— you 
know,  playing  to  a  few  friends— and 
watching  a  bud  come  out.  Don't  you 
ever  watch  buds  come  out?"  She  evokes 
another  age,  far  removed  from  our  rest- 
less today,  a  time  when  Leonardo  lay 
for  hours  watching  one  tiny  flower  un- 
fold, when  living  was  in  itself  a  fine  art. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  picture  Miss  Le 
Gallienne,  five  years  from  now,  bending 
her  slender  neck  over  a  book  in  some 
quiet  garden.  She  will  have  heavy  ear- 
rings of  turquoise  or  carved  gold  in  her 
ears,  and  her  own  strange  beauty  like  a 
pale  little  Russian  princess,  and  she 
will  sit  very  quietly  in  her  garden  with- 
out a  single  pricking  thought  about 
wasting  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


CASELLA^CONDUCTS  217 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAYERS 

Rehearsal    of    Juvenile  Symphony 
Held  in  Hotel  Statler 

Alfredo  Casella,  leader  of  the  Pops 
concerts,  was  conductor  yesterday  of 
217  picked  high  school  players  who 
comprise  the  juvenile  symphony  orches- 
tra that  Is  to  present  a  concert  at 
Mechanics  hall  tomorrow  night.  A 
Dr  Victor  L.  F.  Robmann  rehearsal 
conductor  introduced  Mr.  Casella  to 
the  players,  who  had  gathered  in  the 
(-Bm-ffian  room  at  the  Hotel  Statler  for 
Setr'fl^st  rel5^arsal  as  a  single  orches- 

'"^  When  he  gave  the  "attacking  note" 
sie^al  with  his  baton  the  youngsters 
S  into  Berlioz'  mai^h  -mcoc^ 
from  "The  Damnation  of  Fauot.  a.e 
S  them  with  many  signals  and 
found  th^t  they  responded  promptly 

''"'It' wou"f^  difficult  for  profession- 
al. tr>  Tilnv  as  well  under  the  same  con- 
dftio'^n-s^^-'he  s^m  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece. 


WINS  REPERTORY 
51000PLAYPRIZE 

Competing  with  students  in  many  ol 
he  leading  colleges  and  universities  of 
.he  country,  Verne  Roosevelt  Jay  cf 
3edar  Falls,  la.,  won  the  prize  of  $1000 
)flered  by  the  trustees  of  the  Repertory 
ineatre  of  Boston  for  the  best  play  up- 
lolding  to  American  youth  a  concept 
It  faith  in  life. 

Mr.  Jay,  a  student  during  the  past 
'ear  in  the  playwriting  division  of  the 
lepertory  Theatre  Workshop,  was  the 
manimous  choice  of  the  judges,  who 
cere  unaware  of  the  identity  of  any 
f  the  50  or  more  contestants  who  sub- 
nitted  manuscripts. 

JUDGES  PROMINENT 
The  judges  were  Winthrop  Ames,  Dr. 
rohn  H.  Pinlay  of  the  New  York  Times, 
David  Belasco,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
md  Mrs.  Henry  Jewett.  These  judged 
he  best  of  the  plays  selected  for  their 
^nal  separate  reading. 

The  prize  play  is  entitled  "S.  S.  In- 
lorporated."  It  will  be  put  in  produc- 
.ion  at  the  opening  of  the  Repertory 
Theatre  season  next  October. 

The  competition  was  open  to  students 
n  all  colleges,  universities  and  dramatic 
ichools  throughout  the  country.  Jan. 
.  of  this  year  was  tlie  closing  date  for 
lUbmitting  manuscripts. 

The  award  of  the  prize  was  made  last 
light  at  an  informal  reception  to  Mr. 
md  Mrs.  Walter  Hampden  and  other 
tuests  in  the  library  of  the  Repertory 
Theatre.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampden  came 
ilrectly  from  the  Shubert  Theatre  fol- 
owing  the  performance  of  "An  Enemy 
)f  the  People." 

Other  guests  included  Edith  Barrett, 
who  has  played  leading  parts  in  Mr. 
Hampden's  company,  and  who  will  be 
Kith  the  Repertory  company  next  sea- 
son, and  Dallas  Anderson,  formerly  of 
the  Repertory  company,  and  now  with 
Mr.  Hampden. 

J.  Weston  Allen  presided  at  the  simple 
exercises  incidental  to  the  award.  Mr. 
Jay  received  the  felicitati»ns  of  the 
gathering. 

Before  coming  to  Boston,  he  attended 
Cornell  College,  at  Mt.  Veernon.  la.,  and 
spent  three  seasons  in  dramatic  com- 
panies on  the  middle  western  Chau- 
tauquas.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
has  written  a  number  of  amateur  mod- 
ern plays  around  religious  themes,  which 
have  been  given  in  churches  in  New 
England  and  Chicago.  While  in  Boston 
he  has  made  his  home  at  207  Hunting- 
ton avenue. 


When  was  the  statement  tliat  witches 
ere  burned  alive  in  Salem  first  made; 
ho-  first  published  it?  Tiiis  question 
ay  now  be  asked,  for  certain  review- 
s  of  Esther  Forbes 's  singular  novel, 
\  MiiTor  for  Witches,"  speak  of  burn- 
ig  instead  of  hanging,  reviewers  who 
lould  be  better  informed.  The  novel, 
iblished  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
my,  is  a  singular  one.  Written  in  an 
rchaic  manner,  with  woodcuts  by  Rob- 
t  Gibbings  that  remind  one  of  the 
ictures  in  coarsely  printed  chap-books, 
he  full  title  is  in  tne  old  vein: 

■A  Mirror  for  Witches,  in  which  is  re- 
Bcted  the  Life,  Machinations  and 
eath  of  Famous  Doll  Bilby,  who  with 

more  than  feminine  perversity,  pre- 
rred  a  Demon  to  a  Mortal  Lover, 
ere  is  also  told  how  and  why  a  Right- 
>us  and  Most  Awfull  JUDGEMENT  be- 
ll her.  destroying  both  Corporeal 
ody  and  Immortal  Soul." 
Doll  was  not  burned  or  hanged:  she 
led  in  prison.  "She  lay  with  her  round 
?es  open  to  the,  ceiling,  and  her  ex- 
ression  was  one  of  peace  and  content," 

t  Goody  Goochey,  who  proved  to  be 
b  woman,  but  a  man,  was  found  half- 
»rangled  in  her  cell:  he  averred  to  his 
ylng  day  that  he  had  seen  "the  scaly 
lack  demon  come  at  him  with  great 
ands  outstretched  to  his  throat,  and 
lat  was  the  last  he  could  really  remem- 
er  until  certain  ones  tumbled  him  out 
ito  the  snow."  He  was  sure  that  a 
reat  concourse  of  "spectrals  and  infer- 
als"  had  filled  the  cell.  Thev  had 
anced,  sung  and  made  much  of  the 
Itch,  praising  her,  encouraging  her,  etc. 
Because  the  man  was  known  lo  be  an 
nposter  (he  had  for  many  years  made 
11  think  him  a  woman)  and"  because  of 
is  swinish,  drunkeri  ways,  many  did 
ot  believe  what  he  said." 


Doll  was  born  of  a  wicked  witch- 
oman  and  a  warlock.  The  two  with 
thcrs  were  burned  at  Mount  Hoel  in 
rittany.  "Black  smoke,  screams  of 
eath,  stench  of  flesh  settled  down  over 
)wn  and  harbor,  causing  sickness  and 
I'en  vomiting."  A  wild  child,  more  ani- 
lal  or  goblin  than  human  being,  would 
ave  followed  her  mother,  but.  Captain 
ared  Bilby,  an  Englishman,  the  owner 
f  a  brig  in  the  harbor,  took  her  in  his 


colony  ai  Mu.ssuchusetts  bay.  He  made 
his  home  a  few  miles  from  Salem.  The 
child  for  days  after  she  was  rescued 
would  scream,  "Le  feu!  Le  feu!"  and 
laugh  horridly.  Had  she  been  to  the 
Black  Ma.ss  with  her  mother  and  sworn 
to  serve  the  Prince  of  Hell?  Bilby  was 
fond  of  Doll.  She  bewitched  him.  "Nor  i 
did  the  affection  which  Bilby  gave'his' 
Doll  ever  seem  like  the  love  which  men 
feel  to  their  children,  but  rather  the 
darker  and  often  unholy  passion  which 
is  evoked  by  mature,  or  almost  mature 
women — a  passion  which  witches,  vhrn 
young  and  comely,  have  often  engen- 
dered with  ferocious  intensity."  Bilby'r, 
wife  Hannah,  a  jealous,  sterile  woman, 
hated  Doll. 


Has  Miss  Forbes  read  a  story  by  Al- 
gernon Blackwood,  of  an  Englishman 
who  passed  a  long  time,  as  he  thought, 
In  a  French  village  where  witches  had 
once  been  burned;  where  his  landlady 
and  her  daughter  dreaded  fire;  where 
at  night  the  villagers  took  the  shape 
ot  cats — the  story  told  by  the  haunted 
traveler  to  John  Silence,  who  found  out 
that  years  before  witches,  had  been 
burned  there?  Not  that  there  is  any 
close  relation  between  Blackwood's  hair- 
raising  story"  and  the  fantastic  novel  by 
Miss  Forbes,  except  the  survival  in 
Doll's  mind  of  scenes  at  the  Sabbat  and 
the  burning. 

As  Doll  grew  up  her  prai;iks  were 
surely  inspired  by  the  Black  Man  whose 
name  was  without  doubt  in  his  book, 
his  Social  Register.  Young  men  fell 
under  ,  her  spell,  as  Mr.  Titus  Thumb, 
who  was  somewhat  surprised  when  see- 
ing an  Indian  riding  Ahab  the  vicious 
bull  he  fired  at  him  with  a  sure  aim, 
but,  lo!  the  savage  was  there  no  more: 
instead  Doll  stood  with  her  hands 
clasped  to  her  heart.  There  was  no 
mark  of  blood  on  her  gray  gown;  not  a 
hole  or  tear  in  it;  yet  when  Doll  next 
wore  it,  there  was  above  the  heart  a 
patch  to  cover  a  hole  no  larger  than 
a  sixpence. 

Doll  cared  for  no  human  lover.  She 
sighed  for  the  Prince  of  Darkness;  not 
alluring  him  to  her  at  first,  she  was  con- 
tented with  one  of  his  retainers.  Could 
Goody  Greene  aid  her  in  her  wooing? 
On  top  of  a  haystack,  at  the  burning 
of  a  barn — Doll  sickened  at  the  smell  of 
swine  caught  in  the  flames — for  she 
could  nx>t  forget  the  holocaust  of  Mount 
Hoel — she  had  strange  talk  with  one  of 
the  fallen  angels.  He  told  her  the  only 
souls  that  suffered  in  hell  were  those 
of  God's  subjects  who  had  angered  him 
and  had  not  promised  to  serve  Satan. 
Her  parents  roamed  happily  in  hell  and 
found  cool  breezes  ther,e.  They  con- 
versed -with  great  princes  and  kings; 
her  mother,  a  kindly  woman,  gave 
water  to  those  who  were  burning  and 
fanned  away  the  smoke.  Was  this  un- 
earthly visitor  a  fiend,  or  a  jocose  pirate 
who  had  shortly  before  escaped  from 
punishment?  And  was  good  Mr.  Zelley, 
who  defended  her  when  she  was  brought 
to  trial,  himself  bewitched? 

Among  the  finest  pages  in  this  wild 
tale  is  the  account  of  the  trial  at  wliich 
Judge  Lollimour  and  Judge  Bride  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants,  Boston,*sat  in 
state,  refresloing  themselves  at  noon 
by  eating  bloaters  and  drinking  rum 
punch  at  the  Black  Moon,  Bride  saying 
to  Lollimour  that  the  miserable  affair 
was  due  to  the  town's  need  of  excite- 
ment, the  jealous  widow  Bilby,  the 
wench  herself  who  in  her  own  ungodly 
way  was  a  pretty  mouse.  At  the  trial 
Mr.  Mather  of  Boston  "prayed  most 
decently,  and  as  if  in  sight  of  God's 
most  awful  throne."  The  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  is  given  in  full.  Doll  was 
questioned.  Asked  to  recite  the  Lord's 
prayer,  she  began,  "Ever  for,  glory  the 
and,  power  the,  kingdom  the,  "  continu-  , 
ing  in  this  backward  order,  though  she. 
did  not  err  in  reciting  until  she  came 
to  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  No 
wonder  Mr.  Zelley  clenched  his  hands 
until  his  Knuckles  went  white.  Goody 
Greene  screamed  to  the  judges  that 
Doll  never  saw  or  talked  with  a  devil. 
"She  saw  my  own  son,  Shadrach;  he 
was  wanted  for  piracy — Heaven  help 
m.e,  I  hid  him  by  day,  but  he  prowled 
by  night." 

Judge  Bride  to  Doll:  "Did  not  your 
conscience  hurt?  Did  you  not  know 
that  you  lived  with  this  strange  lover 
in  .sin?" 

Doll:  "I  begged  him  to  marry  me. 
So  he  did." 

Judse  Bride:  "A  most  virtuous  and 
homely  friend.  And  did  you  find  clerk 
or  magistrate  to  register  your  vows?" 

Doll:  "No,  we  maiTied  ourselves." 

Judge  Bride:  "Ah,  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  but  recently  gave  you  an 
example." 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the 

story? 

"In  those  days  there  were  signs  and 
wonders  that  will  not  come  again.  In 
those  days  God  was  nearer  to  man  than 
He  is  to-day,  and  where  God  is  there 
also  must  be  His  Evil  Opponent— the 
Prince  of  Lies,  for  show  me  Paradise, 
and  there,  around  a  corner,  I  will  show 
you  Hell."   

the  World  Wags: 
,  - '  We're  packing,  and  we're  packing  fast, 


*  laat  u  i^Tinvis  woin;  ' 

'ill'"  for  $200,00(1  because 

son  (luu    .du-r  partaking  of  alcohol  as  1 
a  beverage,  said  alcohol  having  been'- 
poisoned  by  order  of  iho  secretary  of 
the  treasury."  Britannia,  here  we  comei 

HAS  NO  HOBBY, 
SAYS  HAMPDEN 

By  RENA  (iARDNER 
I  If  Polonius  is  right,  and  the  apparel 
oft  proclaims  the  man.  Waller  Hamp- 
den is  in  all  outward  re.spects  a  gentle- 
man of  the  first  rank  and  fashion. 
That  is,  he  wears  a  well-worn  suit  of 
a  tweedish  material,  comfortable  shons, 
inconspicuous  linen  and  necktie,  and 
carries  his  cigarettes  in  a  paper  pack- 
age. They  are  one  of  those  brands 
that  you  walk  a  mile  for. 

He  looks  like  a  country  gentleman, 
except  for  a  general  aura  of  intelli- 
gence. In  fact,  his  appearance  is  in 
all  respects  neat  but  not  gaudy.  As  for 
the  face  that  has  moved  a  thousand 
a.udiences  and  raz'd  the  indifference  of 
Boston  down,  it  is  the  same  face  whose 
play  of  expression  you  watch  breath- 
lessly as  Guido  or  Hamlet— keen,  fine, 
with  thin  mobile  lips,  a  well-formed  ac- 
quiline  nose,  and  humorous  gray  eyes. 

He  has  that  somewhat  di.sconcerting 
air  of  observing  all  the  little  human 
frailties  aand  follies  behind  your  best 
."^icial  manner,  but  kindly,  with  a  large 
lack  of  judgment.    There  is  something 

(  of  sitting  apart  on  a  height  about 
Walter  Hampden,  an  impersonality.  It 
may  accompany  a  constant  association 

I  with  the  mind  of  Shakespeare. 

A  SIMPLE  MAN 

j  The  most  striking  single  thing  about 
Hampden  is  his  simplicity.  You  are 
In  the  presence,  theatrically  speaking, 
ot  Zeus — and  there  are  no  heralds,  nor 
even  a  rose-colored  shade  to  the  light. 
His  dressing  room  wears  a  bleak  air 
of  perfect  efficiency.  Two  straight  and 
Ugly  cane  chairs,  naked  glaring  electric 
bulbs  over  an  orderly  make-up  shelf, 
four  drab  walls  with  the  soft  pastels  of 
Guldo's  costum.es  the  only  spot  of  color. 
Even  the  bright  green-and-white- 
checked  oilcloth  about  the  wash  basin 
he  supplied  himself. 

You  feel  an  impulse  to  send  him  a  gar- 
•tonia,  but  you  know  he'd  never  wear 
It  A  page  boy  in  a  tunic  of  forest 
greea  and  mauve  tights  enters  and 
whispers  "Your  valet?"  hopefully, 
thijilclng  of  frilly  French  maids  and  pet 
MstBkeys  in  the  rooms  of  various  beau- 
tiful divas  or  actresses.  "No,  I  have  no 
valet,  not  even  a  secretai-y.  I  do  every- 
thing myself,"  says    Walter  Hampden. 

ALL  WORK  FOR  THIS  PLAYER 

He  does,  literally,  do  everything  him- 
self. He  duects,  manages,  selects  new 
plays,  chooses  the  actors  and  actresses 
for  his  company,  and  acts  himself,  eight 
performances  each  week.  In  10  years 
he  has  had  but  one  vacation.  When  he 
Is  not  acting  he  is  reading  new  plays, 
for  his  next  season,  or  planning  the 
coming  production.  There  is  never  a 
minute  that  his  mind  is  away  from  the 
theatre.  He  feels  a  constant  .sense  of 
pressure  and  hurry  simply  because  he 
is  so  busy,  but  he  is  never  really  ner- 
vously upset  unless  something  goes 
wrong  on  the  stage  during  a  perform- 
ance. If  the  lights  are  bad,  or  an  ex- 
pected off-stage  noise  horribly  fails  to 
occur,  then  he  feels  very  harried,  and 
ashamed,  and  altogether  upset.  For 
the  rest  of  the  time  his  system  of  all 
work  and  no  play  seems  to  agree  with 
him,  and  certainly  it  has  made  him 
anvthing  but  a  dull  boy.        ,  „  .  ,  , 

Walter  Hampden  really  can  t  thmk  of 
any  outside  interests.  He  hasn't  time 
for  them.  He  is  as  great  a  specialist  as 
a  bacteriologist.  He  never  reads,  and 
rcgiets  that.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "I  ve 
never  read  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
Imagine  that!"  "But,"  he  continues,  "I 
have  read  the  ones  I've  acted  in." 
THE  ONCE  OVER 

He  has  also  read  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  once.  On  that  one  three  montlis' 
vacation  he  took  a  slow  boat  to  Europe, 
and  during  the  eight  days  at  sea  he 
read  every  word  of  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  and  enjoyed  it,  too. 

For  exercise  he  rolls  over  in  bed,  and 
then  rolls  back  again,  or  he  walks  to 
the  theatre  or  from  the  theatre.  And 
in  the  summer  when  he  is  busy  with 
new  plays  and  plans  for  production,  he 
plays  tennis  with  Mrs.  Hampden,  at  his 
home  in  Rldgefield.  Ct.  Or  he  helps 
wash  the  dishes,  for  Walter  Hampden's 
country  estate  is  one  of  those  isolated 
affairs  where  servants  are  but  creatures 
o;  the  moment.  In  the  winters,  when 
Iv?  can,  he  fences.  He  is  very  fond  of 
fencing,  which  accounts  for  a  certain 
realism  in  Cyrano  and  Hamlet. 

His  next  play  will  apparently  offer 
little  opportunity  for  the  foils.  It  is 
based  on  the  story  of  Buddha,  and 
takes  place  a  good  many  years  ago, 
in  India.  Buddha  leaves  his  home  and 
friends,  to  seek  truth  and  knowledge. 
Buddha  also  loves,  and  leaves  his  love. 


,  .,1..  i.,iiripaen  i.s  w  < 
idy — Cyrano  lost  Roxanne,  Hamlet,  I 
.'  lla;  Guido,  Pompilia.  Always  the 
loveliness    of    the    maiden    on    the  1 
Grecian  urn,  that  poignant  beauty  of  I 
the  unattainable.  But  it  doesn't  seem ! 
quite  right  for  Mr.  Hampden,  who  Is 
eminently  fitted  to  -attain  almost  any 
lady.  However,  he  says,  "We  do  but 
play  a  part,"  and  in  so-called  real  life 
he  succeeded  In  marrying  Mrs.  Hamp- 
den, so  there  you  are. 

When  you  .see  a  man  who  has  reached 
the  top  of  his  path  in  life,  whatever  it 
may  be,  you  wonder  whether  he  Is  con- 
tent. If  he  is  the  most  famous  .scientist 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  perhaps 
he  has  always  thought  he  would  have 
made  a  better  soft-shoe  dancer  than 
Jack  Donohue,  or  if  he  is  a  Wall  street 
genius,  there  may  be  a  gnawing  sense 
that  a  second  John  Singer  Sargent  is 
lost  to  the  world.  Walter  Hampden 
has  arrived  at  the  peak.  Although  he 
himself  "does  not  feel  that  he  is  any- 
where in  particular,"  in  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar  he  is  certainly  the  leading 
figure  of  our  stage.  If  he  had  his  life 
over  again  he  would  never  be  an  actor, 
nor  will  he  have  his  son  an  actor. 

He  has.  however,  no  hidden  longing 
to  be  anything  else.  Perhaps,  if  he  were 
to  be  an  artist,  a  musician  would  be  his 
choice  (he  "fools  on  the  cello  a  little," 
now)  but  what  he  really  would  like  to 
be  in  his  next  incarnation,  is  a  shep- 
herd. He  considers  that  sitting  on  a 
warm  rock  in  a  green  field,  playing  a 
pipe  to  little  lambs  and  things,  sounds 
very  attractive.   He'd  like  to  do  a  great 

i  deal  of  lying  down  in  the  pasture,  when 
not  playing  to  the  lambs,  and  possibly 
look  at  the  sky.  In  fact  complete  idle- 
ne.5s  would  sijit  him  admirably. 

"OH,  IT'S  NICE,"  ETC. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  how- 
ever, in  Mr.  Hampden's  opinion,  for 
the  actor's  profession.  The  magnet,  the 
intangible,  fatal  attraction  that  holds 
the  children  of  Thespis,  is  the  fact  that 
they  never  need  get  up  early  in  the 
morning.  This  basic  fact  Mr.  Hampden 
considers  as  far  more  fascinating  than 
applause.  In  fact,  applau.se  and  the 
bowing  an  answer  to  it  make  him  feel 
rather  foolish.  He  is  never  quite  happy 
when  answering  curtain  calls.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  curtain  fell  in  an 
absolute  silence  he'd  feel  .somewhat  like 
Lincoln  after  the  Gettysburg  address. 
Therefore  applause,  though  not  his  rea- 
son for  living,  is  necessary  to  an  actor's 
happiness. 

The  art  of  acting,  Mr,  Hampden  says, 
is  a  difficult  one,  deceptive,  as  it  looks 
so  very  simple.  One  is  always  learn- 
ing, and  can  never  say  "Now  that  is 
finished."  With  each  of  his  plays  one 
that  calls  for  the  most  finished  and 
perfect  expression  of  this  art,  you  might 
imagine  that  Mr.  Hampden  would  long 
for  a  vacation  In  something  glittering 
and  ephemeral,  some  Noel  Cowardish 
piece  of  brilliance. 

But,  "Why  should  I?"  he  says.  "I 
have  bits  of  comedy  in  Shakespeare, 
and  I  love  them.  There  is  a  light  scene 
in  Caponsacchi  and  I  love  doing  it. 

As  for  any  lowering  of  his  standard 
of  taste,  playing  about  in  the  middle 
reaches  of  the  drama,  that  does  not 
even  occur  to  Mr.  Hampden,  Shake- 
speare is  his  enthusiasm — "the  only 
dramatist  worth  giving,"  Even  If  he 
hasn't  read  all  the  plays,  for  those  he 
has  read  he  knows  every  phrase,  under- 
stands each  word.  "But  my  problem  Is 
not  to  know  the  Shakespearian  play 
myself,  but  to  make  the  pubhc  know 
it,  to  make  it  clear  to  every  one  in  the 
audience."  "Do  you  like  Hamlet?' 
continues  Mr.  Hampden,  and  on  lecelv- 
inf  an  aflarmative.  "So  do  I.  And  you 
and  I  are  in  the  minority,  unfortu- 
nately today  we  are  in  the  minority. 
But  for  those  who  like  Hamlet,  on 
Saturday  they  will  see  more  Hamlet 
than  they  have  ever  seen.  We  are  play- 
[  ing  almost  an  uncut  version." 

To  use  an  overworked  and  sadly  mis- 
applied word,  Mr.  Hampden  leaves  an 
Impression  of  "culture,"  a  quality  apart 
from  education.  He  has  learned  enough 
to  realize  that  he  knows  very  httle.  He 
would  be  at  a  loss  in  the  presence  of 
H.  L.  Mencken,  and  undoubtedly  would 
be  constantly  saving  "I  never  heard  of 
him,"  or  "I'm  sorry  to  say  I  never  read 
it."  But  if  he  should  be  moved  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  all  conversation  would 
cea.se  while  he  spoke. 

As  for  education,  Mr.  Hampden  has 
that.  too.  He  is  not  only  a  Harvard 
graduate,  but  a  Wellesley  girl,  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  class  of  1926.  In 
fact,  he  beat  out  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  the  position. 


'THE  DRAG  NET' AT 
THE  METROPOLITAN 

"The  Drag  Net,"  a  film  melodrama 
starring  George  Bancroft  from  an  origi- 
nal story  written  for  the  screen  by 
Oliver  H.  P.  Garrett,  directed  by  Josef 
von  Sternberg,  is  presented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  follow- 
in;;  cast-   
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Wilii.ini  I'owell 

;:(rlt-i»  MiifDopal'l 

.  .  .Irfflie  t'enton 


I  Two-Giin  Nolaii 
Papn^r  l''v<nk 
••Giibhv"  f^lnvp 
Piih.pr  D:aveoii 

.  Shakfsppare   

The  idea  of  having  '  The  Drag  Net"  i 
dug  up  bv  future  generations  and  shown  ] 
to  an  astonished  public  with  perhaps  , 
the  conviction  that  the  newspaper  man  i 
who  wrote  it  knew  all  about  the  way  | 
the  best  crooks  lived,  is  a  Dit  .startling. 
Perhaps  our  children's  grandchildren 
will  approve  of  the  rather  novel  .nethod  < 
the  host  used  in  silencin-  an  over- 
talkative  guest.     He   took   him  away 
from  the  dinner  table  and  shot  hmi.  j 
There  may  be  other  things  which  will  j 
give  a  good  impression  of  our  sense 
and  taste  and  according  to  this  latest 
"Underworld,"    night    clubs    are  still 
peopled  with  desperate  characters.  1 
.    The  last  scene  in  Hamlet  had  better 
look  to  its  laurels.  The  movies  are  put- 
ting it  all  over  that  rather  mild  display  | 
of  emotion,  sword-play  and  poison. 

Director  Von  Sternberg  is  master  of 
the  situation.  With  most  of  the  ."^ame 
characters  and  business  which  helped , 
to  make  him  in  "Underworld"  he,  once  1 
again,  keeps  his  drama  at  white  heat,  j 
George  Bancroft  molds  his  virile  accom-  ] 
plishments  to  the  form  of  a  detecxive 
captain  whose  business  it  is  to  round 
up  the  gang  headed  by  the  elegant  Will- 
iam Powell. 

In  the  work  in  which  they  have  been 
specialized,  these  two  players  have  no 
equals  on  the  screen.  It  takes  no  m^an 
talent  to  kill  and  be  killed  every  frw 
months  and  always  do  it  with  zest  and 
com'iction.  Evelyn  Brent  is  as  calmly 
practical  as  ever— in  startling  costumes 
and  with  a  strong  will  all  of  her  own. 

There  is  a  lack  of  story  material  m 
this  film  which  is  not  missed  because 
'  of  the  players  and  the  directors.  It  is 
'incredible  stuff  which  holds  one  spell- 
bound. .  „ 

The  revue  this  week  is  "Sunny  Skies 
featuring  Gene  Rodemich  and  his  band. 

TRY-OUT  THEATRr 


Will  Open  Spring  Season  in 
Wellesley  May  29 


The  first  play  on  the  spring  season 
program  of  the  Try-Out  Theatre,  Wel- 
lesley, will  be  Noel  Coward's  "The  Rat 
Trap,"  scheduled  for  presentation  on 
Tuesday  evening.  May  29.  • 

The  purpose  of  the  Try-Out  Theatre 
is  to  produce  new  plays  that  hereto- 
fore have  never  been  set  on  any  stage, 
plays  which,  so  far  as  is  possible,  have 
oeen  written  by  American  playwrights. 
Also,  the  Try-Out  Theatre  wishes  to 
sponsor  exhibitions  of  art  by  local  ar- 
tists and  to  give  recitals  of  music,  po- 
etry, and  the  dance.  A  full  week  of  ac- 
tivity at  the  theatre  was  well  received 
last  fall.  i 

The  second  concert  ol  the  spring  sea- 
son takes  place  today.  Soloists  of  the' 
Harvard  Glee  Club  will  sing.  Special; 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  music  of, 
Harvard's  young  composer,  Clair  T.I 
Leonard.  Mi.ss  Katherine  Warren,  a 
graduate  of  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  and  a 
member  of  the  company  of  the  Rep- 
ertory Theatre  of  Boston  will  read.  ( 

"The  Rat  Trap,"  will  be  given  on 
three  successive  evenings,  May  29,  May 
30  and  May  31.  It  will  then  be  given 
on  alternate  evenings,  the  odd  dates  be- 
ing devoted  to  the  presentation  of  a 
.series  of  one-act  plays,  with  concerts 
occasionally  interspersed. 

All  the  artists  appearing  at  the  Try-' 
Out  Theatre  will  give  their  services 
without  charge. 

The  directors  of  the  theatre  are  Ju-: 
dith  Elder,  Katherine  Warren  and' 
Leighton  Rollins.  The  manager  is  Rob- 
ert Cass.  The  guarantors  are  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hewson  Baltzell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Curtis  Beebe.  Mr.  and 
j  Airs.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Miss  Helen 
1  Temple  Cooke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  H. 
j  Curtiss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee  Hig- 
ginson  II,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E. 
Huntington,  Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham,  Mr. 
I  and  Mrs.  O.  N.  Purdy.  Jr..  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
L.  Rollins,  Daniel  Sargent,  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 


THE  LECTURER  AT  THE  CLUB 

!For  As  the  World  Wajs) 

The  lady  who  lectures  the  ladies  today 
I  Is  reading  Miss  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
!  lay— 

The  poetess  of  kitchen  geranium  pot>R, 
Of  father's  old  trousers  and  lots  and 
lots 

love  and  naughtiness  set  into  son- 
nets I 

•ng  prickly  verses  that  sting  you 
like  hornets.  I 
classical,  homely,  dramatic  to-  ' 
■ -Micr, 


And  whether  the  poetry  club  likes  it, 

or  whether 
It  says  to  itself,  'Tor  goodness'  sakes, 

dear, 

How  very  much  weaker  than  William 

Shakespeare!" 
Still  it  will  be  found  that  the  lady  s  new 

verse 

Is  classical,  homely,  dramatic  and  terse. 

MARSHALL  SCHACHT. 

"The    Oxford    Book    of  American 
Verse,"  chosen  and  edited  by  Bliss  Car-  j 
man,  has  been  reviewed  by  an  astonish-  i 
ing  contribfrtor  to  the  Literary  Supple- 
ment of  the  London  Times.   Let  us  ex- 
amine the  gentleman's    bumps.    His  | 
treatment  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Is  enough  ! 
—more  than  enough.    "Poetically  he  is  j 
I  the  inferior  even  of  Longfellow    .   .   .  i 
I  Nature  is  completely  absent  from  his 
'  vrork   ...   He  had  no  roots,  and  he 
I  withered  away  '.   .   .   The  power  to 
I  endure,  that  was  not  in  Poe.   He  gave 
a  new  shudder  to  fiction,  but  not  a  new 
beauty  to  poetry." 

Compare  this  comment  with  the  opin- 
ion of  William  Ernest  Henley,  a  poet 
h'tnself  of  no  mean  order,  and  a  mas- 
ter of  criticism.  This  criticism  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  preface  to  his  anthology 
of  "English  Lyrics:  Chaucer  to  Poe." 
'  "After  Keats  there  is  no  fresh  note, 
until  we  hear  from  over  the  Atlantic, 
the  artful,  subtle.  Irresistible  song  of 
Poe-  th5  New  Music  which  none  that 
has  heard  it  can  forget,  and  which,  if 
you  listen  for  it,  you  will  catch  in  much 
of  the  melody  that  has  since  found  ut- 
terance since  Mr.  Swinburne,  working 
after  Ba.udelaire,  shocked  and  enchanted 
the  world  with  his  First  Series  of  'Poems 
and  Ballads.' "   

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  would  be  glad 
to  receive  a  list  of  the  men  who  mar- 
ried snake  charmers  of  circus  side  shows 
ai:d  dime  museums;  also  the  name  of 
the'  Two-Headed  Nightingale's  husband, 
with  short  biographical  sketches  if  pos- 
sible. He  will  give  credit  in  his  colossal 
work,  "Man  as  a  Political  and  Social 
Beast,"  to  those  furnishing  any  infor- 
mation. 

"Looker  On"  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  j 
(London) :  "The  other  day  I  saw  an  old 
lady  pick  up  a  piece  of  coal,  put  it  to 
her  lips  and  place  it  carefully  In  hei- 1 
handbag.  'When  I  got  home  an  au- 
thority informed  me  that  this  was  for 
luck,  and  I  discovered  that  there  are 
people  who  keep  pieces  of  coal  perma-j 
nently  about  their  persons.  If  coal  isi 
lucky,  mav-blossom,  which  is  now  out,i 
is  unlucky,  and  strong  men  shudder 
when  their  innocent  children  bring 
spravs  into  the  house.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  disconcerting  to  stu- 
dents of  this  sort  of  thing  that  some 
superstitions  are  dying  out.  One  no 
longer  sees  children  making  a  cross  on 
the  toe  of  the  boot  on  meeting  a  white 
horse.  We  shall  soon  have  to  think  of 
a  Superstition  Survival  Society." 


MR.  AND  MRS.  SKAT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  station  SPAT.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Skat  are  sitting  in  their  respective  cor- 
ners of  the  domestic  prize  ring.  We 
will  have  the  orchestra  supply  at- 
mosphere by  playing  the  "Battle  Hymn 
of  thfe  Republic." 

"John,  when  we  die,  where  are  we 
going  to  be  buried?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Gettysburg  or 
somewhere."  . 

"No  more  of  that,  I  am  serious.  My 
folks  have  a  lovely  large  lot  at  Gulls- 
ville,  on  the  Maine  coast.  The  view  is 
lovely — it  overlooks  the  ocean." 

"What  odds  does  the  view  make?  We 
ain't  going  to  see  it." 
'    "Oh,  I  know,  but  it's  the  thought. 

"You  won't  be  thinking,  will  you? 
Besides  me  buried  next  to  your  mother, 
nothing  doing.  We  didn't  speak  for  10 
years. 

"It  was  all  y<mr  fault. 

"Of  course,  of  course,  it  always  is — 
not.  Besides,  why  not  be  buried  m  my 
family  lot  in  Bassville?" 

"Who.  me?  Don't  make  me  laugh.  It 
is  swampy  and  damp,  rheumatism  and 
everything."  ,  „ 

"What  do  vou  think,  you  would  be 
going  there  to  live?  Besides  all  these 
places  are  so  peaceful  we  would  both  be 
homesick.  Cut  it  out,  about  graveyards,, 
and  let's  go  to  the  movies." 

Exit  march  by  orchestra.  Pea«e  at 
Last."  JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

ONE  EDISON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tom  Edison  never  worked  at  109 
State  street.  He  blew  into  83  State] 
sti-eet  one  December  day,  wearing  a 
straw  hat.  The  boys  thought  him  a 
fine  subject  .for  some  fun,  so  they  sat 
him  down  at  my  old  wire  and  put  a 
hi'.ge  pile  of  blanks  under   his  nose, 

ilrd  up  New  York  on  another- -Wire: 


Vv. 


1. 


The  production  of  "Caponsacchi,"  the  stage  settings  and  stage  business, 
and  the  performance  were  more  striking  than  the  play  itself.  One  expects  W  ^ 
Improbabilities  in  melodrama,  but  they  should  not  be  too  glaring.  Take,  for 
Instance,  the  scene  beneath  Pompilia's  chamber  window  in  Guide's  hou.se. 


The  scoundrel  has  laid  a  trap  for  the  priest,  and  gloats  over  the  revenge  to,  0,  fsffi' 
come.  His  men  are  ready.  What  does  he  do?  He  enters  the  house.  Capon-' 
sacchi  and  Conti  come  beneath  the  window.  There  is  talk  loud  enough  toil*"''''* 
awaken  the  inmates.  The  wife  and  the  priest  plan  her  deliverance  after  an 
interchange  of  compliments.  Where  are  Guido  and  his  men?  There  is  no  in-" 
lerruption,  much  less  a  scene  of  attempted  murder. 


An  esl 
ins  is™ 
[envy  ^' ' 


^e  centenary  of  Ibsen's  birth  has  called  forth  many  critical  essays  ill 
the  European  press.  Perhaps  the  most  appreciative  were  those  published  in 
Paris,  where  for  several  years  Ibsen  and  his  plays  were  scorned,  held  up  ttf 
ridicule.  More  than  one  critic  deplored  the  fact  that  a  Scandinavian  fog  ha^ 
chilled  and  darkened  the  Parisian  theatres  to  which  courageous  manager*' 
had  welcomed  the  Norwegian.  The  government  of  Norway  has  i-ssued  Ibsen 
postage  stamps  in  honor  of  its  great  dramatist.  In  Boston  last  week  we  were 
fortunate  in  seeing  two  of  his  plays,  "Hedda  Gabler,"  in  which  Miss  Le  Galli- 
enne  gave  an  admirable  portrayal  of  the  detestable  heroine;  the  "Enemy  of 
the  People,"  with  Mr.  Hampden  as  Dr.  Stockmann. 


'  ''tCllKtfS' 


What  sort  of  a  woman  was  Ibsen's  wife?  This  is  a  pertinent  question, 
when  the  character  of  his  respective  heroines  is  taken  inttf"  consideration. 
A  contributor  to  a  Paris  journal  says  that  she  was  authoritative,  tree  from 
vanity,  disliking  publicity,  little  known,  not  caring  to  tie  known.  In  the  years 
of  Ibsen's  poverty,  she  cooked  for  him,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  his 
death.  Even  when  they  were  in  comfortable  circumstances  she  was  thrifty, 
always  traveling  third  class.  She  never  shared  in  honors  paid  him.  When 
his  70th  year  was  celebrated  she  refused  to  attend  a  gala  performance  and 
■would  not  appear  on  the  balcony  with  him  in  response  to  the  acclamations 
of  the  crowd.  Crippled  by  rheumatism,  she  kept  the  house  for  14  year«:. 
"I  lived  so  much  in  the  air  when  I  was  young,"  she  said,  "I  do  not  need  it 
now."  Unable  to  visit  her  husband's  tomb,  she  awaited  calmly  the  end. 
Never  having  passed  a  day  in  bed,  she  wished  to  die  upright;  she  died  at  the 
age  of  78,  seated  in  an  arm  chair.  She  took  pride  in  having,  at  the  risk 
of  making  many  enemies  for  herself,  kept  away  all  those  who  would  have 
taken  up  uselessly  her  husband's  time  and  prevented  him  from  working 
"Does  she  not  also,  this  woman  who  voluntarily  effaced  herself,  deserve 
remembrance  in  these  days  of  commemoration?" 


A  strange  story  about  Ibsen  is  told  in  the  German  newspapers.  He  lived 
for  some  years  at  Munich  where  he  took  daily  his  afternoon  coffee  at  the 
Cafe  Maximilian.  Visitors  went  there  to  see  him.  Once  he  took  a  holiday 
of  six  weeks.  During  his  absence  the  cafe  was  less  frequented.  The  de- 
spondent landlord  had  an  idea.  He  engaged  an  actor  to  make  himself  up  as 
Ibsen— white  whiskers,  gold  spectacles,  old-fashioned  clothes— to  sit  in  Ibsen's 
corner,  drink  coffee  and  read  the  Norwegian  newspapers.  Again  the  cafe 
was  crowded.  As  the  story  goes,  Ibsen  returned  in  time  to  see  his  double, 
who  rose  from  his  seat  undisturbed  and  left  the  room. 

Now  comes  a  more  incredible  .^^tory.  This  actor,  rejoicing  in  his  success 
as  an  impersonator  of  the  dramatist,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  appear  before 
the  curtain  at  the  end  of  a  play  by  Ibsen,  as  "the  author";  and  not  discour- 
*%ed  by  Ibsen's  death,  he  played  this  joke  for  many  years  afterwards. 


Stories  are  now  told  of  M.  de  Curel,  the  leading  French  dramatist,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  his  habit  to  visit  circuses  and  moving  pic- 
ture houses  to  lose  himself  in  the  crowd.  He  said  to  a  friend,  "It  helps  me 
in  my  work.  Spectacular  revues  aid  me  more  than  anything  else  in  ar- 
ranging my  ideas."  Edouard  Schneider  was  in  Switzerland  in  1917  to  visif 
Carl  Spitteler,  the  poet  and  essayist.  Curel  was  in  the  house.  A  room  had 
been  given  to  him  for  writing;  it  was  adjoining  the  one  in  which  the  poet's' 
daughters  played  the  piano,  for  Curel  liked  to  work  in  noisy  surroundings 
and  music  was  to  him  a  stimulant.  The  father  was  driven  frantic  by<= 
his  girls  practising  their  exercises,  but  Curel,  joyful,  would  shout  to  them:" 
"I^ouder!  Louder!  Pound  morel    More  force!" 

Professor  Strnad  of  Vienna  wishes  Reinhardt  to  produce  a  modern 
version  of  "Don  Giovanni."  Purists  should  not  object  because  "Mozart 
does  not  mention  any  definite  date  or  time  in  his  opera."  True;  probably 
he  could  not  find  appropriate  music  for  it-  While  Don  Giovanni  is  singing 
the  "champagne"  air,  Leporello,  his  valet,  will  be  putting  him  into  evenins 
dress.  At  the  supper  for  the  Statue,  Don  Giovanni  will  wear  a  smoking 
jacket;  the  ladies  will  dress  sumptuously  in  the  modern  manner,  exposing 
arms,  backs  and  legs. 
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We  read  that  Professor  Strnad  is  "one  of  the  most  original  artists  in 
Vienna."  Perhaps  he  has  a  scheme  for  a  modernized  "Tristan  and  Isolde. ' 

This  reminds  us  that  somebody  in  New  York  objected  to  dressing  the 
men  and  women  of  "Hedda  Gabler"  in  the  costumes  of  today.  Why  not? 
They  are  men  and  women  of  any  period.  Besides,  the  costumes  of  1928  well 
became  Miss  Le  Gallienne. 


"Social"  differences  between  theatre  and  cinema  are  discussed  in  Lon- 
don. Some  think  cloakroom  fees  suffer  in  the  cinemas  because  clothes  do 
not  matter  in  a  hall  where  they  cannot  be  seen.  "Opera  glasses,  too,  can 
hardly  be  in  request;  was  it  not  'Punch'  who  described  as  a  'gourmand'  the 
man  watching  a  close-up  of  the  heroine  through  opera-glasses?  And  who 
wants  programs  of  a  film  which  is  all  too  self-explanatory.  As  for  chocolates, 
the  cinema-goer's  appetite  is  probably  larger  than  the  theatre-goer's,  but 
there  is  not  the  same  social  pressure  to  eat  them  out  of  a  decorative  and 
unnecessary  box.  In  all  ways,  it  will  be  seen,  the  film  makes  for  sim- 
plicity of  life." 

Boston  is,  indeed,  off  the'  map  as  far  as  visiting  theatrical  companies 
are  concerned.  London  saw  "The  Show  Boat"  on  May  3.  When  will  Bos- 
tonians  see  it  in  their  own  city? 
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Mr.  James  A'a-  'C  lom.a  ilie  trllmu  m  Uir  ,  <'•'     .1  ''i'""  '  • 

tnr  whole  pith  and  essence  of  the  play  was  the  story,  it  was  ciistressmg 
sec  the  story  frittered  away.  "You  were  left  to  gue.ss  at  the  main  struc- 
re  of  the  tale  while  attention  was  locussed  upon  the  unimportant  and 
essential.  The  result  was  rather  like  living  in  a  house  which  Ls  complete 
th  sun-blinds,  flower-boxes  and  ornamental  door-knocker,  but  lacks  stairs 
id  a  roof  .  .  .  It  is  typical  of  the  piece  that  Mr.  Rphr.son,  magnificent 
tor  exquisite  singer  and  a  man  cut  out  in  such  pattern  as  Michael  Angelo 
igh't  have  designed,  should  be  given  nothing  whatever  to  do  except  dodder 
)OUt  with  a  duster." 

An  exhibition  of  autographed  pictures  of  famous  contemporary  musi- 
lans  is  on  view  at  the  Boston  Public  Libriiry.  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
enry  Y  Porter  of  Boston.  The  collection,  which  embraces  over  300  auto- 
aphed  pictures,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind.  It  include.s  composers, 
chestral  conductors,  jazz  orchestra  conductors,  bandmasters,  orchestral 
•oups  instrumental  ensembles  and  artists  well  known  throuah  the  oper- 
tic  and  concert  platform,  phonograph  and  radio.  Pianists,  organists, 
rpists  and  choral  groups  of  international  fame  are  all  represented.  In 
Idrtion  to  the  autographed  pictures  there  are  many  pictures  or  artists 
t  the  past,  unautographed.   The  exhibition  will  last  through  June  3. 

I  am  certain  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  revival  of  all  Intellectual 
fe  In  this  country.  Our  theatre  will  ascend  again  to  glory  when  the  revival 
jmes  and  one  of  the  proudest  pleasures  I  shall  then  enjoy— for  I  mmt  live 
J  see  the  revival  in  full  force— will  be  the  spectacle  of  the  ex-counter  junip- 
rs  and  lard-merchants  and  marine-store  dealers  who  now  govern  our 
heatre  selling  matches  in  the  streets.-St.  John  Ervine  in  the  Observer 
London) . 

Cyril  Scott  who,  when  he  visited  Boston,  told  an  astonished  hostess  com- 
.Umenting  him  on  his  music,  that  ne  was  only  a  tube  through  which  passinfi 
piritual  messages  turned  into  music,  is  now  quoted  as  saymg:  "At  one  time 
nusic  was  an  art;  it  has  now  become  a  vice."  This  would  not  matter  so 
nuch  he  added,  it  it  could  be  seen  and  not  heard:  but  there  is  no  way  of 
>scaping  it,  except,  perhaps,  in  Parliament  and  the  law  courts  "Uhi  e 
.dminng  gramophones  and  wireless,  he  did  not  equally  admire  the  people 
vho  used  them.  Gramophones  and  wireless  have,become  habits  instead  ot 
pleasures." 


Where  do  producers  of  revues  and  musical  comedies  find  .so  many 
bhanelv  girls  for  their  chorus,  is  a  questi-on  often  asked.  It  was  put  to  the 
late  George  Edwardes  of  the  Gaiety.  He  used  to  say  that  his  best  recruitin- 
.round  was  the  West  end  shops  of  London.  He  begged  women  he  knew 
when  they  were  out  shopping  to  keep  their  eyes  open  for  girls  of  outstanding- 
Jnpearance  or  figure.  "It  does  not  matter  a  fig,"  he  declared,  "whether  they 
S^Hlng  or  dance  or  not.  So  long  as  they  look  wel^  and  know  how  to  wear 
V      clothes,  I'll  see  they  are  taught  the  rest," 


sked  them  to  put  their  fastest  sender 
n  No.  1  and  rush  Che  stuff  like  light- 
ing. Theri  they  gathered  round  to 
atch  the  fun.  Tom  was  riot  worried 
bit.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  so 
he  New  York  man,  not  getting  any 
reaks.  asked:  "Are  you  there?"  Tom's 
eply  was:  "Try  the  other  foot." 
Tom  was  a  beautiful  penman.  It  was 
mystery  how  he  could  write  that  way 
t  high  speed.  Finally  it  was  found  out 
hat  the  faster  the  sending,  the  finer 
16  wrote — that  is,  the  smaller.  He  was 
wonderful  operator.  I  had  gone  into 
he  hat  business.  One  day  I  sold  him  a 
ilk  hat.  I  asked  him  years  afterward 
f  he  remembered  it.  but  he  couldn't 
ecall  the  hat.  I  had  expected  to  find 
lim  wearing  it.  He  was  never  partic- 
ilar  about  his  apparel. 

OLD  TELEGRAPHER. 


nalist.  who  barely" maae  a  uvmg,  lui, 
though  he  was  loved  in  Amsterdam, 
there  was  a  small  public  for  his  writ- 
ings. The  Dutch  in  1900,  when  "The 
Good  Hope"  was  written,  "had  not 
dropped  the  ancestral  habit  of  wasting 
90  per  cent,  of  their  energy  upon 
theological  controversies."  When  Heijer- 
mans  died  of  a  "long  and  terrible"  sick- 
ness he  was  distressed  about  the  future 
of  his  family. 

Ellen  Terry,  by  the  way,  was  not  the 
first  to  take  the  part  of  Kniertje  in 
the  translation  by  Miss  Christopher  St. 
John  of  "Op  Hoop  van  Zegen."  The 
first  performance  in  London  was  by  the 
Stage  Society  on  April  27,  1903.  Rosina 
Fihppi  played  Kniertje;  Granville 
Barker,  the  justifiably  cowardly  Barend; 
Margaret  Halston,  Jo. 

When  the  play  was  revived,  not  for 
the  first  time,  in  1912,  the  Referee  said 
that  in  all  the  12  years  since  the  play 
was  written,  no  puWic-spirited  Dutch- 
man had  enforced  its  lesson.  "Ap- 
parently the  Dutch  smackowner  can  still 
send  men  to  their  death  in  his  over- 
insured  coffin-ships  and  patched-up 
sieves  of  boats.  Surely  the  struggle  be- 
tween man  and  the  ocean  is  unequal . 
enough  .  .  .  without,  the  greed  of 
human  sharks  being  ilung  into  the 
wrong  side  of  the  balance." 

Nearly  25  years  before  the  writing  of 
"The  Good  Hope,"  Samuel  PlimsoU 
had  dealt  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  question  of  heavily  insured 
"cofUn-ships,"  with  the  result  that  the 
merchant  shipping  act  was  passed  in 
1876.  The  compulsory  load-line  is 
still  known  as  the  plimsoll  mark. 

Mr.  Lucien  Price  of  Williamstown 
saw  "The  Good  Hope"  at  the  HoUls 
Street  Theatre  last  week.  He  writes  to 
us  as  follows: 

"Twenty-one  years  ago  it  ('The  Good 
Hope')  was  being  played  in  the  self- 
same theatre,  with  Ellen  Terry  as  the 
old  widow  of  the  fisherman,  and 
Suzanne  Sheldon  as  the  peasant  girl. 
Seeing  it  then,  I  did  not  remember 
ever  to  have  been  so  moved  by  a  play." 
It  set  Mr.  Price  "exploring  the  wharves 
of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  and  the  fish- 
ing ports  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  to 
learn  whether  such  tragic  and'  heroic 
lives  of  seafarers  existed  on  our  own 
coast,  and  I  quickly  discovered  that 
they  did.  Curious  to  see  how  the  plaV 
would  sound  after  21  years,  I  found 
that  it  makes  a  dozen  points  to  every 
one  that,  as  a  boy.  I  was  able  to  get_ 
What  is  more,  hardly  an  incident  in  it 

,  .        „  u,.iiorman=  1  but  could  be  duplicated  by  what  I  have 

formation  about  Herman  Heijermans,  ,  ^       ^-^^  jj         seafarers  of  oui* 

the  Dutch  dramatist,  whose  tragic  play      ^        ^     q  tj^gse  related  how 

'•'^''^?,°°i^°F^^        ^vf'MiltT.r«f  he  and  his  mates  were  told  by  a  ship- 

the  HolUs  Street  Theatre  by  Miss  Le  Gal-  ^^^^^"^  .^Ve  rUk  our  ships.    All  you 

licnnc.  ^  i.    i.-  risk  is  vour  lives  * 

Heijermans  wrote  novels,  detective  -xhis  is  so  close  to  life  that  the  dram- 
str^ries,  as^well  as  plays;  a  hack  jour-  ••    -  -•  — 


the  World  Wags : 
In  the  barber  shop  Saturday  morning 
■he  fella  in  the  chair  next  to  me  sud- 
Jenlv  emitted  a  howl  and  shouted: 
Wow!  but  that  towel's  hot!"  And  the 
3avber  calmly  replied:  "Yes.  that'si  why 
[  couldn't  "hold  it;  I  had  to  drop  itl«;ome 
Dlace."  JAZBO. 

C.  S.  P.  of  Brockton,  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  ornithology,  sends  us  these 
lines:  . 
I  like  to  lie  when  the  day  is  done, 
At  rase  in  the  hammock's  pleasant 
hollows. 

And  Idlv  mark  how  one  by  one 
The  chimney  swallows  the  chimney- 
swallows. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAT 

Georges  de  la  Fouchardiere  with 
other  pupils  at  school  in  Paris  was 
a.'iked  to  write  in  Latin  a  theme  on  old 
aie.  'He  thought  of  nothing  better 
than  to  copy  two  pages  of  Cicerote  "De 
Senectute,"  and,  knowing  that  Cicero  1 
was  regarded  as  an  able  writer,  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  highest  mark.  He 
was  awarded  the  sixth  in  order.  His 
tracher  in  rhetoric  was  Rene  Doum:c, 
who  long  afterwards  won  a  reputation 
p.s  a  critic  and  entered  the  French 
Arndemy.  Remy  de  Gourmont  in  a  sav- 
agp  article  described  hion  as  "a  poor 
fallow  who  revenges  himsWf  as  best  he 
can  for  his  lack  of  creative  imagination 
pud  incapability  of  writing  anything  ex- 
.  cept  confused  and  prolix  bibliographies." 

Letters  have  been  received  askmg  in- 


II  J.  liave  uvea  wun  ana  iin.- 
mately  known  all  the  people  in  It.  There 
are  speeches,  such  as  the  old  fisherman's 
by  the  cottage  Are  on  the  night  of  the 
storm,  which  I  do  not  believe  could  be 
made  up.  They  require  years  of  back- 
groimd-expericnce  to  have  been  formu- 
lated, and  I  think  Heijermans  must 
have  heard  them  on  some  deck  or  wharf 
and  set  them  down  verbatim.  Such 
work  makes  even  Ibsen  seem  pallid  and 
literary.  Besides,  Ibsen's  view  of  his 
fellow-man  was  mostly  one  of  cold  con- 
tempt. Heijermans  loves  his  fellows  and 
takes  their  part  with  white-hot  passion. 
When  it  comes  to  the  last  act  of  'The 
Good  Hope,'  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  capitalism  attacked  with 
such  concentrated  ferocity.  He  docs 
not  seem  to  miss  a  possible  point  that 
can  be  scored,  and  the  object  of  his 
scorn  seems  positively  to  writhe  and 
shrivel,  which  may  explain  why  the 
London  reviews  of  the  play  in  pre-war 
days  used  to  be  so  gingerly.  There  Is  a 
depth  of  passion  and  sincerity  in  this 
work  which  surprises  an  answering  sin- 
cerity out  of  the  listener. 

"It  was  interesting  to  read  the  re- 
views of  the  play  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Every  reviewer  wrote  better  than  usual. 
There  is  one  remarkable  feat  in  the  per- 
formance which,  however,  they  did  not 
accent  and  that  is  Mr.  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy's playing  of  the  boy  who  was 
afraid  to  go  to  sea.  The  youngster  who 
played  this  part  with  Miss  Terry  made 
it  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  sheer  physical 
cowardice."  Mr.  McCarthy  gives  this 
scene  a  tragic  dignity,  he  shows  a  fear 
that  is  not  ignoble.  The  thing  is  some- 
how spiritualized:  it  is  the  horror  of  a 
line  nature  at  being  destroyed  by  coarser 
ones,  and,  as  such,  is  a  horror  which 
lies  close  to  the  very  heart  of  tragedy; 
and  one  suspects  that  the  reason  this 
spirited  young  actor  can  give  such  a 
moving  exhibition  of  fear  is  because 
there  is  so  little  of  it  in  his  make-up." 

Surely  Mr.  Price  did  not  read  all  the 
London  reviews,  or  he  would  not  have 
characterized  them  as  "gingerly."  Those 
published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Nov.  4,  1912,  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the 
same  date,  also  of  April  28,  1903,  the 
Referee  of  Nov.  10,  1912,  were  long  and 
fully  appreciative  of  the  tragic  power 
of  the  play.  H.  M.  Walbrook  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  found  Miss  Terry's  por- 
trayal of  Kniertje  entirely  inadequate 
and  attacked  it  violently.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said  of  Granville  Barker,  who 
took  the  part  of  Barend  in  1903:  "An 
exceedingly  vivid  study  of  cowardice 
carried  out  with  an  appealing  effect 
almost  too  much  for  our  nerves."  Did 
the  dramatist  intend  that  Barend  should 
show  a  naturally  "fine  nature"? 

  [ 

"Lucio"  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  [ 
wrote  these  verses  apropos  of  Henry  [ 
Ford  sailing  for  this  country:  i 

AN  APT  SOBRIQUET  [ 

"Traveling  in  the  names  of  Mr.  and  j- 
Mrs.   John  Robinson,   Mr.   and  Mrs;  I" 
Henry  Ford  sailed  home  in  the  White 
Star  liner  Majestic." — News  item. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  left  us; 

Mr.  Robinson,  our  John, 
Has  deliberately  bereft  us 

Of  his  presence  and  is  gone! 
XJ.  S.  A.  and  things  domestic 

Must  have  called  him  from  our  group,  ' 
So  he  booked  by  the  Majestic 
And  has  simply  "flew  the  coop."* 

"Like  the  snowfall  in  the  river" 

(Which  is  Burns,  I  ought  to  say), 
Or  the  earliest  sort  of  flivver, 
He  has  vanished  clean  away: 
Which  is  not  miusual  hearing  > 
In  the  case  of  Master  John,  f 
For  the  art  of  disappearing 
Was  an  art  at  which  he  shone. 

SkUIed  reporters  sought  him  daily  ' 

Every  instant  of  his  triph— 
Unperturbed  and  even  gaily 

He  could  give  them  all  the  slip;  j 
So  this  tribute  one  may  pay  to 

Mr.  Robinson,  our  John — 
Ere  one  could  say  "Jack  Robinson" 
Jack  Robinson  had  gone! 
*"Plew  the  coop"— elegant  American- 
ism, inserted  out  of  compliment  to  Mr. 
John  Robinson's  home  country,  and , 
signifying  a  sudden  departure  from  any 
place  or  dweUing  without  formal  notice 
or  leave-taking. 


Art,  like  morality,  consists  in  drawing  ' 
the  line  somewhere. — G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Young  folks  want  a  positive  religion, ' 
and  are  not  much  interested  in  most ' 
of  the  Ten  Commandments. — The  Rev. , 
M.  E.  Aubrey. 

I  have  never  expected  the  millennium 
as  a  result  of  the  women's  vote. — Mrs. 
Philip  Snowden. 

Lord  Aylesford,  stopped  by  a  police- 
man inquisitive  about  his  motor  speed, 
observed:  "I  hope  I  get  my  photograph 
into  the  papers  for  this!"  It  is  a 
humble  ambition,  and  easUy  achieved — 
if  he  is  not  particular  as  to  his  com- 
pany/—'The  Observvr. 


SOCIETY  SEES 
i  BOXING  BOUTS 

By  RENA  GARDNER  ' 

The  Coplcy-Plaza  ballroom  lafit  night 
retained  its  rose-shaded  slde-llfeht.s  and 
great  crystal  chandeliers,  but  It  was  en- 
livened by  the  addition  of  a  brilliantly 
illuminated  ring.  Around  the  ring 
spread  a  sea  of  gold  chairs,  the  .same 
chairs  that  form  an  orderly  ring  along 
the  walls  at  a  ball,  or  politely  encircle 
small  tables  at  a  Foreign  Policy  lunch. 
Occupants  spread  in  patches— a  dinner 
party  of  the  younger  married  set,  white 
satin  and  pearls,  sleek  bobbed  heads, 
dinner  coat-s  and  white  carnations, 
come  for  the  novelty  or  for  .something  ■ 
to  do  on  Monday  evening.  Then  a  ■ 
group  of  young  men  about  town,  whose 
interest  in  fighters  dates  from  their 
Harvard  days,  when  they  rowed,  strug- 
gled on  a  football  field,  or  put  the  shot. 
They  take  their  boxirig  .seriously,  even 
if  it  IS  in  the  Copley-Plaza,  and  are 
dre-ssed  in  street  clothes. 

In  one  corner  sit  an  older  group, 
with  the  unvarying  Deautiful  white 
waved  heads  that  form  one  of  Boston's 
prides  and  peculiarities,  looking  as 
though  they  were  watching  "Rigoletto" 
— glittering  brocade  evening  cloaks  over 
stately  black  gowns.  Large  stretches 
of  empty  httle  gold  chairs  indicate 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Olympic 
fund,  but  not  to  boxing  as  an  amuse- 
ment. Here  and  there  cluster  four , 
or  five  debutante  ushers.  With  smooth 
unmarked  young  faces,  red  ribbons 
across  their  chests,  curls  over  each 
pretty  ear,  they  watch  seriously,  hold- 
ing piles  of  programmes  "worth  as 
much  as  you  care  to  give." 

JACK  SHAKKEY  THERE 

The  front  rows,  just  under  the  worn 
red  ropes  of  the  ring,  are  filled.  In  ad- 
dition to  some  very  pretty  women  they 
contain  Jack  Sharkey,  whose  black  hair 
is  the  very  shiniest  in  the  Copley-Plaza, 
Tex  Rickard,  pink  and  prospsroius  in  a 
well-cut  dinner  coat,  and  Joe  Cham- 
pagne's dark  eyes  and  Italian  smile. 
Boston's  stars  of  the  tennis  world  seem 
to  be  all  ranged  in  the  first  row.  George  ' 
Peabody  Gardner  and  George  Wight- 
man  hold  the  best  possible  position  to 
receive  a  falling  body  through  the  ropes. 

At  the  end  of  the  ballroom,  behind 
an  lAseen  deadline  of  price,  there's  a 
solid  mass  of  the  true  boxing  enthu- 
siasts, here  to  see  the  fights.  These 
are  all  males,  not  "dressed,"  caps  and 
sweaters  here.  The  boxers'  handlers 
and  the  fighters  themselves,  coats  or 
towels  over  their  bare  shoulders,  leap 
forward  tensely,  hands  on  knees,  or 
sprawling  casually,  according  to  the 
bout  or  their  natures.  This  part  of  the 
audience  has  an  air  of  restraint,  feels 
a  little  repressed  by  imfamiliar  sur- 1 
roundings. 

The  portion  wearing  evening  clothes, 
though  interested,  either  know  too  little 
or  feel  too  isolated  to  shout.  Bill  Hines 
perches  restlessly  on  one  empty  chair 
and  then  on  another.  He  wears  his  cus- 
tomary dinner  coat,  hanging  in  its 
i:."ual  folds  from  his  bent  shoulders— He 
is  easily  one  of  the  outstanding  char- 
acters of  the  .scene — but  the  ballroom 
atmosphere  has  inhibited  him.  He  is 
Filent  as  the  grave,  and  except  for  one 
irrepressible  croak  of  exhortation,  might 

be  posing  as  "The  Boxers'  Manager''  in 
the  movies.  As  each  pair  of  fighters 
slip  through  the  long  -curtains  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  his  craggy  face  follows, 
and  a  vented  rumbling  shows  that  his 
voice  has  returned. 

BANTAMWEIGHTS  FIRST 
If  this  show  is  primarily  designed  as 
"boxing  for  those  who  have  never 
known  it,"  the  ignorant  are  shown 
everything  fought.  First  come  the  ban- 
tanweights— 118-pound  class.  They  are 
not  old  enough  to  have  developed  chests 
and  still  wear  a  fragile  air  left  over 
from  childhood.  But  they  are  far  from 
delicate;  they  give  and  take  fiercely  for 
their  three  rounds.  Pale  Uttle  Joe  Ster- 
rett,  the  winner  of  the  first  round, 
hardly  exerts  himself  to  take  the  de- 
cision from  Luke  Reccord  of  Charles- 
town.  These  young  men  la0c  skill  in 
defence.   The  audience  is  treated  to  an 
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exhibition  of  wild  swinging,  wltli  no 
very  tragic  outcome,  and  In  the  .^cond 
round,  in  the  person  of  Young  Robert 
Baker,  to  a  fighter  somewhat  handi- 
capped by  a  flopping  fringe  of  dark 
curls.  Perhaps  due  to  lack  of  visibility 
Baker  loses  to  Robert  O'Connell. 

Next  comes  a  knockout;  that  is,  one 
Babe  Prayan  of  Brockton  takes  the 
count  in  the  second  round  for  Charles 
Longo — but  this  knockout  is  more  tech- 
nical than  actual,  as  he  walks  briskly 
out  of  the  ring.  In  the  135-pound  final 
the  audience  sees  a  foul,  a  vei-y  real 
and  painful  one.  A  complete  hush  de- 
scends as  the  handlers  cluster  about 
Gus  Russo  in  his  corner. 

NO  SWOONING 

The  audience  even  sees  blood,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Nick  Sansa,  who  makes 
two  appearances  and  win  the  147-pound 
finals,  possesses  a  large  nose  and  a  Len- 
der one.  Blood  on  his  face,  brilliant 
red,  blood  on  his  body,  on  the  gloves 
of  Eddie  Button,  his  opponent,  even 
blood  on  the  tougher  Eddie,  who  avoids 
bleeding  himself.  No  one  swoons,  or 
shrieks,  or  even  gasps  at  any  of  the 
more  primitive  details  of  the  ring.  The 
beautiful  blonde  in  pink  and  gold  and 
diamond  earrings  at  the  corner  of  the 
,  ring  sit  immobile  as  the  sweaty  fighter 
turns  his  head  her  way  and  spits  into 
his  pair.  We  have  become  acclimated 
to  athletics. 

We  have  seen  too  many  limp  bodies 
carried  off  football  fields,  or  panting 
on  the  ground  after  a  two-mile  race, 
to  regard  boxing  as  a  novelty  in  brutal- 
ity. It  is  undoubtedly  a  novelty  in  a 
new  sort  of  skill — but  of  too  intricate 
a  variety  to  appreciate  without  prac- 
tice. The  novices  in  the  audience  can 
imagine  the  grace  of  the  footwork,  and 
the  technique  of  the  blows,  but  their 
eyes  are  too  unaccustomed,  they  cannot 
follow  the  dancing  hands  and  feet.  To 
wake  them  out  of  that  politely  inter- 
ested calm,  and  have  the  rafters  re- 
.sound  with  the  shrieks  of  the  fair  and 
the  bellows  of  the  brave,  the  Olympic 
fund  should  promote, a  bull-fight.  Or 
perhaps  keep  the  ring,  which  is  really 
most  picturesque  in  its  setting,  and  add 
two  quite  hungry  lions,  and  a  martyr 
ready  to  die  for  his  faith. 


''Abie's  Irish  Rose"  Opens 
at  the  Phonouth 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Abie's  Irish 
Rose,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Anns } 
Nichols.   When  this  play  was  produced , 
;r.  New  York  at  the  FultQji  Theatre  on ' 
May  23,  1922,  the  Cohens  were  Bernard  I 
Gorcey  and  IWathilde  Cotrelly;  Dr.  Sam-  ; 
uels,  Howard  Lang ;  Solomon  Levy,  Al-  ' 
fred  Wiseman;    Abraham  Levy,  Robert  I 
B.  Williams;    Rosemary  Murphy,  Marie 
Carroll;    Patrick  Murphy,  John  Cope; 
Father  Whalen,  Harry  Bradley;  Flower 
Girl,  Dorothy  Grau. 

The  cast  last  night,  erroneously  ad- 
vertised as  "the  original  New  York  cast," 
was  as  follows: 

I^aac  Cohen  Bernard  Gorcey 

Mrs.  Isaac  Cohen  Ida  Krumer 

Kahbi  Jacob  Samuels  Jack  Berlin 

Solomon  Levy  Alfred  White 

Abraham  Lev.v  Harold  Shubert 

Rosemai-y  Murphy  Patricia  Quinr\ , 

Patrick  Murphy  John  McCaba 

Father  Whalen  Harr.v  Bradley 

Flowei  Girl  ^  Clara  Burns 

Bridesmaids:    Phj-Ilis  Pmtel.   Ethel  Brown. 
Dorothy  Grau.  Olsa  Jackson. 

Anne  Nichols  was  shrewder,  more  far-' 
seeing  than  the  managers  who  con-' 
temptuously  rejected  her  play.  She* 
knew  that  by  treating  humorously  and 
kindly  racial  and  religious  differences 
,  and  prejudices,  by  reconciling  the  Jew 
and  the  Irishman  through  their  baby 
grandchildren,  by  introducing  the  ex- 
p?cted  "love  interest"  at  the  beginning 
with  a  marriage  first  blessed  by  a 
Methodist  parson,  confirmed  later  by  a 
rabbi,  and  made  triply  sure  by  a  priest 
oi  the  holy  church,  she  would  appeal  to 
thousands  of  two  races  and  religions. 
She  knew  the  value  of  hokum  in  liberal 
doses — as  in  the  friendly  talk  of  pricct 
and  rabbi  who  had  consoled  the  dying 
n  the  world  war  irrespective  of  their  i 
iith  or  want  of  faith;  as  in  the  dis- 
c!  urse  of  the  priest  concerning  human 
brotherhood.  She  added  for  good  meas- 
ure Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen  with  their  jests 
and  behavior — Mrs.  Cohen  unable  to . 
forget  her  operation  for  appendicitis: 
her  husband  with  his  vaudeville  gulps 
and  acrobatics;  Mrs.  Cohen  finally  per- 
suaded to  watch  the  cooking  of  the 
ham;  her  husband  smacking  his  lips  at 
the  thought  of  eating  it.  Obvious  as  the 
humor  is,  audiences  for  years  have  guf- 
fa  ved  all  the  heartier;  Jews  applauding 
Solomon  Levy's  cracks  at  Murphy's  ex- 
pense; the  Irish  cheering  the  "come- 
backs" of  the  bellicose  Murphy;  many 
of  neither  race  amused  by  the  duel  oi 
word-play.  A  shrewd  woman  this  Anne 
I  Nichols;  great  has  been  her  rewara. 
i    The  audience  last  night  enjoyed  the 
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dramatic  unities,  rules  foi  the  struc- 
ture of  a  play,'  the  "long  arm  of  coin- 
cidence," subtlety  of  expression  and 
epigrammatic  dialogue.  Laughter  was 
hearty  and  continuous,  except  when  Mr. 
Bradley  as  the  priest  discoursed  nobly 
of  religions;  then  there  was  rapt  at- 
tention followed  by  approving  applause. 
Mr.  White's  portrayal  of  Solomon  Levy 
was  excellent  in  characterization,  in 
bringing  out  racial  traits,  in  affection, 
in  rage,  and  in  the  moments  of  tender 
recollection.  A  worthy  companion  was 
the  Patrick  Murphy  of  Mr.  McCabe  who 
is  playing  the  part  until  Andrew  Mack' 
recovers  from  his  illness.  Mr.  Gorcey 's, 
Cohen  excited  Homeric  laughter  by  his 
slap-stick  methods;  the  lovers  moved 
the  audience  to  sympathy.  We  repeat,] 
a  shrewd  woman  is  this  Anne  Nichols. 

I  "THE  CRADLE  SONG" 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Eva 
Le  Gallienne  in  "The  Cradle  Song,"  by 
Gregorio  and  Maria  Martinez  Sierra, 
translated  into  English  by  John  Gar- 
rett Underbill.  Presented  by  the  New 
York  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  with  the 
following  cast: 

.siist^r  Sacr.nrio  Jocelyn  Gordon 

Sister  Marrella  Beatrice  de  Neerg-a.Trd 

The  Priorcfs    ..Alma  Krnser 

,<5istpr  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  .Eva  Le  Gallienne 

The  Mistress  of  Novices.   JIary  'Ward 

Sister  Crucifixion  (The  '^'icaress') .      „  ,  . 

Leona  Roberts 

Sister   Tornera   Marsraret  Loye 

Sister  Inez   Acnes  McCarthy 

A  Countryman  J.  Edward  Bromber? 

Sister  Mana  Jesus  Oahlee  Hubbard 

The  Doctor  E?on  Brccher 

Teresa   Josephine  Hutchinson 

Antonio  .   Donald  Cameron 

Monitors,  Nuns  Frances  DuMoulin.  Pearl  , 
Miller.  Constance  Ross.  Mildred  Lm-  a 
coin,  Cicely  Hamilton.  „      ,  ! 

The  Poet  Sayre  Crawley! 

It  was  in  1911  that  this  simply) 
planned  and  delicately  sentimental 
drama  of  convent  life  first  made  its 
appearance  in  Madrid.  It  received  wide 
acclaim,  and  served  in  some  measure 
to  assure  the  future  of  Senor  Sierra, 
then  a  novice  at  the  writing  of  plays. 
It  was  givc'n  matinee  performances  in 


A  powerful  dramatic  story  of  a  IfltlF 
spitfire  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  is 
"The  Whip  Woman,"  a  First  National 
picture  wh^ch  is  playing  at  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Olympia  Theatre  this 
week. 

Estelle  Taylor,  who  has  not  been  seen 
on  the  screen  since  "Don  Juan,"  is  the 
girl  who  wields  her  whip  so  effectively 
in  warding  off  those  who  would  spoil 
her  dream  of  love,  while  Antonio  Mo- 
reno is  the  man  who  makes  her  dream 
come  true  after  a  stormy  voyage  on  the 
seas  of  romance. 

An  excellent  supporting  cast  includes 
Lowell  Sherman,  Hedda  Hopper.  Julanne 
Johnston  and  Loretta  Young. 

-r— ^   *u«     njai-c     iviclnHp  the 

CONTINUING  I 
ATTRACTIONS  I 

Majestic— "C  3d  News,"  musical 
comedy  with  collegiate  background. 
Eleventh  v.'eek. 

St.  James— "Broadway."  Keith- 
Albee  St.  James  players  with  aug- 
mented cast.  Second  week. 

Tremont  —  "Fast  Company," 
George  Cohan-Ring  Lardner  com- 
edy, staiTing  'Walter  Huston. 
Fourth  week. 

Wilbur — "Paris,"  comedy  with 
music,  starring  Irene  Bordoni. 
Fourth  week. 

Copley— "He  Walked  in  Her 
j  Sleep,"  Norman  Cannon's  amusing 
I  farce.  Second  week. 


J 


ISS  GREENWOOD 
_  HEADS  KEITH  BlLl 

It  was  give^  matmee  periormanc.  Charlotte  Greenwood,  ^ersaMe  corn- 
English  in  1921  and  last  year  was  re-  edienne  who  "needs  no  introduction. 


as  the  toastmasters  say,  shares  honors  I 
and  the  bulk  of  the  applause  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  this  week  with  Robert  Chis- 


j  vived  by  Miss  Le  Gallienne  and  her 
company. 

I    The  plot  of  "The  Cradle  Song,"  is 

negligible;  its  charm  is  fragrant  andja.c»w..,  ,   

fascinating.  The  cheerful  yet  re-  jholm,  mellow-voiced  baritone  fiom  aus 
strained  glamor  of  consecration  envel-      ,.  ' 

ops  it,  and  the  sweetly  calm  amenities  •  _„^„„,„-fl  ^t^u  the  aid  of  a 
of  lives  of  sheltered  devotion  build  up  1   Miss  Greenwood,  with  tne  aia  ^ 


an  atmosphere  which  is  as  much  the 
mainstay  of  the  piece  as  the  demurely 
ordered  lives  of  Barrie's  ladies  are  to 
"Quality  Street."  Carefully  managed 
tempo  and  hair's  breadth  differences  of 
characterization  are  essential,  and  are 
admirably  accomplished. 

Considered  in  its  entirety,  however, 
"The  Cradle  Song"  is  like  nothing  else 
of  this  or  many  other  seasons.  It  is 
an  uncomplicated  story,  told  in  two 
acts,  with  an  interlude  in  which  "the 
poet"  summarizes  the  philosophy  of  t.h'5 
play  and  prepares  the  audience  for  the 
second  act.  The  curtain  of  the  first 
act  rises  on  the  cloister  of  a  convent 
of  enclosed  Dominican  nuns.  '  There  is 
a  door  with  a  grilled  peephole,  and  a 
revolving  box  in  the  wall  through  which 
objects  may  be  passed  through  from 
the  outside.  There  are  four  novices  in 
white  whose  girlish  spirits  are  held  in 
check  bv  the  serene  prioress,  although 
on  this  day  she  has  granted  a  dispen- 
sation. It  is  something  of  a  gala  day— 
the  prioress's  birthday,  in  fact— and  re- 
laxation is  permitted  while  one  novice 
reads  her  schoolgirlish  poem  of  felici- 
tation, and  gilts  are  received  through 
the  wall  compartment.  One  of  tjje 
novices  in  particular  (played  by  MiSs 
Le  Gallienne)  can  hardly  restrain  her 
longing  to  be  back  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters.  .      .  ,    j  j 

A  curious  parcel  is  introduced 
through  the  aperture.  It  is  a  girl  baby 
left  by  a  despaii'ing  woman  of  th. 
streets  with  a  note  implormg^  that  the 
nuns  take  charge  of  the  child  s  up- 
bringing. There  is  a  conference,  and 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  novicec.  and 
especially. of  Sister  ^Joanna,  it^^is  d^- 


bath  tub  and  a  towel,  and  Umber  long 
limbs,  works  the  audience  up  to  a  high 
piFch  of  glee,  not  to  mention  a  se^e 
of  getting  their  moneys  worth,  ine 
act  is  entitled  "Her  Morning  Bath 
Ind  It'sTust  that  sort  of  thing-^xcept 
of  course  she  doesn't  actually  take  tne 
bath     She  appears  ready  enough  to 
tm-n  on  the  water  for  the  space  of  15 
minut°es  ofso,  but  is  constantly  being 
interrupted  by  telephone  caUs  visite 
from  the  ice  man,  messengers  etc  and 
herein  lies  the  point  of  her  dro  1,  clean 
nerformance.    She  was  most  warmiy  , 
?ecefved  last  night.  Assisting  her  at  the  , 
piano  is  Martin  Broones  1 

Robert  Chisholm,  in  the  faded  urn 
form  of  a  French  army  officer  sings  a  j 
number  of  ballads  to  striking  affect  and  , 
finds  himself  in.  such  ^ooA  f^vovjs  to  , 
be  required  to  give  severa  encores^  ^ 
Manuel  Vega,  combining  clawning  ^ 
with  acrobatics,  and  employing  two  ^ 
dummies,  gives  the  audience  a  rare  bit 

°'Do"n  CumiSnS;  youthful  lariat  tosser, 
a  la  W  Rogws  is  another  strong  actor 

Nan  J/:iling,  archobats. 

"THE  ENEMT^TeATURE  { 
AT  ORPHEUM  THEATRE 


"The  Patsy,"  a  film  comedy  starring 
Marion  Davies  adapted  from  a  play  of 
the  same  name  by  Barry  Connors,  di- 
rected by  King  Vidor  arid  presented  at 
the  State  Theatre,  with  the  following 
cast: 

Patricia  Harrinrton  Marios  DaTles 

Tony  Anderson  Orvjlle  Caldwell 

Ma  Harrington   Marie  Dressier 

Pa  Harrington  Del  Henderson 

Bill  ,  Lawrence  Gray 

Grace  Harrington   June  Winton 

An  advance  notice  of  "The  Patsy" 
indicates  that  "director  of  'Big  Parade*  ■ 
wields  megaphone *wer  Marion  Davies."! 
It  makes  no  difference  what  King  Vldorl 
has  wielded  over  Marion  Davies,  it  Is 
the  result  that  counts.    "The  Patsy" 
is  a  refreshing,  zestful.  joyous,  natural, 
funny,  enthusiastic  and  earnest  comedy. 
There  isn't  a  custard  pie  in  the  film. 
There  are  good  subtitles.    With  all  of 
these  virtues  it  does  not  seem  right  | 
that  Marion  Davies  should  imitate  cer-i 
tain  well  known  film  stars  and  do  lt| 
so  well,  so  amusingly— that  the  whole ! 
wide  world  will  be  better  because  of 
the  laughter  she  generates. 

The  play  may  not  be  called  an  in- 
►^locuous  little  thing.   King  'Vidor  is  di- 
rector and  so  it  takes  on  a  semblance 
of  drama,  shot  with  bright  patches 
of  humorous  and  diverting  situations. 

Marion  Davies  is  a  modern  Cinderella 
in  a  middle  class  family,  with  her  .share 
of  good  sense.  She  loves  Tony,  a  serious 
youth,  who,  in  turn,  adores  her  older 
sister.  Cinderella  only  needed  the  in- 
itiative of  the  flapper  to  make  her  less 
tiring  at  any  time,  so  given  her  splen- 
did opportunities  with  the  fair  Marion, 
she  makes  the  most  of  her  opportunities. 
King  'VidQi's  unmistakable  hand  is  vis- 
I  ible  in  the  moods  of  the  star,  but 
abimdant  praise  should  go  to  Miss  Davies 
for  her  interpretation  of  "The  Patsy." 
After  all,  it  was  Marion  Davies  who  ap- 
peared as  Gloria  Swanson,  Pola  Negri. 
'  Lillian  Gish  and  Mae  Murray,  only 
I  to  return  as  Marion  Davies — grinning. 

Del  Henderson  also  deserves  praise 
'  for  the  careful  work  of  "Pa"  Harring- 
I  ton,  picked  on  and  scorned  by  his  wife, 
played    by    the    indefatigable  Marie 
Dressier.    There  will  be  many  a  mild 
little  man  who  will  enjoy  the  tempestu- 
.'  ous  outbreak  in  the  household.    All  ig 
j  very  well  that  ends  well.       0.  M.  D 

CLIVE  BROOf AT 


Lillian  Gish  Star  of  Film  of  Wartime 
Vienna  ,  | 

especially  oi  o'si-"  . "  "        ,      ..-x-hp  Enemv,"  feature  photoplay  atj 
cided  to  bring  up  the  child,  the  im- ;       The  ^^em.^  Theatre  this  week 
pious  but  warm-neartcd  doctor  assisting     ^oew  s  Vrpn^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^j  ^ 

^       legal  way  by  adopting  lipr  and    f^f  ^"^^S.   It  is  an  ex^^^^ 

■  ofthe'havoc  of  war  hatreds  and  hy-| 

<;tpria   laid  in  Austria,  and  basea  on 
Channing  Pollock's  famous  stage  s^c-  ! 
cess     Ralph  Forbes  plays  the  leaa  ng  ; 
S.role,|^ndt.ecast^i^^^^^^^^ 

KDaAe'^mzi  mdge^ay  anj  George  ' 
fawcett.    The  film  was  produced  by 
Metro-Goldwyn -Mayer  and  directea  oy 
Fred  Niblo  Of  "Ben-Hur"  fame. 

Lt  Gitz-Rice  and  his  "Northwest  I 
Mountirs-  are  headliners  on  the  va^^^^^ 
ville  bill.  They  offer  an  entertam^^^^^^ 
act  of  songs  and  dances.  ™arie,  pe 
tit^  Canadienne,  contributes  to  the  suc- 
'^ess  of  the  act.    .i..  , 


entr"usting"  her  "to^  the  sisters. 

The  second  act  shows  her  grown  to 
naive  and  delightful  young  womat.hood,  . 
with  Sister  Joanna   yearningly   doing  ., 
her  best  to  M  the  role  of  mothei, 
and  all  others  striving  for  her  hap- 1 
piness.    There  isn't  much  more.  Thc> 
wine  away  secret  tears  as  they  pre- 
pare her  trousseau,  for  she  is  to 
married.    Sister  Joanna,  by  dint  of  the , 
repression  which  is  eloquent  expression 
at  the  hands  of  Miss  Le  Gallienne,  subtly  | 
betrays  her  breaking  heart,  and  Sister  | 
Tornera,  who  is  something  of  a  scold,  [ 
rails  severely  to  hide  her  emotion.  j 

Teresa's  lover  comes  for  her,  and  slie 
goes,  leaving  behind  her  an  almost  visi- 1 
ble  atmosphere  of  hope,  and  fear,  and 
tender  love— leaving  behind  her  Sister 
Joanna,  alone  and  weeping  upon  a  dark-f 
ened  stage.  H.  F.  M. 

ESTELLETAYIORIN 
THE  WHIP  WOMAN' 


'THE  PATSY'  OPENS 
AT  STATE  THEATRE 


'Midnight  Madness,"  »  film  dram 
based  on  the  stage  play  The  ^lon 
Trap,"  written  by  Robert  N.  Lee,  di- 
rected by  F.  Harmon  Weight,  is  pi  - 
sented  at  the  Keith-Albee  Boston 
Theatre  by  Pathe-DeMille. 

Jacquelin  Logan,  Olive  Brook,  'S^auei  , 
McGrail  and  Louis  Natheaux  are  m 
the  cast.  About  sun-set  there  was  a  I 
good  idea  for  a  motion  picture  but  by 
midnight  the  cause  was  lost  because  oi 
the  old  failing  of  the  monies  to  rub 
in  their  points  until  they  become  dull 
and  blunt.  j 

Dramatic  interest  is  aroused  at  the 
possibilities  offered  in  this  film.  There 
is  a  young  woman  who  lives  at  the 
rear  of  her  father's  shooting  gallery 
in  abject  poverty,  who.  nevertheless, 
leaves  for  her  work  as  secretary  looV.-j 
ing  trim  and  modish.  She  loves  her 
employer  and  is  in  turn  loved  by  a 
rich  diamond  mine  owner.  She  mar- 
ries the  mine  owner  after  her  employer 
had  acted  in  a  regretably  rude  manner 
3nd  boasts  that  she  has  traveled  second^  . 
:!ass  all  of  her  hfe  and  was  going 
'nter  the  first  class.  Her  fiance  hearsi 
le--  boast  and  undertakes  to  tram  her 
to  want  to  travel  second-class  with  him. 
After  Africa  and  lions  she  succumbs. 

Clive  Brook  as  the  person  who  be- 
lieves in  all  the  good  there  is  in  human 
nature  and  enjoys  the  will  of  a  woman 
understandingly— is  excellent.  But  CUve 
Brook  is  always  excellent  Jacnneline 
Logan  is  not  convincing  and  Waltei  Mc- 
Grail does  not  leave  enougn  of  an  im- 
pression one  way  or  another. 

Short  subjects  and  vaudeville  com- 
plete the  program.  Next  week  Tom 
Mix  and  his  pony  "Tony  will  appear 
in  person  on  the  stage  at  this  theatre 
three  times  daily.   

I'rnORS' WIVES" 

If  sailors  have  sweethearts  in  every 
port,  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that 
sailors'  wives  look  elsewhere  for  divsr- 
sion  while  their  seagoing  husbahds  ar  j 
away  from  home.  Such  is  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  one  of  the  characters  of  thd 
picture  now  playing  at  the  Scollay^ 
square  Olympia,  and  from  it  is  takeri 
the  title,  "Sailors'  Wives,"  First  Na- 
tional's picturization  of  Warner  Fabians^ 
novel  of  the  same  name. 

Those  responsible  for  the  production 
of  this  story  have  woven  from  the  novel 
an  intensely  dramatic  and  gripping  tale 
oi  a  familiar  level  of  American  society.] 
dealing  with  a  highly-strung  and  sensi- 
1  tive  girl  doomed  to  certam  bitter  disap- 
ipointments  because  of  an  unescapable 
I  fate  and  who  determines  to  make  the 
I  mcst  of  life  while  she  may. 


om  Mcr  rustoniiiiy  screcii  pci.-ojiiUii>, 
so.  M  in  the  leading  feminine  role, 
oyd  Hughes,  in  the  masculine  le«d,  has 
inovtunliias  for  a  performance  of  hlgn- 
drsmatlc  quality.  The  large  support- 
B  cLst  contributes  several  outstanding 
nforniances,  Including  those  by  Earle 
3xr.  olive  Tell  and  Oayne  Whit^man. 

TIIK  PENNY  AKC-VDI 

'  I'  M,  .\H  llif  World  \V,u  - ' 
illie  Simpson's  mother  was  a  widow, 
p  had  also  two  maiden  siptns, 
ith   liese  he  lived  in  pastoral  peace, 
ul;  i  he  child  was  bathed  in  Innocence. 
I  r.m.'  he  read  "Our  Duty  to  the 

Heathen." 
L  thirlern  he  lead  the  May-pole  dance, 
t  fifteen  he  sans;  tenor  in  the  choir, 

i\(een  he  tausht  in  Sunday-school, 
t  seventeen  he  begun  to  study  for  the 

seminary, 
t  eighteen  he  fell  with  a  dull  thud. 

c  came  to  Boston  with  his  class  to  see 

■Beu  Hur." 
ed  Clark,  a  rollicking  blade  of  his  own 
ago, 

ersuaded  him  to  visit  mysterious  How- 
ard Street, 
shooting  galleries,  pawn  shops  and 
movies.        i  i 
heir  heads  were  turned  by  the  auto-  j 
pianos, 

;hich  lure  the  young  to  dreains  of  ro-  . 
mancp. 

'ith  guilty  looks  they  plunged  into  an  , 

Arcade.  ' 
orgctting  everything  Willie  dropped  a 

penny  in  the  slot 
nd  with  a  gasp  turned   the  handle.i, 

wildly.    .  1 
was  a  bunch  of  bathing  beauties.  f 
am  ding  before  the  judges  at  Miami, 
:,  was  Willie's  first  view  of  sin,  or  what 

have  you.  f 
/ith  a  mysterious  light  .in  his  eyes  he 

reached  home, 
'hat  night  he  left  a  note  on  the  table 

and  fled. 

light  years  passed,  the  lo.st  lamb  did  not 
redu'n. 

he  sisters  wept  over  his  copy  of  "Pil- 
grim's Progress." 

rouble  came  and  the  auction  flag 
showed  its  sinister  red, 

r,  the  bidding  began,  a  cloud  of  dust 
was  seen, 

V  "littering  car  dashed  into  the  crowd, 

V  pevsonagestepped calmly  to  the  ground 
rom  the  crook  of  his  arm  swung  a 

malacca  stick. 
,ook!  if  is  William  Judson  Simpson, 
'roprieior  o£  Simpson's  Bathing  Pools 

and  Movie  Toyland, 
The  editor  of  the  Bee  bowed  almost 

cringingly.  . 
Mr.  Simpson,  how  did  you  attain  sucn 

■success?"  . 
Oh,  "  ?aid  our  hero,  with  real  Broadway 

aolomb,  1 1 

•I  was  born  here,  but  I  got  my  eyes  | 

open  in  Boston."  ., 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS.  i 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

Man  cannot  defeat  nature;  when  fash- 
ion lengthens  the  skirt  nature  strength- 
;ns  the  wind. 

The  opening  of  the  ba.spball  season 
;reatly  increases  the  mortality  of  grand- 
aioMiers. 

Concerning  c^T^lClsm;  tender  skms 
aave  the  hardest  callouses.  Most  youths 
5et  to  the  blister  stage  and  then  re- 
cover, , 

The  man  who  keeps  his  nose  to  the 
^findstone  may  make  money,  but  he 
».on't  see  much. 

Comprehension  of  ignorance  is  the 

^hest  wisdom  we  can  attain. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the 

-•■Id  is  governed  by  no  human  conccp- 
tinn  of  iustice.  Wnat  is  harder  to  see 
is  'hat  neither  Is  it  governed  by  mjtjstice. 

Death  weeds  the  world  with  a  clumsy 

FFIOM  A  YOUNG  MAN'S  CUFF.  | 

THREE  WISE  MONKEYS 
AlHERICA 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  Three  Wise  Monkeys  were  travpl- 
nq  in  United  States,  One  day  the  first 
monkpv  said  to  the  other  two:  "One  of 
us  has  sWrked  his  duty.  lor  evil  has 
ei\tevcd  into  us,   I  can  feelit." 

"It  is  not  I,"  said  the  second  monkey, 
•  I  have  seen  no  evil." 

■It,  is  not  I,"  said  the  third,  "I  have 

hF,iid  no  evil."  ^ .,     ,.  ,v,„ 

■Well,  it  certainly  is  not  I,  said  tne 
tj!  =t  'T  have  spoken  no  evil,  yet  ?yi 
]y^<  entered  into  us  since  we  came  to 
11:13  counti7.  It  is  the  first  time  m  all 
I  lie  history  of  our  lives."  ^, 

Being  unable  to  solve  the  problem 
tl  emselves,  they  finally  decided  to  ques- 
tion a  native  sage.  rri„.„o  wisp 
■  O  wise  one.  we  are  the  Three  Wue 
-lonkeys.    We  are  travehng 
v,i>°u'  comitry  and  something  terrible  has 
opened  to  us.    We  have  spol-en  no 
edi,  seen  no  evil  and  heard  no  evn^ 
■:    '  -  !l  l^a.s  entered  into  us,    Qan  you 
''1  be?"  .^^  . 
OS  old  .^age  with  a 


inoiikevs  aic  not  enoiinh  to  waul  'i.l 
i  We' have  Prohibition,  You  need  a 
luurth  companion  who  ran  SMELL  no 
evU."  THE  MOCK  TURTLE. 

KECn  BY  OUR  TAILOR 

"Gentlemen:  Am  sending  you  back 
tin;  belt  of  the  overcoat  pui'cha.sed  a 
1  \v  days  a«o  from  you.  It  is  too  .short, 
one  with  the  shortest  button  placed 
-  here  the  end  one  ought  to  be  on  this 
„ne  would  be  about  right,  as  when  U  e 
end  button  on  this  one  is  "«<;d  1"J0"- 
neelion  with  where  there  could  be  an 
end  button  on  this  belt,  it.  is  a  good  fit. 
but  there  are  none.  Other  than  the 
above  the  belt  is  ajl^rllght.  Yours,  etc. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  is  the  authority  on  circus  his- 
tory in  Boston?  Pel-haps  he  could  tell 
mo  in  what  year,  in  the  mid-70's,  Bar- 
num's  great  Hippodrome  and  Congress 
of  Nations  exhibited  in  a  wooden 
structure  somewhere  in  the  Back  Bay. 
Was  that  structure  the  old  Pat  Gilmore 
Peace  Jubilee  building?  I  remember 
as  a  boy  seeing  the  great  .show  there. 
All  the  ring  performers  came  on  tor 
their  acts  in  style,  conveyed  in  a  ba- 
rouche with  liveried  driver  and  foot- 
man. An  act  that  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  my  juvenile  mind  was  the 
hoisting  of  a  strong  man  several  feet 
into  the  air;  a  horse  was  led  in  under 
him,  and  the  Samson  performed  the 
tto  me)  incredible  feat  of  lifting  the 
animal  several  feet  into  the  air.  No 
doubt  the  horse  wasn't  as  heavy  as  he 
appeared  to  mv  childish  way  of  think- 
ing. BARRY  MALLISTON. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Mrs.  Henry  Racicot,  whose  husband 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  Bridge  street  fill- 
ing station  opposite  the  Gun  Club 
grounds  which  was  carried  away  in  the 
November  flood  while  looking  for  per- 
.sonal  effects  in  the  mud  which  covered 
the  foundations,  came  across  a  deposit 
of  fine  textured  sand  which  contained 
many  glittering  particles. 

This  sample  of  English  as  she  is 
wrote— rarely  we  hope — was,  part  of  a 
front  page  story  in  ihat  w,  k,  .iournal 
the  Concord.  N,  H.,  Monitor  and  Pa- 
triot of  Wednesday,  March  28,  1928,  I 
hope  you  and  your  Argonauts  will  elu- 
cidate. It  is  still  joyous  in  memory 
how  the  Worldwags  voyaged  in  their 
hollow  ship,  over  the  wine  dark  sea, 
and  discovered  what  made  the  wildcat: 
wild,  E,  F,  K, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

By  noon  yesterday  I'd  been  able  to 
count  only  5283  times  that  the  reliable 
old  W'ord,  intrepid,  had  been  hung  on 
the  latest  batch  of  ocean  flyers,  but 
then,  of  course,  I'd  only  seen  five  papers 
and  two  news  reels, 

OSWALD  OP  \VE3LEYAN. 


WELLESLEY  TRYOUT 

THEATRE  OPENED 

Spring     Lesson     Starts  with 
American     Premiere  of 
"The  Rat  Trap" 


The  Tryout  Theatre,  Wellesley,  opened 
its  spring  season  last  night  with  the 
American  premiere  of  Noel  Coward's 
"The  Rat  Trap," 

The  purpose  of  the  theatre  is  to  pro- 
duce new  plays  that  have  never  been 
set  on  any  stage,  as  much  as  possible 
bv  American  playwrights.  The  theatre 
wishes  to  sponsor  exhibitions  of  art  by 
local  artists  and  to  give  recitals  of  mu- 
sic, poetry  and  dancing. 

Noel  Coward's  play  was  interpreted 
with  a  sincerity  and  vitality  which  made 
a  convincing  drama,  though  held  in  a 
barn.  Edith  Elder,  who  worked  at  the 
theatre  last  fall  and  is  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, played  the  role  of  the  woman, 
caug-ht  in  the  trap,  struggling  between 
her  Identity  as  a  creative  artist  and  her 
love,  which  involves  subordination  to 
her  husband's  interests.  Katherine 
Warren,  a  member  of  the  Repertory 
theatre  company,  acted  with  finish.  Bar- 
bara Boyd,  who  played  the  part  of  Anne 
Hathaway  in  the  London  revival  of 
William  Shakespeare,  visiting  director 
at  the  Tryout  Theatre  for  'nis  sea,son, 
also  acted  well.  Dan  Van  Tracy  took 
the  part  ot  the  husband  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  were  convincing. 

The  directors  of  the  theatre  are  Edith 
Elder.  Katherine  Warren  and  Leighton 
Rollins, 


CRUEL  MAGISTRATES  DEFENDED 

Ai  the  World  Wags: 

1  read  your  interesting  article  In  to-  i 
day's    (May    26),    Herald   on  Esther 
Forbes'    new    book,    "A    Mirror    for  , 
Witches," 

I  suppose  you  will  be  horrified  to  hear 
that  l;?r  from  bmng  cruel  in  con- 
demning "-vilches  to  death,  the  magis- 
trates. In  my  opinion,  were  doing  their 
duty  to  the  state  and  society.  People 
take  "one  thu^g"  out  of  the  historic 
past  and  talk  le■a^^rnedly  about  it  with- 
out even  taking  tri\e  trouble  to  see  how 
that  "thing"  logicaWy  arose  out  of  its 
surroundings,  ^  j  ut 

.  Now  there  is  not  the  -ehghtest  °ou°t' 
you  can  read  it  in  old  bo';?''^  and  his- 
tories, that  for  at  least  100  y^ears  Europe 
was  infested  with  evil  peopIf^^,w"°  tooK 
advantage  of  their  neighbors'  fears  to 
do  them  great  harm.  The  vast  niajoniy 
of  people  of  that  day  (both  in  ^""""l'^ 
and  New  England),  believed  i..nai^  a 
concentrated  evil  thought  could  inJU'T.'' 
and  even  kill  its  victim,  so  clever,  evil 
people  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
mind  to  gain  enormous  and  evil  power 
over  hundreds  of  decent  people  and 
bend  them  to  their  bad  plans.  The  little 
figure  of  wax  that  witches  and  wizards 
used  was  simply  for  the  pui-pose  of  con- 
centration (like  tlie.  rosary).  The  man 
who  wanted  to  hurt  his  neighbor  paid 
the  witch  to  make  a  small  figure  of 
wax  in  a  rough  likeness  of  his  neigh- 
bor; both  witch  and,  client  kept  their  | 
eyes  fixed  on  this  wax  figure  while  they  [ 
sent  mental  curses  through  the  air  to 
the  original  wireless  telegraphy,  in  j 
fact  to  say  nothing  of  modern  [ 
psychology ! 

Why  people  like  yourself  laugh  at 
these  things  nowadays  and  pity  the 
"poor  witches"  is  because  your  imagin- 
ation cannot  picture  the  terrible  hold 
these  evil  people  had  over  the  mass  of 
people  in  Europe  and  America  at  that 
time.  The  witches,  wizards,  etc.,  were 
the  leaders,  and  very  prosperous  lead- 
ers, of  the  crime  group  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  later.  The  governments  and 
magistrates  were  entirely  right  in  their 
crusade  against  witches.  It  was  their 
duty  to  bring  to  justice  these  evil  peo- 
ple. Of  course,  as  witclicraft  became 
less  profitable  through  the  strong  meas- 
ures taken  against  it,  the  cleverest  per- 
sons got  out  of  the  profession  and  took 
to  some  new  and  more  profitable  crim- 
inal profession.  No  doubt  a  few  harm- 
less old  women  were  unjustly  ducked 
and  killed  because  they  had  tried  to 
copy  their  fellows  and  had  learnt  some 
of  the  magic  formulas,  but  without  un- 
derstanding them  or  having  the  brains 
to  do  a  "good  business"  at  it.  The  gov- 
ernments did  good  work  indeed;  they 
saved  their  peoples  from  a  nightmare 
ot  horror  and  by  drastic  means  jerked 
them  back  to  sanity.  .  .  .  Mental  heal- 
ing and  mental  evil  are  not  at  all  the 
modern  discoveries  that  psychoanalysts 
would  have  us  believe.  They  are  as  old 
as  the  Witch  of  Endor, 

ANONYMUNCULE, 


THE  HAG 

(From  Robert  Herrick) 
The  hag  is  astride 

This  night  for  to  ride— 
Tlie  devil  and  she  together: 

Through  thick  and  thin 

Now  out  and  then  in 
Tliough  ne'er  so  foul  be  the  weather 


NOTE   AND  COMMENT 

We  are  not  horrified  by  our  corre- 
spondent's defense  of  magistrates  hang- 
ing, burning,  and  in  other  ways  dispos- 
ing of  witches,  genuine  or  alleged;  we 
are  amused. 

"Concentration,"  That's  the  word  used 
by  the  good  Rabbi  in  "Abie's  Irish  Rose." 
He  urges  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen  to  con- 
centrate, in  order  that  they  may  be  in 
a  more  amiable  state  of  mind  and  listen  I 
to  the  voice  of  reason. 

We  have  a  childlike  faith  in  witches, 
so  that  we  crush  egg  shells,  and  burn 
nail  parings  that  the  hags  may  have 
no  power  over  us.  Years  ago  we  shud- 
dered when  riding  in  a  buckboard  over 
the  corduroy  road  Icadmg  from  West- 
port  to  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y,  We  passed 
Witches  Hollow,  where  witches  used 
to  brew  tea  at  the  foot  of  that  sinister 
hill  called  Raven. 

Our  correspondent  in  her  description 
of  wax  images,  the  sorcery  known  to 
the  French  as  "envoutement,"  forgets 
to  say  that  the  image  was  pierced  with 
needles  so  that  the  hated  man  or  woman 
might  suflfer  in  the  region  corresponding 
to  the  pla^  where  the  wax  was  pierced. 
It  is  an  old  form  of  sorcery  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  North 
American  Indians:  it  is  still  practised 
in  English  provinces,  and  there  have 
been  instances  in  New  England  within 
comparatively  recent  years.  (See 
Thomas  Hardy's  'Return  of  the  Native." 
Sometimes  the  image  was  slowly  melted 
—see  Rossetti's  "Sister  Helen.")  Eng- 
lish and  French  history  abound  with 
cases  in  which  the  sorcery  was  used 
against  royal  persons  and  men  of  high 
degree. 

So  witehes  headed  and  inspired 
wicked  men  and  w-omen  to  horrid  deeds! 
We  urge  our  correspondent  to  chasten, 
if  ■  not  discard,  her  strange  belief  by 
reading  Michelet's  terrible  book  "La  Sor- 
ciere" — no  doubt  Miss  Forbes  at  least 
peeped  into  it — "Daemonologie  in  Forme 
of  a  Dialogue"  by  King  James  I:  the 
pages  about  witchcraft  in  Lecky's  "His- 


tory ot  RationaiL-m  in  Eurupc  :  '  "Dp 
Daemonl^Utate,  et  Incubis,  f  Succubis 
bv  the  Rev.  Father  Sinistral  ,  ^'iiSfh  hf 
been  translated  Into  French  /nd  Eng- 
lish-books to  be  recommended  ^oi  vc'^a- 
ine  in  bed  when  one  Is  alone  'n  tij.e 
hovise  and  the  wind  howls  and  he  floors 
and  -stairs  creak  and  crack-not  to  men- 
tion Cotton  Mather's  "Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World,"  and  Algernon  Black- 
wood's stories  of  which  John  Silence 
Not  beUeve  In  witches?  Judicial  deci 
slons,  critical  tribunals,  the  Old  Testa 
ment  the  investigations  of  s.ome^of  tne 
ables  men  of  several  centuries  believed 
n  these  friends  and  fer^an^,^,,  A™ 
Black  Man  and  did  not  associate  them 
with  vulgar,  ordinary  criminals  And 
witched  persecuted  in  this  world,  be- 
lievine  in  eternal  damnation   in  ine 
next    often  committed  suicide  In  the 

^T^hS-s  ou/corSndent  thinks  tW 
thrwit?h  of  Endor  was  the  Quce.-.i  oO 
robbm  and  band^s^who  dwelt  In,  caves. 

THE  AGE  OLD  CRY' 

When  the  story  broke  thai  Adam's  rib 

Had  now  become  his  wife, 
All  Eden  was  in  uproar. 

Discontent  was  rife 
The  giraffe  and  the  elpphant 

Who  with  Adam  hr.d  a  pull 
Said  the  story  was  a  frame-up 

While  the  bullfrogs  all  saia  bull. 

When  Samson  took  the  jaw  bone 

Of  a  poor  old  army  mule 
And  killed  a  million  Philistines, 

Which  you've  read  about  in  scnon, 
A  lot  of  d  jubting  Thomases  ■ 
And  g'uys  in  on  the  know 
Said  the  Philly  boys  laid  down  to  cam 
Just  to  get  a  return  go. 

When  David  with  his  paving  brick 

Socked  Goliath  on  the  chin, 
A  hundred  thousand  skeptics 

Said  the  fight  looked  pretty  thin. 
They  said  the  brick  was  made  of  corK 

And  Golly  took  it  on  the  oate 
Because  a  second  fight  wou.d  bung 
A  million  at  the^gate.  ^^^^^^^^^ 


As  the  World  Wags: 

'■•No  one  should  stand  still  and  see  a 
real  nullificationist  turn  .the  nation  over 
to  a  gang  of  bootleggers,  -Dr,  Claience 

■"'•^on^^'^some  one  kindly  inforn.  Dr_ 
Wilson  that  the  nation  was  turnea 
OTcr  "o  a  gang  of  bootleggers"  lo.ig 
ago?  ^' 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


Mr,  Harford  Powel,  Jr.,  has  written  a 
novel,  'The  'Virgin  Queene,"  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Com- 
pany. The  hero,  Barnham  Dunn,  Is 
"the  high  priest  of  modern  advertis- 
ing," 

Mr.  Powel  for  three  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  an  advertising  agency  in 
New  York.   This  was  after  he  had  been 
an  editor  of  Vogue.  Harper's  Bazar  and 
Collier's.    Since  1925  he  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion.  He 
therefore  does  not  evolve  from  his  inner 
consciousness   the   eloquent   writer  of 
advertisements.  He  has  known  him  per- 
sonally; has  summered  and  wintered 
with  him;  been  through  him  with  a  dark 
lantern,  as  the  saying  is.  It  is  therefore 
not  siuprising  that,  with  Mr.  Kenneth 
M.  Goode,  he  wrote  "What  About  Adver- 
tising?" which  was  published  last  yea' 
a  book  as  amusing  as  it  is  informir 
about  America's  most  valuable  contrio 
tion  to  literature  in  these  days.  Did 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  when  he  was 
happv  in  this  country,  find  solaci. 
purchasing  our  magazines,  then  thro* 
ing  away  the  essays,  stories  and  poems 
and  reading  with  chuckles  of  delight  the 
advertisements,  illustrated  or  barren  of 
pictures,  from  corsets  to  coffee,  from 
depilatories  to  the  only  safe  and  sani- 
tary dentifrice?     It's  an  entertaining 
book,  this  treatise  on  the  great  art  of 
advertising — it  is  published  by  Harper 
&  Bros, — open  it  at  random  as  you  will. 
For  example  take  the  case  of  the  man 
Appointed  to  write  copy  about  an  edi- 
tion   of   Benvenuto    Cellini's  Autobi- 
ography: "Nasty  old  character,  Benve- 
nuto, but  quick  on  the  draw  .  .  .  made 
good  silverware,  too:  better  than  Paul 
Revere  did  ";  the  man  that  achieved 
these  head  lines  for  bringing  the  auto- 
biography to  the  attention  of  the  pubUc: 
"Lover,  swordsman,  debauchee 
"Supreme  artist  in  gold  and  silver 
"Here  is  your  chance  to  own  the  com- 
plete unexpurgated  autobiography  of 
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Benvenuto  Oeiiim.  -   

Sociologists  of  the  future,  reconstruct- 
ing tlie  hibtory  of  manners  and  ciLstoms 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Twenties  in 
the  20th  century  cannot  overlook  this 
treatise,  stuffed  with  statistics  and  de- 
I  signedly  sober,  nevertheless  amusing,  in- 
formation. 


It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  hero 
of  "The  Virgin  Queene."  our  Barnliam 
Dunn,  won  fame  and  fortune  as  an  in- 

pired  writer  of  advertisements:  as  when 
he  enlarged  on  this  sentence  in  a  letter 
:  ddressed  to  the  editor  of  Home  Arts 

i'agazine:  "I  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be."  After 
an  upward  glance  at  the  ceiling  Barn- 
ham  wrote:  "These  are  the  words  of  a 
young  matron  in  Boco  Boco,  Florida. 
When  she  wrote  them  she  was  fright- 
ened and  depressed.  Now  she  is  the 
'ovful  mother  of  a  son.  If  you  feel 
i  oward  motherhood  as  she  did,  the  Wee 
Visitors  Department  of  Home  Arts  Ma- 
gazine has  a  message  for  you.  Send  no 
money.  Merely  use  the  coupon  below." 
The  brilliant  man  was  tired;  his  work 
was  slavery;  could  he  invent  a  new 
thought  about  the  distribution  of  Mr. 
Eckwitz's  molasses  candy— "Mother's 
Kisses"?  Disgusted  with  his  treadmill 
life,  he  told  his  stenographer  to  ask  a 
.steamship  line  if  it  had  a  clean  boat 
with  a  sober  skipper  leaving  the  next  i 
day  for  Eivope. 

•yes,  he  would  feo  to  England.  On  the ! 
boat  he  met  Mr,  Cecil  De  La  Poer  Bren- 
ton,  Litt.  D.,  of  O.xford,  who  had  read 
American  advertisements,  sounding  j 
like  the  Book  of  Revelations,  rewritten 
by  Dr.  Fiank  Crane."  He  told  Barn- 
,  ham  of  an  old  house  in  Warwickshire 
w'hich  he  could  buy.  The  freehold  was 
purchased.  Entering,  he  found  no  fire, 
no  food.  He  walked  to  the  market  vil- 
lage. '  On  the  way  a  white-bearded  old 
man  drove  slowly  by. 

"Good  evening.  I  am  Mr.  Dunn,  the 
new  owner  of  Keene." 

"What  say?" 

"I  .said  that  I  am  Mr.  Dunn." 
"  'I  know  it."  said  the  old  man,  and 
whipped  up  his  horse." 


sjjcares  :  '  oo.iy.  .^omc  p^'^.j^s  nevvi 
get  tired  of  that  joke.  .  .  .  Seats  now- 
selling  .sue  weeks  ahead,"  added  the  bo;<- 
oflfice  man.  "The  President's  coming 
over  from  V/ashington  tonight."  Alex- 
ander Woolcott's  head  line  in  his  review 
the  next  day  was  "Shakespeare  Wo^\f 
Them  Again."    No  one  would  believr 


tlicir  eyes.  '  A  darn  pretty  gul!"  said 
one  of  the  old  men  in  a  thin,  wheezy 
voice.  "Yep,"  replied  the  oCher,  "but 
she's  a  bit  too  skinny.  I  like  'em  plump- 
er." And  then  they  both  sighed.  So 
did  I.  .  JAZBO. 

And  so  it  was  at  the  siege  of  T«y. 


that  Baniham  was  the  dramatist.   HpiI,,,  „ij  c^Mi^v,,  tv,»„ 

went  back  to  the  old  office,  slipped  a  ^^^^  '"^"'  and  soldiers  they  had 
sheet  of  copy  paper  into  the  macbiiir 


and  wrote:  "I  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be,"  r-- 
sohed  to  use  the  letter  he  had  torn  up 
a  year  before. 


So  I  am  glcd  when  the  north  pole 
turns  back  our  aeroplanes.  The  day 
will  come  when  they  will  land  there, 
no  doubt.  A  quantity  of  black  grease, 
our  mark  of  trade,  will  be  left  on  the 
snow,  as  evidence  that  man  at  last  has 
rome.  But  it  is  just  as  certain  that 
he  will  not  stay  there.  Nothing  can  be 
done  with  that  place,  and  it  will  be 

;  left  to  stare  in  white  emptiness  at  the 
star.<;.— H.  M.  TomUnson  in  "Gifts  of 

'  Fortune"  (1926). 


This  welcome  was  the  first  of  Barn- 
ham's  adventures  in  England.  They  are 
narrated  with  unflagging  gusto  and 
liumor.  But  why  the  title  of  this  un- 
commonly joyous  and  satirical  romance? 
'Vhat  a  remarkable  mansei-vant  was 
Mr.  Grey!  Why  did  not  Barnham's 
daughter  Ann  join  her  father?  She 
could  go  to  Normandy  for  pleasure  with 
her  aunt  and  bathe  in  coves.   "No  bath- 

ng  suits  are  required,  and  this  inno- 
I  cnt  if  aboriginal  fun  seems  to  appeal 

o  the  modern  girl."  (Ann  had  greatly 
"njoyed  visiting  Sherborn,  "one  of  our 
most  refined  prisons  for  v;omen,"  but  her 
heart,  after  all,  was  in  art.)  She  came, 
but  would  not  look  out  of  the  window 
at  Kenilworth.  "Why  should  I  see  it? 
I've  read  the  book."  An  adorable  girl, 
this  Ann;  but  she  was  not  "The  Virgin 
Queene." 


Living  in  the  country  of  Shakespeare, 
this  Barnham  wondered  why  Shake- 
speare wrote  so  poorly,  wasted  time  on 
Italian  farces,  did  not  choose  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  the  heroine  of  a  play.  And 
.so  Barnham  wrote  the  play  that  Shake- 
speare should  have  written.    Grey  as- 
sured him  that  it  w-as  better  than  much 
of  Shakespeare,  and  persuaded  the  dra- 
gg  matist  to  play  a  practical  joke.   A  pen- 
^gjman   copied   the   text   in  supposedly 
jjj^Shakespearian   handwriting  on  paper 
,  ijijtliat  appeared  to  be  ancient.   The  man- 
gjjUScript  was  buried  under  the  tennis 
i  an'^'""'^'''    '^'-"'sfs  came  to  play  tennis.  For 
I     tliem  Barnham  concocted  Fish  House 
°,^nch,  the  New  Bedford  whaler,  the 
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arine  Taylor,  the  Charleston  fizz,  the 
rick'iy,  the  .swazzle  and  the  Blue  Blazer. 
-/fA  great  Shake.spearian  scholar,  when 
the  curious  Benton,  digging  to  find  why 
^  I  he  coiurt  was  sinking,  pronounced  the  i 
dibCovered  manuscript  to  be  undoubt- 
"dly  Shakespeare's  work.    What  an  in- 
lernalional   sensation!     What  unfore- 
seen, incredible  results  of  a  practical 
^  joke!  Barnham  was  offered  $50,000  for 
_  '  he  play.    After  all,  to  whom  did  the 
!    manu.script.  treasure  trove,  belon<t?  The 
•  law  was  invoked:  the  lord  chancellor 
had  his  say.    The  sum  of  £75,000  w^as 
offered  and  accepted. 

Bai-nham,  arriving  in  New  York,  saw, 
to  his  horror,  a  bust  of  Shakespeare 
with  500  copies  of  the  play  in  pyramids 
about  it.  Over  the  door  of  the  Empire 
Theatre  he  saw  In  staring  letters: 
"THE  VIRGIN  QUEENE 
with 

JOHN,  LIONEL  AND  ETHEL 
BARRYMORE  ' 
ALL-STAR  CAST." 
There  was  a  long  queue  at  the  ticket 
office.    Barnham,  proclaiming  him-self 
the  author,  asked  for  .a  pass.  "Oh. 
sure.    There  bave_J^en\  three  Shake- 


SLANTINDICULAR 

Has  the  Mussolini  straw  hat  arrived 
in  Boston?  It  has  been  described  as 
"sober  and  elegant,"  but  in  London  as 
a  revival  of  the  women's  straw  hats 
which  were  fashionable  many  years 
ago;  for  the  Facist  is  "slaoped  on  the 
front  of  the  head  in  exactly  the  same 
way."  Should  a  stiff  straw  be  pulled 
down  over  the  forehead  to  shield  the 
eyes,  or  be  worn  rakishly  on  one  side 
of  the  head.  Stella  Benson  said  she 
could  always  tell  a  Londoner  from  a 
provincial:  the  former  always  wore  his 
hat  on  the  front  of  his  head;  the  pro- 
vincial tilted  it  backwards. 

Even  a  learned,  staid  theologian  may 
have  a  dissipated  air  by  wearing  a  hat 
in  a  "slantindicular"  manner.  "Slant- 
indicular"  is  a  good  word.  Was  it  not 
first  used  in  this  country  by  Richard 
Grant  White  in  "The  New  Gospel  of 
Peace  According  to  St.  Benjamin,"  pub 
lished  July  27.  1863?  White  was  describ 
ing  Phernandiwud  (Fernando  Wood,  a 
mayor  of  New  York,  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  was  sued  for  falsifying  his 
accounts,   and   escaped  criminal  pro 
cess  because  it  was  begun  one  day  too 
late,  according  to  law). 

"And  he  was  a  just  man  and  a 
righteous:  and  he  walked  uprightly  be- 
fore the  world. 

"But  when  he  was  not  before  the 
world  his  walk  was  slantindicular. 
,   "And  hn  loved  the  people. 

"And  Phernandiwud  said  within  him- 
self: Of  a  truth  I  love  the  people:  but 
am  I  not  one  of  the  people;  yea.  verily, 
am  I  not  number  one  of  the  people? 
And  shall  I  not  therefore  first  love  my- 
self?" 

The  fourth  and  last  book  of  "The 
New  Gospel  of  Peace"  was  published  in 
May,  1866.  The  bitter  satire  is  still 
good  reading.  Wlten  the  pamphlets 
I  were  collected  in  one  volume,  the  long 
[  introduction  contained  a  curious  letter 
i  from  White,  in  which  he  tried  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked  on 
him  as  the  author:  but  he  wrote  this 
"Gospel  of  Peace,"  and  should  have  been 
proud  of  it.  Tire  violence  of  the  satire 
w-as  justified  and  righteous.  What  he 
had  to  say  of  the  extravagance  shown 
by  "Pshawdee"  and  "Sussah-etee"  after 
the  civil  war  might  be  written  with 
equal  justice^day. 

The  times  need  a  satirist  like  Richard 
Grant  White,  but  satire  here  and  in 
England  is  apparently  out  of  date.  We 
have  Will  Rogers,  but  he  is  first  of  all  a 
humorist,  too  kind  a  soul  to  scourge  and 
nay. 

The  world  is  suffering  from  admirable 
people. — Prftbendary  Gough. 

THROUGH  THE  CENTURIES 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Out  in  the  old-fashioned  town  where  | 
I  live  there  is  an  old-fashioned  city  i 
park.  Around  the  four  sides  of  this  I 
public  square  are  friendly  shade  trees,  | 
and  imder  the  trees  are  benches  where, 
old  men  come  and  sit  in  the  afternoon' 
sun. 

Often  taking  the  "short  cut"  through 
this  park.  I  have  wondered  to  myself  i 
what  those  old  men  found  to  talk  about,  i 
Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  they 
sat  there — nodding  and  drowsing, 
drowsing  and  nodding.  With  the  chill 
of  early  autumn  they  disappear,  but 
they  are  back  again  with  the  first  sign 
of  springtime,  '^'alking  and  nodding, 
drowsing  away  ^n  the  afternoon  sun. 

"Some  time."  I  thought  to  my.self  "1 
am  going  to  sit  down  on  one  of  thosr; 
benches  beside  those  old  men  and  listen 
to  what  they  talk  about."    I  imagined  f 
tales  of  other  and  bygone  days,  days  of  < 
picturesque    excitement.    "'Those    old  i 
:nen,"  thought  I.  "must  have  some  won- 
derful m.emories  to  go  over,  and  one 
day  I  ani  going  to  listen  to  them." 

So  today  I  did.  I  walked  over  and 
sat  down  in  the  sunshine  beside  two 
old  men  on  a  bench.  As  I  seated  my- 
self a  ycung  girl  passed  along,  her  step 
I'sht,  her  hjad  high  as.  she  walked. 


been,  but  for  age 
Now  left  the  wars;  yet  counsellors  they 

were  exceeding  sage. 
And  as  in  well-grown  woods,  on  trees, 

cold  spiny  grasshoppers 
Sit  chirping,  and  send  voices  out,  that 

scarce  can  pierce  our  ears 
For  softness    and   their   weak,  faint 

sounds;  so  talking  on  the  tow'r. 
These  seniors  of  the  people  sat;  who 

when  they  saw  the  pow'r 
Of  beauty,  in  the  queen,  ascend,  ev'n 

those  cold-spirited  peers. 
Those  wise  and  almost  wither'd  men. 

found  this  heat  in  their  years. 
That  they  were  forc'd  (though  whisper- 
ing) to  say:  What  man  can  blame 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  endure,  for 

so  admir'd  a  dame. 
So  many  mis'ries  and  .so  long?  In  her 
sweet  count'nance  shine 
Looks  like  the  Goddesses. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
•  Being  escorted  to  the  train  recently, 
a  rab  drew  up  alongside  and  the  driver 
said,  "Checker?"  And  my  very  polite 
escort  promptly  replied:  "No,  thank 
you,  I'll  take  her  with  me." 


RUTH  LES,LEE. 
— • —  / 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  an  "eating  emporium"  I  overheard 
a  customer  ask  the  head-waiter:  "Just 
as  a  point  of  information,  did  the 
waiter  who  look  my  order  leave  any 
family?"  MOX  THE  AD-MAN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sunday  Times  i 
(London)  asks  the  rules  of  the  card  ; 
game  "Khano."   "I  have  the  packs  and 
scorers." 

Do  any  of  our  readers  know  this 
game?  It  surely  is  not  "Keno,"  said  to 
be  purely  American,  the  origin  of  the 
word  unknown. 

— •v- 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why.  oh  why,  must  we  always  write 
"Enclosed  please  find  check,"  when  what 
we  really  want  to  do  is  to  give  'em  a 
swift  kick?  This  Is  one  of  my  pet 
peeves.  I  suggest  the  following  to  be 
adopted:  "Here's  your  money,  darn  you. 
Now  shut  up!"  TEEJAY. 

As  the  World  Wags:" 

So  the  Washington  Daily  News  will 
henceforth  "publish  as  news  the  ap- 
pearance on  duty  of  any  so-called  dry 
members  of  the  House  ,  or  Senate  in  an  j 
obviouslv  intoxicated  condition."  . 

Let's  "hope  the  notices  will  be  brief  ( 
enough  to  leave  space  for  ihe  ordinary  i 

tU^    ^nTT  Y.     FAW.  • 


news  of  the  day. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

(Krnm  Good  Harriwarel 

Visiting  Relative:  "And  when  was  the 
baby  born?" 

Modern  Father:  "Between  the  second 
payment  gn  the  radio  and  the  tenth  on 
the  car." 

Flanpers  make  traditionally  expensive 
company.— Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks. 

"I  CANNOT  EAT  BUT  LITTLE  MEAT" 

fAriT    in  Ih-  Clarion.  Monitori 

Wanted— Any  number  of  old  or  crip- 
pled horses  at.  $1  and  up.  according  to 
I  meat  condition,  for  packms  house  pur- 

1 'FIFTY-FIFTY  GIRL' 

"The  J'ifty-Pifty  Girl,"  a  film  com-  [ 
edy  starring  Bebe  Daniels,  an  original 
story  by  John  McDermott,  directed  by  ! 
Clarence  Badger  and  presented  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  follow-  | 

Ka^hWn^O'Hara  ^^rmeW  i 

•'-liJier''^"*  ;::;^vind^  ^"r'n 

Q^l,^^. .  .    .  Johnnie  Monis  j 

"a  motion  picture  which  does  not; 
trot  along  the  well  worn  paths  of  com- 
edv  where  the  ideas  have  been  woin 
into  graceless  stubble  is  always  wel- ; 
cone  and  such  a  one       the  present 
offering  of  Miss  Daniels.  Messrs.  Bad- 
ger and  McDermott.    Fresh  si  uations  ; 
Ire  snatched,  almost  by  their  hair  fiom  . 
the  modern  woman  movement  but  the 
helplessness  of  mere  man  with  a  pot 
and  a  pint  of  rice  is  not  overlooked 
-    the  maker  of  this  amusing  fantasm. 

There  is  a  frank  use  of  suspenders 
by  the  young  woman  when  she  under- 
takes to  run  a  ,};f\'^Zvs"'^^ 
which  had  been  id  e  f«  10 
cause  of  controversial  tendency  of  me 
cfder  O'Hara  and .  Donahue.    The  m 
heritors  of  the  mine  and  ^^e  disposi 
tions  are,  of  course,  young-a  man  ana 
«  oil!     The  nace  of  tne  iin" 
fihfrate    There  is  besides  the  generous 


gratilying 

those  who  like  vhcir  comedienne  deli 
cate  while  funny.    9Vie  has  ceased  td 
make  a  visable  effort.    It  is  pleasant. 
She  settled  into  her  cun'ent  role  as  if 
she  grew  there. 

One  would  say  off-hand  that  James 
Hall  should  not  watch  William  Haines 
but  then  it  might  have  been  Mr.  Hall 
who  first  wore  his  hat  on  the  side  of 
his  head  when  flirting.  He  Uves  this 
down  later  when  Bebe  bets  him  her 
share  of  the  mine  that  she  can  run  It 
as  well  as  any  man  without  a  call  for 
help—and  succeeds  in  calling  loudly 
enough  to  be  saved  just  in  time. 

Now  that  the  great  international  film 
fellowship  has  come  to  pass,  those  who 
have  been  Enghsh  are  made  Bostonian, 
so  there  is  in  this  film  the  longish  Will- 
iam Austin,  who  is  one  of  the  hottest 
beans"  of  the  Back  Bay.  It  makes  no 
difference  from  whence  he  came,  or 
where  he  goes,  he  is  the  kind  of  a  char- 
acter who  is  made  for  laughs,  tt'.ie  deep 
rooted  kind.  A  little  advertising  is  good, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  book  censor- 
ship but  this  particular  shoe  is  too 
transparently  transplanted  to  be  very 

helpful.  ,       .     ,  . 

The  revusical  —  newly  coined  — tnis 
week  is  "Xylophonia,"  staged  by  John 
Murray  Anderson,  with  Gene  Rodemich, 
his  band,  a  nicely  costumed  chorus  and 
ot)hers  A  Colorart  film  "Mission  Bells, 
short  subjects  and  music  make  "P  the 
rest  of  the  program.  C.  M.  D. 

TRUE  SONS  OF  THE  SOIL 

(For  As  the  World  Wa?s) 

Every  male  suburbanite 
Seems  to  think  it's  only  right 
S  he  should  have  a  garden  plot 
On  his  much  divided  lot. 

A  most  intensive  piece  of  land 
Where  each  twilight  he  can  stand 
And,  arms  akimbo,  stare  and  stare 
At  the  soil  with  feudal  air. 

On  holidays  by  the  hour  _^ 
He  looks  upon  one  little  flower, 
i  ■  Usually  he  calls  a  neighbor 
I    To  show  the  product  of  his  labor. 

His  proud  heart  within  him  swells 
As  he  nonchalantly  tells 
That  as  a  boy  he  milked  a  cow 
On  the  farm,  and  that  was  how 
He  came  to  be  such  a  success 
As  an  agriculturist. 

And  the  neighbor  nods  his  head 
As  If  he'd  listened  to  all  he  said, 
Then  the  neighbor  gives  advice 
On  destroying  mahcious  mice. 

Thus  the  two  with  solemn  mien 
Talk  and  talk  of  weed  and  bean, 
Gazing  the  while  at  the  plot 
Of  this  much  divided  lot, 
As  if  the  looking  made  things  grow 
Rather  than  a  busy  hoe. 

THE  MOCK  TURTLE. 


SUMMER  NECKLACES 

We  asked  a  few  days  ago  if  any  one 
of  our  readers  could  furnish  us  with 
a  list  of  the  courageous  men  who  had 
married  snake  charmers;  the  fasclnat- 
,  ing  women  who  have  excited  wonder  in 
'  dime  museums  or  in  the  side  shows  of 
,  circuses. 

L.  R.  R.  writes: 

"I  never  knew  any  men  who  married 
them  but  a  very  intimate  pal  of  mine 
was  sued  by  a  celebrated  snake  charm- 
er for  breach  of  promise.  He  told  me 
he  loved  the  girl,  but  found  the  .snakes 
annoying,  particularly  when  he  was 
embracing  his  sweetheart,  for  one  of  , 
them  would  poke  his  head  up  from  her  j 

bodice."  .  , 

Truly  a  timid  wooer.  Fair  women  ot  . 
ancient  R6me  wore  little  snakes  around 
their  necks  and  found  them  pleasingly 
cool  in  summer.  "Gelidum  collo  nectit 
Glacilla  draconem,"  says  Martial.  Sen- 
eca and  Pliny  tell  the  same  story.  Lu- 
cian  .speaks  of  uncommonly  large  ser- 
pents at  Pella,  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  Alexander.  They  were  so  tame 
that  some  of  the  women  nourished 
them  like  domestic  animals;  these  ser- 
pents slept  with  the  children.  Would 
American  girls  exchange  their  summer 
furs  for  a  cool  and  ornamental  serpent? 

L.  R.  R.'s  friend  may  have  read  Mor- 
timer   Collins's    es.say  on  "The  'Nice  j 
Girls'  of  Rome"  in  which  he  speaks  of  \ 
their  necklaces,  and  says:    "Pleasant  \ 
for  the  eager  lover  to  approach  within  1 
osculating  distance,   and  to   find  thf 
glassy  eyes  of  a  .snake  fixed  on  him,  it.' 
forked  tongue  quivering  near  him!  This  , 
kind  of  partnership  between  Eve  and 
her  tempter  is  not  altogether  desirable. " 


]  A.s  the  World  Wags: 
I  The  owner  of  one  of  these  high  pow- 
,  cred  gasoline  Juggernauts  was  discours- 
i  ing  to  a  party  of  friends  in  regard  tc^ 
i  the  .superior  qualities  of  said  machine 
'T'ln*   bu.e  ran   pn=<-        !'''rff  "n  tJi'" 


<  7 


HucU  has'bpeii  wnttpn  about  "The  Mikado,"  that  ciclightliil  comic 
OpeiR  whicli  wUl  be  pprfoimPd  at  tJie  Shtibnt  Theatre  toinonow  night  by 
^  Wimhrop  Ames'  Company.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  lew 
Sstt'oy  operettas  of  whirh  the  leading  Idea  cannot  be  traced  back  to  Gil- 
berts "Bab  Ballads."  He  took  great  pains  with  the  .scenery  and  costumeE 
for  the  production,  beinj?  assisted  by  Lord  Redesdale  and  some  Japanese 
Cfpfisnieu  who  liapprhed  to  be  showinR  their  skill  at  KniKhtshndge.  These 
fipancse  taught  the  principals  and  chorus  the  use  of  the  fan.  (Will  one 
^gfia  forget  the  marvelous  employment  of  fans  by  the  ehorus  women  in  tlie 
aUcony  at  the  performance  of  "Cirmencita  and  the  Soldier"  by  the  Rus- 
fips— "how  this  or  that  movement  of  the  fans  gave  emphasis  to  the  dra- 
ntic  situation  staged  below?) 


;ard  as 
I  Miaculously  uaiiK.d  (iin. 

I  recall  a  performance  at  the  Lexington  Theatre  in  which  Mary  Garden 
-and  Muratore  co-operated  in  the  most  surpasslnR  operatic  achievement  of 
;mv  experience.  The  opera  was  "Carmen."  and  with  a  minimum  of  demon- 
i  sirjtion  they  soared  toRcther  to  unbelievable  helRhts.  And  yet  Mary's  Carmen, 
^ordinarily,  wliile  Intelligent  and  interesting,  has  been  open  to  dispute,  arid 
Ion  a  later  occasion  Miu'atore  stepped  over  from  art  to  vanity  by  repre.sentlng 
the  Don  J.-v<e  oJ  act  IV— the  desperate  tramp  and  Jail  bird— as  a  phthisical 
l.^enunarian! 

'      All  of  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  birth  year  of  vocalists. 

■  J.  MOUNTPOBT. 


-  ^  There  are  various  versions  of  the  story  that  performances  of  "The 
■gfflcado "  were  forbidden  in  London,  lest  they  should  wound  the  suscepti- 
BBlties  of  the  Japanese  allies.  This  revival  was  in  1907.  Gilbert,  who  com- 
aJajned  that  the  prohibition  would  cost  him  at  least  e.'^OOO.  at  first  believed 
ftiat  the  King  "with  his  unfailing:  tact. "  was  responsible,  but  he  was  afler- 
thrrds  told  that  the  Japanese  had  complained.  "The  rights  in  the  piece  do 
jjot  revert  to  me  for  three  years."  wrote  Gilbert;  by  that  tii  .1  we  shall 
grobably  be  at  war  with  Japan  about  India,  and  they  will  offer  n-:e  a  high 
price  to  permit  it  to  be  played."  Gilbert  also  wrote  that  the  Mikado  was  an 
jnaginary  monarch  of  a  remote  period,  having  "no  more  actuality  than  a 
ntomime  king."  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  was  amazed  at  the  prohibition: 
11  the  .iokes  in  the  play  fit  the  English,  if  they  would  put  on  the  cap. 
3.  .  .  Pooh-Bah  is  something  more  than  a  satire:  he  is  the  truth.  It 
ft  true  of  British  politics  (probably  not  of  Japanese),  that  we  meet  the  same 
5an  20  times  as  20  different  offlcials." 

2  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  stated  that  when  the  Japanese  prince 
^sited  London  he  at  once  expressed  a  wish  to  see  "The  Mikado '  and  en- 
J'yed  the  performance  hugely. 

t  Pooh-Bah  has  become  the  common  name  for  a  pluralist,  yet  it  is  not 
In  (he  great  Oxford  Dictionary  nor  in  the  latest  English  dictionary  of  slang. 
In  ihat  extravagantly  enthu.siastic  "appreciation"  of  the  Savoy  operas,  "Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  '  by  A.  H.  Godwin,  the  character  of  Pooh-Bah.  "an  Olym- 
gan  who  grovels  to  pocket  the  coppers."  is  analyzed  as  minutely  as  Hamlet 
teis  been  studied  by  Shakespearian  commentators. 


'  A  symphony  by  Edward  Burlingame  Hill  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
:  last  season  at  3  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  pcrform- 
[•ance  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Menestrel.  Paris,  and  was  noted  as  fol- 
:iow5  in  the  issue  of  May  U: 

;  "The  Boston  Sympjiony  Orchestra  has  played  at  Carnegie  hall  tin 
•Hill's  Symphony  by  Edward  Burlingame." 


Cyi-il  Scotfs  book,  "The  Influence  of  Music  on  History  and  Morals.' 

comes  from  the  Theosophical  Publishing  House  of  London.    His  the.sis  i^ 

that  all  life  is  one  and  that  one  human  activity  is  very  much  like  another 
The  London  Times  is  thus  led  to  the  "astonishing  proposition  that  one  o: 

the  most  'palpable  effects  of  Beethoven's  genius'  was  the  founding  of  th 
M.  C.  A.,  that  owing  to  the  'law  of  correspondence.'  Handel  was  responsib! 
lor  the  horsehair  sofas  and  the  bowdlerization  of  the  clas.sics  in  'Victoria. 

times;  and  Schumann  for  the  Montessori  system  of  education.   .   .  . 
"Where  Mr.  Scott  errs  is  in  assigning  the  relationship  of  cause  an- 
.  effect  to  two  phenomena  which  resemble  one  another  in  that  both  a: 
■  products  of  some  larger  movement  of  thought:  Beethoven  did  not  fourtd  tli 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  it  is  at  least  arguable  that  both  Beethoven  and  the  Y.  ?■ 
:  C.  A.  were  products  of  the  humanitarianism  which  preceded  them.  In  t' 
•  .second  and  third  parts  of  his  book  Mr.  Scott  discus.ses  music  in  reference  1 

occultism."  P.  H. 


S  It  is  said  that  Gilbert,  Sullivan  and  D'Oyly  Carte  each  drew  £.30.000 
{|  profits  annually  from  the  London  and  touring  productions  of  "The 
fflikado." 

2  Gilbert  was  greatly  annoyed  when  in  December,  1893.  at  a  revival  of 
TThe  Mikado"  in  Berlin  "a  female  performer "  took  the  part  of  Nanki-Poo. 
He  protested,  but  in  vain.  This  "female  performer,"  as  Percy  Fitzgerald  con- 
temptuously calls  her,  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  accomplished  and 
scintillating  soubrette  Ilka  Palmay,  the  Hungarian,  long  an  idol  of  the 
Viennese  pubUc. 

.Gilbert  shortly  before  his  death  re-wrote  for  children  the  story 
Jrhe  Mikado."  Here  are  sample  lines  from  the  "little  list  song." 

"The  donkey  who  of  nine-times-six  and  eight-times-seven  prates 
And  stumps  you  with  inquiries  on  geography  and  dates. 
And  asks  for  your  ideas  on  spelling  'parallelogram'— 
All  narrow-minded  people  who  are  stingy  with  their  jam. 
And  the  torture-dealing  dentist,  with  the  forceps  in  his  fist— 
They'd  none  of  them  be  missed— they'd  none  of  them  be  missed." 


of 


Of  late  years  horse-play,  we  regret  to  say,  has  found  its  way  into  this 
cperetta  to  make  the  libretto  more  acceptable  to  the  great  American  public. 
"What  happens  in  America,"  says  Mr.  Godwin  confidently,  "could  not  hap- 
pen in  England.  ...  In  New  York  a  comedian,  an  Englishman,  quite 
recently—"  Mr.  Godwin's  book  was  published  in  1926— "had  to  turn  Ko-Ko 
Into  a  gymnastic,  spring-heeled  Jack.  He  did  'cartwheels,'  somersaults  and 
sundry  other  acrobatics,  all  of  them  apparently  immensely  diverting.  Irrev- 
srencies  of  this  kind  show  a  deplorable  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  under-  ' 
lying  spirit  of  .these  plays."  ■   -  - 

Who  was  this  unfortunate  Ko-Ko  condemned  by  an  unesthetic  man-' 
iger  to  burlesque  the  part?  Lupino  Lane.  He  was  the  Ko-Ko  in  the  ' 
■evival  at  New  York  in  April,  1925. 


To  the  music  critic  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

I  read  with  great  interest  what  you  had  to  say  the  other  day  about 
[Lucien  Muratore,  the  operatic  tenor,  the  year  of  whose  birth  is  given  as 
1878.  Truly  a  "movable  feast!  "  Ten  years  ago  Muratore  told  me  that  he 
was  then  44.  and  certainly  he  could  have  been  no  less  than  that.  Have  you 
examined  the  various  dates  (some  less  improbable  than  others),  given  in 
dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  of  music  for  the  births  of  Sembrich.  Melba. 
Sordica,  Eames,  Tetrazzini,  Fremstad,  Calve,  etc?  If  not,  don't.  'Twere  most 
(mgallant.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Dec.  25,  1874,  is  the  au- 
thentic date  of  the  birth  of  Lina  (Natalina)  Cavalieri,  and  that' Mary  Gar- 
:den  and  Geraldine  Farrar  are  correctly  attributed. 

\  Muratore  acted  as  manager  for  the  fair  Lina's  beauty  shop  m  Paris, 
^meanwhile  seeking  guest  engagements  at  the  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique! 
;He  became  infatuated  with  Yvonne  Printemps,  the  Folies  Bergere  girl  whom 
jthe  French  Jew,  Sasha  Gultry  (infatuated  and  jealous  1,  married  en  secondes 
:r,oces  and  turned  into  an  actress  (How  charming  she  was  as  Mozart— the  true 
iCherubino!),   Lina  in  her  turn  was  furiously  jealous. 

;  But  the  break  between  them  came  through  Linas  project  for  marrying 
:the  .son  whom  she  bore  when  only  16  or  17  to  the  daughter  whom  Muratore 
.had  by  a  dancer  at  the  Opera  (not  by  his  first  wife.  Beriza— soprano,  but  ex- 
jcontralto).  Muratore,  during  the  war.  had  "recognized"  Lina's  son  (though 
[there  could  be  no  question  of  his  being  the  real  father),  and  the  son  was' 
jknown  as  Capt.  (?)  Muratore.  Lucien  used  to  refer  to  him  feelingly  as 
:"notre  fils!"  Now,  they  say  that  he  haughtily  refused  to  give  his  daughter; 
Ma-ged  18  or  so),  to  the  "nameless"  son  of  his  wife,  though  the  daughter  like-' 
Iwise  was  born  out  of  wedlock.  A  curious,  a  Mediterranean  confusion! 
:  'When  Muratore  sang  in  New  Yoi  k  elegance,  polish,  and  fine  diction  were 
ipresent,  though  the  voice  it.self  (in  old-fashioned  parlance,  a  "made  voice"  1, 
:wa6  often  intractable  and  off  key.  His  Des  Grieux  as  revealed  here  was  a 
notable  impersonation,  superior  in  every  respect  except  the  "Reve"  to  little 
M..  Clement's.  That  accomplished: octoroon  (news  to  you.  perhaps,  but  none 
:the  less  true),  did  the  "Reve'  inwniparably— illu.strating  to  perfection  not 
only  the  virtues  of  the  French  styl#,  bui  the  curious  hvbrid  which  the  Frenrin 


crape-hanger,  "anyihing  but  a  fiUinfi 
station.  "  N.  C.  MENTIS, 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Then  there  was  the  Scotxih  fatheii 
who  found  it  nece.ssary  to  buy  his  son 
a  new  pair  of  shoes.  As  they  came  oui 
of  the  shop  he  said:  "Robert,  you  m us; 
take  longer  steps  now."  AILSA. 

FOR  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  it  is  unmitigated  nonsense  to 
say  that  prohibition  cannot  be  enforced. 
I  can  go  farther  and  tell  exactly  how  It 
can  be  enforced. 

FIRST— Make  the  possession  of  alco- 
hol in  any  form  a  capital  crime. 

SECOND— Extend  this  regulation  to 
include  all  people  with  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  raisins,  yeast  and  fruit 
or  grain  will  ferment  and  produce  al- 
cohol. 

THIRD— Let  all  the  remaining  men 
in  the  country  out  of  the  state  institu- 
itions  in  which  they  are  immured  and 
jput  them  and  their  keepers  to  work 
j  cutting  down  all  trees,  shrubs,  bushes, 
plants  and  vines  producing  fermentable 
fruit,  berries  or  seed. 

FOURTH— Apply  capital  punishment 
to  all  of  these  men  who  have  happened 
to  guess  why  this  regulation  is  being 
carried  out. 

FIFTH— Let  the  remaining  man  en- 
force prohibition  or  repeal  the  amend- 
ment, as  he  prefers. 

He  can  do  as  he  darn  plea.ses  for  all 
I  shall  care,  because  long  before  that 
time  I'll  be  sitting  in  the  back  jjoom  of 
some  disreputable  dive  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus, drinking  nectar  with  the  rest  of'  the 
boys  and  girls.  F.  F.  H. 

"You  are  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  have  tried,  too,  in  my  time  tp  be  a 
philo.'jopher.  But  I  don't  know  how; 
cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  In." — 
Oliver  Edwards,  "a  decent-looking,  elder- 
ly man  in  gray  clothes  and  a  wig  of 
many  curls." 

SEPARATION 

(For  A9  the  World  Wa?g) 

The  world  has  built  a  wall  between  our 
hearts — 

Dim  gardens  where  the  birds  awake  and 

sing: 

Yet  can  it  not  forbid  the  scent  of 
flowers 

To  rise  above  in  swift  commingling. 

■When  you  are  gay,  I'd  have  you  think 
of  me. 

When  I  am  dead,  I'd  have  you  do  the 
same. 

So,  'mid  the  flowers  of  your  memory. 
May  thoughts  of  me  like  tulips  burst 
aflame. 


one.  Needless  to  say  I  have  not  as  yet 
learned  all  the  ways  of  the  rustic  people. 
Perhaps  you  can  set  me  right  on  the 
following  episode:  .  , 

Today  the  town  constable  arrived  m 
a  .sport  suit  resplendent  with  a  silver 
badge  bearing  the  device  "Police"  which 
peeped  surreptitiously  but  portently  from 
his  waistcoat.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  seen  this  august  personage. 
He  informed  me  that  he  was  making  his 
annual  collection  of  dog  license  fees.  As 
he  was  about  to  re-enter  his  car  (with 
the  fee.  of  course),  he  asked:  "Do  you 
know  how  to  make  some  good  wine? 
To  which  I  replied  in  the  negative.  He 
then  gave  me  verbally  a  simple  recipe. 
At  the  end  of-  which  he  cautioned, 
"Don't  yer  drink  too  much  to  onct  for 
it's  got  a  awful  powerful  kick." 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  the  town 
constable  endeavoring  to  be  friendly  or 
is  he  trying  to  frame  me  after  the  man- 
ner of  "some  metropolitan  guardians  of 
the  law?  V.  S,  B. 


ATTENTION  OF  TOXICOLOGISTS 

(Hish  Point,  N.  C.  Knterprise) 

The  poisons  used  in  fighting  the 
bean  beetles  are  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  calcium  arsenate  and  nine  parts 
lime,  and  a  newer  poison  called  calcium 
fkyiukucate  cinoiybdm. 

A  -ITLLAGE  MYSTERY 

As  the  World  Wags:  * 

Some  six  months  ago,  I  forsook  a 
metropolitan  community  for  a  rural 


*MIKADO'  REVIVED  | 
ATTHE  SHUBERTj 

By  PHILIP  HALE  \ 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— A  revival  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operetta  in  two 
acts,  presented  by  Winthrop  Ames's  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  Opera  Company. 
Staged  by  Mr.  Ames.  Scenery  and  cos- 
tumes by  Raymond  Sovey.  Sepp  Mor- 
Bcher,  conductor.  Revived  by  this  com- 
pany at  the  Royale  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  Sept.  18,  1927. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

The  Miliado  of  Japan   John  Bard a.T 

Kn-Kn    .   .  ..i're'l  VVng:hl 

Pooh-Bali'      '   WUli'^ni  C.  Gonloii 

?'u=S  ?;,^x'  '"'^  -.'■'■  .""  L!J!^'B?re.^ 

Petf.".sms . : ; : .' : :: : : : : .  s.  suissj^ben  sieHi,.? 

■Pfu>r>-Bo   Beltina  Hall 

,    lUfsha '.':.  .  .  .  .  .  ..  Vera  Boss 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  about 
-  ft  revival  of  an  operetta  by  Gilbert  and 
■  Sullivan  is,  was  the  play  acted  with  the 
seriousness  demanded  by  the  librettist 
I  and  long  observed  even  in  this  country? 
i  Last  night  the  entrance  of  the  Mikado  ; 
was  well  nigh  spoiled  by  the  silly  an- 
tics of  an  uiribreUa  bearer  and  a  sword 
bearer  and  by  impertinent  clowning  af- 
1  ter  the  Mikado's  song.    Otherwise  as  a 
!  rule  the  whimsical  logic  of  Gilbert  was 
I  allowed  to  make  its  way,  without  wild 
'  efforts  of  the  comedians  to  be  "furmier" 
I  than  the  text.    Sullivan's  music  is  still 
'  fresh  and  delightful;  Gilbert's  humor  in 
I  this  operetta  now  seem  labored.  Is 
Katisha's  enumeration  of  her  good  points 
really  amusing?   Are  the  complications 
!  resulting  from  Pooh-Bah's  holding  va- 
rious  offices  of  a  nature  to  excite  Ho- 
meric laughter? 
i     Mr.  Ames  gave  the  operetta  a  handr 
some  setting;    the   chorus   was  well- 
trained  and  effective,  graceful  in  its 
evolutions;  with  the  women  picturesquly 
costumed  and  w'ith  their  fresh  voices 
alone  or  with  the  male  section  doing 
full  justice  to  the  ensembles. 

The  singing  of  Miss  Ross  was  vocally 
the  feature  of  the  performance;  her 
portrayal  of  Katisha  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  and  sound  traditions. 
Miss  Bennett  sang  prettily.  Her  speak- 
ing voice  did  not  have  the  same  charm. 
Mr.  Barclay's  Mikado  was  approximately 
now  sardonic,  now  plausibly  benignant. 
Mr.  Gordon's  Pooh-Bah  was  dramatic- 
ally inadequate;  not  the  man  invented 
by  Gilbert,  not  the  man  revealed  to  us 
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ley  had  both  felt  a  presentiment  be- 
lore  breakfast.  Also,  each  appeared  to 
think  that  the  other  had  eloped  with 
Maurice,  and  broke  the  news  tearfully 
to  the  unsuspecting  husbands. 

At  least  that  is  what  we  mought,  but 
it  appears  that  it  was  all  a  put-up  job, 

carefully  laid  plot  to  make  Fred  and 
v.  illie  jealous.  Or  was  it?  Even  the 
rntrance  of  the  bone  of  contention, 
namely,  Maurice,  helped  veiT  little.  The 
liusbands  called  him  names,  and  the 
wives  had  hysterics,  but  ended  by  go- 
ing off  together  to  help  Maurice  chooss 
'  wallpaper  for  his  apartment.    To  be 

re  they  had  both  been  in  love  with 
iin  before,  though  Julia  had  pushed 
!um  off  the  train  at  Pisa  very  gently  so 
a.s  not  to  hurt  him,  and  were  pleasantlj 
afraid  they  might  be  again.  That  was 
v.here  everything  began — and  ended.  A 
rather  slim  plot  and  not  a  very  amusin^; 
one,  either — Noel  Coward  can  do  better 
than  this. 

The  Little  Theatre  Company  of  Bos- 
ton struggled  valiantly  through  the  fool- 
ish vagaries  of  the  story.  Miss  Edith 
Coburn  Noyes  made  Julia  Sterroll  amus- 
ing and  likable  even  in  her  hysterics, 
and  Miss  Edith  Stearns  was  a  properly 
intense  Julia.  The  others  might  to  ad- 
vantage work  up  a  little  more  enthusi- 
asm for  their  parts.  E.  L.  H. 


TALLEN  ANGELS'  AT 
HOLUS  THEATRE 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "FaUen 
Angels,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts,  by 
Noel  Coward.  The  cast: 

Julia  Sterroil   Edith  Cobiirn  'Noyea 

Frederick  Sterroll. ...  .Leveret I  D.  G.  Bentlpy 

Saunders   Elisabeth  Conley 

William  Banbury  Edward  E,  Whitinj- 

Jane  Banbur.v  Edith  Bond  Stearns 

Maurice  Duclos  Arthur  Fielder 

It  Is  always  a  good  idea  to  keep  your 
audience  guessing,  but  they  do  like  to 
know  what  it's  all  about  eventually, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  last 
night  matters  were  more  than  a  trifle 
Involved  even  at  the  final  curtain.  One 
thing  at  least  was  evident:  Julia  and 
Jane,  in  the  absence  of  their  affec- 
tionate but  unexcited  husbands,  man- 
aged to  get  thoroughly  drimk,  to  quarrtl 
violently  over  nothing,  or  perhaps  it 
was  over  Maurice  Duclos — perhaps  Noel 
Coward  could  explain.    Oh,  yes,  and 

by  the  earlier  predecessors  in  the  role. 
Mr.  Williams  was  an  attractive  Nanki-  ! 
Poo.   He  sang  freely,  at  times — roman- 
tically, as  in  his  opening  song,  one  of  , 
,     Sullivan's  most  musical  inventions.  Mr. 
Duffey's  Pish-Tush  was  satisfactory  in  [ 
•very  way.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
us  clear  enunciation. 

And  Ko-Ko?  This  role  has  been 
played  in  various  ways;  as  straight  com-, 
edy,  as  if  he  were  a  character  in  bur-i 
lesque.  Mr. 'Wright  was  amusing,  though 
at  times  it  was  as  if  he  were  the  funny 
man  in  a  musical  comedy. 

The  large  audience  welcomed  the  re-  \ 
■  ival.  Several  numbers  were  repeated.  1 
The  old  jokes  were  applauded.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  liberties  taken  In  the 
acting  pleased  perhaps  even  more  than 
Sullivan's  charming  music,  though  this. 
00,  was  appreciated.  Mr.  Morscher 
conducted  weU  an  orchestra  of  good 
-ze. 


icl,  .     r-d  and  the  \ , 

eraiion  sliowii  in  all  of  lUs  pioyiCi- 
sion.  exuberance  and  whatnot. 

Although  sentiment  flows  thickly 
through  this  photoplay  the  clearly  and 
sympathetically  defined  characterization 
of  the  elder  Levine  by  George  Sidney 
is  sincere  and  deeply  moving.  He  has 
come  from  Russia  to  America  to  find 
that  he  is  still  toiling  maddening  hours 
in  a  tailoring  shop.  Sidney  does  not  let 
the  emotional  morass  engulf  him  nor 
doas  Patsy  Ruth  Miller  who  plays  the 
part  of  his  daughter  who  lets  the  tug  of 
American  opportunity  carry  her  away 
from  the  environment  to  which  her 
family  clings.  Other  players  did  com- 
mendable work  in  spite  of  the  patriotic 
orgy  the  producers  allowed  themselves 
but  as  most  of  the  audience  will  be 
present  to  see  and  hear  Tom  Mix,  the 
picture  will  undoubtedly  be  good  for 
them  disguised  as  it  is  from  a  well- 
intentioned  lesson  on  filial  duty. 

The  surrounding  program  is  enter- 
taining and  has  been  carefully  selected, 
a  clever  animal  act  of  dogs  and  mon- 
keys, a  girls'  jazz  orchestra,  a  clown 
dog  and  his  boss,  a  pleasing  singer  and 
a  film  comedy. 

STATE  THEATRE— "Circus  Rookies," 
a  screen  comedy  starring  Karl  Dane  and 
George  K.  Arthur,  written  by  Edward 
Sedwick  and  Lew  Lipton,  directed  by 

Edward  Sedwick,  made  by  Metro-Gold-f 
wyn-Mayer.  ' 

The  action  continued  from  a  few, 
months  ago  and  put  in  a  circus  instead, 
of  a  war,  the  comedy  team  of  Karl 
Dane  and  George  K.  Arthur  go  about 
their  business  as  usual.  The  mixture  of 
comedy  tactics  is  ambitious.  Leaving 
out  the  subtitles  one  has  the  sledge- 
hammer manner  of  Karl  Dane  set  off 
by  the  dapper  antics  of  the  petite  Arthur  ! 
and  a  pretty  girl  with  the  back-ground  i 
of  the  circus.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
Charlie  Chaplin  rookied  successfully  in 
a  circus  and  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  not 
flat  although  the  yeast  is  not  so  fresh  as. 
it  would  have  been  if  the  Chapljji  film 
had  not  been  seen  first. 


1 1,;,  i:,i„  i .... . lai.sslas  was 
made  in  Hollywood,  but  it  is  said  that 
a  former  Russian  nobleman,  exiled  and 
making  his  way  as  best  he  could  as  an 
"extra"  player  in  the  Hollywood  ranks, 
acted  as  technical  director  and  assisted 
the  author-director  in  the  "perfect  and 
authentic  Russian  atmosphere  he  gave 
the  sets."  After  seeing  Emil  Jannings 
in  "The  Last  Command,"  which  was  a 
picture  version  of  the  same  theme,  one  ; 
is  entirely  sympathetic  with  Gen.  Lo- 
dvensky  and  grateful  for  the  things 
which  he  doubtless  thought  into  this 
picture.  He  has,  with  his  trick  tele- 
phone, his  hallways  looking  strangely 
foreign  like  all  those  found  in  the  be.st 
"brown-stone  fronts"  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  his  sleighs  drawn 
by  fur-capped  drivers  in  front  of  for- 
bidding looking  walls  and  the  costumes 
of  all  the  players  contributed  much  th^t 
is  of  value  in  the  film. 

The  story  grew  ostrich  feathers  before 
going  far.  At  the  wedding-  feast  the 
bride's  aunt  called  the  groom  down  pub- 
licly and  the  bride  left  the  arms  of  the 
man  she  loved  and  showed  plainly  to 
her  film  guests  and  the  audience  that 
she  did  not  like  ner  new  husband  in  the 
manner  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best  Russian  and  is  only  HoUywoodian. 

The  escaae  of  the  bride,  the  clever 
and  finished  work  of  Lowell  Sherman 
as  he  thought  up  his  revenge  and  pre- 
ferred a  murder  charge  against  her  res- 
cuer—the acting  of  all  the  principals, 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Gordon,  re- 
trieved "The  Scarlet  Dove"  from  the 
chaos  the  enthusiasm  of  the  director 
stirred  up.  The  naughty  lady  of  the  i 
film  is  called  Eve.  C.  M.  D.  - 
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KEITH-ALBEE-BOSTON  THEATRE 
We  Americans,"  based  on  the  stage  play 
nf  the  same  name  written  by  Milton 
Herbert  Gropper  and  Max  Siegel,  di- 
rected by  Edward  Sloman  and  made  by 
Universal.  The  cast  includes  George 
Sidney,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  George 
Lewis,  Eddie  Philli{>s,  Beryl  Mercer, 
John  Boles,  Albert  Grant  and  Michael 
Visaroff. 

Tom  Mix,  in  person,  and  his  pony 
Tony  are  at  the  theatre  this  week.  The 
place  is  overrun  with  cowboys.  The 
first  one  you  meet  tells  you  "the  line 
forms  to  the  left,"  another  takes  your 
ticket  and  another  shows  you  your  seat. 

Tom  Mix,  the  western  motion  picture 
star,  is  not  disappwinting.  He  is  all 
that  one  hoped  he  might  be.  Tony 
looked  bored,  btit  that  again  is  as  it 
should  be.  Mr.  Mix  is  in  character  and 
boots.  He  talks  easily  in  his  Texas 
drawl,  which  Hollywood  has  not  curbed, 
and  tells,  as  if  the  joke  is  on  him,  about 
his  gentleman's  estate  and  his  butler. 
He  gives  an  exhibition  of  shooting  with 
gun  and  pistol  and  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  his  target  is  still  or 
I  moving,  his  skill  is  the  same — he  hits  it. 
I  A  mild  little  lecture  which  has  found 
1  its  way  from  the  stage  to  the  screen 
j  does  not  suffer  a  great  deal  from  its 
transfusion  of  celluloid.  It  stirs  in  its 
melting  pot  colonial  Americans,  Ger- 
mans, Jews  and  Italians.  The  war  is 
fought  once  more,  the  benefits  of  night 


■WASHINGTON  STREET  AND 
SCOLLAY  SQUARE  THEATRES— "Tlie 
Haw-k's  Nest,"  a  screen  drama,  starring 
Milton  Sills,  made  by  First  National 
Pictiu'es.  written  by  Wid  Gunning,  di- 
rected by  Benjamin  Christensen,  with 
the  following  cast:  Doris  Kenyon,  Mon- 
tagu Love,  Stuart  Holmes,  Mitchell 
Lewis  and  Sojin. 

For  almost  two  reels  Milton  Sills 
buried  his  manly  virility  and  pleasing ' 
personality  for  art's  sweet  sake  and 
went  Lon  Chaney  in  "The  Hawk's  1 
Nest."  More  than  that,  this  latest  of 
the  swarm  of  underworld  pictures  which 
have  mad.-  night  clubs  the  denizens  of 
thieves,  murderers  and  robbers  offers 
something  new  in  treatment,  something 
so  almost  rational  that  it  shines  forth 
like  a  "good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

Having  fought  the  world  war  and  fje- 
come  disfigured  for  life,  Milton  SiU., 
and  )iis  pal,  who  saved  his  life,  end 
up  at  a  t?ble  in  a  restaurant  in  New 
York  Chinatown,  broke  but  ambitious. 
Milton  Sills,  who  is  "The  Hawk,"  sees 
a  sight-.seeing  bus  full  of  tourists  and 
is  inspired  with  the  idea  of  giving  them 
thrills — at  a  price,  and  then  and  there 
a  new  anc.  prosperous  night  club  where 
hold-ups  and  fights  are  staged  along 
with  the  ham  and  eggs  is  hatched. 
The  Hawk,  the  Hawk's  Nest  and  the 
pal  prosper  until  an  envious  and  brutal 
,  competitor  in  the  Chinatown  business 

-rundertake:,  to  rifle  the  Hawk's  Nest  of 
'.  I  its  golden  eggs.  . 
I  i    Because  of  the  excellent  and  imagi- 
native camera  treatment,  the  use  of  sil- 
houettes which  are  vastly  becoming  to 
the  screen,  the  careftil  and  wise  manipu- 
lation of  detail  such  as  the  worst  villain 
putting  on  spectacles  before  reading  a 
letter,  and  the  sustained  interest  at 
the  beginning  of  the-  film,  this  last  of 
iMr  Sill's  storms  in  u  teacup  is  worthy 
of  notice  by  those  interested  in  the  film 
play's  progression.     The  court  room 
!  scenes  with  impressionistic  views  of  the 
1  witnesses  in  the  best  German  manner 
is  a  variation  and  pleasing  phenomenon. 
\    It  is  unfortunate  that  the  intelligent 
'u.<;e  of  the  materials  ait  hand  does  not 
last  the  full  length  of  the  photoplay. 
There  is  a  flourish  of  plastic  surgery 
and  a  third  degree  in  C-hinatown;  a  tir- 
ing and  intricate  study  of  whose  friend 
is  who  and  why  and  Mr.  Sills  blossom- 
ing forth  finally  in  all  of  his  heroism 
and  grandeur  and  about  to  bestow  an- 
other wedding  ring  upon  the  ethereal 
locking  Doris  Kenyon.  ,  ^ 

One  should  say  in  passing  that  Miss 
Kenyon  is  a  good  and  dutiful  wife,  al- 
lowing most  of  the  long  and  close  close- 
ups  to  go  to  Mr.  Sills.  Vaudeville  and 
well  selected  short  subjects,  timely  and 
interesting  newsreel  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  program. 

MODERN  AND  fiEACON  THEATRES 
—"The  Scarlet  Dove,"  a  screen  drama 
made  by  Tiflany-Stahl  Productions,  Inc., 
written  and  directed  by  Arthur  Gregor, 
with  the  following  cast: 

Td!.  Ivan  Petioff  Lowell  Sherman 

Eve   Margaret  Livinswlon 

lA.  Alex.  Orloff  Robert  Erazer 

Anna  Andreviia  Josephine  Btino 

Her  Aunt  Julia  Swajne  Gordon 


CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS  \ 

Majestic— "Good  News,"  Collet-  I 
iate   musical    comedy.  Twelfth 
week. 

Tremont— 'Elmer  the  Great" 
with  Walter  Huston.  The  Cohan- 
Lardner  comedy  formerly  known 
as  "Fast  Company."  Fifth  week. 

Wilbur — "Paris,"  comedy  with 
music,  starring  Irene  Bordoni  and 
featuring  Louise  Closser  Hale. 
Fifth  week. 

Plymouth — "Abie's  Irish  Rcse," 
Anne  Nichols'  famous  comedy  with 
original  New  York  cast  headed  by 
Andrew  Mack.   Last  week. 

Copley — "He  Walked  in  Her 
Sleep"  Norman  Cannon's  amusing 
farce.  Fourth  week. 


BILL  AT  KEITH'S 
FINELY  DIVERSIFIED 


Misr^  Patricola,  Clifford  and 
Marion,  Renard's  Or- 
chestra Please 


Vaudeville  goers  of  all  preferences 
should  find  .something  to  become  en- 
thusiastic over  in  the  diversity  of  en- 
tertainment offered  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
this  week.    In  addition  to  the  offerings  1 
of  singing  and  dancing  and  comedy.  , 
the  program  includes  a  very  excellent  | 
trick  dog  act,  a  "quick  change"  turn  i 
that  is  conspicuously  better  than  the 
run  of  such,  and  a  jazz  orchestra  of 
;  local  repute. 

For  laugh-provoking  quality  Clifford 
and  Marion  in  "Just  Dumb,"  take  all 
the  medals  this  week. 

Mi.ss  Marie  Marion,  the  "dumb"  half 
of  the  act.  brought  down  the  hou.se 
with  her  clever  and  hilarious  perfor- 
mance last  night.  To  a  rare  collection 
'  of  gags  that  keeps  the  audience  in  high 
glee,  she  adds  a  mirth  provoking  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  as  of  one  dying 
on  her  feet,  and  being  constantly 
propped  up  by  her  companion. 

Miss  Patricola,  the  "scinti'ating 
melodist,"  appears  as  her  usual  lively 
self  in  a  program  of  catchy  character 
songs,  some  of  which  she  accompanies 
with  violin.  She  was  warmly  leceived 
last  night  and  was  called  back  for  sev- 
eral encores. 

In  "Hector,  the  Lovable  Pup  and  His 
Gang."  the  audience  is  treated  to  an 
unusual  performance  by  10  dogs.  Sev- 
eral o-f  them  trot  down  the  aisles  in 
response  to  their  master's  commands 
and  even  go  to  balcony  boxes  with 
which  they  are  entirely  unfamiliav. 

The  Norman  Thomas  Quintette  of 
singers  and  dancers  give  an  entertain- 
ing skit,  in  which  a  drummer  does  a 
<;ort  of  epileptic  fit  among  his  instru- 
ments, accompanied  by  two  dancers 
and  the  pianist.  Others  on  the  program 
include  Nathane  6s  Sully,  m  a  dance 
offering.  Doc  Baker,  the  quick  change 
artist  in  a  skit  "The  Wishing  Well. 
Mayo  &  Lynn,  in  an  amusing  dialogue, 
and  Jacques  Renard  and  his  Cocoanut 
Grove  orchestra. 


i  GRAVES  AND  WAVES 

(For  As  the  World  Wass) 

When  I  beneath  the  sod  am  gone, 
Just  turn  your  curling-iron  on, 
1  For  you'll  discover  other  men — 
(There's  always  another  worm  for  Ih 
wren. 

So  powder  up  your  nose,  and  say 
"They're  making  new  ones  every  day. 
And  what's  the  use  of  a  vain  lament? 
Life  is  as  brief  as  a  rose's  scent. 
And  only  a  wave  is  permanent." 

A.  N.  O.  N. 

NEW  CANDIDATES 

The  following  gentlemen  are  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  elections  commit- 
tee of  our  Hall  of  Fame: 

Mr.  Gory  Hogg,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fender,  general  manager  of 
the  Western  Auto  Supply  Company  of 
Ea-st  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  president  of  the  Stretch  and 
Strain  Motor  Company,  Wichita,  Kas. 

They  all  have  been  proposed  for  elec- 
tion by  M.  E.  C. 

A  FAR-SEEING  WIFE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No  matter  what  befell  any  one  in  her 
household,  the  accurate  and  ever-right 
wife  was  always  there  with  the  "WELL. 
I  told  you  not  to  do  it."  One  time  her 
hu.sband  was  out  of  town  and  at  a 
hotel  suffered  by  robbery  the  loss  of 
his  trousers  The  first  thing  the  con- 
stant wife  cracked  when  he  told  her 
the  bad  news  was:  "Well,  I  TOLD  you 
not  to  wear  'em,  didn't  I?"  JAZBO. 


AT  THE  WILBUR 

How  fortunate  is  Miss  Bordoni  in  her 
leading  man,  Mr.  Arthur  Margctson! 
He  speaks  distinctly  and  with  the 
proper  emphasis.  He  attracts  the  eyes 
of  the  spectator  by  the  gentlemanly 
ease  of  his  movements  even  when  he  is 
placed  by  the  dramatist  in  absurd  sit- 
uations. He  wears  good  clothes  as  if 
he  were  accustomed  to  them  in  his  daily 
walks  abroad  and  on  formal  occasions. 
What  a  contrast  he  is  to  so  many  lovers 
and  supposedly  "light"  but  really  heavy 
comedians  in  our  musical  comedies,  who 
comport  themselves  awk^vardly,  or  with 
offensive  self-satisfaction,  and  in  vocal 
explosions  display  the  long,  glittering 
line  of  American  dentistry. 

The  Englishmen  in  roles  like  that  of 
Guy  Pennel  in  "Paris"  put  the  great 
majority  of  our  American  leading  men 
to  shame.  Is  it  because  these  Englisl^- 
TT.en  are  "younger  sons"  well-bred,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe;  or  have 
they  been  better  trained  in  the  art  of 
acting;  men  who  have  never  been 
obliged  to  hire  a  "dress  suit"? 

Miss  Louise  Closser  Hale  is  delightful 
as  Cora  Sabot  of  West  Newton.  Has 
,  her  dweUing  place  when  the  play  was  on 
the  road  always  been  Ayest  Newton?  Or 
'  is  the  choice  of  the  place  a  local  incen- 
tive to  laughter?  The  details  of  her 
portrayal  must  have  been  carefully 
thought  out,  but  they  seem  of  the  mo- 
ment; they  have  not  hardened  into 
mannerisms.  She  shows  us  a  woman 
overcome  by  brandy  without  becoming 
farcical,  without  leading  one  to  wish 
that  she  would  shorten  the  scene. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  perform- 
ance is  the  silence,  the  stony  look  of 
disapproval  on  the  faces  of  Miss  Chester 
and  Andrew  as  they  sit  on  a  sofa;  not 
at  all  amused  by  the  singing  and  danc- 
ing at  Vivienne's  entertainment.  Prim 
and  prudish  is  the  Brenda  of  Mi.ss  Ches- 
ter, yet  one  feels  that  she  knows  sup- 
pressed desires;  that  there  is  a  flame 
within  her  cold  exterior. 

As  for  Miss  Bordoni,  she  is  the  same, 
vesterday,  today  and  forever;  nor  would 
her  many  admirers  have  her  otherwise. 
"Nods  and  becks,  and  wreather  smiles 
—wriggles  and  eye-play,  alltirmg  ges- 
tures—a woman  not  incapable  of  dra- 
matic force— as  in  the  scene -where  hys- 
terical laughter  turns  to  tears. 


"What  is  there  left  to  me,  said 
George  Moore  to  Andre  Maurois  m 
Paris  "The  memory  of  a  flower,  of  a 
beautiful  face;  perhaps,  of  some  picture. 

HOOPS  AND  BALLS 

As  1  he  World  Wags: 

Who  keeps  unstylish  breeds  of  dogs, 
such  as  pugs  and  cocker  spaniels,  till 
they  are  in  favor  again  is,  I  believe,  a 
largely  unanswered  question. 

Anent  the  editorial  of  mournful  title, 
"The  Decay  of  Croquet"— in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Herald— I  can  tell  you 
where  croquet  mallets  are  carefiuly  kept 
in  mothballs  for  the  duration  of  the 
winter,  only  and  joyfully  brought  out 
each  spring.    Two  hundred  miles  frof» 
your  office  beneath  the  stately  elms  i, 
Washington  Park  (slighUy  cast  of  wher 
Snipe  street  used  to  run) ,  in  Albany. 
N  Y.  lies  a  velvety  green  sward  wher; 
echoes  all  during  the  warm  months  thi, 
click  of  croquet  balls.    On  the  days  of. 
the  annual  drill  of  the  bov?'  academy 


of  the 
,  uici  would  hiixc  ...  I', 
must  perlovce  sit  on  fiie  benches  ann 
twiddle  their  thumbs,  no  doubt 
meditating  the  while  on  the  rvils  of  mili- 
tarv  training  In  the  schools.  Mowing 
Is  done  with  greatest  circumspection  so 


.-jcU  is  adoriiiK. 

Miss  MeyncU  is  equally  fortunate  in 
her  analysis  of  Morcley's  character  and 
of  Hague's.  There  is  a  pitiless  descrip- 
tion of  the  former's  selfishness — Moreley 
outwardly  a  fine  fellow,  so  self-indul- 
gent that  he  was  "slightly  Jealous  of 
other    people's    bright  expectations," 


the  games  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as;  happy  In  checking  their  enthusiasms 

nossible  during  the  rest  of  the  season  |   

Not  everybody  in  Albany  pUiys 
croquet:  not  everybody  can  get  the 
chance!  My  time  there  was  limited  to 
five  years  and  the  best  I  could  do  was 
take  "a  whack  at  tennis  (a  very  accurate 
description  of  my  game!)  on  the  free 
courts  beyond  the  pond.  Croquet  costs 
10  cents  an  hour,  malleUs  provided,  and 
I  understand  there  is  always  a  waiting 

list 

A  gentlemanly   quiet    game?  Your 
correspondent  has  surrounded  it  with 
the  glamor  we  give  to  those  things  we 
believe  departed!    No  such  idyllic  scene 
as  he  pictures  greets  the  eye  (much  less  ; 
the  ear )  as  the  retired  state  clerks  i 
and  other  beings  (masculine)  argue  and  ^ 
contend:  "He  pushed  the  ball  with  his  ; 
foot "    "That's  not  the  wicket  you're 
fori"   "Yon  nudged  it!"    "If  you  don't  ; 
quit  cheating  I  won't  play  any  more!"  | 
The  most  choleric  have  been  observed 
to  throw  down  their  mallets  and  start  : 
to  leave — only  to  be  coaxed  back  again 
by  partners  who  must  finish  this  ex- 
hilarating  game.    Women  sit  on  tlv ' 
benches  and  watch:   and  the  ari.sto- 
cratic  pigeons  strut  demurely  by  on  the 
gravel  paths.  It's  great  fun  for  all  con-  ; 
ctrned.  u  j 

In  some  places  croquet  may  be  de- 
cayed—but not  in  Albany.      E.  N.  S. 


denying  their  little  satisfactions,  some- 
times by  reticence,  sometimes  by  an 
apparently  careless  word;  a  man  who 
laid  himself  out  to  be  liked  in  hotels 
and  shops.  Laura,  his  wife,  was  in- 
scrutable in  her  attitude  toward  him. 
"Her  light  manner  did  not  suggest  an 
unhappy  consciousness  of  Moreley's  de- 
fects, but  neither  did  it  suggest  the  ab- 
sorbed love  that  would  make  her  obliv- 
I  ious  to  them." 

i  The  novel  abounds  in  sentences  that 
are  illuminating,  though  merely  hints, 
suggestions;  sentences  that  reveal  char- 
acter, while  other  novelists  would  write 
a  page  for  the  revelation.  "A  Girl 
Adoring"  is  an  uncommon  novel,  one  to 
be  read  with  unflagging  admiration  for 
Miss  Meynell's  wit. 


We  well  remember  when  croquet  was 
first  played  in  our  little  village.  The 
balls  were  huge  affairs;  the  mallets 
clumsy.  There  were  rival  croquet  clubs. 
Some  of  the  members  prided  themselves 
In  the  course  of  time  on  mallets  of 
lignum  vitae,  or  rosewood,  but  they 
played  none  the  better.  Mayne  Reid's 
book  on  the  game  was  then  the  au- 
thority, first  published  in  London  in  '63. 
The  long  skirted  women  were  coquet- 
tish in  putting  a  foot  on  a  ball.  The 
men  were  gallantly  aiding  them.  Did 
the  game  go  from  Ireland,  where  they 
say  it  was  played  in  the  middle  '30's, 
•to  England,  where  it  came  into  fashion 
20  years  later?  Did  it  go  from  a  Flinch 
convent  into  Ireland?  Anthony  Trol- 
lope's  Mr,  Crosbie  complained  in  1862 
that  he  had  not  had  his  game  of  cro- 
quet. Even  in  our  village  there  was 
a  dispute  as  to  whether  a  grassless 
croquet  ground  was  better  than  one  of 
turf.— Ed. 

No  prudent  man  recommends  to  a 
friend  a  play,  a  novel,  or  a  tailor.  "Tell 
me  who  your  tailor  is,  so  that  I  can  avoid 
him,"  said  Jones,  who  confounds  rude- 
ness with  wit,  to  Robinson,  Who  prides 
himself  on  his  natty  dress.  Mrs.  Go- 
lightly  has  learned  the  sad,  sad  story 
of  recommending  a  dress-maker  'and 
a  physician,  Mrs.  Delancy  Holcomb- 
Smith  no  longer  speaks  to  her,  yet  they 
had  been  close  friends  for  intimate  gos- 
sip. ♦  ,.  . 

Yet,  one  would  not  be  disobhgmg. 
We  have  received  a  letter  asking  us  to 
name  some  good  novels,  "Some  that 
are  not  for  railway  reading  only.  I  have 
read  too  many  detective  stories.  I  want 
a  few  novels  that  are  well  written,  but 
not  too  highbrow;  novels  that  are  worth 
keeping;  that  will  bear  re-reading."  So 
here  goes,  but  remember,  O  inquirer, 
that  vou  may  find  our  taste  peculiar 
and  wonder  at  It,  as  you  toss  the  book 
aside  after  laboring  through  the  first 

We  have  read  with  great  pleasure 
these  novels  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company:  "A  Girl  Adoring,"  by  Vi- 
ola Meynel'l;  "The  Friend  of  Antaeus,^^ 
by  Gerard  Hopkins;  "Trevy  the  River, 
by  Leslie  Reid;  with  moderate  pleasure, 
'The  River  Between,"  by  Louis  For- 
gione. 

Viola  Meynell,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Alice  Meynell,  tells  a  story  of  Engh^h 
men  and   women,  their  love    affairs,  ^ 
their  mental  adventures.    She  tells  it , 
(juietly,  simply,  with  a  humor  that  is  '; 
often  subtly  ironical.    The  story  is  to 
be  read  slowly,  lest  some  detail  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  various  widely  differing  ; 
characters  be  missed.    There  is  Gilda,  j 
a  seductive  creature,  who  had  known  , 
guilty  love,  but  this  "dark,  exciting" . 
beauty  could  discuss  the  love  affairs  of 
her  friends  without  uttering  "one  single 
word  that  was  even  remotely  influenced 
by  the  separate  history  that  was  using 
up  her  life."  Claire,  the  "girl  adoring," 
living  with  Moreley,  her  brother  and 
his  wife  Laura,  loved  them  as  she  loved 
her  sister  Gilda.    The  awakening  of 
the  greater  love  that  was  to  bring  su- 
preme happiness  is  described  with  a  re- 
straint, an  absence  of  sentlmentalism 
and  a   knowledge  of  a  young  girl's 
heart  that  bring  Claire  before  the  read- 
er as  a  girl  to  be  adored  as  she  her- 


"The  Friend  of  Antaeus"  is  a  study 
of  human  conduct.  We  become  ac- 
quainted witl?  Magdalena  Callendcr  and 
Ian  Wace,  with  Evadne  Lucas  and  Aunt 
Ruth  only  from  what  Glenner  Passing- 
ham  thought  about  them,  suspected  in 
his  prying,  indefatigable  curiosity.  Pas- 
singham,  ultra-sophisticated,  prided 
himself  on  collecting  "conducts"  as  well 
as  pictures,  books,  objets  d'art.  It  is 
hardly  unfair  to  describe  him  as  de- 
testable, for  his  callousness,  his  lack  of 
truly  human  interest  in  man  or  woman. 
He  might  be  a  character  in  one  of 
Henry  James's  latest  and  most  labored 
novels.  Passingham  liked  to  know  what 
others  were  doing,  suffering,  without 
joining  them  in  joy  or  sorrow.  He  won- 
dered why  Wace  married  Magdalena; 
jvhy  she  consented  to  be  his  wife;  wliy 
Wace,  who  really  loved  her,  had  Evadne 
for  a  mistress,  Evadne  who  is  powerfully 
described,  so  that  she  is  the  one  char- 
acter in  the  book  that  is  not  a  shadowy 
figure  introduced  to  gratify  Passing- 
ham's  speculations:  honest,  coarse,  pas- 
sionate, hoping  to  find  in  lover  after 
lover  the  man  who  would  respond  to 
her  devotion.  The  scenes  between  Evad- 
ne and  Passingham  and  the  one  scene 
of  the  two  women  meeting  are  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  Jamesian  pages  of 
analysis,  pnly  once  did  Passingham 
desert  his  role — when  he  administered  a 
mustard  emetic  to  Evadne  who  wished 
to  kill  herself.  When  his  curiosity  was 
finally  appeased,  he  is  shown  asking  his 
valet  to  press  carefully  the  trousers 
worn  the  night  before.  The  scene  with 
Evadne  had  been  disturbing.  He  dis- 
missed the  valet. 

"  'Don't  bother  about  my  breakfast, 
but  I  shall  be,  in  to  lunch.'  " 
"  'Very  good,  sir.'  " 

"The  door  closed.  The  sheets  were 
cool  and  calming.  Glenner  Passing- 
ham slept." 


aiKl  where  did  the  music  come  from' 
There  have  been  agreeable  songs  about 
the  hoochee-coochee  from  "The  Streets 
of  Cairo"  to  "Mariut.cha  Make-a  ae 
Hooch -a  ma-Kootch  (Down  at  Coney 
Islei."  but  where  may  one  find  a  solemn, 
informative  discus.sion  of  the  subject? 

THE  PROFESSOR. 

Miss  Louella  D.  Everett  writes: 
"Have  you  room  for  this  tribute  tc 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  in  As  the  World 
Wags,  while  there  is  a  revival  of  in-  \ 
terest  in  Alger?    One  of  the  joys  of  my  . 
childhood  was  the  discovery  of  'Ragged 
Dick'  and  'Tattered  Tom'  in  a  barrel  of 
old  books  in  our  attic  at  home,  and  I'd 
like  to  share  this  poem,  treasured  for 
seven  years,  with  others  who  feel  in- 
debted to  Horatio  Alger.  Jr." 

These  verses  by  Malcolm  Douglas 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
of  Dec.  12,  1920: 

*  HORATIO  ALGER,  JR. 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  you  were  once  my 

greatest  joy; 
I  revelled  in  your  stories  when  a  happy, 

care-free  boy; 
There  was  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray, a  novelist  of  note; 
There  were  Bulwer,  Scott  and  Dickens, 

but  they  got  my  childish  goat; 
They  didn't  have   the  pep  and  zip, 

Horatio,  that  you  did. 
For  you  got  underneatli  the  vest  of 

every  blooming  kid. 
And  a  myriad  young  critics  felt  your 

fascinating  punch, 
!  So  they  crowned  you  king,  Horatio,  of 
the  literary  bunch! 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  all  the  types  of  boys 
you  drew. 

Poor  urchins  of  the  streets,  revealed 
the  gentle  soul  of  you; 

There  were  "Ragged  Dick"  and  "Tat- 
tered Tom,"  with  others  of  their 
kind. 

Who  all  bespoke  an  honest  heart,  a 

pure,  unselfish  mind: 
Through  trials  and  temptations  they 

most  perilously  passed 
Till    virtue     was     triumphant,  good 

V  Horatio,  at  the  last; 
Aijd  as  their  thorny  paths  through  life 

your  humble  heroes  trod 
Each  chapter  was  illumined  by  your 

simple  faith  in  God! 


long  ago  your  busy 
of 


The  river  that  affected  the  life  of 
Trevy  and  "the  river  that  flowed  be- 
tween" the  Palisades  and  Manhattan 
ere  very  different  streams.  Those  who 
have  read  Mr.  Reid's  "Rector  of  Mali- 
seet"  and  "Saltacres"  will  welcome  his 
latest  novel  and  be  prepared  for  unusual 
characters  and  for  the  poetic  spirit  jn 
which  the  tale  is  told.  Trevy's  parent- 
age was  mysterious:  villagers  thought 
he  had  no  mortal  father;  perhaps  the 
river  that  flowed  past  Trevy's  home 
was  his  father;  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  boy  was  an  accomplished  swim- 
mer, happiest  when  he  was  in  the  wa- 
ter or  reading  or  wandering  along  Its  i 
banks.  It's  a  strange  story  of  strange  ; 
adventures;  strange,  even,  when  they 
seemed  to  others  common  and  to  be  ex- 
pected; a  fasciiiating  novel  with  memo- 
rable descriptions  of  men,  women — Lady 
Ryland,  for  example — and,  above  all,  of 
the  river.  Mr.  Arnoldy  said  to  Trevy 
at  tWe  end:  "You  have  not  completed 
your  journey.   Rivers  end  in  the  sea." 

But  Mr.  Forgione  tells  of  Italians,  hot- 
blooded,  transplanted.  Demitrio,  blind, 
superstitious,  colossal,  half-mad.  Oreste, 
his  son,  who  succeeded  his  father,  as 
foreman  of  a  gang  of  workmen.  Rose, 
the  wife  of  Oreste,  who  leaves  him  and 
becomes  a  prostitute.  The  disappear- 
ance of  Demitrio  to  beg  in  the  streets, 
and  his  finding  Rose,  are  told,  one  might 
say,  with  brutal  force.  A  melodramatic 
novel  written  at  times  sensationally, 
with  scenes  for  the  cinema;  interesting 
by  its  description  of  an  Italian  com- 
mimity;  a  book  not  to  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously; a  book  that  might  have  been 
written  in  a  more  convincing  manner, 
with  less  pile-driving  emphasis. 

LET  JOY  BE  UNCONFINED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  good  old  hoochee- 
coocnee  dance  and  its  music,  but  libra- 
ries here  and  in  New  York  have  nothing 
to  tell,  and  Poole's  Index  of  Magazine 
Literature  contains  no  mention  of  it. 

The  hoochee-coochee  was  introduced 
in  this  country  at  the  world's  fair  (Chi- 

r  '•  -  - 


Horatio  Alger,  Jr 
pen 

Was  laid  aside,  but  to  the  hearts 

grizzled,  gray-haired  men 
Come  visions  of  their  idol,  and  your 

name  they  often  bless. 
For  you  helped  them  not  a  little  in 

their  measure  of  success; 
You  were  loved  by  hosts,  Horatio,  and  \ 

you  filled  an  honored  place: 
The  memory  of  all  your  good  time  never 
j  can  efface; 

And,  if  but  a  single  blossom  each  old 

boy  admirer  gave. 
What  a  mountain  of  sweet  fragrance 
I  there  would  rise  above  your  grave ! 

\  SOAP  VS.  BUTTER 

i     As  lovers  of  art,  rejoicing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  any  branch  of  it  in  tliis 
j  country,  exulting  in  the  steadily  increas- 
i  ing  interest  shown  by  the  pee-pul,  we 
j  gladly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
(  there  is  in  New  York  an  exhibition  of 
sculpture  carved  in  white  soap.  Busts, 
as  one  of  Silvie  Derdyn  Macdermot,  a 
singer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (where  soap  is 
needed — yes,  needed  every  hour) — which 
I  took  the  first  prize,  $300:  figures  as  the 
"Hopi  Bride":  "Creation,"  representing 
a  m-m-muther  and  her  child — perhaps 
m-m-muther  is  pasting  the  soap  on  her 
offspring;     "The    Three  Marys" — this 
opens  a  field  for  speculation.  Biblical 
Marys?  Is  the  Mary  that  called  the  cat- 
tle home,  but  did  not  return  herself,  one 
of  the  three — or  three  of  Mary  Stuart's 
attendants — Mary  Beaton.  Mary  Seaton, 
Mary  Carmichael,    in  place  of  Mary 
Hamilton? 

There  was  an  old  street  gag,  "How 
are  you  off  for  soap?"  Readers  of  Mar- 
ryatt  will  remember  that  a  forward  girl 
put  this  question  to  Peter  Simple,  Now 
put  to  a  sculptor  it  will  not  be  deemed 
impertinent,  but  a  token  of  friendly  in- 
terest and  encouragement. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  soap  is 
a  better  material  for  sculpture  than  but- 
ter. The  visitor  to  the  Philadelphia  ex- 
position of  1876-  was  struck  dumb  by  two 
works  of  art:  The  magnificent  Corliss 
engine  silently  powerful,  and  the  statue 
of  "Dreaming  lolanthe,"  done  in  butter 
—the  best  family  butter— by  a  gifted  fe- 
male sculptor.  The  day  we  gazed  awe- 
struck upon  this  masterpiece  was  hot. 
piping  hot,  and  so  affected  unfavorably 
the  classic  outline  of  lolanthe's  face. 
What  became  of  this  statue?  Was  it 
sold  to  a  grocer?  Horrid  thought! 

E.  D.  R.  writes  from  a  town  in  Illi- 
nois: "Our  grandmothers  made  their 
weather  charts  for  the  year  on  Christ- 
mas eve  by  taking  a  perfect  onion,  cut- 
ting it  in  half,  peeling  off  12  layers, 
one  for  each  of  the  12  months  to  come, 
and  filling  each  one  with  salt.  On  the 
following  morning  the  peeling.s  which 


nioiiths,  and  those  containing  dry  salt 
indicated  fair  months." 
Was  this  ever  done  in  New  England? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  good 
people  that  Quincy  Kilby,  the  theatrical 
historian  and  author  of  fetching  vers  de 
societe,  suffered  a  broken  hip  while  on 
a  trip  abroad  some  time  ago  and  is  stui 
more  or  less  confined  to  his  apart- 
ment, though  no  longer  depending  upon 
crutches.  In  a  recent  not^  to  a  friend,  de- 
scribing his  condition,  "Quinny'  writes. 

I  get  up  on  my  crutches. 

And  I  stumble  'round  the  flat. 

I  try  to  do  a  mile  a  week 

And  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  reason  for  my  lack  of  speed 

I  easily  can  state: 

I  .simply  do  not  choose  to  run  in 
nineteen  twenty-eight! 

EDWARD  BRECK. 


ENDEAVOR 

Td  like  to  join  a  woman's  club— by  high 

ideals  led —  ,  . 

But  who  would  kiss  the  baby  when  he 

falls  and  bumps  his  head? 
I'd  like  to  go  to  lectures  and  to  learn 

to  live  just  right. 
But  I  must  hear  the  baby's  prayers  and 

tuck  him  in  at  night.      ^  . 

ELLA  M. 

MEDICAL  QUERY 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Will  some  psychoanaly.st  mform  me 
what  I  can  do  about  my  old  friend 
Porter  ■>  I  am  disturbed  over  some  01 
his  mental  attributes.  He  comes  of  a 
splendid  family  and  has  had  ample  cijl- 
tural  advantages,  but  he  is  an  anomaly. 

He  asked  to  sit  in  our  pew  Sunday 
and  did  a  cross-word  puzzle  until  I  pro- 
tested.   In  the  silent  prayer  period  he 
started  to  put  on  his  rubbers,  breathing 
heavily,  meanwhile,  as  he  is  stout,  it 
sounded  hke  a  horse  getting  up  in  an 
empty  barn.   We  rode  in  town  together 
this    morning   from    Harvard   square.  | 
There  was  only  one  seat  left  unoccupied.  1 
Before  it  two  elderly  ladies,  who  know  j 
me   well,   of  delightful  mid-Victorian  | 
charm,  were  courtesying  to  one  another, 
saying,'  "Oh,  no,  you  take  it."  "I  beg 
you  to  be  seated,  Annabelle,  deax." 

Porter  glanced  at  them  indifferently  I 
and  then  slipped  into  the  seat  himself,  i 
Opening  the  latest  novel  proscribed  by  1 
the  literary  board  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, he  was  at  once  oblivious  of  every-  j 
thing.    I  recall  with  what  cheerfulness  1 
he  often  divided  his  spending  money ' 
with  me  at  prep  school  and  I  cannot 
cut  him,  I  want  to  help  him.    I  would 
recommend  matrimony,  but  it  might 
look  like  revenge.    I  think  of  Franken- 
stein and  the  synthetic  man  he  created 
I  feel  I  am  lost.   Where  will  it  all  end^ 
JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


As  the  World  Wags:  . 

"Did  you  hear  about  that  brici5'' 
player  who  died?"  inquired  Tom,  Jr 
who  is  acquiring  education  and  othr 
knowledge  at  the  academy.    As  we  al 
ways  feared  something  like  that  migh 
happen  to  us  at  the  hands  of  our  part 
ner,  considering  the  game  we  play,  w.- 
an-swered:  "No,  what  was  it?"  and  Tom, 
.Jr.,  responded:  ''Well,  they  buried  him  j 
1  with  simple  honors."  H,  T,  W. 


"SAND  PIPERS" 

(For  As  tlie  World  W,i8rs) 

I  caught  the  beach  in  disarray, 
I  Or  being  washed,  that  is  to  say, 

I  And  rather  than  embarrass  her 

I I  hurried  where  the  big  rocks  were; 

I  But  Wind  was  sweeping  them,  and  he 
Left  but  little  place  for  me. 
Of  course,  there  were  the  Sea  and  Sky, 
But  one  could  see  with  half  an  eye 
That  they  were  busy  matching  Blue 
And  would  be  hours  in  getting  through. 

But  taking  wing  so  to  eschew 
This  tidying,  sand  pipers  flew 
Into  a  square  formation,  brown 
Against  the  blue,  all  darting  down 
In  unison,  and  as  they  wheeled. 
Their  bodies  flashed  a  moment  silver, 
keeled 

With  sharpest  veering  and  -were  gone 
To  nothingness,  before  my  eyes  had 
drawn 

Their  course,  to  drop  like  rain  on  land 
And  speck  the  spotless  sand. 

H,  D.  BAT5S. 

"COME,  RISE  UP,  WILLIAM  RILEY" 

Headlines  in  the  New  York  Times: 
"83  TO  BE  GRADUATED 

AT  UNION  CEMETERY" 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  how  some  old  popular  songs 
would  go  in  this  sophisticated  age?  We 
used  to  think  this  was  an  agreeable 
song: 

JUST  BECAUSE  SHE  MADE  DEM 
GOO  GOO  EYES 
A  black  man  in  a  minstrel  show  wa.s 

sittin'  on  the  end, 
A  nice  black  gal  in  the  very  front  row 
with  heaps  of  dough  to  spend 
Looked  up  at  him.  with  a  silly  smi' 
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He  staiTed  singin'  his  ena  song,  lorgot 

moKt  every  line. 
The  manager  hurried  back  and  said, 
••You've  got  to  stand  a  fine 
Or  lose  your  job  for  quite  a  while." 

Chorus: 

Just  because  she  made  dem  goo  goo 

eyes 

He  thought  he'd  won  a  home  and  copped 

&  prize 
"She  was  the  best  what  Is 
And  I  need  her  In  ma  biz, 
Just  because  she  made  dem  goo  goo 
eyes." 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
And  this  serio-comic  mock    heroic  II 
number  was  good  for  encores  when  sung 
by  a  lugubrious  comedian  of  dignified 
mien: 

GONE  TO  HIS  LAST  FIRE 
■5  twenty  years  since  father  joined 

the  good  old  fire  brigade, 
But  like  other  brave  men  papa  passed 

away. 

.  heard  the  cry  of  "Help,  help,  help!" 
i  and  went  to  give  his  aid. 

Ever  since  I've  heard  my  dear  old 
mother  say: 

Chorus: 

He  has  gone,  gone,  gone,  and  oh,  how 
we  cried 

When  the  neighbors  dropped  in  just 
to  inquire. 
He  has  gone,  gone,  gone,  but  we're  sat- 
isfied; 

He  has  gone  to  his  last  fire. 

Oh,  Carrie  was  my  wife's  mother's  name; 
they've  carried  her  away, 
For  one  day  she  lit  the  fire  with 
kerosene, 

There  was  a  big  explosion,  and  I'm 
happy  now  to  say  | 
That  ever  since  poor  Carrie's  not  been 
seen. 


1  feet  and  murmured  in  a  surprised  voice: 
"Piozcn!"      MOX  THE  AD.  MAN. 

j  As  the  ■World  Wags: 
i    As  a  choice  of  two  evils,  perhaps 
I  "Teejay"   (appearing  in  your  column 
June  2)  would  prefer  to  be  grammali- 
fcally  correct  and  use  his  refreshing 
'  slang  instead  of  being  polite.   His  com- 
iplaint  leads  me  to  say  that  we  certainly 
'  piust  not  always  write  "Enclosed  please 
find  check."    It  is  permissible  to  use 
'  that  phrase  with  the  insertion  of  •'you 
will"  after  the  first  word  but  I  have 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  "find" 
should  not  be  left  unsupported. 

B.  E.  K. 


Mr.  Ames's  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Company  will  perform  "The  Mikado," 
"lolanthe,"  and  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  this  week  at  the  Shubert  Theatre. 
The  latter  two  were  revived  by  Mr.  Ames  last  season. 


mom  YALE' AT 
THE  METROPOLITAN 

Rod  La  Rocque  Acts  Football 
Comedy  Pleasantly 


gone,  to  another 
her  soul  and 


Chorus: 
She  has  gone,  gone 
world, 
Where  she  may  rest 
twang  her  lyre; 
She  has  gone,  gone,  gone,  this  rare  old 
bird,  . 
She  has  gone  to  her  last  fire.  I 
Here  was  a  popular  ditty  of  the  early 
nineties: 

WHEN   MISTER  SHAKESPEARE 
COMES  TO  TOWN 
Oh,  I  don't  like  those  minstrel  folks, 
\nd  I  doesn't  care  for  the  end  men's 
jokes, 

ve  got  no  use  for  the  musical  mokes, 
And  I  don't  like  a  circus  clown. 
ti.ster  Johnson.  I'll  tell  you  what,  to  do, 
iMStsave  up  your  money— every  solitary 
.sou — 

\nd  I  promise  like  a  lady  that  I'll  go 
along  with  you 
When  Mister  Shakespeare  comes  to 
town. 

I  likes  that  play  they  calls  McBeth; 

My  brother  Seth  got  scared  to  death, 
It  nearly  took  away  his  breath 

And  he  fainted  right  on  the  floor. 
But  when  that  Shakespeare  man  comes 
'round 

You've  got  to  chain  me  down  to  the 
ground. 

Way  up  in  front  I'm  always  found; 
He's  a  man  I  do  adore. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


"Hold  'Em  Yale,"  a  screen  comedy- 
drama  stalling  Rod  La  Rocque  based 
an  the  stage  play  "At  Yale"  by  Owen 
Davis,  directed  by  Ec".ward  H.  Griffith 
and  presented  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  by  Pathe  with  the  following 
cast:  ,  ,  „ 

laimn  Ahanlo  Moiilez  Rod  I.a  Ror-niu: 

H,.i„„   JpailPtle  l.'iif 

:  Hlls-'li  AlUu, 

l'i-(ilc';«<ir'   Josepli  CHWihiini 

nctc.iivc   'J'"»i  Ki-iuipily 

Scrim-   Monu'z  Law  ri  nce  tirarit 

Most  of  the  motion  pictures  using 
the  background  of  college  and  college 
life,  which  have  been  made  have  used 
fictitious  places  and  names,  but  "Hold 
•Em  Yale"  is  bred  in  the  bone  Eli  with 
the  Yale  bowl,  the  Yale  bull  dog,  pen- 
nants campus  and  students,  football 
practice  and  a  football  game  between 
Yale  and  Princeton  to  add  to  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  Rod  La  Rocque 
might  passibly  be  a  freshman  at  col- 
lege To  do  him  justice,  he  makes  one 
believe  that,  perhaps,  in  tlie  Argentine, 
his  home,  the  men  do  not  enter  col- 
lege until  thev  have  reached  a  man'r 
estate  and  his  presence  in  New  Haven, 
with  that  in  mind,  is  interesting. 

Rod  Li^  Roque  plays  the  part,  of 
Jaime  Alvardo  Montez.  The  rescue  ot 
a  prptty  girl  and  her  father  from  ban- 
dits in  the  Argentine  decides  the  mat- 
ter which  had  been  under  discussion  at 
his  home  of  whether  he  should  go  to 
Yale  as  his  father  wished  him  to  do  or 
go  to  Paris,  as  he  wished  to  do.  The 
young  woman  and  her  father  are  from 
New  Haven,  the  father  being  none 
other  than  Joseph  Cawthom  of  musical 
comedy  fame  and  so  schooled  is  he  m 
dramatics  than  in  the  part  of  a  pro- 
fessor, which  he  plays  in  the  present 
film,  he  not  only  makes  him  seem 
possible,  ■  but  human,  intelligent  and 
tolerant. 

That  all  should  be  pleased  and  made 
merry  there  are  several  kinds  of  comedy. 
A  detective  bhinders  through  the  length 


Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  remember  the  immediatepopularity  ol 
"lolanthe"  when  it  was  first  perforl^ied  in  Boston.  Musicia^and  laymen 
were  aeligW«l  with  the  music.  The  lat«  Ernst  Per^bo  madd  his  own  ar- 
rangement for  the  piano  and  played  it  enthusiastically  in  recitals. 

But  how  many  recall  the  fact  that  the  plot  of  this  operetta  Is  taken 
from  "George  and  the  Fairies,"  a  "Bab  Ballad"  in  which  a  fairy  is  wedded 
(to  a  mortal  with  the  result  tWat  the  offspring  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
'both  his  father  and  his  mother.  In  the  ballad  the  father  is  an  attorney;  in 
the  operetta  he  is  the  "highly  susceptible  Chancellor."  This  union  of  fairy 
and  mortal  shocked  Punch;  at  least  the  reviewer  for  that  weekly  said  that 
the  fantastic  idea  was  "something  not  tjuite  pleasant."  Punch  also  said 
that  "as  a  musical  or  dramatic  work  'lolanthe'  is  not  within  a  mile  of 
•Pinafore'  or  a  patch  on  'Patience.' "  Yet  when  "Pinafore"  was  first  per- 
formed in  London  the  majority  of  the  critics  were  perplcxed-did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it-and  one  or  two  of  the  leading  journals  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  review  it. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook,  writing  recently  in  the  Observer  about  the  "Pina- 
fore" jubilee-the  first  performance  was  on  May  25,  1678-said  that  the. 
opening  weeks  were  not  successful  and  there  was  talk  of  taking  the  oper- 
etta off  the  stage.  Was  this  description  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.  C.  B.  cal-  , 
e  lated  0  bring  a  long  line  to  the  box  office?  "The  central  figure  of  the 
s  0?^  fs  a  Sal  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  having  by.diligence  in 
office  work  and  by  successful  speculation  risen  to  the  position  of  a  million- 
8ire  and  thanks  to  his  slavish  demeanor  in  the  presence  of  his  constittients, 
^cquhed  such  popularity  that  he  is  appointed  by  the  government  to  be 

Chief  of  the  Navy."   ^ 

In  like  solemn  manner  two  or  three  critics  of  leading  London  news- 
naners  reviewing  "The  Road  to  Rome,"  say  that  Hannibal  was  not  deterred 
f?om  marching  on  to  that  city  through  the  wiles  of  a  seductive  woman, 
but  because  he  lacked  reinforcements  and  some  of  his  sokiers  were  pos- 
sSy  fever  stricken;  that  in  the  play  there  is  talk  of  elephants,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  only  one  remained  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

,  » 

To  go  back  to  "lolanthe."  The  "Nightmare"  song  is  said  by  some  to 
be  Gilbert's  "supreme  achievement"  as  a  patter  song^  "^.^l^l  "SixtT 
verses  for  Fun  fifteen  years  before  in  the  same  metre,  under  the  title  Sixty- 
three  and  Sixty-four."   They  began: 

-Oh.  you  who  complain  that  the  drawing's  insane,  or  too  much  for  your 

noddles  have  found  it,  ,  .  j 

But  listen  a  minute,  I'll  tell  you  what's  in  it-completely  explain  and  ex- 
pound it." 

At  the  dress  rehearsal  of  "lolanthe"  Gilbert  said  to  the  male  chorus  rep- 
resenting the  House  of  Lords:  "For  heaven's  sake,  wear  your  coronets  as  if 
•vou  were  used  to  them."  .  ., 

Even  in  1894  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  in  his  "Savoy  Opera,  saying  th^t  Gil- 
bert seemed  at  home  in  fairyland,  added:  "It  may  be  doubted  if  such  siib- 
Ss  and  such  topics  are  now  'up  to  date,'  as  it  is  called.  Audiences  are  hardly 
fo  Iflding  as  th%  were  in  the  days  of  the  'Palace  of  -^^^^ 
Is  accepted  and  his  questioning  the  audience  as  to  its  belief  in  fairies  is 
always  answered  "Yes  "  Besides,  did  not  Conan  Doyle  exhibit  not  long  ago 
a  photograph  of  fairies  at  play?   


MORE  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  BLACK- 
SMITH 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  forthcoming  celebration  of  the 
i  25th  anniversary  of  Bradford  Academy 
brings  to  the  mind  of  one  centenarian 
AW  intere.sting  anecdote  regarding  Ben- 
jamin Grecnleaf,  the  famous  founder  of 
Bradford. 

Mr.  Grecnleaf  was  most  fastidious  in 
i'.is  regard  for  the  dress  and  manners  of 
,lie  boys  that  lived  in  his  house,  and 
rebuked  in  his  own  odd  way  any  one  of 
'.hem  who  showed  a  want  of  neatness  or 
courtesy.  One  dav.  a  small  printer  s 
devil,  in  his  ink-stained  clothes,  entered 
I  he  schoolroom  as  Mr.  Greenleaf  was 
nljout  to  begin  his  class.  Quite  breath- 
less from  running,  he  asked  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  to  verify  a  correction  or  two  on  the 
final  proofs  of  his  new  grammar.  As 
Mr.  Greenleaf  handed  the  pages  back  to 

lie  boy,  he  solemnly  admonished  him: 

Young  man,  stop  at  the  blacksmith's 
on  the  vour  wav  down  the  street.  Stop 
at  the  blacksmiths,  boy."  In  complete 
surprise  and  innocence,  the  boy  ven- 
I  uu-ed  to  ask  "What  for,  sir?" 

"To  have  a  handle  put  on  your  nat. 

young  man!"  ^• 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

He  dropped  asleep  on  a  park  bench, 
and  when  he  awoke  it  was  pitch  dark 
and  raining.  As  he  awoke  the  wet 
pavement  produced  the  impression  ol  a 
^heet  of  water  on  his  muddled  brain. 

•'Gosh!"  he  exclaimed,  •'the  sea! 

Whereupon  he  took  a  header  and 
riropned  heavily  on  the  concrete.  Bruised 


of  the  film  for  the  hearty  laughs;  a 
few  humorous  scenes  art  snatched  at 
a  football  game;  a  monkey  in  his  wise 
and  imconcerned  manner  scales  a  wall 
to  give  a  corsage  to  a. lady  and  gives 
a  ticket  for  the  ice  man's  ball  to  an 
usher  at  a  football  game.  There  is, 
also,  a  new  and  novel  method  ol  foot- 
ball training  practiced  by  Rod  La 
Rocque  before  he  catches  a  kick  and 
rushes  down4the  length  of  the  field  o 
a  touchdown,  winning  the  day  lor  tii. 

Rod  La  Rocque  is  pleasaiitly  himself 
and  voluble  as  the  freshman.  Jeanette 
LotT  is  not  yet  experienced  enough  to 
cause  comment.  Lawrence  Grant  in  a 
small  part  is  excellent— as  usual. 

•Hobohemia,"  with  Gene  Rodemich 
and  his  band,  is  on  the  stage,  a  reviie 
'  carefully  staged  with  good  talent  and 
pretty  girls.  t-  °- 


COMIQUE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Simday  Herald: 

On  May  7  1859,  one  James  A.  Cutting 
of  Chelsea,  who  had  been  an  ambro- 
'  tvper  and  later  photographer,  at  l'2.5 
Washington  street,  and  10  Tremont  row. 
being  presumably  ot  sound  mind  and 
possessed  of  surplus  cash,  opened  the 
the  sketches  for  which  in-  Gleason  s 
•  Grand  Aquaria"  at  21  Bromfield  street. 
Pictorial,  were  made  by  no  less  a  per- 
.=on  than  Winslow  Homer.  Ever  hear 
of  him?  Tanks,  fish,  salt  water,  ocean, 
marines— see  the  connection? 

Cutting  interested  H.  D.  Butler  m  the 
proiect.  and  they  later  branched  out 
I  removing  to  Central  court,   then  240 
'  V/ashington  street,  where  they  opened 
the  ■•Boston  Aquarial  and  Zoological 


As  many  know,  the  first  performance  of  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance  wa^ 
a  mttinee  at  Paignton  to  protect  the  rights  to  the  operetta  in  England. 
™vlv  Carte  chose  Paignton  because  one  of  his  'Pinafore'  touring  com- 
pjn^e s  was  P  aying^^^  Torquay.  The  members  of  this  company  were  trans- 
?erred  for  tSe  afternoon  to  Paignton  to  present  the  ^^■^^^-If^'^^^^l^l 
•The  Pirates.'  Richard  Mansfield,  then  an  unknown  young  actor,  was  with 
Gilbert,  Sullivan  and  Carte  in  the  same  railway  carnage. 

What  does  Mr.  Paul  Wilstach  mean  by  saymg  m  his  life  of  Mansfield 
that  to  the  fall  of  1880  when  "The  Pirates"  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of 
n^P  of  Carte's  travelling  companies  Richard  "resumed  his  original  character 
Hhe  very  pattei^of  a  modern  major-general'"?  Surely  Mr.  Wilstach  knows 
that  Geo-ee  Grossmith  was  the  first  to  take  this  part. 

When  Gilbert  was  at  work  on  the  libretto  he  wrote  to  Sullivan  that  he 
had  made  g  eat  use  of  the  "Tarantara"  business.  "The  police  always  sin, 
Sarantara'  when  they  desire  to  work  their  courage  to  sticking-pomt.  They 
a?e  naturtlly  timid,  but  through  the  agency  of  this  taUsman^^ 
abled  to  acquit  themselves  well  when  concealed  ...  I  mention  tl^'s  "i"^ 
you  may  bear  it  in  mind  in  setting  the  GeneralCs-Tarantara' s™/.  J J^ean 
that Tt  may  be  treated  as  an  important  feature  a^  "^^^as  a  meie^mc.dent 
effect.   I  need  not  say  that  this  is  mere  suggestion.   If  you  dont  like  it,  it 

''"''when'^'The  Pirates"  was  performed  here  by  Mr.- Ames's  company  soldiers 
andTolSmen  acted  as  if  in  a  burlesque,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  silly  stage 
business,  so  silly  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  ghost  of  Gilbert  did  not  visit  Mi. 
Wintoop  Ames  in  the  night  watches,  and,  standing  by  his  oed,  reproach- 
ful, indignant,  outraged,  shake  a  spectral  fist  at  the  producer, 

Wilham  Archer,  admitting  that  Gilbert's  Pirate  King  seems  an  almo.st 
Inconceivable  caricature,  wrote:  "He  does  not  exaggerate  the  POses  and  ges- 
Sr?s  which  had  been  accepted  as  serious  art  until        °"  1^^^^ 
century."  Did  Gilbert  first  give  the  title  "Perola.  or  the  Peer  and  the  Pen 
to  "lolanthe"?  . 

^  A  correspondent  writes:  "Last  eveni^ig  one  friend  o^- "^'"^ 
positive  that-he  had  seen  Richard  Mansfield  in  the  role  of  Pooh  Bah.  Ai  - 
Sther  friend  o^  mine  v^s  equally  positive  that  he  had  seen  him  m  the  role 
of  Ko-Ko  and  I  was  equally  positive  that  I  saw  him  m  the  o  Uie 
Sik^So  Wm  your  records  show  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  I  think 
?Jat  it  is  possible  that  he  played  both  Kq-Ko  and  the  Mikado,  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  never  played  Pooh  Bah." 


Id  succccdr"           llowson  and  F.  A.  Leon  as  Ko-Ko  at  llic  76lh  | 
nerionuuucc  of  "The  Mikad.i '  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.   He  had  taken  | 
the  pare  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  "lolanthe"  at  Baltimore  in  1882  He 
was  cast  for  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  "Pinafore"  in  1885,  but  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  England.  We  have  no  record  of  his  appearing  as  Pooh  Bah  or  the 
Mikado.   

Margaret  Anglin  will  produce  the  "Elcctra"  of  Sophocles  at  the  Benedict 
Monument  to  Music,  Roger  Williams  park,  Porvidence,  R.  L.  on  Tuesday 
evening  June  26.  and  Wednesday  evening,  June  27,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Providence  Music  League,  a  non-profit  making  organization  devoted  to  music  ^ 
and  cTther  arts.  The  rioduction  will  be  as  complete  as  the  one  given  by  hci 
at  ihe  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New  York,  and  in  the  open  air  theatre  at 
B-i"eiey  Cal.  Miss  Anglin's  first  revival  of  a  great  classic  play  was  the 
"Anti-one"  of  Sophocles  (Berkeley,  Cal..  1910.)  Four  years  later  she  gave 
4jecrra'  there.  "Medea,"  "Electra"  and  "I^igenia  in  AuVis"  were  per- 
formed during  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  Medea 
anS  4ec  ra' were  performed  in  New  York  with  the  New  York  Symphony 
orchestra  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  was  repeated  later  at  the  Manhattan  Opeia 
Sou  e  ilectJa"  was  given  a  few  seasons  ago  at  the  new  Garden  Theatre  va 
St  Louis    Last  May  "Electra"  was  given  with  great  popular  success  at  the 

^''^iSfeswith  regard  to  mail  orders  sh-dd  be  addressed  to  the  Provi- 
dence Music  League,  P.  O.  box  802,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Looking  over  clippings,  we  found  this  criticism  of  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violonceuJ  br/ohn  lreland  played  at  a  Salzburg  music  festival  four  years 
Teo  "The  performance  was  soulful  in  a  manner  essentially  Victonan.  bo 
Zs  the  sonafa  One  thought  of  a  damp  and  sorrowful  scene  m  an  English 
Tvel  when  the  father  of  the  family  for  the  sixth  time  announced  that  he 
had  changed  his  religion." 

T^ie  Montagspost  of  Berlin  asks  why  musicians  should  wear  stiff  collars, 
hard^oiled  shirts  and  claw-hammer  coats  when  athletes  and  acrobats  are 
Smfortably  dressed;  why  female  singers  should  feel  obliged  to  purcnase 
Spensive  concert  dresses  when  the  dancers,  their  sisters,  cavort  on  the 
<!ta<^e  wearing  "less  than  a  bathing  suit."  ^    •  , 

Long  ago  we  suggested  in  The  Herald  that  pianists  characterized  as 
"formidable"  should  dress  as  professional  athletes. 


Sir  Gerald  du  Maurier  complained  last  month  of  the  injustice  in  per- 
mitting cinemas  to  be  open  on  Sunday  while  the  opening  of  legitimate  play- 
houseMs  not  allowed  in  England.  "If  our  theatres  were  open  you  would  not , 
Jave  p  ppTe  walking  about  any  longer  on  Sundays  in  the  streets  looking 
SerabTe'  He  also'protested  against  the  continuance  o  graveyards,  and 
ttrit  without  thought  of  the  many  plays  that  have  be^n  buried.  P.  H-.; ,  |, 
  "  I  who  had 'Been  in  tfie  -  jewellery-  uubi- 


Aside  from  his  own  f«7'i'>''  M,"^;  ' 
liod  an  cxcrllrnt  diamatic  company 
Nviiich  included  p.  W.  Couldock,  Hcn  > 
criso  J  P.  Cathcavt.  Amejie  Harris, 
Edi  h  Ohallis.  Lizzie  Wilmbttrand  Miss 
Couldock.  with  John  Brahm  a.s  the 
musical  rliroctor.  On  Ocl.  ^  L. 
Davenport  came  for  one  week,  in  David 

Garrick."  and  "Black  Eyed  Susan," 
when  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mr--^- 
Howard  Paul  for  another  week  but 
in  spite  of  this  excellent  fare,  the  Jig 
was  up,  and  Nov.  24  saw  their  finish. 

'  Hopefullv,  George  F.  McDonald  re- 
iopcned  the  shop  NOV.  30  18fi9,  after 
having  changed  the  name  to  The  Adel- 
Ijhi-Theatre  Comique,"  and  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  doors  open  until  June 
.■i  1870,  bv  presenting  the  "Great  La^uu 
Troupe."  the  Hanlons,  Lisa  Wcbei\  the 
Kiralfys,  Elise  Holt,  and  the  Morns 

^"^We  are  now  about  to  enter  the  Niag- 
ara rapids,  with  the  not  far  distant  roar 
of  the  torrent  in  our  ears. 

The  Worrell  Si.sters,  having  re-named 
the  place— "Worrell  Sisters  Adclphi, 
with  Miss  Sophie  Worrell,  directress,  an- 
nounced their  season  to  open  Aug-  f 
1870,  with  George  H.  Tyler  as  the  busi- 
ness manager,  and  Frederic  Robin  on, 
leading  man.  They  P^^ented  Moilae- 
chi  the  '"Boatman  of  Deal.  Forty 
Thieves"    and    Joseph   Murphy;  and, 

'^^^"^'G^ciLr^e'on  Oct.  2,5.  removed  the; 
name  of  the  Worrells,  and  enjoyed  the 
glories  of  management  for  one  consecu- 
tive week,  presenting  Mrs.  G.  C.  ^owarH 
n.;  ToDSV  in  "Uncle  Toms  Cabin,  witn 
the  then  l?ss  than  five-year-old  Mmnie 
Maddern  as  Eva.  The- following  week 
James  S.  Maffitt  and  Geoige  H.  Ty 
ler  ioined  forces  and  drew  a  nttie 
nearer  the  falls,  during  which  brief  ca- 
reer they  presented  "Nick-Nack,  Gus 

W  Uiams  Kiralfy.  "^^'^^.T  rnzc^ 
AdDh  Richmond,  and  "The  Black 
crook."  but  leaped  ashore  before  the 
boat  went  over. 


but  surely  not  of  limit.pd  membership, 
in  this  use  of  "exclusive"  snobb-ry  Imkr 
snobbery  of  the  cheapwl  sort. 

ART  NOTi; 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  talkins;  movies         i-'oine  lo 
an  Rwful  blow  to  the  folks  w.'lio  gel 
their  chief  kick  out  of  I'eading  thp  sub- 
titles out  loud.  JAZBO. 

.  ■••  

THK  FIRST  .lOSEPHlNK 

Now  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  are 
on  the  Boston  stage  for  a  fortnight,  it 
Is  not  impertinent  \^  note  the  death 
of  Emma  Howson,  which  took  place  on 
June    4th   at   Brooklyn,    N.    Y.  She 
"created"    the    part   of    Josep'nine  in 
"H  M  S  Pinafore"  at  the  Opera  Com-  ^ 
ique,  London,  on  May  28,  1878.  Jessie 
Bond,  the  Hebe  in  that  performance,  is 
still   living.    Miss   Howson    was   ol  a 
musical  family.  Her  grandfather  taught 
Balfe     harmony     and  counterpoint, 
her  aunt  was  a  famous  singer,  Madame 
Albertazzi;  her  father,  Frank,  an  act^or, 
produced  "Ernani"  at  Sydney  in  1857 
this  was  the  first  Italian  opera  heard  in 
Australia.  Emma  and  her  brother  Charles 
were  born  at  Hobart,  Tasmania.  An- 
other brother,  John  was  often  seen  in 
Boston.  He  was  an  excellent  Mourzourk 
in  "Girofle-Girofla"  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  portrayal  of  Gaspard,  the  miser, 
in  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy.  We 
said  a  few  days  ago  that  he  was  the 
first  Ko-Ko  in  "The  Mikado"  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre;  the  stage  manager 
found  fault  with  his  stage  "business 
and  irritated  him  so  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  company.  After  Emma  left  the 
stage,  she  taught  singing  in  Brooklyn. 
She  was  84  years  old  when  .she  died. 


I 


Garden"  Oct,  4,  1860,  where  once 
wild  but  'now  sociable  fish  disported 
themselves,  without  pay  or  privacy. 
They  were  good  fish,  but  not  edible, 
and  in  the  basement  there  was  a  zoo, 
with  the  usual  constituency  that  com- 
prises one — you  know,  monkeys  and 
things  like  that;  and  a  white  whale, 
possibly  a  lineal  descendant  of  Moby 
Dick;  and  it  was  gentle  enough  to  al- 
low itself  to  be  driven  around  its  tank, 
by  Miss  Emma  Leone,  in  a  conch-shell 
boat;  "attired  as  Venus."  i 

That  hiay  have  been  true,  but  truth 
to  tell,  no  Venus  of  my  extensive  ac- 
quaintance ever  wore  such  voluminous 
apparel,  for  having  seen  Emma's  pic- 
ture, it  did  much  to  cool  any  desire  on 
■  my  part  to  see  Venus  herself. 

Now  another  great  name  becomes  as- 
sociated with  Cutting,  when  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  endorsed  the  whale  in  a  letter 
to  the  Boston  Journal,  May  25.  1861, 
which  settled  the  whale's  standhig  in- 
stanter.   It  was  a  whale. 

On  Feb.  25,  1861,  the  drama  became 
mixed  up  with  the  sculpins.  the  .said 
whale,  and  the  monkeys:  and  on  a 
.^mall  stage,  some  capable  thespians, 
barred  temporarily  from  the  "Big  Time" 
houses,  presented  "Latakoo,"  and  later 

["The  Robbers  of  Bagdad,"  and  I  will 
bet  a  cooky  they  were  the  40  thieves  in 
disguise;  which  enjoyed  a  run  of  three 
successive  weeks. 

April,  1861.  saw  the  finish  of  Cutting 
et  al.,  but  think  of  the  opposition  h;.> 
had.  for  on  Oct.  18,  1860,  came  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  ball,  and  on  Oct.  24th 
began  the  auction  sale  of  all  those  Back 
I  Bay  lots  where  you  now  live  in  such 
affluence  and  splendor. 

It  was  not  a  fool  w-ho  rushed  in  to 
follow,  nor  was  Cutting  an  angel;  they 
are  not  in  the  Boston  directory,  but  P. 
T.  Barnum  stepped  in,  and  opened  June 
16,  1862,  stilV  calling  it  the  Aquarial 
Gardens,  preceding  it  with  the  name  of 
"Barnum's"  as  a  guarantee  that  you 
would  not  be  humbugged,  at  all  events. 

He  had  a  dog  show,  and  later  changed 
it  to  a  baby  show;  he  had  Tom  Thumb, 
Commodore  Nutt,  the  Alleghanian  Swiss 
Bell  Ringers,  also  Kelly  and  Lean.  On 
Dec.  15  he  started  performances,  pre-  I 
senting  "Ruthven,"  which  he  called  a  | 
legendary  drama,  produced  on  a  scale  [" 
of  unparalleled  splendor."    (His  stage  I 
was  about  7x9)  but  for  good  weight,  ' 
he  threw  in  Jane  Campbell,  a  "moun-  ' 
tain  of  human  flesh,"  weighing  628 
pounds,  and  9  feet  l^i  inches  around. 
Oh  Jane! 

He.  had  a  very  good  company,  but  re- 
were  slow  coming  in,  fat  ladies 
were  expensive,  so  on  Feb.  7  he  adver- 
tised the  whole  shooting  match  as  either 
"for  sale  or  to  let,"  and  on  Feb.  14, 
1863,  put  cn  the  padlock.  An  ominous 
and  unprofitable  silence  then  reigned  ' 
with  spasmodic  eruptions,  by  "Macallis- 
ter's  Soiress  Magiques  et  Mysterieuses." 
a  ball,  or  a  fair;  under  the  name  of 
Andrew  s  Hall,  until  Jason  Wentworth, 


turns 


ness  on  Washington  street  since  1846, 
emerged  from  obscurity,  took  over  the 
premises,  renamed  them  the  "Tlieatre, 
Comique"  and  opened  Oct.  2,  1865. 

Wentworth  entirely  re-everythmged 
the  place,  and  had  with  him  Jas.  S. 
Maf&t  W.  H.  Bartholomew.  Sig.  Con- 
stantinc^Mlle.  Angeline  Zanfretta,  Kate 
Pennoyer,  the  Infant  Ravel,  and  a 
"Grand  Ballet"  in  "La  Statue  Blanc 
and  a  vaudeville  bill.  (Do  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  the  .word  "vaudeville"  is 

new;  I  have  run  across  it  back  in  the 
dark  ages.) 

The  season  run  until  July  13,  1856, 
presenting  "All  Pasha,"  "Mazulme," 
"Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Old  Dame  Trot." 
in  which  latter  piece  appeared  the  origi- 
nal, dyed-in-the-wool  "Yankee  Doodle" 
whistler,  and  other  plays  erf  that  type. 

The  season  of  1866  and  1867  opened 
Sept.  3  and  run  along  the  same  grooves; 
Mile.  Augusta,  Mary  Blake,  and  Sig- 
norita  -Pepita  being  added  to  the 
dancers,  the  new  plays  including  "Jocko 
the  Brazilian  Ape,"  "Imp  of  Darkness," 
"Green  Monster,"  "Aladdin,"  etc.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gomersjil  also  appeared  in 
"The  Child  of  tm  Regiment."  They 
closed  June  23,  '67. 

The  season  of  1867  and  1868  con- 
tinued similarly;  with  the  BuirJay 
Family,  J.  H.  Budworth,  Mile,  Theresa 
V/ood,  Mile.  Guiseppina  Morlacchi  and 
the  Viennoise  Children  as  features  at 
odd  intervals.  Among  the  new  plays, 
were  "La  Nymph  du  Bois,"  "Esmeraldi." 
"La  Biche  au  Bois,"  "Devil's  Auction." 
"The  Black-Imp."  with  the  "Can-Can" 
rage  more  rampant  than  "Black  Bot- 
tom" ever  dared  to  be.  For  five  weeks 
the  company  gave  the  unsophisticated 
New  Yorkers  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
real  Boston  institution,  during  which 
time  Ben  Cotton  and  Sam  Sharpley's 
minstrels  and  others  occupied  the  place, 
the  season  closing  June  1,  1868. 

During  that  summer  Eva  Brent  dis- 
played her  magnetism  in  an  English 
j  adaptation  of  "La  Grande  Duchesse." 

I  Wentworth's  last  season,  that  of  1868 
and  1869,  opened  Oct.  12,  the  first  ven- 
ture being  "Undine,"  with  Bonfanti  and 
Betty  Regl,  followed  by  "Carnival  of 
Venice,"  tire  Can-Can;  Edwin  Ruppert 
giving  imitations  of  Lingard,  then  at 
his  height,  with  later  the  redoubtable 
William  Horace  Lingard  himself,  the 
beautiful  Alice  Dunning  his  wife,  and 
the  delicate  and  charming  Dickie  Lin- 
gard (Still  living  and  lovely).  Jan.  31, 
1869,  prematurely  ended  the  season. 

Some  seven  months  later,  the  said 
Lingard  evid,ently  having  much  money, 
more  in  fact  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with,  took  over  .the  cold  remains,  and 
"entirely  rebuilt"  the  interior,  changing 
the  name  to  the  "New  Adelphi."  began 
his  sea.son  of  1869  and  l^'^O  on  Sept.  6 
with  the  announcemen  -.i^^t^William 
Horace  Lingard  was  the  "s  ji.  .c^see  and 
manpeer."_  •  _ 


BUndly,  hopefully.  m«nly  .John  L. 
Hall  lumped  in  and  took  the  tiller  Jan. 

?4""l87rand  P^-e^"^ted,X?,l,rand 
cinn "  "Blind  Beggars  and  JacK  ana 
,he  Beanstalk."  Hall's  heroic  venture 
asted  nearly  two  weeks,  ^hen^at  abou„ 
11-40  P  M.,  on  Friday,  Feb.  4,  1871.  a 
'fire  started  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre, 
fn  some  sheds  on  Avon  street,  and  was 
"ot  extinguished  until  it  had  <^est™yed 
the  theatre  and  the  "L"  of  Billy  Park  s 
Hotel  next  the  Adelphi,  creating  a  loss 
of  about  $75,000.  J°^^\^ilT^lZ 
lessee  of  the  theatre  at  that  time. 
I  can  trace  Jason  Wentwortlijoi^ 


A  BOHEMIAN  KING 

Newspapers    in    London  have 


had 


years.  1846  to  1396,  but  hav:,  un- 
able to  learn  where  he  began  this  uf9 
or  ended  it. 

George  H.  Tvler  later  became  m*n. 
ag"r  of'  the  Park  and  the  Bijou  thea- 
tres, and  while  fleet  captain  of  t^he  HuU 
Yacht  Club  was  accidentally  killed  on 
the  ni^ht  of  Aug.  17,  1884. 
*  The  Jordan  Marsh  establishment  now 
covers  all  that  once  was  Ce^  ral  com  t. 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  and  Billy  Parks 
.fa'n°^«Ji?flf.^y^..T,T.nsomFFITH. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Now  is  the  time  to  roll  the  lawn. 

(I'd  so  much  rather  just  sit  and 
.yawn.) 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  some  peas, 
(I'd  really  prefer  to  take  my  ease.) 

Now  is  the  time  to  watch  your  chicks, 
(Come  down  to  the  store  and  talk 
politics.) 

Now  is  the  time  to  plow  and  sow. 
(But  hark  to  the  breezes,  soft  and 
low.) 

Now  is  the  time  to  clean  the  barn, 
(If  it's  dirty,  who  gives  a  darn?) 

Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray. 
(But  look  at  that  great  cloud,  far 
away.) 

F.  F.  H. 

Mr.  Alex  Krippel,  who  wishes  to  pur- 
chase "old  and  crippled  horses,"  accord- 
ing to  his  advertisement  in  the  Pon- 
tiac  (Ill.>  Daily  Leader,  is  proposed  for 
membership  in  our  Hall  of  Fame. 

„  F.  O.  P.  Is  not  alone  in  his  wish  to 
I  prevent  the  use  in  daily  speech  and  in 
"literatoor"  of  the  pet  phrases  "by  and 
large,"  "as  yet,"  "personality."  We 
.s'-ould  add  "well  known,;'  for  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  "well  known"  per- 
son named  in  the  newspaper  is  known, 
often  unfavorably,  only  to  his  family, 
villagers,  or  his  companions  in  the  of- 
fice. "Exclusive"  is  another  word  that  is 
overworked.  One  reads  that  the  late 
James  Bulfinch  Hurlecomb  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  exclusive  clubs.  If  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  found  that  the  late  lamented 
Hurlecomb  belonged  to  the  B.  A.  A.  and 
the  Boston  Citv  Club,  excellent  clubs. 


much  to  say  of  E.  J.  Odell,  versatile 
actor  of  years  ago,  who  was  in  his  last 
years  "the  King  of  Bohemia."  He  died 
on   May    26    at   Charterhouse,  where 
he  had  been  a  "brother"  for  20  years. 
In  some  respects  he  was  a  mysterious 
character.   No   one   ever   knew  what 
the  initials  "E.  J."  stood  for.  (By  the 
way,  it  is  said  that  the  "A.  Z."  in 
the   Rev.    Mr.    Conrad's   name  stand 
I  for  Arcturus  Zodiac).  When  Odell  walked 
I  in    the   Strand,    with    a   snow  white 
i  heard,  benevolent  face,  frock  coat,  .^om- 
I  brero,  he  attracted  attention.  Last  ye^v 

when  he  was  ^3  years  old  he  ate  tarav- ■ 
I  boldly  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  »t  > 
Yorick  Club.  He  asked  for  a  sero 
help  of  pudding,  smoked  two  stio'  . 
cigars  and  had  his  proper  amount  r  : 
whiskev;  then  he  made  an  admira;  - 
after  dinner  speech,  sang  three  sor  ■ 
and  gave  two  recitations. 

Specimens  of  his  wit  are  given,  but 
as  Queen  Victoria  once  remarked  at  a 
"command"  entertainment,  we  are  not 
amused.  Perhaps  the  wit  was  in  I!-' 

manner  of  telling.  No  doubt  if  we  v.  f  

to  read  the  gibes  and  flashes  of  mei'i- 
ment  by  which  poor  Yorick  set  the  t;i 
on  a  roar,  we  could  not  force  a  sin^ 
There  was  a  Bohemia  once  in  ^ 
York;  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.  was  its  ki:..- 
This  Bohemia  with  Pfaff's  cellar  iis 
Capitol  had  a  queen,  a  brilliant  woman, 
actress  and  writer,  Ada  Clare,  whose 
real    name    was    Jane  McEthenney. 
Mullen  often  drew  her  portrait  for  Van- 
ity Fair  in  the  early  .sixties,  to  illustvafp 
an  article  in  that  brilUant  weekly.  - 
was  introduced  in  "Avery  Glibur, 
strange   and  interesting  romancf 
Robert  H.  Newell  (Orpheus  C.  Kpi  i 
on=  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken's  husbaiio 
Ada  Clare  died  horribly,  as  the  rqsult 
of  a  dog  bite,  tortured,  delirious,  begging 
her  attendants  to  kill  her.  This  was  ac 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1871,  when  she  wa.'^ 
acting  with  Lucille  Western.  We  doubt: 
if  there  is  in  this  country  txjday  thet; 
Bohemia  so  lovingly  described  by  Thack-V 
eray,  nor  is  this  so  on  account  of  the! 
Volstead  act.  Authors  clubs  and  social 
clubs  are  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  tav- 
ern and  the  beer-halls.  Even  in  thi^ 
newspapers  there  is  too  much  smugne.ss  . 
Would  Henry  Clapp.  Jr..  Ned  Wilkins. 
George  Arnold,  Frank  Wood,  Charles 
Dawson  Shanley,  Fitz  James  O'Brien, 
anyone  Of  them  be  welcomed  by  the) 
I  editor— that  is  to  say.  the  proprietor  ol 
ia  prosperous  daily?  Would  he  not  loote 
Ion  these  writers  as  dangerous  persons! 
[needing   constant   watching   lest  thej 
might  write  something  that  would  of^ 
fend  the  readers? 

FASHIONS 

trnr  ;)s  Ihe  \V..iil(J  WafE) 
In  the  town  where  I  began 
We  loathe  the  word.  "Victorian" 
The  heavy  windows  and  the  doors 
That  arched  to  dim  interiors. 
For  now.  it  seems,  we  all  prefer 
Simple,  sunny  furniture — 
The  perfect,  clear  simplicity 
That  Salem  wore  beside  tiie  sea. 

The  towered  palace  with  its  halls  I 
Is  empty,  Dutch  colonials  I 
Are  wedged  in  white  along  the  street,  ■ 
So  very  smart,  we  think,  and  sweet 
We  quite  forget  tomorrow  may 
Havp  itc  qrnrn  for  US  today. 
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When  beauty  is  decrred  a  thing  \ 
I.pss  simple  and  more  flourishing. 
When  stained  plass  windows  In  the  rain 
Are  thought  lovely  onre  again. 

MARSHALL  SCHACHT. 

SPEAKING  OF  RACE  HORSES 

A?  the  World  Wags:  ! 

Our  Sunday  school  teacher  had  been 
lengthily  narrating  the  story  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  .  .  .  how  a  little  lamb 
had  gotten  astray  from  the  others  and 
had  become  lost  .  .  .  how  the  Good  [ 
Shepherd  had  spent  hours  searching  and 
had  been  rewarded  for  hi3  diligence 

.  .  how  he  had  put  his  robe  around 
■  that  little  lamb  and  had  fed  and  kept 
him  and  made  him  well  again. 

"And  now  my  dear  children,"  finished 
our  teacher,  "what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  One  little  boy  shyly  rai.<;ed  his 
hand  and  eagerly  informed  ••Please, 
teacher,  my  father  put  hi?  sliivt  on  a 
horae  that  was  scratched,  he  did!" 

KITTEN. 


z  ^ 


HIAWATHA'S  FAILURE 

(For  As  Uie  World  Was?) 

Keen  of  wit  was  Hiawatha; 
He  was  strong  on  knotty  problems: 
Mathematics,  cross-word  puzzles; 
He  could  solve  as  quick  as  lightning 
Every  sort  of  mental  twister, 
Till  the  old  New  Haven  railroad, 
The  revered  New  Haven  railroad, 
Gave  the  dear,  confiding  public, 
In  the  guise  of  a  timetable. 
Much  the  most  confusing  puzzle 
Hiawatha  e'er  had  tackled. 

Long  he  sat  within  his  wigwam. 
And,  by  light  of  glowing  embers, 
Racked  his  brain  to  solve  the  puzzle, 
Racked  his  brain  until  his  head  ached; 
Then  unto  himself  he  muttered: 
"My  old  moccasins  enchanted 
I  w'ill  bind  about  my  ankles, 
At  a  stride  a  mile  I'll  measure, 
And  the  trains  can  go  to  blazes." 

— Charles  Edgar  Allen. 

The  discoveries  of  science  have  made 
this  world  hardly  worth  living  in.— Lord 
Darling. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  nominate  for  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
operatic  section,  Mr.  Tenora  Queena; 
and  for  the  gynaecological  section,  Mr. 
Bride  Kidney,  both  of  Lynn. 

OTTO  B.  SCHOTT. 


BARNUM  IN  THE  MID-SEVENTIES  I 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
While  not  presuming  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  circus  history  in  Boston,  I  beg  to 
present  to  your  correspondent  whose 
letter  of  inquiry  appeared  in  The  Herald 
some  reasons  why  in  the  mid-seventies 
•■BarnuniL's  Great  Hippodrome  and  Con- 
gress of  Nations"  could  not  have  "ex- 
hibited in  a  wooden  structure  some- 
vhere  in  the  Back  Bay.."  There  existed 
t  that  time,  it  is  fairly  certain,  no 
uilding  of  any  sort  in  that  then  out- 
•ing  section  of  the  city  which  would 
Ave  .suited  his  purpose,  and  I  think  it 
m\\  be  agreed  that  he  did  not  build 
Jhe. 

The  "old  Pat  Gilmore  Peace  Jubilee 
building"  is  mentioned  as  possibly  the 
one  Barnum  used,  meaning,  of  course, 
the  1872  Coliseum,  since  the  one  of  1869 
(built  for  Gilmore's  first  Peace  Jubilee) 
was  demolished  before  the  other  was 
started.    Setting  aside  the  matter  of 
'  .scale  on  which  the  great  showman  was 
;  then  disposed  to  indulge,  it  is  clear  that 
this  particular  Peace  Jubilee  structure 
I  would  scarcely  have  served — even  if  it 
still  existed,  which  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful—as an  arena  for  any  circus;  because, 
though  perhaps  spacious  enough  even 
for  an  up-to-date  Barnum  aggregation, 
its  interior  was  cluttered  up  by  two 
rows  of  centrally  prominent  wooden 
posts  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  to  serve  as  roof  support,  fol- 
lowing  an  emergency  plan  \rrgently 
cliosen  after  the  blowing  down  and  de- 
struction in  a  spring  gale  of   the  im- 
mense wooden  trusses  that  had  been 
assembled  and  raised,  but  not  well  se- 
cured. 

Yet  Barnum  did  undoubtedly  bring  to 
I  Boston  at  that  period  a  newly  organized 
show  bearing  the  above  high-sounding 
I  appellation.  It  was  in  the  late  spriiig 
or  early  summer  of  1875,  I  think.  Ac- 
t  ording  to  my  recollection,  he  brought 
with  him  on  that  noted  occasion  his 
own  means  of  sheltering  his  new  show — 
a  means  quite  in  keeping  with  summer 
traveling  circuses  from  time  immemorial. 
It  was  a  lent.  But  when  and  where 
was  there  ever  before  one  so  big?  More- 
over, he  personally  superintended  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  it  himself, 
with  a  careful  eye  to  many  new  and 
special  arrangements  (where  wood  was 
freely  used)  of  its  interior. 

Happening,  one  morning  near  the  an- 
nounced date  of  public  opening,  to  be 
loitering  about  the  grounds  and  inside 
the  tent,  and  while  the  spry  old  gentle- 


ifiSh"  OT  oi-i.'.  ,  tt!.v  >.-.<.-i  iiL  on  one 
of  his  final  tours  of  nispection.  I  as  a 
youth  personally  witnes.sed  a  little  inci- 
dent that  may  be  worth  recording  here. 
Though  trifling  in  Itself,  it  revealed 
significantly  one  side  of  the  showman's 
character,  as  did  many  others  of  similar 
vein  tliat  have  been  told  about  him. 
While  he  was  conferring  with  his  indus- 
trious foreman  on  the  job  a  number  of 
small  boys,  eager  and  active  as  young 
boys  will  be  when  the  circus  spirit  is 
rampant  among  them,  huddled  in  groups 
rather  close  to  where  the  work  was 
going  on,  and  so  incurred  the  loud  dis- 
favor Qf  this  foreman,  who  apparently 
had  thought  it  an  opportune  moment  to 
get  some  credit  for  loyalty  as  well  as 
diligence  in  the  master's  regard.  He 
got  only  unappreciative  words  in  return; 
for  the  kindly  showman — a  friend  to 
children  always — said  the  boys  were 
doing  no  harm  whatever.  A  few  min- 
utes later  he  retiu'ned  to  his  cab  and 
directed  "To  the  Parker  House." 

This  Barnum  circus  enterprise,  in- 
stalled under  its  own  enormous  canvas 
covering  in  Boston's  Back  Bay,  and 
exhibiting  twice  every  week  day  for 
three  highly  profitable  weeks — thus  du- 
plicating the  stay  but  not  the  financial 
failure  of  the  last  Peace  Jubilee  (in 
1872) — is  most  probably  the  event  your 
correspondent  was  just  inquiring  about. 
A  vast  wooden  structure,  I  feel  assured, 
did  not  figure  in  it.  G.  S.  F. 

Watertown. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Dr.  Bigelow  said:  'Five  thousand  den- 
tists in  this  state  should  be  seen  by  each 
of  the  children  at  least  once  a  year.' " — 
Boston  Herald. 

It  looks  like  a  busy  year  for  the  den- 
tists— also  the  children.  We  believe  in  , 
caring  for  the  teeth  of  our  children,  Dr.  ' 
Bigelow;  but  isn't  this  going  to  be  over-  ' 
doing  it  just  a  bit?  W.  N.  A.  ■ 

THE  WEAKER  SEX  1 

As  the  World  Wags : 

The  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Arts  and  Letters  Club  arose,  and,  gazing 
reminiscently  at  the  chandelier,  said: 

"Dear  Club  Members:  I  will  try  to  re- 
call the  days  of  my  innocent  young 
womanhood."  Defeated  candidate:  "Do 
you  think  you  can  do  it?"  President:  "I 
hope  so;  I  have  an  excellent  memory." 
Voice  in  the  third  row:  "You'll  need  it." 
The  president  then  continued  her  speech, 
stressing  her  extreme  fondness  for  every 
single  member  of  the  club,  and  begging 
their  friendly  co-operation  during  the 
coming  year.  A  unanimous  vote  of  good 
will  toward  the  president  was  passed. 
Mrs.  Winthrop  Hollis  then  arose  and 
stated  that  she  had  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  her  husband's  pocket  a  poem 
which  he  had  written  and  intended  to 
read  at  his  golf  club  dinner.  She  said 
.she  had  wept  in  secret,  but  when  the 
members  learned  she  had  it  with  her, 
they  demanded  that  she  read  it,  so  that 
if  it  was  libellous  proper  action  might  be 
taken.  Amid  deathlike  stillness,  save 
for  Mrs.  HoUis's  sobs,  she  read  the 
verses. 

MEOW! 

Women  in  their  clubs  remind  us 
They  can  make  their  lives  sublime. 

They  won't  change  —  they'll  still  be 
women 
Till  the  very  end  of  time. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 
And  the  club  is  not  its  goal; 

"Tea  and  tattle  be  w.r  watchword" 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Let  us,  men,  be  up  and  golfing 
Till  the  hour  is  getting  late. 

And  for  every  meal  we're  getting 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

There  was  a  mom.ent's  pause,  then 
laughter,  which  comforted  Mrs.  Hollis. 
It  was  voted  to  hold  a  Husband  and 
Wife  dinner  in  October,  Mr.  Hollis  to 
write  and  read  another  poem. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

PEA  JAY 

I  may  have  to  put  up  on  the  door 
of  the  Minster:  "Men,  take  your  hats 
off;  women,  put  your  skirts  on,"— The 
Arctuleacon  of  Nottingham. 

lOLANTHE'  PLAYS 
AT  THE  SHUBER' 

1  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'       SHtTBERT    THEATRE— Winthrop  Ames": 
revival     ol     tlie    opficU  i    In     1"'°  • 
"lol.-iiithe   or  PiPi-   .-md    tho  Perl.  b; 

W.  .S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan.  Firs 
pcrformaiuu  of  the  operetta  at  the  Savo: 
Theatre.  London  under  the  manasement_^o 
R.  D'Oyl.v  Carte  on  Nov.  2.-).  1S82.  Th. 
caft  Ja.sl  night  was  Ss  follows: 

The  Lord  Chanrellor   Fred  Wrich 

Earl   of   >I(;untararat   John 'Bar<;la: 

fiEarl  of  Tolloller  ..J.  Hunibifd  DuBe. 

Private  Willi.')  ^   Wni.  C.  Gordoi 

StrC'Dhon   William    ^\  ilhani 

Qiipcn  ol  the  Fairies   Vera  Ro.^ 

loianthe.   Bettnia  Hal 

Celia   '.  Virginia  Fo 

Leila   SuissaljcII  Pterlin 

Fleta   Paula  Lanffle 

Phvllis  Lois  Beimel 

roiiductor.   Sepp  Mcrseher. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
bearing  Sullivan's  delightful  music 
laughing  'again  at  Gilbert's  thrusts  a 
British  institution-  and  the  pretension 
of  the  noir.i  •    •      as  greatly  pleaSfe 


as   il    ■  iLj.m,:;  .0     .il.Ti        .  .■j:  mri. 

for  the  first  time.  'Bie  libretto  wears! 
■well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  joke 
about  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  tha 
bitter  reflection  on  the'  possibility  of| 
women  entering  the  field  of  politics,! 
and  the  alusion  to  Capt.  Shaw  and  his; 
brigade  of  firemen  are  of  years  long' 
past.  It  now  seems  incredible  tliat  j 
Punch  was  shocked  by  the  union  of  ai 
fairy  with  a  mortal  and  the  conse- 1 
quent  result;  found  the  idea  unpleas- 
ant; but  Punch  never  was  enthusiastic 
over  Gilbert  possibly  because  he,  as  a 
humorist,    a    former    contributor    to ! 

Punch's  riwal.  Fun,  did  not  appreciate' 
the  jokes  of  Mr.  Puncii. 

Yes,  "loianthe"  bears  revival  more 
than  some  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan 
operettas.  It  is  free  from  such  verbal 
quips  as  the  confounding  of  "orphan" 
and  "often,"  which  becomes  boresome  in 
•'The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  Would 
"Patience"  be  foimd  amusing  today? 
Bunthorne  is  still  with  us;  there  is  still 
what  Artemus  Ward  once  called  "pretty 
shop-keeping  talk"  about  art;  the 
operetta  contains  some  of  Sullivan's 
best  music. 

The  performance  last  night  was 
spirited  and  for  the  most  part  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  traditions  and  in  the 
Gilbertian  spirit.  In  one  respect  the 
performance  was  better  than  those  of 
"loianthe."  as  first  given  here  by  Mr. 
Ames.  Then  the  part  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  allotted  to  an  excellent 
actor  in  spoken  comedy,  but  in  Ught 
opera  he  was  at  sea.  for  he  could  not 
sing,  nor  was  he  light  on  his  feet.  He 
made  a  mess  of  the  songs  that  required 
volubility,  nor  did  he  portray  fully  the 
character  of  the  susceptible  chancellor. 
Mr.  Wright  was  much  more  at  hoine  in 
the  pai-t. 

Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  a  disappoint- 
ment as  Pooh-Bah  last  week  except  for 
his  sonorous  voice,  was  a  capital  Pvt. 
Willis,  vcciilly  an(i  as  an  example  of 
philosophic  indifference.  The  other  prin- 
cipals were  in  the  vein,  acting  with  the 
appropriate  seriousness,  giving  due  em- 
phasis to  the  whimsicality  >of  Gilbert's 
topsy-turvy  logic.  Miss  Bennett  was 
a  charming  Phyllis;  Miss  Hall,  a  fairy 
mother  whcss  youthful  appearance  may 
well  have  disconcerted  the  peers;  her 
sister  fairies  graceful  and  joyous  in  the 
dance,  pleasing  in  song.  Mr.  -Duffey 
was  again  conspicuous  for  vocal  art, 
distinct  enunciation,  and  as  TolloUier 
was  humorous  without  descending  to 
buffoonery. 

•The  ensemble  pages  -were  effectively 
sung.  The  great  chorus  of  the  peers, 
v.hich  has  been  called  the  "brassiest" 
of  Sullivans:  tile  finale  of  the  first  act; 
the  fairy  music,  and  the  lesser  numbers 
vv'ere  loudly  and  justly  applauded.  Again 
Miss  Ross  proved  herself  a  singer  of 
fine  parts.  She  is  also  to  be  praised 
for  not  over-doing  the  scene  with  Priv. 
■Willis.  There  were  repetitions;  there 
was  evident  enjoyment  throughout  the 
perfonnmance. 

Tonight,  Thursday  night  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee  the  operetta  will  be 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "loianthe" 
will  be  repeated  on  Fi-iday  night  and  at 
Wednesday's  matinee.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  nights  "The  Mikado"  wiil 
be  performed. 


■  THi 


MADDOCK'S  TRICKS 
REVUE  AT  KEITH'S 

A  miniature  revue,  "Maddock's 
Tricks,"  brings  to  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week  the  freshness, 
youth,  and  sparkling  sophistication 
v/hich  one  usually  associates  only  with 
some  such  high  priced  entertainment  as 
Chariot's  Revue.  The  ballet  dance  of 
the  street  cleaners  was  last  night  a 
delightful  bit  of  burlesque.  The  boys 
and  girls  in  the  production  are  boys 
and  girls  of  today— not  of  yesterday. 
They  dance,  sing,  and  mime  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  is  found  only  in  the 
teens  and  very  early  20s.  Wally  Cns- 
ham,  partly  hampered  by  an  over- 
elaborate  make-up,  excelled  in  a  ver- 
:  ion  of  the  varsity  drag. 

For  straight,  downright  fun  there  are 
lAsse  Block  and  Eve  Sully.  Mr.  Block, 
.t  seemed,  has  a  girl  who  is  skinny, 
cvaji  "in  the  best  places."  Then  there 
•s^l  Shean,  whom  a  certain  song  mad3 
famous.  This  time  he  has  for  his 
partner  a  young  woman,  Lynn  Canter, 
very  tall  and  songful.  They  have  an 
act,  "Business  is  Business,"  which  be- 
comes more  uproarious  and  more  up- 
roarious as  income  tax  problems  are 
pleasantly  drowned  in  potent  bootleg 
whiskey— at  least,  it  is  the  color  of 
whiskey.  Joe  BrowTiing  is  pretty  funny 
and  his  stuff  pretty  "blue." 

Joseph  Reagan,  billed  as  the  sen- 
sational Irish-American"  tenor,  re- 
ceived by  far  the  heartiest  applause  of 
■the  evening.  He  has  a  very  powerful 
voice  which  he  uses  most  effectively. 
He  made  a  little  speech  in  which  he 
claimed  Roxbury  as  his  native  town 

Others  who  may  be  seen  and  heard 
this  week  at  Keith's  are  Garcinetti  and 
Miller,  who  put  hats  where  they  belong 
with  amazing  speed  and  precision; 
Combe  and  Nevins,  vocal  harmonizers, 
and  The  EmilonSi.pymnasts.  The  eyer- 
r£  liable  Paihe,.';o*=  shows  the  Prince 
of  Wales-fflS?       .^^  the  air/ 


Propagantia  did  not  make  its  initial 
and  sweeping  bow  during  the  late  war, 
it  probably  started  with  the  Great  Stone 
age,  but  two  examples  of  novels  written  ^ 
with  ulterior  purposes  at  a  time  when 
such  a  thing  was  not  supposed  to  be 
done,  have  been  put  on  the  screen.  One 
is  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  this  is  the 
other,  "Ramona,"  published  in  1880,  and 
written  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  who 
wished  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
and  Congress  to  the  need  and,  treatment 
of  the  poor  American  Indian. 

No  such  motive  could  have  inspired 
Mr  Carewe,  especially  as  most  of  the  | 
American  Indians  are  riding  around  in 
comfortable  ■'•utomobiles  now,  but  the 
story  of  the  ha«-breed  girl  is  a  good 
one  for  his  warmly  histrionic  star,  and 
she  does  well  by  it.  ■ 

The  story  is  of  southern  California 
at  a  time  when  the  country  belonged 
to  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  and  was 
first  invaded  by  the  rougher  element 
who  went  West  seeking  adventures  and 
gold.  „, 

The  heroine  is  called  Ramona.  She 
has  grown  to  womanhood  on  a  vast 
rancho,  given  every  advantage  as  the 
adopted  daughter  of  the  haughty  Senora 
Moreno  and  raised  in  ignorance  that  her 
mother  was  an  Indian.  But  blood  as- 
serts itself  and  she  falls  in  love  with 
Alessandro,  a  young  Indian  who  had 
come  to  the  rancho  to  take  charge  of 
the  shearing  of  the  sheep.  Against  the 
senora's  v^-ishes  and  giving  up  the  for- 
tune in  jewels  left  her  by  her  father, 
she  slips  away  with  the  Indian  and  mar- 
ries him. 

For  three  years  life  'W'as  good  to  Al- 
lessandro  and  the  fair  Ramona.  The 
beautiful  Dolores  del  Rio  rolling  out 
dough  and  patting  little  floury  cakes 
into  shape  is  something  that  tire  picture 
has  that  the  novel  is  without  but  just  as 
one  settles  comfortably  to  enjoy  the 
little  pastoral,  the  lovely  little  daughter 
of  Ramona  and  Alessandro  sickens  and 
dies,  the  white  man  comes  and  burns 
the  Indian  village,  killing  the  people  and 
taking  the  cattle  and  sheep.  Ramona 
and  Alessandro  escape  but  are  left  with- 
out home  or  cattle.  Ramona  points  to 
a  mountain  and  says  courageously  that 
they  will  build  their  home  where  the 
eagle  builds  his,  but  even  there  they  do 
not  finfi  protection.  Alessandro  Is  killed 
and  Ramona  is  left  stunned  and  broken 
mentally  to  be  taken  back  to  the  rancho 
by  her  adopted  brother,  who  had  loved 
her  always. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  fla- 
grantly propagandic  can  ever  be  as  dra- 
matically moving  as  something  which 
does  not  strive  to  reform,  refute  or  mor- 
alize. The  acting  irt.  the  present  film  is 
good.  The  star  is  gorgeous,  and  even 
when  the  time  comes  for  her  to  look 
like  a  mumified  cameo,  she  does  that 
better  than  most.  The  scenery  and  the 
photography  are  beautiful.  Missions, 
mountains  and  soft  backgrounds  lend 
themselves  to  a  camera  with  good^ect. 

'  C.  M.  D. 


KETTH-ALBEE.  BOSTON — "The  Eseape." 
n  sfTi'en  drama,  adapted  from  the  stapre  pla.v 
Viv  Panl  Armytrons:,  directed  li.v  Richard 
Ross,  made  by  Fo-x  Film  Company.  The 
e.i»l'  .Jerrv  Macee.  William  Riisscl:  May. 
,Invee.  Npiiev  Drexel:  Dr.  Don  Elliolt.  George 
Meeker:  Trig-g-er  Caswell.  William  Demarest. 

A  Study  of  contrasts  has  absorbed  the 
director  of  this  photoplay,  ■which,  inci- 
dentally, should  not  be  confused  with  the 
stage  play  of  the  same  name  -written 
bv  John  Galsworthy.  Paul  Armstrong's 
play  was  an  underworld  melodrama  and 
the'  present  film  is  a  modernized  ver- 
sion of  it. 

Again  the  night  club  is  brought  into 
the  film  business  with  its  atteniiant 
shooting  match  but  there  are  not  so 
.many  out-and-out  robbers  and  thug 
in  '"the  Escape,"  the  more  gentlcm^^aily 
business  of  bootlegging  is  the  -warp,  if 
not  the  woof  of  the  present  drama. 
There  is  also  a  study  of  how  a  self- 
Ijossessed  bootlegger  acts  when  he  pulls 
out  a  gin  cork  from  a  whiskey  bottle. 

Twined  seductively  in  the  story  is  a 
nice  little  lecture  on  prohibition,  talk 
of  the  country,  while  gazing  out  on  the 
teeming  hundreds  of  New  York's  lower 
East  side  .  and— Virginia  Valli.  Miss 
Valli  is  beautiful  and  impressive  in  even 
so  trite  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
Her  emotional  scenes  do  not  carry  her 
into  a  whirlpool,  but  she  handles  them 
so  adroitly  that  one  is  left  with  an  im- 
pression of  character,  depth  of  fee'.ing, 
taste  and  intelligence. 

Nancy  Drexel  as  the  younger  sister 
who  is  inclined  to  the  giddy  path'?  of 
gaiety  is  fresh  of  face  and  pretty.  She 
plays  her  part  well  as  does  William 
Russel  as  the  business  head  of  the' 
bootleggers.  George  Meeker  only  lives 
up  to  his  nnnir 


i 


program.   

"Brass  Knuckles,"  a  Warner  Bros, 
production,  starring  Monte  Blue  and 
Betty  Bronson,  is  the  feature  picture 
now  showing  at  the  Modern  and  Bea- 
con Theatres.  Both  story  and  scenario 
were  done  by  Harvey  Gates.  It  is  a 
melodrama,  and  has  to  do  with  a  crook 
who  wasn't  really  so  crooked.  Others 
in  the  cast  are  William  Russell,  Georgie 
Stone,  Paul  Panzer  and  Jack  Curtis. 

The  companion  picture,  "The  News 
Parnrtp"   featuring   Nick   Stuart  and 
,>ally  Phipps,  depicts  the  experiences  l' 
jf  a  young  newsreel  cameraman. 

The  Yellow  Lily,"  Billy  Dove's  latest 
starring  vehicle  for  First  National,  di- 
rected by  Alexander  Korda,  at  Wash- 
ingion  Street  and  Scgllay  Square  Olym- 
pias. 

The  picture  was  adapted  from  Lojas 
Biro's  stage  play  of  the  same  title.  The 
plot  is  full  of  thrills  and  new  twists,  and 
there's  an  exotic  flavor  in  the  fine  pho- 
tography. Striking  character  types 
abound  "in  the  cast,  as  well  as  colorful 
costumes,  imported  from  Hungary. 

Gustav  von  Seffertitz,  Jane  Winton 
and  Nicholas  Soussanin  vie  for  histri- 
onic honors  at  the  head  of  an  unusu- 
ally large  and  notable  cast.. 

'The  Patsy,"  an  entertaining  comedy- 
Itirama,  taken  from  a  famous  stage  play 
niat  amused  Broadway  for  more  than  a 
^ar,  is  Marion  Davies's  latest  starring 
'iotoplay,  and  is  being  shown  at  Loew's 
.^rpheurn  Tlieatre  all  this  week.  In- 
_uded  in  the  cast  are  Marie  Dressier, 
Trville  Caldwell,  Jane  Winton,  Del  Hen- 
jjrson  and  Lawrence  Gray.  King  Vidor 
inrected  the  new  feature  for  Metro- 
"ildwyn-Mayer. 

;^hort  film  subjects  and  M-G-M  news- 

'n'l  fnmnlete  the  program. 

CONTINUING  I 
ABSTRACTIONS 

Majestic— "Good  News,"  collegi-  _ 
ate   musical   comedy.  Thirteenth 
week. 

Tremont^"Elmer  the  Great," 
with  Walter  Huston.  The  Cohan- 
Lardner  comedy,  formerly  known 
as  "Fast  Coiripany."   Last  week. 

Wilbur— "Paris,"  comedy  with 
songs,  starring  Irene  Bordoni,  and 
featuring  Louise  Closser  Hale. 
Sixth  week. 

Shubert— Winthrop  Ames's  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  opera  company 
in  a  repertoire,  including  "The 
Mikado,"   "The  Pirates   of  Pen-^ 
zance"  and  "lolanthe."  Last  week. 

Copley— "He  Walked  in  Her 
Sleep,"  Norman  Cannon's  amusing 
farce.   Fifth  week.  . 


THOUSANDS  CROWD 
SULLIVAN  SQ.  TENT 


,  One  amazing  feat  lollows  the  oUU'i' 
in  the  vast  arena,  with  its  I'ings,  stages, 
[trapeze  and  hippodrome  track.  Tense- 
ness brought  on  by  a  particular  daring 
act  is  broken  by  the  biiHoonery  of  the 
clowns. 

Lillian  Leitzel,  hailed  as  the  worlds 
foremost  and  most  daring  aerial  star, 
did  somersaults  suspended  by  one  wrist 
from  the  uppermost  part  of  the  big  top 
while  the  audience  looked  on  in  won- 
der at  the  test  of  physical  endurance 
of  tills  dainty  star  of  the  air. 

Berta  Beeson,  a  whirlwind  of  the  high 
wire,  coolly  performed  the  most  intric- 
ate feats  at  breakneck  speed,  and  in 
startling  contrast,  dancing  gracefully 
with  merely  a  slender  thread  of  steel 
jfor  a  "floor." 

1  The  Wallenda  troupe  of  high  wire 
performers  presented  their  act  with  a 
nicety.  From  dizzy  heights  th^y  ac- 
complished feats  never  before  seen  on 
a  higli  wire.  This  troupe  was  a  sensa- 
tion in  Europe  and  it  bids  fair  to  be 
higlily  regarded  in  this  country. 

Acrobats,  horses,  dogs,  elephants  and 
monkeys  are  included  in  the  great  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  furnished  by 
tiie  "greatest  show  on  earth." 

Mabel  Stark,  animal  trainer,  knocked 
down  and  savagely  slashed  by  two  of 
seven  tigers,  is  in  a  hospital  at  Bangor, 
Me.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  with  the 
the  Kingling  Brothers-Barnum  show, 
wrestling  with  a  tiger;  but  the  manage, 
ment  cut  out  the  "cat  acts,"  for  there 
is  still  the  erroneous  belief  that  lions 
and  tigers  can  be  trained  only  by  cru- 
elty. 

An  interesting  story  of  circus  life,  ot 
a  woman's  adventures  with  elephants 
and  cats,  has  been  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.:     "Sawdust  and  Soh- 
tude,"  by  Lucia  Zora,  edited  by  Court- 
ney Ryley  Cooper.    The  book  is  lUus- 
Itrated.  Mr.  Cooper,  running  away  from 
jschool,  became  a  clown  in  a  circus. 
He  has  since  been  known  as  a  specitl 
;writer    for  prominent 
contributor  to  magazines,  and  the  au 
!?hor  of  books,  some  of  them  dealing 
with  circus  life.    AS  a  newspaper  man 
visiting  Sells-Floto  circus  15  years  ago 
-he  was  at  one  time  a  press-agent  for 
the  show-he  met  zora  with  her  ele- 
phants- "a  powerful  woman  both  m 
physique  and  in  mental  dominance  , 
Iwith  "Junoesque  proportions  of  a  body 
which  instinctively  reminded  one  of  the 
fabled    Amazons."    Her    ankles  were 
imani  her  hands  weU-formed,  her  com- 
plexion clear-skinned,  peach  blow,  hei 
wealth  of  hair  was  golden  chestnut;  a 
beautiful  woman  whose  face  showed  the 
I  unmistakable  evidences  of   birth  and 
breeding,  and  wlT.ose  clear  blue  eyes 
spoke  of  an  extraordinary  intelligence 
It  is  Mr.  cooper's  opinion  that  she  only 
thought  she  wanted  to  be  a  circus  per- 
former; that,  weary  of  applause  for  her 
courage,  she  longed  for  a  home  on  a 
ranch  which  "by  her  own  hands  she 
had  helped  to  wrest  from  the  wilder- 
ness." 


ii;  sne  imri  Valuable  Oi  '- 
,r'c  the  circus  man's  bank. 
Uic  1 11.  I.  ,  uas  left  behind.  Land  was 
bought  m  northwestern  Colorado.  There 
were  six  years  nf  poverty,  toil;  a  lonely 
life  with  heart-breaking  failures,  but 
now  the  indomitable  man  and  wife  own 
a  ranch  of  2400  acres,  nor  do  they  re- 
gret their  refusal  to  accept  enrich- 
ing contracts  from  circuses.  A  bra\e 
woman  In  the  ring,  thi.s  Lucia  Zora  a 
still  braver  woman  who  fought  with  the 
soil  the  elements,  and  loneliness.  The 
story  of  the  later  years  is  as  engi?ssing 
as  that  of  her  triumphs  and  her  danger 
with  the  animals. 


Disappointment  was  expressed  by  a 
large  number 'of  persons  who  visitied  the 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  iBailey 
Circus  at  Sullivan  square,  Charlestovm, 
yesterday,  at  their  failure  to  have  op- 
portunity trf  view  at  close  range  and 
make  a  study  of  the  much  heralded 
'Goliath,"  the  41,2 -ton  sf'^  elephant, 
the  first  one  ever  to  be  'o5i  exhibition 
ire. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  were  bent 
on  a  minute  examination  of  that  almost 
extinct  inhabitant  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere that  was  captured  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost  and  made  a  part  of  the 
circus  for  educational  purposes. 

The  giraffes,  with  their  elongated 
necks  and  their  optical  delusion  legs, 
for  the  hind  ones  are  as  long  as  the 
much  taller  appearing,  front  ones,  were 
only  given  a  casual  glance  and  tha 
blood-sweating  behemoth  of  Holy  Writ, 
as  the  circus  press  agents  used  to  re- 
fer to  the  hippopotamus,  paled  into 
insignificance  in  the  desire  of  the  crowd 
to  look  at  Goliath. 

HE  WAS  THERE 
Goliath  was  there,  but  not  in  the 
menagerie.  He  disported  himself  on 
a  big  truck  hauled  by  four  horses  around 
the  hippodrome  track  and  halted  be- 
fore each  section  of  seats  ii\  order  that 
the  audience  might  get  a  look. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  circus.  There's 
the  alluring  utterances  of  the  side  show 
ballyhoo  men,  the  smell  of  the  sawdust, 
the  death-defying  roll  of  the  hot  dog 
over  live  coals,  the  hawker  who  vends 
the  peanuts,  of  which  the  elephants  in- 
hale oodles  through  their  muscular 
proboscis  before  conveying  them  into 
their  mouths,  and  ever  so  many  other 


Lucia  Zora  was  named  after  a  tramp 
steamer  in  Boston  harbor;  named  by 
her  father  on  his  return  from  the  arctic. 
As  a  child  of  5  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
she  wished  to  be  an  elephant  trainer. 
I  for  the  elephant  was  to  her  the  per- 
sonification of  childhood's  dreams.  Her 
parents  hoped  she  would  be  a  singer. 
She  took  music  lessons,  studied  Latin, 
French  and  German,  but  when  she  wa.s 
19  in  New  Orleans,  a  soprano  in  a  [ 
light  opera  company,  she  joined  a  circus  , 
as  a  "generally  useful"  woman.  The; 
show  "went  broke."  She  supported  herself ; 
b"  frying  flapjacks  in  the  window  of  a 
second  rate  restaurant  until  she  again  \ 
was  "generally  useful"  in  the  Sells-  ■ 
Fioto  circus.  There  she  met  Pi-ed 
Ahspaw,  who  "worked  on  elephants." 
She  married  him ;  studied  with  him  that 
she  might  in  time  "work"  with  animals. 

There  are  many  pages  concerning  the 
habits  and  the  training  of  elephants  to 
do  "sagacious  feats."  as  the  circus  an- 
nouncers put  it.  No  woman  had  hitherto 
worked  an  entire  herd— women  by  in- 
stinct are  timid  and  animals  were  quick 
to  find  this  out;  they  lacked  knowledge 
of  each  individual  beast.    Lucia  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  what  had  been  thought 
impossible,  incredible.   Her  account  of, 
her  training  and  her  analysis  of  the  1 
elephant's  character— more  favorable  to  1 
the  beast  than  that  given  in  Charles 
Reade's  "Jack  of  All  Trades,"  are  as 
instructive  as  they  are  exciting. 

Then  followed  her  life  with  the  cats, 
trained  to  the  whip.  The  blow  does  not 
touch  them;  if  it  does  there  is  not 
enough  strength  in  it  to  cause  paxn. 
She  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a 
tight-rope  walking  tigress  who  was 
suffering  from  a  headache  and  there- 
jf»«o.  »i..ki.r.i^-u.-'  jji'ouchy.  Lucia  lived 
HirrHCorK  rktttrv   \''3.n  10  year.s. 

•  ,  ^  -.^H  about 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.  also  publish 
"Famous  Prize  Fights;  or  Epics  of  'The 
Fancy,' "  by  JeSery  Farnol,  who  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  E,  V. 
Chandler  in  consulting  records  of  early 
"mills"  and  procuring  "forgotten  pic- 
tures of  almost  forgotten  champions 
Mr  Farnol  is  also  indebted  to  the  rei- 
ere'e,  J^  B.  Angle  for  divers  photo- 

^'^Go^ing  back  to  the  fights  described  by 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Mr   Farnol  begins 
in  England  with  Broughton  and  Slack, 
and  ends  in  the  United  States  wUh  Car- 
pentier  and  Dempsey.    Short  biograph- 
ical  sketches   precede   the  ,stones  of 
famous  fights  told  in  an  exalted  strain 
with  emphasis  on  the  blood  drawn  in 
the  encounters.    This  hero  or  that  one  | 
is  covered  with  blood,  which  statement  \ 
is  not   always   corroborated  by   con-  \ 
temporaneous   accounts,    especially  of 
fights  which  Mr.  Farnol  did  not  see, 
could  not  have  seen.    Remarks  tatjnt.s, 
ol  the  men  in  the  ring  are  quoted  with 
1  the  license  of  a  novelist,  yet  we  miss  the 
i advice  of  Fitzsimmons's  devoted  wile. 
"Poke  him  in  the  slats,  Bob."    The  ac- 
count of  the  fight  between  Heenan  and 
Sayers  is  unfair  to  the  former:  nothing 
is  said  about  the  backers  of  Sayers 
breaking  into  the  ring  and  stopping  the 
fight  when  they  thought  he  would  be 
defeated.    Nothing  is  said  of  Mitchell  s 
behavior  in  the  ring,  as  when  he  would 
not  stand  up  with  SuUivap:  "No  cham- 
pion ever  fought  more  terrifically  or 
more     gamely    than    brave  Charles 
Mitchell."  Bosh!   All  that  is  said  of  his 
fight  with  Sullivan  in  France  is  that 
the  contest  ended  in  a  draw.   And  why? 
Because  Mitchell  would  not  fight.  There 
probably    will    be    no    denial    of  the 
statement  that  Peter  Jackson  was  for 
his  size  "the  most  finished  and  beauti- 
ful boxer  ever  seen.    ...   the  very 
best  of  his  type,  delightfully  modest  and 
thoroughly  sportsmanlike." 

Viwd  as  are  the  descriptions  in  this 
book,  there  is  nothing  to  approach  Haz- 
litt's  account  of  Neate's  final  lunge  at 

I Hickman,  whose  "face  -^as  like  a  human 
skull,  a  death's  head  spouting  blood." 
Nothing  so  graphic  as  Victor  Hugo's 
description  of  the  fight  between  Phelem- 
ghe-Madone  and  Helmsgail  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Grumdraith,  one  of  the  Forty 
i  Fellows  of  All  Souls,  disgusted  by  inef- 
fectual blows,  exclaiming:   "Pour  some 
gin  into  them."  But  Mr.  Farnol  speaKS 
enthusiastically  of  the  blood  shed  in  the 
encounters,  and  applauds  the  brutality 
of  the  early  prize  fights  under  the  Lon- 
don prize-ring  rules.    It  was  of  these 
fights  that  Fitz- James  O'Brien  sang: 
"These  are  'the  Fancy,'  gentle  sir. 
The  Fancy?    What  are  they  to  her? 
O,  'tis  their  fancy  to  look  at  a  fight. 
To  see  men  struggle,  and  gouge,  and 
bit«. 

Bloody  noses  and  bunged-up  eyes — 
These  are  the  things  the  Fancy  prize. 
And  so  they  get  men,  lusty  and  tall, 
With  nothing  between  them  of  hate 
or  wrongs. 
To  come  together  to  battle  and  maul 
To  come  and  fight  till  one  shall  fall- 
Hammer  and  tongs!" 
Today  prize  fights  are  genteel  affairs, 
witnessed  by  our  "best  people,"  male  and 
female,  after  their  kind 


p,iro  and  .sang  lua  .=oi;„  ^  .  , 
might  be  called  the  genuine  Gilbert  aiK, , 
Sullivan  mood.  He  did  not  move  bnski 
but  he  treated  all  ot  the  situations 
wiicrein  he  found  himself,  genily, 
quietly  and  efficiently. 

Then  there  was,  also,  the  charming 
Mabel,  played  by  Lois  Bennett,  who  did 
nnt,  try  any  pranks  but  contented  her- 
sr'f  with  singing  well  and  playmg  with 
inceritv  and  delicacy  the  part  of  the 
v.ung  woman  who  had  more  courage, 
ilirin  the  rest.  She  left  an  agreeable  | 
impression  of  a  pleasant  and  comely  - 
young  woman.  1 
Vocally    the    choruses    were  wen 
rquipped  and  the  women  in  the  com- 
pany were  exceedingly  fair.  The  small 
parts  were  well  taken,  costumes  and 
manners  lending  themselves  to  the  occa- 
sion of  the  plcasantcst  of  all  piratical 
doings.  The  policemen  were  given  in- 
numerable and  unnecessary  things  to 
carry  with  them  on  their  march  against 
the  pirates  and  especially  when  pack- 
ages of  cotton  and  other  impedimenta 
of  the  surgeon's  trade  were  bandied 
about  one  was  reminded  of  the  high 
.school  play.  The  entrance  of  a  minister 
Uke  nothing  else  but  a  jumping-jack  was 
the  last  stand  against  modernism  and 
if  it  is  true  that  we  are  reverting  back 
to  the  Victorian  era  may  it  include 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  as  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  wrote  and  staged  it  but 
with  the  generous  production  of  Mr. 

C.  M.  D. 


Ames. 


Winthrop   Ames   Stages  n^- 
vival  of  Operetta,  "Pirates 
of  Penzance" 


SuIUv-an     Ti  e',  opera  h.d  He  fi>=t  ^'"^i"?  ,';^ 

Frederif.  .  . .  .  . .  .    Wriiht 

Mai  -Gen.  Manle^  ■  •  ■  ^^^^^  Bennett 

M^os'  •.■  ■  ■  Sussiabell  Sterling 

Kate  Virtrinia  Pox 

E'^'th   ,  .BetClna  Hall 

llsabPl  •     _pau),,,  Lenaien 

^.f  Vera  Koes 

Ruth   . 

Surely  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  meant 
their  gentle  buccaneers  to  be  gay  but 
never  skitish  and  yet  the  Pirates  of 
Penzance,  delectable  men  with  con- 
sciences and  so  tender  a  fee  mg  towa  d 
orphans  that  they  could  not  make  the 
IbiSiness  of  pirating  pay,  were  extreme  > 
,  skitish  last  evening  when'  the  operetta 
was  offered  once  again  with  its  tuneful 
;music,  its  subtle  humor,  but  with 
'modern  furbelows.  One  might  say  that 
,the  jazz  age  had  made  Gilbert  and 

Sullivan  jumpy.  „„,„„ioi-p 
There  was  not,  however,  a  complete 

robbing  of  the  seriousness  which  is  due 

tails  piece.  Fred  Wrtght  as  Mai.-Geri. 

Stanley  of  the  British  army,  played  the 


FROM  "THIS  BLIND  ROSE  " 

By  Humbert  Wolfe 
They  danced  under  candles,  they  rode 
out,  and  were  not, 
the  loved  and  the  lovers  in  all  those 

land  now  the  snow  stirs  for  those  who 
stir  not,  t,i_v. 
for  those  who  grieve  not,  the  high 
wind  grieves. 

They  do  not  dance  now,  but  the  snow  jj 
dances;  .  ,, 

They  are  only  heard  in  the  wind  s  tall 

scandals —   

a  sob  in  the  snow,  the  wind's  wild  fan- 

and  the  moon  in  heaven  is  the  last  of 
their  candles. 


Celebrating  the  centenary  of  Dante 
Gabriel    Rossetti's    birth,    some  have 
wondered  what  he  meant  by  calling  a 
woman's  hair  in    one    of    his  poems 
"dizzy  "    Some  have  gone  to  the  Greek 
word   "aiolochaites,"  which   has  been 
translated  "with  wavy  hair."  also  with 
parti-colored  hair."    "So,  perhaps,  Ros- 
setti's siren  may  merely  have  had  her 
hair  braided  in  ringlets."    This  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Alexander  MacKenzie, 
who  points  out  that  Rossetti  also  spoke 
'lof  "coruscating"  hair  and  "sultry  hair; 
that  he  had  a  fondness  for  eddies  and 
whirlpools.    Mr.  George  Glasgow  writes 
iof  the  siren's  hair:  "to  watch  her  slowly 
iVt'inding  it  to  the  accompaniment  of  in- 
icantations  may  well  have  a  mesmeric, 
'dizzying  effect  on  the  beholder.    Mr.  H. 
Id'A   Hart  speaks  of  "dizzy"  as  un- 
steady."   "Ddes  not  the  poet  refer  to 
ithe  wavy  locks  (the  word  'waved  un- 
ifortunately  nowadays  suggests  artificial  j 
Imanipulation)  so  characteristic  of  many  ^ 
!of  his  portrait  subjects?"  *  . 
1    One  of  the  meanings  of  "dizzy  is 
("wildly  whirling."  Is  it  not  possible  that 
'Rossetti  thought  "dizzy"  a  good  word 
[without  troubling  himself  as  to  its  pre- 
cise meaning  in  connection  with  the 
siren's  hair? 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

(Tokl  b.v  Tristan  Bernard) 

Jacob,  6   years  old,  met  his  father 
Abraham,  and  said:  "Papa,  I  dreamed] 
last  night  that  you  gave  me  10  sous.  1 

Abraham,  patting  the  curly  head  of 
his  eldest  son,  replied  :"As  you've  been  a  j 
very  good  boy  this  week,  my  dear,  keep  1 
them."  I 

DUMBELL  POMES 

(B.v  Jazbo) 

Count  that  day  lost  9 
Whose  low  descending  sun 
Finds  not  some  brand-new  Flyer  Crev. 
On  old  Page  One.^_ 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Sweet  young  thing  attending  a  nation- 
-il  teachers'  convention.  Crowds  rniUing 
around  the  elevators  of  a  htjge  Chicago 
hotel.  Sweet  young  thing  calls  out  con- 
fidently to  elevator  pilot:  Let  _ me  on 
on  the  mayonnaise  fl^^^please^^^^ 

Should  an  American  regard  the  Scotc^li 
pronunciation  of  "golf"  and  make  the 
word  rhyme  with^oaf  '? 

ASK  THEM  A  HARD  ONE 

As  the  World  Wags:  phnra- 
" 'Guggenheim  Aeronautical  Labora 

tory'  haTnearly  as  long  a  name  as  Tech 
1  hex-self:  What  will  the  boys  call  it  foi 
I  short?" 

1     Gug-Lab.  .  o  T 

\    cambrjdge.  A.C.L. 
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As  the  World  Wags: 
As  the  coming  presidential  campaign 

1  threatens  to  interfere  with  traffic,  why 
not  drop  it  for  four  years  and  invito  a 
great  president  from  abroad,  with  Mr. 

'  Lowden  and  Mr.  Jim  Reed  as  twin  vice- 
lin^-^idenls?  Surely  the  Prince  of  Wales 
'.'  ild  be  willing  to  come  over  here  and 
rule  us  for  four  years  as  our  guo.st. 

j    We  have  had  a  number  of  visiting 

'  professors  in  our  colleges  advancing 
learning  to  the  great  benefit  and  delight 
of  our  students.  The  visitors  have  lec- 
tured on  psychology  and  psychiatry  in  a 
manner  fully  as  amusing  as  our  own 
native  Cagliostros.  If  so  humble  a  per- 
<:nM  as  a  Doctor  of  Intelligence  can  get 
with  the  guest  stuff  without 
!  ing.  why  cannot  His  Royal  High- 
,  the  Prince,  step  into  our  largest 
pair  of  political  shoes  and  fill  them? 
The  experiment  is  largely  worth  trying 
as  a  novelty  with  a  kick  In  it.  Not 
Mussolini,  mind  you,  just  the  quiet  little 
Prince.  We  might  sena  Senator  Hefiin 
over  to  England  to  take  his  place. 

A  professional  gentleman  tells  me  that 
the  oracles,  auspices,  portents  and  horo- 
scopes all  point  to  the  success  of  this 
scheme.  If  this  is  so,  a  committee 
should  be  sent  over  to  get  the  Prince 
and  his  horse. 

Of  course  His  Royal  Highness  should 
be  assured  that  he  will  get  his  board 
and  lodging  free  while  here,  in  ex- 
change for  his  services  in  laying  corner 
stones,  welcoming  aviators  and  opening 
Bass. 

May  I  not  hope  that  this  suggestion 
will  be  received  with  joy  and  approval 
and  not  with  senseless  opposition  and 
ignorance?  LORD  ELPUS. 

We  have  thought  better  of  Mussolini 
since  a  cablegram  stated  that  he  played 
the  violin  "secretly."— Ed. 

PURE  ENGLiSH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  Western  Union  laas  refused  to 
•accept  the  following  night  letter  mes- 
sage, protesting  that  "p'ain  English" 
only  was  admitted.  Waat  is  "plain 
English"  and  to  whom  shall  I  appeal  for 
satisfaction? 

"Your  pauciloquy  arn'les  the  in- 
columity  of  our  immarce-  (We  consan- 
guinity "have  you  no  age.  j  of  inwit 
afraid  lepid  mulierosity  i  ^dered  your 
ludibund  inkhorn  insulse  -  \d  suftlami- 
nated  your  eximious  sole:  :ousness  do 
not  subsannate  my  immongerous  ses- 
quipedalianisms  uncontrisiate  my  in- 
opious  balagan  with  a  :  plendidiously 
clancular  message." 

NICOLAS  SL<  NIMSKY. 


The  gi-eatest  of  all  sea -stories  is  un-| 
doubtedly  Herman  Melville's  "Motayi 
Dick."  It  has  been  imita  'd  and  pil- 
laged but  remains  alone.  U  has  no 
i  class.  It  stands  as  much  jy  itself  as 
'  Emily  Bronte  s  "Wuthering  Heights." — 
Morley  Roberts. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  automobile  owner  went  into'  a 
jalesroom  and  said:  "You  sold  me  a 
car  about  two  weeks  ago."  "Yes,  how 
do  you  like  it?"  inquired  the  salesman. 
"Well,"  said  the  owner,  "I  just  want 
you  to  tell  me  everything  you  said  about 
the  car  all  over  again.  I'm  getting  dis- 
couraged." HORACE  B. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  catalogue  of  book  bargains  Just 
published  by  a  Boston  firm,  I  Ind  list-: 
cd:  "A  Book  of  Timely  Interest 
'Bottlescrew  Days,'"  with  this  ;ommeni: 
"The  fascinating  story  of  very  thirsty, 
very  human  days,  the  18th  cftury  in 
England." 

Cannot  this  title  alone  in  i^e  that 
eminent  sociologist,  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, to  produce  erudite  comment  on  the 
better,  stronger  times  than  "these  pale 
days  and  wan"?  Will  it  not  inspire  in 
Woof  Woof  a  new  Chanson  des  Guz- 
zleurs?  Or  Snow-Shoe  Al  to  an  illu- 
minating Bedtime  Story? 

CHARLES  ST.  C.  WADE. 

Taunton. 

Our  language  is  suffering  severely 
from  the  modern  habit  of  too  rapid 
composition  and  from  the  pernicious 
practice  of  dictation. — Dean  Inge. 

I  have  always  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  advantages  of  being  dear!  that  public 
t'lnion  ceasea  to  operate. — Lord  Buck- 
. aster. 


Thu^  r  frames  are  scattered 

1x1  Ui.         >oil  or  sea — 
Men  with  the  yearn  for  Adventure 

And  souls  forever  free.  _ 

YOUNG  OP  WAKEFIELD,  j 

■  WrlOnj  about  "A  Mirror  for  Witches," 
that  remarkable  novel  by  Edna  Forbes, 
we  said  without  shame  that  we  believe 
in  witches,  incubes  and  sucpubes,  good 
and  wicked  spirits,  the  evil  eye.  signs 
and  omens,  the  stars  fighting  for  or 
against  poor  mortals:  we  accept  the 
whole  box  of  supernatural  tools  and 
p'aythings. 

.    Do  ou.-  readers  smile  a  pitying  smile? 

Do  they  talk  of  sending  an  alienist  to 
our  room  in  The  Herald  building? 

The  ministry  of  health  at  Belgrade 
has  issued  an  order  against  witches,  and, 
we  regret  to  say,  there  is  a  round-up  of 
them  m  the  country.    Anoulkade  Pish 

'.  tonia,  bent  by  the  years,  with  a  sharp 
nose  "in.solently  pointing  from  the 
shadow  of  her  kerchief,  and  re-en- 
forced behind  by  two  bird-like  black 
eyes  gleaming  from  cavernous  sockets." 
has  been  arrested  near  the  Rumanian 
frontier,  and  for  what?  For  the  magic 
^vater  she  »old:  water  to  c  eanse  men  of 
■oad  temper  and^.the^cravmg^for  dnnk 
and  card  play_. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 

(For  As  lh9  'World  'Wa?«) 
Under  the  seas  of  the  tropics, 

Under  the  Arctic's  ice, 
Men  lay  their  bones  the  wide  world  o  er 

Nor  deem  it  sacrifice. 

For  Adventure  holds  their  heartetrlngs, 

Wherever  they  may  roam. 
Rather  they  chance  the  Seven  Seas 

Th;ni  rest,  in  sloth  at  home. 


What  if  her  holy  water 
did  contain  "arsenic?    Did  It  not  pro- 

"•^^Vare^glad'tflfam  that  witchcraft 
is  common  in  Belgrade  Itself.  Even 
there  hens  and  eocks,  too  scrawny  foi 
hi  table  are  used  for  burying  alive,  or 
lmea?lng  blood  on  lintels  to  work  a 
spell. 

Our  request  for  a  list  of  men  that 
married  snake-charmers  in  side  shows 
or  dimo  museums  is  disregarded.  One 
would  think  that  these  husbands  would 
proudly  disclose  their  identity.  We  have 
received,  however,  a  letter  which  we 
hasten  to  publish  verb,  et  lit. 

MAMY  AND  BARRY 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Marrying  a  snake  charmer  isn  t  so 
bad  if  you  don't  mind  losing  your  wife. 
NOW  yo"^  take  a  fella  I  knew  his  name 
was  Harry  usually  f^f^^'^^^. 
Other  names    or    ""^y^*  ^^'^^oeorge 
Sles^rn^'N.^Y.^ure^Uy^once^anlr 
mat  he  was  always  somebody  else  m 
N  Y.  state  for  private  reasons  o  his 
own   Harry  worked  in  a  circus  as  Jo-Jo 
the  bogman  what  is  he  man  or  beas 
ten  men  were  killed  in  the  capture  oi 
Io"jS^  the  Dogman.   Harry  said  it  was 
a  good  job  only  the  wig  and  skin  itched 
nn  hot  days    Well,  Mamy  was  the  un- 
"offic'^al  nfme  of  the  snake  charmer  the 
hallvhoo  man  ca  hng  her   Atrosia  or 
something"  ke  that  the  Feadess  Female^ 
was  very  fond  of  her  snakes  wnere 
a  woman  would  wear  a  diamond  neck- 
TacTMamy  would  loop  a  chummy  little 
Cobra  around  her  neck  who  had  his 
vital  organs  removed  of  course  and  he 
was  drugged  and  probably  not  a  real 
cobra  anyway  but  it  looked  very  hor- 
rible to  see  her  be   so  conjugal  with 
nakes.  She  even  wore"  g^jt"  snakes  to 
keep  her  stockings  up.  Well,  Hairy  was 
a  very  virile  sort  of  man  ya«  might  say^ 
He  said  a  man  had  a  right  to  all  the 
women  he  could  hold  and  he  was  pretty 
Tti-Mg    which    was    his    joking  way. 

w^s^ot  so  bad  in  a  soft  light  or 
none  at  all  when  she  took  off  her 
snakes  so  Harry  took  to  her  right  away 
because  he  said  his  N.  Y.  wife  had  died 
unexpected  and  he  needed  somebody  to 
assuage  his  grief    because  his  othe 
wifes  weren't  very  close  by.  He  almost 
eot  fired  sometimes  because  he  would 
forget  to  be  ferocious  because  Mamy's 
act°was  next  to  his  and  he'd  look  more 
like  a  sick  .sheep  than  Jo-Jo  the  Dog- 
man  what  is  he  man  or  beast  becau.se 
he  was  looking  at  Mamy.  MamV  ^-ook  to 
Harry  too.   Of  course  he  looked  a  lot 
Hke  an  ape  and  had  a  cauliflower  ear 
but  she  liked  the  hair  on  his  chest  and 
his  white  and  shiny  set  of  teeth  which 
he  wore  when  he  went  to  see  her  ottier 
times  keeping  them  in  a  glass  o  keio- 
sene    So  it  turned  out  they  got  mar- 
ned  and  they  were  very  haPpy  un '1 
Mamy  had  a  baby.  Harry  wasnt  used 
to  them  and  when  he  saw  how  it  always 
had  Its  mouth  open  he  said  it  was  too 
much  like  the  Sword  Swallower  and 
acted  that  way  too  trying  to.ft  tmware 
and  trinkets  or  anything  it  .saw.  So 
Harrv  got  red  and  bulgy  and  went  oft 
fo  the  zoo  and  bought  a  half  a  dozen 
f?esh  rattlers  which  stlU  had  their  vital 
oreans  and  he  put  them  in  Mamy  s  box 
o^'lnlkes  which  made  a  very  exciting 
performance  but  poor  Mamy  died.  Harry 
took  it  very  well  saying  it  wa.  her  own 
fault  for  being  a  fakir  because  if  she 
was  a  real  snake  charmer  she  wouldn  t 
mind  a  few  rattlers.    So  marrying  a 
snake  charmer  isn't  so  bad  if  you  don  t 
mind  losing  your  wife. 

BEN  BOOZLESNOOT. 


CLASS  HEUNION 
As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

First  Grad— Well,  well,  well,  the  old 
boy  himself.  How  are  you? 

Second  Grad— Well,  well,  fine,  and 

how  are  you?  ,    ,  ,  _  '» 

First  Grad— You  re  looking  fine.  A 

little  stouter,  aren't  you? 

Second  Grad— Naw,  weighed  the  same 

for  ].■)  years.   , 

First  Grad— Hear  you've  done  well  in 

^^Second  Grad— Heard  same  about  you. 

First  Grad — Ha.  ha,  ha! 

Second  Grad— Ha,  ha,  ha! 

First  Grad— The  old  place  aln  t  like 
it  used  to  be. 

Second  Grad— I'll  say  it  aln  t. 

First  Grad— We  had  a  great  old  gang. 

Second  Grad— I'll  say  we  did 

First  Grad— Don't  make  'em  like  that 
any  more.  .,       ,  ,. 

Second  Grad— I'll  say  they  don  t 

First  Grad— Well,  1  11  see  you  a  little 

^*  Second  Grad— Sure,  glad  to  have  seen 
^^FlrT'orad  (to  himself) -Now,  who 
'"leS  G^^r(dltto)-Who  do  you 
suppose  that  guy  wa.s?^^  ^qgARTY. 

As  the  World  Wags:  „„„t,^M 
Your  explanation  of  why  all  poetical 
contributions  are  not  Published  is 
mathematically  satisfactory.  Now  w^U 
you  figure  out  how  comes  a  black  cow 
eats  green  grass  and  gives  white  miU 
which  makes  yellow  but_ter?^  ^^^^ 

THE  LATEST  CANDIDATES 

Emil  L.  has  proposed  for  membership 
in  our  Hall  of  Fame: 

Bury  M.  Deep,  physician  and  under- 
taker at  711  Dice  avenue,  Ventura,  Cal. 

Sewt  and  Sewe,  dressmakers  in  Mex- 
ico, Mo.,  are  proposed  by  "Glfl"  for  the 
annex. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

When  the  smart  stenographer  asked, 
"Have  you  got  a  nickel?"  I  gladly  hand- 
ed over  the  coin,  thinking  she  was  hard 
up  for  chewing  gum.  She  then  handed 
me  a  slip  with  the  followmg  neaUy 
written  on  It:  ,  ,i.  , 

"You  are  now  a  member  of  the  Jew- 
i.sh  Navy.  Your  small  donation  will  be 
used  tx) 'build  ships  to  sail  to  the  Dead 
.sea.  Don't  be  a  sorehead— try  to  collect 
your  nickel  the  way  I  did." 

Yours  for  bigger  and  better  dicta- 
phones,  XAD,  _ 

/  Uvi^  I  C  C^t 

GRADUATION:  1888 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
The  starlit  night  is  warm, 
And  through  the  open  window  floats 
The  fragrance  of  syringas. 
The  old  town  hall  is  overflowed  . 
With  relatives;  the  women  ply  their 

Big^  June  bugs  hum  like  battle  planes. 
And  blinded  by  the  lights  craSh  audibly. 
In  come  the  School  Committee  led  by 

Rev.  Mr.  Starr. 
The  carryalls  and  buggies  stand  outside. 
Their  horses  hitched  to  posts,  stamp  oH 

The  ^muslc  starts  with  "Hasten,  HasteOj 

Springtime."  . 
In  march  the  class,  the  girls  m  white. 
The  boys  in  new  store  clothes. 
\k  lengthy  prayer  is  read  by  Rev. 

iThen'^off  tliey  go,  with  "Curfew  shall 

I  Why*^  Is'lt'  Big  Chicago  Bill  has  nevej 
roared  at  "England's  sun  was  slowlJI 
setting."  ,     ,  ,  ... 

"Do  them  darned  English  claim  tnf 

"I^always  knew  they  hoped  to  grab  th< 

earth."  _ 
Next  Barbara  Freltchie  saves  the  flag, 
And  Maybelle  Hersey  sings  "I  am  % 

Bu^^ht  Is  fat  and  Ernest  Tarbell  says, 
"You  mean  a  truck."  .  . 

At  last  they  homeward  go,  diplomas  iq 
their  hands,  J 
IMuch  happier  than  poor  mortals  ofteJl 

To  take  at  length  the  places  that  we  fillj 
1  As.  one  by  one,  we  disappear  beyond  th^ 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


phI;1,^(■i  are  borrowed,  aim  tnc  (iiMinj 
of  meicliants  reminds  one  of  the  mu:-.ia 
for  the'  peers  in  "lolanlhe."  AH  the.s^ 
borrowings  and  suggestions  are  evident^ 
ly  intentional. 

O  TEMPORA!    O  MORES! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  with  considerable  sorrow  and! 
no  little  trepidation  that  I  report  thesa 
two  incidents — incidents  which  are  all 
too  typical  of  present  day  humor.  When 
the  world's  wit  falls  to  such  depths  aj 
these  is  it  not  a  sign  that  society  Is 
abdut  to  crumble,  that  our  civilizatiorl 
is  doomed  to  an  early  dissolution? 

The  first  incident  occurred  in  one  of 
the  most  dignified,  conservative  office 
buildings  In  this  city.  I  was  waiting 
patiently  for  an  elevator.  (I  alway^  wait 
"patiently";  it  being  futile  to  wait  for 
Boston  elevators  in  any  other  frame  of 
mind.)  As  I  stood  there  a  well  dre,ssed 
citizen  having  all  the  appearances  of 
being  respectable  came  up  beside  ma 
and  anxiously  studied  the  indicators 
above  the  elevators  for  a  minute.  Then, 
turning  to  me  he  said,  "It  is  almost  timo 
we  saw  an  arrow  quiver."  Luckily  for 
him  he  preserved  a  .sober  countenance. 
The  merest  quirk  of  his  lip  and  I  would 
have  torn  him  to  shreds  of  quivering 
fie.sh. 

Not  two  days  later  I  overhead  twol 
apparently  Intelligent  college  youths  dis- 
cussing spring  clothes.  Their  deplor- 
able dialogue  follows.  Said  one,  "Where 
is  your  green  tie  today?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  a  green  tie  anymore.*' 

"No  green  tie?  What  happened?" 

"I  put  it  on  yesterday  and  the  wind 
blew  it." 

I  started  for  them  with  blood  In  my 
eye,  but  they  were  quick-footed  and 
slipped  through  the  traffic  and  out  of 

my  sight. 

Are  not  these  ominous  finger  posts  to 
an  imminent  debacle? 

THE  MOCK  TURTLE. 
P.  S. — Has  the  Platiron  Building  been 
electrified?  I  have  asked  this  question 
of  several  well  informed  people,  but 
they  all  have  passed  it  by  with  a  va- 
cant stare. 


hill. 


"I'D  BE  A  PARODY" 

There  has  been  an  attempt  In  Engj 
land  to  parody  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  bj 
producing  a  comic  opera,  "The  Mer^ 
chant  Prince,"  libretto  by  A.  B.  Coxd 
music  by  J.  J.  Sterling  Hill.  Mr.  Co^ 
shows  a  future  In  which  the  only  arisj 
tocracy  will  be  that  of  wealth;  wher< 
the  impoverished  nobiUty  will  be  de-j 
spised  as  "the  lowest  dregs  of  society. 'i 
In  their  parody  the  authors  have  noB| 
hesitated  to  help  themselves,  the  re^ 
viewers  say.  to  some  of  Gilbert's  whim4 
sical  ideas  and  to  Sullivan's  musical 
ideas.  Thus  the  merchant  squire  sur.^ 
rounds  himself  with  "professional  vil- 
lagers" prepared  to  take  part  m  ans| 
rustic  revels.  (Compare  the  'profes-i 
sidnal  bridesmaids"  in  "Ruddigorc.  )  Vi\ 
the  music,  tunes  after  the  hymnal  ru^^nj 
ner  of  Sullivan  are  of^n  used;  Sa^'n'» 


"Thr  street  of  Sin,"  a  screen  drama  star- 
rine-  Emil  Janninss.  directed  l).v  Mauntz 
StillPr.  written  by  Josef  von  Pternbers  am 
Benjamin  Glazer.  made  b.v  Paramount  onjl 
1. resented  at  tlie  Metropolitan  Theatre  with 
the  followiiifr  east: 

"Basher  Bill"    Emil  Jannint-s 

Elizabeth    .  .  .  Fa.v  'VV  ra.v 

Annie    Olsa  BaKlano\  a 

Mr.  Smith    Ernest  W.  Johnson 

The  motion  picture  producers  are 
doubtless  overcome  with  the  unleashed 
power  v/hich  they  have  lured  into  theii 
work-shop  and  now  that  they  have  Emil 
Jannings  they  are  making  a  too  violent 
effort  to  live  up  to  him  The  present 
film.  "The  Street  of  Sin."  was  mad- 
from  an  original  scenario,  written  espe- 
cially for  Mr.  Jannings  by  two  gentle- 
men who  have  won  their  spurs  as  adept 
film  manufacturers.  The  director  is  the 
eminent  Mauritz  Stiller  from  Sweden, 
but  with  this  abundance  of  talent  "The 
Street  of  Sin"  is  not  an  emotionally 
gripping  photodrama  and  far  from  an 
amusing  one. 

One  can  imagine  with'  what  enthu- 
siasm the  authors  pictured  to  them- 
selves the  possibilities  of  putting  Emil 
Jannings  In  the  picturesque  slums  of 
London  known  as  East  Llmehouse, 
making  him  the  most  malignant  crea- 
ture among  many  dismal  examples  of 
poverty  and  gin,  then,  at  the  right 
moment,  to  have  him  reformed  by  a 
slip  of  a  Salvation  lassie,  etc..  etc. 

The  results  are  wearying.  Fay  Wray 
as  the  Salvation  girl  who  goes  into  the 
business  of  saving  thoroughly,  is  pretty, 
but  one  cannot  help  but  sympathize 
with  the  rough  characters  who  maul 
her  about.  That  they  are  not  made  to 
trcspect  her  by  the  director  in  the  usual 
[manner  of  Salvation  Army  represen- 
!tatives  is  probably  motion  picture  plot 
iand  gives  the  excuse  for  the  touching 
jlittle  scene  where  the  girl  prays  to  be 
forgiven  for  tempting  her  one  convert, 

Olga  Baklanova,  as  the  naughty 
Annie,  is  excellent.  In  the  first  place 
Mi.ss  Baklanova  is  an  actress,  and  then, 
after  the  scene  is  finished  and  put 
away,  she  might  wonder  if  her  hat  is 
on  straight.  Such  forgetfulness  of  self 
Is  admirable — especially  in  an  actress 
When  she  has  rather  unpleasant  things 
to  do,  she  does  them  well  and  vigor- 
ously. No  matter  if  she  is  put  at  an 
untidy  table  and  made  to  eat.  every 
action  she  makes,  from  the  dipping  of 
her  bread  into  her  coffee,  to  her  stolid 
chewing,  is  clever  characterization. 

Emil  Jannings,  the  world's  greatest 
screen  actor,  is  snowed  under  in  the 
material  he  is  given  in  "The  Street  of 
Sin."  but  he,  nevertheless,  rises  valiant- 
ly and  strives  to  do  his  best.  Even  the 
greatest  of  actors  could  do  no  more. 

The  revue  featuring  Gene  Rodemich 
and  Iris  band  is  "Main  Street  to  Broad- 
way." A  guest  organist.  Mr.  Murtagh. 
is  entertaining,  and  the  overture  and 
opening  number  conducted  by  Mr. 
Geissler  Is  diverting  and  an  excellent 
beginning  of  the  program.     C.  M,  D. 


Mr.  Winthrop  Ames's  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Company  would  no  doubt  nnd 
audiences  if  it  were  to  stay  at  the  Shubeift  Theatre  for  another  week. 
Strange  to  say,  there  have  been  voices  raised  lately  in  London  against  the 
popularity  of  those  operettas,  because,  as  it  is'  said,  they  call  attention  away 
from  other  light  operas  by  English  composers,  and  discourage  musicians  from 
working  in  this  field. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  wrote  several  articles  for  the  Sunday 
Times  in  which  he  pooh-poohed  Gilbert's  librettos;  he  was  unable  to  find 
them  amusing.  He  suggested  that  Gilbert  worked  to  Sullivan's  disadvantage. 
For  this  expression  of  opinion  Mr.  Newman  was  vigorously  attacked  by  in- 
dignant correspondents. 

The  wonder  is  that  Sullivan  could  write  as  merrily  as  he  did.  From  the 
time  he  was  about  30  years  old,  he  suffered  periodically  from  a  disease  that 
caused  him  pain  for  which  there  was  no  relief.  He  often  composed  in  de- 
fiance of  his  phy-sician's  orders.  Sullivan  said  even  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore": 
"It  is  perhaps  rather  strange  that  the  music  which  was  thought  to  be  so 
merry  and  spontaneous  was  written  while  I  was  suffering  agonies.  I  would 
compose  a  few  bars  and  then  be  almost  insensible  from  pain.  'When  the 
paroxysm  was  passed  I  would  write  a  little  more  until  the  pain  overwhelmed 
me  again." 

Readers  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  correspondence  know  that  the  com- 
poser often  rebelled  against  the  hmitations  put  on  him  by  Gilbert,  and 
wished  to  escape  from  the  "slavery,"  as  he  called  it,  of  light  opera.  He 
was  obsessed  by  the  desire  to  write  grand  operas.  Fortunately  for  his  repu- 
tation, he  wrote  only  one,  and  is  known  and  loved  by  the  operettas. 

Apropos  of  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  It  is  known  to  all  that  for  the  libretto 
Gilbert  drew  on  his  "Bab  Ballads,"  on  six  of  them  at  least.  Ralph  Rack- 
straw  was  evolved  from  Joe  Go-Lightly  who  was  punished  by  his  skipper 
for  singing  love-ditties  to  the  daughter  of  the  First  Lord.  Capt.  Corcoran 
was  Capt.  Reece,  devoted  to  his  men.  Little  Buttercup  was  the  Bumboat 
Woman  who  told  her  story  in  a  ballad.  ! 

Gilbert  also  made  some  use  of  a  fantastic  story,  "King  George's  Middy," ; 
written  by  his  father  and  illustrated  by  the  son.  This  novel  is  now  prac-  j 
tically  unobtainable,  it  is  so  rare.  | 

Those  who  rightly  objected  to  the  horse-play  Introduced  in  "The  Pirates  \ 
of  Penzance"— O  Mr.  Ames,  how  could  you  permit  this  clowning !— would  ' 
have  been  enraged  if  they  had  seen  ;'The  Mikado"  as  it  was  performed  at 
Berlin  last  year.  Nanki-Poo  was  the  son  of  the  "Ohio  Sugar  King";  Kat- 
Isha  was  the  "Californian  Fruit  Queen."  Nanki-Poo  sported  light  pink 
flannel  trousers  and  a  blue  blazer.  Katisha  entered  in  a  real  automoBile. 
Yum-Yum,  apparently  naked,  took  a  bath  on  the  stage.  There  were  local 
gags  and  indecent  jests.  Sullivan's  music  was  maltreated.  Several  num- 
bers were  omitted;  others  were  replaced  by  mushy  sentimentalism  and  jazz. 
The  whole  score  was  "enriched  with  orchestral  coloring." 

When  "The  Barker"  was  produced  in  London  some  weeks  ago  a  glossary 
was  provided  for  the  full  appreciation  of  American  humor  and  the  American 
language.  The  Londoner  was  informed  concerning  "a  shill,"  "fish,"  "to  \ 
b&lly."  "cook-house,"  "pipe  down,"  "grease  joint,"  "mitt  joint,"  "gorilla,"  j 
"boz-woz,"  "a  frail."  One  critic  remarked:  "It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that 
"rhe  Barker'  is  the  work  of  a  professor  of  English  in  an  American  Uni- 
versity." 

Some  strange  plays  were  produced  last  month  in  London,  "The  Gates  of 
Paradise"  for  example.  The  beautiful  and  virtuous  heroine. suffers— so  the 
doctor  says— from  "ductless  glands  which  do  not  function"  until  a  certain 
drug  is  administered.  "Without  this  drug,  she  is  cruel,  vicious,  totally 
immoral. 

There  were  a  couple  of  hair-raising  plays  at  the  Grand  Guignol  (Little 
Theatre).  H.  P.  Maltby's  "Something  More  Important"  tells  of  an  under- 
graduate who  goes  home  with  a  girl  on  boat-race  night.  He  is  killed  in 
a  row  with  a  sailor,  her  best  "feller."  Sailor  and  girl  dispose  of  the  boy's 
body. 

"After  Death"  was  translated  from  the  French  of  Rene  Barton.  A 
scientist  invented  a  machine  which  produces  speech  from  the  head  of  a 
m?n  just  after  he  has  been  guillotined.  *rhe  Public  Prosecutor-  goes  mad 
because  the  head  protests  its  former  owrier's  innocence.  It  is  said  that  in 
Paris  the  eyes  in  the  head  rolled  as  the  machine  worked.  In  London 
there  was  only  an  invisible  larynx.  This  play  may  have  been  suggested 
by  Villiers  de  I'Isle  Adam's  terrible  story,  "The  Secret  of  the  Scaffold." 

In  May,  100  years  ago  an  enormous  whale  was  cast  ashore  at  Ostend.  M. 
Kessels,  a  naturalist,  bought  it  and  had  the  skeleton  removed  to  his  house 
at  Ghent.  To  gratify  his  friends  he  gave  concerts  with  24  "eminent  mu- 
sicians" in  the  interior  of  the  'whale.  Nothing  was  said  at  the  time  about 
the  acoustical  properties. 


Club.  Tiie  "cliampion  jodeler  "  o£  I'sn  was  there.  He  gave  "an  interesting 
demonstration  of  all  that  can  ba  done  in  the  way  of  Jodeling,  which  Isn't 
much;  anyhow,  tills  sort  of  thing  loses  its  romantic  associations  Indoors. 
Another  gentleman  gave  us  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  virtuosity  on  the 
Alphorn.  But  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  evening  was  the  flag-throwing 
and  catching  of  'the  Swiss  champion  Vjv  1927.'  This  whs  really  remarkably 
clever.  I  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  what  we  want  at  Queen's  .hall 
i.3  a  bit  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  and  a  bit  less  music." 


But  some  people  like  jodeling  or  yodeling.    Among  them  Mr.  Harold 
Acton.    We  quote  frum  his  "Five  Saints  and  An  Appendix." 
What  coloratura  diva  can  compare. 
Who  quivers  the  foundations  of  the  air 
With  tremolos,  arpeggios,  what  Castrato 
Witli  Stradivarius  as  obbligato 
Can  conjure  for  us  so  supreme  a  thing 
As  a  Swiss  village  maiden's  yodelling? 
Nay,  I  repeat  that  Melba's  but  a  squib 
And  Madame  Tetrazzini  is  but  glib 
Beside  such  rapture — senses  melt  and  die 
In  violet  agonies  of  ecstasy." 


Lise  Maria  Mayer,  composer  and  conductor,  has  written  and  performed 
at  "Vienna  a  symphony  in  one  movement  entitled  "Cocaine,"  in  which  she 
has  endeavored  to  describe  in  tones  the  temptation.  Intoxication  and  the 
disillusion  which  follows  the  taking  of  the  drug.  She  introduced  jazz 
instruments  and  wrote  a  shimmy-foxtrot  for  a  scherzo.  Nor  was  a  fugur 
lacking.  Born  in  1894  she  has  written  a  great  nujnber  of  compositions,  ove; 
80  songs,  besides  choruses,  chamber  music,  an  opera,  orchestral  pieces. 

"Cocaine."  A  symphonic  poem  entitled  "Haschisch"  was  written  b; 
Adolph  Paul  Boehm,  who  klled  himself  at  Berlin  in,  1911.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Elizabeth  "Van  Endert,  operatic  and  concert  singer,  who  came 
to  Boston  early  in  1914  and  sang  at  Symphony  concerts  conducted  by  Dr. 
Muck  on  Feb.  13,  14,  of  that  year.  She  was  a  sleek,  handsome,  woman  with 
a  good  voice,  but  uninteresting— when  she  sang.  She  gave  a  recital  with 
an  orchestra  assisting  on  March  1st;  arias  and  lieder. 

This  Mme.  Mayer  studied  the  art  of  conducting  in  'Vienna  and  has 
admiring  followers.  Hungary  has  also  a  female  conductor,  Aranka  'Vador, 
who  at  the  age  of  21  made  her  debut  at  Budapest  last  April.  She  hopes 
to  become  a  symphony  conductor. 

This  reminds  us  that  from  July  9th  to  July  15th  this  year  the  Women's 
Symphony  orchestra  of  Boston,  with  Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  will  be 
the  attraction  at  the  music  festival  held  annually  at  Conneaut  Lake  Park,  i 
Pa.,  each  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Festival  Chorus  of  the  Middle  j 
East.     In  working  out  her  plans  for  this  festival.  Miss  Leginska  has  an 
opportunity  to  use  a  few  more  performers  on  all  orchestral  nstruments. ' 


This  provides  an  opportunity  for  women  musicians  to  become  pfoficient  In 
the  performance  of  symphonic  music. 


Mr.  Roy  R.  Gardner  of  The  Herald  stafT  writes  from  Italy  that  tl] 
operatic  performances  at  La  Scala  are  "good  in  their  way,  but  the  singir 
is  abominable."  P-  H.  •  ^ 


Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  hearing  "Louise"  at  Covent  Garden  last'  month^ 
found  the  heroine  "older  than  the  kitchen  furniture  among  which  she  sitsf 
and  once  rriore  we  have  the  proof  that  the  surest  way  to  become  quickly 
demode  in  art  is  to  be  thoroughly  up-to-date.  In  the  days  when  girls  were 
supposed  to  be  in  revolt'  against  mothers  who  kept  them  from  'hving  their 
lives,'  Louise  was  highly  topical;  today,  so  greatly  has  the  life  of  the  aver- 
age young  woman  altered,  the  rebellious  sentiments  of  the  opera  sound 
merely  comical.  •  *  •  We  cannot  believe  in  Louise,  especially  when  slie  is  the 
strapping  young  person  Mme.  Guyla  makes  of  her.  Still  less  can  we  believe 
in  the  mother,  as  a  young  lady  remarked  to  me  during  the  first  interval, 
when  we  were  fresh  from  hearing  the  old  woman's  tirades  and  seeing  her 
slap  her  hefty  daughter's  face,  'Mothers  can't  pull  that  stuff  nowadays.' 

"For  the  somewhat  uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  were  assisting  at  an 
exhumation  the  production  was  partly  responsible.  To  allow  Louise  and  the 
other  girls  to  wear  the  short  skirts  of  the  present  day  is  to  make  the  old- 
fashioned  chatter  about  the  suppression  of  woman  sound  even  more  ridicu-  | 
lous  than  it  need  be.  The  opera  is  now  an  antique,  and  should  be  produced 
frankly  as  such,  the  women  wearing  the  costumes  of  1900.  Did  the  producer 
never  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of  the  short  skirts  of  1928  in  a  setting  that 
showed  the  Sacre  Coeur  church  in  the  unfinished  condition  of  30  years  or 
so  ago,  or  of  the  still  greater  absurdity  of  the  dressmakers,  all  of  them  In 
frocks  of  the  most  knee-revealing  kind,  sitting  in  a  workrroom,  the  walls  of 
which  displayed  fashion  plates  showing  women  with  dresses  down  to  their 
toes?  'Louise'  would  by  now  have  been  laughed  off  the  stage  were  It  not  for 
the  tender  human  touches  here  and  there  in  the  music." 
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UPON  HAVING  BOOKS  FROM  ENG- 
LAND SEIZED  AND  DESTROYED 

(For  As  the  World  Wag:?) 
The  dirty-minded  English, 

Who  live  across  the  sea. 
Their  books  may  be  all  right  for  thsm; 

They're  far  too  coarse  for  me.  j 

They  think  in  terms  of  Smollett,  i 

A  scribbling  phy.?ician,  ' 

Who  wrote  strong  words  which  we,  of  j 

course.  ] 

Remove  from  our  edition.  , 

They're  eye  to  eye  with  Shake!5pearp, 
Although  they  know  it's  true 

He  never  gave  a  shilling  for 
The  W.  C.  T.  U. 

I'd  rather  be  American;  \ 

I'd  rather  be  refined;  i 

I  much  prefer  my  reading  picked  ' 

By  some  superior  mind.  ' 

SATYROS. 

We  have  heard  of  three  brothers  who 
in  the  good  old  days  bsfore  auto- 
mobiles, when  they  were  to  take  a 
summer  vacation,  went  to  the  railway 
station,  each  one  alone  in  a  hack.  Not 
that  these  brothers  were  not  amiably 
disposed  toward  one  another;  they 
feared  t^at  an  accident  might  lop 
ofT  the  last  branches  of  the  family  tree. 
We  read  a  few  days  ago  of  a  French 
family  who,  strange  to  say,  thought 
wine  "a  coarse  beverage  fit  only  for 
peasants  "  They  were  great  connois- 
seurs of  water.  The  grandfather 
always  drank  from  one  particular  well, 
one  aunt  from  a  spring,  and  another 
from  a  well  of  her  own.  "Yet  none  of 
these  was  the  perfect  water;'  that  could 
only  be  had  a  little  way  off." 

"At  Tiberias  there  are  mineral 
springs,  A  big  hotel  is  to  be  built  there 
for  "cure  guests,'  as  the  German.s  call 
them." 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Pool  of 
Siloam?    Naaman,  the  Syrian,  jumped  i 
into  the  Jordan  to  the  great  relief  of 
his  skin. 

But  one  may  be  pardoned  for  dislik- 
ing the  idea  of  a  casino  at  Tiberias 
with    an    orchestra,  jazz  and  gaming 


table.s;  visitmg  Germans  witS  field 
glasses  hanging  from  their  shoulders 
by  a  strap. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
states  that  the  diary  and  "common 
place  book,"  kept  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon  from 
1662  to  1681,  contains  the  startling  in- 
formation that  Shakespeare  died  of 
strong  drink.  The  item  in  the  diary 
is  as  follows: 

"Shakespeare,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  had  a  merry  meeting  and,  it  seems  • 
drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  ' 
a  feavour  there  contracted." 

This  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  all.  Will 
Shakespeare  was  a  lad  of  great  prom- 
ise, and  had  he  let  rum  alone,  might 
have  amounted  to  something. 

LEVIN  J.  CHASE. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

A  RIODERN  SIR  WALTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  had  been  raining  heavily  and  the 
hat  of  the  man  who  got  in  the  bus  was 
dripping.  As  he  leant  back  in  his  seat, 
a  cascade  from  his  hat  commenced  to 
pour  into  the  lap  of  a  lady  seated  be- 
hind. Her  companion,  instead  of  re- 
monstrating with  the  newcomer,  imme- 
diately took  off  his  own  hat  and  In-  , 
verted  it  to  catch  the  tiny  stream.  And  ! 
yet  they  tell  us  that  chi'.alry  is  dead? 

LOOKER  ON. 

As  the  World  V/ags: 

This  is  a  dull  and  dreary  world.  Per- 
haps you've  noticed  it  yourself.  When 
it  isn't  cold  it's  colder  and  when  it 
doesn't  rain  it  looks  as  if  it  might. 
And  the  only  person  who  gets  any  com- 
fort out  of  it  is  tlie  weather  editor  of 
the  Transcript  who  must  be  a  fleshy 
man  much  given  to  perspiring. 

Yet  a  ray  of  pm'e  joy  pierced  my 
I  drab  life  this  week.  I  got  hold  of  a 
ibook.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  novel; 
|now  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It  is 
(named  "Convalescent,"  and  its  author 
lis  Charles  Frederick  Nordlinger.  In 
another  life  the  author's  name  may 
have  been  Karl  Priederich  Noerdlinger, 
but  that's  not  the  question.  Anyway, 
Charles's  (or  Karl's)  command  of  Eng- 
liish  is  far  too  good  for  any  AhrIo- 


.-axon  aiici  \v:urants  tlis  laoc.  -JiUlc 
m  Germany."  He  gurgles  beautiliU 
words.  Here  are  a  few  of  them :  Frenetit;, 
raffish,  marantic,  susurration,  per- 
sic,  fissen,  identic,  dulciloquies,  vrais- 
omblant,  ecot,  acervatingly,  didacity, 
i  frappishly,  annently,  threne,  plecli-oned, 
'  yorlsh,  compiemence,  springe,  vulegia- 
'uires,  antithetic,  etc. 

Let  the  northeast  winds  blow  their 
heads  off  and  moisture  abound.  What 
no  we  care  when  we  have  Charles  (or 

Karl)  to  cheer  us?  «,^,„-t.^m 
GEO.  OF  NEWTON. 


A  CALL  TO  DUTY 

\3  the  World  Wags: 

Your  contributor,  "Oswald  of  Wcs^ 
.?yan,"  is,  perhaps,  not  a  patron  of  our 
laturally  known  street  railway  system, 
rhis  supposition  is  a  deduction,  be- 
ause  I  do  not  recall  a  single  con- 
-ibutlon  from  his  interesting  pen  anent 
'10  joys,  sorrows  and  tribulations  which 
r-company  even  a  six  and  one-quarter  j 
rnts  fare:  and  certainly  such  a  keeni 
ibserver  of  life  as  is  Oswald  could  not, 
with  qualifying  experience,  resist  the 
cacoethes  scribendi." 
Even  the  "Sage  of  Clamport,  for 
-ome  while  in  retirement,  irritating  to 

i  iiis  admirers,  might,  with  pleasure  to 
thousands,  emerge  from  his  unknown 

I  retreat,  to  greet  his  readers  with  an 
essay  on  Public  Ownership.  Pi  ivatc  Con- 
irol  or  Prolongation  of  the  Proletariat- 
istic  Domination  of  a  Defuncting  De- 
vie  6. 

Then  there  is  "Pi'o  Bono  Publico," 
who  in  his  modesty  was  wont  to  conceal 
his  identity  behind  such    an  obsolete 
signature,  wl^ich,  vernacularly  writing, 
"went  over  big"  before  the  res  gestae 
of  the  Reipublicae  were  deluged  with 
oil.  Has  he  no  dormant  sen.se  of  duty,  i 
the  -response  to  which  would  assist  the  ' 
hoi  poUoi  to  understand  the   subtle  ! 
meaning  of  preference  when  applied 
to  a  problem  of  transporting  the  pub- 
lic? J.  D.  RUSSELL. 

GOD'S  COUNTRY 

■■Now  back  to  God's  country  I'm  going," 

Familiar  these  words  are  today— 
I've  wondered   ,1ust  where   lies  God's 
1  I  country. 

;    North,  or  south,  or  the  far  sunset 
I  :  way? 

I've  wandered  afar  and  I've  halted 
Where  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  the 
sea 

•^rt-tTde  melody  sweet  and  soul-soothmg, 
°P'°'nd  there  seemed  God's  country  to 
«=1»"<=^  me. 

I 

.Ited  where  walls  rose  around  me,  : 
lere  wonderful  towers  reached  high,  ( 
e  buildings  stood  close  in  the  cities,  j 
1  the  crowds  went  hurrying  by. 


Ethel   Leginska  at   a  table   near  the 
front  of  the  hall  followed  with  a  pen- 
cil the  Respighl  "Rossiniana"  score,  or, 
leaning  forward,  with  her  thin  face 
supported  by  her    flexible  musician's 
hand  and  her  bushy  hair  hiding  her 
cheeks,  laughed    with    enjoyment  at 
Stravinsky's    "Suite    No.    2."  These 
whimsical     little     pieces  —  "March," 
"Valse,"    "Polka"    and    "Galop"— had 
their    first    Boston  performance   last  j 
night.    They  may  be  called  "children's  I 
pieces  for  extremely  modern  children," 
and  were  first  played  in  this  country 
by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  i 
York,    Mengelberg    conducting.      The  j 
simple  melodies,  so  oddly  and  surpris- ' 
ingly  scored,  were  greeted  with  delight 
and  a  general  relaxation,  rather  like 
the  appearance  of  the  gravediggers  in 
"Hamlet." 

The  younger  generation  was  much  in 
evidence  last  night.    They  managed  to 
get  through  the  evening  without  smok-  j 
ing  or  drinking,  even  without  giggling. , 
None  of  them  fell  asleep,  and  they  all  I 
loved  Chabrier's  Rhapsody  of  Spain —  ' 
leading  to.  the  reflection  that  possibly 
the  winter  symphony  concerts  should 
be    given    on    Sunday    nights  when 
they  couldn't  interfere  so  radically  w.th 
dances. 


Perhaps  there  to  some  is  God's  country,  j 
Where  men  jostle  elbows  and  smile,  i 
And  where,  both  in  work  and  in  laugh-  , 
ter,  ,       ,  ' 

They  can  join  with  the  rank  and  the 
"file.  , 

After  all,  'tis  the  something  within  us, 
Entirely  a  state  of  the  mind: 

Wherever  the  heart  finds  contentment— , 
There  alone  is  God's  country,  I  fmd.! 
_  CACOETHES  SCRIBENDI. 

FRANCK'SSYMPHONY 
PUYEDATPOFS 

Perhaps  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jones 
\:cr'.  having  the  neighbors  in  for  hym.ns 
'  in  th:;  parlor,  or  possibly  they  were 
:  too  tired  after  golf,  but  there  were 
;  many  empty  little  varnished  tables  and 
I  cane  chairs  In  symphony  hall  last  night. 
:  Those  who  .stayed  away  missed  Franck's 
'Symphony  in  D    minor,"  Respighi's 
Rossiniana,  suite  from  "Lcs  Reins," 
Rossini,      two      Debussy  nocturnes, 
"Clouds"    and    "Festivals,"    and  the 
"Espana"  Rhapsody  of  Chabrier. 

Those  ■R'ho  came  were  enthusiastic. 
Slim  Mr.  Casella,  most  restrained  and 
delicate  of  conductors,  made  his  busi- 
nesslike little  bows  of  acknowledgement 
agahi  and  again,  after  each  piece.  The 
music  was  accompanied  by  no  friendly 
liropean  clmk  of  glass  or  china,  as 
Hcfreshments  shall  not  be  offered  for 
1p,  and  n:>  smoking  shall  be  permitted 
-  a  theatre  or  hall  during  an  enter- 
inment"  on  Sunday  night.  Sabbath 
.liking,  although  allowed  in  Massachu- 
M.'tti,  was  not  indulged  in.    For  the 
:!0st  part  the  audience  sat  in  silence 
vith  eyes  on  the  orchestra,  or  heads 
owed.    In  fact,  one  old  gentleman's 
..cad  became  so  thoroughly  bowed  that 
:t  took  Stravinsky's  wild  "Galop"  to 
■.•.ak°  him  up.  but  as  the  program  was 
;  car!y  over  he  accepted  the  interrup- 
tion gracioufly. 
Possibly  the  audience  made  up  in 
a  quality  what  it  lacked  in  size. 


"The  'Hoover  toby'  is  on  sale  in  ihe 
lobby  of  the  Hotel  Baltimore"  (Kansas 
City).  The  dispatch  says  that  a  toby, 
is  a  "container  which  former  civiliza-. 
tions  used  for  beer,  and  which  ours 
may  use  for  water  if  it  wants  to.  A  . 
toby  is  in  the  form  of  a  human  head 
with  the  top  of  the  skull  cut  off  and 
hollowed  out  for  the  water,  or  the 
beer,  and  with  tlje  rest  of  the  form  di- 
vine shrunk  and  squatted  into  a  sort  of 
base  or  bottom.  This  'Hoover  Toby'  is 
a  very  decent  porcelain  likeness." 

This  toby  is  an  unfortunate  campaign 
emblem.  A  toby,  jug  or  mug,  is  always 
associated  with  ale,  though  it  might 
contain  stronger  liquor.  In  the  second 
place  the  face  of  the  stout  old  man 
represented  was  usually  grotesque.  The 
I  old  man  was  dressed  in  18th  century 
'  cistume,  a  long  and  full  skirted  coat 
i  and  a  three-cornered  hat. 

Tobies  were  relics  of  the  old  coach- 
ing days  in  England,  but  they  were  once 
common  in  this  country.  There  were 
many  interesting  specimens  of  them  at 
Brown's  Chop  house  in  New  York,  the 
chop-house  of  the  late  sixties.  Re- 
freshing ourselves  there  with  a  modest 
quencher  we  saw  the  elder  Sothern  and 
W.  J.  Florence  with  tobies  on  the 
table.  They  were  talking  quietly,  prob- 
ably devising  some  practical  joke  on 
I  a  fellow  actor. 

!  A  toby  was  also  called  Tob'y  Fill-pot. 
or  Toss-pot.  It  i.s  strange  that  Dr. 
Maginn  in  "The  Pewter  Quart;  written 
and  compo.sed  for  the  Jollification  of 
Bibbers  of  Beer,  Porter.  Ale.  Stout,  Nap- 
py, and  all  other  Configurations  of  Malt 
and  Hop"  mentions  glass,  crockery,  sil- 
ver, gold,  wooden  and  other  bowls,  can- 
niken,  rumkin,  flagon,  mug,  but  not  the 
toby  by  name:  perhaps  the  word 
■'crockery"  included  it. 

But  "toby"  has  a  sinister  meaning: 
the  highway  as  the  resort  for  robbers: 
also  highway  robbery  (the  toby  lay  i : 
the  "high"  (or  main)  toby  is  highway 
robbery  by  a  mounted  thief;  also  the 
highway  itself,  while  the  low  toby  is 
robberv  by  footpads.  Byron  in  "Don 
Juan "  calls  a  highwayman  the  "high 
toby-spicp." 

This  "toby"  ha.s  had  its  poets:  thus 
Ainsworth  in  "Rockwood."  We  quote 
the  first  verse  and  chorus  of  "The 
Game  of  High  Toby." 

Now  Oliver  puts  his  black  night- 
cap on. 

And  every  star  its  glim  is  hiding. 
And  forth  to  the  heath  is  the 
scampsman  gone. 
His    matchless    cherry  -  black 
prancer  riding: 
Merrily  over  the  Common  he  flies. 
Fast  and  free  as  the  rush  of 
rocket. 

i    His    crape-covered    vizard  drawn 
i  over  his  eyes. 

His  tod  by  his  side  and  his  pops 
in  his  pocket. 
!  CHORUS 
j    Then  who  can  name 
'    So  merrv  a  game 

As  the  "game  of  all  games— high- 
toby? 

("Oliver."  the  moon.  "Scampsman." 
highwayman.  "Tod,"  sword.  "Pops," 
pistols.) 

And  "toby"  has  still  other  meanings: 
As  a  pitch  for  a  travelling  .show;  a 
color-printing  machine  for  textiles;  an 
inferior  kind  of  cigar.  In  Cotton'.s  "Vir- 
gil Travestie"  toby  is  given  a  curious 
meaning. 

Then  there  is  the  trained  dog  "To- 
bv."  introduced   int,o  t.hp  Piinch  and 


1  Judy  slA  -n  ''li'^  ^rst  half  .of  the  I9ir. 
century.  Toby  wearing  a  frill  round  his 
neck:  "hence  the  Toby  collar  or  frill, 
turn  down  and  pleated,,  worn  by  women 
and  children. 

RAPID  TRANSIT 

(For  Al  IliR  World  ■Waff) 

Bouncing  Bfundering  Bowdoln  Bus 
You're  not  a  vehicular  model  for  us. 
You  move  in  qviick  spurts  like  some  old  | 

water  bug.  , 
Have  vou  a  history?     Were  you  a  tug 
Or  some  sea  going  craft  now  mounted 

on  wheels 
Careening,  caroming,  both  fore  and  alt 
While  the  half  seasick  passenger  reels? 
We  deplore  your  construction,  front  and 

.side  elevation. 
And  your  tempo  increases  the  hearts 

"  circulation. 
Oh  the  grinding  and  spasms  on  your 

route  through  the  streets! 
And  the  wild  ricocheting  on/i;PP"'y 

seats!  N.K.  H. 

"LAST  SHAKE" 

As  the  World  Wag«: 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  story  called 
the  ''Last  Shake,"  written  at  the  time 
the  city  forbade  further  shaking  of 
rugs  on  the  Boston  Common?  Samuel 
Barter,  in  a  book  on  the  Common, 
gives  the  date  of  this  event  as  1822,,->nd 
states  that  the  story  was  written  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  Since  Dr.  Hale 
would  have  been  about  two  years  old 
at  that  time,  of  course  there  must  be 
an  error  somewhere.  Thus  far  I  have 
i  been  quite  unsuccessful  in  finding  such 
a  story  either  by  Dr.  Hale  or  by  any- 
one e^se'  but  if 'it  does  exist  I  shou  d 
very  much  like  to  get  hold  of  it.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  tale? 


M.  A.  W. 

No  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  never 
read  the  story,  never  heard  of  it,  bu. 
we  were  not  born  or  bred  in  Boston. 
—Ed. 


A  DEPLORABLE  CHANGE 

"  'Spitsenbergen'  is  the  correct  spell- 
ing- Such  is  the  decree  of  makers  of 
maps  and  United  States  Geographic, 
Board."  We  remember  that  there  was 
once  an  attempt  to  make  us  all  spell  j 
"Havana,"  "Habana."  "Manila"  is  now 
adopted  ty  geographers,  but  we  used 
to  buy  Manilla  cheroots  even  when  we 
were  in  doubt  as  to  which  end  should 
be  lighted. 

"Spitzenbergen"  is  well  known  to  u.s_. 
The  mountains  are  the  more  pointed 
with  a  "z"  than  with  an  "s.  What  to 
us  is  the  spelling  on  English,  American, 
French,  Italian  maps  or  that  the  Nor- 
wegian form  of  speUing  is  used  in  the 
English  text  of  the  treaty  signed  n 
1926  by  nine  powers  conferring  to  Noi- 
wav  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago? 

Barentz,  it  is  said,  discovered  the 
islands  in  1^96.  but  it  is  thought  thai 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  visited  them  m 
1553  His  expedition  was  sent  out  ps 
"Sebastian  Cabota  Esquier"  for  the  ois- 
covery  of  Cathay.  Willoughby  and  his 
companions  were  frozen  to  death  at 
ArTina.  Lapland:  his  notebook  was 
found.  There  is  mention  of  manj 
islands,  but  they  are  not  easily  identi- 
fied What  were  the  "divers  strange 
beasts,  as  guloines  and  such  othei, 
which  were  to  us  unknowen  and  also 
wonderfuU"?  We  learn  from  Jei.  Coi- 
Ue?s  ''Dictionary"  (1761)  that  what 
was  most  remarkable  about  the  climate 
of  Spitzenbergen  was  this:  "The.  dead 
bodies  of  Men  or  Beasts  are  not  sub- 
ject to  corruption." 

Many  instructions  were  given  to 
WUloughby  and  his  men.  Iteni  1^— 
"That  no  blaspheming  of  God  or  detest- 
able swearing  be  used  in  any  ship  nor 
communication  of  ribaldrie,  filthy  ta  es^ 
or  ungodly  talke  to  be  suffred  m  the 
company  of  any  ship,  neither  dicing 
carding  tabling,  nor  other  divelisl- 
cames  to  be  frequented,  whei-eby  en- 
sueth  not  only  poverty  to  the  playei- 
but  also  strife,  variance,  brauling,  ngnt- 
ir><T  and  oftentimes  murther  to  the  ui,-, 
ter 'destruction  of  the  parties  and  pio- 
Toking  of  God's,  most  just  wratn  una 
sw-orde  of  vengeance."  i 

^A-iHtNGTON  STREET  OLYMPI.V  .>ND 
SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OL-* MPIA-'  Whcc  uf 
Chance. •'  a  e-reen  rtrama  starnnt-  Rioj  art 
Barttielmess.  adapted  from  the  sboU  ston 
^"Koulctte  -  by  Fannie  HurFt  "''-"-tf  I 
Alfred  Santell  an<!  made  h.v  First 
it    presented.       The    cast    is    as  Jo»"^s- 

Oland:  Sara  Tiirlieltaub  Bodil  Ros^ii?  Han- 
pcha  Tatinef.  Ann  Schaeffer:  Ada  Bcrko«iU. 
Lina  Basuuette:  Joaie  Drew,  Marearet  Ln- 
ing-stoii. 

Once  again  the  screen  comes  into  Its 
own  as  a  hlghtly  developed  and  ex- 
tremely vital  dramatic  force.  In  the 
"Wheel  of  Chance"  the  portraiture  has 
been  so  finely  etched,  the  shadings  so 
sympathetically  smoothed,  the  raw  |l 
places  left  in  all  of  their  jagged  ruth- 
iessness,  so  that  the  screen  play  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  photograph  the  souls 
0/  men,  or  so  It  would  seem.  Rlchaid 
Barthelme-ss  plays  a  dual  role  in  ^nis  | 


excellent  drama  and  gives  to  t,he  twin 
brothers  distinct  characteristics  and 
thoughts  with  a  similarity  of  reasoning 
the  only  thing  which  is  not  changed 
by  the  difference  in  their  environment. 
One  brother  is  left  for  dead  in  Russia 
only  to  be  rescued  by  an  unpleasant 
woman  as  her  son  while  the  other 
brother  and  his  fan>lly  come  to  America 
»nd  are  successful. 

It  is  Ui  nanative  that  the  screen 
olav  excels.  The  story  uses  the  printed 
wo^d  to  tell  of  the  things  the  screen 
ihows  in  detail  and  although  nothing 
will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  story, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  similar  pleas- 
ure in  such  a  narrative  screen  story  as 
■tois  one.  ,        u  i 

The  family  of  Turkeltaub  is  first 
ihown  in  Russia  and  later  in  America, 
where  they  have  won  their  fortune  ni 
the  cloak  and  suit  business.  'There  is. 
perhaps,  too  much  of  the  sentimenUl 
pressure  of  cheek  and  chin  of  the  pleas- 
ant momma  by  the  erring  son.  ■whose 
better  nature  soon  claims  him  to  i 
respectable  marriage.  His  cateer  as  as 
sLstant  to  the  district  attorrtey  shows 
great  promise  as  he  is  given  his  first 
big  case— the  murder  of  a  girl  by  her 
sweetheart,  the  same  girl  he  had 
thought  he  had  once  loved. 

There  are  no  histrionics  of  the  usual 
kind  with  so  dramatic  a  theme  to 
tempt;  the  court  room  scene  is  almost 
luxurious  and  more  as  one  imagines  a 
court  should  be,  T^ith  rich  hangings  at 
the  windows  and  a  judge's  bench 
painted  in  dull  gray.  If  such  a  court 
exists  in  New  York,  it  has  escaped  our 
notice,  but  it  should  inspire  the  legal 
authorities  of  the  land  to  arrange  their 
battles  on  so  becoming  a  field.  Then, 
because  of  his  mother's  sweet  face  and 
because  he  can  remember  threatening 
the  same  girl  who  was  killed  for  the 
game  cause,  he  pleads  for  and  not 
against  the  prisoner  who  is,  unknown  to 
him,  his  brother. 

The  few  things  which  one  could  criti- 
cise in  this  cinema  (it  deserves  tne 
name)  are  heavily  over-balanced  by  its 
virtues.  A  roulette  wheel  will  always 
be  recognized  after  its  appearance  every 
Inch,  but  the  director  of  so  good  a  work 
should  be  allowed  some  idiosyncrasy. 

All  of  the  parts  ■were  well  taken. 
Warner  Oland  turned  Into  a  successful 
American  without  effort;  Lina  Bas- 
Quette  from  a  cringing  girl  into  a  happy 
wife,  and  the  difficult  role  played  by 
Margaret  Livingston  was  not  unduly 
offensive  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama. 

C.  M.  D. 


KEITH-.A.LBEE      BOSTON  THEATRE— 

"Thanks  for  the  Biisif.v  Ride,  a  .screen  com- 
wtv  starrinK  Laura  La  Plantc  directed  by 
William  Seter  and  made  h.v  LniverBal  Is 
presented.  Glenn  Tryoii  pla.vs  opposite  Mise 
La  Plante. 

It  would  seem  with  all  of  the  titles 
which  have  been  discarded  in  Holly- 
wood that  another  could  have  been 
found  for  this  photoplay.  Laura  La 
Plante,  who  lately  appeared  on  the 
screen  as  a  clever  and  intelligent  com- 
edienne, is  handicapped  in  her  present 
"veliicle"  for  lack  of  material  and  un- 
inspired direction.  What  Is  the  poor 
girl  to  do  when  she  is  left  on  the 
screen  without  anything  to  smile  over, 
unless  it  is  the  possibility  of  a  man  •with 
a  house  In  the  country  to  sell  putting 
out  prospective  customers  In  the  rain. 

There  is  also  some  Hollywood  data  on 
the  way  vaudeville  performers  hear  the 
songs  they  wish  to  sing  and  see  the 
things  they  wish  to  do  at  a  pleasant 
reception-cabaret  an-angement  given  in 
a  music  publisher's  home.  There  is 
some  satisfaction  that  the  host  has  to 
pay  $10,000  for  a  song  he  refused  to 
hear  after  Miss  La  Plante  used  her 
eyebrow  pencil  to  disguise  herself. 

An  e.Khibition  of  fencing  by  Eleanoi . 
Balwin  Cass,  a  Brookline  wcman,  is  or 
the  stage  this  week.   She  has  with  her 
12  girls,  who  are  all  medal  winners  ir 
fencing,  and  her  two  sons. 

There  are  other  screen  subjects  anc 
Iraudeville  to  complete  the  program. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEA- 
TRES— A  novel  and  highly  romantic 
drama  of  the  picture  studios,  "Clothes 
Make  the  Woman,"  is  the  feature  this, 
week.  Starting  with  the  dark  days  of  the 
Russian  revolution  In  1918,  the  story 
carries  the  royal  Princess  Anastasla 
through  an  exciting  series  of  events 
Which  culminate  in  a  dramatic  episode 
In  Hollywood.  Eve  Southern  is  con- 
Wncing  in  the  role  of  Anastasla,  and 
She  is  ably  assisted  in  the  love  scenes 
by  Walter  Pidgeon.  Others  who  con- 


tribute worth-while  characterizations 
are    Corliss    Palmer,    Adolph  Milar, 

1  Charles  Bycr  and  Catherine  Wallace. 
On  the  same  program  is  a  sprightly 

I  farce,  "Slightly  Used,"  with  May  Mc- 

I  Avoy  and  Conrad  Nagel  as  the  featured 
stars.  This  film  tells  the  story  of  a  girl 
who  has  annoiKiced  her  wedding  to  a 
man  who  doesn't  exist,  only  to  have 

'  him  turn  up  after  she  has  fallen  in 
love  with  someone  else.  Assisting  the 
stars  are  Audrey  Ferris,  Robert  Ag- 
new,  Anders  Randolf  and  Eugenie  Bes- 
serer. 


OTHER  FILM  PLAYS 
Metropolitan— Emil  Jannings  in 
the  Paramount  photoplay  "The 
Street  of  Sin"  with  Fay  Wray  and 
Olga  Baklanova  in  the  feminine 
leads.  "Main  "Street  to  Broadway" 
is  on  the  stage,  a  production  by 
Frank  Cambria. 

Locw's  State— "Across  to  Singa- 
pore" starring  Ramon  Novarro, 
based  on  "All  the  Brothers  Were 
Valiant,"  by  Ben  Ames  Williams. 
John  Crawford  and  Ernest  Tor- 
rence  head  the  cast.  Howard  Em- 
erson and  his  band  are  on  the 
stage  assisted  by  the  three  Adams 
sisters. 

Loew's  Orphcum— The  comedy 
strip  "Bringing  Up  Father,"  with 
J.  Farrell  MacDonald  and  Marie 
Dressier.  Vaudeville  includes  Etliel 
Parker  and  Fred  Babb. 

Fenway— Films  for  the  first  lialf 
of  the  week:  "Easy  Come,  Easy 
Go,"  with  Richard  Dix  and  "Wall- 
flowers" with  Crawford  Kent.  The 
last  lialf  of  the  week  the  feature 
picture  will  be  "The  Sunset  Le- 
gion," starring  Fred  Thompson,  and 
"A  Thief  in  the  Dark"  with  Doris 
Hill,  George  Meeker  and  Mar- 
Jorie  Beebe. 

Bowdoin  Square— D.  W.  Grif- 
fiths "Drums  of  Love"  is  the  fea- 
ture picture  and  All,  mystic  of 
India,  heads  tlie  vaudeville. 

Lancaster— "Stand  and  Deliver," 
with  Rod  La  Rocque  is  being, 
shown  today.  Beginning  tomorrow 
and  lasting  through  --Friday  the 
D.  W.  Griffith  film  "Drums  of 
Love"'  and  the  comedy  "Harold 
Teen"  will  be  shown. 

BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


I  Paris  this  season  took  ^\^\'>'^^'^''l'J',_ 
sonal    Scheizo  oy  ^"»^„,.  ..vmther 


"habitual  succcss^^^^  

"FILICIDE" 
The  Sunday  Times  (London)  of  May 
n    ontained  an  article  in  ^W<=^ 
-  E.  Spvoul  tens  2^^^^^  nappen^d^to 
coin  the  word  fihciae. 

behalf  oi  l  investigatmg 
l^rwrtti^g  f^^t^  r/rer^^a^orr^ 

r  r J  k«  I  a^sk\d  tys^jl 


Braggiotti  Sisters  Head  Pro- 
gram—Costumes Elaborate 
—Other  Good  Numbers 


The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week 
(the  next  to  last  week  from  fmal  clos-  1 
ing,  by  the  way)  is  one  with  the  em- 
phasis heavily  laden  on  dancing.  -First  | 
of  all,  the  program  is  headed  by  Fran-  i 
cesca   and   Gloria   Braggiotti,  society 
dancers  whose  appearance  on  the  boards 
here  is  getting  to  be  an  annual  affan\ 

As  usual,  their  act  wa.s  exauisitelv 


staged,  opet7;;mg  with  a  dance  by  the  two 
sistf  jfs  "In  an  Orange  Grove."  The  set- 
ting for  this  was  startling  in  its  sim- 
'plicity.  The  costumes  were  more  elab- 
orate than  ever  and  particularly  lovely 
was  that  of  Francesca  Braggiotti  in  hei 
dance  "With  a  Skirt."  Gloria  Brag- 
giotti in  a  "Nautch  Dance"  and  the  two 
sisters  in  a  colorful  tango  were  bits  that 
atood  out.  The  whole  act  was  wisely 
broken  up  into  short  dances  and,  for 
dancing  that  is  necessarily  of  one  type, 
it  was  well  balanced.  Others  in  the 
dance  were  Dana  Sieveling,  Lillian  Dun- 
can, Gertrude  Blunt,  Jessica  Allen  and 
Virginia  McLeod. 

Another  dancing  act  with  orchestra 
was  "A  Chameleon  Caprice,"  the  high 
spot  of  which  was  a  mystifying  lighting 
leflect.    For  those  who  like  "Nize  Baby" 
(dialect,  there  was  May  Usher.    Her  act 
land  that  of  Besser  and  Balfour  supplied 
Jthe  laughs  of  the  bill  until  Billy  and 
Klsa  Newell,  well  known  to  vaudevillians, 
pjame  on.  Miss  Newell's  humor  is  of  the 
Beatrice  Lillie  school,  with  many  a  toss 
Jof  the  fan  and  burlesqued  coloratura 
■run.   Jordon  and  Grace  and  Three  Va- 
■grants,  who  are  billed  as  "singers  and 
■musicians,"  completed  the  holiday  nro- 
leram.  M.  p. 


^Sra^infln^^i^-i^^^^^/-!' 
-^d  r rb'eL?^^xr^  "onv^ed  I 
rhefdea  of  the  killing  of  a  cWld  but 

^' sT-filicide,"  the  action  of  kUllng  a 
L°nVage^\^nTyean^^^^^^ 

"?83f"F"Burham:  "Let  not  the  race 
of  mortal- men   .   .   .   utterly  pensh 

niSe'i-^'slLyer  of  his  own  child 
is  in  Lowell's  "Fable  for  Cntics  .  I 
told   how   it    (the   aloe)    .  ^^^-^  dis^ 

Sell  filfcidrdead'on  the  spot." 


;  \(  K  TO 

\',  u.i;  World  W.' 

I  have  Just  stored  In  my  cave  four 
gallons  of  dandelion  wine,  a  hogshead 
of  elder  flower  wine  will  .soon  be  housed 
aloneside  of  It.  The  damson  trf 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  have 
blossomed  and  proml.se  to  Produce  a 
right  good  crop  which  later  will  fill  their 
respective  barrels  with  damson,  currant 
and  gooseberry  wines.  . 

The  apple  trees  have  had  their  caiyx 
application  which  tends  to  Insure  me 
of  10  barrels  of  sweet  cider.  Nature 
in  her  beneficence  will  properly  ternper- 
it  And  if  winter  comes,  I  will  let 
Boreas  freeze  several  barrels  of  hard 
cider.  Fi'om  their  centres  I  will  extract 
the  ethyl  alcohol,  which  after  adding 
the  necessary  dopes  and  water  will  re- 
plenish my  genuine  supply. 

Why  oh  why,  did  I  ever  spend  eight 
years  in  the  arid  metropolis?  My  advice 
to  the  urban  youth  is  to  forsake  the 
city  with  its  vile  Sabine  vintage  and 
come  to  the  country  where  Nature  pro- 
vides deific  nectars  of  gout,  bouquet 
and  potency  ^^^^^^ 

Mr  V  St.  Benoit's  clarion  call  "Back 
to  the  country,"  reminds  us  of  Centralia 
Sid's  experience  when  he  was  recently 
1  in  southern  Illinois.  ^  j 

'  "We  drew  up  to  the  curb  and  called 
to  two  idlers  there.  'Hey,  do  you  know 
where  we  can  get  something  to  drink? 
Slowly  the  larger  man  unwound  his  legs, 
inserted  a  thumb  in  hLs  red  suspenders, 
and  shifted  the  straw  between  his  teeth 
rapidly.  'Wall,'  said  he  cautiously,  point- 
ing down  the  street  and  glancing  at  his 
friend  as  if  for  confirmation,^^  That 
FIRST  house  there  don't  sell  it.' ' 


„  Ooll^a-  conlcrrcu  bachelor 
on  383  seniors,  master  degrees  on 
Lwo  and  honorary  doctor  and  master 
degrees  on  13  notables  today 


1 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  OF  GIRLS 

,  (Raw  beet-root  juice  is  recommended 
1  for  coloring  the  complexion) . 

No  sunny  shore  doth  Delia  seek, 
I    Yet  she  to  nature  hath  recourse, 
I  To  dye  with  beet  her  pallid  cheek, 
Or  eke 
Tomato  sauce. 

1  Diana,  built  of  sterner  stuff, 
Adopts  a  bolder  .regimen. 
She  daUy  dips  her  powder  pufi 
'  Of  fltifl 

In  red  cayenne. 

Nor  scorns  Athene  nature's  aid 

But  showeth  her  peculiar  ta^ste 
With  facial  unguents  thickly  laid 
And  made 


I-  -   u*...v,flTr»r  - 

Mr.  Philip  Hale 

The  scholarlyTmodcst  gentleman 
Whom  Dartmouth  honored  yesterday 
^ith  a  degree  has  chosen  deliberately 
to  be  a  Boston  journalist  all  his  lite. 
Except  for  an  occasional  magazine 
article,  he  has  confined  his  later  work 
to  The  Herald  and  Boston  Sym- 
phony programs.   The  latter,  filed  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  are  a  last- 
inn-  monument  of  his  untiring  indus- 
try and  his  amazing  erudition.  Writ- 
ten   in    that    straightforward,  un- 
adorned style  which  Herald  readers 
know  so  well,  they  are  unmatched  in 
any  other  country  or  in  any  other 
language.  His  newspaper  articles,  to- 
day a  concert  review,  tomorrow  a  dra- 
matic criticism,  the  next  day  a  sym- 
phony  notice,    all   written  against 
time,  probably  receive  more  attent  on 
Jrom   students   of   music   and  the 
drama  here  and  abroad  than  the 
comment  of  any  other  critic  in  the 
United  States.    In  spite  of  repeated 
invitations  from  publishers  in  the 
United  States  and  England  to  write 
books,  he  has  chosen  to  devote  his 
vears  to  a  newspaper  and  the  sym- 
phony orchestra  progi-ams.  Similarly, 
he  has  turned  his  back  on  the  metrop- 
Ohs'  time  and  again  in  order  that  he 
might  continue  his  work  in  a  city 
Vnich  he  loves  and  understands,  and 
which  understands  and  loves  him. 

The  Herald  has  a  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  Mr.  Hale  and  repices 
that  Dartmouth  has  bestowed  its 
degree  so  fittingly. 


2/    ^  f 
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Of  chili  paste. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  COMMON 

(For  As  the  World  TTage) 
His  heels  were  down, 
His  coat  was  frayed. 
His  face  was  wrinkle  gouged. 
But  he  had  a  bag  of  peanuts! 

His  back  was  bent. 
His  joints  were  dry. 
His  eyes  were  watery  weak. 
But  he  had  a  bag  of  peanuts! 

He  had  no  job. 
He  had  no  friends — 
He  talked  just  to  himself— 
But  he  had  a  bag  of  peanuts! 

He  had  no  wife. 
He  had  no  kids. 
His  bed  a  public  bench. 
But  he  had  a  bag  of  peanuts! 

THE  LAMP  LIGHTER. 


A  woman's  vote  is  as  good  as  a  man's  ; 
but  inTaying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understoo^d  al  expressing  very  great  ad- 
miration  for  it.-Lord_Sumner.  ! 

It  sometimes  happens        ,  ^he  only  I 

Stone.  _^  

A  NOTE  ON  "HOOFERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
1  Is  the  word  "hoofer"  a  title  of  honor? 
It  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  as  a, 
name  for  professional  stage  dancers.  All 
the  Cloggers,  Charlestoners  and  dusky- 
bottomers  are  called  "hoofers."  ^ 

My  youngest  son  is  a  professional 
hoofer  of  great  skill.  He  gave  up  his 
chance  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  order  that 
he  mTght  study  the  art  of  rattling  his 
Sog-riil  fully.  I  wanted  him  to  become 
a  psychiatrist  and  battle  bugs,  or  a  bac- 
teriologist and  chase  hal  ucina  idns  01 
even  a  great  psychologist  .(which  is  a 
very  profound  profession,  indeed)  but 
he  calls  them  a  lot  of  flat-footed  hicks 
and,  like  MoUere's  Alceste,  would  have 
them  all  hanged  on  the  evidence  of 
their  looks  alone;  which  shows  there 
are  two  points  of  view  m  this  world, 
not  iust  one.  He  is  a  good  boy  and  in- 
sists that  to  be  a  "Hoofer  Extraordina- 
rv''  is  Wgher  type  than  to  be  a  Doctor 
7i  Philosophy.  He  says  that  those  who 
have  a  lot  of  funny  looking  capital  let- 
ters after  their  names  don  t  know  any- 
thing and  cannot  teach  him;  they  are 
nearly  all  lunatics  and  look  the  part, 
while  hoofers  are  all  handsome,  healthy 
and  full  of  common  sense;  the  old  pro- 
fessions are  on  the  wrong  wave  lengths; 
only  through  the  rhythm  and  sweat  of 
hoofing  it  can  anyone  acquire  judgment. 

Perhaps  he's  right.  He  looks  right 
and  is  always  as  well  balanced  above 
the  chin  as  below  the  ankles.  I  am 
proud  of  my  son,  the  nimble  hoo.cr 
and  wouldn't  swap  him  for  an  ocean  full 

of  titled  intelligences:  hi^^er^mmed- 
a  soul;  his  hoofs  have  made  We  pleas- 
ant for  thousands.  Can  f^V  one  of  the 
oW  doctors  of  doom  say  toe  same? 

HIS  AFFECTIONATE  FATHER. 


383 GRADUATED 
ATDAMOUTH 

Honorary   Degrees  Con- 
ferred on  13  at  Annual 
Commencement 


PHILIP  HALE  MADE 
DOCTOR  OF,  MUSIC 


HONORARY  DEGREES 
I  M.  A. 

\  Hofh  Alcorn,  state's  attorney  of  Hartfonl 
Irounty.  Suffielrt.  Ct. 

aenvVrederlck   Larson,   Dartmouth  archl- 
tecrand  instructor  in  modern  art.  Hanover. 
H. 

D.  D. 

Robbin,  W.  Barstow,  '13,  minister.  First 
Conerepational  Church,   Madison,  "nis. 

B"Tnton   Merrill.    '15,     minister.  Second 
fchurch  in  New-ton,  West  Newton, 
f  Sc.  D. 

Charles  N.  Hasltlns.  chairman  of  the  U- 
Lary  enmmlttee  o£  the  Dartmouth  faculty, 

rHerb^t'^E"'  Iv..,    rhystcist.  Montclalr, 


jN.  J. 

PhlUp  Hale 
{Boston. 


Mus.  D. 
mnsie  and  dramatic  critic. 


Litt.  D. 

Charles  A.  Piatt,  architect,  New  York  city.  , 
James  A.  Spalding,  author  and  physician, 
rortland.  Me.  ..  . 

Mark    SulUyan.    author    and  journalist, 

Washington. 

I.L.  D. 

Lewis  rarkhnrst,  senior  trustee  of  Dart- 
mouth. Boston. 

GeocEe  H.  Moses,  United  States  senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  one-time  secretary  of 
war. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
HANOVER,  N.  H.,  June  1&— Dart- 


PIE  ALLEY  SPA:  THE  NEWSBOYS 
LAMENT 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 

You  swells  may  rave  of  Thompson's  Spa, 
Where  baked  beans  much  too  costly  are. 
Let  me  recall  the  happy  day. 
When  there  held  forth,  not  far  away 
A  humble  place,  where  one  swell  dime 
Would  fill  your  empty  stomach  every 

Of  course  there  were  no  pretty  gir]s. 
Enchanting  smiles  or  fashions  latest^ 

The'^wafter  bawled  your  order  with  a 

You^ii'°ere 'in  luck  to  eat  it  sitting  down. 
And  if  you  dared  to  say  the  price  was 

You  might  coast  down  Pie  Alley  on  your 

"Them  were  the  days"  and  they  are  o'er. 
You  cannot  dine  for  ten  cents  any  more. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


As  the  Worid  Wags: 

The  following  "prose  poem"  was  writ- 
ten with  the  express  and  malicious  in- 
tention of  embarrassing  an  egotist  whose 
claim  it  was  that  he  could  read  an  item 
and  absorb  it  in  one  reading.    He  read 
the  following  and  absorbed  it,  but  did 
not  see  the  many  prominent  errors  that  j 
are  besprinkled  throughout  the  whole] 
thing.    It  has  been  read  by  numerous 
and  not  unintelligent  people  who  also  ; 
failed  to  see  any  discrepancies.    If  this' 
should  appear  in  your  column,  I  won- 
der how  many  will  be  observant  enough 
to  find  the  mistakes  without  being  fore- 
warned of  the  nature  Of  the  piece. 
PARNASSUS 
And  here,  under  the  sedative  of  the 
crisp  air,  young  Pan  slept  upon  the 
moss-banked  couch;  he  slept  the  deep 
sleep  of  the  gods,  the  dreamless  sleep 
that  mortals  envy  and  pray  for.  His 
ringed  head  glowed  as  though  his  hair 
of  finely  spun  gold  formed  an  aura  that 
dimmed  the  brilliance  of  the  very  sun. 
Gentlv  the  tender  branches  of  the  over-  , 
hanging    firs    touched    his    bloomuig  | 
cheeks  with  the  tenderness  of  a  lover .  ! 
i  a  charm  seemed  to  guard  him  and  keep  j 
from  his  slumbering  form  the  nying  j 
'gnats  whose  brilliant  wings  sought  to  i 
extinguish  the  halo  about  him.  "The 
whirring  of  countless  mngs,  the  voices 
of  the  fairy  folk  and  the  muted  whis- 
Derings  of  the  palms  all  combined  to 
fnduce  in  his  slumbers  the  hallucination 
that  filled  his  dormant  momente  and  ht 
his   face,    banishing   the   maiks  that 
^4ary  time  had  painted  there    The  sun 
hish  in  the  heavens,  marked  its  last 
rofe-hued  rays,  and  scintillating  mght 


PcSdThe  tieeprnr^od  with  her  multi- 
Ihued  robe.    There  was  only  the  voice 


ill 
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of  the  night,  the  sound  of  the  lavk  as  he  [ 
made  his  way  to  the  sea  for  his  noc- i 
turnal  rest.  Only  the  roar  of  the  fas-on 
sea  as  it  beat  itself  to  foam  on  the 
rocks  of  the  sandy  beach.    Only  the 
voices  of  mortals  who  had  strayed  far  | 
from  their  usual  haunts  and  come  to 
i  gambol  in  the  soft  light  of  dawn  here  in 
I  the  Paradise  where  they  were  wont  to 
1  spend  their  moments  of  leisure.  Their 
laughter  rose  in  the  air  as  soft  lutes 
whose  strings  are  struck  by  the  light- 
fingered  Apollo. 

And  over  the  countenance  that  had 
'defied  thp  ravages  of  Chronos  and  re- 
tamed  all  the  marks  of  pristine  vigour 
.   .    .   silence  reigned.  „,^„™t 
ALFREDO  RIENZI. 

THE  INFANT  |j 

He  tells  Ins  dreams,  lifting  his  head  in 
bed:  ^,  . 

'  "You  were  there  with  me,  mother,  and 
vou  said  " 

"You  and  I  raced  together— you  were 
last." 

"I  dreamt  I  hurt  myself,  but  you  went 
past."  , 

"Some  men  attacked  us,  but  you  made 
them  fly." 

"No  one  was  in  the  world  but  you 
and  I." 

All  day  I  answer  for  my  mood,  my 
whim, 

And  put  mysfelf  In  shape  to  show  tp 
him. 

But  all  the  night  God  knows  what  I 
will  do! 

At  eve  we  play  and  kiss,  but  I  know,  too, 
Tucking  him  in  with  smiles  before  we 
part. 

That  before  morning  I  may  break  his 
heart. 

VIOLA  MEYNELL. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Hugh  Wal- 
pole  in  his  lazy  little  essay  on  "Read- 
ing" agrees  with  me  that  "two  or  three 
books  one  can  read  at  the  same  time, 
than  which  there  is  nothing  pleasant- 
er  ..."  I  am  pleased  that  I  finally 
have  found  some  one  to  agree  with  me 
on  this  point.  Long  have  I  maintained 
that  two  or  three  or  more  books  can  be 
read  at  the  same  general  time  and  with 
pleasure.  I  have  been  derided,  scorned, 
pitied  and  thought  an  inconstant  friend 
of  true  reading.  How  can  I  read  and 
appreciate  and  keep  clear  in  mind  three 
or  four  books  at  once?  I  humbly  ask 
how  I  can  have,  talk  with,  enjoy  and 
distinguish  as  separate  individuals  and 
personalities  three  or  four  acquaintances 
or  friends  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same 
hour? 

Or  has  it  happened  that  among  my 
friends  no  fickle  readers  are  numbered? 
Is  there  any  one  who  can  conceive  of 
reading  an  instalment  of  "David  Cop- 
perfield"  immediately  after  finishing  a 
chapter  of  "Ivanhoe"— of  following 
"Candide"  with  "Virginibus  Puerisque" 

 for     extreme     examples — without  a 

-shudder  of  disbelief?  L'ARC. 


"SLANTINDICULAR" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Slantindicular"  is  a  good  word,  but 
It  certainly  was  not  first  used  in  this 
country  bv  Richard  Grant  White.  The 
honor  must  be  accorded  to  one  General 
Choke,  who  flourished  about  20  years 
before  the  date  you  give.  Following  us 
the  quotation  containing  the  word,  as 
reoorted  bv  the  late  Charles  Dickens: 

"If.  sir,  in  such  a  place,  and  at  such 
a  time.  I  might  venture  to  con-clude 
with  a  sentimeot,  glancing— however 
slantindiculaiiy— at  the  subject  in  hand, 
I  would  sav,  sir,  may  the  British  Lion 
have  his  talons  eradicated  by  the  noble 
bill  of  the  American  Eagle,  and  be  taught 
to  play  upon  the  Irish  Harp  and  the 
Scotch  Fiddle  that  music  which  is 
bieathed  in  every  empty  shell  that  lies 
upon  the  shores  of  green  Co-lumbia." 

J.  M.  H, 

We  were  speaking  of  the  appearance 
I       of  the  word  in  American  literature,  and 

were  not  aware  that  Charles  Dickens 
'       was  a  native  of  this  gi--r-reat  and  gal- 

lorius  Republic— Ed. 

REFRESHING  CANDOR 

J      .»,s  the  World  Wags.  i 
(        Ls  it  possible  that  our  city  and  town  f 
;      rnad-sisns  are  finally  ushering  in  an  • 
era  of  frank  and  truthful  statements? 
The  above  thought  came  forcibly  to 
'      my  mind  recently  while  driving  in  the 
Empire  stfite.    Touring  happily  through 
that  beautiful  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Troy,  I  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  town 
sign,  which  carried  this  legend:  — 
WELCOME  TO  POESTENKILL 
DANGER 
Drive  Slow 
How  refreshing!     It  serves  to  keep 
our  faith  in  our  fellow  men.  especially 
after  passing  two  guide  posts  about 
five  miles  apart,  both  reading,  East 
Overshoe — 16  miles. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Doesn't  the  information  brought 
forth  at  the  State  House  rum  probe 
shed  much  light  on  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  what  to  do  with  our 
discharged  criminals?  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  a  100  per  cent,  demand 
for  tliem  as  detectives. 

L.  P.  CARR, 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  store  window  displaying  women  s 
silk  underwear,  on  Washington  street, 
Roxbury,  I  saw  last  week  conspicuously 
placed  a  placard: 

"FATHER'S  DAY.    GIVE  FATHER  A 
CHANCE." 

A.  W.  C. 


It 


THE  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

(For  As  the  World  Wafs) 

We  restore  youth,  not  merely  counter 
feit  it. 

For  if  your  face  begins  to  drop, 
We  lift  it  with  consummate  art — 
As  if  we  raised  a  buried  corpse 
And  as  we  stripped  the  shroud,  lo 

is  Youth, 
Flaming,  joyous,  reborn,  ecstatic. 
After  one  treatment,  however,  we  warn 

you, 

To  hasten  home  when  curfew  rings 
Lest  the  police,  honest,  but  mistaken 
Arrest  you  as  a  wandering  girl. 
Our  Ponce  de  Leon  facial  cream 
Turns  the  yellow  of  jaundice  to  rose 
pink. 

Removes  moles,  superfluous  hair  and 
warts. 

The  home  should  be  the  true  Love's 
Temple: 

The  days  of  neglected  wives  are  over; 
Husbands  hurry  home  for  the  welcom- 
ing kiss 

Flavored  with  our  Baby  Blush  lip  salve. 

Our  Octogenarian  Bob  makes  flappers 
of  grandmothers.  j 
\  Who  prance  joyously  as  the  nymphs  of  , 
I  Greece, 

1  With  the  smooth  skin  of  movie  queens.  ,' 
I  Created  by  our  Pride  of  the  Harem ; 
salve. 

If  you  can  walk,  we  can  do  the  rest; 

Only  your  dog  will  know  you. 

At  the  end  of  our  treatments. 

"Pay  as  you  grow  beautiful,"  is  our, 

motto.  1 
Women  were  meant  to  gharm  men,  not; 

to  scare  rats. 
When  we  get  through  crowds  will  stare) 

at  you. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


the 
Tex. 


FOR  OUR  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr    Elgin    Tubb,    manager  of 
Bethesda    Bath    Hou.se,  Marlin, 
(Proposed  by  "Charley." 

Mr.  Ka.sch,  treasurer  of  the  Jewel 
Tea  Company.  Proposed  by  S.  P. 
!  The  Knee  Heating  Company.  Grand 
'  Rapid.s  Mich.,  is  recommended  by  I.  Y., 
i  if  skirts  remain  as  they  are  or  are  even 
I  shorter  next  winter.  ^ 

'  As  the  World  Wags:  ,  .  „  , 

I  I  wonder  if  "The  Ladies  Pocket-Book 
of  Etiquette,"  wherein  is  set  forth 
"golden  advice  for  all  time,"  is  the 
source  of  the  classic  admonition,  "With 
one  swift  glance,  select  the  best." 

This  cotmsel  was  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  inexperienced  dinner  guest, 
in  some  book  on  etiquette  published  in 
the  19th  century.  Probably  "A.  F." 
published  his  book  much  earlier  in  the 
century,  and  he  would  have  been 
shocked  by  this  excellent  maxim. 

F.  C.  F. 


We  are  not  alone  in  our  encourage- 
ment of  witchcraft,  in  our  earnest  wish 
that  all  our  readers  should  be  alive  to 
its  power  over  human  destinies.    We  j 
have  received  a  sympathetic  letter  from  I 

J.  I.  A.  ,  I 

"Your  comments  on  witches  suggest 
a  most  fascinating  study.  From  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine  until  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  George  II  of  England  in  1735 
demonology  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  Christian  theology. 

"When  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  publicly  burned 
Robert  Calef's  book  of  hostile  criticism 
of  Cotton  Mather's  'Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World.'  the  clergy  said  'Amen.' 

"Had  Mr.  Darrow  asked  Bryan  about 
the  visit  of  Saul  to  the  Witch  of  Endor,  or 
the  divine  (sic)  command  'Thou  shall 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,'  the  Dayton 
trial  might  have  been  even  more  in- 
t.G  resting 

:  "The  book  'Witch  Hammer'  of  the 
15th  century  infinitely  surpasses  m 
technique    the    modern    third  degree. 

!  Among  the  'Droll  Stories'  by  Balzac  the 
'Succubus'  is  a  literary  gem.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  wrote  very  ably  and  fully  on 

I  Succubi  and  Incubi. 

"Not  believe  in  witches?    Then  we 

1  must  repudiate  the  Bible  and  1000  vears 

]  of  Christian  theology.  No  historian, 
magistrate,   legislator,   or  student  can 

!  interpret  the  phenomena  of  life,  laws 

'  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  effect  on  the  hu- 

!  man  mind  of  the  strongest  belief  ever 

1  accepted  bv  man.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  aporeciation  of  the  most  ef- 

:  fective  of  all  arts— the  Black  Art." 


Can  any  one  furni.sh  us  with  infor- 
mation about  the  private  life  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor?    We  ask  this  because 
in  an  illustrated  parlor-bock  of  the 
sixties,   "Women   of    the  Bible,"  this 
;  witch  was  portrayed  not  as  a  repulsive 
1  hag,   but   as   a   singularly  atttractive 
i  young  woman.    It  is  true  there  was  a 
I  wildness  in  her  eyes,  and  as  w^e  remem- 
ber  the   picture,    her    abundant  hair 
was    dishevelled,    but    pleasing— alto- 
i  gether  a  fascinating  creature,  alluring, 
i  desirable.    No    doubt  there  was  more 
'  than  one  romantic  episode  in  her  We. 
;  Is  there  anything  about  her  in  the 
legends  or  biographical  sketches  in  the 
Talmud?  

DISILLUSIONMENT 

(For  As  the  Vnrld  Wast) 

If  I  should  catch  a  shooting  star 
And  into  gold  its  stuff  transmute. 

Then  pour  it  shining  at  your  feet. 
You'd  say,  "How  cute!" 

If  I  should  sing  my  heart  away— 
This  is  a  truth  you  can't  refute- 

You'd  listen  nicely,  smile,  and  say. 
"How  -cute!"  A.  N.  O.  N. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  it  occurred  to  others  who 
■  listened  over  the  radio  to  the  nominat- 
ing soeeches  at  the  Republican  con- 
vention how  low  American  oratory  had 
fallen.  Of  course  we  have  become  used 
to  the  circus-like  performances  on  the 
floor,  but  it  does  seem  hard  that  with 
such  a  wonderful  means  of  communica- 
tion the  messages  should  be  so  inad- 
equate. VERITAS  CAMBRIDGE. 

Apropos  of  political  conventions  and 
platforms.  When  John  Phoenix  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the  San  Diego 
Herald  he  told  his  public  that  he  would 
stand  on  Josh  Haven's  platform, 
"which  that  gentleman  defined  some 
vears  since  to  be  the  liberty  of  saying 
anything  he  pleased  about  anybody, 
without,  considering  himself  at  all  re- 
sponsible." Who  was  Josh  Haven?  Did 
he  live,  move,  and  have  being,  or  was 
he  a  creature  of  fiction? 

ADD  "HOSPITAL  PETS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Nurse:    That  new  patient  in  Ward 
34  is  very  good  looking. 

Head  Nuiss:    Yes,  but  don't  wash  his 
face.    Hs  already  has  had  that  done  by  j 
six  nurses  and  he's  beginning  to  com-  i 
plain.  ELENARD.  j 

Man  is  the  only  one  who  has  friends;  j 
n  woman  has  only  accomplices— J.  L.  I 
Forain.  i 


Alexander  the  Great,  if  he  were  liv- 
ing today,  would  weep,  not  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
but  because  there  were  no  more  papers 
in  which  his  photograph  could  appear. 
— Robert  Lynde. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Seen  bv  a  motorist  on  a  highway: 
DON'T  PICK  THESE  BERRIES 
PULLEM  (farmer's  name) 

PETER  G. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  of  New  York 
have  added  to  the  l^st  of  plays  and  other 
works  of  Luigi  Pirandello  published  by 
them,  the  novel.  "The  Old  and  the 
Young"  ftwo  volumes),  translated  by 
C  K.  Scott-Moncrieff,  a  volume  of 
"■The  One-Act  Plays,"  translated  by 
Elisabeth  Abbott,  Arthur  Livingston 
and  Blanche  Valentine  Mitchell. 

"The  Old  and  the  Young"  ("I  Vecchi 
e  I  Giovani")  was  first  published  at 
Milan,  in  1913.  This  novel  has  been 
called  a  "heroic  comedy  of  Sicilian  and 
Italian  Ufe";  but  the  word  "comedy"  is 
used  as  it  was  by  Balzac.  There  is 
comedy  in  the  delineation  of  certain 
characters  and  in  the  situations  which 
are  forced  upon  them  or  are  due  to 
their  o\^ti  actions;  but  the  prevailing 
note  is  one  of  historical  plus  satirical 

The  novel  might  also  be  called  a 
romantic  history  of  modern  Sicily;  the 
history  of  the  old  and  Uie  young  since 
the  expeditions  of  Garibaldi.  Here,  as 
in  many  of  his  plays,  Pirandello  uses 
his  characters  at  times  as  speaking- 
trumpets  for  his  own  views  and 
opinions;  not  in  digressions  and  re- 
flections after  the  manner  of  Hugo  m 
"Les  Miserables"  and  "The  Man  Who 
Laughs." 

The  characters  are  many,  so  many 
that   with   the   constant  .  shifting  of 


scenes,  the  reader  may  easily  grow  Itn-  j 
patient  and  be  confused.    Read  care- 
fully, the  novel  at  the  end  takes  shape 
and  seems  an  organic  whole. 

The  story  is  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilian 
common  people  against  the  subjection 
]in  which  they  had  been  held  by  the 
upper  classes  who  still  believed  In  mon- 
archy   and   special   privileges.  This 
minority,  composed  of  workers,  as  in  the 
sulphur  mines,  wished  some  sort  of  a 
union,  for  they  regarded  themselves,  and 
not  imjustly,  as  little  better  than  slaves. 
For  a  time  the  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings was  soap-box  oratory,  but  it  led 
finally  to  scenes  of  violence.    The  old 
generation,  believing  in  feudal  times,  is 
represented  by  Prince  Ippolito  Lauren- 
tano,  who  has  gone  into  retirement  and 
provided  himself  with  an  absurd  body^ 
guard  in  Bourbon  uniform.    His  son 
1  supports  the  "Socialist  fascists."  Fran- 
cesco d'Atri  represents  the  generation 
that  had  fought  for  Italian  Uberty.  A 
man  of  the  common  people,  he  became 
ithe  head  of  the  government.  Roberto 
Auriti,  living  at  Rome,  honest,  is  a  vic- 
tim, through  self-sacrifice,  of  Corrada 
Selmi,    intriguer   and   grafter.  -Then 
there  is  Cosmo  Laurentano,  livmg  alone, 
consoling  himself  for  the  vanity  of  all 
desires,  by  archaeological  resear(:h.  -ro,, 
political  refugees  in  hiding  at  his  yillaj, 
he  says  the  one  thing  is  to  understan^^ 
the  game  of  the  mocking  demon  wi  hrr 
every  one  of  us  who  shows  that  what  hr 
f  presents  as  reality  is  in  truth  only  lUti- 
sion.    There  is  .  the  blackguard  hal 
crazed  Preola  inciting  by  speech  am 
through  the  press  the  mob  to  violeit 
deeds. 

 —  rs 

Women  figure  largely  in  this  novir 
noble  and  courageous  women;  the  po<it 
insane  Dianella,  the  beautiful  and  wa, 
ton  Donna  GianetU;  Nicoletta,  the  ru, 
away  wife,  who  is  torn  into  pieces  by 
brutal  mob;  the  chattering,  vapid  M 
laide  joined  to  Don  Ippolito  m  anabss 
marriage,  and  then  forsaking  hs 
Caterina,  the  pathetic  widow;  the  jo<i 
and  brave  Celsina.  ^ 

.  One  does  not  easily  forget  thet 
triguing  Flaminio  Salvo;  the  bul'^; 
Mauro  Mortara,  the  old  Garibaldian. 
illusioned  by  his  sojourn  in  Rome, ^ 
Capt.  Placido,  the  ragged  aide-de-c. 
of  Don  Ippolito.  There  are  desciipj 
of  scenery  that  fascinate. 

Pirandello's  love  for  Sicily  is  sit 
throughout  the  novel.  As  Mauro,  - 
niless  at  78,  possessing  only  his  me^ 


exclaims:    "Sicily  moved  and  sai^ 
Italy:  'Here  I  am!  I  am  comi_ng  tce 
vou'     .  .  And  now  a  handful  of  S(e 
drels  have  tried  to  dishonor  her.,f 
1  fSirilv  is  here,  here,  with  me.   » . 
who  doi  not  let  herself  be  dishot 
is  here  with  me!'  "  In  spite  of  't 
ifusenes,s,  its  carelessness  of  conti  — 
"The  Old  and  the  Young   is  a  rer, 
able  novel,  though  .it  l^cks  the  ,j, 
pressed  force  shown  m  the  best  of 
dello's  pieces  for  the  stage. 

.  There  are  11  of  "The  One-Act 
"The  Imbecile"  (an  early  play) 
Judgment  of  Court"  (1920);  "Out 
of  the  Ship"    (1925);   "The  D^ 
Duty"  (an  early  play»;  "Chee-Chee 
early  play);  "The  Man  with  the  F.re: 
?n  His  Mouth"  (1923):  "At  the 
("9^4)  ;  "The  Vise";  ■■T4^.^,^1°^^^  W 
the  Column"  (1925);     Sicihan  Li 
(1913)-  "The  Jar"  (1925).  Nearly  i>^' 
these  plays,  if  not  all,  are  (Iramatiza 
of  Pirandello's  short  .stones     The  ■ 

known  to  American  playgoeis  s 
ga-senarbailet  (1924),  and  the  orcf 
fral  suite  derived  from  it.  ^ 

i  The  first  impression  from  the  re 
ing  of  these  plays  is  one  of  rest! 
energy,  driving  force  in  dialogue 
action,  a  style  hurried,  even  jerky  ' 
stage  directions,  on  the  other  hand, 
full  and  leisurely.  Witness  that 
Chiarchiaro  in  "By  Judgment  of  Coi, 
wp  has  contrived  a  makeup  as  a  pei 
of  evU  Tnfluence.  "He  has  grow, 
shaeev  beard  on  his  gaunt  yel 
chelks  A  pair  of  large  bone-nm 
s5"tacles  on  his  nose  g'je  hnn 
annparance  of  an  owl.  He  is  wea, 
S'Touse-coloredcoat^thatb, 

out  all  around  him,  and  h?  can  if 
Z  hand  a  bamboo  cane  wi  h  aj 
handle  Entering  at  a  slow',  im. 
pace  and  tapping  the  ground  wit 
.?ane,  he  stops  before  the  judge  , 
,oDening  direction  for  The  ime 
fiCa  whole  page  This  play  an 
Man  with  the  Flower  in  His 
Ueat  of  impending  death:  Li 
editor,  coolly  preparing  to  kiU 
the  man  with  the  flower  explair 
commuter  why  he  was  bored  by 
who  insisted  on  making  foi 
perfect  home.  Belief  m  the  f 
the  theme  of  "By  Judgment  ■• 
In"our  Lord  of  the  Ship"  P§  r 
religious  ob.servanrrs  are  sat 
"The  Doctor's  Duty"  there  J 
\noie:    An    unfaithful  wifo- 


The  centcnaiy  'of  Franz  Schubert's  death  will  come  on  Nov.  19,  but 
ihpre  have  alrrady  been  festivals  in  commemoration,  as  the  one  of  two  weeks 
that  opened  at  Vienna  on  June  3. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will  give  a  Schubert 
I  oncert  in  memory  of  the  composer  on  or  about  Nov.  19,  which  this  year 
will  come  on  a  Monday.  Will  the  program  consist  exclusively  of  his  com- 
positions? There  is  the  great  symphony  in  C  major,  which  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky  has  not  yet  conducted  in  Boston;  there  is  the  "Unfinished"  sym- 
phony; there  is  the  beautiful  music  for  "Rosamunde."  If  these  are  not 
enough,  should  a  Lieder  singer  be  engaged?  The  "Wanderer"  fantasia  for 
piano  has  been  rearranged  and  orchestrated  by  Liszt,  who  also  orchestrated 
the  funeral  march  that  Schubert  wrote  in  1825  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  a  march  so  dreary  that  it  would  cast  a 

gloom  over  any  funeral.   u  t 

At  present  there  is  no  wholly  satisfactory  life  of  Schubert.  The  best 
is  undoubtedly  the  article  that  Grove  contributed  to  the  first  edition  of  nis 
"Dictionary  of  Musicians." 

An  unusual  and  interesting  volume,  "Franz  Schubert  at  Home.  Con- 
I. lining  the  Composer's  Life-Story,  interwoven  with  selections  froni  his 
most  Beautiful  Compcsitions,"  has  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany of  New  York  and  London.  It  is  the  first  volume  in  "The  Appleton 
Master  Composer  Series"  edited  by  Albert  E.  Wier.  The  editor  says 
that  the  story  of  Schubert's  life  is  here  told  with  a  liberal  selection  of 
famous  compositions  "linked  together  by  paragraphs  of  biographical, 
anecdotical  or  critical  character." 

Tlie  compositions  are  over  40  in  number,  arranged  for  the  piano  or 
written  for  that  instrument.  There  are  11  transcriptions  of  songs,  with  the 
words  inserted;  four  transcriptions  of  symphonic  works;  three  of  operatic 
w,orks  (all  from  "Rosamunde") ;  seven  "Dance  Rhythms"  and  10  originally 
f6r  the  piano  (two  and  four  hands).  ^ 

There  is  a,  short  but  adequate  introduction  of  a  biographical  nature. 
The  manner  in  which  the  various  compositions  are  introduced  may  be 
shown  by  the  little  preface  to  "Erl  King." 

"It  was  quite  natural  that,  even  as  the  poet  Goethe  was  sufficiently 
Ihtrigued  by  the  legend  of  the  mythological  Erl-King,  a  gigantic  bearded 
monarch  who  roamed  dark  forests  in  golden  crown  and  trailing  robes,  seek- 
ing small  children  to  carry  away— to  pen  his  wonderful  ballad,  so  Schubert 
was  inspired,  when  only  18  years  of  age,  to  set  the  Goethe  poem  to  music. 
The  result  was  a  sympathetic  union  of  music  and  lyric  which  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  perhaps  never  equalled,  in  the  history  of  song-writing. 
Some  idea  of  the  low  estimation,  despite  his'  wonderful  genius,  in  which 
Schubert  was  held  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  publisher 
Diabelli  refused  to  print  the  song  until  its  first  cost  was  guaranteed  by  100 
subscribers,  and  that  Goethe  himself  utterly  ignored  the  letters  and  copy 
of  the  song  sent  him  by  Schubert.  The  p^ano-solo  arrangement  which  fol- 
lows also  contains  the  words,  and  indicates  the  speakers  in  this  wonderful 
narrative  as  it  unfolds  itself." 

The  editor  might  have  added  that  Goethe's  poem  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  composers  and  some  critics  prefer  Loewe's  setting  to  Schu- 
bert's. Nor  is  the  publisher  Diabelli  to  be  blamed  for  not  appreciating  the 
music.  The  young  Schubert  was  little  known;  the  form  and  character  of 
Uie  song  were  unusual.  As  for  Goethe,  he  treated  Berlioz  in  the  same  cava- 
lier manner,  when  the  Frenchman  sent  his  "Scenes  from  Faust."  ^ 
There  are  many  entertaining  notes  to  the  various  compositions,  as  the  lit- 
tle preface  to  the  allegretto  in  C  minor  for  piano.  The  editor  describes  the  one 
concert  of  Schubert's  own  compositions  in  Vienna  in  1828.  The  program 
was  composed  of  a  movement  from  a  string  quartej;,  songs  sung  by  Vogl, 
the  "Serenade"  sung  by  Josephine  Froehlich,  the  piano  trio  op.  99,  and  a 
double  chorus  for  male  singers.  The  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing;  the 
receipts  amounted  to  about  $150,  a  sum  that  now  seems  painfully  inade- 
quate. Then  the  editor  remarks:  "Perhaps  it  was  in  an  hour  of  want 
that  Schubert  wrote  the  allegretto  in  minor  key  and  somewhat  melancholy 

strain,  which  follows."  .  

Speaking  of  "Rosamunde,"  the  editor  naturally  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  operatic  librettos  given  to  Schubert  were  weak,  and  some  of 
his  dozen  operas  were  never  performed.  There  have  been  attempts  within 
recent  years  to  revive  interest  in  them,  and  not  only  in  Vienna.  Thus 
"Fierabras"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety  at  the  Mon- 
naie  Brussels,  on  Jan.  21,  1926.  It  was  said  that  the  music  was  charmmg. 
the  action  incomprehensible,  the  libretto  romantically  dull.  "Schubert  had 
neither  the  ambition  nor  the  temperament  of  the  theatre  man." 

"This  "Schubert  at  Home"  is  well  arranged  and  well  edited  for  popular 
use.  The  origMal  compositions  and  the  transcriptions  are  not  too  difficult. 
While  some  of  the  greater  songs  are  missing,  those  best  known  to  the  average 
inger-and  audience  will  be  found  here.   Paper  and  print  are  of  the  best 
uality. 

We  understand  that  a  similar  volume  dealing  with  Tchaikovsky  will  be 
ublished  by  the  Appleton  Company  in  the  fall. 

The  Schubert  festival  is  not^without  irony.  The  Viennese  municipality 
ast  February  bought  the  little  two-storied  house  in  the  Ketenbrueckengasse 
vherc  Schubert  lived  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  which  he  died.  The  flat 
onsisted  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  little  ante-chamber.  Even  this  flat  be- 
cahie  too  expensive  for  him;  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  ante-chamber 
and  sub-let  the  two  rooms. 

Eight  Schubert  manuscripts  from  the  Cologne  Music  Museum,  to  be  sold 
by  auction  in  Berlin,  were  offered  for  $3000. 

Theii  there  was  the  prize  competition,  proposed  but  fortunately  with- 
idrawn,  to  be  awarded  the  composer  sending  in  the  best  completion  of  the 
"Unfinished"  Symphony;  as  if  one  August  Ludwig  had  not  had  the  impu- 
idence  to  do  this  many  years  ago,  and  actually  brought  his  work  to  perform- 
ance in  Berlin. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald:  .  v^i, 

A  few  summers  ago  I  was  in  the  Basque  country,  at  a  httle  village, 
Tardet^  where  was  held  a  three  days'  concert  of  Basque  songs  and  dances: 
Extremely  interesting,  vety  typic,  and  I  presume  much  as  had  been  done  for 
e  last  one  or  two  hundred  years  or  more. 
I  wrote  an  article  about  it  that  was  published  in  an  English  magazine, 
describing  my  surprise  at  the  peculiar  fetyle  of  the  singing,  and  the  technical 
fikill  of  the  dances;  of  hearing  a  tune  played  by  a  brass  band  of  five  men, 
land  seeing  four  boys  16  to  20  years  old  dancing  a  gavotte  with  all  the  steps, 
entrechats  brisees  (delicate  and  cuttirig  steps)  glissades,  etc.,  executed  with 


^'-^"^S^^'jfrti:;;  'Si^T^'^r 

T:..  amo^gC  ater?  manuscript  music,  and  titled  "Gavot  de  Vcstri."  J 
The^cslris.  father,  brother  and  son,  were  famous  dancers  and  balle  | 
masters  to  the  Louis.    I  think  the  hey-day  of  the  gavotte  was  in  the  time  of 

^°"lt^w^as  naturally  my  deduction  that  the  fashionable  dance  and  thf, 
equal  y  fasWonab!e 'autocratic  dancing  master  were  together  and  never 
doubted  that  the  tune  was  written  by  another.  I  have  seen  it  in  some  old 
Sl^ctTons  of  piano  music.  One  that  is  even  now  published  by  Ditson  and 
another  in  a  Booscy  collection  of  old-time  dance  tunes,  and  accredited  to 

'^''^ately  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  an  English  woman  who 
has  been  studying  typic  and  folk  dances  and  particularly  the  music  and 
Snce  of  the  Basques.  She  had  read  my  little  story  and  wished  that 
would  give  her  my  authority  for  the  composer  of  this  tune.  She  is  almost 
positive'  that  it  I  a  folk  tune,  and  one  that  is  7"/"--^^  '^^^ 
south  of  France  and  the  French  Basques  as  the  Soule  dance  tune.  I  believe 
that  Tardets  is  %i  the  province  of  La  Soule.  f     t  nn 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  three  troupes  of  Basques  went  to  Lon- 
don to  dance  and  sing.  Miss  Alford  writes  me  about  it  and  I  also  read  of  it 
m  a  London  musical  letter,  along  with  high  class  things  in  one  ^e  Neu 
York  Sunday  papers  telling  of  the  thousands  that  filled  Albert  hall  on  the 

°"^l'eJpect  that  M.  Jean  Pouigh,  who  has  a  book,  "Chansons  Populaires  des 
Pyrenees  Francaises,"  was  over  with  them.  He,  too,  is  much  perturbed  at  my 
statement,  and  begs  to  know  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  I  use  with- 
out hesitation.  ...  „_„ 
Next  month  there  will  be  gala  week  of  Basque-everything— songs, 
games,  dancing,  etc.  I  am  hoping  to  be  t^ere^at^S^an^Se^^^^^^^^^ 


To  the  Editor  of  Tlie  Boston  Herald:  . 

On  Saturday  night,  June  16,  I  attended  the  Ringling-Barnum  circus,  at 
which  there  was  an  attendance  of  perhaps  12,000,  and  yet  the  most  marvel- 
lous exhibitions  in  the  air,  on  trapeze,  on  the  ground,  on  horses-all  passed 
by  with  just  a  faint  applause. 

A  trouper  myself  for  a  number  of  years,  I  applauded  heartily  and  my 
neighbors  referred  to  me  as  "crazy"  and  a  "sap,"  and  yet,  I  am  sure  that 
every  one  there,  whether  an  employe,  professional  man  or  business  mafi.  de- 
mand applause  every  day,  not  by  so  much  hand-clapping,  but  by  word  of 
mouth  or  pat  on  the  back.  They  want  their  own  good  work  recognized  so 
the  boss  will  notice  it  and  they  may  be  sure  of  holding  their  jobs  or  getting 
more  money,  and  that  is  all  that  a  performer  wants. 

I  believe  it  is  ignorance  more  than  conceit  or  selfishness,  and  if  you 
m.ake  an  appeal,  they  will  heed  it  and-the  performers  all  will  bless  you. 

The  ahow  was!  excellent  and  merited  tremendous  applause.   

^     '  ,     J»       ,w  i^. J. BATH,'" 


suicide  rather  than  prison.  "Ghee-Ghee" 
is  an  amusing:  farce.  "The  Vise"  is 
another  domestic  tragedy;  "The  Hou.se 
with  the  Column"  a  story  of  horror. 
"Sicilian  Limes"  tells  of  a  peasant 
musician's  disillusionment  on  meeting 
his  loved  Sina  Marnis.  a  courted,  famous 
singer. 

"At  the  Gate"  (in  a  wall  outside  a 
country  graveyard)  is  mystical.  "Van- 
ities," that  is  the  spiritual  natures  of  a 
fat  man,  a  philosopher,  a  murdered 
woman,  a  little  boy  are  contrasted  with 
these  aspects  of  life:  a  peasant,  a 
peasant  woman,  an  old  ass  and  a  little 
girl.  The  dead  have  left  their  useless 
bodies,  and  bearing  "the  vaui  semblance 
they  had  in  life,"  talk — the  Pat  Man 
and  the  Philosopher  most  of  all.  A 
strange,    mystical .  play    not  without 
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ny,  norror  ana  lerroi. 
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HIS  TIGER  LA 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE — "His  Tisfr 
Lady."  a  screen  satire,  starring:  Adolphe  Men- 
iou.  based  on  Alfred  Savoir's  play.  "Supe- 
of  the  Gaietv."  adaptation  by  Ernest  \ajd;i. 
direction  by  Hobart  Henley.  Evelyn  Brent 
plays  opposite  Mr.  Menjou. 

Since  Mr.  Vajda's  descent  on  Holly- 
wood he  has  given  us.  both  in  original 
form  and  adaptations,  some  clever  and 
workable  motion  picture  manuscripts. 
The  present  is  no  exception.  True,  the 
Savoir  play  was  excellent  material  to 
furnish  Menjou  but  there  have  been 
other  pieces  which  premised  so  fair  a 
handling  that  were  butchered  and 
changed  beyond  recall.  Vajda  takes  his 
work  seriously  and  his  efforts  speak  well 
for  his  showmanship,  his  intelligence 
and — if  you  will,  his  conscience. 

Here  one  finds  time  and  space  to  air 
the  well  known  Menjou  talents  and  in 
the  role  of  the  ambitious  super  of  the 
Gaiety,  he  is  his  suave  and  most  timid 
self  in  turn,  fine  shadings  which  the 
dapper  Menjou  does  to  perfection. 

The  direction  is  a  little  deliberate  for 
all  tastes,  but  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Evelyn  Brent  is  fascinating  to  look 
upon  as  the  duchess  with  a  tiger  com- 
plex and  perhaps  even  the  camera  hesi- 
tates to  turn  to  other  things.  Miss 
Brent  even  succeeds  in  mimicing  the 
beast  she  admires  so  much,  and  her  de- 
sire to  feed  it  upon  the  suitors  who  de- 
clare their  alTection  for  her  is.  at  least.' 
exciting  and  different. 

Production  and  titles  are  both  excel- 
lent; the  minor  parts  are  well  played; 
a  parade  of  glorified  edibles  is  borne  on 
the  shouJSers  of  film  extras  who  look 
and  act  like — or  even  might  be— wait- 
ers. Realism  is  having  its  day  at  the 
studios. 

The  surrounding  program  is  also 
worthy  of  attention.   Borrah  Muievitch 


and  fiiS  tarenTen^  baria  ot  boys  who  per- 
form on  harmonicas  occupy  the  stage 
with  old  tunes  and  new  comedy,  the 
former  better  than  the  latter.  Mr.  Mur- 
tagh  comes  the  nearest  of  any  of  the 
organists  in  the  film  theatres  in  making 
his  instrument,  with  all  of  its  dignity, 
into  a  pleasant  clown  and  the  Publix 
producers  have  glorified  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Wu's  troupe  of  Chinese  performers  into 
"Chinese  Nights."  Soloists,  dancers  and 
imitators  are  given  full  stage  with  a 
typical  Ziegfeld  finale  arranged  for  the 
ittractive  Chinese  girls.  The  efieives- 
leent  Gene  Rodemich  is  bottled  up  in 
the  pit,  but  still  present. 

They  say  Spring  was  a  lovely  lady 
•When  Knighthood  was  m  flower. 
If  April's  actions  made  her  weep, 
May  smiles  dried  up  the  shower. 

Now  Spring  is  a  flutter-brained  flapper, 
Bare-legged,  a  rapid  sprinter. 
And  the  hussy  keeps  a-turning  back 
To  flirt  with  old  man  Winter. 

SARAH  HINDS  WILDER. 
Worcester. 

A  FOOTNCTE 
We  apologize  to  our  poetical  corre- 
spondent for  changing  "bare-limbed"  to 
•bare-legged."    A  female  sprinter  does  1 
not  run  with  her  arms;  witnes-s  Ata- 
lanta,  whose  legs,  according  to  Shake-/ 
speare,  were  "her  better  part.     In  the 
sixties  of  the  last  century  American 
women,  like  the  Queeri  of  Spam,  were 
'  not  supposed  to  have  legs.    Today  the 
young,  the  middle-aged  and  the  old 
display  them  proudly  whether  they  are 
sculptural  or  not. 

HEBE,  BEHIND  THE  BAR 

"A  rural  dean  in  Kent,  Eng.,  has 
pubUshed  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of 
I  barmaids." 

This  is  sad  news  for  visiting  Ameri- 
cans who  have  hoped  to  enjoy  the  privi-  ■ 
lege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
various  English  dialects  and  the  nice- 
ties of  London  slang.  In  this  country 
there  are  frequenters  of  restaurants  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  men  of  the 
world,  if  they  are  privileged  to  call  fe- 
male waiters  by  their  first  name  when 
they  give  an  order  or  indulge  for  a  mo- 
ment in  jest  and  sparkling  repartee 
So  in  England,  no  doubt,  favored  men 
enlarge  conversational  fluency  by  chat- 
ting with  the  nymphs  at  the  fountains 
\  of  half-and-half  and  more  rebellious 
liquors. 

■We  had  always  thought  that  the  bar- 
maid was  a  cherished  British  ^nstiti' 
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tion,  like  cricket.  Barmaids  have  risen 
by  their  beauty  and  good-humor  to  a 
higher  plane.  (We  believe  that  the 
charming  actress  Adelaide  Neilson  wns 
a  barmaid  before  she  became  illustrious 
on  the  stage.)  But  now  there  is  pro- 
posed legislation:  "After  January  1st  .  . 
no  woman  or  girl  not  hitherto  employed 
in  the  retail  sale  of  liquor  shall  be  en- 
gaged on  such  work,"  etc.  The  propos- 
ers of  this  bill,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  barmaid  is  selected  mainly 
for  "her  youth  fulness,  good  looks, 
'smartness'  and  attractive  appearance." 
point  out  the  horrors  of  the  employ- 
ment: drunkenness,  and  worse  tempta- 
tions. An  answer  has  been  made  by  the 
Daily  Chronicle:  "Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  young  women  in  bars  had  a 
good  deal  of  unpleasantness  to  put  up 
with.  Today  that  sort  of  thing  happens 
very  rarely.  Manners  have  greatly  im- 
1  proved.  Any  man  in  a  bar  using  insult- 
I  ing  or  improper  language  would  be 
quickly  flung  out  by  the  other  men  pres- 
ent." Chivalric  Englishmen! 

Nor  are  all  barmaids  fair  to  look 
upon.  Tennyson  noticed  this:  He  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  gray  and  gap- 
toothd  man  who  lighted  at  a  ruin'd 
inn  these  discourteous  words: 

"Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast! 

See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed; 
What!  the  flower  of  life  is  past: 

It  is  long  before  you  wed." 

We  should  like  to  see  an  anthology  of 
i  all  verses  with  reference  to  bar-maids 
and  "bar-keeps."  That  glorious  old 
song:  "When  Malone's  at  the  Back  of 
the  Bar"  should  have  an  honorable 
place;  also  these  lines  from  Bret  Harte's 
parody  of  Poe's  "Ulalume": 
"At  the  end  of  the  path  of  liquescent 

And  bibulous  lustre  was  born; 
Twas  made  by  the  bar-keeper  present, 

Who  mix-ed  a  duplicate  horn, 
Hi.s  two  hands  describing  a  crescent 

Distinct  with  a  duplicate  horn. 

'And  I  said:  'This  looks  perfectly  regal, 
For  it's  warm,  and  I  know  I  feel  dry, 
I  am  confident  that  1  feel  dry: 

We  have  come  past  the  emu  and  eagle, 
And  watched  the  gay  monkey  on  high; 

Let  us  drink  to  the  emu  and  eagle— 
To  the  swan  and  the  monkey  on  high; 

For  this  bar-keeper  will  not  inveigle— 
Bully  boy  with  the  vitreous  eye; 

He  surely  would  never  inveigle — 
Sweet  youth  with  the  crystalline  eye. 

The  end  of  the  world  is  a  thing  I 
have  always  disliked  since  I  first  heard 
of  it. — Robert  Lynde. 

All  our  schools  are  finishing  schools: 
they  finish  what  has  never  begun.— G. 
K.  Chesterton. 


BACK  TO  IRVING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Washington  Irving  in  "The  Specter 
Bridegroom"  explains  by  a  footnote  the 
name  of  the  Dowerful  family  of  Katzen- 
ellenbogen.  i.  e.,  Cat's  Elbow.  The  ap- 
pellation, he  asserts,  was  said  to  have 
been  given  "in  compliment  to  a  peer- 
less dame  of  the  family,  celebrated  for 
her  fine  arm." 

Is  this  the  origin  of  our  present-day 
habit  of  praising  a  girl,  a  drink,  a  view, 
or  a  good  time  by  terming  if  some  por- 
tion of  the  feline  or  reptilian  anatomy? 
Those  who  deplore  the  fiapperish  cus- 
tom should  take  crumbs  of  comfort 
from  the  reflection  that  many,  many 
years  ago  some  German  baron  may 
have  remarked  to  a  boon  companion: 
"That  peerless  dame  yonder— she  is, 
methinks,  verily  the  Cat's  Elbow!" 

Cambridge.  J.  T.  D. 

"Munich's  New  Drink  Demand  for 
Milk  in  the  Beer  Gardens.    The  pres- 
ent yearly  consumption  of  beer  amounts 
to  an  average  of  only  425  pints  pei' 
head  of  the  population."     How  have  ^ 
the  mighty  fallen!    In  our  student  days  , 
I  at  Munich  eight  or  nine  litres  a  day  j 
I  were  thought  necessary  to  sustain  life. , 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  just  overheard  two  Celts  speak  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Big  Wind.  I  a.ssume 
they  referred  to  T.  Heflin,  but  would 
appreciate  definite  advice. 

Another  puzzler.  To  the  Albany  Klan 
gathering  came,  via  char-a-banc,  the 
NUTMEG  Klavern  of  Hartford.  What 
do  th?v  mean— "MEG"? 

PHILIP  M'CANN. 

The  A.-hcans,  Green  Lodge,  Mass. 


A.  A.  J.  asks  in  the  Sunday  Times 
(London)  if  any  of  its  readers  can  sug- 
gest a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  com- 
mon fly.  He  has  tried  a  bowl  of  strong 
carbolic,  a  wire  trap  and  various  scent- 
ed plants,  all  in  vain. 

Perhaps  this  afflicted  one  can  an- 
swer the  old  wheeze; 
'  Where  do  flies  go  to  in  winter?  They 
ought  to  go  there  in  summer." 


Correspondent.s  of  the  Observer^^ 
don)  are  discussing  the  phrase 
'^*?r«,^^av  'a  buU  in  the  charge  of  a 

phrase."   ^  


iFOUR  EVENINGS  AT  LA  SCALAj 

I    /^^^  2  ROY  R.  GARDNER         ^  f  ^  / 


We  trust  our  readers  took  cognizance 
anY^Sfciate  -^^-\--h1  ^ece^n^ 
f raining  from  l^'P^  .^"^"i  Breeze. 
IT^i^e  o°^'To?Two  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune 


NINE  YEARS  lATER  I 

In  nine  years'  time  he  became  a  saint, 
no  less;  hard,  austere,  the  enemy  of  the 
church  and  state  alike.  His  fellow 
Parmesans  flocked  to  adore  him,  on  his 
return  to  their  town,  and  one  poor 
mother,  having  heard  that  he  worked 

  miracles,  bargained  with  a  lesser  frate 

.V,  miPht  finish  his  for  a  miracle  in  behalf  of  her  dying 

"in  order  that'  he  "^'8^^^  Evebrows,'  son.  Jewel  in  hand,  the  last  the  poor 
new  work.  'The  ^an  Without  E^e^irow^  ^^^^^^  possessed,  the  greedy  frate  un- 
Signor  d'Annunzio  had  genaaime  P      ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ed  outside  his  house  to  Keep  p  ^g.  street,  felled  by  Gherado's  one  power- 
away."  When  this  new  woik  IS  pu      _  ^^^^ 

fore  the  public  he  mav.  "  j/j^e,  After  preaching  to  the  people,  Gher- 
sonal  safety,  be  obliged  to  Qou  preached  to  the  sorrowing  mother 

i  guard.  Perhaps  a  ™^^^J^^,^j^  for  harshly  enough,  the  medieval  monkish 
with  the  present  force  vUi  sunice  »«  doctrine  that  she,  by  her  son's  death, 
hi*  prwervation.  .  .-,-1-""°  expiating  the  sin  of  havmg  a  son. 

fBPIWlt  revolted  the  crowd,  that  ungodly 
/  Z  teaching.  The  mother  cursed  him,  and 

/  t*-..^^  people,  springing  up  from  their 

knees,  set  upon  the  saint,  knife  in  hand 


MILAN,  Italy,  June  6 

AFTER  a  series  of  155  performances, 
the  opera  season  at  Milan's  La 
Scala  closed  on  Saturday,  May  26,  with 
the  third  performance  of  Pizzetti's  new 
opera,  "Fra  Gherado."  For  a  second- 
ary attraction,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  sat 
in  a  box,  magnificently  military  in  a 
uniform,  coyly  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands  to  ward  off  applause  not 
overwhelmingly  hearty. 

Have  Italians  lost  their  exuberance? 
To  hear  them  buying  cabbages  at  mar- 


yelling  like"  fiends.  An  old  man  save^ 
the  situation;  seeing  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  the  people  pocketed  their 
knives  long  enough  to  let  him  say  it. 

Help  the  people,  the  old  man  urged 
Gherado,  the  people  abused,  down-trod- 
den, starved.  Lead  them  against  their 
I  oppressors ! 

"I  will!"  the  frate  shouted,  thrilled  to 
the  core.  "Fetch  spears  and  knives!" 
Long  live  Gherado!"  bellowed  the 
throng,  turned  bv  a  hair,  and  they 
rushed  away  to  fetch  such  poor  arms 
as  they  had. 

THE  PENALTY 
Mariola  found  him  there  in  the  street. 


To  hear  them  buying  caoDagc!,  <^''  ivianuia.  iuui...  ......  --v...  ...^ 

ket,  one  would  scarcely  think  so.  Their  ^j^jg  n^onkish  fanaticism  crumpled,  his 
lukewarm  demonstrations  at  La  Scala,  g^g^^j-jon  ^f  leadership  too,  when  she 
tjhough.  even  for  Pizzetti  himseii,  ana  ^^j^  j^.^^  j^^j,  ^^^^  piteous  years  of 
that  greater  god  of  the  Milanese  ana  g^jntjii^g  ^ork  to  support  herself  and  the 
of  New  Yorkers,  Arturo  Toscamni,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  failed  at 
would  seem  to  point  to  quieter  ways  j^^j.  ^^^^  ^-^^  streets  remained.  His 
than  used  to  obtain  in  Italy../ Or  can  ^^^^  responsibility,  Gherado  recognized, 
it  be  that  the  performance  failed  to  j^j.  j^jg  guild's  death,  for  Mariola's  life 
niease''  .  of  .shame  the  penalty  for  denying  life! 

Yet '"Fra  Gherado,"  It  anything  can,     -p^e  dark  night  yielded    to  dawn, 
should  stir  Italians  to  the  depth  of  the  Gherado  saw  a  ray  of  light  within,  a 
soul     No  lover,   indeed,   of  powerful,  .(n,ay       ^.jg^t  a  little  of  the  wrong: 
drama  could  fail  to  be  roused  by  thiSj  ^ould  Mariola  flee  with  him  to  the 
text  that  Pizzetti  himself  wrote,  let  gountrv  and— but,  she  reminded  him,  the 
alone  Italians  who  presumably  appreci-|  people  he  had  promised  to  lead  to  free- 
ate  their  own  racial  characteristics  and  ^^,^,0  •H^v.iecQori  Vipr  fnr  the  warnine- 
also  know  somet^hing  of  their  own  his- 
tory and  art.    For  to  see  this  opera  s 
to  witness  life  as  it  was  l»ved  in  Italy, 
in  the  terrible  years  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

A  SECOND  FRANCIS 

There  was  Fra  Gherado  himself,  s 
second  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  man  oj  no^.!' 
birth  who,  developing  sanctity,  gave  o 
his  goods  tiU  he  found  himself  bai 
The  beggars  o£  Parma  pervaded  hi 
courtyard,  unctuous  in  prayer  while  n 
could  hear,  swearing.  Jesting  thievin 
the  instant  he  turned  his  back.  Baron 
and  high  company,  among  them  j 
blonde  lady  deplorably  frail,  jeered  a 
him,  the  lady  even  strikmg  him  in  th 
face.  Piously  the  frate  turned  the  othei 

"^"^No^'weakling,  though,  he  sprang  likf 
a   tiger   at   a   drunken   singer  froir 

Provence  who  offered  insult  to  a  young  [j^rns  wun  you.  uncj^u  i^^xic 
peasant  girl,  Mariola.    And  because  she  recant;  what  else  could  he  do? 

'of rn\unt%rgTve^?iefthe"a"au!^Tf  "GHERADO  RECANTS!" 

his  courtyard  Then  night  fell  fast.  Devil's  work  was  raging  meanwhile 
stars  shone  in  the  deep  blue  Italian  sky  m  the  Piazza.  Soldiers  had  murdered 
as  he  had  never  seen  them  shine  before  ^  child.  While  his  mother  wailed  and 
—Gherado  a  man  for  the  moment  and  ^omen  chanted  prayers  for  the  dead 
Iwt^a  monk,  forgot  his  vows  for  the  love  a  man  with  red  hair  urged  the  frenzied 
of  aNroman  mob  to  yield  to  their  betters,  the  bishop. 
In  the  cold,  dim  light  of  earliest  dawn  the  Podesta,  and,  said  he,  Fra  Gherado 
he  crept  out  into  the  deserted  street,  ^nd  the  woman  Mariola,  all  one,  he. 
Eternally  damned,  as  he  conceived  it,  g^ore,  in  the  determination  to  tread  on, 
he  cursed  Mariola  for  a  temptress  sent  j^e  people's  necks.  They  beheved  him,; 
bv  Satan.  He  grovelled  on  the  ground,  course,  the  people  always  quick  to 
.  _  „  t^r-  v,ic  cin  shiifiderina  ^  t  lotoct  imiri   word.     But  an 


dom?  He  blessed  her  for  the  warning— 
and.  as  he  blessed  her,  soldiers,  guided 
by  the  greedy  monk  he  had  struck  down 
in  the  street,  laid  hold  upon  him  and 
dragged  him  off  to  prison. 

"Ring  the  bells!"  Mariola  shouted. 
"The  frate  is  taken  prisoner."  Wildly 
she  urged  the  people  to  action.  "Save 
him!"  Always  eager  for  a  fray,  they 
needed  little  urging.  A  howling  mob, 
waving  their  knives  in  the  air,  they  took 
after  her  to  the  square  where  the  Com- 
mune stood. 

While  this  futile  rescuing  band  was 
drawing  near,  Gherado  slept  the  sleep 
of  exhaustion  in  a  prison  cell;  to  brave 
the  Inquisitor  to  his  face  had  proved , 
no  child's  play.  But  what  the  Inquisitor 
could  not  do  the  Podesta  of  Parma  did.  i 
"Recant,"  said  he,  "or  burn  at  the 
stake  all  ready  in  the  Piazza."  Non- 
chalantly he  waved  his  hand  in  its 
bright  red  glove,  "and  your  woman 
burns  -with  you."  GhesaJJo  consented  to 


torn  by  remorse  for  his  sin,  shuddering 
in  terror  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

But  God  was  good.  Gherado  heart 
church  bells  in  the  distance,  the  noisf 
of  a  crowd.  'The  flagellanti  are  com- 
ing'" Men  and  women  rushed  into  thi 
street,  eager,  quite  like  us  today,  to  sei 
what  they  could  see.  ^^^^y.  [  hair. 

They  came,  suddenly  round  a  comer,^ 
four  ''flagellanti"  "aked  to  the  waist,  '''tX^ 


trust  the  latest  loud  word.  But  an 
impassioned  plea  from  Mariola  hrought. 
blessings  once  more  on  the  frate  s  head| 
in  place  of  curses— "Gherado  recants! 
proclaimed  the  Podesta's  assesor  1 
told  you  so,"  jeered  the  man  with  red^ 


"A  lie!" 


Mariola  shouted 

luui    iiaec"""-.    -  „        ,     ,     The  bishop  in  purple  made  his  way 

with  matted  hair,  scourging  themselves  ^   Commune  to  a  high  place  on 

till  blood  streamed  down  their  backs  ^  jatform  raised  in  the  square,  with 
and  breasts.  Men  and  ^-L^^^""??^^  the  Podesta  in  company,  a  flaming  figure 
after  them,  singing  an  o  d  hymn  of  the  ^  inquisitor,  too,  deep  black, 

church  with  a  fervor  fit  to  raise  the  ^rea  ecclesiastics  marched,  pns- 


.      fra  sinner  like  me'"l  ^ers"  too,  and  soldiers,  authorities  high 
"Is  there  hope  for  a  sinner  iiKe  me.  ^^^^^ 
implored  Gherado.  4i,„w     "You  recant? 

••God  pardons  those  who  confess  tJieir  i^"" 
sins,"  answered  one  of  the  bleeding,  hag-'  question 


the  bishop  put  the 


gard  flagellanti. 

A  second  holy  man  took  up  the  bur- 
den of  the  song;  a  third,  the  fourth. 
The  people  joined  them,  rich,  poor 
high,  low,  in  a  frenzy  of  fanaticism  that 
made  one  shiver  or  exult,  according  to 
one's  temperament.  Rising  in  ecstasy 
to  heaven's  opportunity  for  salvation, 
Gherado  wrenched  away  from  its  bearer 
the  flagellantis'  towering  black  crucins, 
held  it  aloft  In  triumph,  and  led  the 
crazed  ciompany  forth  on  their  further 
way. 


preached  hate  and  not  love.  Biit— to 
swear  that  wXat  is  false  is  true— I  will 
not  do  it." 

Mariola  *ttered  a  shout  of  joy. 
"Mariola,"  groaned  Gherado,  remem- 
bering.   'I  have  doomed  you  myself. 

Forgive    me  ."    "Eleven  prisoners 

shall  be  set  free,"  proclaimed  the 
Podesta,  "for  the  life  of  that  one 
wcman." 

The  mother  of  the  murdered  child 
■  it  was  who  took  Mariola's  life.  She 
stabbed  her.  With  an  effort  mighty  as 
Samson's,  Gherado  broke  from  his  cap- 
tors, plunged  down  the  platform  steps 
and  through  the  crowd  in  time  to  catch 
in  his  arms  the  wounded  Mariola. 

There  she  died,  happy  at  last.  "Kneel 
before  the  supreme  judge,"  commanded 
the  bishop.  '•Now  come  and  take  me," 
Fra  Gherado  called.  "Holy  Mother 
Church  conquers  and  rules,"  the  bishop 
I  stated.  And  two  of  the  Podesta's  crea- 
tures led  Gherado  to  the  stake,  while 
I  the  kneeling  people  muttered  prayers. 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  ITALY 

So  there,  for  three  hour.s,  was  Italy 
placed  before  us,  the  Italy  of  the  13th 
century.  It  was  Italians  who  placed 
it  there,  Italians  of  taste  and  expert 
knowledge.  The  scenes,  so  authority 
states,  might  have  been  sections  of 
Parma  Itself,  Parma  with  its  narrow 
streets,  vine-covered  walls  beflowered,  its 
shrines  to  saints  and  its  sturdy  wooden 
doors — the  Parma,  to  crown  all,  of  the 
spacious  Piazza  Maggiore,  that  Piazza 
built  all  of  a  stone  golden  in  tone,  square 
massive  tower  and  graceful  companile 
alike,  grim  walls  like  a  prison  or  a  pal- 
ace with  its  loggia  of  delicate  ornament, 
where  ladies  might  take  the  air. 

Those  expert  men — La  Scala's  great- 
est glory — who  thus  set  forward  ancient 
Parma  for  the  world  of  today  to  see, 
those  expert  men,  or  others  of  similar 
quality,  peopled  it  with  men  and  women 
who    looked    aright.    For    their  color 
schemes,  or  so  it  seemed,  and  their 
system  of  grouping,  they  drew  from  the 
times    when    great    Italian  painters 
painted.  The  greens  they  used  were  the 
greens  of  Giorgione  and  Tintoret;  in 
that  scene  of  the  Flagellanti  they  con- 
trived an  effect  of  mass,  a  feeling  of 
horror,  cruelty  and  splendor  of  which  i 
Mitcheal  Angelo  himself  need  not  have! 
felt  ashamed.  Of  Luca  Signorelli,  too,! 
and  of  some  other  painters,  the  influ- 
ence  could  be  traced.  , 
La  Scala's  greatest  glory,  these  men  I 
v/ho  set  the  stage?    To  say  so,  with  • 
Toscanini  at  the  helm,  is  heresy  of  j 
course,  fouler  than  Fra  Gherado's.  Per-  ] 
haps,  too,  to  say  so  is  unjust.  For  the  j 
musical  director  at  La  Scala,  standing  at  i 
the  peak,  controls  lighting  as  well  as 
music,  costumes  too,  and  action.  Tos- 
canini, they  do  say,  is  responsible  for 
every  single  detail  of  such  perform- 
ances as  he  prepares. 

SPLENDID  PAGEANT 

All  glory  to  him,  therefore,  for  the ! 
splendid  pageant  he  produced  in  Fra 
Gherado.  Before  the  fineness  of  his 
chorus,  furthermore,  the  magnificence; 
of  his  orchestra,  the  extraordinary  sense 
of  proportion  that  made  crystal  clear  a; 
singularly  complex  score,  a  listener  canj 
only  doff  his  hat  in  salutation  of  genius. 

Since  Achilles  himself,  however,  and 
Siegfried,  too,  had  one  weak  spot  apiece, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  even 
Mr.  Toscanini  should  be  completely 
strong.  A  defective  ear  the  man  must 
have  in  regard  to  the  human  voice,  or 
never  would  he  have  tolerated  on  his 
stage  the  tenor  and  the  soprano  who 
essayed  the  chief  roles  in  '•Fra  Gher- 
ado." They  acted,  to  be  sure,  effectively 
enough,  and  they  sang  with  some  dra- 
matic understanding.  That  Gherado, 
though,  like  Tannhaeuser  and  Hamlet, 
should  be  undertaken  only  by  an  actor 
of  the  keenest  imagination  and  of  the 
most  complete  technical  equipment,  a 
man  of  wide  human  sympathy,  a  man 
sensitive  to  beauty  of  every  character. 
For,  to  watch,  so  long,  a  man  who  is 
ordinary — that  must  needs  become  a 
bore. 

But  Mr.  Toscanini  very  likely  did  his 
best;  an  actor  fit  for  Gherado  is  not  to 
bft  found  every  day.  A  man  and  a 
woman  of  fine  voice,  however,  surely  he 
could  have  found,  a  man  and  woman 
who,  knowing  how  to  sing,  could  do  jus- 
tice to  Pizzetti's  music. 

For  Pizzetti,  a  man  of  exquisite  mu- 
sical refinement  as  well  as  of  over- 
whelming strength,  fashioned  his  vocal 
line  so  skilfully  in  accordance  with  the 
words  that  a  singer  has  only  to  sing  the 
notes  as  written  and  with  good  tone, 
and  to  enunciate  the  words  with  intelli- 
gent diction,  to  secure  the  utmost  possi- 
ble expressiveness  and  also  to  main- 
tain a  flow  of  distinguished  melody  that 
should  ravish  the  ear.  So  to  do,  of 
course,  exacts  musicianship,  vocal  tech- 


"A 


"I  do,"  answered  Fra  Gherado,  his 

head  sunk  low.  4„„„v,;„„c  foicp-)" 

"You  confess  your  teachings  false. 

"You  admit  that  the  laws  of  the  state 
are  just,  that  the  church  of  Rome  alone 

possesses  Christian  truth?         ^,hisnpr  uuu.oc,    - 

In  that  piazza,  so  still  »  ^"^5^^  nique,  voice.  The  singers  of  the  smaller 

would  have  seemed  a  yell,  in  pamfm  ^^q^^        admirably.      The  pity  of  it 

expectancy    the    people  AiA  his  therefore  that  Mr.  Toscanini  does  not 

Gherado's  third  an.='^"/,,,^^,=  °'%en  recognize  the  inability  of  his  chief  sinp- 

'best  to  utter  the  third  black  lie.  Then  recogni  beautiful  tone  or  with 

,he  raised  his  head  and  looked   the  er.yo^^    «  cantilena! 

'''^^No.'■"aidVe^itaned  I  have  against  ..^j,  tRAVIATA" 

life    and    agaiiist   God,    for    I    nave     ^.^  forces  in  "La  Traviata  "  though 


little  ablr; ,  cmild  iiol  w.n  k  1 1 1  i  '  ' 
with  Vi'iciis  well-ctrrinrrl  mcludnh  n.r, 
they  did  with  Pizzetti'.s  subtler  line. 
Beautiful  indeed  Mr.  Toscanim  made 
the  orchestra  sound,  in  the  way  of 
Rlchter  years  age,  In  Mr.  Polacco's 

 ,   _  .  1 

more  rrccnt  way  with  "II  Trovatore."  j 
To  make  themselves  heard  the  singers 
often  found  themselves  driven  hard,  for 
the  powers  that  be  at  La  Scala,  evi- 
dently proud  of  their  spacious  stage, 
made  use  of  as  much  of  it  for  "Le 
Traviala"  as  they  did  for  "Fra  Ghe- 
rado";  Violetta's  villa  might  better  have 
been  termed  a  palace.  Since,  for  the 
good  of  the  picture,  the  singers  must 

Ikeep  their  place  in  the  centre— avoid- 
ing the  front  of  the  stage  as  a  cat 
avoids  a  puddle  of  water— too  often 
they  succumbed  to  the  singer's  sorest 
temptation:  They  bawled. 

So  they  did  through  much  of  "Mme. 
Butterfly,"  rather  less  so  in  the  intel- 
ligent performance  of  "Andrea  Chenier" 
—perhaps  Mr.  Panizza  will  not  put  up 
with  too  many  yells.  The  tepid  ap- 
plause of  Italians,  however,  be  the  per- 
formance fine  or  not  so  fine,  was  a 
phenomenon  hard  to  explain. 

Of  absorbing  interest  they  were,  those 
four  evenings  at  La  Scala.  With  money 
to  spend  in  plenty — La  Scala  receives 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  tax  levied 
on  every  theatrical  performance  in  Lom- 
bardv,  opera,  concert,  cinema  or  first 
fight— as  many  rehearsals  as  Toscanini 
wishes— and  he  is  extremely  exacting — 
with  scene  designers  and  painters  of  the 
world's  best,  stage  managers,  too,  and 
lighting  experts,  orchestra  and  chorus-^ 
with  all  tihese  adv.antages  and  excel- 
lences. La  Scala's  directors  ought  to  pro- 
duce opera  performances  the  best  in  all 
the  world. 

Perhaps  they  do.  But  why  beg  the 
question?  Verdi  and  the  other  great 
ones  set  forth  their  characters  and  their 
situations  through  their  music,  and,  to 
do  that  music  justice,  •  they  had  need 
of  singers  who,  blessed  with  fine  voices, 
knew  how  to  sing.  Given  Verdi  the 
choice  between  yards  of  painted  canvas 
that  should  look  like  Cyprus  itself  and 
a  dramatic  tenor  of  genius;  which  would 
he  have  chosen  for  his  "Otello"? 

The  singers  who  sang  the  leading  roles 
those  last  four  nights  at  La  Scala  are 
not  richly  endowed.  In  their  weaknesj 
lies  La  Scala's  weakness;  those  night- 
were  not  "off"  nights. 

Where  lies  the  blame?  La  Scala,  by 
all  accounts,  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 
So  the  blame  is  easily  placed.  One  man, 
after  all,  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
everything. 


.■  Rev.  A 

.  ;.ligatr  luilii   '  ■  '  ' 

State  House.  Long  ago  Job  asked. 
•Can'st  thou  guide  Arcturus  v.'ith  nls^ 

sons?"  j 

To  go  back  to  our  frlen  ,  the  witches. 
C  W  Oliver  in  his  "Analysis  of  Magic 
and  Witchcraft,"  recently  pubhshcd  in 
London,  thinks  that  witchcraft  as  it 
was  practised  in  mediaeval  times  may 
be  traced  to  a  perversion  of  religious 
enthusiasm  being  "derived  to  a  great 
extent  from  this  principle  of  opposition  i 
or  inversion,  examples  of  which  may  be 
found  in  such  practices  as  reading  the 
Mass  backwards  and  considering  as 
sacred  the  foulest  objects  imagina- 
tion could  devi.se.  ...  The  true  re- 
ligion of  the  Middle  Ages  was  one  of 
tear  and  consequent  tendency  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Devil.  The  divinity  of  dark- 
ness played  a  far  greater  part  m  the 
life  of  men  than  the  more  abstract  idea 
of  God.  The  teachings  of  the  churcn 
gave  every  encouragement  to  this  idea. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  girl 
in  Miss  Forbes's  "Mirror  for  Witches 
recited  part  of  thd  Lord's  Prayer  back- 
wards. We  are  told— have  we  not  al- 
ready mentioned  it?— that  Mi.ss  Forbes 
was  indebted  somewhat  to  Michelets 
terrible  book  "La  Sorciere. "  A  corre- 
spondent writes  that  the  story  told  by 
Miss  Forbes  would  have  appealed 
strongly  to  the  late  Mary  Webb,  the 
novelist,  who,  singularly  unappreciated 
in  England  during  her  life,  is  now  en - 
thu.siastically  praised.  Readers  of  that 
great  novel  "Precious  Bane"  will  recall 
the  raising  of  Venus'  how  the  hare- 
shotten  Prue,  thought  to  be  a  witch  in 
the  power  of  Satan,  was  tied  to  a  duck- 
ing stool  and  re.scued  from  the  perse- 
cuting crowd  by  Kester,  her  lover. 


I  liefTJiivn  ri.sk.  anrl 
! , ,  .  iivcr,  surprised  by  tl . 
(e,\-Rugby  footballers),  church  w.ficu-ii  , 
or  verger  in  the  course  of  committing 
thl.-i  meanest  form  of  sacrilpge  will  be 
convpved  to  Boscombp  HoRpit,al  in  the 
parnchlal  bath  chair  free  et  alJ 
ebarsM." 


(For  As  the  World  Was:?) 

'  "Why  mourn  as  lost  the  loved, 
•  Whose  earthly  tasks  are  done,  I 
'When  faring  on  they  move 
Beneath  another  sun — 

Where  time  has  ceased  to  measure 

The  dust  of  earthly  years. 
And  heart-break,  toil,  or  pleasure 

As  passing  mist  appears. 

Still  ever  onward  yearning. 

In  strength  and  grace  to  grow. 
Developing  and  learning 

The  truth  we  long  to  know. 

For  out  beyond  repining. 

Steadfa-st — what  e'er  may  reign— 
The  light  of  life  is  shining 

■Where  love  meets  love  again. 

SARAH  HINDS  WILDER. 
Worcester. 

Information  about  that  remarkable 
woman,  the  Witch  of  Endor,  is  trickling 

j  in,  but  is  this  information  trustworthy? 
In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Rabbi  it 

j  is  stated  that  her  name  was  Zephaniah 
and  she  was  the  mother  of  Abner.  Now 
we  know  that  Abner's  father  was  Ner; 
we  have  always  associated  the  name  | 
Zephaniah  with  a  male;  but  Marion,  for 
example,  may  be  a  male  or  a  female. 
We  also  learn  that  the  witch,  whatever 
her  name,  was  greatly  disconcerted  be- 
cause Samuel  appeared,  in  answer  to 
her  invocation,  standing  upright  instead 
of  in  the  horizontal  position  which  she 
expected.  (Mighty  men  of  old  have,  at 
their  wish,  been  buried  standing;  seme 
were  on  horssback.) 

In  those  days,  and  in  more  receiit 
years,  necromancers  could  see  the  spirit 
but  not  hear  its  voice;  the  one  for  whom 
the  ghost  was  raised  heard  the  voice  but 
did  not  see  the  spirit;  bystanders,  if 
there  were  any,  neither  saw  nor  heard. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  beUeve  the 
opinion  of  some  commentators  who  re- 
gard the  story  in  I  Samuel  xxviii  as 
satirical;  as  a  good  joke  on  Saul  who, 
having  cut  off  those  who  had  familiar 
spirits  and  the  wizards  out  of  the  land 
sought  in  his  distress  the  accomplished 
Witch  of  Endor. 

At  any  rate,  she  was  hospitable  and 
a  good  provider,  for  after  Samuel  had 
gone  back  to  his  tomb  she  persuaded 
Saul,  who  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the 
dfiy.  nor  all  the  night,  to  sit  at  her 
table.  She  killed  for  him  a  fat  calf  and 
took  flour  and  kneaded  It  and  did  bake 
unleavened  bread. 


All  up  tot  Mr.  Gene  Tunney,  heavy- 
weight champion  and  Shakespearian 
scholar!  After  his  trial  of  manly  skill 
with  Mr.  Tom  Heeney  he  purposes  to 
leave  the  ring  that  he  may  be  able  to 
read  and  spend  his  time  "with  literary 
and  society  friends." 

How  different  the  behavior  of  famous 
pugilists  of  England  who  fought  With 
bare  fists.  "Gentleman"  Jackson,  to  be 
sure,  the  friend  of  Byron,  gave  boxmg 
lessons  to  gentlemen  and,  honored  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  now  enjoys  a 
handsome  monument  with  an  inscrip- 
'tlon  of  eloquent  eulogy;  but  the  majori- 
ty, after  retirement,  kept  a  "pub'  and, 
some  of  them,  were  their  own  best  cus- 
tomers, as  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly,  landlord 
of  the  Shining  Daisy  in  Dubhn,  "In 
February,  1820,"  writes  his  admiring 
biographer,  "having  drank  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  tumblers  of  punch 
at  one  sitting  (out  of  mere  bravado) 
and  swallowed  half  "a  bucket  of  cold 
water,  while  in  a  state  of  profuse  per- 
spiration, after  the  aforesaid  tumblers, 
he  burst  a  blood  vessel  and  departed 
thi.s  life  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age." 

Paddy  Ryan  we  remember  as  a 
gracious  dispenser  of  drinks  at  his  bar 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  during  the  late  '70s. 
John  Morrissey  was  a  state  senator  of 
New  York  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
before  he  died,  respected  by  all.  John 
L.  Sullivan— Mr.  Corbett— their  life  after 
retirement  is  familiar. 

In  these  degenerate  days  Mr.  Tunney 
could  not  play  the  landlord  even  if  he 
were  so  inclined.  We  doubt  if  'The 
Complete  Barkeeper's  Guide"  will  be 
found  among  his  carefully  selected 
books. 

The  choir  will  now  sing  verses  from 
A.  E.  Housraan's  "Last  Poems,"  verses 
appropriate  to  the  prevailing  weather  of 
the  last  week: 

The  rain,  it  streams  on  stone  and  hillock 

The  boot  clings  to  the  clay. 
Since  all  is  done  that's  due  and  right. 
Let's  home;  and  now,  my  lad,  goodnight. 

For  I  must  turn  away. 

Good  night,  my  lad,  for  nought's  eternal ; 

No  league  of  ours,  for  sure. 
Tomorrow  I  shall  miss  you  less. 
And  acre  of  heart  and  heaviness 
Are  things  that  time  should  cure. 

Over  the  hill  the  highway  marches, 

And  what's  beyond  is  wide: 
Oh,  soon  enough  will  pine  to  nought 
Remembrance  and  the  faithful  thought 

That  sits  the  grave  beside. 

The  skies  they  are  not  always  raining. 
Nor  gray  the  twelvemonth  through; 
And  X  shall  meet  good  days  and  mirth, 
And  range  the  lovely  lands  of  earth 
With  friends  no  worse  than  you. 

But  oh,  my  man.  the  house  is  fallen 

That  none  can  build  again; 
My  man,,  how  full  of  joy  and  woe 
Your  mother  bore  you  years  ago 

Tonight  to  lie  in  the  rain. 

THE  CHURCH  MILITANT 

Thefts  of  flowers  from  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Bournemouth,  have  resulted  in 
the  following  notice  being  placed  in  the 
parish  magazine: 

"Residents  whose  houses  overlook  the 
west  of  the  church  have  been  notified  of 
these  occurrences,  and  anyone  emerg- 
ing from  St.  Mary's  carrying  flowers  does 


P.  ham;,  mi  s.  d. 

(From  the  Boston  Review) 

Dartmouth  College  knows  a  good  man 
when  she  sees  him,  and  .she  does  not 
hesitate  to  make  him  one  of  her  own 
by  giving  him  an  honorary  degree. 
Moreover,  she  is  not  quite  as  conspic- 
uous for  .scattering  her  decorations 
among  "prospects"  of  great  wealth  as 
she  is  for  bestowing  them  upon  people 
who  merely  deserve  them.  When  on 
Tuesday  she  made  Philip  Hale  of  The 
Boston  Herald  a  "Mus.  D.,"  .she  glori- 
fied herself  while  honoring  him. 

There  is  a  firm  belief  in  the  musical 
and  newspaper  circles  of  this  city  that 
Philip  Hale  knows  more  about  music 
that  is  worth  knowing  than  any  other 
man  In  New  England,  and  grave  doubts 
are  entertained  that  his  ability  can  be 
matched  in  New  York  or  any  other 
city.  But  far  above  his  ability  to  write 
Intelligently  and  informatively  on  music 
is  his  ability  to  write  philosophically  and 
entertainingly  on  almost  any  subject 
of  permanent  Importance  or  temporary 
interest. 

Many  of  his  friends  believe  that  any 
man  of  fine  sensibilities  who  has  under- 
gone as  many  horrible  recitals  by  dread- 
ful impo-ssibillties  as  Hale  has  under- 
gone, and  han  repres.sed  his  feeling  as 
many  times,  after  .such  cruel  and  ex- 
treme punishment,  as  Hale  has  repressed 
his,  deserves  something  more  than  a 
degree.  He  deserves  at  least  an  Informal 
reception  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  chain  gang  of  journalism 
And  that,  probably,  in  Hale's  opinion, 
Wciuld  be  heinous  treatment. 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  LAST 
WEEK  CELEBRATED 

Final  Show  Before  Opening 
of  New  Theatre  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  Program 


'.vo  strolling  players,  and  she  grows  to 
be  beautiful  and  charming.  When  this 
comes  to  pass  the  paternal  love  show- 
ered on  her  by  Tito,  the  clown,  changes 
and  he  knows  the  pangs  of  a  lover  who 
feels  that  the  rlchnet^s  of  Slmonelte's 
youth  Is  not  for  him,  although  she  tells 
him  repeatedly  that  she  loves  him  de- 
votedly. 

Unknown  to  Tito,  a  young  count  had 
entered  fleetingly  into  the  life  of  the 
young  girl  and  had  exclaimed  that  she 
would  be  a  wonderful  woman. 

Years  pass.  The  .same  nobleman  who 
had  caught  sight  of  a  fair  child  and 
started  her  preening,  suffers  from  a 
nervous  di.sorder  and  goes  to  a  neuro- 
pathist to  stop  his  fits  of  laughing  while 
the  clown,  who  has  become  famoius, 
finds  that  he  cannot  slop  weeping  and 
the  two  meet  sympathetically  at  the  i 
doctor's  office  and  decide  to  help  each  i 
other. 

The  rest  of  the  film  follows  the  form- 
ula of  settling  the  girl  in  life  as  a 
future  countess  while  the  clown  goes  | 
mad  and  succeeds,  in  so  doing,  in  mak-  i 
ing  his  last  scenes  worthy  of  himself 
and  the  director.    Lon  Chaney  is  re- 
markable in  his  clown's  make-up  even  ; 
if  at  times  he  stoops  to  act  silly.  It 
might,  however,  have  been  mere  exu- 
berance of  spirits  which  made  him  hop 
from  the  floor  to  a  chair  and  pretend 
^  first  to  be  a  rooster,  then  a  swallow  and 
'  finally  a  monkey. 

Be  that  as  It  was  all  Intended,  his 
feat  of  riding  down  a  wire  which  is 
suspended  over  the  auditorium  of  a 
theatre,  on  his  head,  is  quite  enough  to 
keep  actor's  insurance  high  and  Mr. 
Chaney's  reputation  of  stopping  at 
nothing  for  his  art's  sake,  proved. 

Loretta  Young  is  a  pleasant  young 
person  and  does  well  by  her  first  big 
role.  It  is  not  her  fault  that  she  is 
made  to  vacillate  from  suitor  to  suitor, 
but,  it  is  Nils  Asther  as  the  young  count, 
'who  gives  the  most  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  the  cast.  He  is  at  first  heartily 
a  rogue  and  turns  into  a  quiescent 
knight,  pleading  uneflectedly  for  the 
hand  of  the  little  tight-rope  walker. 

The  clown  laughs,  but  the  scars  in- 
flicted by  this  cinema  are  not  so  deep 
as  to  make  one  uncomfortable  either 
from  excessive  pity  or  joy — which  will 
probably  please  and  satisfy  most. 

C.  M.  D. 


"Auld  Lang  Syne"  week  is  what  they 
have  termed  it  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this 
week,  where  the  final  vaudeville  pro- 
gram of  that  house  is  being  shown.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  bill  is  one  of  remi- 
niscence beginning  with  a  few  flashes 
of  old-time  moving  pictures,  reels  which 
were  first  shown  in  Boston  at  this  same 
theatre  in  1896.  Then  last  evening 
there  was  James  Thornton,  better 
known  perhaps  to  theatre-goers  of  a 
generation  ago,  who  acted  as  master  ot 
ceremonies.  John  Le  Clair,  the  oldest 
vaudeville  performer  on  the  stage  today, 
gave  a  juggling  exhibition  which  m 
point  of  acciiracy  and  especially  of 
Showmanship,  could  teach  inan^ 
younger  men  in  the  business  some 

things.   .---^ 

I  The  whole  impression  last  evening  in 
watching  the  old-time  acts  interfningled 
'"with  the  modern  ones  was  one  of  pe- 
culiar contradiction.  The  once-popular 
Irish  "wake"  stories  which  have  gone 
into'  discard  along  with  red-nosed  Ger- 
man comedians  and  be-monocled  Eng- 
lishmen were  given  full  play.  And, 
strange  to  say,  jokes  that  the  moths 
must  have  fed  on  for  years  were  brought 
out  and  chuckled  over  by  an  audience 
that  was  in  a  sympathetic  and  agreeable 
mood. 

Louis  Mann,  well-known  to  the 
legitimate  stage,  gave  a  few  bits  from 
some  of  his  succe.sses  and  Rae  Samuels, 
who  is  headlining  the  bill,  exerted  her- 
self in  her  usual  friendly  fashion  with 
songs. 

There  were  other  acts  of  mederate 
entertaining  value.  All  this  week  guest 
stars  from  the  legitimate  who  once 
played  on  the  boards  at  this  theatre  will 
visit  again  for  a  la.st  appearance,  be- 
fore the  final  closing  next  Saturday 
evening.  Among  the  artists  coming  on 
for  this  occasion  are:  George  M.  Cohan, 
Maggie  Cline,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  May 
Irwin,  Eddie  Leonard,  Fred  Stone,  Hap 
Ward  and  Weber  and  Fields.      M.  F. 

9T\TE  THEATRE  —  "Laugh.  Clown 
I.a^.^h  a  "reen"  drama  starring  Lon 
Chaney,  based  on  the  stage  Plav  of  '^e 
name  by  David  Belas<;n  and  Tom  Cnshll  C. 
directed  by  Herbert  Brenon.  The  cast  is . 
Titn.  Lon  Chaney:  Simon.  Bernard  Siegrel. 
Simoneita.  Loretta  Toung ;  Luigi,  Mis  as 
ther;  Diane.  Gwen  Lee. 

Unfortunately  Lon  Chaney  and  Her- 
bert Brenon  have  not  conceived  a 
laughing  clown  for  the  motion  picture 
who  can  go  down  in  history  and  hold 
his  own  with  Pagliacci  and  Gwynplaine. 
"Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh"  Is  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  play  and  not  an  in- 
spired one,  although  it  succeeds  in  being 
amusing  in  perhaps  a  way  that  the 
serious-minded  Mr.  Brenon  did  not  .'  .- 
tend. 

Here  one  finds  a  fertile  dramatic 
field.    A  waif  is  adopted  in  infancy  by 


KEITH     ALBEE-BOSTON     THEATRE  — 
Honor  Bound."  a  screen  drama  made  from 
II  an  ori^ina',  story  by  Jack  Bethea,  directed 
hv  Alfred  E.  Green  and  made  by  the  Fox 
Film   Company.     The   cast :   John  Ofletree. 
I  Georee    O'Brien:    Eyelyn    Mortimer,  Estelle 
Taylor:    Selma   Ritchie.   L'ila   Hyams;  Mr. 
Mortimer,  Tom  Santschl. 

I    This  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  preach- 
I  ment  against  the  hiring  of  convict  labor 
for  the  coal  mines  in  Alabama  but  it  ] 
is  rather  pleasant  to  know  that  a  con-  \ 
vict  can  put  aside  his  prison  uniform 
if  the  lady  whom  he  drives  so  desires 
and  spend  at  least  a  few  of  his  days 
on  pleasant  roads  with  a  good  car  at  i 
his  hand  and  a  fair  lady  throwing  her- 
self at  his  head. 

Jealousy  causes  the  change  in  these 
conditions  and  he  has  to  take  up  the 
pick  in  the  coal  mines  until  he  is  broken 
on  the  wheel  of  the  husband's  bad 
i  temper,  or  would  have  been,  if  it  had 
I  not  been  for  a  crazy  co-worker,  a  good 
I  fire,  two  girls  and  a  Governor. 
/    A  drama  of  this  kind  must  have  its 
'Uriah  Heep,  its  beatings  and  its  un- 
pleasant task-master,  but  the  camera  is 
good  to  it  in  the  mine  scenes;  the  men 
smudged   with   coal   dust   and  half- 
lighted  are  dramatic  figures;  the  don- 
key-drawn coal  wagon  seems  authentic. 

Estelle  Taylor  is  still  "The  Whip 
Woman"  and  in  spite  of  the  ability  of 
this  actress  in  emotional  roles,  she  is 
only  allowed  a  few  scenes  where  she  can 
disport  herself  with  glimpses  of  what 
she  could  do  if  fate  is  kind  to  her  in 
another  picture.  , 

Leila  Hyams  is  lovely  and  in  the  part 
of  the  nurse,  quite  over-shadows  others 
i  in  this  film  play.    George  O'Brien  has 

'^a  difficult  part  and  plays  It  without 
effort. 

SCOLLAT  SQUARE  OLTMPIA— "The  Era? 
Net."  Paramount  picture  starring  Georfe 
Bancroft. 

The  story  hoinges  on  the  underworld 
theme  but  this  time  it  attacks  the  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  the  men 
who  risk  their  lives  every  day  to  pro- 
tect society.  It  has  all  the  thrilhng 
qualities  which  made  "Underworld  ' 
such  a  tremendous  success  and  all  the 
tense'  drama  of  "The  Show  Down."  In 
addition  there  is  a  strain  of  pathos  and 
an  unusual  thread  of  romance.  Ban- 
croft is  excellent  in  his  characterization 
and  Evelyn  Brent  gives  a  fine  per- 
formance as  the  girl.  William  Powell  is 
his  usual  suave,  sinister  self. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON— "Don't  Marry," 
the  feature  of  the  film  program. 

"Don't  Marry"  concerns  itself  with 
the  romance  of  a  Back  Bay  girl.  This 
modern  miss,  portrayed  in  an  amusing 
manner  by  Lois  Moran,  is  forced  to  dis- 
guise herself  as  an  old-fashioned  girl  in 
order  to  gain  the  interest  of  the  man  of 
her  choice.  Her  adventures  in  carry- 
ing out  this  deception  provide  many 
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amusing  moments.  NeilTramiiion  piays 
the  leading  man.  Others  in  thr  ca-sti 
are  Henry  Kolker,  Claire  McDowCil  and  ^ 
Lydia  Dickson.  , 

On  the  same  program  is  A  Dog  ot 
the  Regiment."  in  v.hich  Rin  Dn  Tin 
displays  his  talents  in  a  story  of  the: 
v/orld  war.  Tom  Gallery  and  Dorothy 
Gulliver  play  the  two  leads  suppoited 
by  a  large  cast. 

TriFWi  0RPHKT1M— "Ramona."  from 
HH°>    Hnni    j"  s   novel   ol   the  same, 

luinie  with  Dnli.ies  Del  Rio. 

••Ramona"  is  a  tale  of  the  trials  and 
tr  bulations  of  the  mission  Indians  of 
farly  California.  The  story,  recogni?.ed 
an  American  classic,  is  filled  with 
'ove  interest  and  centres  around  the 
Ufautiful  maiden  who  is  in  love  with 
two  men.  one  the  Indian,  Alessa.idro, 
plavcd  bv  Walter  Baxter;  ti-.y  other, 
Felipe,  the  Spanish  Don,  portrayed  by 
Roland  Drew.  ,     ,  „  j 

Abbot  and  Bisland  lead  the  vaude- 
ille  program  with  a  smart  dance,  song 
and  comedy  revue  entitled  "The  Night 
Club."   

METROPOLIT.\N— "His  TiEer  Laiv"  -with 
\flolphc  Menioii  in  the  role  of  a  mysterimie 
..iahai!ii;ih.  is  the  st-reen  offerins  Evelyn 
lirciit  plavs  oiJOdsile  MeiLiou  anfl  the  photo- 
i  la.v  is  haferf  on  Alfred  . Sa\;oi,r  s  '  Stiper  of 
ihe  Gaiet.v."  The  revue  Oriental  Nisljt  . 
I  special  added  atlraelion  Borrah  Mine-Mlcn. 
1  Ihe  harmoiiiconiedian. 

'  WASHINGTON  STREET^  OLYMPtA— Col-  : 
leen  Moore  in  ■'Happiness  Ahead,     with  i.a- 

!  niund  Lowe  Personal  appearance  of  fjara 
Kimhall  Yonnp.  famous  Screen,  star,  -whose 
act  is  entitloii  "Words  and  Music. 

FENWAY— The  first  half  of  the  week! 
"Harold  Teen"  with  Mary  Bri.-.n  and  Arthnr; 
t.aUe  Also  "The  Little  Yellow  House"  with). 
OrvlUe  Caldwell  and  Martha  Sleeper  The( 
last  half  of  the  week  "Fools  for  Luck  '  withi 
Chester  Conklin  and  "The  Escape  with; 
Virginia  Valli.  i 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE — A  revival  of  "Grand- 
ma's Bov  "  with  Harold  Llovd.  and  Marion^ 
Davies  in  "The  Patsy."  Short  screen  features 
and  news  reels. 


LANCASTER  THEATRE— "The  Wreck  .. 
Ihe  Hesperus"  with  Sam  de  Grasse  and  Vii; 
cinia  Bradford,  and  "Quality  Street'  witW 
Marion  Davies.  Beirinnins'  tomorrow  and 
lasiini;-  through  Friday.  "Vamping:  Venus  1 
wilh  Charlie  Murray.  Thelma  Todd  andl 
Louise  Fazetida.  and  "Modern  Mothers'  with 
Helene  Chadwick  and  DoiiKlas  Fairhanks.  Jr. 

CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

Majestic— "Good  News,"  collegi- 
ate musical  comedy.  Fifteenth 
week. 

Copley— "He  Walked  in  Her 
Sleep,"   Norman  Cannon's  farce. 

Sixth  '^■eek. 


/ 


In  the  60's  an  article,  illustrated, 
about  Capt.  John  Smith  was  published 
in  a  magazine.  The  hero  was  shown  as 
a  captive  -(vith  a  spiked  iron  collar  about 
his  neck;  also  with  his  head  uncomfort- 
ably on  tlie  ground  and  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  standing  over  him  with  a 
huge  club  ready  to  hash  him,  while 
Pocahontas,  arms  ouUtretched  as  in  a 
melodrama,  rushes  forward.  This  sketch 
of  an  adventurous  life  was  the  delight 
of  our  boyliood.  We  read  the  story 
many  times,  not  knowing  that  Caiit. 
Srnith  had  been  accused  of  pulling  the 
long  bow  in  the  recital  of  his  exploits, 
dangers,  escapes  before  he  met  Poca-' 
hnntas  and  was  saved  by  her.  Indeed, 
.st,mc  doubting  Thomases  have  insisted 
that  the  rescue  by  the  maiden  is  a  leg- 
j  end.  For  there  are  men  in  these  days 
I  who  doubt  the  statements  of  even  the 
1  ancient  historians  and  gossips.  Thus  M. 
'  Paul  Moii-.i'l  in  the  French  medical  re- 
view Aesculape  has  analyzed  the  char- 
acter of  Mo^.salina  and  concluded  that 
all  the  !5torics  to  her  discredit  were  cir- 
culated by  .'Vgrippina:  in  spite  of  Taci- 
tus, Suetonius,  Juvenal.  Messalina  was 
only  "a  poor  little  woman  unsuitably 
married." 


ceeding  one      >  ;  -  '  '  ' 

P''^*^'ward  does  not  hesitate  to  intro- 
duce line.'^  from  other  poets,  as  m  the 
fhird  chapter:  "Of  Smith,  his  doiefull 
lUnemployment  and  his  Searching  for 
Work"  Smith  hears  that  the  Turk  Is 
about  to  raise  gehenna  (it  rhymes  agree- 
lably  with  Viennai  Hujigary. 
■•■Canioo!  Callay!  oh  frabjoas  day! 

He  chortled  in  his  glee. 
And  on  the  run  he  cocked  his  gun, 

And  drew  his  snickersnee. 

These  lines  have  a  footnote: 
'•His  instant  urge  to  Hash  his  steel 

Is  nroof  to  me  of  Christian  zeal. 
How  etee  should  Churchmen  go  to  work 

To  pro.selyte  the  heathen  Turk.' 
No  Moslem  s  good  until  he's  dead.  _ 

To  save  his  soul,  you  split  his  head. 

And  on  the  same  page  are  familiar 
lines  from  Goldsmith's  "Traveler,  de- 
scr^tive  of  Smith's  plodding  his  weary 
way  to  Vienna  where  he  heard  the  good 

"^The  fights  between  Smith  and  the 
Turkish  champions  are  described  after 
the  manner  of  reported  prize  fights  and 
football  matches.  Turkish  women  sit 
on  one  side,  not  desirable  m  Mr.  Ward  s 
eyes: 

"They  .seem  to  me  too  pudding-faced. 

And  they're  so  large  around  the  waist. 

Their  curves  all  seem  to  be  mi.splaced, 

Perhaps  because  they  are  encased 
I  In  such  a  lot  of  underclothes." 

The  Christian  women  were  pleasanter 

to  the  eye,  though;         ,  -  .  . 

"An  army  in  the  field's  denied 
'  Domestic  consolations. 

And  so  upon  the  Christians  side 

Are  no  female  relations. 

The  ladies  in  the  western  seats 

Arp  not  the  kind  one  often  meets 

At  quiet  .family  dinners. 

Nor  would  they  be  received  with  greet- 
ings 

i  At  well-conducted  prayer  meetings. 
;  In  fact,  I  would  be  much  surprised 

If  they  weren't  coldly  ostracized 
I  As  unrepentant  sinners." 

There  were  no  preliminary  bouts,  but 
Ithe  "dear  old  Stamboul  College^ yell" 

was  raised: 

i"Rah!  rah!  rah!  Ma-ho-met! 
I  Muezzin  and  minareti 
Islatn!  Islam!  Rah-hoo-ray! 
Istamboul!  Stam-boo-li-ay !" 

And  the  crowd  burst  into  the  college  i 
song,  "Old  Stamboul."    We  wish  there 
were  .space  for  the  words  in  which 
Americans  of  today  are  mentioned. 

Smith  is  sold  into  slavery  to  a  Turkish  t 
Bashaw  and  becomes  the  chauffeur  to  | 
the  Lady  Tragabigazanda.  '  She  fell 
madly  in  love  with  him;  Smith  found 
her  too  fat.  When  she  threw  her  arms 
about  him.  he  lost  control  of  the  wheel 
and  ditched  the  car.  He  was  fired^ 
Finally,  he  escaped  from  farm  hfe  and 
the  wearing  of 

"A  cotton  shirt  and  denim  pants. 
No  tongue  can  tell  how  much  he  loathes 
Those  simple  agricultural  clothes. 


Mr.  Ward  hud  not  brought  in  the  trial 
and  execution  of  two  "anarchists," 
suspected  of  killing,  and  "convicted  of 
being  radicals";  for  Mr.  Ward  is  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  the  facu?  In  the 
case  and  rhymes  without  knowledge  or 
reason. 


Was  this  magazine  to  which  we  have 
referred  Harper's  with  the  good  old 
cover?    We  cannot  .say,  but  Harper 
Bros,  are  the  publi-shers  of  "The  Saga  | 
of  Cap'n  John  Smith,"  written  by  Chris-  i 
\  topher  Ward  and  "adorned  with  sculp-  \ 
!  tures"  by  F.  C.  B.    The  title  page  is  in  j 
he  old  manner,  being  practically  a  table  ; 
of  contents.  The  Saga  is  in  three  books;  t 
In  Europe,  in  Virginia,  in  Boston.  jj 

Mr.  Ward  was  already  dear  to  us  by  |, 
reason  of  his  amusing  parodies  of  pop-  1 
ular  novels,  "best  sellers";  by  his  "Gen-  f 
tleman  into  Goose"  and  other  writings.  | 
including  two  novels.   His  parodies  may  > 
well  stand  nn  the  shelf  with  Thack-  j 
■ly's  burlesques  of  Disraeli.  Bulwer,  | 
ver,  Coope.-  and  others,  and  the  "Con-  : 
used  Novel.s.  '  by  Bret  Harte;  C.  H.  ; 
.  ebb's  "Litteth  Lank,"  a  burlesque  of  ( 
Griffith  Gaunt ";  the  burlesque  "Gnaw-  j 
>od  "   of   Becchev's    "Norwood."     Mr.  i 
ard  has  a  rollicking  humor,  a  lively  , 
iise  of  the  absurd,  and  a  pretty  wit. 
iiese  desirable  qualities  are  found  in 
.IP  "Saga  of  Cap'n  John  Smith,"  writ- 
-n  in  thp  mannpr  of  old  Charles  Cot- 
thp   "Aeneid,"  which 
I  ai  edition5_Lcach  sue-  1 


In  Virginia  he  struggled  with  the 
Salvage  names. 

"At  Wocomoke  did  Powhatan  ^ 
A  stately  pleasure  dance  decree. 
He  welcomed  Smith  with  ironical  cour- 
te.sv     As  the  club  was  raised,  Poca- 
hontas came  galloping  in.  Eng- 
lish riding  breeches  and  a  Stetson  hat 
her    lips   needed    some   renewing.  It 
iurned  out  that  Powhatan  was  an  Eng- 
ish  nobleman;   and  here  Mr.  Wa^ds 
humorous  fancy   runs   not.  Witness 
Powhatan's  songs,  "I  Am  an  English  _ 
man"  and  "The  Earl  of  Upper  Tooting^ 
Pocahontas,  knowing  .that  ^he  is  the 
riauahter  of  a  peer,  re.iects  Smith  s  si^it, 
but  her  father  has  a  plan  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  union.    Noblemen  should  be  in- 
vited to  this  country: 
"And  we  could  show  them  all  the  sights, 
Broadway  and  th'  electric  ligh^. 
The  Subway,  Mam  Street,  Ku  K-iux 
Klan,  , 
Rooks  in  Boston  under  ban. 
And  Hollywood,  Palm  Beach  and  Day- 

.  „.„s,-  onH  Reverend  Straton, 

^l^rhfse%Ss^fh|JuI^^^^^^ 
Bight  on  Top  of^All_Creation. 

smith  came  to  Boston  f «d  f  f/^^ 

.  arrested  for  a  "Red  by  our  Police 
1  man  Clancy, 


man  Clancy,  but  rescued  by  Alderman 
nf  'liauor.  easy  to  be 


ish  him  with  lots  of  'luiuor, 
had     And  some  of  it  is  not  so  bad 
smith  learns  the  ways  here 


of  boot- 

S^s^Vt«aT^t;iinoo^.The 

™^^:^?lf^^rl^!litSJ^°hlL^e^S 

l'?he\mXops,  Lawrences  and  Abbots, 
Channings,  Emersons  and  Cabots  _ 
But  they're  listed  in  'Who  Was  Who. 
Now:  "There's  Coogan  and  Dugan.  Mc- 

Googin  and  Rafferty, 
Cronin    McGlone,    and    Malone  and 

There'.°HaTan'and  Pagan.  McTague  and 

MoCafierty.  , 
Bogan    and    Hogan    and   Logue  and 

O'Ryan." 


An  illustrated  article,  "Civil  War  En-  , 
velopes,"  by  Catharine  S.  Oveson,  is 
published  in  the  June  number  of  An- 
tiques, that  Invaluable  magazine  lor 
maniacal  or  comparatively  tame  col- 
'  lectors  of  old  furniture,  pewter,  tapes- 
tries, rugs,  in  fact  everything  that  is 
,  old  or  purports  to  be;  a  magazine  that 
la  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

Miss  Oveson  says  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Historical    Society    owns  15 
large  albums  containing  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  of  these  envelopes  given 
'  to  the  .society  in  1908.  Until  she  made 
inquiries  in  1927  these    albums  had 
'  never  once  been  off  the  shelves. 
I    At  the  end  of  her  articles  Miss  Ove- 
!  son  asks  questions  suggested  by  some 
•  of  these  envelopes.  The  first  is:  "Why 
i  did  the  Confederates  call  the  Union  sol- 
'  diers    Mudsils'?"    (We  have  seen  the 
word  .spelled  with  two  "I's"  as  a  rule.) 

The  word  is  in  "Slang  and  Its  Ana- 
logues" defined  as  1.  (American)  a  low- 
born, ignorant,  contemptible  wretch. 
2.  (Obsolete  American)  A  Southerner; 
circa  1861-4.  ,  ^,  e. 

This  last  definition  is  probably  J.  S. 
Parmer's,  'whose  Dictionary  of  Ameri- 
canisms is  often  laughably  wrong,  but 
I  the  word  with  the  meaning  of  "igno- 
rant, contemptible  fellow  "  is  undoubted- 
ly of  Southern  origin.  A  mudsill  is  also 
the  lowest  beam  or  .sill  in  a  house,  barn, 
I  dam,  or  other  structure. 
I  We  doubt  if  northerners  were  in  the 
habit  of  callhig  southerners  "Mudsills." 
At  the  time  ot  the  civil  war,  for  we  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  departure  of  vol- 
unteers from  our  little  village,  the  word 
was  contemptuously  applied  by  south- 
erners to  men  of  the  North. 

Let  us  quote  from  the  complete  works 
of  Artemus  Ward,  who  visited  Rich- 
mond Va..  .soon  after  the  war.  He  went 
into  "a  eatin  house  and  encountered  a 
voitng  man  with  long  black  hair  and 
slender  frame.  He  didn't  wear  much 
clothes,  and  them  as  he  did  wear  looked 
onhealthv.  He  frowned  on  me.  and  sed, 
kinder  scornful,  'So,  Sir— you  oome  here 
to  taunt  us  in  our  hour  of  trouble,  do 

'No;  said  i;  1  cum- here  for  hashl' 

*  *<'Have  suthln  to  eat?"  I  pleasantly 

^"S^Tdpe'  and  onions!'  he  sed  furcely; 
then  he  added,  'I  eat  with  you.  but  I 
I  hate  you.  You're  a  low  lived  Yankee! 

"To  wliich  I  pleasantly  I'eplied,  How  i 
'  you  have  your  tripe?' 

"Plied,  Mudsill!  with  plenty  of  ham- 
fat'' 

"He  et  very  ravenus.  Poor  feller!  He 
i  had  lived  on  odds  and  ends  for  several 
!  days  eatin  crackers  that  had  bm  turned 
!  over'by  revelers  in  the  bread-tray  at  the 

I ''^Another  question  suggested  by  these 
envelopes:  "What  does,  'Where  is  Beau- 
regard' refer  to?"  In  the  issue  of  Vanity 
Fair  (the  most  brilliant  comic  weekly 
ever  published  in  this  country  )  of  May  , 
4  1861,  was  an  illustrated  article.  The  ', 
Whereabouts  of  Gen^  ^^^Tif^r^^^^x 
telegraph  to  Vanity  Fair-AfU-r  Manner 
of  Daily  Papers."  There  are  six  of  these 
!  dispatches.  Four  must  suffice. 

■  Havre  de  Grace,  April  26.  Gen. 
Beauregard  was  in  Richmond  at  23 
minutes  past  6  o'clock  yesterday  and 
will  attack  Washington  at  once. 

%h  ladelphia,  April  26.   We  learn  on 
undoubted  Authority  that  Gen  Beaure- 
i      gard  was  in  Alexandria  at  24  minutes 

past  six  yesterday,  rcconnoitenng^ 
j      ^  "Baltimore,  April  26.    Gen.  Beaure- 
gard was  in  Norfolk  at  25  m'^utes  past 
i      6  yesterday,  and  took  a  gm  cocktail 
with  several  of  the  F'pt  Families. 

"Philadelphia,  April  26  I  ™  on 
excellent  authority  that  Gen  Beaure 
pard  was  in  Charleston  at  22  ininutes 
pas?  6  yesterday  and  had  no  m  ention 
of  leaving.  He  was  repairing  Foit  Sum- 
ter The%eople  of  Bangor  Me  and  of 
Pane  Cod  Mass.,  report  that  Gen. 
ieauregard  has  lately  been  seen  prowl- 
ing around  those  places. 


FANTASIA  GERMANICA  \ 

a  s^o?y  when  they  can  show  a  phot^ 
^ra^Va  bent  railing  t^J^'^dtew 
hostile  torpedo  eft  tiie  wa^er  an  ^^^^ 

pedo  which  executed  a  nose  dive  uiiuc 

'"Thi^Teminds  me  of  the  day  on  which 
my  submarine  had  just  left  the  port  of 
Mont*  Corvino  in  the  neutral  country 
of  Andorra.  We  were  bound  for  the  Mr 
hor  of  San  Marino  and  had  ent<-red  the 

tpl-Niederlahnstein,  was  conducting  a 

charged  torpedoes.  Nothing  daunted, 
His  iercne  Highness  continued  the  pei- 
formance  of  "Der  Wienerwald  and  the 
inrnprines  were  so  much  affected  ey  tne 
^n^fc  of  the  Waltz  King  that  they  rose 
^om  the  water  bowed  to  each  oUier 
and  then  danced  away  harmlessly  ovei 

^Tl^^l  who  were  in  this  branch  ^ 

of  the' service  have  no  finer  trait  than 
absolute  frankness.  In  om  desire  to 
nlease  the  American  public  we  nave 
S  American  journalists  every  detail 
n,,r  pyneriences  and  where  the  facts 
"hi^e  ^em^e™!,  we  have  be.n  willing 
to  aid  in  the  making  of  a  good  feature 

^  "^^^  ."n^e 

-ilS6H«S^^NN&B. 


^y^ItTJn'de^ufnews,  almost  crowd- 
ine  Miss  Earhart  off  the  front  page! 
Younc  childish  Mary  Pickford  jumping 
Jff  the  train  shouting,  "I've  cut  off  my 

^The  recollection  comes  of  an  article 
describing  her  childhood,  and  speaking 
of  her  "Straight  light  brown  hair^' 

And  now,  when  nearly  40  she  has 
gofden  curls!  And  it  is  a  national  cal- 
amity for  her  to  losejhem.  iJ- 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  shaky  young  man,  tirged  pa  by 
thl  young  girl  back  of  him  slowly  en- 
tered the''  library.  He  tiptoed  on  the 
soft  rug  until  he  was  near  her  fathei 
who  wis  lounging  lazily  in  the  deep- 

'="^'Wen'V^l!"-How  are  you,  Bernard 
how's  everything,  old  chap?"  Mean- 
while crushing  the  young  inan  s  fingers 

'"f.^^^^'^seelifs  th-th-th-this  wa,j 
I  like  Eleanor  very  .m"f  h-  /"^  yoi 
know  I— I— I— think  it  would  be  rea 
fifce-vou  know.  sir.  I've  been  gomg 

with  her  for  about  five  years  . 

"Weli;  what  the  devil  do  you  w^nt 
a  pension?"  ELENARD. 

LET  US  NOW  PRAISE  FAMOUS  ME > 

(Pispateh  to  the  >>w  Tork  Time«) 

LINCOLN,  Neb.— Mrs   ,  age(3  81 

whose  father  fought  in'  the  revohitoon 
ary  war.  died  today.  She  war,  born  ii 
Erie  county,  N.  Y.  Her  father  waa  8 
wliea.*b«  w«  bora.   


1 


A  WARNING  I 

(For  As  the  World  W.-1K6)  \ 

Perhaps  there's  no  objection 

?o  this  fair  schoolgirl  complexion 

Bu?thrp^ttliron^--- 

SoVSt-r'  Korrid  public  , 


talks. 


Braves  Field 


As  the  World  Wags; 

A  large  sign  board  at 
t^lls  us  that  there^is^^^ 

and 
DANCING 
at  one  of  our  popul^j  hoteK    A  nove 
way  of  warning  us  that  there  are  saxo 
phones  in  the  orchesti-a.         E.  k.  a. 


Keith's,  Old  and  New 

The  closing  ^TiTr.  Keith's  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  Keith's,  but  the 
beginning  of  a  newer  Keiths,  better 
fitted  to  accommodate  the  public  to 
which  It  caters.    And  yet  ^  hailing 
the  new  Keith  Memorial  Theatre 
there  will  be  many  who  will  regard 
,  Ihe  passing  of  the  old  .^th  the  regre 
of  ft  family  preparing  to  leave  thel 
little  grove  in  which  it  had  its  picnic; 
for    a    more    pretentious  pleasure 

l^TeVsin.  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatr, 
'  is  no  ordinary  playhouse.  In  its  da 
t  was  considered  the  most  beautifti 
theatre  the  world  over.  Its  splendor 
luracted  sight-seers  from  every  Ian 
Even  its  engine  room  was  famous 
Boston  was  proud  in  its  possessior 
rfommonsaVg  in  those  days  wa; 

"Not  to  see  Keith's  is  not  to  kno 
Boston."  B.  P.  Keith  was  a  man 
v^ion  He  took  a  tawdry  and  di.' 
.  putable  form  of  entertainmei 
known  as  variety  and  transformed 
I  mto  clean  vaudeville;  the  stage  of  tl 
'speciaUst;  the  admiration  of  the  con 

"rnd^'this    famous    theatre  tl 
mother  house  of  American  vaudevil 
,  ^oses  its  doors  within  a  day  or  tv 
'  fust  a«  fittingly  as  it  opened  them  , 
karch  26,  1894,  thirty-four  years  aj 


RITUAL  IN  THE  SUBURBS 

(For  As  the  World  Waiil 

She  died— with  funeral,  flowers  and 
friends. 

"Wlio'U  take  the  children  now?  we 
said.  . 
That  answered,  there  the  story  ends: 
A  woman  lived  who  now  is  dead. 

The  storj'  has  been  told  so  much, 
The  plot  of  it  we  know  so  well 

We  do  not  bend  and  stare  and  clutch 
For   meanings   where  no  meanings 
dwell. 

But  we  accept  the  little  news 

With  proper  grief  and  proper  care, 
And  fill  the  vases  and  the  pews. 
And  turn  away  from  there. 
Ana  lurn    j^j^g^^^L  SCHACHT. 

Brookllne.  ^   ' 

No  government  thinks  It  is  in  keeping 
with  it,";  position  and  reputation  to  say 
a  simple  "Yes  '  or  "No"  to  anything.— 
Lord  Cecil. 


A  MURDER  OR  TWO 

Those  who  object  to  full  reports  of 
murder  trials  and  look  askew  at  novels 
m  which  the  mystery  is;  "Who  killed 
him  (or  her)?"  might  ponder  a  recent 
remark  of  Canon  Hannay.  "Even  stones 
with  twists,  and  murder  problems  wil-h 
clues  made  us  think  and  should  event- 
ually lead  us  to  think  about  senou.s 
problem.,  instead  of  tile  sentunental 
rubbish  spoihng  England's  life  today 

This  remark  did  not  go  unchallenged 
in  England.  Mr.  Edmund  B.  d'Auvergiie 
lor  example,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
declared  his  preference  for  love  stories 
and  other  novels  free  from  crime  be- 
cause they  picture  life  to  the  individual 
and  supply  the  lack  of  experience.  It 
fs  of  mofe  practical  importance  to  know 
how  to  handle  a  sweetheart  or  a  wite 
than  how  to  tackle  a  murderer. 

Mr.  d'Auvergne  also  objects  to  tne 
murder  story  because  it  turns  on  the 
death  of  somebody  "to  whom  you  have  , 
hardlv  been  introduced— generally  a, 
total  stranger,  and  a  singularly  uninter- 
esting one  at  that."  How  English!  How 
unper -class!  One  is  reminded  of  the 
"Bab  Ballad"  by  Gilbert  concerning  the 
going  down  of  the  Ballyshannon  off  the 
coast  of  Cariboo.  u-  +>ip 

Mis';  Muriel  Nelson  objects  to  the 
murder  story  because  its  PoP^l^nty  is 
largelv  due  to  this:  "for  its  compie- 
hensi^n,  no  education,  no  culture  and 
no  emotional  experience  f^^^fy  ^^'il^iJ^ 
needed."  The  answer  is  that  detective 
stories  in  which  a  murderer  is  hun  ed 
down  are  read  eaeerly  by  judges  of  high 
courts,  artists,  architects,  men  of  fine 
literary  taste,  chiefly  as  a  relaxation. 

Looking  at^  a  list  of  recent  publica- 
tions in  London  we  find  "The  Trial  of 

Patrick  Mahon,"  who  '^^■^'i"^^  ^i^^led 
tress  in  a  lonely  bungalow  and  invited 
a  girl  to  stay  with        'while  his  v  c- 
tlm's-  body  was  still  lymg  in  the  house 
unburied;   the  mysterious  murder  of 
Maria  Marten— whose  mother  learned  of 
the  crime  in  a  dream  nnt 
detection  of  the  murderer-the  famous 
Dlav  founded  on  this  murder  was  re- 
fenUv  revived  in  London;  "The  Peltzer 
Ca=c'"  "The  Trial  of  Harry  Thaw,  a 
case 'which  according  to  the  Observer 
revealed  "the  extraordinary  turPjtudc  of 
the  New  York  Smart  Set  and  the  help- 
lessness of  the  law  before  the  plea  of 
insanity";   "The  Trial  of  Prof.  John 
White    Webster,"    "whose  precautions 
against  suspicion  were  below  the  aver- 
aie  of  even  the  uneducated  criminal 
"The  Trial  of  Samuel  Herbert  Dougal. 
who  killed  the  woman  "who  surrendered 
her  fate  Into  his  hands  m  a  fashion 
sp  contrary  to  all  the  inferences  of  her 
type  and  situation."  "Sweeny  Todd,  the 
D^non  Barber  of  Fleet  Street -the 
play  was  also  revived  recently  at  the 
Elephant  Theatre  and  some  time  ago 
in  New  York.    These  books  are  pub- 
lished by  highly  respectable  f^ri"S. 
are  reviewed  in  leading   journals  of 

^"The^Sunday  Times  (London)  has 
given  much  space,  with  a  two-column 
display  head,  to  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Bea- 
trice Annie  Page,  charged  with  poison- 
ing her  husband.  T.-.,f„„ 
Do  not  the  readers  of  The  Boston 
Herald  take  lively  interest  in  Mr.  George 
Minot's  stories  of  famous  murders  ol 
years  gone  by? 

No  wonder  that  novels  In  wh  ch  the 
murder  baffles  detectives,  in  which  the 
murder  is  attended  with  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances, find  a  large  and  intelligent , 
body  ol  readers.  , 

'XADIES'  DAY"  IN  TEXAS 

(From  San  ADtonio  Express.)  i 

A  commotion  was  created  in  the  [ 
grandstand  in  the  seventh  inn  ng  when  | 
a  woman  hurled  a  pop  bottle  which  > 
struck  another  woman  on  the  headand 
called  the  police  to  the  scene,  with  Traf-  ; 
fic  Cop  Jack  Voight  taking  the  pop 
bottle  as  evidence.  It  was  Ladles'  day. 

AT  THE  BELL-IN-HAND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  auction  of  the  Bell-in-Hand  ef- 
fects revives  memories  of  that  ancient 


:  \sl,  TiJWn 
nllev  In 

liUii  v.h.:i>  iiu  1. 'f-*^  house, 
where  he  had  been  located,  was  de- 
stroyed by  one  of  the  city's  most  spec- 
tacular fires. 

The  old  Inn  sign  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  wood-carving,  a  hand  of  heroic 
size  holding  in  an  upright  position  a 
lame  bell.  It  bears  the  date  179&. 
though  what  connection  that  date  has 
with  the  inn,  or  with  Wilson,  Is  uncer- 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt,  too,  as 
to  the  date  when  the  sign  was  made. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Dow,  the  author  of  the  re- 
cently published  work  on  colon  al  arte 
and  crafts,  could  throw  some  light  on 
'^wSwas  an  original  His  announce 
ments  of  public  sales  remind  one  of  Prof. 
Hutchinson's  famous  lectures  at  the  old 
Austin  &  Stone's  Museum. 

The  slory  has  departed  from  the  old 
alley  once'termed  by  Rufus  Choate 
"ignominious,  but  convenient.  Joe 
Gridley's  downstairs  restaurant,  wheie  a 
coufse  dinner  could  he  had  for  a  quartei, 
is  long  since  clbsed.  The  Bell-in-Hand 
whose  mutton  pies  lost  '^othmg  of  then 
savor  even  though  the  story  of  Sweeney 
Todd,  the  Demon  Barber,  would  persist 

his  native  Nova  Scotia.        p^pminI  i 
Sic  transit.  GEJVUJNi. 


THE  WORST  EVER  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,,,  ! 

Cn^^  the  %Sctiye  purchaser 
"Certainly."  rephed  Mr.  C.  Bover, 
bleed  for  the^f^en^- ^ 

"r>i77v"  Tharword  recalls  the  le- 
cenf  dlcussion  in  England  of  Dante 

^"'^^^^n^'s  ^r'^'-dizzy""'  IS  seldom 
Tha^'a  man'f avors'lh J  public  through 

!^Vt"^n^!flf^l^dr^-t^ 

S^dlfy  T\^es  That  Ko^- 
Tettrs  use  of  "dizzy"  is  understandable. 
"My  wife's  hair  was  'dizzy  hair.'  Upon 
rare  occasions  it  was  so  high  ^  charged 
with  electricity  that  I  have  taken  h.,r 

into  a  darkened  '•o°>?^  „*°/^^Xd 
<;nai*ed  when  combed  and  brusnea. 
Wh«i  in  this  condition  it  was  just  hke 
Sun  burnfshed  gold.  The  effect  was 
so  Remarkable  that  had  Rossetti  have 
seen  it  he  would  have  brought  it  in- 
stinctively within  his  category. 

/ 


So 


BARGAIN  DAT 

(For  A3  the  World  WagrB) 

Rushing  shoppers,  puddle  hoppers^ 
Petted  darlings;  kitchen;  moppers, 
Yellow  backs  to  a  few  coppers. 

Worried  faces  flU  all  spaces. 

Many  ages,  many  races, 

Homely  ones;  and  the  Three  Graces. 

Phantoms  passing  like  a  dream, 
Unrealities  they  seem — 
Clouded  faces;  some  that  beam. 

Fat  folks  swaying  like  balloons, 
Intellectuals;  silly  loons, 

■  Young  girls  humming  jazzy  tunes. 

Why  do  they  pick  out  such  hats — 
Herina  tresses  stuffed  with  rats, 
,  Some  are  shifty,  sly  as  cats. 

Day  by  day  the  passing'  show 
Leaves  somewhere,  to  somewhere  go, 
That  is  all  you'll  ever  know. 

They  are  mad  for  fashion's  frills, 
Mad  for  beauty,  mad  for  thrills, 

■  Some  poor  husband  pays  their' bills, 

—JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


.ipers  ol  Hi 

K.vi-cmi:  f  iiiriKi,".';,  i::r.Hllsh  graVy  at  i',., 
best  and  thickest;  young  Mr.  Small- 
weed,  It  will  be  remembered,  ordering 
in  London  eating  hou.ses,  was  not  to  be 
imposed  on  by  Polly  or  any  other  wait- 
ress. 

"In  the  matter  of  gravy  he  was  ada- 
mant." 

English  heroines  In  novels  are  often 
represevited  as  hearty  feeders.  Even  the 
little  girls  and  young  ladies.  One  of  the 
latter,  described  by  Emma  Jane  Wor- 
boise,  after  an  early  breakfast,  feeling  a 
"gone"  sensation  by  11:30  A.  M.,  put 
down  "plum  cake  and  almond  cake,  a 
basket  of  ripe  strawberries,  with  plenty 
of  fine,  rich  cream;  cowslip  wine  and 
curds  and  whey  ad.  lib."  At  2  P.  M.  she 
had  a  devouring  appetite  for  luncheon. 
Two  hours  after  dinner  she  made  way 
with  "a  little  pile  of  delicious  sand- 
wiches, a  good  raised  pie  and  a  .substan- 
tial plum  cake;  also  there  was  a  loaf  and 
j  butter,  and  a  pot  of  apricot  jam,  hot 
;  coffee  and  cream."  It  was  of  her  that 
a  friend  remarked:  "You  look  pale,  child. 
Does  she  take  proper  exercise?" 

It  is  surprising  that  the  excellent 
Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.,  in  his  "Divine 
and  Moral  Songs  for  Children,"  did  not 
sing  a  warning  song  against  gluttony. 
There  are  verses  against  lying,  quarrel- 
ling, sc6fling,  calling  names,  swearing, 
evil  company,  pride  in  fine  clothes,  sleep- 
ing too  much,  but  we  find  nothing  about 
stuffing.  There  is  an  allusion  to  food  in 
the  fourth  verse  of  "The  Sluggard": 
/'I  made  him  a  visit,  still  hoping  to  find 
He  had  took  better  care  for  improving 
his  mind. 

He  told  me  his  dreams,  talk'd  of  eating 

and  drinking; 
But  he  scarce  reads  his  Bible,  and  never 

loves  tliinkmg." 

In  our  student  days  in  Berlin  break- 
fast for  natives  and  strangers  consisted 
of  coffee,  i.  e.,  chicory,  a  semmel  or  two 
(crisp  rolls,  not  half -bad,  as  the  English 
say  in  praising  highly) ,  and  an  egg  that, 
like  Hannibal,  had  crossed  the  Alps.  We 
read  that  today  the  Berliners  give  Sun- 
day breakfast  parties  and  so  doing  look 
toward  England,  serving  ham  and  eggs, 
steak,  tdSst,  fruit,  cheese,  coffee,  cigars. 
"The  wearing  of  pyjamas  on  the  part  of 
guests  and  host  and  hostess  is  believed 
to  be  not  entirely  English  in  origin,  and 
is  therefore  discouraged  save,  it  is  un- 
derstood, by  the  very  smart." 

Emma  Jane  Worboise's  young  lady 
ate  strawbenles  with  "plenty  of  fine, 
rich  cream."  There  are  some  who  re- 
gard this  as  a  barbarous  or  vulgar  prac- 
tice. The  perfect  epicure  in  England  or 
in  France  allowed  a  dripping  of  wme, 
but  some  preferred  the  berries  naked, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
strawberries  of  the  finest  flavor  were 
those  growing  wild.  j  *u 

In  our  younger  days  We  mashed  tne 
strawberaes  and  poured  on  real  cream, 
not  the  cream  that  comes  from  a  "sep- 
arator." Now  "mashing"  the  berries  is 
supposed  to  be  a  mark  of  one  badly 
brought  up.  unacquainted  with  tlie 
niceties  of'table  etiquette.  If  we  should 
breakfast  alone  at  a  country  inn  of  the  . 
eld  kind— there  are  some  stiU  to  .  be  i 
found— we  would  gaily  mash  the  berries 
1  crumb  a  doughnut  in  the  coffee,  and 
eat  at  least  one  piece  of  pie,  according 
'to  the  season.  . ,  , 

A  London  journahst  said  recently  that 
■strawberries  are  worth  eating  only  when 
they  come  direct  from  the  garden  bed. 
"As  to  strawberries  and  cream,  over 
which  so  many  grow  lyrical,  raspberries 
and  cream  are  a  finer  dish.  I  thmk  it 
is  a  case  of  the  eye  misleading  the  pal- 
ate in  this  matter." 

A  CAROL  OF  CALORIES 

(For  As  the  World  Waffs) 

I  cannot  wear  the  old  clothes 

I.  wore  one  year  ago — 
Before  this  extra  avoirdupois 

Had  irked  my  spirit  so; 
Today  stern  calories  control 

My  diet  and  my  fate — 
And  how  I  shun  the  things  I  lova 

And  seek  the  ones  I  hatel 


We  are  told  by  London  journalists 
that  King  George  likeS  simple  meals. 
Here  is  one,  an  ordinary  dinner  at 
Buckingham  Palac'e:  Soup,  grilled  sole, 
chicken  cutlets,  asparagus,  souffle  sur- 
prise. 

Is  it  a  surprise  when  the  souffle  is 
what  it  should  be? 

"Champagne  of  the  best  vintage  is  al- 
ways served  at  the  palace." 

How  excellent  an  example,  as  regards 
food,  the  King  sets  for  his  subjects!  But 
even  the  little  ones  heed  it  not.  Seek- 
jing  and  Saving,  the  Reformatory  and 
iRefuge  journal,  says  that  the  little  girls 
jat  a  children's  home  were  asked  what 
'dinner  they  would  like  best  on  a  festival 
occasion.  A  6-year-old  composed  this 
bill  of  fare:  Custard,  rhubarb,  goose, 
thick  gravy,  plum  pudding,  rabbit  pie, 
apple  pudding,  sausages.  Yorkshire  pud- 
din?;    .VI -.   potatoes.     "Thi^i-  •:■:■<-," 


^  ^      ,         .    ...  :i,-8  Lltter-7 
aires  (Paris/  is  the  announcement  of 
Pau?  DotUn's  "W.  Bomers  et  Maugham 

et  ses  Romans."   ^  

SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING 

Ar  the  Worid  Wag.";:  -„u,,rpd 

In  a  department  store  in  cultured 
Boston  the  ht^^aiT  censor  has  over- 
looked the  notice  above  a  counter  in 
the  book  department: 

Knowledge  is  King. 

Read  Evoluton  Explaind. 

Facts  and  Modern  Science^ 


'NO  OTHER  WOMAN' 
AT  METROPOLITAN 


I  cannot  eat  the  old  eats — 

The  marshmallow  sundae; 
The  luscious  pastries  and  eclairs — 

Such  bliss  is  not  for  me; 
Reducing  one's  displacement  proves 

A  task  that  never  flags — 
If  one  would  keep  the  old  waistline 

And  wear  the  old  glad  rags. 

Farewell — cream  puffs  and  mocha  tarts! 

So  fattening— but  so  good! 
X  cannot  eat  the  old  stuff — 

But — how  I  wish  I  could! 

LAURA  SIMMONS. 

THE  LATEST  CANDIDATES 

F.  M.  C.  has  proposed  for  member- 
ship in  our  Hall  of  Fame  Mr.  Stanley 
J.  Risk,  Insurance  agent  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  also  Mr.  Risk's  brother,  a  physi- 
cian. 

Marie  proposes  Mr.  Stream  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Bait  Co. 
Mr.  Morray's  candidate  is  Mr.  B.  G. 

Sparks,  an  plec'iioian  of  Wakefield, 
N.  H, 


Dolores  Del  Rio  in  Drama 
Directed  by  Tellegen 


"No  Other  Woman,"  a  film  drama 
starring  Dolores  de  Rio,  story  by  Polan 
Banks,  directed  by  Lou  Tellegen,  made 
by  the  Fox  Film  Company,  is  presented 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the 
following  cast:  Carmelita  Desano, 
Dolores  de  Rio;  Maurice,  Don  Alvara- 
do;  Albert,  Ben  Bard;  Mafalda,  Paul- 
ette  Duval;  Carmelita's  aunt,  Rosita 
Marstini. 

More  actors  should  turn  directors  if 
the  present  film  is  a  sample  of  what 
years  behind  the  footlights  and  under 
the  kliegs  can  do  for  one  in  schooling 
for  dramatic  situations.  This  is  Lou 
Tellegen's  first  screen  production.  It 
has  its  faults,  to  be  sure,  but  the  film 
is  treated  in  an  interesting  mannfer, 
the  action  is  natural  and  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  details  and  Dolores  del 
Rio. 

The  author  makes  use  of  the  eternal 
triangle  in  his  .story  but  he  freshens 
and  envigorates  the  old  theme  until  it, 
at  least,  looks  new.  The  action  is,  at 
time.?,  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  lazy, 
but  it  is  becoming  to  Miss  del  Rio  to 
act  like  a  full-grown  woman  for  a 
change.  Her  hoydenish  shoulders  and 
lambs  are  snugly  tucked  into  lovely 
and  becoming  gowns  and  her  vibrant 
personality  is  carefully  stilled  into  cor- 
j  rect  form. 

Fashionable  France  is  used  for  a 
background.  The  hero  and  heroine  are 
visiting  Cubans.  There  is  the  beach  at 
Biarritz,  large  and  ornate  apartments, 
the  Paris  Cafe  and  even  a  race  course 
to  add  interest. 

Ben  Bard  makes  the  cheating,  thiev- 
ing, murdering  gentleman  of  the  cast 
creditable,  which  is  a  feat  that  might 
have  discouraged  many.    The  part  is 
sinister  to  a  degree  which  verges  on  the 
ordinary  "movie"  villain — and  yet  it ' 
does  not  in  Ben  Bard's  hands.  Albert 
i.?,  emphatically,  no  Don  Quixote.   The  i 
girl  with  the  disagreeable  part  does  not 
fare  so  well.    The  motion  picture  does  ' 
not  take  the  flaunting  of  head  and 
arms  seriously  unless  there  is  tempera- 
ment behhid   it.   carefully  calculated 
though  it  may  be. 

Don  Alvarado  looks  and  acts  like  the 
new  Paramount  juvenile,  "Buddy" 
Rogers,  in  this  picture,  but  he  has  more 
character,  more  refinement  and  less  an- 
noying exuberance  of  spirits. 

■With  less  weight  and  fewer  scenes 
like  the  dramatic  finish  where  the  fair 
Dolores  has  been  shot,  looks  beautiful 
and  says,  presumably  in  Spanish  ,"Don't 
worry — I  am  going  to  live — for  you," 
this  picture  might  be  taken  seriously 
in  the  intelligence  test  for  good  little 
films. 

The  revue  this  week  is  "Ocean  Blues." 
staged  by  R.  H.  Burnside,  who  for  many 
years  was  responsible  for  the  elaborate 
spectacles  at  the  Hippodrome  in  New 
York  city,  when  that  theatre  undertook 
to  have  the  biggest  show  on  the  biggest 
stage  in  the  world.  Mr.  Burnside's  tal- 
ent is  in  evidence  in  this  revue.  Who 
else  would  have  bothered  to  have  waves 
by  the  side  of  his  boat  and  few  would 
expect  so  much  and  get  so  much  from 
his  dancers.  Arthur  Martel  has  re- 
turned to  the  organ  and  the  Hope 
"Indian  Love  Lyrics,"  sobbed  by  most 
of  the  village  sopranos,  have  been  put 
on  the  screen  and  are  accompanied  by 
the  orchestra.  C.  M.  D. 


ELECTRA 


By  RENA  « 

Jn  the  park  »t  Providence  a  Greek 
temple  rises,  \»toite  and  serene,  set  In  ' 
a  green  amphitheatre.  Through  its 
majestic  pillaw  sparkle  the  bright 
waters  of  a  lak*.  In  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence lives  a  lady  eager  to  provide 
art .  with  a  cai?ital  A  to  the  people. 
They  had  heand  and  presumably  en- 
joyed symphony  orchestras,  they  had 
thrilled  to  Stravinsky  and- Strau.ss.  The 
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marble  t«mpi^  lying  unusea,  sug- 
gested to  their  patronne  a  deeper  ex- 
cursion into  culture.  They  should  hear- 
Margaret  Anglli»  in  "Electra."  The  pro-^ 
'.etariat  of  Providence  should  know  itsi 
Sophocles.  ! 

Miss  Anglin.  flaying  In  "Diplomacy,"  i 
gathered  togetl^r  as  many  veterans  of; 
her  former  "i;lectras"  as  she  could 
assemble,  impressed  a  horde  of  elec- 
tricians, carpenters,  painters,  workmen 
nf  all  kinds  and  varieties,  and  de.scended 
.1  the  quiet  jlell  in  Roger  Williams 
?n-k.    From  Waturday  until  Tuesday 
•  he  strangest  scenes  of  bustle  and  chaos 
raged  about  th«  Greek  temple.  Great 
electric  cables  were  laid  from  the  main 
road  several  city  blocks  distant,  and, 
ights  adjusted  to  play  on  the  marble 
columns.    Th«n  came  a  transforma- 
r,on  of  the  temple  itseU  into  the  pal-  , 
ace  ot  Agamftmnon,  j 
XHE  PROPS 
Marble  wini;s  arose,  amid  sweating 
,  and  cursing,  on  each  side.   Across  the 
j  back  a  gilded  drop  hid  the  waters  of 
!  the  lake.    Workmen  on  ladders  indus- 
triously shadtvjved  the  gold  with  gray, 
or  etched  in  Uilllant  blues  and  greens 
t  he  skulls  of  eacred  bulls  on  the  great 
central  doors  ni  the  palace.   Two  enor- 
mous statues,  30  feet  high,  brought 
from  the  Meiropolitan  Opera  House, 
were  fast  turning  from  stone  to  marble 
i  under  the  brushes  of  overalled  scenic 

'^'^On^the  left,  not  yet  entirely  hidden 
'  by  an  improvised  grove  already  begin- 
ning to  wilt  iinder  the  hot  sun,  toiled  ; 
ihe  musicians,  over  and  over,  one  strain 
of  music,  stra.«ge  music,  strange  musi- 
cians, under  tjie  weary  baton  of  a  tau 
despairing  young  conductor.  Macklin 
j  Marrow,  back  from  a  year  as  assistant 
!  conductor  of  ehe  Vienna  Opera  House 
i  gave  up  Salzburg- to  do  the  mQsic  for, 
i  Miss  Anglin.    Sunburned,    dark  hair; 
I  tossed,  shirt  wilted  and  a  dejected  b  ack- 
necktie  trailing  from  his  open  collar,! 
'  he  pleaded  with  his  musicians,  or  called 
one  aside,  or  ran  up  the  steps  of  the, 
i  palace  to  arrange  his  cues_  with  the 
technical  director,  a  blond  imperturb- 
able individual  in  golf  clothes. 
JUNIORS  AM>  JUNIOR  LEAGUERS 
i    On  the  rows  of  benches  forming  a 
semicircle  on  the  hillside,  sprawled  an 
interesting  and  variable  assemblage  of; 
1  onlookers.  There  were  the  actors,  wait-| 
i  ing  all  day  for  their  share  in  the  re-i 
:  hearsal.    IVIr.  Mellish,  the  foster -fatheri 
I  of  Orestes,  a  player  of  the  old  school 
I  leaned  in  dignity  on  his  cane,  preserv-| 
ing  imder  the  hottest  sun  his  stiff  cph 
I  lar.    Mothers  sat  here  and  there  witn| 
i  embroidery  and  babies  in  all  stages^ 
those  that  sat  smeared  with  wet  graham^ 
I  crackers  in  wteker  carriages,  and  those^ 
that  crawled  and  were  frequently  to  d\ 
not  to  put  that  in  their  mouths.  Old^ 
ladies  with  nothing  to  do,  painters  sit-, 
ting  in  the  audience  to  admire  the  wood- 
en bench  they  had  just  transmuted  to 
marble,  or  the  throne  to  gold.  Elec- 
tricians, up  until  4  the  night  before^ 
snatching  a  cigarette  before  their  fresh 
struggle  with  the  lighting.  Mounted 
policemen  and  taxi  drivers,  and  young 
married  women  of  the  Junior  League 
I  with  hampers  of  coffee  and  ginger  ale 
carefully  set  cut  for  the  company  by  i 
William,  the  chauffeur.    The  ubiquit- i 
ous  ragged  small  boys  that  spi^ng  from 
the  ground  at  any  event,  snuffled  and 
yelled  and  fought. 

Before  the  temple  sat  Miss  Anglin, 
dressed  in  tlie  simplest  wash  dress  of 
tan  pongee,  •with  a  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat  of  no  style  or  era  on  her  short 
bronze  hair,  her  figure  matronly,  her  face 
keen  and  perspiring.    An  actress  with- 
out coquetry,  her  whole  mmd  was  bent 
on  the  production.    Her  gray  eyes  saw 
i  e-erytliing,  she  made  corrections  with 
humor   and   understanding,    she  en- 
couraged and  praised.  The  golden  doors 
of  the  palace  swung  open  and  Clytem- 
nestra's  attendants  passed  rhythmically 
down  the  steps  to  the  odd  music  of, 
William  Furst.  "That  girl  on  the  right  ; 
hold  up  your  urn,  you  know  it  is  full; 
of  oil,  vou're  spilling  it.    Over,  please, 
1      Mr.    Marrow."     Again    the  maidens 
swayed  down  the  steps.    This  time  iti 
was  di  covered  that  the  girl  on  the  left 
wore    -ry  high  heels.    In  sandals  snei 
would       short,  and  for  the  sake  of 
bymme<iy  she  should  have  the  centre 
position.  ^  _f 

New  strains  of  music.  The  chorus  of 
Argive  women  entered  from  the  leu- 
hand  grove,  in  costume  these,  ready  for 
newspaper  rlhotographers.  Tanagra 
figures  in  saffron  and  burnt  orange  ana 
biscuit  shades,  led  by  a  tall,  dark  goddess 
of  a  girl  with  a  staff  of  gold  leaves,  they 
\  wove  their  pattern  across  the  stage 
\  swayed  and  hesitated,  clapped  theur 


hands  above  their  heads,  practising' 
proces.sicn  'o  the  altar  of  the  goddes.-^. 
The  advance  came  to  a  sudden  fluttering  { 
stop  as  the  music  brol^e  abruptly  off. 
The  conductor  had  found  somethlns 
very  wrong.    Over  again,  the  Argive  i 
women  came  in  from  among  the  trees. 


]  "Aren't  they  lovely?"  said  Miss  Ang- 
lin. "They  can't  go  wrong  in  those 
beautiful  clothes.  See  the  two  sitting 
on  the  grass,  they're  beautiful.  The  cos- 1 
tumes  are  kept  tied  in  knots  to  glvi 
them  that  plastic  quality.  If  we  could 
only  wear  them  today,  to  cover  all  our 
bad  points!" 

The  music  stopped  again.  Mr.  Mar- 
row dropped  in  despair. 

"Will  you  haA'e  some  coffee,  or  a 
1  pistol?"  called  Miss  Anglin. 
]    Consternation  among  the  scene  hands, 
The  palace  wall  proved  to  be  too  low  by 
10  feet.  The  head  electrician  wondered 
whether  he  could  possibly  change  the 
lighting  which  last  night  had  killed  the 
color  values  of  the  costumes  and  the 
sacrificial  fruits  and  flowers  on  the  altar, 
Orestes  and  Aegisthus,  in  gray  felt  l^ats 
and  sack  suits,  practised  their  duel  on 
the  palace  steps.     Soundlessly,  with 
j  flowing  beautiful  gestures,  they  fenced 
for  their  lives,  Orestes  with  a  pipe  in 
I  his  mouth,  Aegisthus  wearing  his  eye- 
,  glass  on  a  black  ribbon^ 


\ 


,  EVERYBODY  THERE 

On  Tuesday  night,  as  the  audience 
rustled  in,  the  palace  of  Agamemnon 
lay  calm  and  beautiful.  Groves  of  young 
trees  hid  the  base  of  Its  wings.  Mr. 
I  Marrow,  though  now  in  evening  clothes, 
I  was  invisible.  The  marble  pillars  rose 
1  in  a  clear  light,  clean  and  noble.  The 
I  society  of  Providence,  its  burghers  and  | 
I  clerks,  visitors  from  other  cities,  were 
'  certainly  there.  The  proletariat  may  j 
I  iiave  been  the  dark  shapes  that  crowned 
;  the  top  of  the  hill,  too  far  away  to  hear. 

Before  the  palace  of  Agamemnon, 
;  "Electra"  unrolled  with  a  great  sweep. 
:  It  caught  the  audience  in  its  surge.  The 
j  tran.slation  of  Edward  Hayes  Plumptre 
I  certainly  sounded  awkward  and  stilted 
at  times,  the  medium  was  unaccustomed, 
the  action  of  the  play  sprang  from  a 
civilization  alien  and  primitive,  but  a 
tragedy  so  intense  and  so  real,  so  beau- 
tifully expressed,  held  a  breathless  qual- 
ity.  The  play  had  no  time.   The  audi- 
ence might  have  been  the  first  audience, 
in  place  of  the  Greeks  at  Mycenae  more 
than  2000  years  ago. 

Miss  AngUn,  in  her  black  robes, 
among  the  fluttering  Argive  women 
whose  cries  and  gestures  pointed  the 
simple  action  of  the  play,  was  the  young' 
Electra  waiting  through  lonely  wretched! 
years  for  her  brother  Orestes  to  return; 
to  Argos  and  execute  the  vengeance 
ordered  by  the  gods  on  their  mother 
and  her  lover  Aegisthus.  Antoinette 
Perry,  in  her  gorgeous  robes  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  her  brilliant  crown,  had  the 
flaunting  evil  and  power  of  Clytemnes- 
tra  in  her  voice  and  full  gestures.  Kath-j 
erine  Proctor,  as  the  sister  of  less  heroic  j 
mold  than  Electra,  willing  to  compro-1 
mise  with  their  aunt-mother  and  uncle-  j 
father,  timorous,  weak,  made  a  foil  for 
the  grandeur,  the  great  waves  of  Miss 
Anglin's  voice. 

FINE  PICTURE 
Always,  whatever  the  action,  the  stage 
presented  a  beautiful  picture.  The  Ar- 
give women,  the  palace  attendants 
with  their  bare  bodies,  glistening  fillets, 
their  spears  or  flaming  torches,  the  at- 
tendants of  Clytemnestra  in  brilliant, 
greens  and  purples  and  blues,  the  jades 
and  cerises  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  on 
the  altar — the  grouping  and  coloring 
during  the  whole  performance  was  like 
an  immense  canvas. 

As  the  play  ended  with  Electra's 
shriek  of  triumph  at  the  murder  of 
Aegisthus,  you  slowly  returned  through 
many  centuries  from  a  strange  countr.v. 
Miss  Anglin  chose  the  Sophocles  "Elec- 
tra" for  its  pictorial  quality,  its  visuaJ 
effectiveness,  but  the  tragedy  is  far 
from  us  in  mood.  To  go  back  to  a  time 
when  a  son  received  from  an  oracle  a 
command  to  murder  his  mother,  and 
carried  it  out  unquestioningly,  almost 
exultingly,  helpless  in  the  hands  of  ths 
gods,  is  to  bring  our  introspective  westn 
em  minds  up  short  aaginst  the  sim- 
plicity  and  the  occidental  quality  of 
the  Greeks.  Euripides  would  have  been 
more  in  tune  with  our  civilization.  His 
Orestes,  still  obedient  to  the  gods,  tor- 
tured, questioning,  suffering,  cries,  lik» 
Hamlet,  "Stay!  How  if  some  foul  fienij 
of  hell,  hid  in  God's  likeness,  spake  that 
oracle?" 

But  Euripides'  "Electra,"  set  in  "a 
hut  on  a  wild  mountain  side,"  woultf 
have  stolen  from  our  eyes  the  beauty  of 
a  great  king's  palace,  and,  once  ac- 
climated, the  direct  objective  thought  of 
Sophocles,  its  calm,  fell  with  peace  on 
our  twisting  modern  minds.  We  went 
home  feeling  that  it  must  have  been 
rather  pleasant  to  have  every  major  de- 
cision in  life  decreed  by  a  god,  without 
that  bothefsome  element  of  free  will. 
Also,  to  live  in  a  country  where  you 
had  time  to.  pour  out  your  sorrows  oi 
your  hates,  if  you  had  them,  in  flve- 
minute  p)eriods,  without  the  abrupt  con- 
versational inteiTuptions  of  192S,  and 
with  every  one  passionately  interested 
and  ejaculating  "Woe!"  and  "Horror!" 
to  the  very  end. 


Little,  Brown  &  Company  have  published:  "Theatre:  Essays  on  the  Arts 
of  the  Theatre."  It  is  edited  by  Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs.  The  handsome  volume 
ot  341  large  pages  contains  many  illustrations  and  a  full  index.  The  sections 
treat  of  The  Actor,  The  Playwright  and  the  Drama,  The  Director,  Scene 
Design  costumes.  The  Dances,  Architecture,  Few  Paths  and  Byways. 

These  sections  are  sub-divided.  Thus  in  "The  Actor,"  after  an  intro- 
duction, are  these  essays:  "The  First  Lesson  in  Acting."  by  Richard  Bole- 
slavsky  "The  Painted  Actor,"  by  Ashley  Dukes;  "Sources  in  Art,  by  Stark 
Young-'  "The  Lineage  of  Speech,"  by  Windsor  P.  Daggett.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to' this  section  the  editor  remarks  that  little  has  been  written  about  the 
art  of  acting.  She  mentions  G.  H.  Lewes,  Talma,  Coquelin,  writers  o  an 
earlier  date;  Stanislavsky,  Copeau,  Stark  Young.  Surely  something  at  leas, 
might  be  learned  from  Gautier.  Sarcey.  Lemaitre,  Got,  Brisson,  Antoine,  not 
to  mention  other  Frenchmen  and  from  the  critical  articles  of  Shaw,  Archer, 
Dutton,  cook,  Wakely,  and  in  recent  memoirs  of  American  actors  there  are 
many  shrewd  comments  on  their  art.  „  , 

*Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  sections  are  that  excellent  critic, 
Ivor  Brown,  Kenneth  Macgowan,  Ruth  St.  Denis.  Andre  Levinson,  D.  H. 
Lawrence  ("The  Dance  of  the  Sprouting  Corn").  George  P.  Baker.  Alaine 
Locke  ("The  Negro  and  the  American  Theatre").  Messrs.  Bourdes,  Brooks, 
Cheney  Bragdon.  J.  M.  Brown,  Head,  Pichel,  Mumford,  Locke.  Kreymborg 
Uranev,  Rosamond  Gilder.  Edith  Hamilton,  Mary  Gavin,  Aline  Bernstein. 


in  the  introduction  Mrs.  Isaacs  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  theatre 
m  America.  She  believes  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  alive,  more  alive  than 
the  theatre  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  growing  from  Broadway  to 
Grand  street,  from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara; 
from  professional  playhouses  into  little  theatres  and  universities,  into  farm- 
lands and  mountains,  "deep  into  the  commonplace  of  our  own  lives  and  up 
into  its  fantasy,"  then  back  to  Broadway  enriched  with  new  material.  Sue  also 
believes  that  the  art  of  the  American  theatre  of  this  century  may,  before 
it  is  done,  take  its  place  among  the  theatres  of.  the  world  s  great  days.  She 
reviews  the  early  years  and  the  constant  growth;  she  speaks  of  audiences. 

"The  real  lover  of  the  theatre,  the  man  who  has  searched  out  its  mys- 
teries no  matter  how  many  disappointments  he  has  had,  is  always  hopeful 
before  a  rising  curtain.  .  He  may  have  his  preferences  and  his  prejudices,  but 
he  has  no  sweeping  convictions  about  the  superiority  of  one  form  of  play- 
irit^g  o?  one  style  of  acting  over  another.  He  does  not  hunger  to  annl- 
Sae  realism  for  .poetry,,  or  expressionism  for  either.  He  does  not  thmk 
Sat  al  the  good  acting's  in  vaudeville,  or  in  the  Comedie  Franca.se  or  on 
Broadway  He  does  not  think  that  the  theatre  is  good  or  bad  becau.se  it 
K  or  has  not  a  proscenium  arch.  He  thinks  burlesque  may  be  as  much 
Satre  material  a.s  tragedy  and  he  knows  Aat  a  great  play  never  dies.  Noth- 
imr  thflt  is  eood  theatre  is  alien  to  him. 

ihis  s  all  true,  but  how  many  lovers  of  the  theatre,  as  they  are  thus 
described  are  to  be  found  in  the  audiences  of  New  York  or  Boston  As  re- 
Srds  the  character  of  this  book  of  which  she  is  editor,  she  says:  "It  would 
5e  an  obvious  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  such  a  selection  from  a  .score 
m  nSs  and  penV  as  are  unified  here  can  make  any  claim  to  forming  a  | 
Jew  theatre  aesthetic.  But  together  they  seem  to  us  to  make  the  best^p- ! 
proach  yet.  made  to  a  formulation  of  the  American  theatre  idea. 

A  book  of  this  nsiture  might  be  discussed  in  half  an  hour  after  the  man- 
ner of  Arthur  Pendennis,  who  felt  himself  competent  to  review  the  mos 
JoTuminous  encyclopaedia  in  that  time,  but  many  of  the  essays  m  "Theatre 
would  call  for  a  careful  review.  For  example,  there  is  Mr.  Levinsons  en- 
ThusiasUc  article  "The  Negro  Dance  Under  European  Eyes,"  with  its  eulogy 
2  jShin  Baker,  "an  extraordinary  creature  of  simian  suppleness-a  sinu- 
fus  S  that  ensla;es  and  incites  mankind.  Thanks  to  her  carnal  magn.fl- 
Jcnce  and  her  impulsive  vehemence,  her  unashamed  exhibition  comes  clo.se 
S  patho  '"  one  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Stark  Young's  ideas  on  he  wcarin. 
of  costume-  from  Mr.  Macgowan's  study  of  scenery;  from  Mr.  r*?setts 
— tT;n  English  as  it  is  spoken  ^^^^  ^^f^'jf  J  ' 

"universal  standard  of  English  of  Chaucerian  descent.    And  theie  aie  manj 
other  articles  to  which  due  attention  should  be  paid. 

"Theatre  -  is  a  valuable,  one  might  say  indispensable  contribution  to  the 
increinfof  knowledge  about  the  present  condition  of  the  stage  in  thi 
rntry  a'nS  the  purposes  of  those  working  artistically  for  the  welfare  ot 
the  drama.  .  ..   

Little  Brown  &  Company  are  th^  publishers  ot  "Four  Plays:  The 
uuie,  A  Himdrpd  Years  Old  Fortunato,  The  Lady  from 

There  is  a  fountam  in  Seville  in  ^he-J  honor^  The  oac  ^^^^ 
bench  bears  the  names  of  chosen  plays,  ^"J.  ^f"' ^^d  read.'  The 
plays  themselves.  "You  may  "^^^^e  your  own  ^ho.ce^s  t  here,  and  _^ 

s/r„s,r  r/.r  ?rr  ,';s.r."~s  u,. . ....  »■ 

i  '"?"lS'L''thTSS'e.  "We  h.ve  beco»,e.  perhaps  (some  ot  u»).  , 
AS  IS  said  in  the  preiace.      v  c  noses  at 

I  httle  artistically  -If-conscious  and  ^^^^^^^^s  klnd  is  somewhat  out  of 
the  simple  thing.   .   .   •   As  their  P  f    ;     .^gtic  values;  and  sim- 

lashion  with  us  we  ^.^^  ^ave  lost^oi.^  «  c-t-^  entertaining 

plicity  was  ever  art;s  best  disguise^    ims  p 

comments  on  the  English  theat^.  ^^^^^l^^ZS to  enrich  his  technic, 
duced  a  worthy  successor  to  T.  y',.™"'°"'_.buster  mind  to  play  writing 
to  bring  a  more  catholic  view  of  1;^^^  -^^^^l^e't  to  English,  might  be 

some  sentiment  to  be  anathema?' 


,  pciini  drama,  grown  superior  to  acting,  lies  on  Its  deathbed."  Mr. 
Barker  speaks  of  plays  grown  so  austerely  Intellectual  that  their  performance 
seemed  a  profanation. 

"Foitunato"  is  in  the  true  Spanish  picaresque  vein.  Like  Ropd  farces 
"its  fun  is  rooted  in  a  fundamentally  serious  idea."  The  secret  of  a  success- 
lully  cdjnic  actor  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  funny  man,  "a  fellow 
^hat  fan  make  us  laugh  once,  while  at  his  second  try  we  wonder  what  we 
■aughed  at.  It  lies  in  his  power  to  make  us  fond  of  him." 

This  "Fortunato"  tells  of  three  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  man  avoided  by 
gortunc.  He  begs  in  vain,  and  at  last  becomes  a  target  for  a  woman  who 
J-ith  a  rifle  outlines  his  body,  shooting  bullets.  "The  Lady  from  Alfaqueque" 
■i  so  proud  of  her  town  that  dwelling  in  Madrid  she  is  an  easy  mark  lor  all 
^ho  claim  te  come  or  have  come  from  that  vicinity. 

Spanish  critics  have  said  that  "The  Women  Have  Their  Way"  is  the 
asterpiece  of  these  Spaniards.    How  simple  the  story!    A  young  lawyer 
om  Madrid  is  visiting  in  a  little  Andalusian  town.  He  is  intent  on  his  busi- 
»ss,  makes  himself*  agreeable,  and  purposes  to  leave.    The  women  of  this 
y)<vn  insist  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  their  pretty  girls.  He  denies 
8,  so  does  the  girl.  But  the  women  chatter  till  the  whole  town  says  it  must . 
i'e  so.  In  the  end,  much  to  the  young  man's  surprise,  but  not  so  much  lo  the 
i  retty  girl's— It  turns  out  to  be  so.  No  biting  philosophy  no  irony,  no  attack  | 
cti  society,  no  epigrams,  hardly  a  witty  remark  in  the  whole  play.  "Yet  an  | 
lea  both  animates  and  dominates  it,  that  is  none  the  less  an  idea  for  being  | 
ight  in  hand."  I 
As  Azorin,  the  keen  critic,  says  in  effect:    "We  may  think  mistakenly  I 
hat  the  Quinteros  have  nothing  to  say,  but  if  we  will  but  surrender  our 
ftinds  to  the  simple  story,  and  let  our  imaginations  absorb  the  very  homely 
licture,  we  shall  find  life  interpreted  there." 

And  so  the  Barkers  recommend— and  with  good  reason— these  plays  to 
readers  as  "veritable  pictures  of  Spanish  life  seen  through  the  benevolently 
humorous  eyes  of  their  authors." 


The  N.  Y.  Sun  said  of  the  revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Patience  ' 
by  Baltimore  amateurs  playing  in  New  York  on  June  25,  that  while  the  acting 
was  naturally  amateurish,  "nothing  jars.  Everything  is  in  good  taste.  There 
is  no  false  note  in  the  acting  .  .  .  Gilbert's  dialogue  was  allowed  m 
create  its  own  fun  without  any  superimposed  humor.  ...  In  fact  then 
was  never  any  straining  after  effect." 

This  could  not  be  said  of  the  sumptuous  and  vocally  excellent  perforrr 
nnces  of  "The  Mikado"  and  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  seen  recently  in  Bos 
ton.  It  is  still  a  wonder  that  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  permitted  the  clowning. 


Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker's  charming  comedy  "Pomander  Walk"  has  been 
niade  into  a  musical  comedy  "Marjolaine."  It  was  produced  with  music  by 
BiOgo  Felix  a-,  the  Gaiety,  London,  on  .June  12  with  moderate  success,  for 
th*  music,  it  is  said,  lacked  invention.  P.  H. 


CURTAIN  DOWN 
JN  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

B.  F.  Keith's  theatre  closed  in  a 
hlazt  of  glory  at  11:29  last  night. 

As  the  final  strains  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  died  down,  Eddie 
Fay  lowered  the  curtain  on  a  play- 
house that  for  34  years  has  provided 
people  of  New  England  with  son-.e  of 
the  best  theatrical  talent  the  world 
has  produced. 

The  old-timers  of  the  stage  and 
patrons  were  there,  and  one  of  them— 
Dr.  Francis  D.  Donoghue,  medical  ad- 
visor to  the  industrial  accident  de- 
partment of  the  commonwealth — was 

S resent  on  the  opening  night  of  the 
Matij  in  1894. 

There  was  not  a  vacant  seat  among 
the  2150  in  the  house.  And  what  an 
audience  it  was'.  They  went  there  to 
sing  its  requiem,  but  lost  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  through  the  great 
amount  of  talent  that  was  presenteO 
and  made  it  a  joyous  event  instead. 

The  spontaneous  applause  added  zest 
to  the  efforts  of  the  stagefolk  to  give 
the  best  in  them  on  a  stage  from  which 
they  had  entertained  these  many  years. 

OLDTIMERS  WEEP 

Tears  welled  into  the  eyes  of  old- 
times  as  their  efforts  were  greeted  with 
thunderous  applausaf  having  in  mind 
that  the  audience  v/as  not  considering 
their  advanced  years,  but  the  ability 
with  which  they  still  were  able  to  put 
over  such  difficult  numbers  as  song 
and  dance  and  juggling  acts. 

The  stars  of  many  years  ago  still 
twinkled  from  the  familiar  settings  on 
the  Keith  stage.  There  was  one  drop 
curtain  missing.  It  was  the  one  por- 
traying a  gondola  passing  through  the 
watery  streets  of  Venice.  That  curtain, 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  was  cut 
up  in  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  seats 
Jn  the  house,  and  each  person  at  last 
night's  performance  is  the  possessor  of 
a  part. 

INFORMAL  DINNER 

STARTS  E'VENING'S  PROGRAM 

The  program  started  with  an  informal 
dinner  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  Bart 
Grady  and  Ralph  Larsen.  who  handled 
the  locaj  affairs  of  the  B.  F.  Keith  in- 
terests, were  hosts  to  the  stars  who  had 
come  from  distant  parts  of  the  country 
to  take  in  the  final  show. 

Ethel  Barrymore,  who  came  from 
California,  was  having  her  hair  crimped 
on  an  upper  floor  of  the  hotel  when 
most  of  the  actors  and  actresses  arrived 
lor  dinner.  Maggie  Cline,  who  came 
over  from  New  Jer.sey  and  carried  a  flag 
of  her  native  isle,  strolle-^     m.f.her  un- 


concernedly    flanked    by    two  women 
friends. 

Only  the  performers  knev,r  each  otner 
as  they  appeared  in  the  room.  Diners 
•were  in  total  ignorance  of  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  stage  celebrities  of  world- 
wide fame.  . ,  „     ,  .  . 

Stella  Mayhew,  the  old  Hallelujah 
Girl,  was  there,  as  were  Fred  and  Doro- 
thy Stone  and  Will  Cressy,  Chic  Sale:;, 
John  LeClair,  Thomas  Ryan,  Blanr.ne 
Dayne  Eddie  Leonard  and  Hap  Ward. 

Regret  was  expressed  at  the  absence 
of  Gertrude  Hoffman  and  George  Co- 

^'^William  F.  Frank's  orchestra  was 
playing  the  overture  in  the  theatre  pit 
before  the  visiting  players  started  to 
leave  the  Ritz  Carlton,  but  their  pres- 
ence was  not  essential  during  the  first 
half  of  the  performance. 

THE  REGULAR  SHOW 
The  regular  show  comprised  Bee  Hee 
&  Rubyatte,  Mills  &  Goodwin,  WiUie- 
West  &  McGinty,  Rae  Samuels,  with 
Mildred  Lane  at  the  piano;  Morris  & 
Campbell,  Theodore  Bekefi  &  Co.*  and 
Trahan  &  Wallace. 

Some  early  motion  pictures  that  were 
box-oface  sensations  in  their  day  were 
shown  as  a  means  of  giving  the  present 
generation  on  hand  an  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place  in  that 
Industry.  ,    ,  ^, 

At  the  close  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, Rae  Samuels  introduced  Henry 
Chesterfield,  secretary  of  the  National 
Vaudeville  Artists  Club,  as  one  of  the 
masters  of  ceremonies.  He  presented 
Bart  Grady,  who  took  his  former  place 
in  the  orchestra  pit  and  directed  the 
orchestra  with  the  assistance  of  two  of 
his  former  associates  in  the  orchestra, 
George  Ware,  drummer,  and  James 
Bailev,  trumpeter.  The  old  Keith  favor- 
ites.  the  Meistersingers,  were  there  and 
I  sang  to  the  complete  satisfaction  oi  the 
[audience.  ,   ,  ■ 

'    George  Williams  and  John  Geddis, 
Ithe  two  stage  hands  who  were  familiar 
figures  to  Keith  audiences,  came  in  for 
their  share  of  praise  and  applause. 


The*^  nflnlon  hues  of  million  leaves 
The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
Not  even  a  primrose  is  to  him: 
And  all  the  pageantry  of  green 
Becomes  a  flicker  of  the  .screen. 
The  whisper  of  the  brcjok  appeals 
In  vain  against  the  j:oar.of  wfiecls:  . 
And,  though  the  lark  be  ne'irr'so  high,. 
He  hears  no  .song  from  any  sky. 
Is  life,  I  wonder,  worth  the  while 
At  ^Ixty  seconds  to  the  mjle?  -, 

A.  W.  B.  pt  the  Daily  Chronicle  was 
inspired  by  kf.Saying  of  Dr.  Waldo,  the 
city  coroner:  "You  never  know  what 
pedestrtsms  wtir:*tl<:C"-thf?y  'are'  the  most 
foolish  people  in  the  world." 

THE  WAYFARER 
He  takes  his^aimless  walks  abroad, 

A  creature  innocent  of  care. 
And  sbine  who  know  him  not  applaud 
His  genial  air. 

He  sounds  no  hooter,  rings  no  bell. 
To  clear  a  way  before  his  face, 
Wearsino  cyclometer  to  tell 

What  was  his  pace. 

No  law  set<i  limit  to  his  speed. 

Which  i/aries  with  each  ipassing,  whim,, 
The  dangers  to  the  traffic  breed  | 
No  fear  in  him,  | 

When  ha'ste  is  needed,  he  is  slow  i 

But ;to, his  reputation  true. 
He  keeps  no  rule;  you  never  know 
What  be  will  do. 

His  aim  is,  haply,  to  be  sjaln,  ^ 
And  end  his  life's  uncertain  span. 
For  he  is  only  an  insane 

Pedestrian. 

ANECDOTE  Vb#!THE  BAY 

Jeart  Louis  Vaudoyer,  falling  sick  in 
a  little  town  of  Prbvence,  called  in  the 
local  physician.  Although  the  sickness 
was  not  serious,  Vaudoyer  found  the 
enforced  :  rest  wearisome.  The  Pnys] 
cian  tried  to  cheer  him:  Don  t  be 
alarmed.  I  had  the  same  disease.  And 
now.  see,  I'm  perfectly  welL  _ 

•■Yes,"  said  Vaudoyer,  'but  you  naa 
another  doctor."  '  ^ 

ADVICE  TO  TOURIST 

Foresters  and  hunters-  in  central  Eu- 
-ope  believe  that  anyoi^e  who  shoots  a 
white  chamois  .will  die  within  a  year. 

In  1915— a  sojourner  in  the  Tyrolese 
mountains  aimed  at  a  white  chamois 
Foresters  begged  him  not  to  shoot  He 
laughed  at  the  tradition  and  k' l^d  ^ne 
chamois.  The  scoffer  died  withm  a 
"^Th*-  Archduke  F'^anz  Ferdinaiid  on 
Auk  27,  1913,  out  hunting,  fiied  at  a 
S  chamois,  against  the  entreaties  of 
the  foresters,  and  killed  it.  O".  J^^® 
29    1914,  the  archduke  was  killed  at 


Hnswcicd.  -Well  ol  ail  UK;  u'  •  • 


HnswcicQ.    vvtii  VI  ....  ^ 
.ustled  .uPj;'^,^ ,et\"r  Interp^^ 
DOC  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 


^  You^'can  see  the  skin  of  the  arch- 
duL's  white  chamois  by  visitmg  the 
!  museum  at  Salzburg^ 

Mme.  Aurore  Sand,  granddaughter  of 
George  Sand,  sued  Jacques  Boulanger 
the' author  of'  "The  Early  Lovers  of 

fcribld  these  liaisons  as  sudde^^acces^ 
sions  of  affection  ?  ^1^^,^'^^"°^  about 
asked  for  damages  ^Mountrng  to  a 
$420,  thus  Showing  herself  mm  e  luuu 
than  her  famous  grandmother. 


tation.   

^Vo'^^o'^:g'■ago%'our  column'  contained 
vemaSar^din^  Benjamin  Fr^^^^^^^^^ 
being  the  "inventor"  of  the  rocking  cha,i. 
There  appears  to  be  an  earlier  mention 
It  least  for  Great  Britain-it  is  m  an 
anecdote,  which  has  come  to  my  notice, 
regarding  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay\oi^.JBlsh- 
op  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury) He  is  said  to  have  received  fronJ 
a  poor  woman  the  following  reply  to  his 
1  question  as  to  her  idea  of  heaven.  "To 
sit  in  my  rocking  chair  and  rock  p.11 
day  "  Can  you  or  any  reader  give  irt- 
foimation  as  to  where  this  anecdo.e 
may  be  found  in  Taylor's  ^orks^^^^  ■ 

This  anecdote  escaped,  the  attention 
of  the  editors  of  the  great  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary The  earliest  quotation  th'sy 
Eive  is:  "1832  Mrs.  TroUope,  •Manners, 
Amer.'  They  .  .  .  sit  in  a  rocking 
chair  and  sew  a -great  deal.  -Ed. 

GENTLEMEN  PREFER  BLONDES  .  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags:^ 

•'Illinois  Superior  Court,  No.  479^. 
Joseph  W.  Brunette  vs.  Minnie  Brunette. 
Bill' for  divorce.  RENin-.  . 

FROM  OI|R  SHORT  STORIES 

As  the  World  Wags:  .  ' 

The  moon  was  bright  and  the  soft  sil- 
very light  made  her  face  more  bea,utiful 
than  ever.  They  stood  ui  the  shelter  of 
the  doorway,  both  were  silent  for  .a 
time,  each  thinking  of  the  evemng  jUst 
past:  of  its  beauty  and  charm,  and 
the  fleeting  of  the  night  had  been 
sensed  with  regret:  that  alone  had 
marred  the  exquisitness  of  it  all.  He 
held  her  in  his  arms,  imprinting  a  kiss 
so  soft,  tender,  caressing  as  could  scare? 
be  felt.  Almost  inaudibly  she  mur- 
mured, "How  sweet."  As  quietly  he 
replied,  "Years  of  practice." 

As  he  passes  the  old  manse  after  all 
these  years  he  still  wonders  why  she- 

slammed  the  door._  

PIPER  DIVILBLISS, 


The  newspaper  poets  of  London  ,ha^y?^ 
been  considering  the  ""way  of  a  man 
with  his  automobile  and  what;Charles 
Lamb  in  his  day,  uneasy  in  the  country, 
described  as  the  sweet  securitx_  of .  the- 
city 'Street. 

H;  P.  M.  in  the  Observer  writes,  of 
jehus  driving  furiously: 

YOU  THAT  PASS  BY 

He  never  knows  what  he  has  m^ssjji— 
The  tense,  unhappy  motorist:  " 
Not  his  the  wayside  privilege, 
The  tremulous  secrets  of  the  hedge:" 
The-  bright,  unresting  birds;  the  row 
Of  little  starry  flowers  below: 
.  The.  tanestrv  the  spider  weaves;   ,  - 


ALL  UP  FOR  ECONOMY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

something  ought  to  be  done  about  this : 
in  a  recent  editorial  the  ^  ^^^oms  Pos^-_ 
Dispatch  announced  that  the  city 
mission  of  Amarillo  in  tne 
handle  is  going  to  l^epeai  i 

all  over  the  land. '  ^^g^ 
h-Tp    acts    of    Congress.     Duiing  me 

(passed  about  luuu  di"=.  clerks, 
fhese  legislators  was  $5  3  0,000.  CleiKs^ 

rent  and  Pei'S^J^f^^^^^^f  e|ch  act  cost 


I  A<;  the  World  Wags:  . 

nninff  home  in  the  L  a  woman  with 
L  ?abv  in  hlr  arms  boarded  the  train. 
The  car  was  crowded.    I  was  hangmg 
r^T  ,  ^tran   but  in  front  of  me  sat  a 
!k°ndly  oW 'gentleman.   Upon  seeing  the 
woma'n^he  lose,  tipped  his  hat,  and  sa^. 
"Here's  a  seat.  Miss."    The  one  aa 
dressed    turned,    looked,    scowled;  and 


By  ROY  R.  GARDNER 

ASOLO,  Italy.  June  \ 
.'.■to-,4»  xe^jerence  •lo>;the  memory  of] 
Eleonora  Duse,  a  pilgrimage  to  Aso  o 
-se§med-.most..in.*fier,  that  ^eautiful 
town  not  far  from  Venice  where  the 
treit  ■uctre\s,%assed  the  last  few  year, 
of  her  life..  It  was  there  she  wished  ^ 
be  her  days  on  earth  should 

come  to  an  end,  in  the  little  cemetery 
adjoining  St.  ^nna's  Church,  her  face] 
toward'  Mo'hte  Grappa. 
,  small  >i^onder  she  loved  that   acre  of 
God's"  set  high  on  a  hill.  Behind  her 
rises  the  small  church's  wall  of  dazz  ing 
white-  over  her  head  stretch  shelterin, 
Iwrefeensr  floWers  bloom    about  hei 
Everywhere,    white    carnations  mostly, 
richly  fragrant,  late  in  May.  Before  her 
ief  a  mountain  valley,  a  vallev  of  oi- 
chards,  vineyards,  farms  and  to^ns  a 
valley  with  Monte  Grappa  for  its  back 

|^r^ffeo£°r\rLo=r^ 
'velvety  surf  ace  a  deep  unbroken  .purple 
tbP  afternoon  in  the  morning  light 
hSl  £^en  of Tswfae-f-.maWitey  itioa- 
elefby  ridges,  minor  peaks,  crevasses 
The  futilty  of  warfare!  A  curious 
iSTolght  arise  ^•'-Elepnora  ,  Duse  s 
I  grave!      .    .  .    .--  •  ' 

LAST  RESTING  PLACE 
!    English  and  American  admirers  of 
the  actress  will  be  glad  they  paid  her 
memory  their  pious  duty  at- .her  grave. 
They  will  like  t^ie '  simplicity  of  the 
white  marble  slab  that  .records  only 
name  and  dates.    They  will  be  glad  to 
see  from  the  many  flowers  there,  that 
^  many  visitors  pay  hW  the  only  respect 
nnw  in  their  power.    Best  of  all,  tney 
IwiU  Ito  to  hear  about  that  day  when 
Eleonora  Duse's  body  was  brought  home 
1  to  its  last  resting  place. 
I    Not-  a  soul  in-  town.^  of  rich  and 
ooor  alike,  of  native  and  foreigner,  of 
Se  and  simple,  too,  but  had  stripped 
garden  ^ai-e__cv^__  every  Ao^er  to 


maklthe^^ai  way  beautifiil.  The  road 
of  the  fmferal  car  was  petal-strewn. 
Flowers  covered  the  very  walls:  they 
filled  every  window,  every  balcony 
flowers  brightened  ev^^V ,  ^^f'^,!  °v-  as 
hare -interior- of  St.  Anna's  Church.  AS 
Sboras  wen  as  artist,  Eleonora  Duse 
was  held  niost  high^  .  ■    •  j;  ^ 

But  long  before  th?  days  of  Duse 
another  woman  brought  fame  to  the 
mie  tovm  — Caterina  Cornaro.  that 
Venetian  Tirl  who  married  the  King  of 
Cyprus  "n'l589,  only  to  lose  her  throne^ 
Caterina  ended  her  days  m  the  cattle 
ot  S,  where  shfc^en^Jt  in  semi- 
rnvfll  state  A  street  is  named  for  her 
•oday  and  her  castle  still  stands  on  the 
summit  of  Asolo. hill.  „„rpeable 
|  _j4pW  it  "is  a  nrlson.-    An  agreeaoie 
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house  of  detention  the  prisoners  have 
rf  it.  They  were  haying,  on  the  last 
day  of  May.  in  the  castle  garden.  They 
had  clover  down,  a  patch  about  the  size 
ol  a  tablecloth.  A  cheerful  company, 
they  talked  volubly  while  they  tossed 
the  clean,  sweet-smelling  grass.  Some- 
times they  rested  a  minute  on  their 
forks,  to  gaze  down  at  the  town  with 
its  gardens  and  orchards  stretching 
down  to  the  valley's  bottom,  or,  if  so 
they  cho.se,  up  at  a  hill  still  higher  than 
their  own,  crowned  with  a  "rocca,"  a 
."^quare  castle  of  pre-Roman  times,  of 
walls  so  massive  even  .time  cannot  touch 
them. 

FOR  PRISONERS 

In  their  new  prison,  to  which  they  are 
presently  to  be  moved,  let  us  hope  th; 
prisoners— serious  criminals  are  jailed 
farther  afield — will  still  find  clover  to  be 
made  into  hay,  and  a  view  of  the  sky 
and  soft  Italian  hills. 

They  wir.  net  find,  themselves  so  con- 
venient to  the  theatre  as  they  no*  are. 
For  in  Caterina's  castle  there  is  a  the- 
atre as  well  as  a  prison,  graced  with  a 
portrait  ot  herself.  Though  it  seems  no 
larger  than  the  back  parlor  in  an  old 
country  house,  the  theatre  stands  com- 
plete with  stage,  parquet  and  three  tiers 
of  boxes.  Asolo  people  own  these  boxes, 
quite  like  the  Milanese  at  La  Scala;  de- 
sirable boxes,  indeed,  are  hard  to  come 
by.  What  fun  it  would  be  to  pack  this 
miniature  theatre  in  a  trunk,  and  take  it 
home  for  some  child  to  play  with!  Soon 
it  must  submit  to  changes.  Asolo,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  movie-mad;  so, 
to  protect  the  present  large  audiences 
against  fire,  new  arrangements  must  be 
made. 

But  even  Eleonora  Duse  and  Queen 
Caterina  are  not  the  only  celebrities 
Asolo  has  harbored.  Robert  Browning 
dearly  loved  the  town  and  there  he 
stayed,  as  a  young  man,  and  again  in 
his  old  age.  The  Asolans  have  named  a 
street  in  his  honor,  "Via  Roberto  Brown- 
ing." 

Some  years  ago,  shortly  before  the 
war,  John  Beach,  the  Boston  composer, 
paid  Asolo  a  visit;  having  made  suc- 
cessful settings  of  parts  of  Browning's 
poem,  he  felt  a  natural  desire  to  see 
the  land  through  which  *Pippa  passed. 
He  found  the  Browning  villa  awaiting  a 
purchaser.  Though  they  found  it  in- 
adequate to  their  family  nee4s,  Mrs. 
Beach  and  he  saw  what  could  be  done 
to  turn  it  into  a  beauty  spot  second  to 
none.  They  bought  the  villa,  and  there 
they  have  passed ,  their  summers  ever 
since  the  war. 

A  beauty  spot,  in  God's  truth,  they 
have  made  of  the  place.  Their  garden 
wall  is  the  old  castle  wall,  on  one  side, 
indeed,  the  castle  itself,  with  the  an- 
cient "rocca"  towering  above  it,  ivy- 
clad.  All  the  valley,  as  one  sits  on  the 
terrace,  might  be  their  own  garden, 
with  the  stupendous  Monte  Grappa, 
loved  by  Duse,  for  its  wall-irises  were 
in  bloom  late  In  May,  of  a  vivid  blue 
we  do  not  see  at  home,  roses  everywhere, 
and  ivy,  and  peonies,  and  snap-dragons, 
weeds  in  Italy,  growing  freely  in  cran- 
nies of  every  wall. 
I  TASTE  AND  PATIENCE 

'  Much  time  has  gone  to  the  making, 
deep  thougiit,*  fine  baste  and  patience. 
For  the  house  was  small;  now  it  is 
large — and  no  stranger  can  tell,  so 
quickly  stone  weathers  under  Italian  at- 
mospheric conditions,  where  the  new 
begins.  Stone  figures,  many  years 
thrown  down,  have  been  set  up  in  the 
garden.  Stone  and  marble  columns, 
abounding  in  the  grace  Ruskin  found  so 
remarkable  in  Italian  work,  have  been 
moved  from  corners  where  they  lay  like 
so  much  rubbish  and  been  given  due 
place  indoors  and  out.  Cypresses, 
though  not  long  growing,  already  are 
tall  enough  to  cast  their  shadows  where 
walls  too  blank  called  out  for  dark  relief. 
Vines  already  are  beariing  freely  enough  ' 
to  furnish  a  family  with  an  extremely  j 
delicious  wine.  Olive  trees  already  fur- 
nish olive  oil  of  quality.  |! 

Music  making,  however,  not  aarden- 
■ing.  is  the  chief  business  in  hand  at 
that  Browning  villa.  Much  work  is  be- 
ing done.  There  Mr.  Beach  wrote  the 
songs  sung  these  last  winters  in  Bos- 
ton, the  ballet  produced  at  Rochester; 
there  he  wrote  the  ballet  of  Creole  lifa 
which  highly  jjleased  in  New  Orleans; 
the  orchestral  piece  Stokowskl  played. 

The  Rochester  ballet,  by  the  way,  was 
first  tried  out  in  the  villa  garden,  a 
summer  or  two  ago,  with  the  high-rising 
wall  of  Caterina's  castle  for  a  back- 
ground. And  guests  from  villas  for 
miles  around,  from  Padua,  Vicenza  and 
Venice  (it  sounds  hke  Shakespeare's 
plays)  sat  abouc  the  garden,  in  the 
villa  at  the  windows,  or  on  the  bal-- 
conies  or  in  the  loggia,  to  see  dancers 
dance  and  mime  to  music  from  the 
noted  Venetian  string  quartet. 

This  performance  of  the  ballet  gave 
so  many  people  delight  and— not  to  for- 
gec  the  practical— brought  so  goodly  a 
sum  to  the  small  public  librarv  in  which 
Mrs.  Beach  takes  deep  inte'rest,  that 
someihmg  of  the  kind  must  need  be 
set  on  foot  another  vear.  A  play  i^y 
oroduced,  for  variety's  sake— the  tiia- 
'U_  tragedy,  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re.'.^-'j 


th  that  young  actor  ui  theTcading  Malipicro  played  a  bar  or  two,  gav^ 
'/le  who  so  ably  supported  Duse  in  her  forth  a  tone  oddly  like  that  of  a  harpsi- 
hnal  American  ■  tour.  '  once  more,  tije  chord.  It  was  a  newspaper  that  cause-J- 
success  waa  great,  so  great  that  this  the  phenomenon,  laid  lightly  over  the 

  'Wires.  "Beware  or  a  conservative  sheet!" 

1-  the  young  actor  has  suggested  the  warned  Malipiero,  with  all  gravity,  "or 
jan  of  the  garden  again  to  pi-oduce  you'll  write  music  too  old-sehooL''     .  ,-, 


another  play 

!  BOOKS  PLUS  SILK 

I    As  well  as  the  work  she  does  for  the 
[library,  Mrs.  Beach  also  runs  a  silk  fac- 
'tory.  She  found,  to  state  the  cascimore 
accurately,  that  the  hand-weaving  of 
(silk,  an  Asolo  industry,  for  .years,  was 
i  standing  -on  its  last  legs;  one  elderly 
;  woman  alone  was  conducting  what  btisi- 
ness  remained,  barely  enough  ta  keep 
one  old  man  busy,  the  only  operative 
left  who  knew  how  to  manage-  a  loom. 
For  the  good  of  the  town,  and  also  to 
continue  a  supply  of  silk  goods  of  in- 
dividual and  singularly  attractive  tex- 
ture, Mrs.  Beach  bought  the  business.' 
Its  former  owner  sjje  made  fore-woman; 
the  single  operative  she  set  to  training 
younger  persons,  mostly  women.  Now 
I  20  operatives  can  be  kept. at  work.  They 
turn  out  silks  which  find  such  ready 
.sale  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  business  will  soon  be  self-siujporting. 

Because  of  their  common  love  of 
Asolo  the  Beach  family  find  a  congenial  I 
neighbor  in  the  domposer  Malipiero. 
Their  musical  sympathy  may,  of  course, 
be  taken  for  granted,  since  Mahpiero, 
'  with  Pizetti,  is  perhaps  the  most,  richly 
endowed  of  '  all  the  younger  Italian 
school  of  :Cojjiposers,  In  Boston' we  know 
not  too  much  of  his  music.  An  orches- 
tral suite  has  been  played,  "Cimarosi- 
ana";  the  Flute  Players,  be  it  told  to 
their  credit,  produced  last  winter  an 
attractive  piece  of  liis;  with  inadequate 
resources,  Miss  Leginska  essayed  a  can- 
tata, "Princess  Eulalia" — which  cantata, 
by  the  way,  is  to  be  done  this  fall  in 
Worcester. 

Malipiero  loves  Asolo.  To  maintain  its 
loveliness,  lovers  of  Asolo  must  fight, 
even  as  lovers  of  Boston  Common  must 
fight.  ■  Speculators,  for  instance,  bought 
land  in  the  valley,  and  built  upon  it  a 
row  of  uncalled-for  tenement  houses  as 
ugly  as  those  we  see  on  new  suburban 
streets  at  home.  Before  they  had  set  the 
frame's  well  up,  Malipiero  had  bought 
nearby  land  they  had  in  mind  t,o  huild 
on  next.  "It's  well  I  did!"  said  he, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  ugly  houses-  in' a 
rage  so  absolutely  free  from  venom  that 
a  listener  could  scarcely  keep  from 
laughing.  "Soon  we'd  have  had  houses 
like  that  all  over  the  valley,  instead  of 
olive  trees.  Is  there  anything  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  green  of  olive  trees?  And 
.    .    .  listen!" 

Once  more  Malipiero  shook  his  fist: 
In  one  of  the  houses  sat  somebody  prac- 
tising the  horn.  "Can  you  explain," 
asked  he,  "why  an  instrument  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  horn  sounds  so  vulgar  when 
heard  like  that  outdoors?" 

THE  fiUIipfNG  BOARD 
No  new  distant  horns,  however,  can 
oflend  Malipiero's  ear,  or  at  least  there 
can  be  no  new  tenements  to  house  them. 
For  Malipiero  himself  is  now  one  of  a 
board  estabhshed  by  the  government 
for  the  maintenance  of  Asolo's  beauty, 
which  must  give  its  consent  before  new 
building  may  be  undertaken.  Already 
Malipiero  has  been  obliged  to  exercise 
his  authority.  "And  you  stay  good 
friends  with  your  fellow-townsmen," 
somebody  asked,  "when  you  refuse  them 
your  consent?"  Malipiero  stared  at  the 
question.  "Friends?  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
But  what  of  that?  Open  enemies  are 
better  than  pretended  friends." 

Happily  married,  he  lives  in  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  liis  choice,  in  a  villa  pre- 
sumably of  his  choice  as  well;  one  more 
charming,  at  all  events,  he  would  find 
it  hard  to  discover.  It  gives  on  a 
garden.  Nature  helped  with  that  gar- 
den; nature  provided  the  view  of  the 
town  and  the  valley,  the  climate  that 
makes  lush  growth.  But  Mrs.  Mahpiero, 
evidently  a  skilled  gardener,  must  be 
responsible  for  the  absolutely  right  de- 
gree of  order  and  unkemptness  that 
prevails  in  that  enchanting  garden. 
Roses  run  wild,  roses  on  vines,,  .hushes,, 
trees,  a  riot  of  them','  a  "tarigie.  But 
never  do  they  run  quite  beyond  bqunds. 
And  Malipiero  has  firrer  roseS^,  blossoms 
which  have  called  for  expert  tending  to 
produce  their  perfect  form  and. color. 

He  has  dogs  about,  in  variety  and 
plenty,  but.  Mke  his  roses,  he  keeps 
them  in  their  place — the  guess,  though, 
is  better,.4H' view- of-the  xnmtsosure  wftT-. 
which  those  dogs  met  their  master's 
command  buttressed  with  a  whip,  that 
it  is  somebody-else  who  holds  them  i'n 
order.  His  hens,  no  doubt  of  it,  he  doei 
hold  in  their  place,  a  well  kept  hennery. 
Amazingly  proud  he  appears  to  be  ol 
their  infinite  variety  of  cackle,  high  and 
low.  treble  and  bass,  pianoforte,  fortis- 
simo. 

The  cackling  of  hens,  however  musi- 
cal, cannot  always  fall  conveniently  on 
a  composer's  ear.  Malipiero  can  escape 
II,  as  well  as  the  clangor  of  church  bells 
and  the  wail  of  a  horn  from  down  the 
valley,  whenever  he  enters  his  work- 
room, by  means  of  double  doors  and 
windows,  all  but  sound  proof.  It  is 
scantilly  furnished,  hol&ng  little  mors 
than  a  piano,  a  work  table  and  a  minia- 
ture stage  on  which  Malipiero  can  make 
his  operatic  personages  clear  to  his  eye. 
Tho  niano.  a  large  modern  grand,  when 


MANY  MANCSCRIPTS 

At  a  small  piano,  in  a'  charming  "sa- 
lone"  overlooking  the  valley,  Malipiero 
sat  down  to  play.  "La  Ana"  we  had 
asked  for,  his  setting  of  an  old  Italian 
poem  about  "The  Last  Supper."  But 
Monteverde  got  in  the  way.  For  Mali- 
piero, a  world  authority  on  early  Ital- 
ian music,  is.  editing  an  exhaustive  edi- 
tion, in  10  volumes,  of  Monteverde's 
music.  For  the  manuscripts  of  this 
mu.sic  he  has  ,  ransacked  :  Europe. 
Though  Italy,  naturally,  oflered  the 
most  fruitful  field,  everywhere,  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  France,  he  has  found 
manuscripts,  sometimes  in  one  library 
a  single  sheet,  its  second  .in  .  anpthfir. 
Six  volumes  are  already  published, 
beautiful  music  beautifully  printed,  on 
paper  calculated  to  stand  the  stress  of 
time.  1       "     •  •■ 

Beautiful  music  it  surely  is,  as  Mali- 
piero played— and  sang — it!    Not  rig- 
idly, that  is  to  say,  as  some  authorities 
will  have  it  is  the  way  with  ancient 
music;    nor    yet    so    ethereally,  .so 
swamped  in  expression  and  shading  as 
some  other  folk  swear  is  right.  The 
fitting  way  is  easy  enough  to  discover, 
as  Malipiero  pointed  out.     Rhythm  is 
rhythm,  whoever  devised  it  or  whBh; 
melody,  if  it  is  to  rernain  melodious, ' 
can  be  shaped  in  only  ohe  way.  Hate 
and  love  meant  hate  and  love  in  Monte- 
verde's day  even  as  they  do  at  present; 
in  enunciation,   therefore,,  the  ■  words 
should  be  suitably  colored.   "It's  clear 
enough,"  stated  Malipiero,  pointing  his 
view  with  stirring  vigor;  'expression, 
but  no  exaggeration." 
I    To  listen  to  Monteverde  so  vitally  set 
I  forth  proved  a  pleasure  indeed,  but  he 
was  getting  in  the  way  bf'Mrs.  Beach's 
I  dinner  as  well  as  of  Malipiero's  "Cena." 
'  Mrs.  Malipiero,  out  of  sympathy  for  a 
fellow  housekeeper,  sternly  vetoed  Mali- 
piero's   suggestion    that   we    see  the 
portraits  ef  Monteverde:.":which  ddorn 
every  room  in  the  house.    To  ea^e  the 
situation,  with  high  good  humor,  but 
firmly,  she- put  her  visitors  out  into  the 
street.    She  promised,  however,  that  in 
the  evening  her  husband  should  join| 
the  party  to  play  his  new  music,  "La 
Cena." 

This  poem,  Italian,  and  very  old,  isj 
naive  in  its  idiom,  but  none  the  less 
dignified  and  so  full  of  charm.  Though 
a  single  voice  and  a  piano  can  fill  but 
poorly  the  place  of  orchestra  and 
chorus,  Malipiero  made  very  clear  the 
melodiousness  of  his  music — adoration 
of  Monteverde  has  not  failed  to  exert 
its  infiuence — its  rare  charm,  its  spirit 
of  deep  reverence.  The  work  will  prob- 
ably be  heard  next  winter  in  New  York. 
Let  us  hope  so.  "Eulalia,"  at  all-events, 
is  to  be  done  in  the  fall  at  Worcester 
If  it  is  done  aright,  as  no  doubt  it  will 
be,  Worcester  people  .will  surely  hear 
something  well  worth  the  hearing. 

or 


u.  n.,)!  jii  I.  i  Count  of  T!  ;i  3' 
ipn'^t  nine  noints  m  the  favor  ol  mnr> 
'  SsTke  'him  His  brain  is  a^tacnc  a 
t/v  vii<;  eves  and  his  feet  ana  tne  <  . 
client  co-ordination  of  these  wayward 
members  gives  one  a  satisfactory  ac- 
TOunt  of  the  man  he  is  playing^  Af  er 
the  play  is  ended  one  remembers  mm 

^^Jobvna  RalXi,  with  the  charm  of 
her  ir?e-ular  profile  aiding  her,  does 
V  ell  hvt\^  vfife  who  wanted  luxury. 
A  hur  Lake  makes  a  good  ^^^^^^ 
brother  who  is  as  weak  as  most  oi  , 
the  young  brothers  of  the  cinema  world 
grow.  


<;ta.TE  THE.'^TRE— ■  Diamond  Handcuffs/^ 

Elcai.ore.  _  Boardnra^K^^  Joh^j^  Com  M  y^^.^.. 

Ceciie,  Gweii  Lee 


'■■Pippa  Passef."   the  frene 
laM  in   Asolo.   Bfowiun?  wrote 
t*o  years  aiter  his  fixbt  visit. 


i.ondoni 


The  cast 
John.  Conrad 
t,arrv    Lawrence  Gray:  .Splke 
Jlnsa   Lena  Malena:  Cecile,  G 

The  first  feeble  steps  aimed  toward 
the  art  of  the  stage  drama  have  been 
taken  by  this  screen  play  without  the 
use  of  sound.  The  action  of  this  motion 
nirture  has  been  broken  up  into  acts, 
Eroken  up  and  scattered  to  the  four  | 

"^'it^is  all  about  a  diamond,  presuniably 
based  on  historical  fact,  but  that  we 
cannot  swallow.  There  f  l^^'^^'^,^^ 
five  girl,  who  does  not  look  Alrican. 
Mexican  or  Chinese.  Then  tr.v,  if  yot. 
^n  to  imagine  Eleanor  Boardnian  as 
a  modern  Camille  by  the  name  of  Til- 
Ue  not  a  delicate  Marguerite  Gautier, 
but  a  vulgar  edition  of  her.  It  is  onl5 
appropriate  that  Tillie  should  end  out 
in  a  pasture  with  a  goat  grazing  con- 
Itently  near  while  Lawrence  Gray,  who 

to  ttiis  time  has  been  tendmg  the 
underworld  night 
club  tells  her  tn^.  there  is  "love  all 
ovV"  the  small  diamond  which  he  has 
placed  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left 

^  While  doubting  that  a  heavy  truck 
could  smash  a  large  gem  to  POwder  on 

■^^  i^s^i^rwHiiXught^^s^^ 

rr%he  ^daXsK^ns.  and  making  them  ^ 
ghsten  and  the  busmess  of  taking  tne 

Tay  that  the  camera  wins  m  spite  of 
everything.   

OLYMPTA. 
AND  FF.N- 


,  up 

cigar  counter  m  an 

tells  her  that  there  is 


STREEET 


Betty  s 

kv'^'-  Biilv  W.Uiatns."  JamerGicason  : '  Bett. 
.fohy'na  Ralston:  Mother.  Edylhe  Chapman 
Brother.  Arthur  Lake. 

Time  means  nothing  to  the  motio: 
picture.   It  is  possible  to  flash  a  subtitl 
on  the  screen  and  two  years  passes  al 
quickly  as  one  can  blink  three  times' 
With  the  exception  of  a  rather  hurriec 
and  pleasant  ending  in  this  manner  anc 
a  too  long  beginning  before  the  plungt 
into  drama,  "The  Count  of  Ten  '  is  vvel! 
worth  seeing  as  a  species  of  the  silen, 
photoplay  capable  oi  tearing  emotioi 
out  by  the  roots.  J 
Charles  Ray  looking  more  like  Pete^ 
Pan  than  ever,  a  Peter  Pan  who  had 
grown  tall  but  who  had  been  hit  on  thei 
head  while  he  was  still  traipsing  around 
Kensington    Gardens   until  he  wasn  t| 
very  bright  in  his  adult  state,  does  nev-, 
ertheless,  give  what  might  be  callet. 
poignant  moments,  to  this  play.  ^ 

One  would  never  take  this  perennial 
hero  for  a  prize-fighter  but  that  is| 
what  he  is  in  the  present  film.  He  is, 
of  course,  a  bashful  one.  The  years 
have  not  dimmed  Charles  Ray  s  score 
on  this  count  but  when  his  good  fight- 
in"  right  fist  has  been  broken  and  he 
is  forced  to  u.se  it  in  order  to  get 
monev  for  his  ambitious  wife,  then  one 
reahze.s,  in  spite  of  a  balmy  exterior 
Mr.  Ray  has  known  pain,  cruel,  rending 
pain  sometime  in  his  life  and'^  he  is 
able  to  give  his  impressions  to  the 
screen,  clearly  and  finely. 

It  is  to  James  Gleason,  however,  as 
the  fighter's  manager,  that  most  of  the 
nraise  for  the  entertainment  value  of 
the  film  must  go,  Mr  Gleason  has 
played  the  same  kind  of  a  part  before 
on  the  stage;  but,  the  loss  of  his  voice 
has  not  lessened  his  human  quaht  es, 
his  quick-witted  grasp  ot  a  situation 
and  the  natural  reaction  toward  it. 


-^1^^  ^c^^teS;'^  Raymond 
Hatton  team  comedy,  Paramount  has] 
molded  many  elements  that  make  a  pic- 
ture worth  seeing. 

"Partners  in  Crime"  is  something  ab- 
olutely  new  in  team  comed\,-^s.  It  is  a 
ed-blooded  melodrama-without  the 
aughs  it  stands  on  its  merits  as  great 
dramatic  entertainment.  Add  comedy 
to  a  crook  story  teeming  with  excite- 
ment, then  put  in  a  love  theme  for  good 
measure,  and  you  have  "Partners  In 
Crim<=  "  It  is  refreshing  to  see  Beery 
and  Katton  in  straight  comedy  char- 
acterizations minus  all  clowning, 

Mary  Brian  and  Jack  Luden  carry  thej 
lov^  interest  in  a  way  that  adds  muchi 
to  th»  story,  while  WiUiam  Powell  con- 
tributes a  fine  bit  of  villainy  as  an 
underworld  gang  leader.  The  story  opens; 
with  a  city  terrorized  by  underworld; 
gangsters.  An  ambitious  young  district 
Ittorney  declares  war  on  the  crooks  and 
gets  himself  kidnapped  for  his  trouble. 
Beery  and  Hatton  rush  to  the  rescue,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  the  girl  s  favor, 
;  only  to  find  that  she  is  in  love  with  the 
district  attorney. 


LOEWS  ORPHEDM— Ramon  Novarro  in 
".\cross  to  Singapore." 

The  cast  includes  Joan  Crawofrd,  Er- 
nest Torrence,  James  Mason,  Anna  May 
Wong  Frank  Currier  and  Edward  Con- 

"^'^y-  .,        .  •  „ 

"Across   to   Singapore,     contains  a 

number  of  vivid  scenes  filmed  at  sea 

on  a  sailing  vessel,  including  a  terrific 

I  storm,  a  mutiny  on  deck  and  an  ef- 

;  fective  pirate  attack.    It  is  a  powerful 

1  sea  ron'iance.  based  on  the  novel  by 

Ben  Ames  Williams.  A  new  Hal  Roach- 

Charlev    Chase    comedy.  "Limousine 

Love"  and  M-G-M  newsrcel  complete 

the  bill. 


AND  BE/  COX— ' -adies  of  the 
witli  Rtcardo  Cortex. 


MODERN 
NiKht  Club   - 

Treating  of  life  behind  the  scenes  o£ 
i  a  cabaret,  the  film  is  naturally  full  of 
'local  color  and  the  details  of  thii  fas- 
Ic^nating  locale.  Ricardo  Cortez  plays 
the  part  of  a  patron  of  a  night  club  who 
I  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
i  show  and  the  film  concerns  itseU  with 


CuUk.s  v.lii>  u  L;cset  his  romancf. 
Leonard  poitiays  the  giil  in 
Cissy  Fitzgerald,  Lee  Moran 
Suglas  Gerrard  give  valuable  aid. 
second  feature.  -The  Vanishing 
marks   the   return   of  Jack 
,'his  favorUc  type  of  story.  This 
,  picture  is  from  the  Zane  Grey 

Jt)d  provides  Holt  with  many  op- 
tles  in  which  to  display  himself 
ft  hero  of  the  plaais.  Saily  Blane  is 
.  actress  who  plays  opposite  the  star, 
ile  William  Powell  is  a  suave  villain 
V  OUver,  Tim  Holt,  Fred  Kohker  and 
rtia  Manon  complete  the  cast. 


imorOtJTAN— "No    plhpr  Woman 

'  "„  !rom  a  story  b.v  Plan  B.inlsf.  .  Gene 
inwh  and  his  bunfl  ,irp  f,eatni-p;i  in  the 
■ni'ie  revne  '•Ocean  Bines."    Arlliur  Mai- 

returns  lo  tlie  organ 

lOWDOTN  S01T,\RE— "The  J^^^^'^'.-''  J!L', 
rVox  prodnttion.  aJapttd  lioni  the  stase 
of  Paul  ArmsUonF.  featunns  \ircriina 
II  and  William  Bnssrll.  Also  -Cirons 
>ki«8."  ■witli  Karl  Dtvne  and  Ueorse  Ar- 
r    Vaudeville  and  ><e\vs  reels. 


»\r\«TEU — Toda.v's    "review"  inoludo? 

Ci'owil,"  with  Eleanor  Boardman  ah;l 
,es  Mi.rrav.  and  ••Tea  For  Three.",  with 
Zn  Pnn^le  and  Lew  Cod.v  Besinmnx 
iirrow  and  lastinff  Ihrnuv'h  Jrida.v.  Xh.' 
Lv-Fiftv  Girl."  with  Bebft  Daniels,  aiu 
Slors'  ■  Wives."    with    Mar.v    Astor  and 


The  chapters,  ill  Mi.  Hendrick  s  booii 
concerning  Page's  adventures  as  maga- 
zine editor  and  later  as  publishci- 
abound  in  cnticism  of  authors  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  should  portray 
life  He  admired  Bret  Hartc:  "No  man 
knows  American  life  or  American  litera- 
ture who  has  not  reread  at  least  his 
early  tales  and  poems.  .  .  •  He 
taught  us  that  literature  is  a  thing 
made  directly  oui  of  human  life,  and 
not  out  of  books."  Was  Kipling's  "Cap- 
tains Courageous"  "a  temporary  sensa- 
tion, glorified  newspaper  work  only,  or  is 
it  something  greater'?  Does  the  thing 
measure  up  to  any  standard  that  entitles 
it  to  be  regarded  as  literature'?" 

Having  atS-snded  O.  Henry's  funeral. 
Page  wrote  to  a  friend  that  Henry  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  ai\v  care  of  him- 
self: "He  ousht  to  have  lived,  of  course, 
many  years  more,  and  it  is  a  great 
shame  and  pity  that  he  didn't." 

Page  believed  that  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  must  give  vital  direction  to 
every  page,  must  set  forth  his  own  en- 


thusiasms and  interests;  be  of  the  pres 
ent  day.  To  illustrate  this  view,  ho 
would  quote  a  remark  made  by  Samuel 
S.  McClure.  Kipling  asked  him  if  he 
had  read  "David  Harum."  "No,"  was 
the  reply:  "why  should  I?  The  man 
CONTINUING  who  wrote  it  is  dead."    Here  was  un- 

ATTRACTIONS  quenchable  belief  In  "contemporary  in- 
terest." 

Majestic— "Good  News,    collegi-  editor.  Page  rejoiced  in  spreadmg 

ate  musical   comedy.     Sixteenth  his  doctrines  absorbed  when  he  had 

I  read   and   reread   Randall's  Jefferson. 
He  chose  topics  of  all  sorts  that  de- 
Copley— "He    V/alked    in    Her! , sanded  attention,  political,  social,  lit- 
farce  by  Norman  Cannon.]  efary,  scientific  topics.   If  he  received  a 
^  '  good  article,  he  printed  it.    There  was 


Sleep," 

Seventh  week. 


It  has  been  said  that  "The  Training 
an  American:  The  Earlier  Life  and 
Iters  of  Walter  H.Page,  1855-1913,"  by 
Ufton  J.  Hendrick,  pulDlished  by 
mghton  Mifflin  Company,  "furnishes 
my  valuable  shafts  of  light"  upon  the 
litical,  the  social  Slid  the  literary  his- 
ry  of  the  United  States  from  the  early 
renties  to  1913.  This  statement  is 
ae;  it  might  lead  to  another  state- 
•nt:  that  the  volume  might  be  re- 
!wed  in  several  ways;  those  interested 
politics  would  call  attention  to  the 
fluence  of  Page's  teachers,  some  of 
em  after  the  civil  v.'ar,  "good  old  un- 
constructed  rebels"  to  the  day  of  their 
ath,  though  bowing  to  the  inevitable, 
imc  might  dwell  on  the  social  condi- 
)ns  of  the  South  and  the  North  dur- 
g  the  early  years  of  Page.  To  others 
Igc  would  be  important  as 
tiers,  a  literary  critic,  an 
Bgazines,  a  publisher. 


a  man  of 
editor  of 


The  libraries  of  southern  gentlemen 
ere  generally  composed  of  books  t'nat 
.Ight  be  regarded  as  "old  fashioned." 
'e  remember  shelves  in  the  house  of 
Virginian  plantation  filled  with  the 
orks  of  the  British  essayists;  novels  by 
ielding.  Smollett,  eooper,  Scott,  Jane 
usten,  Sims,  Kennedy,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
istories,  memoirs;  the  poems  of  Alex- 
ader  Pope;  translations  from  the  Latin 
nd  Greek  (the  sons  of  many  south- 
naers  before  the  war  went  to  colleges 
t  the  North  as  well  as  those  of  the 
outhi.  Page  as  a  schoolboy  became 
DQUainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
liss  Austen.  Froissart.  the  Spectator, 
ope's  "Iliad."  Sir  Walter's  "Ossian."  j 
ater  at  Randolph-Maoon  he  spouted  ] 
ennvGon's  poems. 

Matthew  Arnold's  "Literature  and 
logiria"  reflected  his  attitude  toward 
sl^ion;  but  Tennyson  and  Shakespeare 
'ere  long  his  fa'v-orites.  As  a  young 
lan  he  thought  little  of  Poe,  and  con- 
idered  his  writings  as  unwholesome. 
7hcn  the  proposal  to  admit  him  to  the 
tail  of  Fame  raised  absurd  opposition, 
•age  praised  him  enthusiastically  as 
lOet,  writer  of  short  stories,  "the  acutest 
;ntic  that  America  ha.s  known."  Poe, 
le  wrote,  "might  be  described  as  the 
nan  who  jnade  the  Hall  of  Fame 
.'amous.  He  made  it  famous  for  ten 
^ears  by  being  kept  out  of  it,  and  he 
.las  now  given  it  a  renewed  lease  of 
tame  by  being  tardily  admitted '  to  it." 
Since  Poe  was  refused  admittance  for  a 
long  time  to  the  Hall,  not  an  official 
institution,  "this  Valhalla  became  known 
to  a  very  large  number  of  people  who 
otherv,'ise  would  never  have  heard  of  it 
at  all,"  Sidney  Lanier  and  Henry  '^im- 
rod  were  the  southern  poets  dearest  to 
Page,    There  was  an  era 


no  pigeonhole  desk  in  his  office.  "Al- 
ways work  for  the  is.sue  at  hand.  .  .  . 
Boys,  never  write  for  the  approval  of 
the  follows  in  your  own  office." 

He  insisted  that  articles  should  be 
readable;  that  his  letter  press  should 
entertain  even  before  it  instructed.  He 
wished  terseness,  directness,  simplicity, 
so    that    the    Kansas  farmer's  hired 
man's  13-vear-old  daughter  could  un- 
derstand the  article.    He  drew  up  an 
"Index  Expurgatorius"— a  long  list  of 
words  never  to  appear  in  his  magazine. 
For  "bete  noire"  in  one  page  of  manu- 
script he  substituted  "bugbear."  Even 
distinguished  classicists  were   not  al- 
lowed to  use  Latin  or  Greek  ciuotations. 
When  a  college  president  thought  he 
could  compress  his  important  article 
into  20,000  words.  Page  reminded  him 
that  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
Iworld,  "the  biggest  thing  that  ever  took 
[place, "  was  told  in  a  single  paragraph. 
The  visitor  concluded  that  3000  words 
Iwould  do.  Page  believed  that  the  dearth 
in  American  letters  in  the  nineties  was 
idue  to  the  "abnormal  development  of 
iour  smart  critical  faculty,  and  our  lack 
of  sympathy  alike  with  writers  and 
v;ith  people  in  the  ma.ss."    And  so  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject  one  of  E.  L. 
Godkin's  brilliantly  pessimistic  articles 
on    American  democracy  sent  to  the 
Atlantic.    When    he    declined  manu- 
iripts  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the 


easons  for  rejection.    In  a  long  letter 
ejecting  a  "Life  of  Christ"  by  the  au- 
hot-    of    "Gates  Ajar,"  he  told  Mrs, 
helps-Ward    that    he  did  not  think 
Christ  a  proper  subject  for  magazine 
u  ticlcs.    A  magazine  "stands  for  diver- 
Ision,  or  for  instruction,  not  for  spiritu- 
jality.    It  may  be  a  theatre,  a  lecture 
ilroom,  a  platform;  it  is  never  a  place 
!of  devotion," 

j    It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  are  the 
more  entertaining  and  valuable  chap- 
f  ters  in  Mr,  Hendrick's  latest  book  about 
I  Page;  the  earlier,  romantic  ones  about 
[■  the  boy  and  college  student,  or  those  in 
which  the  man  as  editor  and  publisher 
revealed  his  literary,  social  and  political 
opinions. 

HOW  TO  GAIN  A  REPUTATION  AS 
A  WIT 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Cari-y  a.  cigarette  lighter  that  won't 
work.    It's  always  good  for  a  laugh. 

Wear  your  cigarettes  in  a  long  holder 
and  say,  "the  doctor  told  me  .  .  ." 
you  know!  They  roar  at  this. 
^  Take  a  big  drink  of  bootleg  gin  and 
when  they  revive  you  say,  "Gosh!  That 
was  good!"   It  slays  'em. 

Say  "Oh,  yes,  I  went  through  college 
.  .  .  <pause)  .  ,  ,  on  'Visitors'  day." 
This  induces  hysteria. 

Say  anything  about  a  Scotchman. 
Your  listeners  will  roll  on  the  floor. 

Take  your  friends — if  you  have  any — 
to  the  roof  of  a  high  building,  run  play- 
  'Watch 


OSWALD  OF  WESLEYAN. 


for  hirn  of 

WaU  Whitman  worship,  for  Whitman  fu'b'  over  say, 
accepted  life  undismayed  and  showed  a  nie  jump!     Then  jump! 
"Lucretian  evenness  of  mmd  w^hen  facing 
the  Infinite."   Though   Page  felt  that 
V/hitman'p  long  catalogues  were  "bal- 
derdash," vet  he  regarded  "the  Tnner 
democratic  fire  of  Whitman  as  perhaps 
America's    finest    gift    to  literature." 
When  Page's   future  seemed  oloscure, 
when  poverty  was  pinching,  he  would 
pace  up  and  down  the  room  quoting 
Whitman's  hymn  of  self-reliance  and 
composure,  beginning: 
"Me  imperturbe,  standing  at  ease 
Nature 


•  "Summer  Reader"  asks  us  for  tne 
titles  of  some  "serious"  books  to  take  | 
with  him  for  a  month  in  the  country,  i 
"I  have  selected,  a  dozen  detective  stories  j 
out  ot  the  great  number  of  them,  but  \ 
in  I  read  them  rapidly,  I  may  say  greed-  ! 
ily,  and  I'll  be  through  ■with  them  in  as 
aster  "of  "all  or  mistress  of  all.  aplomb  nij,ny  days^"  ^  ,  ^  '  ^ 

' '10  midst  of  irrational  things."       i    A?  we  have  said  before,  we  do  not 


v,  j:  iccoiniii,  lid  anythlnii  anuTnttc- 

or  inanimate  unless  we  know  some- 
thing about  the  one  inquiring:  some- 
thing about  his  tastes,  natural  endow- 
ments and  acquirements.  At  the  x'lsk  of 
losing  an  amiable  friend,  we'll  name  a 
few  books  that  we  found  interesting; 
not  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  read.  These  books  are  all 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

If  "Summer  Reader"  has  boys  and 
girls  of  ordinary  Intelligence,  and  he  is 
not  in  this  respect  inferior  to  them, 
they  should  all  be  pleased  with  "The 
Gateway  to  American  History,"  by  Ran- 
dolph G.  Adam.s.  Leo  no  one  say,  "but 
it's  only  a  picture  book  with  pages  of 
explanatory  text."  Yes,  but  the  pic- 
tures are  of  an  unusual  nature.  They 
are  reproductions  of  old  prints  in  rare 
old  books  describing  countries  that 
were  then  strange,  even  mysterious.  Nor 
is  the  text  commonplace,  laborously  and 
dully  Instructive.  How  many  of  our  j 
readers  can  answer  the  question  pro- 
pounded in  Chapter  II.:  "What  made 
our  ancestors,  leave  their  comfortable 
homes  in  Europe  and  seek  new  ones 
in  the  wilderness  of  America?"  Ten  to 
one,  you  will  not  give  the  answer  made 
by  Mr.  Adams.  The  ancestons  of  500 
years  ago  had  as  a  rule  cold,  badly  ven- 
tilated, abominably  smelling  houses; 
meat  and  vegetables  apt  to  spoil,  as 
there  were  no  refrigerators;  clothing 
uncomfortable  in  the  summer;  so  they 
gladly  paid  sailors  and  traders  to  go 
thousands  of  miles  to  get  them  goods 
which  would  make  life  more  endurable. 
They  wished  spices  first  of  all  to  mix 
with  their  crude,  stale  food;  incense  for 
their  houses.  For  this  chapter  is  the 
picture  of  a  spice  market  in. the  East 
Indies,  from  de  Bry's  "India."  This 
chapter  and  "The  Caravan,"  ^By  Land 
and  Sea,"  "Tlie  World  Before  the  Dis- 
covery of  America"  all  lead  to  the  sail- 
ing of  Columbus. 

Open  this  fascinating  volume  of  17G 
large  pages  at  random,  look  at  the  50 
full  page  illustrations  and  you  -will  find 
something  that  was  unknown  to  you 
before. 

For  example,  you  probably  have  read 
that  John  Rolfe  maiiied  Pocahontas; 
but  why  was  he  an  important  person 
in  American  liistory?  "Because  he  dis- 
covered how  tobacco  could  be  dried  and 
sent  back  to  England  without  beins 
spoiled  by  the  damp  sea  air."  He 
showed  the  'Virginians  how  they  could 
make  money  by  raising  the  Indian  weed. 

Would  you  know  why  sailors  cajjie  to 
be  called  "tars"?  See  Chapter  X'VIII: 
"'What  the  ships  were  like"  with  the 
picture  "Building  a  16th  Century  Ship  " 
Why  were  negroes  brought  to  America? 
See  the  picture  of  the  sugar  mill  with 
Mr.  Adams's  remarks  about  the  intro- 
iduction  of  slavery.  "Few  of  the  people 
iwho  came  to  America  can  avoid  blame 
for  this."  The  stories  of  the  early  ad- 
1  venturers  are  told  with  delightful  sim- 
plicity and  a  conciseness  that  is  meaty. 

For  a  contribution  to  recent  history, 
procure  "Reputations  Ten  Years  After," 
by  Capt.  B.  H<  Liddell  Hart,  author  of 
"Scipio  Africanus"  and  "Great  Captains 
Unveiled,"  published  by  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press.  In  the  present  volume 
Capt.  Hart  weighs  in  a  balance  adjusted 
to  suit  him  Foch,  JoflEre,  Palkenhayn, 
Haig,  Ludendorff,  Petaln,  Allenby,  Lig- 
gett, Pershing,  Gallieni.  As  a  fireside 
soldier  you  may  not  agree  'with  his  esti- 
mate of  these  leaders,  but  the  book  is 
good  reading.  Did  the  credit  for  the 
miracle  of  the  Mame  belong  to  Gallieni, 
not  to  Joffre?  'Why  should  Hunter  Lig- 
igett,  model  soldier,  looking  after  the 
i  comfort  and  safety  of  his  men,  be  treat- 
ed seemingly  with  more  sympathy  than 
Pershing?  Yet  Capt.  Hart  pays  Pershing 
no  more  than  justice  when  in  conclu- 
sion he  says:  "There  was  no  other  man 
who  would,  or  could,  have  built  the 
structure  of  the  American  army  on  the 
scale  he  planned.  And  without  that 
army  the  war  could  hardly  have  been 
saved  and  would  not  have  been  won." 
Was  Joffre,  as  Capt.  Hart  would  have 
us  believe,  a  blundering,  jealous  man; 
"not  a  general,  but  a  national  nerve  se^ 
dative?"  Falkenhayn  was  "the  ablest 
and  most  scientific  general,  'penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish,'  who  ever  ruined  his 
country  by  a  refusal  to  take  calculated 
risks."  English  critics  complain  of  Capt, 
Hart's  books  as  suffering  from  too  con- 
stant a  display  of  his  own  views;  of 
mistaking  the  description  of  his  own 
mental  picture  for  documentary  evi- 
dence. They  accuse  him  of  unfairness, 
as  in  the  treatment  of  Joffre;  of  strain 
ing  facts  to  support  his  own  views  on 
the  theory  of  war;  of  "applying  slap- 
dash methods  to  the  writing  of  con- 
temporary history,"  but  all  acknowledge 
that  many  of  the  judgments  are  as 
sound  as  they  are  interesting;  that  the 
studies  are  agreeable  reading.  Capt 
Hart  thinks  that  Ludendorff  was  "per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  the  leaders  in 
the  war!" 


"The  Fall  of  the  Russian  Empire,"  by 
1  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  Ph.D.,  has 
i  been  reviewed  in  The  Herald.  The  book 
is  more  engrossing  thaji  many  a  novel 
'  hnf-,  one  realizes  that  the  writing  is  by 


(jiie   of   am  .  i    ,    i       .  < 

uatlently  a^id  c;.rLiuily  ooii'joieu,  i^u  ■ 
that  administered  Catholic  relief  in  Rus-|_ 
rla  and  knows  of  what  he  is  speaking, 
whether  the  .subject  be  that  of  gwern- 
ment  under  the  Romanovs  or  the  Soviet 
experiment.  The  story  is  ^vividly  told 
but  without  any  attempt  at  florid  sen- 
sationalism. As  Fr.  Walsh  says  in 
his  preface  the  narrative  is  neither  an 
1  apotheosis  of  the  revolution  nor  an  In- 
dlctment  of  bolshevist  theory  and  prac- 
tice The  20  months  spent  in  Russia, 
during  the  period  of  transition  gave  the 
writer  full  opportunity  for  considering 
the  amazing  problem.  The  book  is  a 
sane,  fair,  and  at  the  same  time  graphic 
description,  with  philosophic  inquiries 
into  cause  and  effect  but  without  proph- 
ecy for  the  future.  "One  man  s  life  wiU 
not  suffice  to  see  the  end."  There  are 
many  illustrations,  11  appendices,  a 
bibliography  and  a  full  index. 

A  weighty,  but  by  no  means  a  pon- 
derous book,  to  be  read  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  is  "PoUticlans  and  Moral- 
ists of  the  19th  Century,"  translated  by 
Dorothy  Galton  from  the  French  oi 
Emile  Faguet.  The  subjects  of  the  es- 
says are  Stendhal,  Tocqueville.  Proud- 
han  Sainte  Beuve,  Taine,  Renan.  Per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  of  the  essays  is 
the  one  on  Stendhal,  as  he  is  even  today 
a  baffling,  complex  and  at  the  same  time 
simple  character,  but  all  of  the  other 
pages  are  crammed  with  thoughtful 
comment  and  analysis  even  when  they 
seem  diffuse.  A  book  for  students  o- 
Prench  literature,  French  views  of  mo; 
rallty  and  French  philosophic  thought: 
One  to  be  studied;  not  to  be  hastily  run 
through  and  then  idly  dismissed. 

Fashion  has  decreed  that  women 
shall  be  slim,  and  fashion  must  be 
obeyed.  The  question  is,  failing  dinner 
a  la  Nebuchadnezzar,  how?— Ins  Holy. 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  keen  looking  mamma  was  standing 
near  the  edges  of  the  outdoor  dance 
pavilion  watching  the  couples  struggling 
along.  A  dazzling  specimen  of  the  op- 
posite sex  approached  and  popped  the 
usual  query:  „^  ^ 

"Naw,  thanks,"  said  she,  'I  dont 
wanna  dance." 

"Nither  do  I  wanta  dance,"  slings 
back  the  modem  Romeo.  "I  just  war^t- 
ed  to  know  if  you  could  speak  English." 

The  keen  mamma  came  right  back 
with:  "Well,  ya  found  out,  didn't 
cha?"  ONLOOKER. 


THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  BEACON  HILL 

(For  As  t>.e  World  Wage) 
There  are  ash  cans  on  Beacon  hill 
That  stay  and  stay,  from  Monday  until 
Saturday. 

Garbage  pans,  discarded  beds  and 
kitchen  swill. 

vincient  doorways,  shining  knockers, 

Kerfilter  fish,  aesthetic  shockers. 

Aristocrats,  austSre,  high  hat. 

Fraternize  with  bolshevik  and  democrat. 

Bohemians  and  forum  fans,  patter  of 
art  and  world  peace  plans. 

Spinsters  wax  ardent  of  free  love  no- 
tions. 

With  reservations  and  pious  devotions. 
Menckenites  and  Coolidge  disciples 
Compromise  over  coffee  and  waffles. 
Socialists  and  supermen  debate 
Companionate  marriage  .  .  .  the  servile 
state. 

A  janitor  on  Phillips  street  plays  Bach 

and  Jazz 
Until  he  gets  the  razz. 
Tenants  shout,  put  Mm  out! 
They're  out  of  metaphor;  you  just  can't 

do  that  with  a  husky  janitor. 
Indeed,  there  is  atmosphere  off  West 

Cedar  street; 
Kosher,  colonial  and  lawyers  discreet, 
'Tis  said  in  moderation,  that  a  season 

on  the  hill 
Is  equivalent  to  a  liberal  education. 
But  alas!  an  improvement  society  is  in 

the  making; 
What  a  gorgeous  undertaking! 
Ash   cans  gone,  cats  disbanded,  hy- 
giene established. 
The  atmosphere  will  have  vanished. 
Wow!   You'll  never  know  the  liill  a 

year  from  now. 

ANTHONY  SKELDING. 

How  fortunate,  and  how  few,  are 
those  whose  duty  coincides  with  their 
pleasures. — Lord  Darling. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  career  of  a 
banker  which  necessarily  endears  him 
to  anybody. — Lord  Birkenhead. 

HIS  IVORY  TOWER 

We  have  been  asked  whether  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  finds  it  easier  to 
put  into  imperishable  prose  the  rich 
material  he  has  accumulated  for  his 
colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Social  and 
Political  Beast" — need  we  remind  our 
readers  that  the  volumes,  elephant  folio, 
are  sold  only  by  subscription? — by 
writing  in  the  town  or  in  the  country. 

/ 
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ANOTHER  HOWLER 

The  question  was  asked  in  Sunday 
school-  "Who  said.  -See  that  thou  fall 
not  by  the  way.'  and  on  what  occasion? 
Answer-  "EUsha  to  Elijah  when  the  lat- 
^  went  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot. 


"S  E  Your  scheme  will  not  suc- 
ceed' S.  Must  refer  you  to  Exodus  20 
c^riev.  Look  it  up  and  respect  it. 


Janet,  Lucy,  Tom; 


As  of  children  five 
All  dear— of  Mary, 

and  Dick— 
TViPvp's  one  a  little  more 
?han  dear!  a  richer  trouble  than  the  j 

jSweete'r'for  joys  and  agitations  sick; 
l^^lot^d^haTaU^most  lovely  women 

I  As  emrsolomon  of  his  score-score 
Dusk  concubines,  remembers  one  who 

Thelnape  that  only  dreams  had  shown 
before; — 

Sf  Elm 'and  oak  and  Beech  and  Ash 

and  Yew, 
And  all  the  breathing  rest. 
Give  my  wide  branch-ed  heart  to  one 

that  with  it  grew.  . 
The  loud  autumnal  winds  their  noise 
subdue. 

?riowsS  droop  and  huddle  upon 

The^brieTseen  stars  glitter  upon  her 

breast,  ^,  . 

At  rest    But  which  the  tree 

°"£^I^e^^^^^  ^^/oHT^KE^E^Ar^ 


In  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  the 
modern  ideal  of  efficiency  in  the  Gos- 
pels.— Dean  Inge. 

The  state  never  interferes  with  a 
ma'n\%ouf«ceptt^oit.disadvanUge^^ 


Is  his  ivory  tower  at  Clamport  or  in| 
Blossom  Court? 

We  have  never  found  Mr.  Johnson 
working  at  anything.  He  seems  to  be,  Tr^.^n- 
,  a  man  of  untiring  leisure.  The  villagers  J  Fr.om  a_  "Per.sonal  Column^ 
i  'vhom  he  honors  by  his  companionship 
■=ay  at  Dickerson's  store  that  Mr.  John- 
son is  a  loafer.  And  so,  no  doubt, 
WUliam  Hazlitt  was  misunderstood  at 
Winterslow. 

In  the  city  Mr.  Johnson  says  he 
.ludies  life  in  its  manifold  aspects;  he 
regrets  the  disappearance  of  the  beer^ 
saloon  for  there  he  made  shrewd  ob- ' 
servations  and  was  able  to  ponder  them 
at  ease.  It  was  Verlaine  who  regretted 
that  he  had  not  arranged  to  place  his 
.on  in  a  cafe  that  he  might  study 
i  hiSnan  nature  and  thus  become  tne 
more  cultured  and  at  the  same  time 

"Town  or""ountry  for  one  that  earns 
;  his  living  by  his  pen  or  plans  an  im- 
mortal work?  Why  shall  say  ? 
i   The  ate  C.  E.  Montague  once  remarked: 
•■Mv  fourth  form  master  at  school  had 
a  thunderous  way  of  sa^mg  'Go  down 
two  places  for  making  a  rash  generali- 
^rSon,-  and  I  should^ike  to  say  it  as 
thunderously  to  anyone  who  sa>s  that 
mankind  at  large  can  ^o^k  better  in  a 
town  than  in  the  country."  He  added 
I  that  in  his  belief  Thoreau  would  have 
'  written  as  well  in  Fleet  street  and  Dr. 
1  Johnson  in  Arcady.  ; 

Mr  E  V.  Lucas  recently  considered 
the  subject  "Town  vs.  Country."  His 
pleasant  essay  was  prompted  by  a  dic- 
tum uttered  by  the  headmaster  of  West- 
minster school:  "In  order  to  live  your 
life  well,  play  in  the  country  but  xvork 
in  the  town.  It  is  in  the  great  vitality ' ' 
of  the  great  town's  life  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  stimulated  and  compelled  to 
think."    A  magazine,  little  known  or 
wholly  unknown  here.  The  Country- 
man, called  on  those  carelessly  known, 
sometimes  ironically  described,  as  brain- 
workers  to  express  their  opimon.  Messrs. 
Bennett  and  Belloc  do  not  mind  where 
they  work.  Galsworthy  can  work  any- 
•   where  it  is  quiet,  but  thinks  his  best 
work  has  been  done  in  the  country  St. 
John  Ervine  can  write  anywhere  so  long 
as  there  is  no  interruption  and  the  re- 
ceiver is  off.  Noel  Coward  and  Clgmence 
Dane  favor  the  country;  so  does  Ha- 
velock  Ellis  to  reflect  on  what  he  has 
seen  in  the  city;  so  does  John  Mase- 
field.  May  Sinclair  prefers  the  country, 
while  Nevison  writes  better  in  cities 
because  in  the  country  he  is  "tempted 
out."  ,     .  li 

Aldous   Huxley   has   much   to  say|< 
,  against  the  Headmaster's  dictum,  who 
I  seems  to  think  that  noise  and  bustle 
are  synonymous  with  vitality.  The 
noise  and  agitation  of  modern  cities  are, 
for  the  great  majority  of  people,  im- 
nediments  to  serious  inward  living  oi 
good  spiritual  quality.    And  the  ready- 
made  amusements  of  modern  cities— 
from  the  picture  paper  to  the  cinema, 
from  dancing  to  listening-in— are  mere- 
fly  substitutes  for  thought  and  excuses 
[for  laziness.    They  generate  a  terrible 
boredom;  that  is  why  the  modern  city 
'dweller  can  never  stop  hustling  or  jazz- 
ing.   Like  the  water-beetle,  if  he  stood 
-m  for  a  moment  he  would  sink.  What 
-he  Headmaster  of  Westminster  calls 
.':e  great  vitality  of  the  great  town 
,=eems  to  me  to  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  great  vitality  of  a  dead  frog  s  leg 
when  an  electric   current  is  passed 
through  it.  The  most  highly  galvanized 
corpse-cities    are,    of    course,    to  be 
found  in  America.   For  the  Headmaster 
of  Westminister,  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago must  be  earthly  Paradises  and 
New  York  the  New  Jerusalem." 

Nothing  is#iaid  in  this  discussion  of 
Town  vs  Countrv  of  Anthony  Trollope 
i.vho  could  work  anywhere  and  at  any 
'cime     He  put  his  watch  before  him 
V  hen  he  wrote.    It  took  him  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  the  minute  to  finish  a 
p?ge  of  exactly  250  words.   We  knew  a 
man  in  Boston— he  is  no  longer  living 
—who  wrote  a  critical  review  for  a 
Sundav  newspaper  long  extinct.    As  he 
sat  down  to  write  on  Friday  night  he 
placed  a  five  dollar  bill  in  front  of  him, 
the  price  of  the  article,  and  gazed  at  it 
whenever  his  invention  flagged. 

Some  one  has  figured  out  that  the  ac- 
tual writing  of  250  words  with  pen  takes 
about  13  minutes.  This  left  Trollope 
two  for  the  consideration  of  what  he 
should  say  on  every  page. 


As  Mr.  Herkimer  Jchnson  has  a  cc'py 
of  good  old  Calmefs  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  we  asked  him  what  the  learned 
commentator    haa  lo  say    about  tne 
Witch  of  Endof.    Mr.  Johnson  writes. 
"Nothing  about  her,  but  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  Endcr  is  defcnbed.  In 
Calmefs  -Phantom  World     as  ^  an.- 
lated  by  the  Rev.  Heiuy  Chiistm,.^, 
thVre  is  an  allusion  to  the  v^'oman  w  o 
fascinates  you  strangely.    Calmet  si.a 
ply  says  of  her  that  the  story  is  .'ell 
known^^    •!  am  aware  that  some  d  f- 
ficulties  are  raised  concerning  th.|,  his 
tory     I  shall  deduce  nothing  fiom  it 
here  except  that  the  woman  passed  for 
a  witch,  that  Saul  esteemed  si..... 

A  correspondent  quotes  a  comment  by 
an  American  author  on  the  ^toiy  as 
tcld  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel. 
— •— 

OUR  OLD  FRIEND  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

-A  witch,  on  the  contrary,  was  one 
Who  souWt  knowledge  of  the  future  no^ 
ft-nm  rhi-  one  supreme  God,  buttniougn 
i  r  molt  magical  charms,  incantations 
and  ceremonies  by  which  the  spirits  oi 
t^e'dTad  w°re  sou'ght  for  -terference^ m 

\r^^Ucl'^^T"Endor,^vasTm7rm 
;'ho  haf  the  power  of  caUing  up  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  at  the  desne  of 
those  who  came  to  her     .    .    •  iNow, 
while  there  is  no  objection  to  a  strict 
pMosophical  investigation  and  analysis 
and  record  of  these  phenomena  con- 
sidered'as  psychological  facts  whUe  in 
fsrt  such  investigation  is  loudly  caiiea 
or  'as  the  best  remedy  for  superstition 
there  is  a  great  dange,-  to  the  mind 
and  moral  sense      .seeking  them  as 
guides  in  our  perplexities  or  comforter^ 
in  our  sorrows."  ,.rT-i,„ 
Thus  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  on  The 
Witch  of  Endor"  in  "Woman  in  Sacred 
History."    in  justice  to  the  Witch,  sht 
gives  the  passage  from  I  Samuel  entire. 
Why  is  there  no  picture  of  the  Witch; 
All  the  women  written  of  except  her, 
Sarah  and  Hannah,  are  delineated  ac- 
cording to  the  brightest  tradition  ol 
chromo-lithography.    It  cannot  be  for 
false  morality,  as  Judith  and  Salome  arc 
present.  SATYROS. 


ONCE  POPULAR 

The  death  of  the  author  of  "Tommy, 
make  room  for  your  Uncle"    is  an- 
I  nounced.     The  song  was  once  as  popu- 
lar-sung, hummed    whistled-ln  this 
country  as  in  England^    thn  J  (her^) 
ime  of  "Those  Tassels  on  those  (nei.i 
Cots "  "Come  and  ^'T'T.^T^t 
the  Rollicking  Rams.'    Up  m  a  ua^ 
loon"  "The  Bell    goes    a-ringmg  lor 
Sarah"-t.here  was  a    long    series  of 
toese  musfc  hall  songs  published  n 
Nevv  York,  words  and  music   in  about 
me  same  form  as  that    of  modern 
church  anthems.     These  London  di  tie. 
were  sold  at  five  or  10  cents  apiece. 
Fortunate  are  they  that  have  a  com- 
nlete  set'   Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once 
Sid  ulte  had  only  a  few  of  the  song. 
Hp  had  sought  diligently  foi  a  set 
vain  ?or  he  Regards  them  as  indispensa- 
ble to  students  of  social  manners  cus 
toms,  habits  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
iQti-i  r-pnturv      Some  of  the  songs  die 
re^oduced'^in  Mr.  Spaeth's  entertam- 

Rob°rrBrc  wning  knew  the  song  about 
little  Tommy  and  ,'"entioned  it  m  h  s 
•■Pacchiarotto"  probably  to  show  nis 
agility  as  a  rhymster: 
.•-Mr,r  shall  I  budge,  I've  a  notion: 
N?y!  here  shaU  my'whistUng  and  sing- 
ins 

qpt  all  the  street  echoes  a-rmging, 
LonE  after  the  last  of  your  number 
Has'ccase"  my  front  court  to  enciunber 
While,  treading  down  rose  and  ranun- 
You  Tommy-make-room-for-your-uncle 

U5"   

How  would  audiences  of  today  receive 
William  Horace  Lingard  singing  these 
.tones''    We  see  him  now  prancing  on 

?^'aSu?ed!y  v"s  'not  mtha?  particular 
be  admired. 


But  there  is  a  picture  of  her  in 
"Womei^  of  the  Bible,"  a  steel-plate  en- 
graving portraying  her  as  a  seductive 
creature,  all  the  more  by  reason  of  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  a  wild  expression  in 
her  eyes  We  mentioned  this  portrait 
some  'time  ago  as  a  delight  of  our  boy- 
hood' the  portrait  haunts  us  still.— fcd. 


As  the  World  Wags:  J 
Have  just  been  reading  Terences 
"Eunuch."  Chaerea  is  describing  Pam- 
phila  in  act  II,  scene  5: 
,  "The  girl  isn't  like  our  girls,  whom 
their  mothers  are  anxious  to  ha-"e  with 
shoulders  kept  down  and  chests  well 
girthed  that  they  may  be  slender.  If 
one  is  a  little  inclined  to  plumpness, 
they  declare  that  she's  training  for  a 
boxer  and  stint  her  food;  although  their 
constitutions  are  good,  by  their  treat- 
ment they  make  them  as  slight  as  bul- 
rushes, and  so  for  that  reason  they  are 
admired,  forsooth."  ■  ,  • 

Parmenon— What  sort  of  a  girl  is  this 
one  of  yours? 
Chaerea— A  new  style  of  beauty. 
Parmenon  (ironically)— Astoundmg! 
Chaerea— Her  complexion  genuine,  her 
flesh  fii;m  and  full  of  juiciness. 
And  this  was  B.  C.  162! 
But  tell  me,  what  is  this    full  of 
juiciness"?    Is  it  by  any  clwnce  pre- 
Volstead?  RADCLIFFE. 


:lil 

Ven 
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A  Paris  newspaper  tells  a  story  of 
Henry  Ford  that  we  do  not  remember 
I  to  have  seen  published  here.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  an  "illustrious  American 
poet."  In  the  comer  of  the  room  was 
a  man  who  kept  saluting  all  who  came 
in  and  they  bowed  to  him  in  turn. 

"Who's  that  man?"  asked  Ford  of  his 
friend. 

"He's  the  poet's  husband." 

"Ah,"  said  Ford,  and  was  silent  for 
a  moment. 

Then  he  i'aid  carelessly:  "Yes— and 
■  hat  did 't"  ■-'-  vtore  he  was  married?" 


One  has  no  grudge  against  Miss  r- 
hart  or  Miss  Boll  (with  her  diamond  ), 
or  Fraulein  Rasche,  or  any  other  of  t.ie 

llown  from  every  one  Pomt  in  the  .lo 
tn  pvprv  other  point,  and  ^^e  can  i-ji' 
our  attention  to  other  matters.-London 
Observer.  ^  

WHY  SHE  LEFT  HIM 

Mr.  John  B.  Spanks  announces  that 
as  his  wife  has  left  his  bed  and  board, 
he  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for 
bills  contracted  by  her  on  and  after 
Jime  15. 


A  CASE  FOR  EUGENICS  j 

(For  As  the  World  Wass)  i 

Letitia  was  so  very  sweet— 
Her  eyes,  her  hair;  her  form  so  neat. 

Her  failure  was,  if  I'm  correc  , 
,The  fault  of  too  much  Intellect.  | 

'  Her  sister.  Alice,  too  was  fair  | 
And  .sadly  too,  she  was  not  theic 

With  the  men,  and  I  ^um 
It  was  because  she  was  so  dumb. 

Thev  had  their  share  of  looks  you  see 
And  brains  as  well,  but  tragically 

The  brains  were  too  much  in  one, 
Leaving  the  other  nearly  none. 

Such  a  state  .should  never  be. 
^Z'^dtLtufdth%?tSrtohe. 
TO  make  each  ch^d  just^so  sma^t^^ 


no  sen.se  in  ca.sting  his  bread  upon 
waters,  so  to  speak.    But  a  couple  o: 
years  back,  when  he  was  second  cook 
for  a  while  at  a  summer  hotel  on  tlK 
Cape,  where  they  charge  for  rustic  .set- 
tings and  so  much  extra  for  mosq\uU) 
bites  she  fell  in  love  with  a  Swedi:  li 
girl   who  told  him  about  the  Vikmss 
who  would  jump  into  their  little  ships 
;  the  damn  fools,  and  go  off  to  unexplored 
lands,  where  they  did  brave  deeds  and 
brought  treasure  back  to  their  daisies, 
1  the  damn  fools.  . 
So  one  balmy  night  Harry  was  lymg 
quiet  on  his  bunk  gurgling  his  bottle, 
when,  quicker  than  you  coujd  .say  Jack 
Robinson,  he  began  to  mumble  queer 
about  sailing,  sailing,  sailing  over  the 
deep  blue  sea.  The  next  I  knew  he  was 
hiking  straight  for  the  pier  where  the 
hotel  catboat  was  tied,  .saUs  set  and  all 
waiting  for  a  party.     I  tried  to  .save 
Harry,  but  instead  he  chucked  me  into 
the  boat  and  we  were  off. 

I  didn't  know  much  about  boats,  too, 
but  I  knew  the  rocks  he  began  to  heave 
overboard  were  meant  for  ballast  but 
he  said  no,  they  only  slowed  up  the 
boat.    With  them  cleaned  out  he  began 
to  shin  the  mast  so  he  could  look  out 
over  the  ocean  like  Columbus  I  guess, 
but  the  wind  came  up  all  of  a  sudden 
heeling   the   boat   over  which  scarW 
Harry  to  see  the  water  coming  up  to 
meet  him  so  he  gave  a  yell  and  let  go 
landing  in  the  sail  and  shding  cra.'^h 
into  the   bottom  only  his  feet  kept 
going  through  the  bottom  until  Harry 
was  up  to  his  waist  in  a  kind  of  am- 
phibian  position  you  might  say.    He  , 
bellowed  for  me  lo  haul  him  out  but  I  j 
remembered  the  Dutch  boy  and  the  i 
dike  and  said  he'd  have  to  stay  there  | 
or  we  would  sink.  I  gave  him  his  bottle  i 
and  told  him  not  to  open  his  mouth 
except  to  drink.    The  wind  was  getting 
worse  all  the  time  and  the  boat  set  on 
hke  a  scared  rabbit  while  I  tried  to  do 
something  with  the  ropes.    All  I  did 
was  get  tangled  and  while  I  was  getting 
free  the  boom  swung  over  and  would 
have  knocked  Harry  out  of  the  boat  it 
his  feet  hadn't  been  so  well  braced 
He  roared  and  promised  to  do  a  lot  oi 
things  to  me  and  the  Vikings  until  the 
boat  began  to  heel  over  and  ship  water 
into  his  face  which  shut  him  up.  i 
was  perched  on  the  outside  edge  and  I 
could  see  Harry's  legs  mining  around 
the  left  one  clean  out  of  water  like 
nedalling  a  bicycle.   As  soon  as  the  boat 
righted  I  looked  ahead  and  saw  w-e  were 
heading  direct  for  an  island.    I  ti  ed 
some  more  ropes  but  only  strangled 
Harry  someway.    The  boat  kept  on  her 
way  stubborn  as  an  army  mule  Hariy 
was  crying  because  he  said  a  fish  had 
untied  his  shoe  and  he  couldn  tget  at  it 
He  wanted  me  to  go  over  the  side  and 
fix  it    But  he  forgot  the  shoe  when  our 
bow  nudged  the  island.    As  soon  as  he 
felt  solid  ground  for  his  feet  he  began 
to  run  forgetting  the.  boat  was  around 
his  waist  with  me  in  it.        ....  „„ 
It  was  a  small'  island  and  between 
Harry  and  the  wind  I  could  see  we  were 
HiiP  tn  cross  it  and  head  for  the  open 
tea    n  half  a  shake.    The  sail  bellied 
out  hke  a  mad  frog's  stomach  and 
Harry  was  having  a  hard  time  to  hol^ 
hi«  own  especially  with  his  bilge  slop- 
pmg  over  with  the  Portygee  firewater 
We  tried  to   tack  once   but  it  onls 
Drought  the  boom  over,  squashing  Hai 
rVs  good  ear.    What  -finally  saved  u 
was  tlie  wind  which  got  worse  and  cai 
ried   away   the  sail  leavmg  the  boa 
wrapped    around    Harry.     I  climbec 
dcwn'and  looked  at  Harry,  asking  him  . 
h>  thought  he  was  a  pageant  but  h 
couldn-t  see  any  joke.  He  had  to  .spem 
the    night    sUnding    up    because  h. 
couldn't  do  anything  different.  The  nex 
dav  the  fire  department  rowed  out^  v 
?hc   island  and  chopped   the  catboa 
1  from  HaiTy.    He  won't  go  near  a  boa 
I  or  a  Swedi0  girl  anymore. 

BEN  BOOZLESNOOT 
Proper  Pride 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Motor  Cop:  Hey,  you,  pull  over 
FlU^er  Driver:  Whassamatter? 
M  C:  You  were  doing  fifty. 
F '  D  •  wm  you  write  that  down  an 
siffn  it  so  I  can  show  it  to  my  friends? 

sign  11  so  X  Ldu  T.nOKWIN. 


HARRY  THE  VIKING 

^'outeidl'^'^of  marrying  that  snake 
charmer  Mamy  for  a  while,  Harry  never 

did  anything  so  plumb  foolish  as  the 
he  tried  to  sail  a  catboat  when  he 

was  full  of,  Portygee  liquor  He  didn  t 
know  a  thing  about  boats  always  having 
kept  away  from  the  sea  because  he  said 
he  had  a  weak  stomach  and  could  see 


LOOKWIN. 

THE  DEAD  SAILOR 
(after  Glaucus) 

No  headstone  marks  him,  no  famiU; 

Enfoldf  his  mutable  bones,  but  tl 
Only"  the^w^e*  gulls  know  where  he  w. 

^'Sll.'*  "^tISl/geIard' 

A<rthe  World  Wags: 

Reading  the  newspapers  I  know  nc 
where  I  should  like  to  spend  my  vac 

''°p'  "Greece  purchased  only  233  rac 
sets  lasryet^."  YOURS  FOR  QUIET 

NEW  CANDIDATES 

R  B  proposes  for  the  annex  to  r 
Hall  of  Fame  Mi-ss  Helen  Venus  dean 
girls  in  the  public  schools  of  Bv.> 

candidate,  is  Mr.  STilitv: 
vPT.  a  iewelcv  ir.  r  •  ^ 


J  B.  pvotpste  acamst  the  of 

ers -"staled  r^er  • ! 

®"''"^^»  ipv  rnne  they  say  "rang 
?h^h  "  What  Thomas  Hardy  in  a 
'^IS^  at  Dorchester  16  years  ago  said 
*?^the  inmasing  inCux  of  American 
"    ttof  jf     and  wonderfully 

S  •■■  as  hdp  ng  on  "the  indlffer- 
to  lit^raiTT  form,"  might  be  said  of 
SSS^in  lS  newspapers  today,  vat- 
n«  the  criticisms  with  shocking  ex- 
SS^les  in  Fowler-s  book  on  tire  Kings 
Knglish. 

THE  LATEST  CANDIDATE 

VJpP^'orn 'me^r\^^cl  gloom  have  s^- 
«ii  over  me    For  weeks  I  have  been 

'innther  countn-  should  do  it.  However, 
ft  m«v  br  permissible  for  one  to  ex- 
ieHhe  wi^h  that  the  strength  of  his 

^°P%l£?ONHATHCHEQUER. 
New  Brunswick. 


Metropolitan  Theatre— "Ladiea  of  (he 
Mob"  a  screen  drama  slarriiis  Clara  Bow, 
adap'tect  from  a  short  story  by  Ernest  Booth, 
directed  by  William  Wellman  and  made  by 
Paramonnt.,  The  cast:  Yvonne.  Clara  bow: 
Ted.  Ric-hard  Arlen:  ,  Mane.  Helen  Unich 
•■SoH  .\nuie."  Mary  Alden;  the  mother,  Bodil 
^Rosins.  ,  , 

Mr.  Wellman  has  used  a  new  and 
i  interesting  technic  in  directing  this 
photoplay.  He  has  not  posed  his  per- 
formers like  so  many  automatons,  but 
allowed  them  to  remain  persons  and  go 
about  their  business  in  a  natural  man- 
iner,  whether  they  are  walking,  talking 
lor  sleeping.  There  is,  then,  extremely 
1  desirable  ease  in  the  action,  and  even 
I  if  the  play  is  yet  another  underworld 
opus,  it  is  interesting,  different  in  treat- 
ment from  the  other  dozens  and  easily 
comparable  with  "Underworld"  as  a  se- 
rious and  satisfactory  motion  picture. 

Among  its  many  virtues  one  finds 
that  Clara  Bow  is  given  an  acting  part 
which  she  does  wel).  She  does  not  kick 
up  her  heels  once,  but  is  attractive  and 
vivacious,  making  one  feel  that  under- 
neath her  pleasant  exterior,  she  has  a 
useful  amount  of  character. 

The  opening  scenes  which  Indicate 
that  a  man  is  paying  the  penalty  for 
having  strayed  from  honest  paths  with 
his  life  are  handled  so — one  might  even 
say  masterly— by  Mr.  Wellman  that 
they  do  not  in  the  least  offend  even 
with  so  gruesome  a  subject.  Perhaps 
the  men  in  attendance  were  a  little 
casual.  The  death  chamber  of  a  prison 
hardly  seems  the  proper  place  for  a 
tooth  pick,  but  there  is  none  of  the 
emphasis  put  on  the  horror  of  the  oc- 
casion as  is  often  the  custom  with  film 
makers.  There  is.  in  other  words,  a 
display  of  good  taste  in  even  this  diffi- 
cult episode  and  it  has  a  purpose.  It 
leaves  an  impression  on  the  little  daugh- 
'  ter  of  the  man  who  is  killed.  Upon  this. 
» the  climax  of  the  film  depends. 
I!  Richard  Arlen  plays  the  young  gun- 
man in  a  convincing  manner.  One  does 
not  think  of  this  nice  looking  performer 
i  as  a  yegg  possibility,  but  he  succeeds  so 
lT"«n  with  his  role  that  one  is  convinced 

that  a  few  bank  robbers  may  look  like 
college  seniors. 

All  of  the  parts  were  well  cast  and 
played  acceptably.  Even  the  police 
officers  looked  as  if  they  might  be  such. 
The  subtitles  are.  once  more,  the  weak- 
ness of  this  otherwise  excellent  screen 
drama,  which  offers  something  new  In 
American  photographic  angles. 

"West  Point  Days,"  devised  and 
staged  by  Frank  Cambria,  is  the  revue 
this  week.  The  musical  numbers  were 
written  for  it  by  Dave  Stamper  and 
although  there  is  no  music  which  is 
either  very  different  or  very  good,  it 
succeeds  in  being  tuneful  and  weaving 
the  revue  into  a  semblance  of  a  small 
musical  comedy. 

,  The  Gaby-Hale  dancers  have  by  far 
the  best  and  most  original  steps  seeii 
at  this  theatre,   where  well  trained 

!  ballets  are  in  order.    The  singers  had 

pleasant  voices  and  the  audience  liked 
the  comic,  George  Schreck.  The  stage 
efiFects  were  good,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  pictures  of  Grant  and 
Lee  on  a  drop  curtain.  Dixie  was  not 
played,  however.  C.  M.  D. 

•'  'I'm  done,  old  boy,'  he  had  gasped,witn 
that  queer  smile  of  his,  as'  Christopher 
helped  him  to  He  down  and  brought  him, 
a  drink.  Then  fumbling  In  his  belt  he 
had  produced  the  packet  of  diamonds 
and  an  old  wallet  and,  thrust  them  into 
his  hands.  'Keep  'em  ...  I  give  'em 
to  you.'  he  said.  'Only  swear  you  won't 
let  that  swine  Hatherley  lay  his  hands 
upon  them.' "  I 
I    Would  not  the  reader  of  a  novel  lind- 
I  ing  these  words  at  the  beginning  look 
I  forward  to  a  tale  of  mystery,  crime, 
i  murder,  vengeance?  What  was  the  story 

of  the  diamonds?  How  had  "he"  (Jim 
"Robertson)  come  by  their  ?  Is  Hatherley 


Ih?  villain  of  the  plot'.' 

No,  Hatherley  is  dropped  out  of  the 
story  on  page  six.   Christopher  Royle 
was  not  followed  by  crooks  on  his  way 
back  tn  England.   There  is  no  legend 
about  the  precious  stones.  There  Is  no 
old  gloomy  house  with  a  sinister  butler, 
locked  room  in  the  lower,  secret  under- 
Igiound  passage  to  a  little  building  of 
unknown  use.  No  footsteps  at  midnight 
in  the  corridor,  no  hair-raising  -signal- 
ling without,  no  stealthy  turning  of  a 
door  knob,  no  horrid  face  peering  over 
a  crumbling  garden  wall,  no  masks,  no 
oriental  drugs,  no  "automats,"  no  pois- 
oned mouthpiece  of  the  favorite  pipe. 
No  over-sexed  woman  lays  in  wait  lor 
Christopher  and  his  diamonds. 

Yet  "The  Window,"  by  Alice  Grant. 
Rosman,  publlthed  by  Minton,  Batch  &. 
Co  of  New  York,  is  an  entertaining 
.sl,orv  delightfully  told,  with  well-defined 
characters,  and  a  dialogue  that  is  nat- 
ural unforced,  often  quietly  humorous 
as  in  the  scenes  between  the  rector  and 
his  wife.  This  rector,  Austin  Winter, 
is  a  gentle  soul,  tolerant,  able  to  enjoy 
the  comedy  of  life  and  to  .see  that  the 
^comedians  about  him  do  not  miss  their 
cues.  His  wife  appreciates  him  and  is 
something  more  than  a  foil  introduced 
to  enable  the  rector  to  shine  with  great- 
er brilliancv.  There  i.<?  the  boy  Michael 
not  at  all  a  stage  boy,  not  the  boy  of 
the  female  novelist  who  knows  nothing 
about  these  young  animals.  There  is 
the  heroine  Patricia:  there  is  a  handful 
of  other  women,  chief  among  them  the 
contemptible  Mrs.  Willingdon.  And 
there's  her  old  Colonel  who  deserved  a 
better  wife  and  a  happier  Jife  and  end- 
ing. 


Is  itr  not  fairer  to  reader  and  author 
to  hint  at  the  good  things  in  a  novel 
than  to  persuade  Mrs.  Golightly  and  Mr. 
Ferguson  that  the  story  is  not  worth 
while  by  trying  to  retell  it  in  the  form 
of  a  syllabus,  stammering  in  the  recital? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  Miss  Ros- 
man's  story  from  the  time  Christopher, 
returning  to  England,  master  of  Windy- 
hill,  wondered  what  he  should  do  with 
the' diamonds  and  began  his  search  for 
the  woman  "Pat"  whose  letter  to 
"Teddy"  he  found  in  Robertson's  wal- 
let- to  the  dedication  of  the  memorial 
■window  in  honor  of  Capt.  WiUingdon 
"who  gave  his  life  in  the  great  war. 
Did  he'  Who  was  Robertson?  Who 
finally  paid  for  the  window?  Who  were 
the  boy  Michael's  father  and  mother.' 
Patricia  had  adopted  him  and  some  of 
her  neighbors,  chief  among  the«)  Mrs. 
Willingdon,  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  , 
at  Patricia.  By  the  way,  before  she  met 
Christopher,  he  had  rented  from  her  a 
fishing  privilege. 

Nor  do  quotations  from  dialogue  pro- 
voked by  this  or  that  situation  do  jus- 
tice to  author  or  speakers  imless  a  page 
telling  what  led  up  to  the  sparkling 
conservation  serves  as  an  introduction^ 
On  the  other  hand  what  reader  should 
listen  obediently  to  the  dogmatic  dic- 
tum: 'This  is  a  good  novel"?  _  A  school- 
boy may  write  on  a  slate  "This  is  a 
dog"  beneath  his  drawing  of  a  dog,  but 
this  dog  may  not  be  accepted  as  one 
except  by  the  portrayer — and  his  dotU'g 
parents. 

Miss  Rosman  draws  characters  and  is 
not  a  caricaturist,  so  her  Mrs.  Willing- 
don, at  first  thought  by  the  reader  to 
be  a  sweet  old  lady,  is  not  an  impossible 
creature  when  her  true  nature  is  re- 
vealed.   When  Miss  Rosman  describes 
the  wooing  of  Christopher,  "she  does 
not  allow  him  or  herself  to  wax  senti- 
mental.   Nor  does  she  strive  to  excite 
attention   by   perversities    of  English 
speech,  an  unusual  word  or  irregular 
building  of  a  sentence.    Her  language 
flows  gently  with  a  pleasing  rhythm. 
We  are  told  that  she  is  by  birth  a 
South  Australian:  that  she  began  writ- 
ing when  she  was  a  schoolgirl:  that  she 
contributed  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines before  she  went  in  1911  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  has  since  lived.  There 
is  mention  of  two  earlier  novels  pub- 
lished during  the  war  but  we  do  not 
know  even  their  titles.    Perhaps  it  is 
fortunate  that  we  make  her  acquaint- 
ance by  looking  through  "The  Window," 
and  are  thus  happy  in  making  it.  - 


.  .  .  AND  THE  FULNESS  THEREOF 
Whoever,  when  the  world  wa.s  young, 

Packed  it  for  use  from  day  to  day, 
Knowing  the  .1oiuT,«f  would  be  long, 

And  little  succour  by  the  way, 
Pilled  it  to  bursting-iioint  before  he  sent 
It  spinning  down  the  empty  firmament. 

And  all  the  years  have  been  in  -vain 
To  mitigate  that  primal  stress. 

And  still  the  earth,  beneath  the  strain, 
Breaks  out  in  cracks  and  crevices; 

And  the  congested  beauty  overflows 

In  mav  and  crocus,  daflodil  and  rose. 

J.  R.  P. 

The  Fascists  have  decreed  that  the 
true  Italian's  salutation  must  be  in  the 
Roman  fashion,  not  by  the  handshake, 
unless  the  Italian  meets  a  foreigner-T 

But  there  was  handshaking  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  as  Looker  On,  who 
Vnows  the  Latin  poets,  gleefully  informs 


If  you  were  to  present  "Macbeth"  without  words,  It  would  only  be  - 
Jnelodrama  of  a  Scotsman  sticking  a  knife  into  an  older  Scotsman. — G.  K 
Chesterton. 

Holbrook  Blinn,  whose  untimely  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  American 
stage,  was  planning  a  production  of  "Macbeth,"  not  a  fantastical  one  iti 
modern  dress  but  one  conceived  in  a  sane  and  interesting  manner.  Hi: 
Macbeth  was  not  to  wear  khaki  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  he,  in 
borrow  good  old  phrases  of  the  Bowery  Theatre  in  Kirby's  time,  bite  scenei: 
or  chew  soap. 

Blinn's  Macbeth  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  noteworthy  per 
formance,  for  if  he  could  shine  in  "conversational  comedy"  as  in  "Th-- 
Play's  the  Thing,"  he  could  also  play  heroic  roles  without  swaggering  ano 
roaring. 


He  died  when,  already  having  won  an  enviable  reputation,  he  gavr 
promise  of  enlarging  it.  Mantell,  who  has  also  left  us,  once  a  matincr 
idol,  later,  and  even  in  old  age,  a  sound  Shakespearian  actor,  had  nothiiv: 
further  to  achieve. 

Leo  Dietrichstein  went  from  the  stage  of  his  own  free  will  hoping  to 
pass  pleasant  years  at  Florence.  A  delightful  comedian  and  a  most  compan- 
ionable friend.   Was  he  discouraged  because  no  longer  a  youthful  lover, 
he  saw  nothing  before  him  but  roles  in  which  an  elderly  person  cannoi  | 
abandon  amorous  pursuits?     One  must  not  take  the  bitter  remarks  aboui 
changes  in  New  York  and  its  theatre  life  too  seriously.     He  had  a  prett: 
wit  that  could  be  biting  and  he  did  not  always  confine  himself  to  display-  i 
ing  it  for  the  amusement  of  his  intimates.  He  had  one  peculiarity;  his  [ 
unwillingness  to  recognize  off  stage  the  members  of  his  company.  Once 
in  a  Boston  club  where  he  was  a  welcome  visitor  we  were  talking  with  him 
when  an  excellent  actor  who,  we  knew,  was  highly  esteemed  by  Dietrich- 
stein came  in.  There  was  no  sign  of  recognition  on  either  side. 


"Superfluous  lags  the  veteran,"  could  not  be  said  of  either  Blinn  oi 
Dietrichstein;  nor  could  it  justly  be  said  of  Robert  Mantell.  They  were  not 
like  the  two  old  actors  meeting  in  the  Strand  of  whom  this  story  was  recently 
told  at  a  dinner  in  London: 

"Both  were  attired  in  the  fur -lined  coats  and  rusty  black  hats  of  tra- 
dition, and  after  some  moments'  conversation  one  of  them  remarked,  in  a 

!  once  famous  oratorical  manner,  'Well,  laddie,  I  regret  to  observe  that  your 
diction  is  no  longer  as  pure  as  when  last  we  played  together  in  '88.'  'Indeed, 
it's  precisely  the  same,'  rejoined  his  friend  in  quavering  tones,  'but  the  fact 

I  of  the  matter  is,  I  have  just  lent  my  teeth  for  an  hour  or  so  to  a  friend  who 
is  seeing  a  manager  about  a  juvenile  part.' " 


Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  writing  in  his  agreeable  manner  about  negro  minstrels 
in  London,  finds  a  double  interest  in  Mr.  Harry  Reynolds's  book,  "Minstrei 
Memories,"  for  it  has  "revived  the  distant  past  and  regaled  me  with  an  in- 
formative banquet."  .  . 

"It  is  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of  manners,  proving  again  how 
public  enthusiasm  can  wax  and  wane,  and,  with  a  twist  wax  again;  for,  al- 
though in  the  'fifties,  'sixties  and  'seventies  of  the  last  century,  burnt  cork 
was  an  almost  enchanted  medium,  it  is  now  nearly  extinct;  yet,  though  ex- 
tinct, powerful  in  a  new  way,  for  the  shadow  having  been  demoded,  the  sub- 
stance has  come  in  with  a  rush,  and  the  true  negro,  whether  as  composer  or 
singer,  musician  or  merely  inspiration,  dominates  the  entertainment  world. 
There  is  hardly  a  tune  of  the  moment  without  plantation  origin;  there  arc 
negro  bands  everywhere;  whi>e  if  you  go  to  Drury  Lane  you  will  find  the 
stage  looking  like  a  cotton-field.  , 


"Whether  I  could  again  be  thrilled  as  the  curtains  rose  on  a  double  or 
treble  semi-circle  of  blackened  faces  I  cannot  say;  but  I  know  that  the 
present-day  curtain  rises  on  nothing  that  I  can  anticipate  with  a  tenth  of 
the  joy  that  filled  me  when  Christy  was  a  name  to  make  the  heart  beat 
faster.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  experiment  will  soon  be  made;  the 
wheel  may  come  full  circle,  but  not  yet.  The  authentic  rulers,  having  taken 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  look  to  be  far  from  the  end  of  their  reign; 
and  so  long  as  they  can  produce  such  artists  as  Layton  and  Johnstone  and 
Paul  Robeson,  never,  I  would  say,  may  they  come  to  it!  When  half -gods  go, 
the  gods  arrive."  / 


An  opera  by  Schubert  was  performed  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  on 
June  12,  "The  Faithful  Sentihel."  We  speak  of  this  because  although  Schubert 
wrote  a  dozen  or  more  operas,  no  one  of  them  was  successful;  some  were 
never  produced.  "The  Faithful  Sentinel"  ("Der  Vierjaeprize  ?osten")  a  one- 
act  operetta,  text  by  Theodor  Koerner,  was  composed  in  1815.  The  original 
version,  edited  by  Fritz  Busch,  also  by  Donald  Tovey,  was  provided  with  a 
new  libretto  hy  Rudolph  Lauckner,  on  which  Steuart  Wilson's  version,  per-  j 
formed  in  London,  was  based.  "But  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  could  not  put  the  Schubert  opera  together  again.  .  .  .  There  are 
plenty  of  charming  tunes  .  .  .  but  it  is  practically  all  music  in  the  wrong 
place  from  the  theatrical  point  of  view.  .  .  .  Schubert's  centenary  year 
eeemed  to  be  the  chief  excuse  for  the  revival."  Yet  Koerner's  libretto  was 
used  later  by  half  a  dozen  composers  for  ll^ht  operas.  One  was  by  Gustav 
Hinrichs,  known  in  this  country  chiefly  as  a  conductor.  His  opera  was  pro- 
duced in  San  Francisco  in  1877. 

In  London,  on  June  12.  Vaughan  Williams's  "Shepherds  of  the  Delectable  ] 
Mountains"  and  De  Falla's  "Puppet  Show  of  Master  Pedro"  were  on  the  bill 
Tvith  Schubert's  little  opera. 


Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  thus  dismisses  "Marjolaine,"  a  new  musical  comedy 
based  on  Louis  N.  Parker's  "Pomander  Walk":  "This  is  one  of  those  dull  but 
•worthy  pieces  in  which  everybody  concerned  endeavors,  but  not  very  suc- 
cessfully, to  be  high-spirited  and  coy.  There  is  some  good  singing  in  it,  but 
nothing  that  stirs  one's  heart,  nor  if  the  humor  of  the  kind  that  causes  one 
to  laugh.  A  well-intentioned  piece,  but  unlikely,  I  fear,  to  astonish  the  town. 
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Mr.  Ervine  having  seen  "The  Return  of  the  Soldier"  derived  from  Re- 
becca Wests  novel,  "The  Return  of  the  Soldier,"  frees  his  mind  in  a  di- 
gression : 

"I  am  often  dismayed  by  the  capacity  of  intelligent  people  for  believing 
the  most  preposterous  pifTle.  In  the  days^Vvhen  I  frequented  the  society  of 
the  intellectuals,  I  heard  more  tosh  talked  in  ten  minutes  than  I  have  heard 
outside  their  circles  in  a  lifetime.  There  is  no  nonsense  too  infantile  to  be 
accepted  by  intellectuals.  The  psycho-analytic  tosh  was  particularly  accept- 
able to  them  because  it  enabled  those  of  them  who  had  no  imagination  to 
a.ccount  for  their  characters."  ^ 

The  motive  ot  "The  Return  of  the  Soldier,"  as  those  who  have  read  the 
novel  will  remember,  is  amnesia.  "F9rmerly,"  says  Mr.  Ervine,  "a  man  suf- 
fering from  amnesia  or  loss  of  memory,  wouW  have  been  treated  as  a  man 
suffering  from  amnesia  or  loss  of  memory,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  psycho- 
analyst a  new  doctrine  of  the  disease  was  invented.  A  man's  memory  disap- 
peared because 'of  some  obscure  obsession  in  his  mind.  That  discovered,  and 
the  man  set  free  from  his  inhibition  or  suppressed  desire,  his  memory  would 
return  to  him,  and  he  would  become  a  happier  and  a  finer  fellow,  much  of 
which  was  bunk." 


"The  Battle  of  Life,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  a  dramatization  of  his  Christmas 
Annual  of  1846,  a  play  that  has  probably  not  been  seen  In  London  for  the 
last  40  years,  was  revived  there  last  month  and  by  whom?  The  Moscow  Arts ' 
Theatre.  There  had  been  curiosity  as  to  how  characters  of  Dickens  would 
seem  to  Russian- eyes.  G.  K.  Chesterton  once  remarked  that  the  people  of 
Dickens  are  "like  nothing  so  much  as  a  child's  queerly  distorted  dreams  of 
the  grown-up  world."  It  was  found  at  the  performance  that  the  Russian 
actors  have  the  same  quality  of  wide-eyed  imagination.  "Rarely  has  one 
known  the  ideal  Dickensian  atmosphere  captured  so  successfully  in  a  theatre  " 

But  Dickens  has  always  appealed  to  the  Russians.  He  influenced  Dos- 
toievsky by  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  the  oppressed  as  he 
influenced  Alphonse  Daudet. 


Pola  Negri's  attempt  to  portray  Rachel  in  a  film  play,  "The  Loves  of  an 
Actress,"  was  described  by  London  critics  as  a  feeble  and  unworthy  attempt  I 
nor  were  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Veion,  Musset,  Walewski  and  others  accepted  I 
as  resembling  in  any  way  the  original. 


"Prejudice,"  by  Mercedes  de  Acosta  of  New  York,  was  reviewed  favorably 
m  London.  The  play  with  the  theme  of  a  New  England  girl  loving  a  mystical 
and  dreamy  Polish  Jew  who  has  come  to  work  in  a  village— then  racial 
question  forming  a  barrier,  had  a  good  run  in  New  York. 


Signor  Pertih  as  Radames:  "Signer  Pertili  appears  to  step  out  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  a  tenor  used  to  cling  for  dear  life  to  a  high  note 
Itife  the  Indian  juggler  who  throw^  a  rope  into  the  sfey  and  climbs  up  to  it."  ' 

F.  H. 


us.  Thus  Aeneas  seeing  nis  lost  com- 
panions enter  the  temple  of  Dido:_ 
"Avidi  conjungere  dextras  ardebant." 
Horace  in  the  Via  Sacra  shook  hands 
with  an  acquaintance:  "Arrepiaque 
manu.  Quid  agis  dulcissiine  rerum?" 

Did  handshaking  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  absence  of  a  weapon  was  thus 
shown?    As  the  courtesy  of  "After  you 


are  stars  In  their  own  right,  either  In 

filmdom  or  on  the  speaking  stage. 


•'Tlie  Little   Snoti" — Modern   and   Bpacon.  | 

•  The  Little  Snob,  "  with  May  MoAvoy. 

In  this  film  Miss  McAvoy  gives  a 
fine  characterization  of  a  difficult  role 

^„„„^.,   ^    ,.    ,  ,  in  a  film  that  commands  attention  by 

sir"  saved  the  granter  of  the  courtesy  ;  its  faithful  picture  of  life  in  the  realm 
the  pain  of  being  stabbed  in  the  back,     of  the  carnival  and  siae-show.  Her  role 

1  is  that  of  tlie  daughter  of  a  Coney  isl- 
There  is  much  to  be  said  against  ihe  |  and  concessionist  who  is  sent  to  a  fash- 
practice  of  shaking  hands.  There  is  the  j  ionable  finishing  school  and  while  there 
man  with  a  sweaty  or  clammy  hand,  or  '  becomes  an  insufferable  snob.  The  story 
the  one  whose  hand  is  like  a  dead  fish,  i  is  worked  out  in  an  interesting  and 
A  man  to  be  avoided,  as  is  the  one  that  j  logical  manner  and  provides  a  fine  bit 
holds  you  on  a  windy  street  corner  or  j  of  entertainment.  In  the  supporting 
in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  sidewalk  ,  cast  are  Alec  Francis,  Robert  Frazier 
and  pumps,  and  pumps,  your  arm  while  Virginia  Lee  Corbin,  John  Miljan  and 
he  pours  out  his  stream  of  tiresome  |  Frances  Le*.  ,  ' 

chatter.  Ls  there  anything  more  an-  The  companion  picture  is  "Let  er  Go, 
noying  than  to  have  a  man  with  whom  |  Gallegher!"  a  film  based  on  Richard 
you  are  not  on  familiar  terms  come  up  j  Harding  Davis's  famous  newspaper  story, 
to  you  and  say  in  a  raucous  voice:    "Gallegher."  Junior  Coghlan  has  the 


"Shake  hands  with  my  friend  Smithers. 
You  two  fellows  ought  to  know  each 
other"?  At  once  you  entertain  hatred 
,tor  poor  Smithers,  though  he  may  be  a 
nost  estimable  person. 


"Hell  Ship  Bronson" — ScoUa.v  Sa  Ol.Tioiiia. 

'Hell  Ship  Bronson,"  -nith  Noah  Beery. 
Capt.  Ira  Bronson,  master  of  a  real 

'  hell  sliip,  with  his  son  Tim  as  his  mate, 
puts  into  seething  'Frisco  with  his  dirty, 
mongrel-manned  barque,  "Black  Heron." 

'  It  is  the  first  time  in  20  years  that 
Bronson  has  seen  'Frisco — and  one  of 
his  first  visions,  as  he  and  his  son' 
carouse  sailor -fashion  in  a  waterfront 
"dive,"  is  that  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bron 
son,  whom  he  had  deserted  20 
before,  taking  tiie  infant  Tim  with  himi 


role  of  the  voung  office  boy  who  is 
instrumental  in  the  solving  of  a  mur- 
der mysterv.  The  plot  follows  the  story 
in  every  detail  and  makes  a  story  of 
newspap»r  life  as  it  really  is,  not  as 
scenario  writers  have  dreamed  it,  Har- 
rison Ford,  Elinor  Fair  and  Ivan  Lebe- 
deff  are  among  the  players  who  support 
the  young  star.   

'•Laugh,  Clown,  LanEU"— Loew's  Orplionm 

-Lanirh,   flown.  Laiie-h."   with  Lou  ,<-'l;;;- 
npv    ,liie.-te<t   bv   Herbert   Brenon,    (  ast  m- 
1  oVftta  Yoiini.-,  Bernard  Bufel  twen 
Lee   Nilf  Al\ha;-  and  Cissy  Fit^-Gerald, 

Chaney's  new  vehicle  is  a  tense 
drama  of  the  theatre,  in  which  he 
plays  the  tragic  role  enacted  on  the 
stage  by  Lionel  Barrymore.  The  unhappy 
funster  who  could  make  millions  laugh 
—but  could  not  laugh  himself,  ai  d  the 
sacrifice  for  the  happiness  of  the  woman  | 
vearsl  he  loves,  form  powerful  dramatic  situ-  i 
Headline  vaudeville  hnors  are 


,  ,  ,  ,  .    cvp'^^iv  dMded  between  Marty  Collins 
because  he  thought  his  wife  unfaithful.         jlairy  Peterson,  expert  comedians, 


who  brought  dowTi  the  house  '^ith  th-=... 
burlesque  comedy  act,  and  the  Re\ue 


Mrs.  Bronson,  eager  to  win  the  love  of, 
Ihe  son  she  liad  not  seen  for  20  years. 

stows  away  aboard  the  "Black  Heron  '  ^'^i^'o  "de  ParisT^an  "excellent  song  and 
and  finds  thai,  Tim  has  abd-acted  a  girlj  (j^nce  revue  with  Amelia  Allen,  famed 
What  happens  when  Capt,  Ira,  who  fot'  international  dancer;  Helen  Ruth  and 
20  yee.rs  has  taught  his  son  to  loathe  Tgonora's  ensemble, 
women,  discovers  all  his  work  has  been  rj,-^^  short  reels  include  a  Hal  Roach 
undone  by  one  word  from  a  determined  „f,,medv  featuring  Stan  Laurel  and 
mother,  and  tries  to  send  his  son  tr'  oiivpr  Haxdv  and  the  M-G-M  newsreel. 

death  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  storm^ . '-'""'^^  "     "   , 

furnishes  a  most  thrilling  .situation,  ,  ,  j,,^  jio„se"— WasUincton 

Jane  and  Katherine  Lee  are  the  head-l  olymnia  and  I'ennaj.  - 
liners  of  the  seven-act  vaudeville  pro-1  j  ,(,„  ^nd    the  Mouse,';    a  e^'^en 

gram.   They  are  the  only  chUdren  whoj  drama  vcnh  vitaphone  accompaium.en^^^^^ 

Llovd^^Jon  a^d^  madi  by  Warner  Bros,, 
witii   the  Mlowing  cast:  Mr*voy 

5J^^^,^^^"°^^:::^v.::i.ion^S?sH 

Jeff's  valet  ACKro.vu 

A  _  drarna  whlch^was^  P°P}*1*L  "fi'X 


years  ago  has  turnea  up  iiaiiu  in  nano 
with  the  latest  technical  advance  of 
the  motion  picture,  the  so-called  "talk- 
ie" or  sound  synchronization.  Dialogue 
is  not  used  in  every  scene  in  the  pres- 
ent film,  but  there  is  enough  of  Lionel 
Barrymore  and  his  voice  to  make  the' 
future  look  exceedingly  bright  for  the 
present  form  of  entertainment. 

This  phenomenon  is  at  first  startling, 
Lionel  Barrymore  has  been  part  of  the 
silent  drama  for  so  long  that  a  few  pre- 
liminary ahems  might  prepare  his 
audience.  He,  however,  has  not  for- 
gotten the  gentle  art  of  making  drama 
or  turning  a  situation  with  his  voice, 
nor  does  he  forget  that  he  is  in  front 
of  a  camera  while  doing  it.  He  has,  in 
fact,  firmly  knotted  together  both  styles 
of  acting.  There  are  certain  lines  which 
are  almost  whispered  and  yet  they  are 
understandable. 

Alec  Francis,  who,  besides  being 
an  Englishman,  has  spent  many  years 
on  the  speaking  stage,  also  leaves  a 
pleasant  impression  of  the  gentle  Judge 
Rossmore,  a  man  so  conscientious  that 
he  could  not  law  against  his  friend 
without  apologizing  for  it. 

Miss  McAvoy  does  not  find  her  voice 
until  the  climax  when  she  demands  the 
papers  which  will  prove  her  father  to 
be  an  innocent  man.  She  is  a  Jiand- 
some  young  woman,  but  her  eyes  are 
still  more  eloquent  than  her  tongue, 
William  Collier,  Jr,,  as  the  earnest 
Jefferson  Ryder  does  very  well, 

A  Movietone  of  Mussolini  is  on  the 
same  program. 

"The  Actress" — State  Theatre. 

"Th^  Actress."  a  screen  drama  starring 
Norma  Shearer,  adapted  from  the  play, 
■  Trelawney  of  the  WeJls,  "  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wins  Pinero,  directed  by  Sidney  Fraiiklin 
and  made  by  Metro-Goldwyn-JIayer.  The 
cast: 

Rose  Trelawney  Norma  Shearer 

Tom  Wrench  Owen  Moore 

Avonia   Aiwen  Lee 

Colpo.vs  ^,  ,  .  .Lee  Moraji 

Arthur  Gower  Raliih  Forbes 

Sir  William  Gower  O,  P.  Hes-sie 

Miss  Trala]?ai'  sower  Margaret  Scddoii 

Clara  Defoenix  Andree  Tourneur 

Capt.    Detoenix  Cyril   Chadw  ick 

The  adapters  of  this  excellent  Eng- 
lish drama  have  tried  to  put  it  upon  the 
screen  as  Pinero  conceived  it,  and 
although  there  is  lost  the  irascible  and 
I  witty  speech  of  Sir  William,  the  char- 
acters and  action,  for  the  most  part^, 
do  justice  to  the  drama.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  put  it  into  short  skirts  and 
modernize  it. 

Norma  Shearer,  as  the  spirited  Rose 
Trelawney,  actress,  who  loves  the 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Gower,  has 
ever  had  a  pleasant  profile  and  high- 
salaried  features,  and  now  she  adds  the 
ability  to  act.  There  are  several  mo- 
ments in  this  screen  play  when  she  ably 
shows  disturbed  emotions — of  different 
kinds  and  makes  them  all  convincing. 

Although  the  play  is  well  cast  and 
acted,  O,  P,  Heggie  as  Sir  William 
gives  the  most  finl!Mied  performance 
seen  nn  the  .screen  in  some  time.  He 
has  plavpd  in  "Trelawney  of  the  V/ells" 
and  its  subsequent  revivals  since  1891, 
,50  there  may  be  reason  for  this.  The 
screen  has  gained  an  unusual  and  ex- 
cellent personality  in  Mr,  Heggie,  who 
may  have  been  consulted  in  some  of  the 
action  of  the  present  drama.  C.  M.  D. 

"The  Play  Girl"  —  Keith-'*lbee  Boston 
Theatre. 

■  The  Play  Girl,"  a  screen  drama  starring- 
Madee  Bellamy. 

Another  of  the  series  where  a  nice 
little  girl  disrobes  and  tosses  her  gar- 
ments at  the  gentleman  who  bought 
them  for  her  in  order  to  prove  her 
round-eyed  innocence  and.  probably, 
that  she  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  as 
well  as  Clara  Bow,  who  started  such 
proceedings  in  the  films. 

Miss  Bellamy  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  nice  young  man  with  plenty  of 
money  fall  in  love  with  her  on  the  day 
she  gets  fired  from  the  flower  shop 
where  she  has  been  working,  and  so  her 
flight  as  a  play  girl  is  neither  long  nor 
particularly  desperate.  It  probably 
should  be  added  that  this  kind  ot  a 
drama  whether  screened  or  staged 
should  1)6  well  acted,  intelligently  di- 
rected and  clever.  ^ 

METROroLTTAN— Clara  BoTjf  in  'Ladies 
of  the  Mob,"  Richard  Arten,  Helen 
Lynch,  Mary  Alden  and  Bodil  Rosing 
are  in  the  cast,  "West  Point  Days," 
a  revue  by  Frank  Cambria,  is  on  the 
stage  with  original  musical  numbers 
by  Dave  Stamuer. 

BOWDOiN  SQi'ARE— Dolores  del  Rio  in 
the  film  ver.sion  of  "Ramona,"  is  the 
feature  picture  and  "Bringing  Up 
Father,"  film  comedy  inspired  by  the 
comic  strip,  is  also  on  the  program. 


LANCASTKR— Today's  "review"  pro- 
gram will  include  "The  Phantom  of  the 


Opera."  with  Lon  Chaney  and  Grand- 
ma's Boy,"  with  Harold  Lloyd.  Begin- 
ning tomorrow  and  lasting  through  Fri- 
dav,  "Ramona,"  with  Dolores  del  Rio 
and  "Skinner's  Big  Idea,"  with  Bryant 
Washburn  and  Martha  Sleeper. 


C  OM  ID  L  ING 

ATTRACTIONS 

MAJESTIC— "Good  News,"  musi- 
cal comedy  of  college  life.  Seven- 
teenth week. 

COPLEY— "He  Walked  In  Her 
Sleep,"  Norman  Cannon's  farce.  Last 
week. 

I  Some  of  our  readers  are  interested  in 
j  the  matter  of  belts  suspenders.  On 
;  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  a  bnit 
tightly  drawn  may  force  in  time  a  re- 
moval of  the  long  cherished  appendix, 
a  personal  loss  to  the  wearer.  Has  any- 
one heard  of  a  belted  earl  suffering 
from  appendicitis?  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  letter  of  a  tennis  player; 
'■So  far  from  being  a  hindrance  to 
tennis,  braces"  (our  correspondent  mii.st 
be  an  Englishman  or  that  singular 
type  of  American  known  as  the  Anglo- 
maniac)  "I  consider  allow  freer  move- 
ment. With  a  belt  there  is  always  Ihe 
rucking  up  of  the  shirt — a  distracting 
and  .  overheating  business.  I,  for  one, 
cannot  play  in  a  belt."  But  this  ruck- 
ing up  is  obviated  by  the  one-piece 
tennis  shirt  and  shorts. 

Our  objection  to  the  belt  is  that 
drawers — for  we  are  still  so  old-fash- 
ioned as  to  wear  drawers — it  was  Arte- 
mus  Ward  who,  speaking  of  his  "wash- 
ing," said  it  included  "a  drawer  " — in 
warm  weather  make  their  way  down 
below  the  knees,  aye,  even  to  the  ankles. 
Dr.  William  Maginn  was  the  first  to 
I  our  knowledge,  who  sugge.sted  the  .sew 
ing  of  loops  tor  tapes*  at  the  top  of 
drawers  through  which  suspenders 
might  be  passed,  and  so  a  man  might 
face  the  world  fearless  and  unabashed, 
no  longer  obhged  to  fish  up  ftutively, 
the  moist,  clammy,  unpleasant  under- 
garment No  one  can  play  the  hero 
with  slowly  descending  drawers. 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter. Is  it  an  advertisement  thinly  dis- 
guised? 

"BELT"!  OR  GALLUSES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Anent  the  sartorial  editorial  in  Fii 
day's  Herald,  "Belts  or  Galluses."  con- 
cluding with  "Finally,  now  that  sus 
penders  are  published  in  many  colors 
and  white,  is  it  permissible  to  display 
them?"  How  can  the  writer  be  so 
"hopele.ssly  unprogressive"?  Can  he  be 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  easily 
acquired  Invisible  Suspender,  which 
solves  the  whole  question  at  issue,  re 
lieving  the  eye  from  the  offensive  spec- 
tacle of  obtruding  suspenders,  and  the 
waistline  from  oppressive  belt-tension? 
The  Invisible  Suspender!  A  delight 
mental  and  physical!  Concealed  be- 
neath the  shirt  its  wire  terminal  loops 
engage  single  trouser  buttons  on  either 
side;  by  the  same  process  as  the  Bos- 
ton Garter  is  attached  to  the  sock. 
And'  then  may  follow  the  loosely-ten- 
sioned  belt,  if  so  desired,  for  complete 
harmony.  No  more  straining  for  an,- 
other  hole  to  check  the  sag  or  curb  the 
bulging  shirt.  Step  around  the  corner, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  buy  a  pair  for  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  He  will  write  a 
chapter  in  his  Colossal  Work,  "Man  as 
a  Social  and  Political  Beast,"  that  will 
be  a  revelation.  C.  S. 

It  is  reported  on  unquestionable  au 
thority  that  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  of 
New  York  at  Hollywood  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  "expended"  an  hour  in  the  bath 
and  preparation  of  his  toilet.  The  ir- 
reverent might  therefore  describe  him 
as  an  "old  soak."  Nothing  is  said  about 
his  singing  in  the  bathtub,  either  "East 
Side,  West  Side,"  or  that  stiiTing  ditty 
"Tammany." 

The  funeral  of  Frankie  Yale— the 
crowds,  the  "floral  tributes,"  the  $15,000 
silver  coffin — all  this  recalls  a  saying  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "Man  is  a  noble 
animal,  snlendid  in  ashes,  and  pompoas 
in  the  grave,  solemnizing  nativities  and 
death  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting 
ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy 
of  his  nature." 

As  The  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  indulging  in  a  long  dream 
of  peace,  in  which  annihilation  of  the 
Volstead  nightmare  was  the  chief  fea- 
ture, when  the  plaintive  voice  of  a  fel- 
low victim  in  'Taunton  aroused  me  to 
action.  I  have,  however,  given  up  writ- 
ing poetry  personally,  and  turned  over 
all  my  literary  activities  to  my  televox. 
I  merely  said  to  it:  "Give  that  gentle- 
man something  on  rum,"  (loudly 
spoken  to  start  the  liquid  notes  in  h;s 
mechanical  larynx*,  and  turning  on  the 
juice  I  was  rewarded  with  this  outburst 
of  coloratura  notes,  which  it  named 
BALLADE  De  La  LIGUE  CONTRE  Le 
SALOON 

Ho!  all  of  ye  slaveys,  come  list  to  the 
rune 

Of  the  pi^alm-singing  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Saloon; 
These  self-chosen  beadles,  still  praising 
a  law 

That  turns  our  poor  gills  to  a  kiin- 

dried  maw. 
(Bootlcians:  "Yea,  a  kiln-dry  rra"  '  'i 


It  expresses,  they  chant,  the  high  moral 
will 

Of  the  pious  against  the  vat  and  the 

still; 

And  after  a  struggle  by  a  lot  of  "Old 
Soaks" 

Tfce  rest  of  us  sheep  will  keep  step  to 

their  rroalcs. 
(Booticians:  "Do  you  step  to  their 

croaks"?) 

In  the  vanished  decade,  since  Volstead 
began, 

The  Prodnose  Is  cheered  as  their 
model  of  Man: 
And  smellers  by  thousands  come,  snif- 
fing our  breath 
Ih  the  process  of  putting  "John  B." 

to  his  death. 
(Booticians:  "Have  you  heard  of  his 
death"?) 

|They  fill  every  court-room,  they  stuff 
every  jail. 
As  proof   that   their   snoopers  are 
bound  to  prevail; 
All  Europe  is  asked  to  help  out  in  their 
light 

As  the  Na\'y  bombards  every  vessel 
I     .In  sight. 

1  (Booticians:  "Not  all  are  in  sight.") 
[The  more  they  arrested  these  Leaguers 
I     still  hope 

;  That  "Scoff-laws"  are  nearing  the  end 

of  their  rope; 
,Tls  Volstead  against  the  still  and  the 

Moon. 

And  our  kitcheji's  becoming  the  Fam- 
ily Saloon. 
(Booticians:    "Sure,   a.   general  sa- 
I  loon.") 

I  But  Volstead,  undaunted,  keeps  their 

banners  unfurled 
;    O'er  a  crime-ridden  people,  the  butt 
;      of  the  world. 

I  His  touters  yell  louder.  "More  snoopers, 
:"     more  chink. 

To  save  a  tew  morons  from  drowning 

in  drink." 
(Booticians:  "But  they're  getting  the 
drink.") 

The  logic  of  this  shows  why  we  are 
cursed 

With  a  law  that  enforced  is  seen  at 
its  worst. 

When  every  man  jack  in  the  land  has 
been  pinched 
The  success  of  the  law  will  be  per- 
fectly cinched. 
(Booticians:     "Oh,    yea,    'twill  be 
cinched.") 

WOOF  WOOF 

As  The  World  Wags: 
What's  the  big  idea  about  farm  relief? 

tf  more  of  the  farmers  would  take  a 
tip  from  the  progressive  engineer  who 
turned  farmer  they'd  need  no  relief. 
What  did  he  do?  He  ran  electric  wires 
through  the  wheat  fields.  What  for? 
Whv.  Harve,  to  shock  the  wheat,  of 
course.  JOSHUA  V.  the  HI. 

"DALLAS.  Tex.,  July  5  fAP)— The 
Rev.  Earl  Anderson,  pastor  of  the  Fun- 
damentalist Baptist  Church,  was  sent 
to  jail  today  for  contempt  of  court 
after  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
tabernacle  he  is  erecting  complained 
that  workmen  were  making  so  much 
noi.'^e  they  couldn't  sleep  at  night." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  a  sound  Fun- 
damentalist, should  have  remembered 
that  when  King  Solomon  built  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  he  had  consideration 
for  dwellers  in  the  neighborhood: 
"There  was  neither  hammer  nor  a:;e 
nor  anv  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  hous^ 
when  "it  was  in  building"  (1  Kings., 
chap.  VI.  V.  7). 


A  few  days  ago  a  western  lawyer 
addressing  his  colleagues  on  a  formal 
occasion,  told  them  that  they  should 
read  novels  so  that  they  might  the 
easier  undersUnd  the  psychology  of 
a  case.  From  "Les  Miserables,"  for  ex- 
ample, they  might  see  how  society  and 
the  lav?  pursued  inexorably  Jean  Valjean. 

(It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  for 
the  younger  Frenctimen  and  some  ofi 
the  older  ones  to  laugh  at  Hugo  and 
his  works.  Here  is  Jean  Cocteau  saying: 
"Victor  Hugo  was  a  lunatic  who  be- 
Ueved  himself  to  be  Victor  Hugo.  But 
was  it  not  something  to  have  written 
"Les  Miserables,"  "The  Toilers  of  the 
Sea,"  "Les  Orientales,"  "The  Song 
Fantine  Sang,  the  Song  in  Eviradnus, 
and  the  idyl  of  Boaz  and  Ruth?) 

The  western  lawyer  mentioned  Gals- 
worthy, Arthur  Train,  Charles  Reade 
I  and  others  who  should  be  read.  He 
aid  nothing,  if  the  report  was  a  full! 
ne,  about  detective  stories  being  ofl 
assistance  in  criminal  cases,  for  Hugo's  | 
Javert  is  not  your  familiar  detective  ol 
the  mystery  tales  but  the  implacable 
embodiment  of  the  law.  We  a"  con- 
fident that  the  speaker  would  enjoy, 
by  way  of  relaxation,  Francis  Beeding  s 
"■The  Six  Proud  Walkers,';  Gerard  Pair- 
lie's  "Scissors  cut  Paper."  .Tjie  fortu- 
nate Wayfarer"  by  our  friend  your 
friend,  everybody's  friend  E  Phil  ps 
Oppenheim.  These  books  are  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 


The  Six  Proud  *Walkers  were  not  out 
merely  for  their  health;  they  attempted 
to  set  nation  against 
might  line  their  pockets.  The  brains  oi 
?hf  sextet  were  in  the  i^ead  of  f 
person  known  as  Dr.  Palumbini_    It  s 
perhaps  needlcs.s  to  say  that  this  horn 
blc  crippled  creature,  was  a  dlscreoit-ea 
Pi^ncl   physician  who  had  disposed  of 
Palumbini,   a  blameless  a'-chaeo'og^^^^ 
taken    his    name,    and    P"^. /^^.^'Xt 
knowledge  and  cunning  to  the  ba.sest 
purposes.   If  the  «reat  Caflarelli  (Mus 
^^olini    thinly  disguised)  could  oe 
indSced  by  a  drug  P-'oducmg  megolo- 
mania  to  declare  war,  P/ovoking  it  in 
Snia,  there  was  a  kiilfe  for  him. 

Ah   the  Six'   The   enormously  ricn 
Berg^und     the    loathsome  Kharkof^^; 
hook  nosed  Schindler;  Dr.  'Talumbini 
the  fat  /Swiss  who  smoked  a  mew 
schaum:'the  sixth  was  not  m  Rome 
with  them,  but  in  Albania. 

And  who  attempted       thwart  the 
six    expose  them,  hunt  them  down? 
Young  Mr.   Carroll  who  accidentally 
was  brought  into  relationship  with  fa- 
Tur^bini"   and   Carroll's  acquamtance 
the  astonishing  Granby,  an  ex-agent  of 
the  British  government,  who  had  access 
to  Mussolini  (w>  mean  Caffarelli)  in  a 
manner  that  even  Mr.  Richard  Wash- 
burn Child  would  envy.  The  two  brave 
young  men  were  constantly  courting 
death  At  last  they  nearly  perished  m 
the  catacombs.  Their  wandering  under- 
ground was  an  experience  even  more 
thrilling  than  that  of  Jean  Valjean 
bearing  the  body  of  Marius  through  the 
sewers  of  Paris.    As  the  jacket  of  Mr. 
Beeding's  novel  assures  us,  death  is 
constantly  looking  over  Geoffrey  Car- 
roll's shoulder,  waiting;  the  situations 
are  indeed  "shudder  provoking,    as  the 
torture  of  poor  Dr.  Vanni,  the  personal 
physician  of  Caffarelli.    But  the  Six 
come  at  last  to  an  expected  bad  end  and 
Carroll  marries  his  Diana.  , 

Nor  does  the  jacket  of  "Scissors  Cut- 
Paper"  deceive  one:  "A  Hair-Raismg 
Thriller "  What  became  of  the  bodies 
of  Derek  Sinclair  and  the  taxi-driver, 
both  murdered  in  the  first  chapter? 
Who  was  impersonating  Derek  at  Biar- 
ritz''   Why  did  Derek's  widow  Anne 
accompany  him?  Whose  was  the  warn- 
ing voice  in  Derek's  apparently  deserted 
home  which  Bill  Wilson  entered  in  hope 
of  clearing  the  mystery?   For  the  police 
to  whom  Bill  reported   the  murders 
thought    he    had    been    drunk  and 
imagined  the  crimes.  Bill  and  his  friend 
Caryll,  a  daring  soul,  went  to  Biarritz 
by  different  routes.    Why  was  Wilkin- 
son Derek's  butler,  on  the  boat  and  in 
the  train  with  Jim,   his  hook-nosed 
friend?   How  did  Bill  manage  to  escape 
the  gas  bomb  put  by  some  qne  in  his 
1  berth?  I 
i    At  Biarritz  all  sorts  of  strange  things  | 
I  happened.    Why  was  Caryll  kidnapped; 
'  and  imprisoned  in  the  Villa  des  Fleurs? 
Bill  found  it  dangerous  to  go  near  the  1 
villa.  There  was  a  johnny  skilful  in  the  : 
shooting  of  darts  through  a  blow-pipe. 
Why  was  there  a  trap-door  on  the 
grounds  that  opened  and  shut  when  one 
leaned  against  a  certain  tree?  Brave 
Bill  to  go  down  the  ladder  in  hope  of 
finding  Caryll  or  learning  Anne  Sin- 
clair's fate!    The  villa  had  been  pro- 
vided with  all  the  modern  improve-  \ 
ments.    The  occupant.  Brain,  evidently 
the  head  of  a  desperate  gang,  had  in- 
stalled an  electric  device  that  locked  all 
the  doors  on  the  top  story.  Wilkinson 
explained  this  to  Bill  when  he,  too,  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  villa.    When  this 
device  was  turned  on,  it  meant  instant 
death  to  touch  the  door.    Then  there 
was  the  searchlight  on  the  roof:  yellow- 
ish white  rays  that  turned  to  a  pale 
green   and  killed   the  French  police 
hurrying  over  an  open  space.  "They 
seemed  to  be  doubled  backwards  in 
agony,  and  fall  writhing  to  the  ground, 
to  become  motionless  almost  at  once 
i  and  lie  in  grotesque  positions."  Anne 
was  taken  at  first  up  to  the  roof.  Brain 
was  in  a  lighthouse  to  which  Bill,  his 
friend,  and  Anne  made  their  way.  What 
I  happened  there  and  what  had  been  go- 
'ing  on  beneath  the  ground  the  reader 
must  find  out  for  himself.  Perhaps  he 
guessed  the  underground  secret  after 
Bill  went  down  the  ladder,  but  he  can- 
not foresee  the  last  three  pages. 

"The  Fortunate  Wayfarer"  is  one 
Martin  Barnes,  a  commercial  traveller, 
who,  rambling  in  a  cathedral  town  at 
night,  is  invited  into  a  house,  where 
Lord  Ardrington  gives  him  a  package 
of  bank  notes  amounting  to  £80,000. 
Ardrington  expected  to  die  -within  the 
week — his  nearest  relative,  a  nephew, 
had  angered  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  novel  two  men 
in  rags  stand  on  a  pier  in  San  Paulo 
harbor  and  shake  their  fists  and  curse 
a  young  man  in  wliite  ducks  and  a 
drooping  Panama  hat,  wlio  is  loimglng 
over  the  rails  of  a  departing  tramp 
steamer.  "Too  late  to  see  me  off,  my 
dear  companions.  Never  mind,  I  will 
take  the  will  for  the  deed.  The  world 
is  a  small  place. '  We  shall  meet  again. 
Work  hard  at  the  mine,  and  remember 
my  share."  With  the  young  man  in 
I  /i„oi,c  i<;  a  eiri  also  in  white  with  "wine- 


Welir'Lord  Ardrington  did  not  ciu^ 
Martin  called  at  the  Hall,  was  plefusantly 
received  met  Blanche  and  Laurita  told 
'abo«ra  M^.  Victor  Porle  who  would  give 
£100  for  Martin's  pass  to  the  Hall.  This 
upset  Ardrington.  "There  is  a  tragedy 
connected  with  Laurita.  It  may  be  that 
nothing  I  can  do  can  «aje.  her.  •  ■  • 
There  is  one  great  enmity  in  my  "ic, 
Iiie  thixatcncd  reprisal,  which  is  poison- 

'"'^Ttefhouid  be  enough  to  induce  the 
thousand  of  Mr.  Oppenhcim's  readers 
to  drop  important  matters  until  they 
arrive  at  the  352d  page.  No  one  in  the 
book  is  threatening  the  Peace  of  Europe 
or  preserving  it.  There  is  "o  govern- 
mental spy,  male  or  female.  There  are 
^couple  of  lively  and  Interesting  scoun- , 
drels  and  wild  adventures  galore  In  town 
and  country.  

ONE  IMORE  SCOTCH 

'Vf-^^S'tta  E.tchm.„  wl,,.  When 

Sf  SX  l  «oula  luve  ".Iked  oye,  my- 
self."  * 
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Bedford  captured  «•  Pun-  ^"•''''^  .'"i'- 
(hat  vielded,  accordmg  to  report  ino 
ba,Tels  of  oil.  Capt.  Higgms  of  he 
Admiral  Sampson  reported  in  1906  ,iiat 
soon  after  the  Sampson  left  Jamaica 
laden  with  bananas,  oranges,  cocoa-, 
nuts  crape  fruit  and  13  casks  of  lim-! 
.juice,  ^two  large  white  whales  followed 
i  he  vessel  for  miles. 

WHICH  GRAVKYARD? 

M  B  writes:  "I  .send  this  clipping 
from  a  newspaper  published  far  from 

Ivour  city."  •  ,  „»  -  ' 

•In  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  a  ■ 
sostnn  graveyard  stands  a  brown  board, 
howinc  the  marks  of  age  and  neglect. 
[i  bpar.^  IhP  inscription  'Sflcred  to  tne 
nemniy  of  Eben  Harvey,  who  departed 
his  It'fp  .<;uddenlv  and  unexpectedly  by 
I  cow  kicking  him  on  the  ISfh  of  Sep- 
pmbpr.  18.53.  Well  done,  thou  good 
md  faithful  servant.'  " 


THE  RULING  PASSION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  what  I  saw  in  a  clothier  s  | 
window  in  Walnut,  111.:  'To  Our  Pa-  • 
irons— On  account  of  the  golf  season.  [ 
thi";  si  ore  will  be  closed  every  afternoon,  i 
except,  Saturday,  during  the  sum"?^,^ 
months  If  you  want  in.  have  Jen  tell 
Herb  or  Jini  to  find  Percy  and  he'll 
have  Jack  let  you  in.   The  A.  &  L.  Co. 

"THE  WALNUTIAN.' 


The  Rev,  John  Taylor  last  Sunday  at  I 
Brule,  Wis.,  preached  about  Jonah  and  i 
tho  whale.    President  Coolidge,  his  wife 
dressed  in  white  and  their  son  John  ! 
"listened  attentively."  according  to  the  | 
Court  Journal,  which  publishes  only  lo-  i 
cal  news.  '■■ 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  good  : 
blind  fundamentalist  took  for  his  text 
a  ver.se  from  Jonah  or  the  old  couplet 
from  the  New  England  Primer: 
Whales  in  the  sea 
God's  voice  obey. 
The  "great  fish"  prepared  for  Jonah's  ', 
entombment  bv  tlie  Lord  obeyed,  swal-  I 
lowed  and  at  the  appointed  time  vomited  ■ 
the  prophet  upon  the  dry  land.  1 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  told  his  atten- 
tive hearers  that  some  fish  have  been 
found  to  swallow  other  fish  12  times 
the  size  of  a  man.    Why  did  he  preach  ' 
about  a  whale?    There  were  probably 
no  srafaring  men  in  the  congregation. 
Had  he  .said  to  himself  as  he  was  cast- 
ing about  for  a  subject:  "Whales  con- 
tain oil.    I'll  take  the  story  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale."    But  Jonah  did  not 
improve  his  opportunity. 

No  doubt  the  sermon  was  instructive 
and  edifving,  though  inferior  in  .elo- 
quence to  the  one  preached  by  Father 
Mapple  in  New  Bedford  and  reported 
by  I.shmail  in  "Moby  Dick"  (Father 
Taylor  of  Brule.  Melville  had  Father 
Taylor  of  Boston  in  mind  when  he  de- 
scribed Father  Mapple). 

But  was  the  "fish"  that  swallowed 
Jonah  a  whale?  Commentators  liave 
been  ingenious,  even  fantastical  in  ex- 
1  plana  tion  of  the  .story.  One  writes: 
"We  know  not  any  fish  which  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  living  man  for 
tliree  hours,  much  le.ss  for  three  days, 
in  health  and  safety.  The  digestive 
process  in  fish  is  so  rapid  that  when 
one  has  swallowed  a  tolerably  long 
prey  a  prev  filling  his  mouth,  it  is 
partly  digested  at  the  entering  end." 
This  commeiuator  was  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  Jonah  was  swallowed 
by  a  shark,  but  he  took  care  to  say: 
"This  subject  being  miraculous,  we 
may  be  dispensed  with,  as  naturalists, 
from  investigation." 

Some  have  thought  that  the  story 
prefigured  the  doctrine  of  the  re.=:urrec- 
tion  Melville  was  reminded  of  Perseus, 
the  prince  of  whalemen,  who  harpooned 
the  mon.ster  and  bore  away  the  maid 
Andromeda.  At  Joppa  (Jaffa)  in  a  Pa- 
gan temple  "there  stood  for  many  ages 
the  vast  skeleton  of  a  whale,  which  the 
city's  legends  and  all  the  inhabitant? 
a£.serted  to  be  the  identical  bones  of  the 
monster  that  Perseus  slew.  When  the 
Romans  took  Joppa.  the  same  skeleton 
was  carried  to  Italy  in  triumph.  '  Please 
note  that  Jonah  embarked  at  Joppa  and 
paid  Iris  fare  before  embarking. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  in  Jules 
Laforgue's  version,  Andromeda  could 
not  endure  the  opera-comique  airs  and 
graces  of  Perseus.  He  did  not  slay  the 
monster:  it  was  the  monster  who  car- 
ried oft  the  gladly  consenting  maiden 
As  they  sailed  they  carefully  avoided 
the  Casino-lined  coast. 


THE  POPS  I 

I  For  .\fi  thP  World  Wafs)  I 

 and  .-iound  came  in  the  silence  of  the  j 

hall.  ,  , 

The  sudden  trombones  and  the  cooi, 
bright  flute.  | 
The  lingering,  l.vric  violins,  the  call  i 
Of  golden  trumpets— the.se  things  held  | 
us  mute.  I 
The  music  rose  beneath  us  like  a  moun-  | 
tain. 

(There  were  horizons  and  there  was 
a  view.  ' 
And   water    tumbling   in   a  gorgeous 
fountain 

Somewhere  in  the  lands  of  Xanadu.) 

And  then,  like  sunset  fell  the  final 
chord. 

The  crimson  sky,  the  hills  of  darken-  ♦ 
ing  trees. 

The  bla,sphemous  applause — and  then 
'  your  word: 
"That  w-asn't  bad  for  such  a  piece  of 
cheese." 

It  was  the  Pops,  and  so  we  had  to  sa\ 
The  false,  proud  thing  to  set  us  on 
our  way.  „  \ 

MARSHALL  SCHACHT. 


THAT  GLORIOUS  DAY 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

It  has  been  noticed  that  it  is  never 
necessarv  to  draft  the  average  American 
citizen  to  make  a  monkey  of  himself. 
Let  him  alone  and  he'll  volunteer. 
centui7  and  a  half  ago  we  wrenchec 
oft  the  shackles  of  the  accursed  Sas- 
senach and  since  then  we  have  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  that  event  b;. 
making  July  4th  a  day  of  terror  foi 
the  sick  and  aged  and  a  time  of  Irrita- 
tion for  those  who  maintain  that  it  li 
unreasonable  to  make  humanity  suffer 
the  torments  of  hell  in  both  this  world 
and  the  next.  It  is  a  day  of  orations, 
conflagrations,  collisions,  contusions,  ex- 
plosions and  death  in  many  forms— all 
of  which  must  amu.se  our  whilom  op- 
pressors across  the  seas.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  five  times  more  people 
have  been  killed  while  celebrating  our 
national    birthday    than    the  British 
killed  during  the  revolution.  We  permit 
the  manufacture  and  indiscriminate  sale 
of  high  explosives  but  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  that  which  might  enable  us 
to  endure  this  synthetic  patriotism  is 
forbidden  by  the  federal  constitution. 

LEVIN  J.  CHASE 

Concord,  N.  H. 

CLERICAL  CALAMITY 

(Fnr  A?  IhP  World  Wal??l 

Another  clerk  may  come  in  lal", 

Be  lazy  as  a  log. 
Revile  his  pay's  low  weekly  rale, 
Date  up  the  sweet  stenog.  ■ 

But  T  rannot  mis-step  or  step, 

Although  I  yearn  for  fun. 
I  keep  t'he  rul"?.  and  show  no  pep, 
For  I'm  the  boss's  son. 

ANNIE  UNDERWOOD 


In    this    sceptical    world    there    are  | 
doubting  Thomases  everywhere.    Mr.  A.  i 
A     Wilson,    assistant    keeper    of  the 
Spring  Point  lighthouse,  had  heard  of 
(White  whales  but  had  never  seen  one  \ 
until  on  July  8  a  whale  "  thirty  feet  ) 
long  and  white  from  stem  to  stern"  dis- 
ported it.self  only  150  yards  front  the  , 
eyes  of  the  astonished  Mr.  Wilson. 

Moby  Dick  was  not  the  only  white 
whale.    There  was  Mocha  Dick  seen  by 
I  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  frigate  Po- 
'  tomac  and  de.scribed  by  J.  N.  Reynolds 
in  1831.   In  May,  1902,  Capt.  McKenzie 
of  .the  whaling  bark  Platina  of  New 


[  MOTOR  AND  HEN 

Alas  poor  fowl— precipitate 
1  Beyond  the  reckonings  of  Fate' 
iWhat  was  it  prompted  you  to  ru»''' 

Across  a  road  inscribed  A  1  ^ 

A  road  as  perilous  to  chicks 
jAs  any  Phlegethon  or  Styx? 

Had  you  a  brain?   I  do  not  think 
That  m  your  case  that  cranial  chink 
Was  ever  adequately  filled 
For  poultry-keepers  do  not  build 
On  cerebration,  or  expect ' 
[Exuberance  of  intellect 
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No;  theirs  the  simpler,  easier  quesc  

Of  pullets  punctual  to  the  nest, 
Who  cultivate  with  single  eye 
The  virtue  of  ferkility: 
Their  one  idea  of  a  hen 
Is  eggs,  an(}  eggs,  and  eggs  again. 

And  so  the  two  machines — your  crude 
Conglomerate  of  flesh  and  blood— 
And  mine  of  cogs  and  wheels  and  gears. 
Met  in  collision.    It  appears 
Mine  was  the  stronger  of  tht  two. 
Im  sorry.    R.  I.  P.  Adieu! 
H.  F.  M.  in  the  Observer  (London). 

The  Great  Wild  West  Show  has  never 
oeen  richer  in  attractions.    There  were 
he  Marathon  dancers  in  New  York  and  i 
a  Pittsburgh.    It  is  trae  that  in  the  j 
.itter  city  this  dancing  was  not  a  nov- 

Ity.  Mr.  Charles  Pearl  Price  has  sent 
IS  a  page  of  Harper's  Weekly  of  Jan. 
:  1870.  It  contains  the  following  par- 
agraph: 

"Among  the  follies  of  the  day  may  be 
mentioned  a  race-waltz  ^-hich  recently 
ook  place  at  a  ball  in  Pittsburgh.  A 
^old  ring  was  offered  as  a  prize  to  the 
rouple  who  should  outwaltz  all  com- 
petitors. At  midnight  a  dozen  couples 
started  off  gayly;  at  one  only  three  re- 
mained on  the  floor,  and  at  two  one  of 
these  gave  up.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
hour  blood  began  to  trickle  from  the 
ond  of  the  violinists'  fingers;  but  still 
the  dance  continued.  At  three  minutes 
past  foui'  one  of  the  ladies  fainted,  and 
immediately  afterward  her  partner  fol- 
lowed her  example,  when  the  prize  w'as 
presented  to  the  winners  amidst  the 
tumultuous  applause  of  the  spectators. 
The  foolish  quartette,  more  dead  than 
alive,  were  carried  to  their  homes,  with 
their  limbs  swelled  up  to  an  enormous 
size.  All  the  four  are  now  said  to  be  in 
a  precarious  condition." 

Not  long  ago  that  interesting  maga- 
zine. Travel,  published  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  "Marathon"  dancing  at  Manila. 


himself  brave  jii  .ri!'  i  ■  i  ii;s  piay- 
mates.  resulted  in  a  broken  arm  or  leg, 
sometimes  death.  We  remember  a  boy 
who  was  "stumped"  to  dive  from  a 
hf'ight  into  Mill  river.  We  gathered 
around  his  grave  in  the  Bridge  Street 
cemetery  and  a  pretty  girl  with  long 
curls  sang  in  a  husky  voice: 
"There's  a  light  in  the  window  for  thee, 
brother. 

There's  a  .light  In  the  window  for  thee." 

It  was  thought  that  "Shall  we  gather 
at  the  river?",  then  a  popular  ditty  in 
Sunday  school,  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate. 


A  GOOD  PROVIDER 

Let  us  here  quote  from  an  obituary 
notice  published  in  Tacoma.  It  was 
said  of  the  dead  woman  that  "it  was 
her  greatest  pleasure  to  cook  for  and 
entertain  a  host  of  friends:  her  greatest 
sorrow  was  the  fact  that  her  husband, 
who  is  rather  dyspeptic,  cou'd  not  do 
justice  to  the  good  things  which  she 
was  anxious  to  cook  for  him." 

"PARIS  IS  WONDERFUL" 

The  saddcft  sight  I  ever  saw  was  in  a 
Montmartre  boite  at  about  5  o'clock  of 
an  autumn  morning.  At  a  table  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall  sat  three  young 
American  girls,  quite  unattended,  ad- 
venturously scoing  life  by  themselves. 
In  front  of  them,  on  the  table,  stood 
the  regulation  bottles  of  champagne,  but 
for  preference — perhaps  on  principle — 
they  were  sipping  lemonade.  The  jazz 
band  played  on  monotonously,  the  tired 
drummer  nodded  over  his  drums,  the 
saxophonist  yawned  into  his  saxophone. 
In  couples,  in  staggering  groups,  the 
guests  departed.  But  grimly,  indomi- 
tably, in  spite  of  their  fatigue,  in  spite 
of  the  boredom  which  .so  clearly  ex- 
pressed itself  on-  their  charming  and  in- 
igcnuous  faces,  the  three  young  girls  sat 
\on.    They  were  still  there  when  I  left 

t  sunrise.  What  stories,  I  reflected, 
they  would  tell  when  they  got  home 
again!  And  how  envious  they  would 
make  their  untravelled  friends.  "Paris 
is  just  wonderful.  .  .  ."—Aldous  Hux- 
ley (Along  the  Road). 

We  .spoke  not  long  ago  of  the  once 
.popular  song  "Tommy,  make  room  for 
your  Uncle."    Mr.  C.  M.  Hudson  ve 


QUEST 
(For  Af  the  World  'Wars) 

Straw  hats  and  silly  faces, 

Silly  laughs! 

They  gather 

Round  the  little  ice  cream  shop, 
Light-trousered,  uncouth-grinned 
And  raw, 

They  stand  there  stupidly. 

Poor  things! 

And  she  within, 
Bright-hucd  and  winsome 
As  a  butterfly. 
Poised 

Twixt  ice  cream  cone 
And  soda  fountain  drink. 
Deep  auburn  hair 
Heaped  richly  on  her  head. 
Her  ivory  face  quite  young 
And  not  made  up. 
I  hope  they  do  not  get  you. 
Little  friend. 
And  they — 
God  make  them 

Into  men. 
MARGARET  LLOYD. 

"Jimspar"  nominates  for  stationary 
secretary  of  our  hall  of  fame  Mr.  Percy 
Satawhi"le  of  the  White  Cloud  laundry 
at  Hazard,  Ky. 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

I  hear  the  Democrats  in  our  to'wn 
want  the  library  to  change  one  of  its 
books  to  "Smith  Family  Robmson 

INDY  ANNA. 

A  NOW  DISCREDITED  DISTRICT 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,,.,„„ 
.  So  there  are  "unlawful  joints,  graft, 
jobs,"  "painted  ladies"  and,  no  doubt, 
hideous  immorality  in  the  Back  Bay  | 
Some  years  ago  it  was  generally  thought , 
that  these  blots  on  civic  reputation  were 
visible  only  in  what  the  late  Alexander ! 
P  Browne  called,  "The  Small-of-i-he- 
Back  Bay,"  a  region  also  more  or  less 
humorously  known  as  "Fairyland. 

Yes  there  are  painted  ladies  m  tne 
Back  Bay,  as  Capt.  John  M.  Anderson 
has  observed  with  eyes  that  remind  one 
of  the  Pinkertonian  motto,  but  tney 


Probably  a  still  greater  exhibition  in  Iminds  us  that  Punch  remarked  in  the 
New  York's    huge    tent   is    the    Rev.  |w^orld  -ivar  that  the  American  forces 
Thomas  H.  Whelpley,  who  plays  the  role  Iwould  take  the  field  to  the  strains  of 
of  one  driving  a  nighthawk  taxicab,  and  ;that  scng. 
then  describes  his  adventures  in  the  i 
■  P'laming  life  of  Manhattan."  The  New 
York  World  publishes  his  stories  with 
alluring  headlines; 
PREACHER-TAXI  PILOT  DRHTS 
A  FARE  WITH  A  BROKEN  HEART 


METROPOLITAX  THE.\TP,E  , 
"Hot  News" — A  screen  comed.v -drama  Ftar- 
ring  Bebe  Daniels,  made  from  an  or'ginal 
Btor.v  b,v  Herlaii  Thompson  and  Jlonte  Brioe. 
directed  by  Clarence  Bad?er  and  made  b.v 
Paramount  with  the  followms  oast: 


Broadway  Career  Lures  Girl  Violinist  to 
I  New  York,  but  She  Has  to  Sling 

Hash  for  Her  Baby  [ 
/  Note  the  dramatic  opening  of  the ' 
Rev.  Mr.  Whelpley's  thrilling  tale.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Harvard  student  began  his  compo- 
sition with  a  duchess  for  the  heroine. 

"Around  the  corner  from  Times 
square,  my  third  night  out  as  a 
preacher-taxi  driver  in  New  York,  a 
girl  hailed  me. 

"  'Where  to,  miss?'  I  asked  her. 

"  'Drive  me  to  hell,'  she  said,  stumb- 
ling Into  the  cab  and  throwing  her  bun- 
dles on  the  seat. 

"  'Where  to,  miss?'  I  asked  again. 

"  'To  hell,'  she  said,  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette and  tearing  newspaper  wrappings 
from  a  bottle  she  carried." 

Then  there  is  the  constant  popping 
of  pistols  or  machine  guns;  the  revenge 
of  .bootleggers;  neat  disposal  of  traitor- 
ous crooks;  exploits  of  daring  burglars. 
No  wonder  that  New  York  boasts  of 
being  a  pleasant  summer  resort. 

"I  DARE  YER" 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Miss 
21sie  Ekengren  who  tauntingly  dared  _ 
'^r.  Morton  Hoyt  to  jump  overboard 
:rom  the  Rochambeau  in  midocean  was 
he  more  foolish  person.    She  is  seven- 
een;  he  is  twenty-nine,  "old  enough  to 
enow  better."    The  only  excuse  that 
;ouid  be  made  for  him  was  that  his 
courage  was  inflamed  by  the  Demon 
'rlurn.  ever  on  the  outlook  for  a  victim; 
but  Miss  Elsie  says  that  Mr.  Hoyt  was 
plumb  .sober.   "If  he  had  been  drinking 
I  would  not  have  been  talking  with 
hinV:"    (The  choir  will  now  sing 
"The  lips  that  touch  liquor 
Shall  never  touch  mine.") 
VThit  will  the  future  bring  forth? 
Will  Mr.  Hoyt's  daring  so  impress  Miss 
Elsie  that  she  cannot  live  without  him; 
thai,  they  will  walk  down  the  broad 
aisle  to  the  altar  w^hile  the  organist 
plays  "Down  Went  McGintv  to  the  Bot- 
rorlom  of  the  Sea"?    Or  will  Mr.  Hoyt 
dar follow  the  example  of  the  knight  in 
no  Schiller's  ballad?    We  used  to  read  it 
■':  .school  in  our  little  village  in  Bulwer- 
■" ton's  translation:     A  noble  dame 
'  "pped  her  glove  inUi  a  den  of  wild 
•sts  and  dared  her  suitor  to  go  down 
d  pick  it  up.    This  he  did,  but  he 
r.sook  the  lady  that  very  day. 


Pat  Clancy, 
"Scoop  •  Mc 
James  CIrut 
Michael  ( 
Camera  boy 


Bebe  Daniels 
•Neil  Hamilton 
,  ,  Paul  I.n.'a^ 

Aifrcd  AllMi 
fSpec  0'T)onne,t 


There  has  been  no  attempt  in  thfc\j 
present  film  to  do  anything  hut  bur-  , 
lesque  extravagantly  the  business  of  | 
taking  newsreels.  It  has  in  its  favor,  j 
however,  the  newness  of  its  topic  and  j 
the  ever  comical  Miss  Daniels  to,  soften  , 
■the  adolescent  dramatic  values.  | 

Most  of  the  old  tricks  of  creating  ex-  ; 
cltement  in  motion  picture  entertain-  j 
ment  have  been  used,  including  a  chase 
around  the  yacht  of  the  nllian  with  the 
father  of  the  heroine  ying  overhead  in  j 
an  airplane  like  a  nervous  bird,  and  the  i 
Ui-;uted  States  navy  patrol  drawing  up  I 
by  the  side  of  the  yacht  in  tne  nick  of  \ 
time. 

Bebe  makes  good  vnth  her  camer.'i. 
Nothing  daunts  her  from  climbing  ,on 
to  the  head  of  Liberty  to  get  "shots''  of 
a  visiting  dirigible,  to  masquerade  as  a 
society  entertainer  to  photograph  a  ma- 
harajah  who  has  an  aversion  to  cam- 
eras. Needless  to  s^v  she  succeeds  in 
all  .she  attempts  and  with  good  measure,  I 

Neil  Hamilton  as  the  one  and  only  { 
cameraman  in  the  business  until  Miss! 
Daniels  decided  to  give  the  profession} 
a  try,  may  look  like  one  of  the  ener- 
getic and  fearless  tribe  who  can  work 
day  and  night  and  get  their  reels  back 
to  t'ne  studio  in  time  for  the  theatr?,= 
the  day  after,  but,  he  does  not  act  it. 
Perhaps  the  story  will  hot  let  him, 

A  little  more  of  the  essence  of  things 
as  they  are  not  and  never  could  be, 
even  for  sweet  comedy's  sake,  would 
probably  handicap  the  Three  Graces 
themselves. 

The  revue  this  week  is  "Harem-Sca- 
rem.  "  devised  and  staged  by  C.  A. 
Niggemeyer.  a  new  director  for  Publix. 
He  was  brought  from  the  West  and  with 
the  a,s.sistance  of  some  more  clever  Fos- 
ter girls  and  the  good  old  Ben  Hur  act. 
he  succeeds  in  passing  the  time  before 
the  film  is  shown.  r-  -n 


Many  a  timid  boy  at  school  has  been 
c'ared  to  do  somethi^ig,  the  accomphsh- 
,'nt  of  -which,  for  he  wished  to  show 


are  noble  dames,  the  highly  respectable 
wives,  sisters,  daughters  and  maiden 
aunts  of  leading  citizens.  It  might  be 
said  that  for  women  not  to  be  painted 
artistically  leads  a  passerby  to  suspect 
them  of  slatternliness,  of  unwarrant- 
able neglect  of  their  facial  appearance. 

As  Jezebel  in  a  recent  tragedy  by  an 
EngUshman  is  represented  as  a  brave 
and  patriotic  woman,  the  term 
painted  Jezebel"  is  no  longer  one  of, 
reproach.  The  prophet  Isaiah  m  an  un-j 
gentlemanly  manner  described  bitterly 
the  street  costumes  and  gait  of  Zion  s 
daughters,  but  painting  of  the  face  was, 
not  in  the  list  of  their  iniquities.  Nor 
did  Jezebel  open  her  vanity  bag  in| 
public  and.  take  out  mirror,  rottge  box, 
and  lipstick.  Expecting  the  visit  of, 
Jehu  she  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
painting  her  face— but  it  was  in  her 
chamber,  not  in  a  public  place.  Unfor- 
tunately for  her  this  Jehu  was  not^ 
susceptible  to  woman's  beauty  and  he  j 
ordered  her  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  win-  | 

^°ls  it  possible  that  under  the  new ' 
police  regime  the  adorable  Mrs.  Gohght-  ; 
Iv  the  peerless  Eustacia  (my  favorite 
liiece)  and  others  of  the  "smart  set 
will  be  debarred  Irom  taking  their 
walks  abroad  in  the  Back  Bay;  that 
beauty  shops  will  be  searched  for  cos- 
metics, and  padlocked  if  rouge  be 
found  therein?  Why  not?  For  the 
Volstead  act  was  followed  by  the  ceii- 
sor.ship  of  books.  Is  it  not  inevitable 
that  "painted  ladies"  even  if  they  are 
members  of  the  Chilton  Club,  should  be 
allowed  to  apply  rouge  and  deepen  the 
color  of  their  lips  only  for  the  Pleasure 
of  their  families  within  doors?  Wiu 
there  in  consequence  be  a  migration  ol 
"our  best  people"  to  the  South  eiid— 
anywhere  out  of  the  Back  Bay?  Will 
there  be  a  rehabilitation  of  streets  that 
have  iustly  or  injustly  been  regarded  as  I 
mean?  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Those  preferring  raspberries  and 
cream  to  strawberries  should  know  that 
raspberry  boxes  are  as  ridiculously 
small  as  the  price  is  ridiculously  high. 
Looker  On  writes  that  he  enjoys  straw- 
berries by  squeezing  the  juice  of  an 
orange  or  of  two  oranges  over  them  and 
adding  a  little  sugar  if  the  oranges  are 
not  sufficiently  sweet. 

THE  WRONG  SPECIES  OF  MINT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  spring  in  working  over  my  newly 
acquired  flower  beds  I  came  across  sev- 
eral plants  that  roused  my  interest. 
Crushing  a  leaf,  I  sniffed  it.  Mint  by 
jcve!"  I  exclaimed.  "I  must  nurture 
these  for  later  I  shall  have  use  for 

them,"  ,  ,  

This  week-end  I  had  some  guests  frorn 
the  city.  As  Sunday  was  warm  and 
humid.  I  thought  some  mint  juleps  would 
go  well.  My  guests  and  I  sat  on  tne 
veranda  chatting  and  sipping  our  juleps 
—thank  God  there  are  still  some  Ameri- 
cans who  sip  their  liquor.  Soon  a  re- 
tired colonel  went  down  to  the  ia\\n 
where  he  commenced  to  cavort.  'Then, 
one  by  one.  mv  other  guests,  a  stately 


[lawyer,  a  .-cciaLC  jHoiLbsor,  and  a  rc- 
}  tired  divine,  .slunk  away  to  join  the 
ex-warrior.     To   my   amazement,  my 
guests  were  jumping  and  gyrating  about 
on  the  greensward  like  men  possessed. 

I  hastily  summoned  the  local  boot- 
legger. Upon  his  arrival  I  pointed  to 
my  guests  sx'ho  were  still  at  their  antics, 
"Behold,"  I  remarked,  "the  consequences 
of  your  liquor,"  Witliout  a  word  he 
went  to  the  pitcher  of  juleps  and  smelled 
its  contents.  Plucking  out  a  few  ver- 
dant sprigs,  he  scrutinized  them.  He 
then  turned  to  me  and  said;  "The  liquor 
Is  O.  K.,  but  this  ain't  mint.  It's  cat- 
nip." VILLIERS  ST.  BENOIT. 

AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT 

(Marenco.  la..  Pioneer  News) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ora  Roundabush  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  the  latter  at  Hart- 
wick  last  Thursday. 

FROM  THE  MANCHESTER  | 
GUARDIAN 

Colonel  (to  stranger  at  golf  clubi :  j 
"I  hate  these  modern  girls.  Look  at  that 
creature  over  there!  F^incy  her  parent.s 
letting  her  go  about  in  plus-fours  and 
an  Eton  crop.  Bah!" 

Stranger:  "That,  sir.  Is  my  daughter." 

Colonel:  "Oh-er,  sorry!  I  didn't 
know  you  were  her  father." 

Stranger:  "I'm  not.  I'm  her  mother." 

This  English  colonel  should  read  the 
vicious  attack  on  the  modern  woman, 
young  and  old.  attributed  by  Booth 
"Tarkington  to  Judge  Olds,  furious,  in 
the  last  installment  of  "The  World 
does  Move."  (Saturday  Evening  Post,) 

THE  THINKER  " 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
I'm  a  Mesopotamian .  ghulack 

And  I  read  the  tabloid  sheet; 
The  heavy  news  is  only  fit 

For  a  Byzantine  logothete. 

I'm  a  voracious  tabloid  reader. 
For  I  like  my  scandal  neat; 

And  I  get  the  whole  of  the  daily  news 
In  a  couple  of  glances  fleet. 

In  a  couple  of  fleeting  glances 
I  get  all  the  news  complete. 
For  I'm  a  Mesopotamian  ghulack 
And  I'm  fond  of  the  tabloid  sheet. 

F.  F,  H. 
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Boys  blessed  with  imagination,  boys 
who  read  the  "Arabian  Nights"  and  did 
not  anticipate  or  unconsciously  wait  for 
Burton's  "anthropological"  notes  to  the 
"Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  longed 
to  visit  countries  which  were  gaudily 
colored  in  the  maps  of  Mitchell's 
geography.  Later  when  the  fury  of 
collecting  postage  stamps  bit  them, 
countries  of  Central  America  had  a 
strange  fascination.  These  stamps  were 
picturesque,  suggesting  scenes  and  deeds 
of  romance.  Little  Augustus  has  reached 
man's  estate,  and  knows  man's  cares, 
trials,  tribulations,  but  he  still  sees  the 
old  maps — as  old  today  as  those  con- 
sulted by  daring  navigators  and  travel- 
ling merchants  with  letters  to  eastern 
potentates.  His  collection  of  stamps 
was  long  ago  dispersed  but  those  of 
the  five  countries  are  fresher  in  his 
mind  than  those  of  Valley  Forge  or 
the  John  Ericsson  Memorial.  If  Augus- 
;  tus  has  not  seen  Carcassone,  Honduras 
1  is  to  hi:n  an  unknown  land,  associated 
I  in  his  mind  only  with  mahogany,  un- 
I  fortunate  foreign  loans  and  O.  Henry. 

1   

But  our  friend  can  dream  again  the 
dreams  of  his  boyhood  by  reading 
Wallace  Thompson's  "Rainbow  Coun- 
tries of  Central  America,"  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company;  he  can 
i;ead  with  entertainment  and  profit  and 
see  the  pictures  of  buildings  and  people 
that  otherwise  would  be  to  him  non- 
existent. 

Costa  Rica,  red  earth;  Nicaragua, 
orange  dawn;  Honduras,  yellow  hills; 
Salvador,  green  valleys;  Guatemala, 
blue  gardens.  Mr.  Thompson  assures  us 
that  there  are  pots  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  this  rainbow  and  under  its  arch. 

Those  who  look  at  a  country  only  to 
wonder  what  can  be  made  out  of  it 
pecuniarily  wUl  find  in  this  book  facts, 
figures,  surmises,  prophecies  as  to  the 
future.  Those  who  are  forced  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  description  and 
not  the  landscape  can  here  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  but  students  of  human  and  in- 
human beings,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, will  be  more  interested  in  the 
pages  that  would  not  attract  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  and  disciples  of  professional  econ- 
omists. Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  and  his 
co-mates  will  first  turn  to  the  chapters 
"Life  Under  the  Rainbow,"  "The 
Human  Background"  and  reserve  the 
more  "solid"  information  for  a  time 
when  perhaps  there  will  be  no  other 


/ 
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-  A  correspckident  has  favored  us  ^^ith  a  page  of  The  Boston  Herald  of : 
March  7,  1596^his  page  contains  the  advertisements  of  theatres  and  other 

Dlaces  of  amusements.  ,     ^  ,       ^  •m-i, 

^  "The  ArtisJs  Model"  was  fjaylng  at  the  Hollis  Street,  Isaac  B.  Rich,  pro- 
proprietor  andLanager.  The  company  was  George  f  ^^■^'^"^^^^"^f "  ^"^^ 
toiuers.-"$3oioo  Worth  of  I,ondon  and  Pans  Costumes.  Crowded  Houses 
Slaud  Tumultuously  and  the  Critics  are  Conquered  Completely.  Photo- 
Stphs  of  Marie  Studholme  we^e  to  be  presented  at  the  souvenir  i^atinee  on 
March  11.  We  remember  this  *how;  it  was  a  good  one.  amusing,  brisk,  with 
nne  or  two  songs  and  some  lines  that  were  in  t'le  Palais  ^''^^^ ^.^^'.^ 
Kathryn  Kidder  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  (Eugene  Tompkins,  propr  e- 
W  «)d  manager)  as  Madame  Sans  Gene  in  Sardou's  <=r^f  l^^f ' Cert 
iid  Historically  Correct  Reproduction  of  the  Court  of  Napoleon.  Robert 
ingersoll  was  to  lecture  on  the  following  Sunday.  Tv-n^nnt 
Abbey.  Schoeffel  and  Grau,  proprietors  and  managers  of  Treniont 
Theatre  advertised  -His  Excnllency'-Jibretto  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Smond  Carr  as  "Unique.  Unctious  (sic)  unexcelled."  The  company  was 
Sorge  Edwardes-s  Comic  Opera  Co.  We  thought  at  the  time  the  libretto 
SrSll  and  the  music  only  so-so.  Was  not  charming  Nancy  Macintosh  the 
Jading  woman?  There  was  graceful  dancing.  The  first  comedian's  chief  gag 
i„  ■•rotlen  cotton  gloves."  AfJ.er  the  10th  utterance  of  this  description  the 

did  not  amuse  even  the  "guffoons"  with  their  hair  trigger  laughs. 
*  "The  Mikado"  was  at  the  Castle  Square.  "Mignon"  was  announced  for 
the  next  week.  Neil  Burgess  as  Abigail  Prue  in  "The  County  Pai/-  was  at 
Se  Park  John  Stetson,  manager.  "The  Gay  Parisians"  advertised  as  the 
Sest  Br  ghtest.  Merriest  Farce"  was  the  attraction  at  the  Boston  Museum 
where  the  curtain-raiser  was  the  comedietta  "6  Months  Ago."  The 
BouScault-Martlnot  Company  was  to  be  seen  in  the  grand  romantic  play 
rrhe  World"  at  the  Bowdoin  Square,  Charles  F.  Atkinson,  manager  Saved 
S  the  sea"  was  announced  for  the  next  week.  "T^e  White  Slave"  was 
at  the  Columbia.  Next  week,  "The  Irish  Alderman,'i  John  KemeU  The 
"2nd  Gigantic  Bill"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  comprised  "The  Plunger, 
Richard  Golden.  Filson  and  Errol,  and  10  big  vaudeville  features. 

Harry  Williams's  own  company  was  at  The  Howard  and  there  was 
The  Howard's  Olio:  McAvoy  and  May,  Imogene  Comer,  Geo.  H.  Wood.  Metro- 
politan Trio,  and  Cora  Rouff  among  the  stars. 

At  the  Grand  Museum,  William  Haworth's  "great  Amencan  comedy 
drama  'A  Nutmeg  Match'";  Kate  Dallas  as  Cinders.  Ida  Howell,  Shaffer 
and  Blakely  and  Mile.  Valesca  were  in  the  Olio. 

At  Austin  and  Stone's  were  the  Swiss  Mountain  Choir  (Tyrolese  girls) 
and  "the  best  variety  acts,  only  the  best." 

Prof  Carpenter  was  "illustrating"  hypnotism  at  the  Dudley  St.  Opera 
House.  Rice  and  Barton  (McDoodle  and  Poodle)  entertained  the  Palace 
audiences.  The  Crystal  Maze,  169  Tremont  street,  was  in  "the  fifth  month 
of  its  enormous  success."  At  the  Masonic  Temple,  183  Tremont  street, 
could  be  seen  from  9  A.  M.  till  10  P.  M.,  "Nana,  Perfect  Beauty  Perfectly 
Presented.  The  Greatest  Work  of  Art  the  World  has  Ever  Seen. 
■■■  What  became  of  Giacinta  de  la  Rocca,  "the  beautiful  Italian  vioUnist  ? 
She  was  that  week  at  Keith's.  "On  account  of  a  severe  cold,  the  Black  Patti 
will  not  be  able  to  appear  until  Monday,  March  9." 

Now  if  these  different  shows  were  to  be  here  tomorrow  night  as  they 
were  seen  in  March  1896  which  should  one  attend?  Unless  memory  has 
failed  us  "An  Artist's  Model." 

There  is  strong  opposition  abroad  to  talking  films.  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  in 
London  reminds  cinema  magnates  that  screen  plays  have  become  amazingly 
popular  chiefly  because  the  audience  has  two  of  its  senses  gratified  at  the 
wme  time  It  hears  an  orchestral  performance;  it  sees  the  performance  of 
a  play.  "Many  a  wonderful  invention,"  writes  Mr.  Tozer,  "has  proved  to 
be  a  lamentable  failure  commercially." 

Mr.  H.  L.  Phillips,  whose  column  in  the  New  York  Sun  reminds  us  daily 
that  life  is  not  without  its  pleasures,  tells  in  verse 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TALKING  MOVIES 
Trixle  De  Mar  was  a  cinema  star. 
Who  seemed  to  ooze  culture  and  class; 
A  Hollywood  hit,  she  was  brimful  of  "It," 
Her  beauty  no  star  could  surpass. 
Her  fame  it  had  spread  from  Cos  Cob  to  Port  Said; 
She  put  her  stufE  "over  the  plate"; 
NO  matter  where  seen  on  the  silvery  screen, 
I  The  cities  proclaimed  her  as  great. 

Trixle  was  cute  and  had  manners  to  boot; 
She  goaled  'em  in  most  any  part; 

Her  work  on  the  screen  seemed  to  show  she'd  a  "bean"— 
TItt  fans  raved  aloud  of  her  art. 

Bi  role  they  could  find  seemed  too  deep  for  her  mind; 

She  often  portrayed  the  eUte; 

As  a  princess  at'  court  she  seemed  wholly  that  sort. 
Ana  college  girl  parts  were  her  meat. 

"My,  but  she's  bright!"  cried  the  fans  in  delight; 
"Her  breeding's  superb,  nothing  less. 
!  Th^  found  her,  I  hear,  up  in  Vassar,  my  dear; 

'  Her  culture  explains  her  success." 

!  Paeans  to  her  charm  did  your  Trixle  no  harm; 

She  knocked  all  the  flicker  fans  dead; 
She'd  wed  in  July  some  collegiate  guy- 
So  her  pipe-smoking  press  agent  said. 

Then  came  the  blow  turning  sunshine  to  woe- 
It  made  her  a  bust  and  a  du^; 

The  "speakies"  It  seems,  brovght  an  end  to  her  dreams: 
6he  fell  with  a  sickening  thu^ 
Required  to  speak,  Trixie  pale^  and  grew  weak; 
Her  screen  life  then  came  to  aldose: 
In  manner  not  quaint  she  usedWords  such  as  "ain't" 
And  also  used  "dese,"  -aem"  arid  "doze." 
Called  to  portray  in  a  "speaky"\5ne  day 
A  miss  whom  the  villain  did  spurn,  1 
When  asked  "Whose  is  that?"  of  tHe  child  In  her  flat 
Bhe  said,  "Lissen,  Boitram,  it's  yunl" 
"I  love  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  her|,.a  peer. 


"Oh,  tell  me  tt  you  love  ms,  loo  '— 
And  Trixie  oi  Mar  in  a  voice  from  afar 
Said  "Sweedy.U  soitenly  do!" 
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That  wasn't  all  that  abetted  her  fall; 
She  was  doomed  when  she  opened  her  face; 

The  ultimate  "coise"  of  her  life  was  her  voice—  * 
Tor  it  seems  Miss  De  Mar's  voice  was  bass! 
The  Stillington  Players.  Leslie  Buswell.  manager,  will  perform  Shaw's 
"Pygmalion"  in  Stillington  hall,  Gloucester,  on  July  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
and  Du  Manner's  "Peter  Ibbetson"  on  Aug.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  The  casts 
will  include  Mmes.  Fitzwilliam  Sargent.  Harriet  Eels.  Cecile  Sherman, 
Cbarlotte  Reed,  Gabrielle  Ladd,  and  Messrs,  Buswell,  Chas.  Hedley,  Ray- 
mond O'Brien,  Edison  Rice  and  others.  Both  plays  will  be  produced  by 
Vladimir  Rosing. 

Miss  Dai  Buell  of  the  Newtons,  who  played  the  piano  in  London  last 
month,  "preserves  her  roundness  of  touch  and  her  romantic  outlook"  ac- 
cording to  the  Sunday  Times's  reviewer,  who  at  the  same  time  spoke  of 
certain  mannerisms  "such  as  an  all-too-ready  use  of  the  'loud'  pedal  and 
a  tendency  towards  impetuosity  .  .  .  Her  style  of  treatment  which  did 
not  vary  much,  suited  better  the  more  modern  type." 

Leslie  Howard's  comedy,  brought  out  in  Boston  as  "Murray  Hill,"  was 
produced  in  London  at  the  Ambassadors  as  "Tell  Me  the  Truth."  Mr.  St. 
John  Ervine.  who  will  be  the  "guest"  dramatic  critic  of  the  World  (N.  Yj 
next  season,  wrote  in  the  Observer:  "I  said  to  myself,  'This  is  the  sort  ol 
piece  which  might  provoke  mirth  in  an  orphans'  asylum  in  Pontypool  or  send 
lonely  men  on  the  Paps  of  Juza  into  fits  of  laughter,  but  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  cause  a  smile  in  the  West  End  of  London.'  I  was  wrong.  A 
gentleman  in  my  vicinity  hurled  himself  hilariously  about  in  his  stall.  Ladies 
in  front  of  and  behind  me  laughed  loudly.  It  is  true  that  I  became  more 
and  more  melancholy,  and  that  my  yawns  lengthened  and  became  faster. 
But  they  had  paid  for  their  seats,  v.'hereas  mine  had  been  given  to  me,  and 
Mr.  Howard  will  rightly  prefer  their  laughter  to  my  depression." 

Mine.  Eva  Gauthier,  singing  in  London,  provoked  Mr.  Ernest  Newman 
into  saying  that  while  her  programs  are  always  varied  "it  is  curious  she 
should  sing  everything  in  the  same  unvarying  style  whatever  the  date  of 
the  music  and  whatever  its  provenance.  ...  Of  Respighi's  monstrously 
absurd  arrangements  of  four  Scotch  songs  I  will  say  only  this,  that  if  Mme. 
Gauthier  wants  to  go  back  to  America  alive  she  had  better  not  sing  any  of 
these  things  north  of  the  Tweed." 

This  uniformity  of  expression  in  Mme.  Gauthier's  interpretation  has  been 
observed  in  Boston  of  late  years.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  comes  from  her 
desire  to  arrange  programs  of  all  songc  but  familiar;  that  in  her  search  after 
exotic  songs,  she  neglects  the  weightier  matters?  When  she  first  visited 
the  city,  the  varied  and  appropriate  interpretation  was  noteworthy.    P.  H. 


1  book  at  hand,  though  it  snouia  ue  saiu 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  he  is 
not  a  dry  instructor,  nor  is  he-  prosy. 


There  is  a  "relatively  deep  stratum 
of  men  and  women  of  intelligence,  edu- 
cation and  social  grace"  above  the  lower 
classes.  But  in  Guatemala — where  we 
would  gladly  live — ^probably  until  we 
had  tired  living  there — over  1,250,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  three-fourths  of  the 
.whole  population,  are  non -assimilable 
Indians.  The  "upper"  and  intelligent 
j  class  live  generally  in  houses  of  sun- 
i  dried  brick,  one  story  in  height.  A  gar- 
Iden  is  within  the  walls.  The  fine  furni-  i 
iture  is  of  French  importation  or  Aus- 
trian bentwood  furniture.  There  is  the 
comfortable  "Austrian  rocker"  with  the 
black  bentwood  rockers  turned  up  into 
wheels  in  front  and  arms  above  the 
wide  cane  seats.  There  is  a  lack  of 
J  sufficient  electric  lighting  for  the  charge 
]  Is  by  the  bulb,  an  American  dollar,  or 
dollar  and  a  half  a  light,  a  month. 

The  food  is  without  the  grease  of 
Mexico,  nor  is  it  an  insipid  imitation 
I  of  French  and  English  cooking.  A 
typical  meal:  Rich,  well-seasoned  soup, 
usually  followed  by  eggs  and  rice,  then 
entrees  with  native  sauces,  roasts  (beef 
is  killed  at  4  A.  M.  and  necessarily 
eaten  the  same  day),  separate  courses 
of  vegetables,  chiefly  a  great  variety  of 
little  squashes;  sometimes  salad;  black 
beans  served  in  a  puree  with  thick, 
slightly  soured  cream  poured  over  it: 
native  cheeses;  dessert,  though  sweets 
are  the  least  important  part  of  the  \ 
meal.  Mr.  Thompson  gratefully  re- 
members a  dish  of  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  up  with  honey  so  the  result  was 
a  virtually  solid  mass,  filled  with 
blanched  almonds.  As  for  cofiee,  the 
worst  and  the  best  In  the  world  is  to 
be  found  in  Central  America.  Even  the 
best  restaurants  use  sweepings  of  the 
I  coffee  mills;  grades  and  broken  beans 
i  that  cannot  be  sold  abroad. 

The  social  life  centres  about  the  home 
and  the  club.  Every  one  plays  cards. 
In  Salvador  bridge  is  a  highly  developed 
art.  In  all  the  capitals  the  fine  men's 
clubs  are  open  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
the  women  of  the  members'  families. 
There  is  dancing  to  the  marimba,  "per- 
haps the  finest  dance  music  in  the 
world."  The  serenade  is  a  fixed  social 
custom.  Some  of  the  native  bands  are 
excellent.  There  is  no  effort  to  have 
local  stock  theatrical  companies.  The 
usual  form  of  dramatic  entertainment 
is  the  wandering  hypnotist,  the  strong 
•■an,  a  singer  of  uncertain  age  and  a 
)tion  picture  to  fill   thp  bill.  The 


show  begins  about  9  P.  M.  and  con- 
tinues till  after  midnight. 

"Central  America  is  no  place  for  a 
man  or  woman  without  something  be- 
sides a  gregarious  instinct  and  a  desire 
to  be  amused."  But  conversation  is  an 
art,  politics  a  keen  game  of  wits.  The 
hostesses  are  most  accomplished  con- 
versationalists; the  women  are  "the 
I  most  wonderful  and  understanding 
iwives  and  mothers."  The  men  dress  as 
dwellers  in  other  tropical  countries,  not 
very  differently  from  those  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.  The  hats,  gowns  and  wraps 
of  the  women  in  the  capitals  are  of 
European  style — long  dresses,  still  of 
starched  linen  or  muslin  in  the  more 
conservative  cities. 

San  Jose  In  Costa  Rica  has  a  theatre 
that  cost  a  million  dollars  to  build;  ft 
beautiful  cathedral;   a  museum  con- 
taining priceless  Central  American  In-  1 
dian  pottery  and  gold  idols.  Discuss- 
ing the  political  situation  in  Nicaragua, ! 
Mr.  Thompson  states  without  undue 
excitement  the  problem  of  intervention. 
"In  all  the  rest  of  Central  America, 
full  as  it  is  of  charming  people,  we 
shall  not  find   the   frank  directness 
which  greets  us  in  Honduras."  The 
revolutions  there  are  only  an  "extrava- 
gant form  of  activity,  in  which  the  alert 
and  capable  Honduran  mind — too  good 
for  the  opportunities  as  yet  offered  by 
the  peaceful  life  of  the  country — finds 
an    outlet    for    its    energies."  (Mr. 
Thompson  is  given  to  taking  a  cheerful 
view  of  Central  American  life.)  It  is 
a  question  whether  our  friend  Augustus 
would  prefer  Salvador  or  Guatemala  as 
a  land  for  adoption.    The  Salvadorean 
is  "a  person  of  very  decided  preferences 
and  much  practical  wisdom.   He  drinks 
from  choice,  as  a  rule,  and  gets  drunk 
by    accident."     Although    the  Salva- 
dorean workmen  are  famous  for  an 
addiction  to  alcohol,  he  works  on  water, 
not  strong  drink,  which  is  reserved  for 
relaxation  and  celebration.  Salvador 
is  a  naturally  rich  country,  whose  in- 
habitants have  no  negro  blood.  The 
country  has  "a  jewel-like"  beauty;  it  is 
rich  by  nature  and  in  willing  labor; 
but  Augustus  would  be  happier  dwelling 
in  Guatemala  City,  enjoying  the  sight  of 
blue  volcanoes  and  blue  gardens,  visit- 
ing Antigua  and  Lake  Atitlan;  pon- 
dering among  the  ruins  of  Quirigua, 
the  origin,  glory  and  fate  of  Maya 
civilization. 
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A  Parisian  journalist  informs  us  that 
there  was  a  celeDrated  female  billiard 
player  named  Frances  Anderson  in  the 
United  States.  "She  was  the  champion 
of  ths  world,"  and  had  been  applauded 
pnthusiastically  in  many  cities  of  this 
country.  When  she  died  not  long  ago 
in  a  hotel  at  Oklahoma,  a  letter  was 
found  near  her  body:  "Do  not  reveal 
me  to  the  world;  keep  my  secret."  Pran- 
ces Anderson  was  a  man. 

Will  some  one  tell  us  how  much  of 
truth  there  is  in  this  pleasing  anecdote? 
Did  Anderson  ever  play  in  a  Boston  bil- 
liard hall?  She  surely  was  never  the 
world's  champion. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  read  of  the  sur- 
prising George  Miller,  who,  at  the  age 
of  78,  sick  in  Iowa  City,  was  found  to 
be  a  woman.  Born  in  Berlin,  she  went 
to  Chicago  as  a  child  with  her  family. 
When  she  was  18  she  had  her  hair  cut 
and,  donnins  the  clothing  of  man,  she 
joined  Barnum  &  Bailey's  circus  as 
trapeze  performer  and  slack  and  tight 
rope  walker.  Later  she  worked  on  a 
railroad  section,  became  a  farm  laborer, 
still  later  a  railroad  night  watchman, 
carrying  a  gun  and  "quick  on  the  draw." 
Recovering  from  her  sickness,  she  persist- 
ed in  dressing  like  a  man,  and  is  again 
on  a  farm.  For  60  years  her  sex  was 
never  questioned.  Did  "George"  Mil- 
ler ever  appear  in  Boston  as  a  daring 
young  man  on  the  flying  trapeze? 

A  graceful  young  man  appearing  here, 
and  elsewhere,  years  ago  as  a  female 
trapeze  performer,  had  many  male  ad- 
mirers who  courted  her  (him)  in  vain. 
This  gave  to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  the 
idea  for  an  amusing  short  story. 

For  some  time  in  the  music  halls  of 
Paris  a  young  woman.  Barbette,  thrilled 
audiences  by  her  audacious  perform- 
ances on  the  trapeze,  but  at  the  end  of 
her  act  she  took  off  her  wig  and  aston- 
ished the  spectators  by  showing  that 
she  was  a  man.  Did  he  not  display  his 
daring  in  New  York  for  a  time? 

Women  have  in  times  long  past, 
adopting  male  dress,  swaggered  and 
.swore  horrid  oaths  as  pirates  under  the 
Jolly  Roger.  One  of  them,  we  think 
both  of  them,  in  the  pride  of  their  ca- 
reer, married  women.  There  are  many 
instances  of  women  who  went  a-sojering 
and  were  never  suspected  of  not  being 
wliat  they  seemed  to  be  until  they  were 
wounded  or  killed.  There  was  the  cele- 
brated Chevalier  d'Eon  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  whose  sex  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  wager,  the  settling  of  which 
gave  rise  to  an  action  tried  before  Lord 
Mansfield.  In  a  memoir  it  was  stated 
that  she,  with  her  own  consent,  was 
treated  by  her  parents  as  a  boy,  to  ad- 
vance her  prospects  in  life.  The  cheva- 
lier was  now  dressed  as  a  man,  now  as 
a  woman,  but  he  was  really  a  man  who 
had  often  and  for  some  unknown  rea- 
sons pretended  to  be  of  the  other  sex. 

To  many  male  theatregoers  the  sight 
of  young  men  acting  and  dancing  in 
the  costumes  of  women  is  unpleasant, 
while  chorus  girls  appearing  as  youths 
are  good  to  the  eyes  if  their  bodies  are 
slim  and  their  movements  are  not  too 
womanish.  In  opera  for  many  years 
the  contralto,  more  rarely  a  soprano, 
took  the  role  of  a  man.  Scalchi  in 
"Semiramide"  bravely  strutting  it  by 
the  side  of  Adelina  Patti,  is  still  remem- 
bered. Older  operagoers  may  recall  the 
women  who  appeared  here  as  Maffio 
Orsini  in  Donizetti's  "Lucrezia  Borgia." 
There  is  poor  Siebel  in  Gounod's 
"Faust."  though  now  there  is  an  effort 
'  to  have  her  represented  by  a  man,  as 
wa.s  seen  here  last  season  to  the  regret 
of  many.  No  woman  within  our  recol- 
lection equalled  Adelaide  Phillipps  in 
an  authoritative  impersonation  of  •  a 
male  character,  but  she  had  had  a  long 
I  training  as  a  ballet  dancer. 

Women  have  said  that  they  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  college  boys  masquerading 
as  women,  but  did  not  like  to  see  women 
dressed  as  men.  There  has  been  a 
prejudice  against  male  singers  coming 
on  the  stage  in  the  costume  of  a  prima 
donna.  There  was  "The  Great  Ricardo" 
who  flourished  in  the  late  60's.  He  took, 
for  example,  the  part  of  Lucrezia  Borgia 
in  the  burlesque  given  by  Bryants'  Min- 
strels in  New  York.  (It  was  in  1868. 
We  still  see  Nelse  Seymour  as  Duke  Al- 
fonso, and  hear  the  sweet  voice  of 
Dempster  as  Gennaro.) 


Old  Tiresias.  the  soothsayer,  had  in 
his  life  been  man  and  woman  in  turn. 
Prying  persons  w€re  never  wearj'  of 
asking  him  which  state  he  preferred. 
We  are  far  from  helpful  books,  or  we 
would  quote  some  of  his  answers.  Tire- 
sias  wa.<:  the  sport  of  the  gods:  he  did 
nf  ' .1  <         ,,vif;    'wicp  Change  his 


rx.  Why  do  respectable  women,  not 
afraid  of  work,  dress  as  men  and  toil 
as  men?  From  love  of  adventure?  In 
the  hope  to  receive  higher  wages  than 
they  could  earn  by  doing  women's  work'' 
There  are  men  in  whom  "the  mother"  is  i 
so  dominating,  it  is  not  surprising  to  | 
find  them  in  woman's  dress;  if  lity  r,re 
crooks  they  may  as  chambermaids  takej 
rich  advantage  of  their  masquerade. 
Maupassant  wrote  a  lively  and  cynical 
storv  on  this  theme,  but  his  chamber- 
maid was  a  disguised  convict.  There 
have  been  men.  even  rulers  of  kingdoms, 
so  effeminate  that  woman's  dress  was 
eminently  suitable. 

The  personal  column  of  the  London 
Times  contains  this  singular  adver- 
tisement: "Mental  Nurse  has  "Vacancy 
for  Lady,  Certified  or  Otherwise."  Does 
a  woman  in  England  require  a  certificate 
to  be  acknowledged  as  a  perfect  lady? 

We  have  received  the  following  ex- 
traordinary excerpt  from  what  a  con- 
tributor calls  "The  Unpublished  Recol- 
lections of  a  Dreamer": 

'"We  who  create,  even  tho'  we  create 
very  poor  things  indeed,  are  made  of 
sensitive  stuff.  We  suffer  pain,  or  we 
.suffer  jov.  but  always  we  suffer;  1  may 
soar  on  "the  wings  of  the  morning  or 
drown  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but 
you"ll  never  find  me  sitting  in  a  mud- 
puddle.  Life  is  a  song  or  it's  a  silence; 
it  s  not  a  bit  of  ragtime.  The  robm 
I  sings  of  the  morning,  but  his  wings  are 
the  wings  of  death."  I 
Let's  see.  Wasn't  there  a  gag  '0| 
how  I  suffer!"  in  good  old  "Evangeline"?! 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
In  Prosper  Merimee's  "Letters  to  an  j 
Unknown"  is  one  dated  London  June  [ 
1862.  "The  restaurants  are  detestable,  > 
the  American  Restaurant  being  the  i 
amusing  feature,  where  may  be  found 
more  or  less  diabolical  beverages  that 
one  drinks  through  a  straw;  mint  juleps 
or  'raise  the  dead.'  All  these  are  dis- , 
guised  gin."  | 
Something  almost  prophetic  about 
Prosper's  comment  as  it  appears  in  the 
present  drousht.    .    .  . 

RAINBOW  GOODYEAR. 

Was  Merimee  mistaken,  or  were  mint 
juleps  in  London  concocted  with  gin, 
otherwise  known  as  "blue  ruin"? 
Perish  the  thought!  In  the  Virginia 
of  the  chivalric  days  juleps  were  of 
bourbon  whiskey  or  "French  brandy," 
Docs  any  one  know  the  recipe  for  the 
julep  offered  by  Comus  in  his  stately 
raalace  to  the  Lady  sitting  in  an  en- 
I  hanted  chair?  It  was  certainly  not  the 
.  ne  valued  in  the  United  States. 
1  "Behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
1  that  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal 
bounds, 

fith  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups 
mix"d. 

|0t  that  Nepenthe,  which  the  wife  of 
1  Thone 

1  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
.  of  such  nower  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 
JO  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst." 
i  "That  flames."   One  would  think  this 
tilep  a  cold- weather  drink,  to  be  classed 
^ijth  flip  and  hot  buttered  rum.— Ed. 

COPLEY  THF.ATRK— "Don't  'Tell  Georsc  ''1 
3  farre  cnmeiiy  in  three  acts,  by  D«wM: 
Tavlnr.  Presented  for  the  first  time.  ihe 
past; 


lected  across  the  iootlTghts  to  STriye 
the  collective  mind  of  the  audience  with 
dramatic  impact.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  act  we  have  lowered  lights 
spookv  utterances,  and  the  anival  of  a 
••ghost"  momentarily  expected  The 
match  is  touched  to  the  climactic 
^cket  but  it  does  not  flare  and  burst 
!^?t  fizzles.  Why?  If  we  knew  we  j 
would  write  plays. 

The  play  is  well  cast,  and  the  sets 
are  adequate.  Miss  Kingston  is  charm-  1 
ing,  if  occasionally  incoherent,  m  the 
leading  role,  and  all  others  do  well  by 
their  material,  Mr.  Sams  especially  pro- 
pounding his  straight-faced  absurdities 
with  dignified  gusto. 

A  major  operation  on  this  play  is 
imperative.  If  it  is  successful,  the 
Copley  will  have  a  good  farce  in  an- 
other week.  ^- 


rookie  makes  good  by  solving  a  series 
of  silk  thefts. 

Joe  E.  Brown,  who  is  well  known  as  n 
vaudeville  headlinfer  and  musical  com- 
edy star,  has  a  fine  comedy  role  as  a 
fresh  newspaper  reporter.  Ralph  Lewis, 
veteran  star  of  the  screen,  does  nobly 
as  the  old  cop. 

'  O'Hanlon  and  Zambuni  are  the  head- 
liners  on  the  seven-act  vaudeville  bill. 


THE 
SCREEN 

STATE  THEATRE 
"A  Certain  Young Ja.^;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


OTHER  FILM  PLAYS 


A  screen  fltar"^',  w!.„lev  fi'oni  "IS," 
aereen  stor^    niaue  u.>  ^ 


■  '.■.Uarnu-l  >lyei- 
Bert  Roach; 

".'Huntly  G"';  ''! 
Ernest  Wood 


1  ^iTmTYon^^^  cast 

Lord  Gerald  Brinsley 

Phyllis   

Henrietta  ■■  

Mrs.  CruloWey   

Mr.  C^•utchle.^   

Mr  Hanimoh'i   

*  Hubert  . .  ■■  ■  ■  .j-Yng  i^as  not  been  done 
;    This  sort  of  thing  =  „  ^  sophis- 

since  "A  Ge""enian  of  pans,  a^^p 
1  ticatedcomedy-diama  mw  i^^^jer., 
I  Menjou  took  the  P^^^^^^jXitely  better', 

^^ftedTo  such'a  rc:^e  man  the  young  and 
suited  to  suc"  *  Novarro. 
''T.  th^      an  in  °an,  a  pleasanU;epe- 


.MF.TR(»I'Ol.rr.\>— "Hot     News."      con.t  1. 
starrinj,-  Uohe  Daniels.     "Harem  Scan  ni 
on  the  stat-e.  a  (;.  A.  Nifc-scmeyer  pn-sen- 
tatiou.     Gene   Kodenueh   and   his  band. 
Other  leatuics. 
LAXr.ASXKR — Today,    weekly   review  da> 
••White    Gold."    with    Jetta    Goudal  an" 
Georse     Bancrott.     and     '•One  ,  Excilni^ 
NiKht."  with  Carol  Dempster:  last  Ihret- 
davs:     "The  DraKiiet."  with  George  Haii- 
crolt    and    Evelyn    Brent,    and  ••Harnl. 
Teen."  with  Arthur  Lalte,  Mary  Brian  ami 
others. 

nOWDOIX  Sftr.MlE— ."Across  to  SluFopore.  " 
with  R;ininii  Navarro,  and  "'Honor  Boniid. 
with   Kslelle  Taylor  and  George  O  Bripn. 
F:\f  Hcts  ol  vaudeville  anr  short  sci-een 
sulijccts. 

W.VSHINGTOX  ST.   OLYMPIA  AXn  FKX- 
\\\\ — "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.'  Vila- 
1     phone  talkins  picture  held  over  for  ser'- 
I     ond    week.     New   vaudeviue   at  Olynuiia 
and  added  screen  attraetlons  at  Fenway. 

■Rimon  "Nov.ivrol  MODKKX  AXn  «K.\COX— "Stromy  WiitC|-«." 

•  i3ai°ce\ine  Dayi  with    Eve   Sothcrn.    and   "Five    and  Icii 

■  •  ninee  Adorcei  Cent  Stove  Annie,"  with  Louise  Fazcnda. 

,.i>cin.c,  reviewed  tomorrow. 


from  an  orisinal 


LOKWS  ORTHKl'M — "Under  the  Black 
Flae-,"  with  Ralph  Forbes.  Marcclme  D:iy 
and  others.  .Iiilian  Hall  heads  vaudeville 
bill. 


ruby 
This 


r 


tition  of  a  former  success  There  are 
three  fair  women  for  a  nice  change  As : 
a  bored  young  man  ^^out  town  Nova  ro ; 
nnssM  from  one  to  anothei  until  ine 
o?  the  gracious  Marceline  Day 

"  Amo^otCgood  ideas  which  have 
been'bofrowed  ^"om  ;a  Gen» 

^faTe'd  ^^by^Reir  Adore^e"  O^ll' would 
^^off-hand  that  Miss  Adoree  has  been 
watrhine  Greta  Garbo.    Slio  has,  loi 
This  time,  put  aside  her  pensive  ways 
and  th™  Garbo  antics  become  her.  . 
^"cai^ef  Myers  is  in  a  Me  wig  as 
if  to  prove  that  the  modern  viUamesses 
of  tlie  screen  can  change  theu  spots  or  | 
1  still  be  ruthless  if  blonde.    It  is  a  bru- , 
;L  tws  time  who  reforms  the  wild 
"^".t  if  th,^Tored  Lord  Gerald  Brins- 
I  C  Who  'al  Sayed  by  Novarro,  .is,  as , 
we'hive'intim'lted  never  convincing  as 

^S^aJtT^^rri&^^s 

full  to  overflowing  with  box-office  ap 

r  m'eA°V°^SS?rt!,c  m»l.t  11... 

him,  he  acts  wisely  and  m  time  lor  ^ 
misty-eyed  audience  to  file  out  smii 
ingly.   


The  Hon.  Phyllis  Worthin^t.on.^_^^^^  Kinirston 

Stephens  ^''T-Sn.m'Kelso 

Cecil  B.  Thwaites  Vt'^*^'"  V.,,,?,rt^ 

Lord_^Georse  Trevelyn  ^^Hred  Fritil 

?r','^"\'av  ' Miliar t;e.  ile  Dixon 
Col.%rTh,i^  Stanneld  Tliwaite^  ,W.  H  Sa.ns, 

d"  Conrad  Bennett  Charles  Co.u-tncul^^^ 

!5erseant   Redwood  Stanley  Haiiison 

Geoffrey  Stacklin  Edmund  Geori^e 

There  is  a  haunted  chamber  in 
Worthington  Castle.  There  is  a  Phyl-, 
lis  of  modish  pajamas  who  decides  to' 
sleep  in  it,  an  elegantly  dressing-gowned 
guest,  a  jealous  fiance,  a  portly  Engli.sh 
military  man  with  the  weight  of  the 
empire  on  his  shoulders,  a  headless 
ghost  who  groans,  a  comic  police  ser- 
geant and  the  inevitable  Briggs.  The 
ghost  is  needed  to  explain  away  Lord 
Trevelyn's  suspicions  when  he  finds  a 
man  in  Phyllis's  room,  and  Cecil  oblig- 
ingly puts  on  the  costume  of  the  old 
Crusader  and  does  the  groaning.  He 
is  unfortunatelv  locked  into  the  secret 
pas.sage  after  he  does  his  act,  and  the 
savants  think  the  ghost  has  carried  him 
away  Dr.  Bennett,  psychical  investi- 
gator, broadly  caricatured,  is  sum- 
moned, and  there  is  a  second-act  seance 
in  darkness,  with  holding  of  hands  and 
incantations. 

There  are  all  the  ingredients  in  this 
new  play  for  an  evening  of  riotous  farce, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  clever 
dialogue.    But  the  ingredients  are  not 
mixed  correctly.    There  were  plenty  of  | 
deep  laughs,  but  they  were  evoked  by 
lines,  not  by  situations.    The  young 
author  has  shown  remarkable  clever- 
ness and  originality  in  the  things  he 
has  given  his  people  to  say.   Many  suc- 
1  cessful  and  neatly-carpentered  farces 
1  which  have  had  long  runs  and  earned 
their  aufnors  fortunes  and  reputations  , 
i  lack  the  con.stant  sparkle  of  dialogue 
in  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  shown  him- 
self an  adept  in  his  maiden  effort.    He  , 
has  been  less  effective  in  what  he  has 
'  given  his  characters  to  do.  for  the  play 
I  is  an  object  lesson  in  ideas  which  are  \ 
I  Eood  on  paper  but  which  are  not  pro-,t 

Ud- 


KEITH-ALBEE  BOSTON 
j  "Ransom" 


A    screen  <]^^^?:„j}^i\^ 


Ison 

  '  di- 

made  by 

Wilson 


A      r«v.icirn  I.-''  

I  adapted  from  the  story  ...^ 

Ji'o"^lM\v^h'fhe%owiii.  cast:^ 

Lois   Brewster  'wilUam  Bums 

Burton   Meredith  William  "V.  Mons 

Wu  Fang  Bi^e  Washington 

James  1-eonu' 
'  ■  ■  .Jackie  Combs 


Oliver 
Scarf ace. . 

'The  dirVcVor'  oi  th\s  photopjlay  wanted 
to  thrill  his  patrons  with  pictured  deeds 
of  dread  Chinese  who  abduct  sma 
children  in  order  to  wrest  from  scientists 

iSt^^rS^ol  -et  of^ 

nni.son  gas  belonged  to  the  S"^"'  , 

isslpli 

Snli.1  the  death  1W4  was  not  fotth- 
'"S'aeony  which  !.  not  Iralned  bj 

ss%»ssue'rstsns.7' 


"Fifty  cent.s  will  now  make  a 
that  will  baffle  the  mo.st  expert.' 
statement  in  a  newspaper  reminded  us 
that  we  have  not  spoken  of  a  novel, 
"The  Seven  Sisters,"  by  Jean  Lilly,  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  Company,  Ihe 
••mystery  novel  for  July"  of  these  pub 
Ushers.    Mr.  Spencer,  in  quest  of  the 
dowry  chain  of  priceless  sapphires,  d  s 
coursed   learnedly   concerning  jewels; 
sapphires  in  particular.    But  why  and 
how  did  Mr.  spencer  disappeai?  The 
seven  Sisters."  One  thinks  at  once  of 
the  justly  celebrated  Sutherland  Sis- 
ters" they  do  not  come  into  \he  st,ory 
ibut  there  were  skeletons  in  the  finf 
1  grounds  of  the  old  house  where  Nano' 
charming  girl,  and  her  Umorc^.s  grancT 
mother  were  living.    The  g"i 

i£«CXe=*s;iSs:"'X""" 

vmine  hero,  wondered    u    oan\  .^"^ 
Te"!  The  necklace  had  b-en  hide  let 
Dig  a.s  Kent  did  at  night,  to  the  deti 
ment  of  the  lawn,  he  could  not  find 't^bi 
he  made  appalling  discoveric_s  and  mo 
than  once  in  consequence  his  life  aii 
;  Nancy's  honor  were  in  danger.  If  it  ha 
not  b'een  for  the  brave  and  ™ing  do 
Ralph  Prentice  was  certainly  a^o^^^P^, 
ate  villain.    "We  are  incUned  to  bedie 
th'at  thts  wretch  in  his  moments  of  a 
1  parent  triumph  laughed  m  a  liais 
grating,   staccato  manner   like  Rati 
iDelmore  in  the  lighthouse  from  whi 
he  Slot  pursuers  in  the  old  melodratr 
Therms  a  detective,  one  Bailey,  who 
not  so  blind  to  cues  as  many  m  stoi 
of  this  nature,  where  the  young  he 
solves  the  mystery  by  a  display  of 
perhuman  acumen.    One  would  like 
know  more  about  "'The  woman  of  Roi 
34  "  the  full  blown,  high  coloied,  hea 
lidded  woman  who,  jealous,  ^'"it 
on  her  man.  reviling  him  in  languf 
?hat  wa,s  "painful  and  free"  (to  borr 
a  phrase  from  Bret  Harte). 

This  storv.  in  spite  of  mcjden  s  1,1 
might  be  called  sensational,  ^  told  n 
Sncingly  QUi^t  manner^  The  aut 
is  not  excited  in  the  telling.  He_i  si 
is  not  punctuated,  and  puncUneo 
exclamation  points,  nor  is  the  end 
each  chapter  designed  to  leave 
reader  breathless,  but,  having  taken 
nie  novel,  he  will  not  readily  pu 
down  until  he  has  found  the  neckh 


SCOIXAY  SQUARE  OLYJIPIA 
"Crooks  Can't  Win:' 

FBO  li'm  Jo^.lJ^  ^,'S^des''Tl^^Jma 

•Shr-^^^  ■'^Ss^on.^jl?.,l?ne  "sVon..  James 
Eairle  and  Charles  Hall. 

A  unique  background  for  crook  photo- 
plays, that  of  the  gigantic  silk  thefts 
whic-'i  cost  New.  York  merchants  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  is  utilized  in 
this  production. 

The  story,  by  Joseph  Jefferson 
O'Neill,  former  New  York  reporter,  deals 
with  a  boy_  who  is  persuaaca  to  go  ori 


A  penny  for  your  thoughts.  It 
a  smaller  penny  than  the  one  of  rt 
meiTC  that'^set  Mr.  Gilmartin^  I  h e  s . 
Gilmartin  of  Scotland^  ard.  a-thnik 
The  Duttons  publish  The  Sm? 
Pennv"  by  Charles  Barry,  aulhnt 
novels'  with  titles  whetting  curiosU 
••The  "Witne-ss  at  the  Window 

Stephen  Alley,  a  dapper  httlc  n 
a  retired  Anglo-Indian  civil  set' 
man  of  superfluous  energy  whici 
loutlet  in  golf,  tennis  and  badn. 
-mcelsant  chatter    and  an  in...: 
curiosity  about  his  neighboij  atf.i 
M  hig  on  James  Hurst  found  hnn  , 
on  the  floor  in  the  experimentinr  r 
of  his  radio   station.    The    bol  t 
whiskey  and  a  syphon  were  full 
thP  glasses  were  clean.    Insperlor  1  - 
derson  noticed  this.    Was  it  a  ■ 
suicide"' 


/III 


Thr   CM       '  .  ould  not  Dr 

foolrd.  Thai  .,  in  i  nr  point,"  hp 
sftld,  with  a  slight  biOKUf ;  "n  suicidP  has 
bfrn  slaRcfi.  but.  as  usual,  the  muidPiFi' 
forgot  something  .  .  .  I'll  rat  my  hat 
if  the  man  who  fired  that  wasn't  wear- 
ing a  glovr." 

Srrgt.  Cuffs  hobb.v  in  "The  Moon- 
Stnnf  "  was  roses.  Mr.  Gilmartin.  high- 
ly rducatcd.  had  a  phenomenal  apti- 
tude for  lanRuage.s— lie  "read  for  hi.s  own 
pleasure  things  lilcr  Cae.sar'.s  'Commen- 
larirs,"  or  Xenophon's  'Anabasis'  In  Ihn 
original."  When  his  friend,  the  nar- 
rator of  this  story,  mot,  him  wearinj. 
in  France  the  ercen  tabs  of  the  intelli- 
gence corps,  Laurence  '  Gilmartin  was 
seated  in  a  small  hut  in  a  ruined  vil- 
lage, "reading  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
a  little  blue-bound  book  which  I  dis- 
covered to  be  Lucian's  'Vera  Hlstoria' 
In  the  original  Greek."  No  wonder  that 
as  a  sleuth  our  Gilmartin  was  a  terror 
to  criminals;  even  when  he  was  on  the 
track  of  Mr.  Hurst's  murderer,  he  was 
one  day  stretched  at  ease,  pleased  at. 
having  found  the  London  agents  of 
the  "Red  Star"  who  had  sent  telegrams 
addressed  "Krasnaya  Zviezda"  to  Riga. 
To  say  this  to  his  friend  tlie  narrator, 
he  put  down  his  beloved  Aristophanes. 

But  who  killed  Mr.  Hurst?    As  you 
read  you  will  suspect  every  one  but  the 
guilty  person.     There's  a  fine  list  of 
persons  capable  of  having  pulled  the 
!  trigger.    The  young  nephew  of  Hurst 
had  had  a  stormy  life.    Stephen  Alley 
was  caught  breaking  into  the  -murdered 
man's   wireless   experimenting  station. 
There  is  young  Kaplan,  whose  father 
'  deplored  the  fact  that,  his  son  had  been  [ 
spoiled  by  the  "flash»bo.vs"  and  had  i 
abandoned  the  practice  of  his  religion,  j 
And  why  did  Mrs.  Banks  run  away?  i 

■Why  (lid  Gilmartin  go  into  the  con- 
luring  department  of  Gamage  s  si  ore  [ 
shortly  before   he  arrested   t.he  mm--  I 
derer?    Thouah  the  arrest  was  made 
while  Gilmarlin  was  entertaining  a  child 
who  ,squealed  with  delight:  when  th-^ 
detective  and  I  he  narrator  sat  at,  lunch  - 
before  sallying  forth,  the  facial  expres- 
sion of  Gilmartin  interested  his  friend. 
"There  was  a  steely  glint  in  his  eyes, 
and  his  law  was  set  firmly,  even  vi- 
ciously, but  the  next  moment  a  dark 
frown  covered  his  face."    He  was  not 
then  thinking  of  Caesar,  Xenophon,  Lu- 
cian,  or  his  "beloved  Aristophanes." 

Did  he  put  aside  the  classics,  which 
he  read  "in  the  original."  after  he  mar- 
ried the  murdered  man's  secretary,  Miss 
Crosland,  who  dressed  in  a  smart  but 
serviceable  frock;  had  auburn  hair,  blue 
eyes  and  a  well-modulated  voice;  "an 
attractive  girl,  yet  with  business  efficien- 
cy written  all  over  her"? 

By  the  wav  the  smaller  penny  bore 
the  'effigy  of  King  Edward  'VII  and  the 
date  was  1906. 

Mr.  Barry  has  written  an  ingenious, 
well  told  story. 

And  the  Duttons  have  published  a 
1  capital  book  for  children,  "More  Abou'u 
Elite  and  Mr.  Me  Too."  by  Eleanor 
jVerdery  Sloan,  illustrated  by  Edna  Pot- 
iter.    It  contains  an  account  of  good 
'times  with  the  little  brother  and  sister 
of  Aunt  Ellie  at.  Sand  Acre  and  Great 
Neck,   There  are  pages  about  adven- 
tures in  the  hayfield.  in  summer;  skat- 
ing in  winter:  not  In  mention  the  rip- 
scription  of  the  corn   roast  and  the 
stocking  ga.m.p,   and  .ioyous  doings  iji 
the  company  of  the  dog,  the  pony  and 
the  canary.    It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Sloan 
has  again  introduced  her  own  children. 
They  are  m.ade  to  talk  as  real  chil- 
dren, and  there's  no  writing-down  to 
the  supposed  low  level  bf  children's  in- 
telligence. 


"His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver 
turned; 

O  time  too  swift,  O  swiftness  never 

ceasing!        -  - 
His.  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  nath 

ever- spurned, 
But  spurned  in  vain;  youth  •waneth 

■fay  increasing: 
Beauty,  strength,   youths  are  flowers 

"but  fading  seen; 
Duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever 

green," 

Some  one  advertises  in  the  personal 
column  of  a  London  new'spaper: 

"Zoetrope,  or  'Wheel  of  Life.  Patented 
by  Desvignes,  1860.  for  Sale." 
J,    Has  the  word  'Zoetrope"  any  mean- 
lling  to  the  younger  generation? 

This  wheel  of  life  was  a  source  of 
wonder  in  our  boyhood.  'When  'W.  S. 
Gilbert's  Captain  Beece  of  the  Mantel- 
piece wished  to  make  life  on  board  ship 
pleasurable  to  his  gallant  crew  a 
zoetrope  was  included  among  the  rec- 
reations. 

Does  any  one  play  Tivoli  today  and 
watch  anxiously  the  little  ball  as  it 
makes  its  course  down  the  board  enter- 
ing a  high-numbered  hole  or  lost  among 
the  objecting  pins?  Is  the  game  of 
squalls  now  unknown?  Are  children 
and  grown  persons  excited  over  jack- 
istraws?  Is  a  guest  entertained  by  a 
.fstereoscope  through  which  he  can  see 
'^views  of  foreign  cities  bought  by  Uncle 
George  in  London  or  Paris? 
I  Andre  Gide  among  the  recollections 
of  his  early  years  speaks  of  a  kaleido- 
•^rooe  that  fascinated  him.   He  would 


Uike  It  to  pucr.s,  irplate  the  oii.s  oi 
glass  by  stronger  ob.jccts,  a  fly's  wing, 
the  end  of  a  match,  etc,  "I  spent  hours 
and  days  in  this  play.  I  have  described 
it  at  great  length  because  I  believe  that 
children  today  do  not  know  it." 

■Why  was  the  "tivoli''  board  so  called? 
■Why  ".squalls  "?  There  was  a  kissing 
game  in  which  children  in  a  circle  held 
their  hands  on  a  clolheslinc.  If  the  one 
that  was  "it"  standing  within  the  circle 
could  slap  one  of  the  hands  a  kiss  was 
forthcoming.  "Why  was  this  game  called 
"Copenhagen"?  There  was  gro.ss  favor- 
itism shown.  If  "it"  was  a  pretty  gnl 
the  hands  were  not  hastily  withdrawn 
on  her  approach.  "II."  "You're  it."  And 
now  a  woman,  if  nature  has  been  kind 
to  her.  has  "IT,""  and  is  "it"  as  she 
makes  her  destructive  way  through  life. 

Did  "tivoli"  originate  in  the'  "de- 
lightfully "situated""  Italian  town  of  that 
name?  We  doubt  it.  Danes  have  told 
us  they  never  heard  of  the  game  "Co- 
penhagen."' 

C.  S.  Calverley's  "Ode  to  Tobacco"  is 
often  quoted  in  an.swer  to  those  who 
insist  that  smoking  is  a  vile  practice  in- 
iurious  to  t,he  health.  That  the  author- 
ship of  the  ode  was  ever  questioned 
was  unknown  to  us  until  Mr.  Cyril 
Goodman  called  attention  to  a  pa.ssage 
in  Louise  Creighton's  Life  of  Thomas 
Hodgkin : 

"Of  the  poems  t-hese  by  the  two  Hodg- 
kin sisters  were  incomparably  the  best. 
Of  these  an  'Ode  to  Tobacco'  was  later 
attributed  to  Calverley  arid  published  j 
by  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Temple 
Bar  as  his." 

Hodgkin  or  no  Hodgkins.  C.  S.  S. 
wrote  the  ode:  We  will  maintain  it  with 
our  sword. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 
Romain  Coolus,  the  Fi-ench  writer,  is 

noted  for  his  mterest  in  young  authors. 

Some  one  happened  to  comphment  him 

on  this  generous  conduct. 
"Yes"  said  Coolus,  "I  like  to  be  of 

service  to  the  young,  but,  understand, 

it  is  not  wholly  disinterested—"  I 
"Ah  bah!" 

Coolus  went  on:  "They  have  the  more  ' 
time  to  show  their  gratitude  for  it.'" 

"INDIAN    LOST— WOODEN  SQUAW 
taken  from  front  porch.,  808  Wash- 
ington .street,  Evanston;   lib.  reward. 
University  9890."' 

What  has  become  of  all  the  wooden 
Indians  that  once  stood  in  front  of 
tobacco  shops?  Where  were  they  manu- 
factured? Was  Powhatan  or  Pocahon- 
tas the  more  favored?  Where  and 
when  did  this  invitation  to  enter  the 
shop  first  stand?  Is  the  name  of  the 
first  carver  in  wood  of  these  advertise- 
ments to  the  pale  face  clean  forgotten? 

Not  long  ago  a  Bostonian  wishing  to 
place  an  iron  dog  or  an  iron  deer  on 
his  lawn  had  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing one:  yet  no  gentleman's  "estate""  in 
the  late  sixties  was  reckoned  valuable 
unless  the  house  was  graced  with  a 
Mansard  roof  and  the  lawn  enriched  by 
some  kind  of  an  aninial  in  iron.  "All, 
all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.'" 


1  As  the  World  Wags:  "  .- 

Being  very  much  interested  in  the 

jsayingS  and  doings  of  our  good  friend 

jB.  R.  McOrmond,  head  master  of  West- 
min.ster  .school,  Simsbury,  Ct.,  we  wish 
to  ascertain  whether  it  were  he,  or 
Rev    Costley-White,   head    master  of 

■Westminster  school.  Westminster.  Eng- 
land, who  was  quoted  in  As  the  World 
Wags  on  July  5  in  "His  Ivory  Tower," 

Ordinarily,  when  one  says  "the  Head 
Master  of  'Westminster"  it  connotes  no 
one  to  us  but  McOrmond,  but  we  can- 
not reconcile  the  dictum  regarding  the 
relative  inspirational  and  creative  1 
merits  of  town  vs.  country  hfe  with  the 
head  master  of  Westminster  as  we  know 
him. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  McOrmond 
whom  you  quote,  W3  have  no  doubt  but 
that  Westminster  -  boys  would  be  .sur- 
prised and  interested  to  learn  their 
head  master's  views  regarding  the 
country  as  a  place  proper  for  play, 
inasmuch  as  Simsbury  is  very  much  out 
of  town.  At  any  rate,  will  you  straighten 
out  this  ambiguity  for  us? 

WAYNE  E.  DAVIS. 

This  school  was  the  jsne  at  West- 
minster, Eng.  ED. 


wa.-  practising  his  diive.  '1  In.-  iiian-oi- 
all-sport,';  suggested  to  him;  'Vou  don  t 
begin  ^'^11'  foiln<v-through  soon 
enough."'  SHAKES,  j 

Mr.  .Tohii  H  K"nsp.  a  popular  under^ 
faker  In  La  Grange.  111.,  is  now  before 
the  elections  committee  of  our  Hall  of 
Fame.  . 

Mary  Marie  has  proposed  fp>r  a  .seat 
in  tlie  Annex  Miss  Bonnie  Strain,  music 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Magnolia,  III. 

"Jeau"  asks  us  if  we  have  heard 
about  the  tattooed  man  who  is  suing  an 
osteopath.  "He  claims  the  osteopath 
threw  aU  his  pictures  out  of  focus." 

S  W.  C.  writes:  "Hoover  and  Smith 
are'  jewelers  at  712  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia."  ^ 

FROM  THE  NEW  BOOK 
OF  PROVERBS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  man  sews,  so  shall  he  rip. 
Ask  and  ye  shall  receive— the  wrong 
number.  . 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  his 
wife  keeps. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  .  .  .  m.any  a 
safety  pin.         MARGARET  WBEY. 


/ 


do'wn, 


THE  COMPANY  PICNIC 

i  For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Once  a  year  the  machine  slows 
We  take  'a  bus  to  fried  clam  town. 
Bosses;  salesmen,  clerks,  stenogs 

A^ssembl?  m*the  beach— a  rocky  strand 
Soon  arrives  the  company  band 
All  arrayed  . 
For  the  opening  ritual   .   ,  . 
A  promenade,  .  . ,  i. 

Follows    the   vice-president  s 

syncopation. 
Then— three  lusty  cheers  , 

the  corporation. 
Pickles,  doughnuts,  hot  dogs  aoouna, 

Paper  caps  are  passed  around. 

King  Carnival  is  there    •  .•  ■ 

I'll  say,  it's  one  swell  affair! 

Our  secretary  speaks   .   .  . 

The  peroration    .    .    •  ,.  „v,irv 

"We  have  no  clock  watchers  oi  shirk- 


favorite 
.   .  for 


There-ra  place  at  the  top  for  a.11  loyal 

workers."  ,.r^„^  fr,,- 

Some  more  platitudes    ...  One  loi 
all  and  all  for  one. 

S^liiTfamiiee"  .    .   .   business  and 

dee-moc-re-see." 
Ted,  the  office  cynic  smirks  at  this: 
1  "He's  full  of  fish." 
1  Wait  till  we  pull  the  fat  men's  race— 
1  Jerry,  the  porter,  hits  some  pace. 
1  It's  great,  this  "democracy  in  business 
I  stuff  (once  a  year), 

iBunk  or  biufi   ■.    .    .   we  all  have  one 
:  heluvagOQdtime!  a.  d. 

Mr    T    P    O'Connor  in  his  weekly 
iar^cle  published  in  the  Sunday  Times 
I  (London^  paid  tribute  on  July  1  to  tne 
,  Imemory  o£  Holbrook  Blinn 
i    "He  at  one  time  played  a  yeiy  large  , 
nai-t.in  the  theatrical  life  of  I'Ondon, 
'^nd  i-eally,  it  looked  as  if  he  wo"W  b^ 
lone  of  the  many  American  acto..-,  wlio 
found  a  greater  scope  for  their  ta.ent  m 
tSs  country  than  in  their  own    In  two 
'.pieces  he  stood : out  conspicuously  one 
,  was  a  Chinese  play  in  which  he  had  to 
j  enact  a  scene  where,  looking  a^d  speak 
ing  blandly,  he  .strangled  a  frieaa  who 
(had  betrayed  him;  the  reahsm  of^  it 
almost  made  one  shudder.    Ho m  ook 
Blinn:  looked  the  impassive  meiciless 
'chinaman  that  had  been  pictured  to  us 
'by  great  dramatists.    The  other  great 
ioart  which  I  remember  him  in  was 
ithlt  r  Napoleon  in  'The  Duchess  of 
i  DantziC  It  spoke  w-ell  for  hif ,«Pf  e  as 
au  actor  that  though  he  could  not  smg 
a  note  he  got  this  leading  part  in  a 
musical  comldy.    .    .    •    He  had  gained 
an  immense  position  by  this  time  m  h  s 
own  country;   he  had  also  taken  his 
share  in  film  work  and  altogether  he 
was  on  the  high  road  to  big  fortune  I 
isee  it  stated  that  he  kept  a  large  num- 
ber  of  Napoleonic  relics  m  his  collec- 
tion   He  mislit  well  do  .so,  because  with 
'his  clear-cut^  features,  his  impassive  ex- 
pression, his  well  shaped  nose  he  had 
really  a  singularly  close  resemblance  to 
the  great  Frenchman." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

A  negrb  ^vas  driving  an  old  flivver 
m  Sarasota,  Fla,  In  lieu  of  the  license 
plate,  he  had  a  shingle  attached  to 
the  rear  of  his  car  and  on  this  shingle 
were  printed  these  words:  "Lost  it." 

S,  C. 

Las  the  World  Wags: 

1  The  lights  went  out  in  our  park  whilp 
the  local  band  was  tootin'  it  up.  Right 
away  the  bandmaster  ordered  'em  to 
bring  out  "The  Glow  Worm." 

ALPHONSE  DE  LIBERTYVILLE  . 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  country  club  tolerates  a  man 
who  is  ostensibly  famihar  with  every 
sport.  He  never  has  played  golf,  but 
he  knows  he  can  do  it  because  he  once 
played  baseball.    One  of  our  hopefyls 


is  always  generous  in  praise  and  is  no 
afraid  of  superlatives. 

Mr  Blg^ei's,  Ih  reCent  noveLs,  has  in- 
troduced his  readers  to  a  shrewd  and 
lovable  Chinese  detective,  Charlie  Chan, 
the  hero  of  his  latest  novel,  "Behind 
That  Curtain,"   published   by   Bobbs-  i 
Merrill  Company.  Indianapolis.  CharlK 
had    figured    triumphantly    in  othr; 
stories  by  this  ingenious  novenst.  \V' 
dpfy  the  most  acute  reader  of  mystei 
stories    to    guess    who    murdered  S:< 
Frederick  Bruce,  former  head  of  Scot- 
land  Yard,  or   tell   the  fate  of  Eve 
Dinand.    What  had  a  pair  of  Chinese 
slippers   to  do  with   the   murder  of 
Hilary  Gait,  later  that  of  Bruce?  what 
was  the  connection  between  these  slip- 
pers and  the  figures  79  plus  23?  Capt. 
Flanncry,  the  zealous  but  thick-witted 
conventional  detective  of  novels  where 
there  is  an  amateur  to  shine  at  his 
expense,  of  cour.se  held  Charlie— that 
"Chink"  from  Honolulu— in  slight  es- 
teem, and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
sneered  at  his  suggestions,  but  Charlie 
always  was  ready  with  a  suave  answer 
in  which  oriental  philosophy  was  tinged 
with  oriental  irony.   Was  Col.  Beetham 
—he  was  somewhat  of  a  mystery  him- 
spif_ihc  murderer?    Who  was  Mane 
Lentclm,  Jennie  Jerome  and  Lila  Barr? 
Was  the  butler  in  league  with  the  mur- 
derer?   One  or  two  bad  Chinamen  flit 
across  the  scene,  but  there  is  a  jnyoUs 
ending  and  Charlie  is  finally  able  to 
board  the  steamer  for  Honolulu  to  .see 
his  new  born. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  read  in  your  column  the  well- 
chosen  words  of  Mr.  Chase  of  Concord, 
N  H.,  concerning  the  trying  features  of 
our  American  Bastille  day.  Mr.  Chase 
said  a  mouthful.  May  I  attempt  to 
paint  the  hly  by  suggesting  that  '  Der 
Tag""  had  better  be  .spent  in  mourning 
and  in  decorating  the  head  with  ashes? 
Since,  save  for  the  original  error  of 
1776  we  should  still  be  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  with  no  18th  amend- 
ment. D.  A.  R. 

HAPPY  AT  FUNERALS 

As  the  World  Wags:  .  . 

An  elderly  silver-locked  minister  was 
officiating  at  a  funeral.  In  his  eulogy 
lof  the  departed  he  astonished  the 
I  mourners  bv  this  illuminating  sentence: 
'"Friends,  all  that  remains  here  is  the 
^  shell.   The  nut  has  gone.""  MAREE. 


lAs  the  World  Wags: 

Count  Keyserling  has  recently  repeat- 
led  the  dictum  that  if  the  Germans  were 
Ipresented  with  two  doors,  over  one  of 
which  was  written  "To  the  Kingdom,  of 
God  "  and  over  the  other,  "To  lectures 
on  the  Kingdom  of  God,""  t^es'  wo'jld 
I  choose  the  latter..  H.  S.  W. 

WELL  FURNISHED  PEWS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  has  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  to 
say  in  his  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Po- 
ilit'ical  and  Social  Beast,"'  concerning 
spittoons  in  churches? 

We  happened  to  mention  casually  the 
fact  that  spittoons  or  "cu.spidorays"— 
as  they  were  called— were  a  part  of  the 
furnishings  of  the  pews  in  the  old  Con- 
gregational Church  in  the  city  where 
we  were  brought  up  in  the  early  80s. 
Our  statement  was  vigorously  denied; 
in  fact,  our  friend  said  that  churches 
would  never  have  tolerated  spittoons  m 
pews.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  as  we 
have  stated.  Was  the  custom  peculiar 
to  southeastern  Massachusetts  or  was 
the  practice  general?  What  about  the 
churches  in  the  Connecticut  valley? 

Our  spittoons  were  of  the  brown  and 
white  variety — ribbed  and  squatty. 
Memory  recalls  that  whenever  the  good 
pastor  made  a  particularly  good  point 
in  denouncing  the  devil  and  all  his 
angels,  the  nervous  tension  was  relieved 
during  the  pause  by  a  series  of  stac- 
cato, kerplops  heard  all  over  the  church. 

JAMES  D.  D.  COMEY. 

We  do  not  remember  any  spittoons  in 
the  Old  Church  (Congregational)  of  our 
little  village,  but  the  sexton  chewed  to- 
bacco vigorously  as  he  went  galumpina 
up  and  down  the  aisles.  Furthermore 
the  minister  of  that  church  m  the  60s 
was  given  to  chewing,  but  we  doubt  if 
tiiere  was  a  spittoon  in  ihe  pulpit.  (The 
word  "cuspidor"  was  not  known  In  our 
bovhood.  -  it  came  in  years  later,  an 
affectation  of  the  genteel  though  they 
had  never  been  in  Portugal.*  ED. 


Mr.  ©"Connor  speaks  of  the  "im- 
passive, merciless"  Chinaman  P^tur^a 
by  "great""  dramatists.  By  what  great 

'^''ST^Ms'  country  the  Chinaman  was 
at  first  a  comic  character  on  the  stage, 
though  occasionally  by  pretended 
stupidity  he  would  aid  the  hero  or 
hei^ine  in   foiling  the  vinain"s  dark 

^^Mr"%arsloe  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  tliis  role.  Later,  the  Chinaman  m 
turn  became  the  villain  on  the  stage 
and  in  sensational  novels.  What  au 
atrocious  villain,  with  his  subterranean 
luxurious  dwelling,  his  convenient  toi- 
ture  chamber,  bis  spies  in  every  quar- 
1  ter  of  the  globe;  but  we  do  not  recall 


I  

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

"The  Racket" 

4  sfipcn  ilrama.  based  on  Bartlett  Ccr- 
.n^k^  vlav  direct ert  b.v  Lewis .  MUestn  e 
'^?d  made  by  Caddo  will,  tf.e  aollownir  ca.t 

».,in   MrOuis-   Thomas  Meisl.an 

Cautaui  Mcwui*-  Varie  Prevost 

Nicl<  Scam   •   (ieorse  Stone 

Jou  Scat  SI    narrow 

^ir  •.^^SUe^s^^Ga.-a.... 

!&t  attorney  v.-.. v.. ■.V^Sam  D^ 

^5&r:::  va.no.:..^ 

I  In  the  midst  of  so  many  crook  ana 
gun  riots  which  have  been  made  for 
the    screen    recently,    "'The  RackPi 
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comes  as  a  gratifyingly  excellent  nun, 
itally  alive  and  as  true  to  the  original 
as  possible.  It  is  a  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment for  the  screen  and  although  there 
must,  of  necessity,  be  many  and  long 
subtitles  they  justify,  for  a  change, 
sandwiched  bits  of  lansuage  which  ! 
more  often  than  not,  con-upt  an  other-  j 
wise  good  film. 

Among  other  virtues,  Thomas  Meig- 
han  has  steadfastly  steered  his  course 
away  from  a  too  noble  copper.  The 
director  has  put  his  humans  through 
their  paces  in  a  way  as  to  keep  them 
human  with  both  feet  on  the  ground 
and  without  a  single  flittmg  Into  the 
rosy  clouds  of  romance,  a  mushing  or 
mangling  of  the  dramatic  intensity  of 
his  piece.  And  then,  we  in  Boston,  are 
grateful  to  intelligent  censors  who  have 
kept  their  scissors  away  from  the  film 
and  allowed  us  to  see  It  as  Bartlett 
Cormack  wrote  it  and  Lewis  Milestone 
directed  it.  New  Yorkers  did  not  fare 
so  well.  „  ^. 

In  the  screen  version,  the  affection 
for  the  young  brother  by  the  gangster 
Scarsi  is  stressed  more  than  it  was  in 
the  play,  but  It  is  not  overdone.  Noth- 
ing Is.  The  acting  is  excellent  in  every 
department. 

Wolheim,  as   the   domineering  and 
power-crazed  bootlegger  whose  murders 
and  other  business  incidental  to  tne 
'tine  of  his  day  and  night  are  settled 
he  powers  "higher  up,"  gives  a  i 
■■ic  interpretation  of  Scaisi.  Mane 
ost  has  never  been  more  amusing 
iincere.    G.  Pat  Collins  duplicates 
fine  performance  of  Johnson  on  the 
reen,  the  same  part  he  played  on  the 
tage.  , 
Although  the  reporters  lose  some  ot 
their  importance  in  the  present  version 
and  Miller  and  Pratt  are  made  into 
comic  relief,  they  are  not  completely 
robbed  of  their  characteristics.  Miller 
has  been  left  his  bottle,  his  wrinkled 
overcoat  and  his  bland  good  humor. 
Ames  is  wistful  and  earnest  enough  as 
the  cub  reporter  and  Pratt  is  believe- 
'"ible.  ,  „„ 

"Babes  In  Broadway  is  on  the  stage, 
the  first  Publix  production  by  Joseph 
Santley,  and.  it  is  worthy  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  actor-producer  The 
talent  is  excellent,  the  dancing  better 
than  usual,  comedians  are  funny  and  a 
very  clever  young  woman  gives  imita- 
tions of  Beatrice  Lille  and  Charhe 
Chaplin.  Here  again  one  has  a  short 
revue  which  is  more  reminiscent  of  us 
longer  three-hour  sisters.      C.  M.  D, 
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Athene  went  to  England  as  Granam  o 
wife.  She  described  her  family  tree  to 
him  while  he  was  courting  her  in 
Washington,  seated  in  the  long  room 
with  Malachite  pillars;  a  room  whose 
"silver  mottled  walls  rose  as  a  back- 
ground for  specimens  of  Italian  furni- 
ture, Chinese  porcelain,  French  brocades 
and  tapestries,  bronzes  and  Venetian 
glass,  which  by  their  collective  perfec- 
tion assigned  to  the  architecture  its  so 
essential  air  of  being,  with  all  its: 
luxuriou.s  asceticism,  the  mere  temple' 
of  purchased  patine  and  imported 
beauty."  i 

"Luxurious  asceticism"?  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  the  Reids  settled  in  Boston; 
in  1718.  Athene's  father  spent  hisj 
childhood  there  and  went  to  Harvard,  j 
Athene  had  won  a  college  degree.  Her', 
studies  at  the  time  Graham  met  her 
'  ranged  from  sociology  to  Oriental 
languages.  She  thought  that  the  Lib- 
erals and  Conservatives  in  England 
entertained  a  life-and-death  hacred. 
She  told  Graham  that  she  had  made  a 
special  study  of  SociaUsm  in  her  third 
term  at  college.  He  made  no  reply, 
until  she  asked  him  what  he  was  think- 
ing about.  "For  the  moment  I  was 
admiring  your  necklace,"  he  said. 
Nevertheless  she  married  him. 


"Single-Speech"  Hamilton  made  other' 
speeches,    but    the    nickname  sticks. 
Mascagni  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  composer  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
Leoncavello  as  the  man  of  "PagUacci."  | 
Charles  Reade  wrote  novels  still  worth 
reading,  but  when  his  name  is  now 
mentioned    "The    Cloister    and  the 
Hearth"  is  the  one  enthusiastically  dis- 
fussed.   When  the  first  work  of  an  un- 
known young  novelist  is  loudly  praised 
there  is  curiosity  concerning  the  one ; 
announced  to  follow  it.   Sylvia  Thomp-  \ 
son's  "The  Hounds  of  Spring"  met  with 
deserved  success.    The  theme  appealed  ■ 
U)  everyone.    It  was  treated  with  an 
intensity  of  feeling,  and,  what  was  sur- 
prising when  the  age  of  the  writer  was 
considered,  with  artistic  sobriety  and 
I  knowledge  of  excited,  tortured  human 
1  nature.   Will  Miss  Thompson  be  known 
I  in  future '  only  as  the  author  of  that  i 
I  novel?  ! 


Her  second  novel  "The  Battle  of  the  i 
j  Horizons,"  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  ; 
&  Company  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
I  Press.    Miss  Thompson  knew  the  men  ; 
1  and  women  of  "The  Hounds  of  Spring.'' 
1  She  had  lived  with  them.    No  doubt 
I  she  IS  acquainted  with  the  English  folk 
in  "The  Battle  of  the  Horizons,'  but 
had  she  ever  met  her  heroine,  the 
American  girl,  Athene  Reid,  who  longed 
\to  know  England,  as  she  told  Geoffrey  j 
Graham    sojourning    in  Washington, 
£).  C?    He  would  have  liked  to  ex- 
plain to  her  problems  that  until  the 
last  week  of  his  stay  had  been  ms 
"sole  passionate  preoccupation,"  but  he 
was  arrested  in  his  laudable  purpose 
by  "a  magical  concentration  of  beauty 
between  the  line  of  her  square  deli- 
cate jaw  and  her  hair  which  closed 
down  like  golden  wings  on  either  side 
of  her  face."    All  he  could  say  was  to 
express  the  wish  that  she  would  conie 
t"  England.  This  was  "spoken  eagerly 
yet  suavely,  in  the  manner  which  im- 
pressed her  as  being,  in  contrast  witn 
the  quick,   springy   courtesy  of  her 
countrymen,  so  redolently  Enghsh.  All 
this  is  on  the  first  page.    While  The 
Hounds  of  Spring"  impressed  one  by 
its  spontaneity,  in  "The  Battle  of  the 
Horizons"  there  is  too  often  the  la- 
borious striving  after  fine  writing,  after 
startUng  originality. 


Graham's  family   and   the  English 
friends  are  described  with  colored  pho- 
!  tographic  art.    The  father,  a  member 
.  of  Parliament  and  a  J.  P.,  who  hunted, 
spoke  three  languages  badly,  read  and  i 
reread  his  classics  and  fumed  over  the 
newspapers  every  morning.    He  was  at  I 
once  attracted  to  his  daughter-in-law 
while  his  wife  had  her  suspicions.  Pa- 
tricia, Graham's  sister,  was  a  sculptor, 
I  a  woman  of  a  rather  complex  character 
but  blessed  with  "a  sort  of  dehcious, 
enormous,    humorous  'understandrng- 
ness',"  There  were  the  twins,  Clifford 
;  at  Oxford:  Marjoria  ("Bobs")  fast  be- 
I  coming   an  earnest  communist,  mad 
]  about  animals,  and  inclined  to  be  intol- 
I  erant  about  human  beings. 

!  Less  fortunate  is  Miss  Thompson  in 
her  sketch  of  Athene's  parents,  and  so- 
cial life  in  Washington.  Mr,  Reid  sported 
an  orchid  in  his  buttonhole — "the  Har- 
vard graduate  grown  old  but  riot  grown 
up."  Graham  thought  when  Mr.  Reid 
said  concisely  "Glad  to  meet  you." 
"The  American  business  man  doesn't 
grow  up — he  grows  rich,"  There  was  a 
fountain  squirting  in  the  marble  hall; 
the  footmen  Vere  Chinese;  there  was 
"The  conspiracy  of  gold  plate  and  rare 
glass,  of  exquisite  dishes  and  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers  and  fruits,  to  give  one  a 
sense  of  banqueting."  Mrs.  Reid  could 
not  bear  any  mention  of  "Kant  or  Mo- 
zart or  von  Tirpitz  or  any  of  those  men." 
Mr.  Reid  sat  in  "a  chair  that  might 
have  enthroned  Cesare  Borgia."  Graham 
told  them  that  to  see  our  industrial  life 
he  started  in  Chicago,  came  east  to  De- 
troit and  Pittsburgh. 

There  is  an  amusing  chapter  about  a 
recital  at  the  Egerian  Club  by  Natasha 
Wells,  the  "Harp  Poetess  from  Okla- 
homa." She  recited  "Impassionata," 
plucking  the  harp,  while  her  eyelids 
"moved  up  and  down  like  the  eyelids  of 
a  frog," 


Patricia  visited  the  Elcotts  in  Wash- 
ington early  in  1926.  Mr.  Elcott  was  a 
Wall  street  magnate  with  poetical  brown 
eyes.  He  was  usually  late  for  dinner, 
would  sing  operatic  airs  in  his  bath  and 
then  come  down  "rather  dreamy  and 
apologetic  and  sometimes  without  his 
tie."  He  also  played  the  violin — "having 
seven  exquisite  ones." 

I     When  Athene  first  met  Graham's  fam- 
I  ily  the  father's  embrace  savored  of  wet 
tweed  and  soap  and  tobacco.    She  was  I 
sensible  of  Patricia's  "vivid  reserve," 
Bobs's  half   admiring,   half  judicious  ! 
glances,  Clifford's  beaming,  gallant  ap- 
proval.   But  the  mother,  when  Athene 
"bent  a  liquid  look"  on  her,  asked  her- 
self, with  a  curious,  intuitive  shock: 
"Does  she  care  for  him  at  all?"  Athene 
did  not  at  once  find  in  England  all  that 
she  had  expected.    Patricia  in  church 
wondered  what  her  lover  Denis  would 
make  of  Athene;  Jeremy,  madly  in  love 
with  Bobs,  had  sung  through  the  hymns 
and  psalms  with    a    furious,  dronin? 
cheerfulness.     Going  out  of  church  a 
Miss  Stanton  said  to  Clifford:  "And  her 
legs  are  each  insured  for  £2000."  to 
which  Clifford  replied:  "She  told  me 
herself— I  met  her  at  a  party  at  the 
Deauville  not  long  ago — that  she  has 
her  ankles  washed  in  champagne  every 
morning.    A  jolly  good  notion,  I  dare 


say." 

Interest  grows  as  Miss  Thompson  tells 
the  adventures  of  these  men  and  women, 
some  with  consers'ative,  others  with 
radical  ideas;  she  describes  the  change 
in  Athene's  character  after  her  father 
lost  his  fortune,  and  she  having  run 
away  with  Denis,  lost  her  adoring  hus- 
band. It  was  Graham's  mother  who 
was  the  one  at  fault,  though  Athene  in 


■      Among  the  compositions  brought  out  recently  in  Paris  by  ^r.  Kousse-  | 
«  at  L  concerts  were  a  new  concerto  for 
Roussel-Mr.  Borovsky  was  the  f^f^^^^^"^^:^^^^^^ 
•econd  act  of  Prokofieffs  "Angel  of  'I^mJ  freshness  and 

by  a  Parisian  critic  as  displaying  'qualities  of  V""^"^';'  prokofieffs 
.Lance  not  so  noticeable  in  earlier  works  by  this  composer.  ^  ' 
mui  said  to  be  dramatically  intense  and  powerfully  orchestrated  but  of 
"ss  melol  invention  than  was  shown  in  his  "Pa.  d'acier."  which  was  played 

*"'Cent^s™.crapers,"  performed  at  a  Kousse.itz.y  cc«icert  for 
*v,  ? T  tTml  in  Paris  led  to  the  remark  that  if  It  had  not  been  lor  a 
ZX  oT  the  h^arrcould  not  easily  have  distinguished  between  the 
pa^  portraying  labor  and  those  devoted  to  the  ^^^^^l^^^'^^ 
"As  it  was  played,  it  is  agreeable,  often  amusing  and  this  can  be  sa  d 
1^ Mr-it  does  not  drag.  There  is  constant  agitation,  which  confirms 
««  in  the  oDinion  that  Americans  are  not  dreamers. 

J.  K^e.^t.^y,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  warm  admirer  of  ^^^^^^^J^^^^ 
ITieTrst  movement  of  the  new  piano  concerto  is  characterized  -  2?th  3 
Tbust.  Virile.  The  second  is  a  sort  of  meditation.  "One  can  liken  tht 
Idagio  to  the  met  emotional  of  Beethoven's  slow  movements.  It  attains 
.eTei  MS  to  which  music  alone  can  lift  us  '^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
a  Simplicity  of  means  that  the  better  discloses  depth  of  thought  The 
finl^lgs  back  gayety.  The  concerto  shuns  useless  development.  This 

—  ^11  irin"  shan  hea.  for  Mr  Koussevitzky 

our  orchestral  associations  put  together^  

NO  doubt  some  in  the  ^^^^^t  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  will  a.ain  object  to  new  compositions  unless  they  have  been  written 
by  local  composers;  they  will  object  to  them  if  they  -"f- ^^a  ^^^"f^ 
original  ideas  or  depart  from  the  conventional  and  long-trodden  path.  This 

enlarging  their  acquaintance;  for  allowing  them  to  know  w  ^^^^ 

objected  to  Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  Symphony. 

Mr.  Edward  Prime-Stevi;^^;^^;^!;;;^^^^  '"TiT  ?iTut 

Books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  rharacterized  by  long  hair." 

bankers,  bond-sellers,  men  of  business  careful  in  their  dress. 

Mr  Prime-Stevenson's'^Ii^^^J^s:  "Old  Chapters  from  Twenty-five 
VearTof  Music  Criticism."  One  might  argue  that  what  Brown.  Jones 
Rob  nson  and  even  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson  wrote  about  music  25  years  age 
w  ulHow  be  o  nterest  only  to  antiquarians  and  archaeologists  for  man, 
If  the  works  then  new  are  now  dust-covered  on  top  shelves  or  buried  deei 
Tthe  greaV?n"rnational  graveyard  of  music.  The  critical  artic  es  o 
E  T  A  Hoffmann.  Berlioz,  Chorley  are  still  worth  reading,  but  lool 
throu^h  la"  volumes,  those  of  Hanslick's  for  example-Hans  ick  w. 
ZZle,  a  mighty  f.ne  fellow  in  his  day-^nd  as  one  reads  the  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  any  man  could  have  written  about  Liszt,  Wagner,  Tchaikovskj  a 
Hansuck  wi-ote,  or  puffed  so  indiscriminately,  and  to  disparage  others,  th, 

compositions  of  Johannes  Brahms  .xamnle  of  what  musical  criti 

But  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  that  shining  exann)le  oi  ^^^.^  . 

cism  can  be,  argues  that  criticism  is  ""t;^.^"^  ^^^^^^^  2OO  criticism  be 
of  that  age.  "Fifty  or  100  ye-'-y^//|^  wU  do  For  in  that  time  th 
comes  priceless,  but  "'.^^^''^^ile  20  or  25  wil   do  ^^^^^.^^ 

subjects  the  critic  is  discussing  ^Vl\l^f;^pP^''fwhole  subject  in  somethin 
criticism  with  them,  and  we  can  at  the  ^ho^^^^^^  j^„„tradictions  < 

approximating  the  round.    The  contradictions  and  sei 
critical  opinion  "P""  the  niusic  of  one  s  ovm  da^^  ^^^^ 
^eningly  futile  that  intelligent  peop^  cease  reading  t  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 


^eningly  futile  that  inteingeiu  t^-^-  —  t„  uttle  more  than  . 

rv  the  name  of  musical  criticism  amounts  as  a  rule.  ^^^^ 

who  likes  port,  telling  B,  who  Pf^'^^^^^f JJ'^*^^'  J'iters  are  busily  cot 
wine  is-and  vice  versa.   Obviously  where  so  many  w  ^^^^^  ^ 

tradicting  each  other  every  day.  they  cannot  ^^^^^^^         ,  „f  t^eir  ow, 

ditions  of  their  time.' 


But  do  tlio  critics  of  the  larfr  cities  today  contradict,  one  the  others, 
dally?   Do  not  Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Colles,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Fox-Strangways, 
even  Mr.  Cecil  Gray  agree,  as  a  rule,  on  the  most  important  matters 
brought  before  them  In  London?    Are  Messrs.  Henderson,  Oilman,  San- 
born and  Downes  of  New  York  always  at  swords'  points?   Not  a  bit  of  it. 
They  may  from  time  to  time  slww  a  personal  preference,  or.  if  you  will, 
a  personal  prejudice,  but  on  the  main  issues  they  agree,  especially  when 
nJusical  righteousness  is  at  stake.    We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Newman 
thinks  one  of  his  critical  reviews  futile,  because  Mr.  Colles  may  express 
gTcontrary  opinion,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Colles  does  not  think  small 
beer  of  himself,  nor  do  his  readers  underestimate  him,  because  he  hap- 
nened  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Newman.   If  all  critics  were  like  little  birds  m 
their  nest,  there  would  be  no  advance  in  the  general  appreciation  of  music. 
The  fact  that  two  Parisians  fought  a  duel  over  the  question  whether  Sarah 
Bernhardt  being  a  woman  should  play  Hamlet  showed  a  healthy  interest 
in  the  drama.    It  would  be  an  encouraging  symptom  of  Boston  musical 
health  if  an  admirer  of,  say  HtJnegger,  should  challenge  an  unbeliever  in 
his  talent,  to  a  duel  on  Boston  Common.   This  duel  should  take  place  dur- 
ing Mr.  Honegger's  sojourn  here  next  season.    Seconds  could  easily  be 
Znd  in  the  Symphony  audience,  with  a  referee  taken  from  the  faculty 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  or  from  the  musical  department  of  Har- 
Tard  university,  but  he  should  be  able  to  swear  that  he  knew  Honeggers 
compositions  only  by  ^the  titles. 

There  are  two  famous  examples  of  concise  criticism: 
■    A  reviewer  wrote  of  a  tenor  making  his  first  appearance  at  Covent 
Garden:  "We  wonder  who  taught  Signor  ,  and  why." 

A  play  entitled,  "A  Dreadful  Night"  was  produced  in  London.    The  late  j 
A  B  Walkley  wrote  one  word:  "Exactly." 

But  who  was  the  critic  that  said  of  a  singer  frequently  on  the  stage  of 
Covent  Garden:  "Last  night  Madame  —  made  her  debut  as  Aida.  There 
were  icicles  on  the  pyramids  and  skating  on  the  Nile"?   And  who  wa^  the 

*°^Frlncis  de  Croisset,  the  French  dramatist,  in  his  book  about  the  theatre. 
"Nos  Marionettes,"  recently  published,  gives  a  °*/i^*'if„2ftv  honeTtv 
mentioned  on  a  playbill  will  close  a  Parisian  theatre:  Modesty,  honesty, 
Sonomy  prudence,  patience.  Is  the  following  translation  by  Mr.  James 
Agate^  "Snsemshness,  an  admirable  quality  in  private  life,  is  lamentable 
Se  theatre.  Renunciation  fares  no  better;  sublime  among  the  virtues,  on 
Se  stage  it  becomes  fearsome.  .  .  The  stars  of  the  cinema  emerge  from  no 
Snservatoire;  their  grounding  is  in  a  sports  stadium.  Of  ^^-'^''^^  f  ^  »^ 
Sey  know  nothing,  they  are  mistresses  of  poUte,^  swimming  and  Ameman 


spit«  of  her  college  degree,  was  ifi"  some 
respects  a  linnet-headed  creature.  Geof- 
frey Graham  finally  found  her,  poverty 
stricken,  having  failed  in  various  ef- 
forts to  support  herself,  finally  "typmg" 
in  a  city  office,  living  in  a  shabby  room 
with  an  iron  bedstead  and  scraggy 

"The  Battle  of  the  Horizons"  is  en- 
tertaining reading  but  it  does  not  find 
a  place  on  a  shelf  with  "The  Hounds 
Jof  Sprin 


A  motion  picture  does  not  necessarily 
inspire  applause,  and  yet  when  "The 
Racket"  finished  showing  on  the  Metro- 
politan screen  last  Friday,  patsTins  of 
the  theatre,  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present,  A'oluntarily  went  through  ^ 
the  business  of  pounding  their  hands  j 
together  to  show  their  appEobation.  i 
None  of  the  persons  who  were  respon-  | 
sible  for  the  excellence  of  the  photo-  i 
play  were  present  to  be  inspired  by  the  ' 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  but,  doubt- 
less, the  managers  of  the  theatre  were  | 
hovering  about  to  see  how  Boston  would  | 
suR'ive  yet  another  screen  play  con- 
cerning the  great  gangs  of  Chicago.  ' 

Not  only  did  they  survive,  but  one 
screen  reviewer  who  sees  on  an  average 
of  five  photoplays  a  week  had  a  little 
longing  for  more  time  to  sit  through 
another  showing  of  the  picture  just  to 
be  sure  that  it  was  all  there,  all  richly  ( 
perfect  in  portraiture  detail  and  devoid 
of  the  ordinary   methods   of  stirring  ii 
fatish'  women  to  sighing   and  fatlshjl 
men  to  dozing.  ' 

And  another  thing — our  watch  and  | 
ward-off  society  may  have  caused  us  1 
to  blush  a  bit  when  certain  books  are  1 
mentioned  in  mixed  society,  but  our  j 
motion  picture  censors  are,  evidently.  ; 
on  a  high  plane  of  Olympus,  where  in-  ; 
telligent  care  of  something  good  in  the  j 
photoplay  line  is  treated  gingerly  and  i 
the  trusty  shears  saved  for  something 
which  is  not  brilliant. 

Little  did  we  dream  that  we  oould  { 
over  grin  expansively  and  invite  the  j 
cosmopolites  of  the  Great  White  Way  ' 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  Vil-  j 
lage  to  Bo,ston  to  see  something  which  : 
narrow  prudery  had  chopped  to  bits 
in  the  broader  atmosphere,  so  we  have  ! 
been  led  to  believe,  of  Manhattan.  j 
Surelv  we  mav  be  exciused  for  crow-  f 
ing  a  "little.    There  may  have  been  | 
deletions  in  "The  Racket."  but  the  in- 
tensely dramatic  finish  of  the  gangster 
and  the  more  important  part  of  having  I 


versible  cuffs.  Those  lost  u/ 
i  «  would  wear  a  dickey — and  V"» 
I  have  heard  of  the  dicky  of  paptr,  to 
I  be  worn  with  collars  of  the  same  matc- 
irial.  Hlldebrand — (some  spell  the  name 
Hildebrandt)  Montrose  in  the  good  old 
.song — it  was  in  the  repertoire  of  "Cool" 
Burgess — chalked  his  paper  coUar.s. 
though  he  was  represented  by  the  poet 
as  a  howling  swell  and  pet  of  the  ladies. 

Personally  we  prefer  the  foulard  to 
the  ordinary  necktie  of  commerce  and 
do  not  shrink  at  the  sight  of  one  sn 
georgeously  colored  that  it  shrieks.  Nor 
do  we  insist  on  the  harmonious  agree- 
ment of  necktie  and  sqpks.  The  cravab 
that  should  excite  loathing  in  the 
breast  of  every  God-fearing  citizen  \it 
the  "black  string  tie"  which  has  a  pro- 
pensity to  rise  above  the  back  of  the 
collar. 

Did  any  of  the  noble  Stanleys  of  Ene-« 
land  ever  wear  the  cravat,  to  which  tha 
name  was  given?  Did  Derby,  the  earl, 
wear  a  derby  hat?  But  we  are  poach- 
ing on  Mr.  Herkimer  John.son's  ground^ 

Scene  for  our  friend,  the  Historical 
Painter.  Church  women  inviting  C^4 
pone  to  join  a  beach  church  in  Florida; 
"He  received  them  courteously,  buti 
when  they  got  within  the  villa  they? 
found  themselve.s  surrounded  by  Ca- 
pone's  bodyguard,  whereupon  they  were 
so  frightened  that  the  in\atation  was 
forgotten." 

Why  did  Jane  Austen  dislike  the 
Christian  name  Richard?  She  wrote  in 
a  letter  that  Mr.  Richard  Harvey's 
match  had  been  "put  ofT  until  he  had 
got  a  better  Christian  name  of  which 
hp  had  great  hopes."  She  liked  "Henry.'' 
She  described  a  Mr.  Wigram:  "Not  i"- , 
looking,  and  not  agreeable  .  .  .  • ; 
sort  of  cool,  gentleman-like  manner,  but 
very  silent.  They  say  his  name  IS 
Heni-y— a  proof  how  unequally  the  gifts 
of  fortune  are  bestowed.  There  seem 
many  a  John  and  Thomas  much  more 
agreeable."  ^ 

There  are  men.  strangers,  who  pa-s3 
you  on  the  .street:  by  their  walk  or  by 
the  way  they  hold  their  head  you  ara 
sure  that  they  would  stop  and  turn 
around  if  vou  should  shout  "Fred. 
As  a  rule  men  with  this  Christian  nams 
are  genial  souls.  . 

i^erre  Bayle  was  greatly  interested  in 
names  given  to  men  and  women.  He 
j  combatted  the  idea  that  because  a. 
him^sbeak  his  mina  lo  an  ainuiuoai  ,,voman  of  dissolute  behavior  as  the 
district  attorney,  is  on  the  screen  t05,Roman  Julia  was  so  named,  all  otner 
?rd"out  the  Itory^  Tulias  ^r^^ 

It  is  generally  understood  that  ther  j^oj^  t^^subject  is^  gc^d  j;^ 
are  good  angels  and  bad  angels,  and       comets,  whetiier  they  presage  na- 
cood  noiiticians  and  bad  ones,  and  sol  tional  or  personal  disasters. 
C  thl  life  of  us  can  we  understand    The  most  objectionable  names  a« 
for  the  hte  of  us.  '^^^  those  that  are  not  printed  In  volumes 

why  this  play  was  kept  from  Chicago.  jitters  or  memoirs,  but  are  replaced 
or  why  New  York  censored  the  subbltleJ^y  asterisks.  One  comes  on  a^  racy 
amnnff  other  things  in  which  Scarsil anecdote  about  "Madame  "  "  .  Its 
tens  the  D   A.  how  far  he  would ,  go  a  good  story,  but  who_was  she? 

for  a  vote.  There  are  men.  who.  ashamed  of  a 

The  author,  the  producers  and  the  gg^^j  name  taken  from  the  Bible,  spread 
director  have  been  coitplimented  for  their  name  as  "G.  Percy  Beauregard. 
mS  thT;  photoplay  ho'nest  and  free  One  ^  mighty  be  ^^^^^J^^^^ 
of  the  salve  which  the  makers  of  the  ^^.j^j^  '  jjggp.  ^ut  Uriah,  the  Hittite. 
movies  have  felt,  in  the  past,  was  neces-  whose  wife  was  Bathsheba.  was  a  va.liant 
Ta^for  the  consumption  of  the  .-t.n.r,  s^a^nt^t^ 
American  public,  the  Chinese,  inCj^^^^  ^j^j^  .^.^  j^^^g  David's  contriv- 
Japanese  the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  ance,  Bathsheba  mourned  her  husband 
T.,  fhi^  film  there  is  no  happy  ending  though  she  had  been  willingly  or  half- 
„i,o    thP    hard-boiled   cabaret    perH  unwillingly  unfaithful  to  him.   It  must; 

wUh  The' truftmg'y^outhwho'bri'gs'Lr Testament.  1928  it  has  escaped 

r  tooth  brush  \nd  a  flannel  night,  the  censorship  in  Bos^n. 
sown  when  she  happens  to  be  put  in 

in  for  a  few  hours.  The  sentiment  We  have  allowed  "Angus"  to  use  thd 
itons  when  she  teUs  him  sincerely  that  word  "Scotchman"  instead  of  Scot.^ 
tie  "makes  her  feel  like  a  mammy  song.-,  "Looker-on"  in  the  Dany  Chronicle  of 
&ere  one  is  so  moved  at  this  displaj^o  London  had  something  to  say  on  this 
|tenigence  that  a  demonstration  ^i-bJ^ect^not  long.  ago.  ^^^^,,3,, 


against  the  use  on  this  page  of  the  word 
•Scotchman.'  Now  that  we  have  (afc 
last)  had  the  secret  of  making  haggis 
divulged  to  the  Saxon  world.  I  wish 
A^cuf  nnt  United  states  Surgeon-ucn-  somebody  would  tell  me  why  a  Scot  may 
Assistant  v.n  >^  ^  Scotchman.    I  am  always 

eraliR.  C.  Williams  justly  OLeci        ^^^...^^^  ^-^^^^  ^^ing  by  the 

tight  garters  and  belts,  thougnt  "J';  (jominant  race,  but  when  Sir  James 
many  to  be  necessary  to  man's  dress,  g^^^jg  fg^,  yg. 

.  .  V,  f  chcii  one  sav  of  this:  "Meri  •■ 'There  are  few  more  impressive  sights 
but  what  sha  1  f  because  cusJthan  a  Scotchman  on  the  make  and 
still  wear  useless  neckties  because  cub  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^..^^  through  the  mouth 
torn  dictates  it."  _      ■  -u  u„  of  a  Scottish  character,  it  is  perplexing, 

1    Does  Mr.  Winiams  distinguish  be-  ^  j^g^,^  p^.g,.^  heard  a  Scotch— that  is  to 

f„,o»r,  ii<;pful  and  useless  neckties,  01  say.  a  Scot  ask  for  Scotch '  " 

tween  nseiui  ana  ^         ^     ^^.g         mistaken,  Sir  V.M^t 

would  he  have  a"  "6^^^^^  wown^^^  ^^^^^  •■Scotchman  '  and 

1  '4\cha^i? hJAi' N%  .  a  man  o  "Scot"  more  than  once  indiflerently 
weaUh  and  many  attainment  wn^ 
never  sported  a  necktie,  but  his  co^iap 
button  was  a  head-light  diamond.  Mm. 
wHh  fun  beards  have  .gone,  no  doub^ 
Tinw  SO  in  rural  districts,  without  a, 
I  Se^ktie      In  some  oZ  our  statesj.vcm 


Although  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse, 
was  the  first  screen  play  with  dialogue 
to  be  presented  to  Boston  audiences 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  em- 
bryonic "Jazz  Singer,"  the  present  of- 
fering was  the  first  to  be  made  in  the 
motion  picture  studios  with  talking  .se- 
ciuf^nces.  It  is  then,  natural,  that  ex- 
perimental tactics  are  in  evidence  with 
'  vocal  adornment  neither  sweet  nor  fancy, 
but  unadulterated  and  rather  loud  lan- 
'  guage.  It  is.  nevertheless,  interesting 
and  will  probahly  remain  so  for  all 
Itime  as  the  first  off -spring  of  the  in- 
I  compatible  couple,  the  .sHent  film  and 
the  .stage  drama.  It  is  al.so  worth  at- 
itention  because  it  is  the  play  the  ven- 
ituresome  Warner  Brothers  took  to  their 
ibosoms  as  they  jumped  off  the  cliff  of 
the  popular  and  successful  silent  .screen, 
to  land,  they  knew  not  where— with 
their  dialogue. 

As  the  average  screen  play,  lately, 
has  been  a  crook  play,  "Tenderloin,"  falls 
in  line,  but.  one  also  finds  In  it  a  good, 
honest  and  hard-working  cabaret  dancer 
as  a  heroine  who  goes  cinematically 
pastoral,  slides  down  hay  stacks,  swings 
on  apple  tree  boughs,  feeds  the  cows 
and  chickens  and  reforms  a  bad  crook 
in  hav-scented  atmosphere. 

This  is  relief  from  the  episode  where 
she  is  wrongly  accused  of  being  wil- 
fully in  possession  of  a  bag  of  money 
wlii'ch  had  been  stolen  from  a  bank. 
She  had  innocently  picked  the  bag  up 
while  fleeing,  on  a  horrid  night,  from 
I  the  results  of  hitting  the  one  .she  loved 
Iwith  an  alarm  clock.  The  beautiful 
.Dolores  Costello  makes  a  pitiful  spec- 
Itacle  surrounded  by  movie  scions  of 
the  law  giving  her  the  third  degree  with 
the  added  power  of  speech.  It  must 
be  recorded  that  this  is  the  only  spot 
where  a  large  and  serious  audience 
laughed  when  it  wasn't  in  the  plot  to 
do  so. 

Miss  Costello  is  a.s  dewily>«Tflcious  as 
eyer  and  her  voice  is  pleaSant  even  if 
It  is  not  schooled,  yet,  in  the  proper 
method  of  reading  dramatic  lines.  Con- 
rad Nagel  is  far  from  one's  idea  of  a 
good  or  a  bad  crook,  but  he  does  very 
v,rell  until  he  savs  "naw"  vitaphonically 
George  Stone,  as  the  Sparrow,  does  ex- 
ceUent  work.  The  film  ends  with  a 
ern-ip  singing  of  •'Sweet  Adeline." 

A  brave  attempt  to  give  American 
audiences  something  new  in  the  amuse- 
ment line  is.  evidently,  succeeding. 

KETTH-ALBEE  BOSTON 
"Hot  Heels" 

«     ...V,."-,    flrama    ^tarvins:  Toon. 
-^,111.-,.   iiul  direc-lerl        William  Crafl.  made 
h,   T  ,  1  fr=nl.  with  IhR  following-  oa?! : 
,  , -,  .         Blemi  Tryon' 

.Patsv  Klith  MillPi- 

   fivi'Ifl  Toll-/ 

'            ' JamPs  Brii  'luiry.  Sr. 
 Tori  Sloan 

F*  inventive  genius  in  recording  un- 
likely possibilities,  some  of  the  adult 
motion  picture  makers  have  it  all  over 
Aladdin  and  his  lamp.  The  present 
■''■ph*r)e"  known  as  "Hot  H'els."  started 
out  to  be  one  thing  and  ended,  quite 
claboratplv  in  Cuba,  with  Tod  Sloan, 
infrnationally  famous  jockey,  in  the 
cast  and  Gl'-nn  Trynn  doing  all  of  the 
s'"-pssf"l  riding  in  a  steeplechase. 

Hot  Heels  i.s  the  name  of  a  race 
horse  nr  wliat  evolved  into  a  race  horse 
from  an  animal  -jsed  in  a  defunct  melo-. 
dramatic  theatrical  troupe  stranded  m 
Skeedunk.    The  young  man  v,-ho  plays 
the  orchestra,  it  is  aU  in  one.  for  the  j 
final  performance,  also  owns  the  hotel  j 
in  Skeedunk,  falls  in  love  with  the  lead- 
ing woman  and  finances  the  comprny  ^ 
to  Cuba,  whfre  he  wins  the  race  al-  j 
ready  mentioned,  retrieves  his  fortunes  ; 
and  marries  the  girl.  C.  M.  D.  1 


METROror.IT.VN — Thomas  Meishan  in  The 
Rarket  "  film  vpisjnn  nf  Barllell  Corma<-l< 
Rlaae  Pla.v.  .InsPuh  Santle.v's  slat'e  pi-Ps- 
pnlalioii.  'Babes  011  Broariwa.v.  (>.eiie 
Rotlemii'h  and  his  hand.     Other  feallires. 

lOKWS  STATK — William  Haines  in  •■Telling- 
the  Will  Id,"    To  be  reviewed  lomori-ow. 

MOnKRN  .AND  BB.XrON— Wallei-  Hasen  in 
ftip^n  Gia^«  Widows."  and  The  Crimson 
fity,  -  with  M.vina  Lo.v.  To  be  reviewed 
lomnrrow. 

I.OEW'S  ORTHEl'M— Xorma  Shearer  in  "The 
Aelipss."  Vaudeville  and  short  sereen  sub- 
ipi-ls. 

S(0LL4V  SQl.^RE  OLYMPIA—  The  Lion 
and  the  MoiisP.'~"with  Lionel  Barr.vmore, 
Wav  McA\o.v  and  others.  Vilaphone  pro- 
diK-tion.  Personal  /  appearance  ot  Charles 
Ray  on  stage. 

BOWDOIN  SQU.-VRE— Lon  Chaney  in  "Laugh. 
Clown.  Laugh."  Tim  McCoy  in  Wyom- 
ing."    Vaudeville  and  shor)l  screen  sub- 

itPrtS. 

L.\NC.\STER — Today,  weekly  review  day; 
The  Last  Lausrh.  "  with  Emil  Janninrs. 
and  -'The  General,  "  with  Busier  Kealon, 
Last  three  days:  The  Wheel  of  Cham^. 
with  RiPharri  Bnrthelmess,  and  "'The 
DeviTs  Trademark,  "  with  Belle  Bennett, 

E.XETKR — First  halt:  Eve  Southern  in 
•■Clothes  Make  the  Women.""  and  Charles 
Rav  in  "The  Count  of  Ten";  last  three 
davs:  Georpre  Bancroft  in  -The  Dragnet, 
and  Laura  La  Plante  in  '■Thanks  for  the 
Buggy  Ride."' 


Air 


necktie      In  some  oZ  our  states  evenj     _^  ,,,,eu  "lio.'=  wrVtteirby 

T^risnnp^  should  be  seated.  lowing  cast ;  ...Dolores  Costello 
prisoner  snouiu  "       „ravat  of  the  last  Hose  Shannon   Conrad  >asel 

Where  now  is  the  "avat;  oyne         g^^^^^^.  ^.j,^,^  •.•.■.MiK^h^" 

seventies  known  as  the  btaniey-  P™**"-^"'' George  stone 
t,^  a  useful  article  of  dress:  with  oneiThp  sparrow  •    p^,,  woiheim 
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Murder  and  Mystery 


The  counters  and  shelves  of  book- 
shops groan  under  the  weight  of  de- 
tective stories,  mystery  stories.  The 
jackets  assure  possible  purchasers  that 
these  novels  abound  in  "blood-curd- 
ling" situations,  "thrilling"  scenes; 
that  the  story  begins,  bang!  With  an 
atrocious  murder.  The  authors  say 
with  the  Fat  Boy,  "I'll  make  your 
flesh  creep." 

"And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of 
Sin, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 

The  villain  seeks  revenge,  or  is  in 
pursuit  of  priceless  jewels,  or  is  the 
leader  in  a  plot  to  bring  about  war 
between  nations  that  profit  may  ac- 
crue, or  he  is  a  sadist,  a  maniac.  Often 
he  is  foiled  and  brought  to  punish- 
ment, when  he  does  not  kill  himself, 
by  an  amateur  detective,  a  gentleman 
of  leisure  who  amuses  himself  by 
showing  the  incompetence,  the  stu- 
pidity of  blundering  professional 
sleuths. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why 
are  not  the  services  of  these  authors 
called  in  when  the  mystery  of  a  crime 
baffles  Scotland  Yard  or  the  Pinker- 
tons  whose  eyes  are  supposed  never  to 
sleep? 

Some  of  these  novels  are  not  with- 
out humor;  in  .some  the  narrator  is 
revealed  as  a  man  of  literary  taste,  an 
artist  in  the  sobriety  of  his  style  and 
in  his  ability  to  disguise  the  inherent 
improbabilities,  not  to  say  impossi- 
bilities, of  the  tale  he  tells.  Few  of 
the  novels  are  to  be  put  on  the  shelf 
that  holds  those  great  detective  sto- 
ries "Bleak  House,"  "The  Woman,  in 
White,"  "The  Moonstone,"  a  volume 
of  Foe  and  the  earlier  tales  of  Conan 
Doyle's, 

There  would  not  be  so  many  of 
these  stories  if  there  were  not  an  in- 
satiable demand  for  them.  The  more 
"thrilling"  they  are,  the  more  restful 
they  are  said  to  be.  so  that  the  tired 
brains  of  professional  men  welcome 


With  downcast  mien  walked  slowly  to 
the  barn. 

No  more  for  him^  the  early  morning 
romp. 

The  evening's  happy  ramble  for  the 

cows, — 

Upon  his  head  no  more  the  old  man's 
hand  would  rest. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

In  our  boyhood  days  a  young  man 
of  the  village  was  refused  a  clerkship  in 
a  bank  because  one  of  the  directors  said; 
I  understand  that  David  is  a  man 
about  town."  Now  there  was  only  one 
business  street  in  the  village.  It  was 
appropriately  called  Main  street.  There 
was  one  "billiard  saloon."  There  were 
two  eating  houses  where  the  demon 
rum  had  lodgings.  Kaiser,  the  baker, 
sold  what  was  then  known  as  lager  beer, 
in  an  arbor  in  his  back  yard.  It  was 
whispered  that  a  boot  in  the  keg  gave 
body  and  flavor.  Root  beer  was  to  be 
obtained  at  the  toll  bridge.  It  was  not 
easy  to  see  where  "a  man  about  town" 
could  disport  himself.  We  learned  In 
later  years  that  the  director's  objection 
and  characterization  were  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  young  man  played  the 
double-bass  for  dance.s. 

"Man  about  town."  "He's  a  perfect 
man  of  the  world."  Yet  this  "man  of 
the  world"  may  never  have  been  out  of 
New  England  except  for  a  trip  to  New 
York,  returning  to  tell  wild  tales  to  the 
loungers  in  the  store.  There  are  men 
v.-ho  pride  themselves  on  being  cosmo- 
politan. It  was  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine 
who  remarked:  "The  dullest  and' 
dreariest  men  I  have  ever  known  are 
those  who  may  be  called  cosmopolitan. 
Most  of  them  are  known  to,  and  wanted 
by^he  police."  i 

THE  WORST  YET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  the  Republicans  have  Her- 
bert as  their  candidate.  I  suppose  th" 
speeches  will  start  off.  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  behoovers  me."  etc. 

LORD  DOUGLASS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noniinate  for  a  reserved  seat  down 
about  the  fifth  row  in  your  Hall  of 
Fame  Mr.  Eagle  Fre.shwater,  buyer  for 
Showers  Brothers  Company  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.        F.  R.  ELLSWORTH. 

AD  SOCIETY  NOTES 

'Kpruipher,        n. ,  A'ivnoale  Lpadpri 

While  Walt  Picker  was  escorting  Miss 
Edith  Riggen  home  from  a  dance  Sat- 
urday night  a  .savage  dog  attacked  them 
and  bit  Mr.  Picker  several  times  on  the 
public  square. 

OPEN  SEASON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  is  the  time  the  tourist  will  begin 
working  crossroad  puzzles. 

LOOKWIN. 
INCREDIBLE 

long  ago  an  American  on  a  bus  route  As  the  World  Wags: 
:„  r  J  ,  J  i...  .  ,      .    .     ,    ,i    I  saw  a  man  who  didn  t  wear  a  leg- 
horn hat  with  the  brim  turned  down 


;  I  the  relief.  There  seems  to  be  a  craving 
1  [  for  supping  fullfwith  horrors.  Not 


in  London  heard  the  guide,  instead  of 
describing  the  usual  places  of  interest, 
point  out  two  prisons,  the  lodgings  of 
two  murderers,  and  more  than  one 


all  the  way  around. 


G.  W.  T. 


Women  spend  as  much  on  one  hair- 

  _  ^,  ^        J.  .  •  .  wave  as  a  man  spends  on  hair-cutting 

F.pparently  respectable  district  as  the  in  12  months.— Judge  Turner, 
haunt  of  desperate  criminals.  — .— 

No  wonder  then  that  Mr.  George  World  Wags: 

Minot  Of  The  Herald  having  written  wer'e^i^ving^^^t"'¥uc°k'aho';'heT'h"usb\'n^ 
of  famous  murders  is  now  telling  of  threw  a  plate  of  sauerkraut  at  her,  she 
mysterious  disappearances.  "Now  is  charges."— N.  Y.  World. 


Which  wa5  her  cue  that  the  wurst 
was  yet  to  come.    What?       I.  W.  G. 

"  AND  SO  TO  BED" 

"Miss  Gladys  Burlton  has  created  a 
new  sphere  for  herself  by  conducting 
conferences  for  women  clerks  in  Eng- 
land. The  saleswoman,  she  says,  should 
be  like  a  doctor,  'diagnosing'  the  cus- 
tomer and  a.ssuming  the  soothing  bed- 
side manner  that  inspires  confidence." — 
Boston  Herald. 

Customer — I  want  to  look  at  your 
neckties. 

Salesman— Yes,  indeed.  Let  me  feel 
your  pulse. 

C. — Just  a  moderate  priced  one  you 
know. 

S. — Of  course.  Now  say,  "ah."  Again. 
Th»fs  right. 

C. — Just  a  plaig  every  day  tie,  you 
.J  ...^^  v.,^ol•<:olv  frnm  '  Understand.    Nothing  flasliy. 

And  shmy  crows  cawed  hoarsely  from  ,     ^  ^^^^  around,  please.  Now 


the  time  for  disappearing"  ha-s  been 
.said  by  others  than  the  one  that  sang 
the  line  in  a  once  popular  operetta. 
And  many  have  disappeared— without 
previous  announcement — even  against 
their  will. 

THE  FUNERAL 

(For  as  the  World  Wasrs) 
The  time  was  late  in  May,— 
A  gray  old  farm  house  set  amid  the 

"hills—  ,  ^ 

Upon  whose  door  a  century  of  storms  i 

had  knocked,  1 
Blue  clustered  lilacs  banked  around  the 

And  twittering  swallows  darted  from 
the  barn. 

Bright  sunbeams  sparkled  on  the  mill 
pond  near. 


'ninety-nine."  Again,  "nintly-nine.' 


the  pines,  ..ay 
Beside  the  gate  the  village  hearse  ''^s :  -^j-^^^;"-;^;^ 

drawn  _     _  .       .-  .  .     f  » 

With    two    black  horses 
tasselled  net; 


draped  in 


C— I  thought  something  in  gray  with 
maybe  just  a  touch  of  maroon. 
The  .sofemn  neighbors  gathered  at  >he  ^^^.-A  slight_  fever.    Perhaps  a  touch 


home. 

1  The  tall  old  man  who  in  the  coffin  lay. 


•  grippe.  Have  you  had  diphtheria? 
C.  — I  wouldn't  want  to  spend  over  $2 


ine  mil  oiu  man  wiiv  m  ,         .  . 

For  four  score  years  had  lived  upon  the  ^"^^    tt^°^';„  .        ,         .  „ 

J  S. — 1 11  send  you  to  ward  seven.  Do 

Aod  done  his  daily  work  and  paid  his  »  ""^  y°" 

And  kindly   all   his   ^aHhful  ^_^^-^,,^ust^^one^  W^^n^ 

''"^  tn'the'sU"'"""''  '°         ^'"''"s^  tl^-    prescription    to  the 

His  boyhood  bride  had  died  not  long';"^^;^  I  know  you'll  feel  better  in  a  day 

I  hpfnrp   two.  I 

His  grave  was  dug  beside  her  on  th(    g.-Just  one  little  necktie. 

h  11  —     ''^         bargains,  ol  course,  are 

The  service  o'er,  they  laid  him  by  he;in  the  free  clinic  basement.  \ 

side.  1 
The  old  man's  dog  well  knowing  what  j 

it  mean',  ' 


C.— Please.  Cs  T  "have  a  tie?  Even 
one  of  these  bow  tnings  with  an  elastic 
would  be  all  right. 

S.— You  will  have  to  stop  di  inking 
and  take  more  exercise  after  this.  Here 
comes  trie  wheel  chair.  Tell  the  at- 
tendant to  show  you  the  isolation  ward 
for  golf  clothes  on  the  way. 

C.  (Weeping  as  he  exits) — Please, 
just  a  piece  of  string  will  do. 

—THE  MOCK  TURTLE. 

From  the  poems  of  Sir  William  Wat- 
son: 

"The  Gods,  being  merry,  and  having 
I  for  a  whim 

I  Created  Man  to  make  a  j?st  of  him. 

Anff^taken  counsel  of  their -hearts  how 
best 

To  crown  with  a  pure  perfectness  the 
jest. 

Set  him  fast-anchored  shiplike  mid  the 
foam 

Of  the  Infinite  Seas  he  cWe  had  joyed  to 
roam. 

"There  doth  he  bear,  while  tempest 
round  him  flits. 

The  laughter  of  the  great,  high,  heav- 
enly Wits; 

And  there,  though  he  persuades  himself 
that  he 

Is  well  contented  with  captivity, 
He  dreams  of  the  isles  he  never  hath 
espied, 

j  And  the  far  oceans  to  his  sails  denied." 

STATE  THEATRE  > 
"Telling  the  World"  \ 

A   screen   drama   starring    William  ( 
Haines,  written  by  Dale  van  Every,  di-  i; 
rected  bv  Sam  Wood  and  made  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  with  the  follow-  , 
ing  cast:  I'l 

Don  Davis  

Ma7tp   Eileen  Pevo.v 

Don'rfather  F'-ank  Currier 

I  amUadv    .   P""-^ 

T  a  e       Bert.  Roa.-h 

rftv  editor  William  V.  Woiv 

The  Kilte? ; ; : .  .  .   Matthew  Bcxz 

Since  William  Haines  has  essayed  the 
role  of  a  bumptious  young  man  at  West 
Point,  at  college,  on  a  transfcontinental 
train  and  in  the  marines,  his  antics  are 
continued  without  a  great  amount  of 
inspirational  sufTering  to  a  newspaper 
office  in  his  present  film,  where,  with  his  | 
usual  good  luck,  he  gets  a  "scoop"  on  a  ' 
good  murder  when  his  news  buddies 
thought  to  give  him  a  goose  chase. 

Tiiere  is  a  nice  little  orphan  in  the 
present  film  who,  after  watching  the 
shooting  of  one  man  in  a  telephone 
booth,  comes  to  the  timely  rescue  of  the 
I  reporter.   Then  she  waits  for  him  in  a  j 
[  taxi  until  dawn  while  he  writes  his  t 
story  falls  in  love  with  him  and  leaves  I 
for  China  in  a  theatrical  troupe  when  i 
I  she  discovers  that  his  intentions  are  not  ! 
honorable.  ,        ..      .„  i 

But  it  is  time  for  the  reformation  to  j 
start,  and  the  young  man  finds  that  he  j 
!  sincerely  loves  the  girl;  so  he  takes  a 
wedding  ring  to  Shanghai  only  to  find  ! 
I  that  she  is  in  Sanking.  a  portion  of 
China  under  military  rule  and  liable  to 

I  revolution.  .  ^  4i,„;i,„,.c 

1  The  old-time  motion  picture  thrilleis 
have  educated  us  to  the  rest  of  the  ; 
:  action,  where  the  young  h^rome  is 
'  wrongly  accused  of  murdering  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Sanking  to  cover  ambitious 
native  officials  and  the  hero  comes  m 
time  to  send  for  the  United  States  navy. 

William  Haines  as  a  serious  youth, 
which  he  usually  becomes  the  last  haii 
of  his  films,  is  far  more  impressive  than 
the  self-conscious  and  wholly  obnoxious 
upstart  he  regales  international  audi- 
ences with  at  first.  Anita  Page  the 
pleasant  young  woman  to  whom  mur- 
ders become  almost  a  daily  occurrence, 
is  pretty  and  capable  of  delicate  emo- 
tionalism. The  rest  of  the  cast  played 
as  sincerely  as  possible. 
MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
"The  Crimson  City"  < 

A  ■^ovoeu  drama,  starring  Myrna  l.oy.  wril- 
ten  bv  Aiithou.v  Coldewa.v.  directed  li.v  Ar<  le 
Mayo  and  made  by  Warner  Brothers,  with 

the  following-  cast;   

ir:„  m„_   Myrna  Loy 

Nan  Toy  .  ■  ,   j,,,,,,  Miljan 

;/^sf^,o^?S^^^^^v.•:;;:::A"^■'«^s^- 

l>ns  yoy   : .'Anna 'May  Woiis 

^chard  BVand  :  Richard  Tucker 

When  East  meets  West  m  Hollywood 
about  the  same  Chinese  characters  are 
used  over  and  over  again.  Matthew  Betz 
as  the  manager  of  a  Chinese  night  club 
is  something  new  in  orientals  and 
Myrna  Loy  does  well  in  her  present 
Sertaking  of  giving  yet  another 
"Madame  Butterfly"  to  the  screen,  with 
Anna  May  Wong  in  the  same  cast  lor 

*^°The"white  derelict  is  saved  by  tlie 
little  vellow  girl  and  he  returns  to  his 
own  kind.  One  villain  is  killed  out- 
right and  another  is  bested. 

The  associate  picture  is  Green  Grass 
Widows,"  featuring  Walter  Hagen,  golfei 
and  winner  of  the  British  open  golf 
championship.  ^ 


I    The  reader  has  probably  met  Mr. 

iBlowhard.  He  is  usually  round.  You 
find  him  in  all  public  places.  Knows  all 
the  actors  intimately.  Went  to  school 
with  some  of  'em.  Knows  how  much 
they  get  a  month  to  a  cent,  and  how 
much  liquor  they  can  hold  to  a  tea- 

'  spoonful.  He  knows  Ned  Forrest  like  a 
book  ...  Is  well  acquainted  with  a 
certain  actress.  Could  have  married 
her  just  as  easy  as  not  if  he  had  wanted 
to.  Didn't  like  her  "style"  and  so  con- 
cluded not  to  marry  her.  Knows  Dan 
Rice  well.  Knows  all  of  his  men  and 
horses.  Is  on  terms  of  affectionate  in- 
timacy with  Dan's  rhinoceros,  and  is 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
forming elephant.— ARTEMUS  WARD 


The  public  man!  Suppose  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  highest  office,  a  swarm 
of  people  buzz  in  the  newspapers  about 
him,  the  boyhood  playmate,  the  college 
chum,  the  struggler  in  the  lean  yeav.^ 
of  the  beginning  that  led  to  a  possibly 
glorious  end.  Photographs  and  tintype^ 
are  unearthed. 

In  "McClure's  Model  'Village  for  Lit- 
erary Toilers,"  b  -  the  late  James  L 
Ford,  there  Is  a  description  of  a  fleet 
canal-boat  arriving,  hailing  from  Gales 
burg.  111.,  "laden  with  hitherto  unpub 
lished  photographs  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
'  and  recollections  of  that  warrior,  and  of 
his  uncles,  his  aunts,  his  progenitor-., 
his  progenv,  his  man-servant,  his  maid- 
.servant,  his  cattle,  and  the  reporters 
within  his  gates." 

Why  should  "Al"  Smith  or  "Herb" 
Hoover  escape?  How  can  they?  Even 
shy  Mr.  Coolidge  was  and  is  photo- 
graphed daily.  Nor  are  the  estimable 
wives  of  the  candidates  spared.  The  in- 
timacy pf  home  life  is  invaded.  The 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne 
is  a  candle-rav  in  comparison  with  the 
spot-light  playing  on  a  presidential 
candidate  and  his  family. 


We  were  led  to  the  making  of  these 
comments  by  Lueio's  little  article  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian: 

THE  MEN  WHO  KNEW  HOOVER 

A  menace  from  which  In  this  effete 
little  isle  we  are  thus  far  relatively  free 
is  the  orgv  of  publicity  with  which  the 
United  States  greets  people  who  once 
gave  a  cigar  to  a  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency or  lent  him  a  bicycle,  or  taught 
him  algebra,  or  did   his  washing,  or 
pushed  him  into  a  ditch,  or  sold  him 
socks,  or  sliowed  him  a  good  camping 
pitch  in  1883.    All  over  the  states  just 
now  the  pack  of  men  who  knew  Hoover 
is  in  full  cry,  and  the  local  papers  of 
every  state  are  gratefully  receiving  im- 
portant revelations  of  this  sort,  be  they 
never   so   long-v;inded,    and  adornii-.g 
them  with  the  photograph  (or  photo- 
graohs)  of  the  donor.  There  is  now  and 
henceforth  an  utter  slump  in  confidence 
of  men  who  knew  Coolidge.  Nobody 
any  longer  cares  a  couple  of  cents  for 
inside  information  about  poor  Cal.  Con- 
siderably more  amusing  stories  are  being 
told  by  men  who  knew  Al  thail  men  who 
knew  Herb,  for  Herb  has  always  taken 
himself  seriously,  as  became  a  big  busi- 
ness man.  while  Al  has  been  a  jolly 
I  chap,  hail-fellow-well-met  with  every 
man.  since  the  days  when  he  worked  in 
a  fishmonger's  shop.  Already  the  legion 
of  good  Democrats  who  have  assured 
'  the  local  editor  that  Al  told  them  a 
peach  of  a  funny  one  while  wrapping  up 
the  pickerel  for  them  is  so  great  that 
placed  at  intervals  of  a  yard  its  mem- 
bers would  stretch  from  Oshkosh,  Mich., 
to  Hot  Dog,  Okla, — or  somewhere  else. 

AD  LIGHT  EMPLOYMENTS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

It  is  axiomatic  that  new  machines 
create  new  methods  of  earning  a  living 
There  is  the  cigar  lishter.  for  instance. 
We  encountered  the  hardy  pioneer  of  a 
new  calling  in  the  lobby  of  a  New  York 
hotel.  He  was  faultlessly  attired.  Spats 
a  stick,  and  a  Russian-grand-duke  bear- 
ing somehow  blended  harmoniously  with 
a  broad,  optimistic  Rotarian  outlook 
You  would  lend  him  your  fountain  pen 
or  introduce  him  to  your  bootician  with 
out  question. 

A  young  man  in  golf  clothes  sat  wait 
ing  for  a  friend.  He  took  a  cigarette 
from  his  case  and  a  lighter  from  hi,« 
pocket.  The  bespatted  one  paused  in 
his  stroll,  his  eyes  alight  \vith  interest 
and  a  dash  of  veiled  cupidity. 

"Excusl  me,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  youn^ 
man.  "Little  hobby  of  mine.  I'll  bei 
you  five  dollars*she  doesn't  start  on  thf 
first  twirl." 

The  young  man  looked  up  in  amusec 
surprise  He  took  a  five-dollar  bill  iron 
his  pocket  and  laid  it  down.  The  granc 
duke  matched  it  with  another.  Th< 
young  man  twirled  the  wheel  with  h: 
thumb  and  the  wick  ignited  at  once 
With  a  compliment  for  the  lighter  an< 
a  glance  at  its  trade-mark  the  gran^ 
duke  bowed  smUingly  and  continued  hi 
stroll.  The  young  man  pocketed  hi 
winnings  and  left. 

A  middle-aged  man  came  from  tli 
elevator  and  sat  In  the  same  chair.  H 
took  a  panatella  from  his  vest  pockc 


inevitable  Ugniei. 
said  the  grand  duke, 
iusiiig  111  his  itroU.    "Little  hobby  o£ 
line.     I'll   wager   five   dollars  your 
ightei-  doesn't  start  on  the  first  twirl. ' 

With  a  look  of  amused  surprise  the  . 
man  produced  the  money.    He  emitted 
ft  fellow-club-member  chuckle  and  said 
his  lighter  was  a  good  one.   He  twirled 
—and  lost.  *  ,  ^  , 

•'The  average  is  good."  the  grand  duke 
told  me.  He  saw  that  I  had  been 
watching  him.  "It  runs  about  73  per 
cent  There  are  two  or  three  sure-fire 
lighters  on  the  market,  but  I  spot  'em 
and  lay  off.  A  month  ago  my  last  racket 
went  up  the  spout,  leaving  me  with  a 
century  to  start  a  new  one.  ^  hung 
around  hotels  and  clubs  (I  have  an  en- 
tree in  several  good  ones)  and  compiled 
statistics  about  lighters.  When  I  was 
sure  r  was  right  I  went  ahead.  If  I 
lost  20  times  in  succession  my  capital 
(.'would  be  gone,  but  I  knew  that  couldn't 
^happen.  I  make  from  $25  a  day  up. 
I  Depends  on  how  hard  I  work  " 


:;tJcii»J,->  i.w"   — 

I  took  out  a  cigarette— and  a  match. 
-Scab!"  hissed  the  grand  duke,  and 
1  turned  on  his  heel.  ^         H.  F.  M, 

Sport  is  our  sole  means  of  preserving 
the  qualities  of  primitive  man  in  the 
man  of  today.  .  .  .  Through  sport 
it  will  be  possible  to  remove  every  trace 
of  the  crimes  o£  civilization. — Jean 
Glraudoux, 


Twelve  o'clock  noon  is  hardly  the 
time  one  would  expect  a  film  theatre 
to  be  packed  to  the  doors  with  patient 
patrons  standing  in  several  lines  before 
the  box  office  and  those  in  the  second 
stage  of  watching  the  entertainment 
packed  in  back  of  the  seating  space 
eyeing  enviously  the  dim  figures  seated 
before  them.  It  is  still  a  habit  to  thmk 
of  a  full  theatre  at  a  respectable  hour 
after  dinner  or  luncheon,  even  a  film 
theatre,  where  the  continuous  perform- 
ance was  first  incorporated,  to  catch 
those  who  disliked  having  tlieir  amu.se- 
ment  dictated  by  the  clock,  or,  the  ladies 
who  had  some  time  to  kill  and  would  a 
little  rather  see  the  love  episodes  on  the 
screen  than  try  on  hats,  or,  the  mixed 
populace  who  had  a  train  to  catch  in 
"a  coupla'  hours." 

It  was  high  noon,  however,  ■when 
this  observer  was  tolerated  by  the  man- 
agement of  a  local  theatre  showing  the 
new  talking  films  and  allowed  to  pass 
the  box  office  lines  and  join  the  stand- 
ees in  the  rear  of  the  seating  capacity. 

For  15  minutes  we  stood  there  mod- 
estly, bobbing  in  back  of  a  tall  gentle- 
man who  in  turn  rested  his  weight  on 
the  opposite  foot  from  the  one  selected 
by  the  chubby  woman  in  front  of  him. 
We  were  then  overcome  with  curiosity  ^ 
to  see  if.  "the  power  of  the  press"  was  a  | 
hollow  phrase.  Selecting  our  usher 
carefully,  we  hissed  "press-s"  softly  in 
his  ear  so  as  not  to  offend  our  erstwhile 
companions,  and  were  informed  proud- 
ly that  there  wasn't  a  seat  in  t'ne  house. 

"Oh,  I  say.  I  might  put  a  chair  for 
vou  in  the  balcony  box,"  so  we  thanked 
him  awfully   and  decided   that  there 
I  were  certain  advantages  to  a  balcony 
box. 


It  l,s  too  early  in  the  game  for  the 
judicious  and  wary  to  foretell  how  pop- 
ular and  revolutionnry  the  talking  film 
will  bo.  Perhaps  Sydney  Carroll  emu- 
l.itcd  a  giraffe  from  an  upper  box  when 
he  said  that  he  was  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  could  sec  and  hear 
his  film  entertainment  In  his  own  li- 
br;try.  Personolly  we  like  the  catching 
enthusiasm  of  a  "crowd.  C.  M.  D. 

R^lty  and  Art 

Mr.  Oswald  Birley  has  painted  a 
portrait  of  King  George  the  Fifth, 
but  not  as  a  king  in  gorgeous  state. 
One  hkes  to  think  of  a  monarch 
wearing  his  crown  even  at  a  game  of 
bridge  or  at  a  flower  show.  In  a  por- 
trait he  should  also  sport  his  sceptre. 
Of  course,  at  a  simple  family  meal, 
the  crown  could  be  put  for  the  time 
being  on  the  -iideboard,  a  chair,  or 
hung  on  the  hat  rack  in  the  hall. 

In  Mr.  Birley's  portrait  George 
wears  a  black  jacket  and  vest— not 
even  a  fancy  waistcoat— trousers  and  | 
"a  Guards  tie."  There  is  a  dispute 
over  this  tic.  The  Guards  officers  of 
today  say  it  should  be  worn  only 
with  a  light  colored  lounge  suit;  the 
tie  is  too  gay  for  dark  clothes.  There 
has  long  been  a  prejudice,  wholly  un- 
warranted, against  red  neckties,  but 
in  the  Guards  tie  dark  blue  may  miti- 
gate the  offence.  Furthermore,  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong— even  in  mat- 
ters of  dress. 

Portrait  painters  and  sculptors  are 
often  reproached  for  the  manner  in  I 
which  they  dress  their  subjects,  if  a 
monarch  or  mighty  person  can  prop- 
erly be  called  a  subject;  let  us  say, 
rather,  victims.  King  George,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  portrayed  in  "frock" 
dress,  i.e.,  evening  dress  with  breeches 
and  black  stockings;  also  in  a  frock 
coat.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
I  nortrait  by  Sims  was  harshly  criti- 
cized because  a  royal  leg  presentea  a 
grotesque  appearance.  Even  a  mon- 
arch may  not  have  the  legs  of  an 
Apollo.  Trousers  cover  anatomical 
sins  as  well  as  royal  shins,  if  the  tailor 
cuts  artistically. 

There  has  been  objection  to  trou- 
sers in  sculpture.  It  is  thought  that 
a  toga  or  knee  breeches  present  a 
more  pleasing  appearance.  In  old- 
times  rulers  were  more  fortunate. 
Suits  of  armor  concealed  physical  de- 
ficiencies. And  so  Artemus  Ward, 
visiting  the  Tower  of  London,  was 


The  usher  was  friendly.  He  assured 
us  that  "it  had  been  like  this  since 
10;30  this  morning."  He  found  us  a 
comfortable  chair  in  the  first  box  with 
a  good  view  of  the  other  boxes  opposite 
and  the  solid  structure  of  the  building 
before  us.  Again  we  exercised  our  inge- 
nuity and  found  that  several  years'  bal- 
ancing in  the  subway  double-curve  at 
Boylston  street  while  poised  for  flight 
had  so  trained  us  that  we  could  mock 
at  the  law  of  specific  gravity  and  catch 
glimpses  of  the  screen  without  great 
discomfort  to  any  but  those  more  for- 
tunate ones  in  front  of  us.  In  this 
way  we  saw  enough  of  the  screen  to  be- 
come warmly  enthusiastic  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  talking  film  play.  The 
period  of  declamation  will  soon  pass. 

There  is  something  very  satisfactory 
I  about  a  large  audience,  especially  when 
they  are  friendly  to  what  is  being  done 
for  their  amusement.  Any  stage  per- 
former will  tell  you  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  audience  contributes  more 
than  it  realizes  to  the  success  of  the 
play.  In  the  present  case,  the  celluloid 
should  have  crinkled  happily  as  it  un- 
wound in  the  expansive  atmosphere  of 
its  eager  public.  It  may  even  tae  neces- 
sary to  take  photographs  of  the  stars 
making  a  speech  between  the  reels, 
which  will  be  rather  a  pity,  as  an  actor 
so  careful  of  his  art  as  to  stay  in  his 
part  and  refrain  from  drinking  in  the 
adulation  of  a  clamoring  public  as  him- 
self, has  always  been  a  thing  to  com- 
ment upon.  But  the  film  seems  to  be 
leaning  heavily  upon  its  respected  con- 
temporary, the  stage,  and  one  can  im- 
agine it  whispering  ecstatically.  "Whith- 
er thou  goest,  I  wUl  go— thy  people 
shall  be  my  people." 


,,,  f^plct^p  of  a  bishop.  A 
lenly  changed  the  description  from  lui  , 
stomach'  to  deep  chest,'  Mr.  Trol  op.-  , 
excused  his  judges  by  explaining  that  , 
they  all  had  fat  stomachs  themselves 
and  were  therefore  personally  offended  ] 
by  tlip  illustration.  Mr.  Cormack  senses 
a  similar  emotion  in  the  glands  of  the 
politicians  who  amended  his  photograph 
of  them  in  'The  Racket.' 

"Mr.  Cormack's  dlagno.sis  of  a  cen- 
sor's impulses  agrees  mildly  with  that 
of  Mr.  Trollope  and  of  Harvey  O'Hlg- 
Rin.s  who  has  been  thinking  them  over 
for  the  Outlook.  'To  -speak  in  the  -sol- 
em  language  of  psychiatry.'  says  Mr. 
O'Higgins,  'the  Impulse  to  censor  an  art 
arises  in  people  when  that^  art  evokes 
in  tlicm  the  emotion  of  feaf.'  It  may  be 
true    as  Mr.  Oormack  Indicates,  that 
the  'political  board  of  tabooers  shivered 
with  horror  when  they  saw  minor  pol- 
itics dangling  from  the  gibbet  of  "The 
Racket'  and  made  haste  to  erase  the 
vision,  shrieking  as  they  did  .so,  'Out. 
damned  -spot!'  .  .  .  M.yself.  being  of  a 
shallower   type   of   mediator,  suspect 
that  their  motives  .spring  from  places 
not  so  deep.  It  is.  perhaps,  the  human 
passion  to  be  bossy  that  Inspires  cen- 
sors to  give  orders  to  the  arts.  Most 
of  us  are  fond  of  whip-cracking,  from 
traffic  cops  and  parents  to  floorwalkers 
and  drama  critics.  Give  us  a  little  au- 
thority and  the  fumes  of  it  invade  our 
brain,'  making   us   proud   and  giddy. 
Equipped  with  the   privilege  to  i.ssue 
commands,  we  are  prone  to  overexert 
it   What  fun  it  is  to  tell  our  fellowmen 
what  thev  shall  and  shall  not  do!  The 
enactment  of  laws  is  good  sport,  but 
the  enforcement  of  them  is  bliss.  Most 
of  us  were  bred  in  the  foothills  of 
Sinai."   

"We  soon  .shall  have  to  sit  for  10  min- 
utes at  the  beginning  of  every  reel  to  be 
told  who  developed  it,  who  fixed  it,  who 
dried  it.  who  provided  the  celluloid,  who 
sold  the  chemicals  and  who  cut  the 
actor's  hair."— George  Bernard  Shaw. 

There  have  Been  so  many  governments 
that  have  objected  to  being  cinematized 
or  having  their  inhabitants  shown  in 
any  way  on  the  .screen  that  was  either 
comical,  brutal  or  both,  that  it  seems 
merely  incidental  that  Chicago  is  start- 
ing a  campaign  against  the  showing 
of  gun  raids,  gunmen  and  underworld 
life  which  Ben  Hecht  started  in  his  un- 
derstanding motion  picture  script  about 
the  great  forces,  both  hunted  aiid  hunt- 
in"   that  prowl  about  the  Loop  when, 
according  to  the  motion  picture  ver- 
sions its  few  law  abiding  citizens,  are 
sleeping  as  peacefully  as  possible  with 
.machine  guns  rat-a-tat-tatting  down  the 
\boulevards. 
\  Chicago  says  she  will  have  no  more 
\  such  film  nonsense.  Hotel  business 
Vot  what  it  normally  should  be. 
\  C.  M.  D. 


'ppear   to  attain   an  un 
average  of  taste  and  smarli 


} 


By  ROY  R-   i  GARDNER 

impres^sed  by  Richard  the  Third  in  a  ^he  Viennese  still  set  great  siore  w;. 
heavy  tin  overcoat,  on  horseback;  by^^^s.  They  always  did.  ^^^^  ""^J 

another  king  "mounted  onto  a  foam-,e  ^nd  live  very  small-but  jv"^"  ^'nt 
in  steed,  his  right  hand  graspin  a.y^  abroad  trust  them  to  cut  a  gauan 
barber's  pole";  by  a  wax  figure  of-^ow.  ,  Even  in  the  piteous  V^ais  lo  - 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "mounted  on  a  fieryio^ing  the  war  ^'^^''/f "  Vthev 
stuffed  hoss,  .whose  glass  eye  flashes^nack.  Though  good  ^^f^''^^'  '^J 
with  pride,  and  whose  red  morockei^could  not  come  at,  at  the  '  ■ 

J^sUifdila'teshawtily,"  But  in  S6uth3et  their  ^^^^^ /"."l.^^rwhTch  th 
Africa  there  is  an  outcry  against  th^ever;  the  whipped  '^l^^'^J^j"^^.  *ut 
statue  of  Gen.  Botha,  because  he  i^dote  might  prove  too  o^^^^        '^  .^^ 
mounted  on  a  fine  horse  instead  oi  there  it  was,  t°  Pl^^^^  the^^^ 
a  Boer  pony,  as  there  were  protest.^  foamy  whiteness.    Becau^^^^^^  ...^ 
against  the  statue  of  Mustapha  Kema  how  to  fashion  a  /^^J^^f '^^^^    to-  ' 
/asha,  who  is  in  conventionally  Po  ~  ^^-^^^^^^  ^V',,,, 

"^Jhre=n"oTa  statue,  -wevej ^ ^  h  mat.ial  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

honorable  the  intention,  is  too  of  ted  ■■Splendide,    to  nse^the.r  ^^^^ 

one  of  the  penalties  of  greatness.      ^';^.sp;endide•■  means    in  translation 

-  -    1  perhaps  not  too  sympathetic,    to  cut  a 

'   Rumblings  from  the  mental  earth-  dash."  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^gge  Viennese, 

quake  which  took  place  recently  in  ^^^^  And  they  want  it  highly  col- 
Manhattan  when  the  New  York  cinema!  ofgd.  Their  love  of  color  they  show  on 
censors  exercised  their  talents  on  the', the  streets,  ^f.^re  women 
screen  version  of  Bartlett  Cormack's  kerchiefs  on_.;^^ieii„^n„  ^„  earlv  June 


1  not  conceal  a  building  s  f  acaae 

  -      .  -  .  yf^T^.^Jr':m^^^ 

mutilated  form  of  his  creative  efforts  I  m  the  breeze,  wiwi  , 


play  "The  Racket"  are  still  to  be  ^heard 
though  growing  fainter  as  time  washes 
out,  as  it  will,  the  heat  of  the  moment. 

All  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Cor- 
mack had  taken  his  censoring  kindly, 
but  he  did  not.    He  gazed  upon  the 


and  fought  back  bravely  with  his  clever 
pen.  He  told  the  New  York  public  just 
what  had  been  censored  and  the  prob- 
able reasons.  Even  some  of  the  suave 
and  learned  stage  critics  hopped  from 
their  pedestals  for  the.  moment  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  cause.  Mr. 
Percy  Hammond  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une applied  himself  to  the  question  and 
gives  some  sage  explanations  of  the 
;  censorship  blight  on  so  excellent  a 
:  screen  play.  n 

"Once  upon  a  time."  writes  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, "Anthony  Trollope,  a  novelist, 
was  hailed  before  the  censors  of  his 
I  day  for  using  the  words  'fat  stomach 


INDIVIDUALITY 

find  at  hom^.  m  I  'S^d  he  girls'^dresl 
women,  to  be  sure,  ana  »  .  „ 
imuch  like  Americans,  although,  to  an 
eve  untrained  in  such  matteis,  iney , 


if  older  women  fancy  skirts  that  trail 
in  the  dust,  they  make  no  bones  of  let- 
ting them  trail,  or  of  wearing  bonnets 
,and  shawls,  or  coats  cut  after  the  mode 
of  the  nineties,  when  sleeves  like  bal- 
loons were  "in."  The  peasant  women 
who  wear  .shawls  on  their  heads,  aprons 
and  high  boots,  perhaps  are  following 
need  more  than  taste,  but  to  the  va- 
riety of  castume  in  evidence  undoubt- 
edly they  add. 

The  men,  more  eagerly  even  than  the 
women,  pounce  on  every  feature  of  dress 
through  which  they  can  express  indi- 
viduality.    They  admire   the  English, 
the  knowing  younger  ones,  to  the  point , 
of  smoking  pipes  in  the  street  and 
struggling   with   monocles.     On  their 
legs  they  wear  every  variety  of  panta-  ; 
loon  imaginable,  ordinary  trousers  usu-  ' 
ally  very  well  cut,  knickers  very  gen- ; 
erally  plus  fours— not  many  of  these — ' 
short  leather  breeches  after  the  Styrian 
style  with  stockings  covering  just  the , 
calves,  or  with  no  stockings  at  all,  i 
Some  sport  stiff  collars,  others  soft:  i 
some,  Byron-like  rolling  collars  with  a 
free  display  of  neck.    On  their  iicads 
they  wear   bowlers,  soft  felts  almost 
white,   or   green  or   brown,  Tyrolian 
hats  with  a  shaving  brush  for  ornament, 
or  perhaps  no  hat  at  all.     So  with 
their    beards:    smooth    faces  prevail 
among  the  younger  fry:  between  smooth 
faces  and  beards  a  foot  long,  many 
variations  are  possible.    To  watch  the 
world  in  Vienna  go  by  is  to  witness  a 
continuous  show. 

LOVE  FOR  SHOW 
This  love  for  show  and  its  setting 
tjie  Viennese  brought  into  play  when 
they  planned  to  allure  the  world  to 
their  two  "festival"  weeks  in  commem-  I 
(oration  of  Schubert's  death  centenary.] 
;True  to  type,  they  opened  the  occasion  : 
with  a  function  in  the  Rathaus  square; 
at  half-past  ten  of  a  Sunday  morning,  ] 
June  3.   An  impressive  setting  they  had 
at  hand.    The  steps  of  the  Rathaus 
itself,  a  city  hall  unrivalled,  surely,  in 
splendor   the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe,  served  as  an  imposing  centre 
of  ceremonies.    Opposite  rose  the  mis- 
sive bulk  of  the  Burg  Theatre,  to  one 
side  the  University  building,   to  the 
other  the  Parliament,  dazzling  whit«  in 
the  hot  morning  sun.    In  the  square, 
the  papers  stated,  no  less  than  30,000 
souls  were  gathered. 

They  and  their  setting  were  a  sight 
to  see.  So  were  the  trumpeters  sta- 
tioned high  up  in  the  Rathaus  tower 
to  open  officially  with  a  tucket  and 
flourish,  the  festal  week.  It  mattered 
not  much  to  the  Viennese  that  the 
trumpeters  thus  picturesquely  but  in- 
favorably  placed  high  above  the  throng 
trumpeted  calls  and  fanfares  that 
I  sounded  sadly  out  of  tune;  speeches  by 
the  mayor  and  two  other  worthies,  with 
the  help  of  loud  speakers,  sounded  bet- 
tcr. 

"The  famous  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
with  Schalk  himself  on  hand  to  lead  it, 
provided  the  main  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion. They  played  Schubert's  C  major 
symphony.   Of  course  they  did  them- 
selves no  justice,  even  with  loud  speak- 
ers to  help.  Its  choirs,  indeed,  could  all 
be  heard,  but  not  in  right  proportion: 
all  precision,  too,  of  attack  failed.  The  ^ 
spectacle  had  to  serve.  j 
I     Spectacle  again  must  have  had  the  i 
I  best  ot  it  at  those  two  "Serenades"  the 
"  Philharmonic  Orchestra  gave,  with  the 
aid  of  a  chorus,  in  the  Josefsplatz,  To 
sit  in  a  spacious  palace  courtyard  gaz- 
ing up  at  stately  palace  walls  proved,  no  ] 
doubt,  a  pleasant  experience.   But  did  ; 
it  pay  for  the  acoustics  of  a  decent 
hall-? 

So  it  went,  A  string  quartet  to  which  ' 
solo  singers  lent  their  assistance  gave 
concerts  in  the  courtyard  of  Schubert's 
house.  The  court  is  charming,  white- 
walled,  with  beflowered  balconies,  and  a 
garden  at  one  end:  Schubert,  however 
pitiful  his  later  lot,  was  born  in  not 
mean  surroundings,  unless  the  hoiL5e 
has  gained  in  character.  But  how,  out- 
doors, with  the  life  of  a  busy  city  thor- 
oughfare going  its  noisy  way,  could 
chamber  music  have  sounded! 

LIGHT  AND  COLOR 

Sometliing,  perhaps,  like  a  chorus  in 
the  cathedral,  Beethoven's  "Missa  Sol- 
emnis,"  none  the  less,  in  the  Stefans- 
dom,  offered  those  in  attendance  an 
experience  all  apart.  The  great  west 
door,  in  the  occasion's  honor  opened, 
displayed  the  endless  length  of  the  nave, 
and  the  choir.  They  glowed  with  light 
and  color,  the  crimson  and  gold  of 
damask  hangings,  the  cool  gray  stone 
of  massive  pillars.  Wooden  confession- 
als, benches  and  choir  stalls,  all  worn 
black  with  age  and  use,  added  the  need- 
ful sombre  note  to  the  riot  of  blue  and 
green  in  altar  pictures,  the  gold  of 
shrines  and  burnished  altar  vessels. 

If  splendor  palled,  one  had  rnly  to  ' 
raise  one's  eyes.    Bright  artificial  light  1 
lost  all  its  force  before  the  soaring  pil- 
lars had  reached  half  their  height.  For 
what  light  they  enjoyed  the  vast  distant 
spaces  near  the  vaulted  roof  depended  | 
on  the  late  afternoon  sun.    Against  the  '■ 
gloom  of  the  remotest  corners  even  the 
sun  could  not  prevail.    They  held  to 
their  gloom,  the  darker  because  they 
adjoined  broad  reaches  of  white  stone 
wall  illuminated  by  the  sun  shining 
I  through  painted  glass — some  of  it  very 


I -the  shell,  ro  clariiy  I'ac  situafion  to 
the  audience,  shonei 
icn^glj^^-s  and  be4utiful-and  c51-|  The  scene  was  all  very  ,°pule"';'  f^l; 
U  ore<^  with  delicate  greens  and  lavender,}  ly  rich.  ^^^^^^^^"^ ^^.f^J-Ji^^^ly 
I  thr  tinty  beloved  by  Puvis  de  Cha-  and  strange.  In  its  extiavaganc  way, 
[ivannes^ool  colors  and  chaste,  restful  too,  it  had  t^^^^^^JV  Pau'  V^rone^e 
riafter  the  thrilling  gorgeousness  below,  beauty  that  appealed  w 
( I    The  smell  of  the  incense  of  centuries 


Ilingeved  m  the  aiv.  In  the  high  vaulted 
f  places  every  sound  echoed.  Mystery. 

majesty,  beauty— a  fitting  setting  for 
I  Beethoven  at  his  grandest. 

It  was  setting,  however,  once  more 
i  that  counted.    The  singers  in  the  gal- 


;auty  mat  appuaicu  „ppj 
■but  Paul  Veronese  quite  gone  to  feed 
over-ripe.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  aU 


e^lnu  '  that        d^adent  beauty  suf 
ficed  the  public  and  also  served  to  make 
the  text's  meaning  clear.    The  smgers 
placed  so  high  in  the  air  and  away 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  with  hangings 


that  counted,    ine  smgeis  m  uic  gai-       the  oacK  oi  uie  ^■^a^^,  V*"",  ■,;:= 
I  lery  over  the  west  door  could  project !      ^bout  them,  could  make  by  lew  oi 
I  their  voices  only  feebly  to  the  eas.  end  1  ^^leir  words  distinguishable, 
i  of  the  nave  and  the  choir:  Beethoven's  vt^vp  too  LUCID 

greatest  moments  .sank,  in  the  Stefans-  NONE  TOO  bui^iu 

dom.  to  a  scurryinj  blur  of  sound.  Bven  1    This  mattered  the  less  in  that  tne 
uuieter    passages,    though    exquisitely  ^-ords.  even  in  the  reading,  are  none , 
sung,  could  not  tell  in  surroundmgs  all  ^^^^  Hoffmansthal    the  , 

;  untSward.    One  cathedral  performance,  y^^^  ^r.  Erskine,  the  professor, 

foi  the  sake  of  the  setting,  could  have  ''^^f  ^'^'^'^l^^dering  what  happened  to  I 
i  been  wise.  They  lost  an  opportumtJ^  g^'ig^  ^f  Troy  after  Troy  fell,  he  made 
I  none  the  less,  the  Viennese,  when  they  Helen  oi  ^    V  ^^^^^    t  the 

!  did  not  sing  the  mass  agam  in  a  fitt  ng  ^°  f  Erskine  made  of  his.  Mene-  1 

hall  to  show  the  world  how  't  J,hould  j^ct^ j^f ought  to  kill  her;  so  much 
I  sound.    For  they  made  it  plain  t^^at  aus  le^t  n       b  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    He  made 
thev  know  the  right  way.  .      L"^^„„tfLt  furthermore,  that  Menelaus 

i    With  concerts  thus  little  or  nothing,  't'„,'^^"^^'f  do  "t  her  charm  remained 
except  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  music  could  not  do  it.  n  ^^,temv-not 
I  in  surroundings  strange  and  exciting  so  potent,  rsui. 


at  their  opera  the  Vienna  poweis  that  noted^Gmnan  critics— seiz^ 

be  should  have  offered  strangers  some  ,  a"  J^^^  the  significance  of  the  numer- 
!  thing  notable.    In  this  field,  too.^fo   ^"^^^  ^^'j^^^l    fhat   were   brewed  and 


quaffed  throughout  the  action_  Mrs. 
jeritza,  indeed,  spent  much  of  her  time 
offering  her  spouse  golden  goblets  oi 
else  flinging  them  roughly  away  if  he 


the  "sake  of  a  splurge,  they  sacrificec 
much.  They  had  "The  Aegyptiar 
Helena"  too  much  on  their  minds. 

A  new  opera  by  Richard  Strauss  is, 
of  course,  a  great  event.    The  Viennese  j  ^'-  -"s^^^^^^  Contents, 
made  the  most  of  it.    Though  the  edge  refused  to  toucn  g^t,emely  wttl, 

of  the  event  was  dulled  by  the  act  that  ,  ^he  must  iiave  a 
the  first  performance  on  any  stage  had  for  every  critic  la  ^^^^^^ 
taken  place  a  fexv  days  before  ni  Ores-  hei  actin„  to  tne  ^^^^^^^  they 

den,  lustre  enough  was  left.  In  Vienna  and  her  1°^  °  ^^^^^  ^j^^^gh. 
Strauss  himself  conducted  the  perform-  could  sca^^^^^  ^^^^^^  1,^^ 

ance,  on  his  birthday,  too^  7^=^^^^'„f  beautv  of  the  saucy  soubrette  type, 
extremely  high  prices-$23  for  two  ".r If  ^^.g'^ classic.  In  movement  she  is 
chestra  stalls-were  not  to  be  had  and  angular.    She  allows  her- 

love  or  even  for  money:  even  P^sons  awkwaid  and  ang^^  ^^^^^ 
who  held  a  promise  in  black  and  ^^ite  heU  Postuies  tnat  _  ^^^^ 

had  to  fight  hard  for  their  rights.   Not  d«s  ^^d  s  j^^gj      i£  ^11  the 

a  tenth  of  the  people,  the  papers  had  finds  her  singing  expressive,  ex- 

it, who  wanted  to  be  on  hand  at  the  worW^finds  he^^^ng^  ^^^t  be.  Those, 
"premiere,"  got  in.  however   who  swear  her  voice  sounds 

FROM  OUTSIDE  IN  well,  they  have  let  their  eyes,  no  doubt 

The   nine-tenths    who    were    disap-   of  ^t,  g^et  the  bettci^^^^^^^^^ 
ipointed  stationed  themselves,  apparent-  vociferous  applause  from  halt 

lly,  on  the  Ring  in  front  of  the  Opera   j^e  house  or  more,  a  pointed  silence 
/to  watch  the  lucky  one-tenth  go  in.   from  the  rest:  quite  as  '^^l^^^l'^P",^"^-! 
spectators  filled  the  windows  across  the  run  rampant  in  Vienna.  Those  vvno  ep 
ftfeefas  though  a  procession  were  go-  1  plauded  Mrs.    e^^^^^  -Sfi^i^lf ^^L^e^ 


nuu  n  lime  and  thought  ioi  ili:  ,  >"o 
of  Vienna's  festival  weeks,  and  thai  the 
authorities  over-estimated  her  power  al 
making  deficiencies  good. 

In  Vienna  mucli  was  hoped  from 
those  festival  weeks.  Interviews  in  the 
papers  hint  that  expectations  were  not 
1  quite  fulfilled.  For  another  year  widet 
advertising,  above  all  in  Ameyica,  is 
recommended. 

1    Very  good.    To  offer,  however,  some- 
1  tiling  worth  while  would  serve  the  pur- 
I  pose  Ijetter.     If  the  promoters  could 
bring  themselves  to  recognize  that  one 
accomplished  singer  is  worth  more  than 
yards  of   painted  canvas  and  velvet 
hangings,  they  could  save  money  enough 
on  settings  to  enable  them  to  engage 
I  fine  singers:  thus  they  could  furnish 
I  strangers  with  many  performances  as 
I  excellent  as  their  "Fidelio." 
i    If  thev  would  let  their  orchestra,  one 
i  of  the  world's  best,  and  their  admirable 
choruses  be  heard  in  suitable  halls  m-  i 
'  stead  of  in  public  squares  and  cathe- 

■  drals,  they  would  please  real  music 
i  lovers  the  more.    Those  music  !o\  ers, 

■  too  might  wisely  be  given  opportunity 
to  hear  the  Viennese  way  with  Viennese 
music  written  today,  Schoenberg's,  say.  i 
or    Webern's.     And,    above    all,  the 
authorities  ought  to  make  it  possibla 

1  for    Americans    definitely    to  secure 
1  tickets  for  all  events  advertised  before  [ 
they  leave  their  country. 

That  eternal  note  of  spectacle. 
1  Vienna,  after  all.  has  no  need  to  force. 
iThe  city  itself,  the  loveliest  of  capitals, 
offers  spectacle  enough.  To  see  it  just 
'as  it  is,  should  suffice  to  attract  any 
1  tourist  who  loves   the  beautiful,  the 

I  gay  infinite  variety.   For  festival  weeks 

I I  pray  let  the  Viennese,  another  ysar, 
' '  offer  music  lovers  music  of  a  quality, 

orchestral,  operatic  and  chor;l,  worihy 
iof  their  high  repute.    This  the  Viennss 
■  can  do  the  instant  they  come  to  recog- 
nize that  the  jewel  it  is  that  count.;, 
not  its  setting. 


^7 


ing  forward.  The  lobby  of  the  Opera 
itself  was  thronged  with  people  there 
to  .see  what  they  could  see. 

It  was  a  shame  they  could  penetrate 
no  farther,  those  folk  who  so  dearly 
love  a  display.     The  spectacle  inside 
was  one  worth  fighting  for.  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  shillings.   The  Vien- 
na Opera,  one  of  the  stateliest  in  the 
world,  formed  a  magnificent  setting  for 
a  company  truly  imposing.  The  men,  by 
request,  appeared  in  full  gala  garb,  with 
their  medals  and  orders  on,  those  who 
possess  them.     Though  profusely  be-  i 
jewelled  and  regally  dres.sed,  the  worn-  , 
en  rarely  let  slip  that  instinct  of  fine 
taste  which  preserves  Viennese,  what- 
ever their  gorgeousness,  from  the  flam- 
boyant.    They   looked,   in  short,  like 
somebodies,  nine-tenths  of  the  men  and  | 
women  present,  as  distinguished  a  body 
as  one  often  comes  to  see. 

Richard  Strauss,  when  he  came  to  the 
conductor's  desk,  for  distinction  held 
his  own  with  the  be.st.    Since  last  he  ; 
appeared  in  America  he  has  grown  old,  ■ 
but  he  is  a  person  whom  years  become,  j 
The   grand   manner   he    has   at  last) 
achieved,   the   real  grand   manner  of 
simplicity  and  poise.    Very  grand  in- 
deed he  looked  while  he  acknowledged 
.  the  cordial  greeting — which  was  not  ■ 
'  quite   so    universally    cordial    as  one 
,  would  have  expected;  not,  above  half 
the  people  stood.    As  soon  as  he  de- 
cently could  he  ended  it;  he  raised  his 
baton  to  begin. 

Till  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  ot 
act  one  he  had  to  play  second  fiddle. 
'  The  "regisseur"  who  had  staged  the 
'  opera.  Dr.  Wallerstein,  for  an  hour  or 
more  held  the  centre  of  attention.  A 
!  regisseur.  stated  he  in  an  interview, 
i  must  base  his  scheme  on  the  principle 
I  that  not  one  word  of  opera  is  under- 
j  stood:  only  by  means  of  his  own  in- 
genious exertions  can  the  public  know 
what  is  going  on.    If  he  had  voiced  his 
opinion  frankly,  probably  he  would  nave 
said  that  not  a  word  matters — to  para- 
I  phrase  the  duchess's  dictum,  take  care 
j  of  the  looks  and  the  sound  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

I    He  made  his  stage  look  very  mag- 
inificent:  a  villa  on  the  .seacoast.  a  gift 
I  from  Nepture  to  his  favorite,  a  she- 
1  magician  of  the  name  Ailhra.  offered 
a  fruitful  field  for  magnificerice.  She 
lay.  the  sorceress,  on  a  couch  placed 
very  high  and  remote,  freely  exposed  to 
■  the  sky  but  protected  from  too  much 
wind  and  weather  by  hangings  of  an 
exquisite  green  that  looked  in  some 
.  lights  blue.    Steps  led  from  her  open 
I  terrace  to  a  plane  below,  where  a  corps 
jof  servant  maids  had  much  to  do.  Be- 
low the  maids,  on  a  third  level,  a  nius- 
I  sel  shell  held  the  place  of  honor,  a  gift 
1  from  Neptune  to  his  lady.    The  mussel 
knew  everything.    When  she  imparted 
I  information — through  a  speakina  tube 


cool  when  Strauss  himself  appeared. 
For  one  or  the  other,  though,  applause 
held  on  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
—applause  acknowledged  by  btrauss 
with  becoming  dignity.  Hers  Mrs.  Jerit- 
za received,  at  first,  with  a  curious  air 
of  anger.  Presently  feeling,  better  she 
turned  kittenish,  to  the  high  delight 
of  her  devotees.  „„„^4. 

Of  Strauss's  music  a  listener  canncc 
write  intelligently  who  knows  it  on.y 
from  a  short  study  of  the  piano  score, 
a  single  full  hearing  and  part  of  an- 
other at  the  general  rehearsal    Mclo-  : 
dious  the  music  is,  but  whether  or  not 
its  melody  is  of  genuine  beauty  and 
power  remains  to  be  proved.    Oi  us  , 
expressiveness  a  listener  can  scaicely 
judge  who  makes  no  claim  to  unaei- 
'  standing  what  the  poet  called  on  the 
I  I  composer  to  express.    The  music  can 
1  boast,  as  might  have  been  expected  of  j 
an  orchestral  sonority  truly  supe  b.  T^.« 
only  pity  is  that  Strauss  should  ha/» 
.   written  so  injudiciously  for  the  voice 
that  no  singers  on  earth  could  maice 
■   their  tones  sound  other  than  forced  ana 
1  i  shrill.    Strauss's  birthday  perf  ormance 
I*    at  Vienna  was  probably  as  good  as  any 
':    performance  is  likely  to  be. 

CAUSE  OF  SUCCESS 
Its  success,  nevertheless,  when  all  19 
said  lay  in  the  composer's  presence  at 
the  desk,  and  in  the  constantly  chang- 
ing bizarre  pictures  on  the  stage.  witU 
fantastic  maid  servants  bustling  about, 
blacks.  Egyptian  soldiers  Afi  caa 
i  princes  out  of  the  desert  houses, 
j  eunuchs,  little  slaves  in  hat  and  feather. 

'^^'to  do  the  composer  honor,  the  opera 
authorities  tendered  him.  a  banquet 
after  the  final  curtam  fell. 
company  was  invited-so  grand  mdeed 


Will  the  contributor  who  signs  himself  , 
"Tanta  us"  send  his  address    o  The 
'  Herald  office  so  that  he  may  hear  some- 
thing  to  his  advantage? 

"HE  NEVER" 

(For  As  tlie  World  Waffs) 

He  never  smoked  at  breakfast,  for  he 

never  smoked  at  all: 
So  he  never  dropped  hot  ashes  on  the 

He  "never    disregarded    signs,  "No 

smoking."  on  the  wall. 
And  he  never  made  match-scratches  on 
the  floor: 


h  i,   ,1,  |.  .       . MF'^e" spotless —wfllttci 
evidence  ot  affection  on  the  part  of  our 
genial  host.  ,  „ 

Each  shaving-mug  bears  the  name  ot 
the  owner  and  a  design  or  picture  ex- 
emplifying his  trade  or  business.  Fami- 
liar names— each  worthy  I  knew  well.  ^ 
There  are  mugs  of  those  who  were  our 
leaders  socially  and  politically,  and  with 
fine  democracy  scattered   in  between 
the  names  of  much  humbler  men.   The  , 
pictures  are  delightful— no  dashuig  au- 
tomobiles or  airplanes.  No,  indeed— the 
horse  and  express-wagon  age  is  here  , 
depicted  in   gilt  and   brilliant  color.  ^ 
There  is  the  mug  of  my  old  milkman- 
he  flourished  in  the  golden  age  and  n - 
tired  the  same  year  that  the  common- 
wealth established  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion   Beside  It  is  emblazoned  the  name 
of  a  gifted  lawyer,  moderator  of  a  gen- 
eration of  town-meetings.  What  mem- 
ories are  recalled!  And  so  it  goes;  there 
are    the    shaving-mugs    of  farmer.s, 
blacksmiths,  druggist,  horse-trader  arid 
the  keeper  of  a  wonderful  (in  188U) 
billiard  saloon.    These  shelves  are  a 
living  directory  of  our  business  men  oi 
a  previous  generation— with  one  excep- 
tion. I  do  not  see  the  name  and  em- 
blem of  our  undertaker. 

And  now  may  I  ask  the  aid  of  oui 
friend    and    counsellor   Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson?   When  did  the  pictured  shav- 
ing-mugs come  into  being?  'Were  they 
ever  a  feature  of  city  shops  or  were 
their  glories  reserved  for  the  patrons  m 
'country  villages?     What  becomes  of 
shaving-mugs— has  any  one  a  collection 
;  of  those  of  our  famous  Americans?  Has 
Mr.  Johnson  at  the  local  shop  in  Clam- 
port  a  gilded  shaving-mug  bearing  his 
name  surmounted  by  crossed  quills  and 
a  ponderous  tome?  I  hope  so,  and  that 
It  may  occupy  its  accustomed  place  for 
many  years  to   come,  a  delight  and 
education  to  yet  un^n^o-"  ^en^era^^^^^ 


Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  shaves  him 
self  ■We  have  seen  him  operating  on 
his  face,  rather  awkwardly,  but  without 
gashing  his  skin,  in  which,  as  in  othtr 
respects,  he  is  unlike  Thomas  Babmgton 
Macaulay.  Hfe  weapon  is  <,.  satety 
razor,  but  from  fear  of  cutting  himself 
he  has  removed  the  guard,  so  that  his 
pazor  is  like  that  of  the  old  year?., 
though  probably  not  of  so  finely  tem- 
pered steel. — Ed. 


H°  never  took  the  nearest  seat  and  let 

the  crowd  squeeze  past: 
He  never  stuck  his  toes  up  through 

He  never'^lSrthe  theatre  the  act  be- 
fore the  last. 

And  trailed  his  overcoat  across  your 
hair : 

1  He  nevei^  told  in  March  of  scores  he'd 
made  at  golf  in  June: 
Or  sniffed  perceptibly  when  you  told 

1  He  ne°ve'r  boasted  shots  and  drives  with 
I       iron,  cleek  or  spoon, 
!  At  tedious  length  describing  faults  and 
cures; 

He  never  got  the  early  news  of  fistic 
And'Sed   it   verbatim,   round  by 

He  never*^ 'talked  enforcement,  or  mob-  | 

law,  or  smuggled  rum. 
While    you    read,    "Amundsen,    lost.  , 

Italia,  found!" 

i  never  ended  statements  with,  "You 
;  know!    YOU  know!    You  kriow!" 

'    or  cUnched  the  matter  with,  ;'Beheve 

He  never'taid,  "And  that's  that,"  for 
1         your  final  overthrow: 

BUtV  raised  exactly^  seven  ^ons^-ho 

'      Some   of   the  "homes  for   the  un- 
married mother  are  obsessed  with  the 


rSi^  -"^""^  f^^^'oi  1  lS:i^;^a.^^  ^reu^rated  prayer  all 
many  not  asked  burnt  sore.    To  com-  1   day  .-Dr.  Elwm  Nash, 
memorate  the  occasion.  Strauss  made  a 


present  of  his  Helena's  manusciipt^ 
bound  in  blue  leather,  to  the  library  of 
U°e  Vienna  opera.    And  so  ended  me 

"'^ifwas  a  genuine  occasion,  one  long 
to  be  remembered.  A  question,  nevei- 
I  theless.  comes  to  mind.  Did  it  cost  the 
nromoters  of  the  festival  weeks  too 
dea^v?  For,  after  all,  not  .many  per- 
sons  'could  possibly  gain  admittance  to 
that  p°emiere.  What.  then,  remained 
for  festival  visitors  who  were  not  ol 
the  elect?    Routine  mostly. 

Not  all  the  operas  enticingly  listed 
I  in    advance    came    to  ,  P"-fo™^^"' 
Strauss's  "Intermezzo"  fell  bV  the  way, 
so  did  "Don  Giovanni."    Not  all  the 
singers    announced    appeared    in  me 
flesh      Certain    operas,   notably  Die 
Gauberfioete,"  were  given  performances 
•extremely  mediocre. 
I    To  lay  the  blame  for  all  these  short- 
comings on  poor  Aegyptian  Hejen  may 
ho  un.iiist.    The  feeling,  none  the  .less, 


day. — Dr.  Elwin  Nash. 

MUGS  FOR  "MUGS" 


had^  my  half  cut  yesterday,  but 
didn't  makTthe  first  page  of  even  ou 
local  paper  and  doubt  if  y°f'°^^ 
gravure  editor  would  accept  my  picture 
either  before,  during  or  aftei  the  opera 
tion.  Such  is  fame.  , 

I  enjoy  my  visits  to  the  local  em 
porium  of  our  tonsorial  artist     I  can 
sit  in  his  chair  and  without  effort  an 
■wer  "Yes"  to  his  continual  chatter  on 
ocal  affairs  while  I  feast  my  ey^s  on 
the  reflection  of  serried  rows  of  shavin» 
mugs  on  the  shelves  at  my  ^fck  Those 
shaving  mugs!    Sometimes,  if  half  tne 
emale'population  of  our  village  hav^ 
anticipated  my  visit  to  the  barber  snop^ 
I  have  time  to  examine  these  fascinaunb 
■emLdeS  of  earUer  days.  Pine  rehcs  they 
are  of  a  former  generation.  Though  tne 
I   owner  may  have  long  since  gone  to  Us 
reward  his  personal  mug  retains  its 


Who  was  the  Chinese  student  that 
described  the  American  University  as 
"an  athletic  association  ^.here  oppoi- 
tunities  for  study  are  provided  for  the 
feeble-bodied"? 

"THE   SQUIRREL.  WITH  ASPIRING 
MIND" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Time:  A  hot,  sultry  day,  causing  an 
inordinate  thirst  to  man  and  beast 

^^Place-  The  double-decked  fountain 
opposite  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  copiously 
spouting  water  into  a  partially  filled 
reservoir  below.  Birds  sating  their 
thirst  from  the  upper  reservoir  but  no 
provision  made  for  small  four-footed 
animals  to  quench  theirs.  *v, , 

A  gray  squirrel  enters  through  the 
fence  surmounting  the  fountain,  arid 
wnh  a  flying  leap  lands  on  the  coping 
ot  the  lower  reservoir.  He  vainly  tric„ 
?o  find  a  place  to  drink  from  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  coping,  runnmg  back 

""a 'crowd  of  idlers  and  weary  workers 
returning  from  a  strenuous  day  in  hot 
offices  and  shops  begins  to  collect^  _ 
watch  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Squirrel,  sceai 
inc  ultimate  downfall. 

Mr  Squirrel  decides  that  he  can  gc 
a  ?^othoW  on  the  roughness  of  cement 
ioining  the  coping  together.  ,    .    .  , 

Denouement-  Mr.  Squirrel  starts  to 
take  a  g"od  drink  when  suddenly  ho 
slips  and  falls  kerplunk  into  that  with 
which  he  would  slake  his  thirst.  General 
mirth  among  onlookers  as  poor  Mi. 
Sou  rrel  hastily  removes  himself  from 
The  water  and  dashes  across  the  grass, 
much  chastened  and  bedraggled. 

Moral-  provide  suitable  drinking  places 
fofour  four-footed  friends  that  give  so 
much  enjoyment  to ^many.      a.  i.u. 

Mrs.  Ei-na  Betz.'Iuing  for  a  separation 
from  her  spouse,  says  he  never  drank 
'  untU  he  visited  Germany  last  Decem- 
ber not  even  on  the  North  GeiTOan 
finer  -  but,  tasting  beer  at  He  mhof.  he 
ked  it  so  much  that  a  visit  planned 
for  five  weeks  was  prolonged  to  three 
months  This  reminds  one  of  the  old 
"ory  of  the  Italian  priest  who  was  sent 
^.;f  tn  find  the  best  vineyard.  Having 
?ound°irhe  stayed^in  the  village  till 

he  died.   

Twelve  o'clock  noon  is  hardly  the] 
time  one  would  expect  a  film  theoir; 
to  be  packed  to  the  doors  with  pat.-- 
patrons  standing  in  several  lines  before 
the  box  office  and  those  in  the  secorn 
stage  of  watching  the  entertamment 
packed  in  back  of  the  seating  spare 
I  eyeing  enviously  the  dim  figures  seatejl 
hPfm-p  them  It  is  still  a  habit  thinl; 
of  a  ful  theatre  at  a  respectable  hou, 
1  ffter  dinner  or  U.ncbonn.  ^even  a  filn 
I'-ieatre.  where 


men:  (lu  i.iu-d  b;,  lln-  do,  u.  oi .  i  ik  i"'' 
who  had  some  tiniP  tn  kill  and  would  n 
Jit  tic  rntlior  sec  the  love  episodes  on  the 
seieen  ilian  try  on  hats,  or,  the  mixed 
populace  who  had  a  train  to  catch  in 
"a  coupla'  lio\as," 

It  was  high  noon,  however,  when 
thte  observer  was  tolerated  by  the  man- 
agement of  a  local  theatre  showing  the 
new  talkinp  films  and  allowed  to  pass 
the  box  office  lines  and  join  the  stand- 
ees in  the  rear  of  the  seating  capacity. 

For  15  minutes  we  stood  there  mod- 
estly, bobbing  in  back  of  a  tall  gentle- 
man who  in  turn  rested  his  weight  on  , 
the  opposite  foot  from  the  one  selected  ! 
by  the  chubby  woman  in  front  of  him. 
We  were  then  overcome  with  evu-iosity 
to  see  if  "the  power  of  the  press"  was  a 
hollow  phrase.  Selecting  our  usher 
carefuUv.  we  hissed  "press-s"  softly  in 
his  ear  so  as  not  to  offend  our  erstwhile 
companions,  and  were  informed  proud- 
ly that  there  wasn't  a  seat  in  the  house. 

"Oh,  I  say,  I  might  put  a  chair  for 
you  in  the  balcony  box,"  so  we  thanked 
him  awfully  and  decided  that  there 
were  certain  advantages  to  a  balcony 
box. 


The  usher  was  friendly.  He  assured 
us  that  "it  had  been  like  this  since 
10:30  this  morning."  He  foimd  us  a 
comfortable  chair  in  the  first  box  with 
a  good  view  of  the  other  boxes  opposite 
and  the  .solid  structure  of  the  building 
before  us.  Again  we  exercised  our  inge- 
nuity and  found  that  several  years'  bal- 
ancing in  the  subway  double-curve  at 
Boylston  street  while  poised  for  flight 
had  .so  trained  us  that  we  could  mock  i 
at  the  law  of  specific  gravity  and  catch  I 
glimpses  of  the  screen  without  great 
discomfort  to  any  but  those  more  for- 
tunate ones  in  front  of  us.  In  this 
■wav  we  saw  enough  of  the  screen  to  be- 
come warmly  enthusiastic  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  talking  film  play.  The 
period  of  declamation  will  soon  pass. 

There  is  something  very  satisfactory 
about  a  large  audience,  especially  when 
they  are  friendly  to  what  is  being  done 
for  their  amusement.  Any  stage  per- 
former will  tell  you  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  audience  contributes ,  more 
than  it  realizes  to  the  success  of  the 
play.  In  the  present  case,  the  celluloid 
should  have  crinkled  happily  as  it  un 


oniccflesT  ^'ut  m's  "^TOma  oe  uniau 
10  certain  contemporaneous  compos- 
ers, ingenious  in  rhythmic  invention, 
nnders  out  of  sparkling  or  haunting 
melodies. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Gil-, 
berfs  scheme  of  absurd  premises 
leading  by  logical  processes  to  absurd 
dramatic  situations  was  caviare  to 
the  general,  nor  was  the  clowning 
introduced  in  "The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance" of  such  a  hilarious  nature  that 
it  served  as  a  .stimulant  to  enjoy- 
ment. Operettas,  as  well  as  plays, 
have  their  day.  The  traditions  of 
original  performances  are  largely 
lost.  Offenbach  and  his  witty  libret- 
tists have  suffered  in  Paris  as  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  have  suffered  in  this 
country  and  even  in  Lofidon.  Still 
there  are  those  who  are  faithful  to 
the  men  who  once  ruled  the  operetta 
stage;  who  delight  in  Gilbert's  quips 
and  logical  unreasonableness,  and 
know  that  Sullivan  was  a  master  of 
his  art.  To  them  Mr.  Ames's  aban- 
donment is  not  only  a  disappoint- 
ment; it  is  inexplicable.  ;       P.  H. 

That  many  of  our  readers  are  inter- 
ested in  the  furnishing  of  churches  is 
shown  by  letters  from  various  districts 
of  New  England  inspired  by  Mr.  James 
D.  D.  Comey's  statement  that  spittoons 
were  in  the  pews  of  a  Congregational 
church  known  to  him  in  his  boyhood. 
Apparently  years  ago  the  proper  fur- 
nishing of  a  pew  included  a  rack  for  the 
hymnbooks.  stools  upholstered  or  plain 
for  the  children  who  stood  during  the 
"long  prayer,"  sometimes  an  arm-rest  at 
each  end  of  the  pew,  and  at  least  one 
spittoon  of  ornate  or  chaste  design. 
Meeting  houses  might  have  easily  admit- 
ted the  last-named  article  of  furniture; 
but  was  a  spittoon  to  be  foimd  in  a 
gothic  structure? 

SPIT  AND  BE  SAVED 

:  As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  compiling  a  history  of  the 
I  Congregational  Church  of  Foxcroft,  Me., 
few  years  ago,  I  found  in  the  records 


worth  mention  n  "  he  early  '80s  | 

.seem  to  have  fln:.i>MM,^n.^^^^^_  I 


-mkled  .happ  ly  as  It  un-  |  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  meeting  house  was  built  in 
v.'ound  m  the  expansive  atmospheie  ot  nulpit  furnishings  included  a 

It  may  even  be  neces-  ^..^hpr  a  tumbler  and  a  snittoon.  The 


its  eager  public.   

sary  to  take  photographs  of  the  stars 
making  a  speech  between  the  reels, 
which  will  be  rather  a  pity,  as  an  actor 
so  careful  of  his  art  as  fo  stay  in  his 
part  and  refrain  from  drinking  in  the 
adulation  of  a  clamoring  public  as  him- 
self, has  always  been  a  thing  to  com- 
ment upon.  But  the  film  seems  to.be 
leaning  heavily  upon  its  respected  con- 
temporary, the  stage,  and  one  can  im 
agine  it  whispering  ecstatically.  "Whith 
er  thou  goest.  I  will  go— thy  people 
shall  be  my  people." 

It  is  too  early  in  the  game  for  the 
judicious  and  wary  to  foretell  how  pop- 
ular and  revolutionary  the  talking  film 


pitcher,  a  tumbler  and  a  spittoon.  The 
pew  of  the  richest  man  in  the  church 
contained  a  spittoon  until  his  death  a 
few  years  ago.  L.  EVANS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Cheering  to  receive  the  new's  from 
Mr.  James  D.  D.  Comey  that  the  old-time 
whaling  masters  of  New  Bedford  in- 
sisted on  spittoons  in  their  pews.  Tha 
intelligence  brings  to  mind  a  story  of 
still  older  times  in  a  Maine  town  where 
a  cuspidor  ornamented  the  pulpit  as 
well,  as  a  concession  to  the  pastor's  liabit 
of  tobacco  chewing.  This  clergyman  of 
a  century  ago,  the  Rev.  Moses  Sweat, 
or  Parson  Sweat  as  generally  known, 

'•te  in 

lOne  place',  could  not  refrain  from  his 


levuiuijuuaij  liic  iciio.ii.&  """or  Parson  Sweat  as  generally  ki 
will  be.  Perhaps  Sydney  Carroll  emu-^j^g  enjoyed  a  36  years'  pastora 
lated  a  giraffe  from  an  upper  box  wheni^j^g  pisice.  could  not  refrain  from  nis 
he  said  that  he  was  looking  forward  '"idevotion  to  the  weed,  even  through 
the  time  when  he  could  see  and  hear  j^eetin"  time.  Ever  and  anon  di'.ring 
his  film  entertainment  in  his  own  li-  ^js  hour's  discourse  he  would  pause, 
brary.  PersonoUy  we  like  the  catching  puttmg  his  finger  firmly  on  the 
,enthu.5ia.sm  of  a  crowd.  C.  M.  D.     nianuscrint  to  mark  the  place  in  his 


Mr.  Ames  and  Operietta 

That  Mr.  'Winthrop  Ames  has  de- 
cided to  abandon  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van because  they  do  not  attract  the 
public  to  a  profitable  extent  is  a  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  to  many: 
a  surprise,  for  it  was  thought  that 
the  revivals  were  pecuniarily  success- 
ful; a  disappointment,  for  it  was 
hoped  that  "The  Gondoliers,"  and 
possibly  "Patience"  ■would  be  added 
to  Mr.  Ames's  list. 

The  operettas  as  produced  by  Mr. ; 
Ames  were  sumptuously  mounted; 
the  chorus  was  an  exceptional  one, 
vocally  and  by  the  spirit  and  grace 
of  its  evolutions;  the  principal  sing- 
ers were  for  the  most  part  adequate. 
Why,  then,  w^as  there  a  lack  of  popu- 
lar support?  Were  there  not  enough 
persons  of  the  older  generation  who 
remembered  joyfully  performances  of 
the  past?  Did  the  whimsical  humor 
of  Gilbert  and  the  melodies  of  Sulli- 
van fall  on  younger  ears  as  old-fash- 
ioned, even  slow  and  dull?  This  cer- 
tainly was  not  true  of  the  music.  Was 
Gilbert  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
interest,  hot  to  say  of  enthusiasm? 

Some  may  say  that  th^  public's 
taste  has  been  corrupted,  debased  by 
the  light  music,  the  jazz  of  musical  I 


manuscript  to  mark  the  place  in  his 
sermon,  would  bend  over  and  expectorate 
copiously  into  the  receptacle  placed  be- 
hind the  reading  desk.  The  parishion-  i 
ers  took  the  proceeding  for  granted. 
Parson  Sweat  ■«'as  a  learned  man  who 
hid  his  light  in  a  small  town.  He  O'wned 
a  polyglot  Bible  containing  eight  ver- 
sions of  the  scriptures,  which  he  could 
translate  in  every  tongue.  It  is  related 
that  the  scholarly  President  Applefcon  of 
Bowdoin  College,  after  visiting  him  and 
hearing  his  polyglot  readings  and  .nter- 
pretations.  remarked,  "I  don't  know  a.ny- 
thing  in  compari.sffia  with  that  man." 

GREGORY  GOWEN. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Spittoons  were  to  be  found  in  some 
northern  New  England  churches  in  the 
'70s,  at  least. 

In  the  later  '60s  the  Mfethodists  in  our 
town  built  a  church,  considerably  finer 
than  most  in  the  district,  and  the  pew- 
holders,  except  where  there  were  no  men 
in  the  family,  installed  spittoons  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  were  generally 
of  a  mottled  brown  (the  spittoons,  not 
the  pew-holders),  and  were  upstanding 
or  squatty  as  taste  dictated.  As  the  care 
of  these  utensils  devolved  upon  their 
■owners  and  as  some  of  the  owners  were 
la  bit  careless,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
llocate  many  of  the  pews  in  the  dark. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  spittoon  in  the 
Ibulpit.  though  the  ministers  were  never 
tobacco-users,  and  it  was  not  disestab- 
lished till  some  finicky  clergyman  put  in 
a  protest. 

Our  church  cannot  have  been  excep- 
tional in  respect  of  furnishings,  for  the 
spittoon  had  a  recognized  standing  in  the 
Protestant  churches  in  the  vicinity;  its 
occasional  predecessor,  the  sawdust  box, 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  for  reasons  not 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  matter  of  spittoon.?  as  in  many 
other  things,  the  churches  have  shown 
themselves    to  be  in  advance  of  the 

'^"A^^frlend  of  mine,  recently  called  to  i 
the  pastorate  of  a  New  England  church,  | 
di.scovcrcd  a  pile  of  antique  crockery  in 
a  dusty  corner  of  the  belfry  tower.  The  , 
janitor  of  the  building  explained  that  , 
they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  pews  , 
but  a  short  while  before,  and  as  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
they  had  stored  them  there.  There 
should  be  a  market  for  these  some- 
where. 

Not  more  than  20  years  ago  I  was  a 
member  of  a  Sunday  school  in  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  Greater  Boston. 
During  the  rehearsal  of  the  Easter  pro- 
gram we  had  access  to  the  pulpit; — a 
sanctuary  of  mysterious  possibilities. 
The  pulpit  was  an  old  wooden  one,  and 
at  one  side,  convenient  to  the  minis- 
ter .  foot,  was  a  pedal.  When  the  pedal 
was  pressed,  a  spittoon  automatically 
slid  out  from  a  hidden  recess,  only  to 
disappear  again  as  the  pressure  was  re-  ' 
,lea.sed. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  wa.s  working 
as  cylinder  pressman  in  a  large  printing 
establishment,  there  were  .  sawdust 
boxes  everywhere.  Now  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  larger  shops,  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  churches, 
banishing  the  boxes  and  keeping  the 
floors  swept  and  garnished,  yet  the  men 
seem  to  be  able  to  work  under  these 
conditions.  J-  D-  K. 

"TIVOH" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  game  was  very  popular  all  over 
the  West  when  I  was  young,  but  it  was 
universally  known  as  "Chinese  billiards." 

L.  R.  ROBINSON. 

MORE  "FOOLISHMENT" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Though  Flanders  fields  may  have  their 
poppies.  Miss  Edith  P.  Flanders.  W.  C. 
T.  U.  official  of  Manchester,  in  this 
once  sovereign  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
will  not  stand  for  pop  containing  1.07 
per  cent,  of  alcoholic  content. 

A  few  days  ago  the  young  people  of 
the  East  Manchester  Tennis  Club 
[thought  they  would  have  a  lawn  party. 
As  part  of  their  provision  for  entertain- 
ment a  supply  of  pretzels  was  acquired 
for  the  raising  of  a  proper  thirst,  and 
several  brewings  of  root  beer  were  put 
in  process  of  manufacture,  according  to 
the  directions  on  the  bottles  of  extracts, 
for  its  slaking.  These  directions  pre- 
iscribe  the  use  of  a  yeast  cake  m  the 
formula,  just  as  one  is  essential  in  a 
'baking  of  well-raised  bread. 
!  All  would  have  been  well  and  in  con- 
iformity  with  the  18th  amendment  and 
the  Volstead  act  if  the  sun  had  not 
come  out  hot  and  accelerated  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  natural  law  of  fer- 
mentation. There  was  no  Joshua,  to 
command  the  sun  to  stand  still,  and 
there  ensued  a  conflict  of  la.ws,  between 
the  law  of  Nature  and  the  VoLstead  act. 
Nature  accomplished  its  hellish  purpose 
despite  the  Volstead  >.act  and  the  ex- 
pressed views  of  both  Republican  can- 
didates for  the  governorship  ot  New 
Hampshu-e.  and  though  the  young  peo- 
ple withdrew  from  sale,  the  one  of  the 
five  brewings  which  had  become  fit  td 
drink,  under  the  frown  of  Miss  Flanders 
and  the  grins  of  the  Manchester  police 
the  sun  did  its  day's  work  as  usual  anc 
rose  the  following  morning  unterrifieit 
and  unjailed. 

The  question  has  not  been  answered 
yet  in  New  Hampshire  as  to  when  the 
natural  fermentation  of  the  cider  in  the 
barrel  down  cellar  makes  a  criminal 
out  of  the  deacon  standing  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  ABG'L  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

THE  EXPERT  GUIDE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Guide,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady  m 
tones  that  were  not  to  be  denied,  "look 
right  over  there  where  I'm  pointing  and 
.tell  me  what  makes  that  funny  streak 
in  the  water?"  The  Yankee  looked  up 
from  his  baiting  with  a  sigh  and  re- 
plied: "That?  Oh,  that's  where  th» 
road  went  across  the  ice  last  winter. 

CEEJAY. 


f 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"Warming  Up" 

^    soi-ceii   fliama   ^t.imn?    Richard  I)!s. 
vi-uteii    bv    Sam    Minz.    directed    br  Fred 
Newmevev'  and  made  with  sound  effects  by 
Parnmoimt,  "ith  the  followui,'  c-asf.. 
licit  Tnll.ver   ?i!",''%H?i^ 

Pnct  .    Jean  -\ll:!Ur 

Mr    T'o-i   Claude  Kmr 

'v  '  Rae   Pbilo  W'-CiUloi: 

rin.vle   Wa.!e  BoteWr 

The  first  picture  with  sound  eff-eets 
but  without  dialogue  is  something  el?e 
that  is  interesting  in  the  collection  of 
entertainment  that  is  now  coming  from 
the  motion  picture  studios.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  the.  noise ,  and 
p:ccitement  of  a  crowd  which  one  nojy 
hears  lends  itself  to  the  dramatic  value 
of  the  current  offering  in  which  Richard^ 
Dix  is  glorified   a-:  a  rookie  baseball 


|)it,cher  v.no  acnieves  memo^b^up 
the  Yankees  and  pitches  the  wlnninu 
game  In  the  world's  .series  the  same 
.season. 

There  are  several  technical  difflcul- 
ties  which  the  producers  have  either 
clo.sed  their  eyes  to  or  blithely  ijncred. 
Baseball  contracts  are  taken  more  ser- 
iou.sly  than  "Warming  Up  "  would  hav» 
one  suppose,  but  in  spite  of  the.se  minor 
libertie.-  taken  in  the  nans  of  dramatic 
license,  the  film  play  i,'^  amusing  ahd 
the  action  on  the  diamond  is  realistic 
enough. 

There  are  calls  from  the  crowd  that 
are  amusing,  expressions  from  the  base- 
ball players  that  burst  from  the-  screen 
like  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  and 
the  radio  broadcaster  in  action  is  used 
to  tell  the  progress  of  the  game. 

That  part  is  thrilling  but  when  the 
love  interest  is  Introduced  oy  the  sing- 
ing of  an  unconnected  song  by  an  un- 
i  seen  person,  something  about  the  dawn 
and  you,  while  the  screen  principles  are 
talking  to  each  other  in  bright  daylight 
in  front  of  a  booth  at  a  fair,  one  might 
suggest  that  realism  ends. 

Richard  Dix  plays  his  part  sincerely 
enough  from  the  time  he  is  introduced 
by  George  Marion.  Jr..  as  coming  froijl 
the  country  with  two  shirts  because  lie 
wanted  to  stay  a  long  time.  He  falls 
in  love  v.'ith  a  young  woman  who  he 
thinks  is  a.  governess  and  she,  to  keep 
up  the  deception,  meets  him  at  the  back 
door  of  her  residence  wringing  out  a 
di.sh  cloth.  Jean  Arthur  as  the  pssudo 
nurseglrl  is  enough  like  dainty  Mar-' 
Brian  to  be  her  twin.  Whether  it  wa.': 
accident  or  intent  to  make  McRae,  th» 
baseball  villian.  look,  as  much  as 
possible,  like  "Babe"  Ruth  was  not  on» 
of  the  pleasing  things  about  the  film; 
i  "Pow-Wow"  is  on  the  stage,  devised 
by  Paul  Oscard.  encouragine  to  the 
feather  industry,  with  good  little  Iiv 
-"ians  dancing  the  blackbottom.  "-^ 
C.  M.  D.  - 

Something  foFl^otning 

The  intCTState   commerce  com- 
mission has  in  contemplation  the 
placing  of  a  curb  upon  the  use  of 
private  cars  by  the  wives,  families 
and  friends  of  railroad  officials. 
This  statement  brings  to  mind  the 
abuse  of  the  "pass"  in  years  gone  by. 
Men,  abundantly  able  to  pay  for  the 
transportation    of    themselves  and 
families,    proud-spirited    in  other 
way,-,  would  abjectly  beg  for  passes 
or  imperiously  demand  them  as  a 
right,  not  as  a  privilege.  They  would 
pose  as  men  of  importance  in  their 
village,  who  might  in  some  way  or 
another  benefit  or  injure  the  railway. 
Having  obtained  the  pass,  if  it  were 
for  a  year,  they  would  ride  to  and  fro 
without  definite  purpose  or  business, 
to -take  all  the  advantage  possible  of 
the  permission;  perhaps  to  show  their 
superiority  over  the  humbler  ticket 
buyers  in  the  car.  Editors  of  country 
jaewspapers  were  importunate  in  their 
-  aemands.  The  only  one  whose  claim 
was  rejected  was  known  to  Artemus 
Ward.    Perhaps  it  was  because  of 
^  his   Inebriated   condition   when  he 
;  cauea  on  tne  railway  otticial  that  his 
.  demr-«id  was  of  no  avail;  but  the  edi- 
tor had  his  revenge  then  and  there 
■  by  saying  that  he  knew  why  he  could 
not  obtain  a  pass:  "Your  road  is  so 
darned  slow,  it  can't  pass  anybody." 
(We  quote  from  memory,  and  are  not 
letter-perfect.) 

In  one  of  the  New  England  states 
the  granting  of  passes  to  its  legisla- 
ors  became  a  public  scandal.  How 
could  they,  how  could  the  acceptin-^^ 
editors,  deal  impartially  with  any  pro- 
ject of  railway  officials  even  if  the 
project  were  against  public  interest? 
Then  there  were  clergymen  who  be- 
lieved that  their  holy  office  called 
for  special  privileges.  If  they  couici 
not  obtain  a  pass,  they  surely  would 
be  taken  for  half  fare. 

The  thought  that  stockholders  in 
the  railways  were  thus  wronged  ne'.'er 
entered  the  greedy  heads,  nor  was  re- 
garded as  abstirdly  altruistic,  by  thos.' 
clamorers  for  passes.  Yet  they,  and 
their  successors  today  are  only  amon";- 
those  who  expect  something  for 
nothing. 


Our  Witch  Doctors 


Dr.  Roland  Williams  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association 
I  said  that  "faith  of  a  large  portion  of 
j  the  intelligent  public  in  witchcraft 
I  is  not  extinct."  It  seems  that  many  -Jf 
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Th^  Cape  Playhouse  at  Dennis  furnishes  good  entertainment  to  its 
subscribers  from  Barnstable  to  Yarmouthport,  from  Provincetown  to  Woods  Ij 
Hole.  The  performances  begin  at  9  P.  M.  The  season  so  far  has  been  suc- 
cessful artistically  and  pecuniarily.  , 
For  the  week  of  July  16  the  play  was  Shaw's  "Candida."   Miss  Peggy 
Wood  took  the  part  of  the  clergyman's  wife.    The  other  parts  were  thus  1 
distributed:    Prosperpine,  Uytendale  Allaire;  Morell,  Minor  Watson;  Mill, 
Leonard  Mudie;  Burgess,  Perry  Ivins;  Marchbanks,  Romney  Brent. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  was  excellent.  Miss  Wood  gave  an  un- 
derstandable portrayal  of  Candida's  character,  not  an  easy  task.  Analysts 
and  psycho-analyists  have  done  Shaw's  heroine  much  harm,  by  askmg 
whether  she  was  really  bored  by  her  self-satisfied  husband;  whether  she 
would  have  run  off  with  the  romantic  Marchbanks  if  he  had  not  been  given 
to  flopping;  or  did  she  merely  indulge  herself  in  a  sort  of  motherly  affection 
for  the  youth,  the  affection  that  is  often  a  disguise  unconsciously  assumed 
for  a  warmer  feeling.  Vain  contentions,  vain  babblings  on  the  part  of  the 
analytical  disputants. 

Miss  Wood  made  it  clear  first  of  all  that  Candida  was  blessed  with  the 
saving  gift  of  humor.  To  her  the  husband  and  the  foolishly  romantic  youth 
were  both  children;  the  husband  the  one  the  more  in  need  of  mothering.  Add 
to  Miss  Wood's  intelligent  conception  of  the  part,  her  pure  and  clear  enunci- 
ation, the  significance  of  her  diction,  her  personal  grace  and  charm. 

Was  it  not  a  mistake  to  dress  her  and  Miss  Allaire  in  the  hideous  cos- 
tumes of  the  assumed  period  of  the  action?  "Candida"  is  not  the  play  of  a 
certain  year  or  even  period.  It  is  as  fresh  and  vital  a  comedy  now  as  it  was 
when  it  was  first  performed. 

Mr.  Watson  had  played  at  this  theatre  earlier  in  the  season  the  leading 
character  in  "The  Barker."  As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morell  he  gave  what  might  be 
called  a  substantial  performance,  occasionally  with  the  voice  and  the  vocal 
stress  of  the  Barker.  Mr.  Brent's  Marchbanks  was  worthy  of  all  praise;  sur- 
prisingly good  when  one  considers  that  Mr.  Brent  has  been  associated  with 
roles  in  which  the  comedy  element  dominated  and  was  pitched  in  a  lower 
key.  Miss  Allaire  as  "Prossy"  resisted  the  temptation  to  fall  into  extrava- 
gance. Her  typist  was  never  the  caricature  of  one,  and  the  "underplaying" 
when  "Prossy"  had  partaken  of  champagne  made  the  scene  the  more  ef- 
fective It  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Ivins,  representing  Burgess  as  a  cockney, 
failed  to  catch  Shaw's  idea  of  the  man.  Mr.  Ivins  played  the  part  as  a  con- 
ventionally "character"  one.  His  performance  was  good  in  its  way— but  was 

it  Shaw's  way?  t  „ 

The  season  at  this  theatre  opened  on  June  25  with  "In  Love  with  Love. 

"The  Bride,"  "The  Barker"  and  "Candida"  followed.  The  play  last  week  was 

"Apple  Sauce."  This  week  it  will  be  "The  Silver  Cord." 

A  sign  of  the  times:  "Special  Chauffeur's  Season  Tickets"  are  on  sale. 

Teachers  of  singing  sometimes  invent  singular  devices  to  impress  pupils. 

Francesco  Berger  of  London,  who  was  94  years  old  last  June,  wrote 
amusingly  about  the  old  time  -Pops,"  eccentric  performers,  etc.,  for  the  Sun- 
day Times.  "  ^        ,  , 

He  told  of  a  man  in  the  later  years  of  the  19th  century  who  announced 
that  the  beauty  of  Italian  voices  arose  from  the  purity  of  Italian  air;  that  \ 
if  this  air  were  brought  to  England,  voices  of  equally  fine  quality  would  be 
found  in  that  country.  He  followed  up  this  monstrous  announcement  by 
constructing  cylinders  about  two  feet  in  length,  made  of  silver  or  metal  that 
looked  like  silver,  professed  to  fill  them  in  Italy  with  local  air,  and  sold 
them  here  at  a  high  price,  in  a  shop  specially  opened  in  Oxford  street.  They 
were  enclosed  in  elegant  cases,  reclining  on  white  satin  paddings,  and  many 
were  the  dupes  who  readily  paid  their  guineas  to  purchase  them.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  at  the  time  was  considered  the  foremost  amateur  tenor  in 
England  invested  in  one,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  any  concert  at  which 
he  was  to  sing.  To  see  him  apply  his  'magic  flute'  to  his  lips  and  inhale  a 
regulation  quantity  of  'Italian'  air,  was  enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh.  Of 
course,  the  tubes  had  never  left  England,  and  when  the  swindle  was  ex- 
posed, the  man  was  prosecuted  and  his  shop  was  sold  up." 


Now  Mr.  Eric  Blom,  a  leading  English  music  critic,  has  written  a  "tragi- 
comedy" about  singers  and  teachers  of  singing.  The  play  is  entitled  "The 
Trouble  Factory." 

"Madame"  Carlotta  Mattison,  a  teacher  of  singing,  was  dismissed  as 
hopeless,  after  three  lessons,  by  the  celebrated  Maestro  Cipriani,  but,  having 
acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  business  and  a  line  of  impressive  talk, 
she  lived  comfortably  by  persuading  young  people  to  take  lessons,  assuring 
•  hem  that  some  day  they'll  be  famous.  Those  that  had  luck  finally  passed 
into  mu,sical  comedy.  One  of  her  pupils,  Irene  Raeburn,  having  studied 
\^'ith  "Madame"  for  a  year,  gave  a  recital  with  moderate  success.  She  took 
it  into  her  head  to  go  to  Milan  that  she  might  study  with  the  great  Cipriani. 
"Madame"  was  annoyed,  but  Irene  left  her.  In  Milan  she  learned  from 
Cipriani  that  "Madame"  was  a  fraud  and  her  (Irene's)  voice  had  been  ruined 
bv  bad  teaching.  In  desperation  she  killed  herself.  "Madame,"  shocked, 
perhaps  repentant,  thought  of  retiring,  but  her  lazy  husband,  livmg  on  her, 
persuaded  her  to  go  on.  The  last  curtain  falls  on  "Madame"  making  an 
appointment  with  another  pupil. 

Aproaos  of  the  play  "The  Great  Necker"  "Ray"  writes:  "The  ancient 
custom  of  'necking'  was  practised  chiefly  by  necromancers,  often  afflicted 
7.ith  necrophobia,  whose  deeds  were  chronicled  by  a  necrologist  after  their 
bodies  had  been  subjected  to  necropsy  and  found  rest  in  a  necropolis." 


Bobbed  hair  and  dancing  eyes  don't  cut 
The  ice  they  did  With  the  film-struck  mutt, 
Though,  of  course,  such  things  don't  do  much  harm 
So  long  as  a  girl  has  lots  of  charm. 

And  then  there's  poise— she  needs  a  lot 

If  she's  going  to  tell  the  world  what's  what  .  .  . 

But  not  too  much,  for  nothing  annoys 

A  "fan"  like  too  much  "avoirdupoise!" 

—London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Handel's  oratorios  in  London  as  heard  by  Wagner  in  1855:  "Every  one  In 
the  audience  holds  a  Handel  piano  score  in  the  same  way  as  one  holds  a 
prayer  book  in  church." 

Yes,  with  us  music  is  too  little  of  an  art  and  too  much  of  a  sport.  We 
think  it  finer  to  do  something  badly  with  the  odds  against  us  than  to  do 
the  same  thing  well  after  proper  training.  A  fiddler  who  murders  Saint- 
Saens  outside  the  Wigmohan  Hall  is  surer  of  a  front-page  paragraph  than 
a  Kochanski  playing  Szymanowskl  inside.  If  a  tenor  wants  the  popular 
press  to  ra-ve  over  him,  let  him  sing  Tristan  without  ever  having  seen  the 
opera,  and,  if  possible,  without  rehearsal.  Let  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  produce 
a  Molaro  opera  at  great  expense  and  alter  years  of  study,  and  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly critical  of  him;  but  let  some  one  put  on  Mozart  in  a  style  that 
has  the  well-meaning  amateur  written  all  over  it,  with  singers  who  cannot 
sing,  actors  who  cannot  act,  and  an  orchestra  that  cannot  play,  and  we  arc 
.delighted— /or  here  we  recognize  the  sporting  spirit  that  has  made  England 
great,  the  spirit  that  makes  the  spectators  at  a  boxing  contest  chuck  cop- 
pers into  the  ring  for  a  game  loser.  It  is  all  very  admirable  in  its  way,  this 
regarding  music  as  a  game  rather  than  a  serious  business;  but  it  is  perhaps 
)',ardly  the  way  to  make  the  greatest  imaginable  success  of  it  as  an  art.— 
7j-r)est  Newman. 

From  Ashley  Dukes's  new  book,  "The  World  to  Play  With": 

Director—   ...   the  dramatists  of  the  future  will  be  more  and  more 
iheatre  men  and  less  and  less  men  with  messaj(es.  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Playwright — You  speak  with  a  good  deal  ii  authority.   Perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter ask  you— what  is  to  be  the  standing  of  the  director  in  your  new  theatre? 

Director — The  director  will  be  what  he  has  always  been— the  unseen  player 
Jn  the  theatrical  performance.  He  will  exercise  absolute  control  in  the  playhouse 
He  will  begin  by  choosing  his  own  play,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
theatrical  manager's  business.  ,      ,     ,  , 

Playwright — I  see  that  I  must  now  be  careful  to  treat  you  with  re.spect. 

Director — Next  he  will  choose  the  cast,  which  means  the  entire  cast,  from  \ 
the  leading  lady  to  the  butler;  and  hts  decision  will  be  final. 

Playwright— That  is  certainly  a  complete  revolution  in  theatrical  practice. 

Director— He  will  be  responsible  for  the  entire  mounting  of  the  play,  whether 
or  no  a  designer  be  employed. 

Playwright— Very  good:  then  the  designer  will  be  kept  in  his  place. 

Director — He  will  expect  the  same  co-operation  from  his  author  as  from 
hi£  other  partners  in  the  iheatre  1  P.  H.  . 

mothers,   sisters   and   aunts,  living 
otherwise  soberly,  highly  respected 
in  the  community.  He  cannot  truly 
say  that  this  is  a  grossly  material  age,  , 
deaf    and    blind    to    spiritual   im-  / 
pressions. 


SPECIFICATION 

(A  film  actress  must  have  refinement,  charm  and  poise,  says  Mr.  Jesse 
Lasky.) 

The  girl  who  wishes  to  make  her  mark 
In  Movieland  may  be  blonde  or  dark; 
Whatever  she  is  she  must  be  resigned. 
But  it  helps  a  heap  if  a  girl's  refined. 


his  clients  still  use  goose  grease  for 
"wheezing  chests."  If  rubbing  this 
grease  on  children's  chests  is  witch- 
craft, then  many  New  England 
mothers  in  the  sixties  were  witches, 
and  those  in  our  little  village  flew  to 
the  Sabbat  on  Mt.  Tom,  fearless  of! 
rattlesnakes  in  their  zeal  to  do  ho- 
mage to  the  Black  Man. 

If  a  child  had  taken  cold  and 
wheezed  and  snuffled  and  coughed 
in  our  village,  his  chest,  nose  and 
throat  were  rubbed  with  goose  grease, 
his  feet  with  bear's  grease,  and  a 
piece  of  red  flannel  soaked  in  cam- 
phor was  tied  about  his  neck.  If  that 
was  witchcraft,  if  these  remedies  are 
still  administered  in  England  by 
mothers  whose  names  are  fh  Satan's 
black  book,  let  Dr.  Williams  make 
the  most  of  it. 

He  is  described  as  "the  well-known 
Harley  street  physician."  "Well- 
known."  What  man  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  today  is  not  "well- 
known"?  Is  there  any  one  that  does 
not  belong  to  an  "exclusive"  club? 
These  words,  overworked,  are  to  be 
classed  with  "browse,"  "intrigue," 
"gesture,"  "vision."  A  man  does  not 
look  at  books  in  a  shop,  he  browses; 
finding  perhaps  an  author  who, 
though  having  vision  and  making  a 
fine  gesture,  intrigues  him.  But  to 
go  back  to  Dr.  Williams. 

Other  instances  of  witchcraft  be- 
lieved in  by  his  intelligent  clients  is 
the  use  of  spiders'  webs  for  cuts  and 
salt  bacon  for  boils.  These  remedies 
were  not  unknown  in  New  England. 
The  physician  was  not  reported  as 
saying  anything  about  the  removal 
of  warts.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
his  patients  steal  a  bit  of  beef,  rub 
it  on  the  warts,  and  then  bury  it  at' 
the  cross-roads.  There  is  the  con- 
juration with  string,  also  the  appli- 
cation of  milkweed,  the  washing  of 
the  afflicted  hands  in  moonrays  col- 
lected in  a  silver  basin.  No  doubt 
Dr.  WiUiams  would  say  that  these 
-,fmedies  were  warmly  recommended 
w'itches    taking    the    form  of 


It  is  not  likely  that' the  older  genera 
tion    of  theatregoers    in  Boston  wiH 
be  permitted  to  see  Ben  Jonsons  Vol- 
pone,"  even  in  Stefan  Zweig's  version. 
The  Repertory  Theatre  brought  out 
Congreve's  "Way  of  the  World"  m  an 
unnecessarily  chastened  form  and  Par- 
quhar's  "The  Beaux's  Stratagem  is 
announced  for  performance  by  Mr  Je-^ 
ett's  players.    If  they  were  tempted  to 
1  produce  "Volpone."  the  awful  vision  of 
I  censorship  would  no  doubt  rise  through 
la  trap-door  at  the  first  rehearsal. 
But  If  Bostonians  have  not  see.-  Vol- 
pone" in  New  York;    if  the  Theatre 
laui  d  will  not  play  it  here,  the  play 
I        ot  iM<;i  be  read  in  the  charming 

rir.f.'r.r.'A  £,r.?.'s™.- 

fox;  Mosca,  the  ga^^y-^e'^piaycd  as  a 
et  cetera  .  •  •  j^^jy  quickly,  car- 
commedia  del  arte  Ugn  y^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

icatuxed  rather  than  j^^ntis- 
con  brio    .J^e  cover  i  ^^^^^ 

~ 

jonson  in  this  version  and  would  ex 
Irlaim  "O  rare  Ben  Jonson  with  a 
douWe  meaning.  It  is  not  necessary 
Tgo  so  far  as  the  late  Wilham  Archev 
who  recognizing  the  poetic  genius  of 
the  plavwrights  roughly  classed  as 
E^Lbethan,  denied  them  true  dramatic 
S  ce  and  skill  in  construction,  save  m 
the  case  of  Shakespeare;  but  only  'spe- 

lull  Performanf,^,J\he  sub-plot  with 
Zweig  has  ommed  the  su  ^^^^^i 
Sir  Patrick  Wouldbe  ana  Eunuoh, 

characters  as  t"?  "^  ^^g'  ^een  thrown  I 
the  Hermaphrodite  have  d  ^ 

.Srf^usSo^e"l^n5^>=-rparcd, 


this  wa-s  done  In  Ujncion  i-vin  in  the 
early  years  of  the  play's  popularity.  (The 
com'odv  was  long  popular.  Even  Mr. 
Pepvs,  a  playgoer  not  easily  pleased,  not 
Impressed  by  the  name  of  Shakespeare 
bO  lliat  he  could  not  discriminate,  pro- 
nounced "Volpone"— he  spelled  the 
nam(?"Vulpone"— a  most  excellent  play, 
tho  best  he  ever  saw.) 


] 


A  "loveless"  comedy?  In  "Volpone" 
all  the  characters  except,  perhaps,  poo; 
Colomba,   the  wife  of  cbrvino,  whi 
would  act  as  Sir  Pandarus  to  Volpone, 
are  obsessed  with  a  raging  lust  for , 
gold.  The  plot  is  probably  known  to 
all  our  readers:  How  Volpone,  a  rich 
Levantine  in  Venice,  feigns  a  sickness 
unto  death  so  that  a  contemptible, 
sordid  crowd  brings  costly  gifts,  money 
to  his  bed,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  by 
his  last  will  and  testament;  how  he 
with  the  aid  of  his  jackal  knavish 
Mosca  baffles  and  mocks  them;  how 
Volpone  himself  is  robbed  at  the  last 
by  Mosca,  to  whom  the  Pox  in  his 
cunning  had  bequeathed  all  his  prop- 
erty merely  as  a  matter  of  form.  As 
Volpone  rages  before  he  is  turned  out, 
Mosca  mocks  him:  "Who  are  you  any- 
way' You  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  deceased  Volpone,  that  evil  joker 
and  fox  who  nipped  his  tail  in  his  own 
trap "  Throwing  open  doors  and  win- 
dows, for  the  room  "still  smells  of 
fear,  it's  close  with  grasping,  greed  and 
malicious  words."  Mosca  calls  for  guests. 
They  will  be  merry,  feasting  and  drmk- 
ing  laughing  at  every  one  who's  mad 
and  "most  at  him  who's  mad  about 
money."   

We  have  not  read  Zweig's  German. 
The  translation  is  lively,  sturdy  Eng- 
lish, with  words  and  phrases  not  for  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  prigs  and  prudes;  a 
translation  suggesting  by  its  fleetness 
of  speech  the  necessity  of  corresponding 
quickness  in  action  on  the  stage.  Here 
is  a  comedy  that  can  be  read  many 
times  with  pleasure. 

One  misses  the  names  of  the  come- 
dians who  took  part  in  the  Theatre 
Guild's  production.  We  are  far  from 
books  of  record.  It  is  our  impression 
i^-if-  Dudley  Digges  played  Volpone; 
Alfred  Luutr  Mosca,  in  this  terrible 
satire  on  covetousness,  greed,  licen- 
tiousness, and  injustice. 

Another  book  published  by  the  Viking 
Press,  one  that  should  interest  the  gen- 
eral reader  as  well  as  those  passion- 
ately or  patronizingly  devoted  to  music, 
is  a  translation  of  Debussy's  "Monsieur 
Croche.  Anti-Dilettante,"  a  collection  of 
criticisms  contributed  to  the  Parisian 
press.  The  translator's  name  is  not 
given.  The  explanatory  notes — which 
are  not  in  the  Frenjh  edition— are  un- 
necessary, at  times  amusing  in  their 
childish  simplicity. 

Debussy  has  been  reproached  for  cer- 
tain opinions  expressed  in  this  readable 
volume;  for  his  "cramped-mindedness." 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  accused  him  of 
being  a  dilettante  of  the  worst  kind. 
"He  has  no  method,  no  wide  or  deep 
background  of  musical  knowledge;  criti- 
cism, for  him,  means  simply  the  expres- 
sion of  his  personal  reactions  to  the 
works  he  hears,  which  is  dilettantism 
pure  and  simple." 

That's  precisely  the  reason  why  we 
find  this  book  delightful,  even  when  his 
opinion  on  this  or  that  work  is  surpris- 
ing, even  malicious  in  prejudice.  Was 
it  not  Baudelaire  who  said  that  the  ideal 
critic  must  be  a  partisan?  It  is  some- 
thing to  learn  what  Debussy  thought  of 
Strauss,  Gluck,  Gounod  and  others; 
what  he  thought  about  art  in  general. 
One  does  not  hold  Berlioz  as  a  critic  in 
less  esteem  because  he  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  fugues  of  Bach;  Chorley  was 
a  critic  of  indisputable  parts  even  if  he 
could  find  nothing  in  Schumann's  music. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  of 
Debussy's  critical  essays  are  not  in  this 
volume;  it  is  also  possible  that  in  his 
later  years  he  might  have  revised,  even 
changed,  his  opinion  in  some  instances. 

The  national  as  well  as  the  personal 
equation  inevitably  entered  into  the  ex- 
pression of  his  views.  This  does  not 
make  "them  the  less  entertaining,  the 
less  valuable.  It  was  natural  for  him 
to  think  that  Gluck  had  exerted  a  bad 
influence  on  French  music;  that  Wag- 
ner had  done  the  same  by  persuading 
French  composers  of  moderate  or  little 
ability  to  strut  in  the  mighty  Wagnerian 
manner.  So  there  are  English  critics 
who  deplore  the  arrival  and  sojourn 
of  Handel  in  London  as  checking  the 
development  of  English  music. 

Is  it  true,  as  some  would  have  it, 
that  "except  in  the  rarest  of  instances, 
the  worst  possible  critic  of  music  is  a 
composer";  that  on  account  of  his 
musical  nature,  his  method  of  wors,  he 


unable'  id  unael'STana"ine  icnrperu- 
n.int  and  mu.sical  workmanship  of 
others'?  There  are  striking  in.stances  of 
one  compohor's  narrowness  in  viewing 
the  compositions  of  another;  yet  these 
■  narrow-minded"  wen  m  critics  may 
write  nobly  of  art  i-i  r;:neral  and  by 
their  occasional,  even  frequent  exhibi- 
tion of  prejudice,  instruct  and  stimu- 
late the  reader,  besides  satisfying  the 
natural  curiosity  concerning  one  great 
man's  opinion  of  ft  eo-mate  in  me 
I  musical  vineyard. 

(For  As  the  World  Wass) 
Babs  Ruth 

'S  no  youth; 
Clarence  De  Mar 

Might  be  a  grandpapa; 
Tv  Cobb  ... 

"is  still  very  much  on  the  job, 
Susan  Lenglen  »  „„ff;r,-T 

(Sh!)— might  be  said  to  be  getting 

What"'do  you  mean,  youth  will  be 

served?  ■  . 

Just  that  I'm  forty,  I'll  not  be  un- 
nerved. 

Maybe  some  cute  little  digger 
Will  still  call  me  "Sweet  grandpapa, 
Though  there's  so  much  to  my  flggFr 
That  most  of  them  laugh  thus;  "Ha- 
ha!" 

Still  I  don't  sigh; 
Babe  Ruth 

'S  no  youth. 
Neither  am  I. 
Then  v/hy 
Should  I  cry, 

Or  my  youth's  obsolescence  defy? 
For  the  chairs  at  the  club  are  lux- 
urious 

And  the  world  is  still  fair  to  the  eye 
F.  F.  H. 


Gertrude  Swig,  proprietor  of  a  soft 
drink  parlor  in  South  Milwaukee,  is 
Cow  a  member  of  the  annex  to  oui-  hall 
Jof  fame.'  Mr.  E.  H.  Goodpasture,  a 
farmer  of  Owingsville,  Ky.,  has  been 
proposed  for  mem.bership  by  Helen  Mae. 


WITH  AN  INDEX 

Publishers  are  capricious  in  the  mat- 
ter of  indexes.  Books  that  imperatively 
demand  them  are  often  without  them; 
or  when  they  are  provided,  are  inade- 
quate. On  the  other  hand,  an  old  edi- 
tion of  ■Richardson's  "Sir  Charles 
Grandison"  is  indexed  in  so  full  a 
manner  that  there  is  practically  a  con- 
densation of  the  novel.  The  Everyman's 
Library  edition  of  Hakluyt's  "Voyages" 
has  an  index  of  over  30  pages,  but  one 
dealing  chiefly  with  persons  and  places. 
The  library  illustrated  edition  of  Hak- 
luyt,  issued  by  the  same  pubhshers,  is 
without  the  index. 

Birbeck  Hill  was  accused  of  making 
too  full  an  index  for  his  Boswell's  John- 
son This  index  fills  a  large  octavo 
volume,  but  it  is  not  only  indispensa- 
ble to  'one  who  wishes  to  refresh  his 
memory  of  the  doctor's  bow-wow  say- 
ings and  of  the  mass  of  information  in 
Hill's  notes,  it  is  good  reading  in  it- 
self Would  that  Marcel  Proust's  great 
novel  might  be  indexed!  We  believe 
that  a  dictionary  of  the  characters  is 
now  in  the  press.  Dickens  and  Balzac, 
not  to  mention  one  or  two  others,  have 
thus  been  honored  for  the  convenience 
of  readers. 

Conscious  or  unconscious  humor  char- 
acterizes the  labor  of  some  index 
makers  There  is  the  familiar  instance : 
"Bent.  Chief  Justice,  his  great  mind.' 
Turning  to  the  indicated  page  one  finds 
that  the  judge  had  a  great  mind  to 
commit  some  one. 

It  is  said  that  the  index  of  an  early 
edition   of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  contained: 
Art 

Art  Squares. 
Art  teaching 
"Art  thou  languid." 
Another  example: 
Lead  poisoning 
"    Kindly  Light. 
And  Harry  Graham  not^d: 
"Polish,  floor 
Jew. 

In  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart's  "The  Ori- 
gin of  Human  Reason,"  is  a  story  of  a 
talkative  cockatoo.   The  index  points  to 
the  story  as  follows: 
Absurd  tale  about  a  cockatoo. 
Anecdote,  absurd  one  about  a  cockatoo. 
Bathos  and  a  cockatoo. 
Cockatoo,  absurd  tale  concerning  one. 
'iConversation  held  with  a  cockatoo. 
{-Discourse  held  with  a  cockatoo. 
I  Incredibly  absura  tale  of  a  cockatoo. 
Invalid  cockatoo,  absurd  tale  about. 
Mr.  Romanes  and  a  tale  about  a  cock- 
atoo. 

Preposterous  tale  about  a  cockatoo. 
Questions  answered  by  a  cockatoo. 
Rational  cockatoo,  as  asserted. 
Romanes,  Mr.,  and  tale  about  a  cock- 
atoo. 

Tale  about  rational  cockatoo,  as  as- 
serted. 


Very  absurd  tale  about  a  cockatoo. 
Wonderfully  foolish,  tale  about  a  cock- 
atoo. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  latest  book 
contains  a  sentence,  not  a  long  one,  in- 
dexed under:  Officer,  Private,  Sergeant, 
Valet,  Lieutenant,  Major,  Colonel,  Brig- 
adier, Tailor,  Bootmaker,  Solicitor,  Golf- 
ing Hotel  Manager.  We  have  not  read 
this  book  of  Mr.  Shaw's.  For  the  note 
about  the  index  we  are  indebted  to  a 
foreign  correspondent. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  «aw  this  electric  sign  in  the  window 
of  a  garage.  "Rent  a  car  and  drive  it 
yourself."  Inside  the  garage  I  could  sec 
a  big  gray  hearse.  SIS. 

WILL  SOMEBODY  ANSWER? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ellen  Terry  was  in  Boston  in  March, 
1902.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  John  Fiske 
of  Cambridge  she  wrote,  "I  had  hoped 
and  hoped  to  come  over  to  Cambridge 
to  see  you,  but  now  I  know  there  is  no 
possibility  of  being  able  to  do  so,  as  I 
find  I  have  to  attend  to  rehearsals  next 
week  and  to  throw  over  some  engage- 
ments in  consequence." 

This  was  before  my  time  as  a  Boston 
theatre  lover.  In  what  plays  did  Ellen 
Terry  play  in  Boston  during  her  1902 
visit?  Did  she  visit  Boston  after  her 
performance  of  "Captain  Brassbound's 
Conversion"  in  1907?  E.  J. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Being  the  "shortest  handed"  short- 
hand writer  in  our  office,  I  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  letter  from  the  New 
Boss.  In  the  midst  of  the  letter  he  says: 
"Do  you  retire  a  loan?"  Being  only  a 
modest  and  meek  stenographer.  I  re- 
plied very  sternly,  "No,  I  sleep  with 
mamma."  • 

I  am  an  Al  stenographer  and  typist, 
five  feet  two  inches,  blonde,  and  speak 
fluently.  I  would  like  a  position  at  onct;. 

Al  STENO. 

It  was  Richard  Grant  White  who  in 
his  horror  of  genteel  phrases  spoke  of 
women  going  through  that  "mysterious 
operation  known  as  'retiring.'  "  The  old 
nursery  rhyme  was  probably  changed  by 
the  genteel: 

"  'To  retire,  to  retire,'  says  Sleepy  Head." 

(ED.) 


SCREEN  ROMANCE 

<For  As  llie  World  Wasrs) 

She  found  her  perfect  lover  in  the 
movies 

And  like  a  moth  she  sought  the  silver 

(And  who  is  there  to  say  what  true  love 
is?) 

I  saw  her  one  night,  lovely  and  serene. 
Mounting  a  street  car  near  the  theatre 
Where  she  had  swirled  a  moment  with 
the  one 

Who  though  he  didn't  love,  he  didn  t 
hate  her. 

And  then  the  street  car  moved,  and  she 
was  gone. 

Strange  girl.  Perhaps,  but  wiser  than 

we  thought. 
Her  face  was  such  that  bent  no  lover  s 
eye. 

She  made  herself  content  that  she  had 
caught 

The  shadow  of  a  man  as  he  rede  by 
Upon  the  shadow  of  a  horse  within  a 
land 

That  was  more  real  to  her  than  rock 
or  sand.  „ 
MARSHALL  SCHACHT. 


1    As  we  expect  to    see  Mr.  Herkimei 
1  Johnson  tomorrow  in  the  course  of  oui 
month's  wanderings,  we  shall  take  with 
I  us  a  few  books  to  leave  with  him  that 
he  may  find  additional  material  for  his 
1  colossal   work.     No   detective  stones, 
I  though  he  is  passionately  fond  of  them 
land  boasts  of  solving  the  mystery  and 
naming  the  murderers  before  the  fifth 
[crptef-  is  reached..  (It^s  a  poor  s  ory  in 
which  some  one  is  not  killed  in  the 
half-dozen  first  pages.)  „„„ 
Three  of  the  books  we  have  chosen 
ifor  Mr  Johnson  are  of  the  class  known 
a,s   "improving":   "Hamilton  on  Pnn- 
ciDles  "  " Jeffersonian  Principles,  both 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  James 
Truslow  Adams;  "The  Pacific,  a  Foie- 
rast"  bv  Lt.-Col.  P.  T.  Etherton  and 
H  Hessell  Tiltman  (with  illustrations). 
The  remaining  volume  is  a  novel,  War 
'Among  Ladies,"  by  Eleanor  Scott.  These 
,four   books   are   PU^hshed   by  Little 
Brown  and  Company.    Probably  thej 
have  already  been  reviewed  in  The  Hei- 
ald,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  ,j 
ievf  words  about  them. 

1  Some  may  think  from  the  title  th.'it  ' 
Miss  Scott's  novel  is  a  sparklmg  comedy  , 
of  London  or  English  provincial  hxC.  i 
iThey  mav  think  of  Scribe's  "Bataille  de 
iDames"  or  some  Viennese  operetta.  Thus 
they  will  err.  "War  Among  Ladies  is 
a  singularly  grim,  relentless  tale— it 
might  be  called  a  cruel  story,  of  in-j 
trigues,    plots    and    counter-plots  oij 


for  girls.  This  school  is  running  dow: 
hill  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  '  i 
the  weak  and  amiable  mlstr&ss  and  Ih' 
inability  of  some  of  the  teachers  :< 
adapt  themselves  to  the  more  modei  i 
methods  of  instruction.  Fearing  thai 
they  will  all  be  turned  adrift  by  tin 
higher  powers,  these  teachers  put  tlv 
blame  on  poor  Miss  Cullen,  who  blunders 
on,  hoping  by  retaining  her  position  for 
four  more  years  to  receive  the  pension 
that  will  then  be  due  her.  Her  as.so- 
ciates,  fearing  their  own  dismissal,  try 
by  malicious  reports  and  contemptible 
trickery  to  force  her  out.  The  motto 
of  the  novel  might  be  Thackeray's  bitter 
saying:  "There  are  some  meannesses 
which  arc  too  mean  even  for  man — 
woman,  lovely  woman  alone,  can  ven- 
ture to  commit  them." 

At  last  Miss  Cullcn  throws  a  bomb- 
shell as  she  thinks,  but  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  boomerang.  Foolish  woman,  to  put 
her  trast  in  the  apparently  friendly  in- 
spector and  in  her  own  sour  sister. 
The  attractive  Viola  is  th^  only  teacher 
that  befriends  Miss  Cullen,  befriends  her 
to  her  own  cost. 

The  interest  of  the  story  is  not  only 
in  the  plots  of  the  teachej-s;  there  are 
the  pupils  differing  in  character;  there 
is  Viola's  love  afl'air  that  provoked  un- 
warranted scandal;  there  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  cliques  and  groups 
among  teachers  and  pupils,  satirical  de- 
scriptions, pitiless  descriptions,  with  now 
and  then  a  relieving  touch  of  humor. 

One  might  reasonably  ask  if  there  is 
any  foundation  in  the  English  school 
system  for  Miss  Scott's  attack.  It  might 
also  be  asked  without  impertinence 
whether  as  teacher  or  as  pupil  she  can 
say,  (changing  a  line  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's) :  "I  am  the  woman;  I  suffered; 
I  was  there." 

We  have  all  heard  the  statement  sung 
to  the  effect  that  every  Englishman  is 
born  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative.  May 
it  also  be  said  that  every  native  Amer- 
ican is  born  a  Jeffersonian  or  a  Hamil- 
tonian.  Mr.  Adams  has  chosen  passages 
from  the  writings  of  the  two  great  men 
to  illustrate  Hamilton's  political  phil- 
osophy and  Jefferson's  "general  thoughts 
or  politics,  government,  religion,  edu- 
cation and  the  art  of  living,"  in  their 
lown  words.  He  has  also  supplied  in- 
troductions by  way  of  a  summary  of 
the  respective  views,  a  judicial  sum- 
'  mary,  not  that  of  a  partisan. 

Of  the  two  volumes  the  one  about 
Jefferson  is  the  one  to  interest  the 
reader  who,  like  the  man  in  "Middle- 
march,"  is  of  "miscellaneous  opinions 
and  uncertain  vote";  for  Jefferson  was 
the  one  of  the  more  diversified  interests, 
.the  one  nearer  to  us  by  the  warmth  of 
I  Ills  feelings,  his  belief  in  the  people. 
Ke  was,  as  Mr.  Adams  reminds  us,  a 
broadly  cultivated  man,  interested  in 
all  the  scientific  thought  of  the  day, 
deeply  read   in  the  classics  and  m 
French  and  English  literature,  a  musi- 
cian, an  unusually  good  architect,  a 
man  of  a  profoundly  rehgious  nature, 
though  there  are  som.e  so  ignorant  today 
as  to  insist  that  he  was  an  atheist. 
Never  was  an  American  statesman  more 
outrageously,   unjustly    abused    during  I 
his  public  and  private  life;  never  did  ] 
one  preserve  a  more  dignified  silence  | 
when  attacked.   As  Mr.  Herkimer  John-  ( 
son  sympathizes,  as  he  has  often  as-  i 
sured  us,  with  Jefferson's  opinions  and 
philosophy,  though  we  doubt  whether 
he  could  state  them  clearly,  this  Uttle 
book  should  be  a  close  companion.  Mr. 
Johnson,  being  a  man  of  democratic 
views  and  life,  believing  m  state  rights 
—which  have  now  nearly  disappeared— 
disliking  Hamilton's  preference  for  a 
central  and  quasi-monarchical  govern- 
ment,'is  no  doubt  unjust  to  Hamilton 
and  could  not  enjoy  the  romantic  play 
in  which  Mr.  George  Arliss  portrayed 
Ivm  as  the  one  great  and  good  states- 
man of  his  day  and  generation.  "Hamil- 
tonian    Principles"    may    soften  Mr. 
Johnson's  prejudice,  but  will  not,  frorn 
what  little  we  know  of  him,  convert 
him. 


Having  read  "The  Pacific:  A  Fore- 
cast," our  friend  and  too  infrequent  con- 
tributor, will  be  able  to  talk  learnedly 
at  Nickerson's  store,  while  the  mail  JS 
being  distributed,  of  Japan  and  China,  , 
their  resources;  of  soviet  plots;  of  Bru-  ■ 
ish  French  and  American  interests  m 
the  Pacific,  an  ocean  that  some  fear  i 
will  in  the  future  be  ironically  so-  | 
named;  of  the  naval  base  at  Smgapore;  i 
of  the  fate  of  the  Philippines,  Guam  and 
Hawaii  it  Japan  declares  war  against  i 
the  United  States.   One  may  find  repe-  \ 
titions  in  the  volume,  but  the  reitera- 
tion of  statements  may  give  them  seem- 
ingly greater  authority.  Lt.-Col.  Ether- 
ton  is  certainly  well  acquainted  with 
eastern  problems,  having  been  a  consul- 
general  in  Chinese  Turkestan  and  an  as- 
sistant judge  of  H.  M.  supreme  court 
ifor  China.   The  motto  on  the  title-page 
is  Napoleon's  saying  that  the  Far  East 
I  will  decide  Europe's  destiny.    How  will 
it  deal  with  the  United  States.  Austraha 
[and   French    possessions?     The  great 
enigma  is;  "Whether  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  as  the  new 
world  centre  will  come  without,  or  only 
after,  an  armed  conflict  in  that  ocean." 
The  real  conflict  has  been  one  of  ideas: 
European  standards  vs.  Asiatic  tradi- 
tions,   prejudices,    customs.  SuoDose 
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Japan  snouiu  ou  n.  u  aicn-  oytne  Umted 
States  in  war.  Japan's  destiny  would 
not  be  altered:  she  would  head  any 
Asiatic  combination:  the  American 
weapon  will  be  an  economic  one.  Clash- 
ing interests  may  bring  on  danger  to 
the  world.  The  present  volume,  written 
soberly,  not  in  the  spirit  of  jingoi.sm, 
full  of  economic  and  racial  information, 
is  justly  called  a  forewarning. 

It  is  said  that  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Thornton  Wilder  in  writing  his  novel 
"The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,"  to  be 
laboriously  accurate  in  matters  of  loca- 
tion and  history  has  excited  disan- 
proval,  if  not  indignation,  in  Lima.  Do 
the  people  of  Peru  insist  that  there  was 
no  Perichole? 

Do  they  hold  Offenbach  and  his  libret- 
tists in  abomination  on  account  of  th" 
delightful  operetta  bearing  her  name? 
Ls  Prosper  Merimee's  name  unmention- 
able by  reason  of  the  plea-=ingly  cynical 
story  on  which  an  Englishman's  opera 
was  recently  based? 

We  remember  an  exciting  film  play 
in  which  Incas  worshipped  in  a  Califor- 
nian  temple,  with  a  tiger  ready  to 
pounce  upon  any  inqui.=itivc  reporter. 
Was  this  play  ever  shown  in  Lima? 

But  stay!  Perhaps  this  report  of 
Peruvian  disapproval  is  only  the  inven- 
Unn  of  a  publisher's  ingenious  press- 

MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
"Roadhouse" 

K  screen  drama  -wntten  by  rhilip  Hurn, 
'■■ectpd   bv   Rifharrt   Rosson   anrt   made  by 
I  lift  Fox  Film  Company  with  the  lollowine' 

I  '-  ast : 

Henry  Grayson  Lionel  Barrymore 

Larry   Grayson   Warren  Btiike 

Sally  Carroll  Mane  A  ba 

Mrs.  Henrv  Graj son.    Julia  Swayiie  (rordoii 

Jim  (Larry  Grayson's  pal)  Eddie  Clayton 

Helen  Grayson  Florence  Alien 

Once  in  a  while  when  the  motion  pic- 
ture turns  to  altruism  it  succeeds  in 
being  more  entertaining  than  annoying 
and  such  a  display  of  wits  and  wisdom 
is  in  "Roadhouse."    Lionel  Barrymore 
is  one  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  agree-  j 
able  mood  one  can  receive  so  evident 
a  lecture,  so  painstaking  a  thrust  at! 
gentlemen  and  their  sons  who  enjoy  a  \ 
tolerant  understanding  of  each  other  ' 
and  who  believe  that  a  wild  oat  crop 
is  a  necessity. 

Most  of  the  film,  handling  as  -It  does 
the  jazz-mad  troubles  in  a  serious  town, 
is  exceptionally  well  done.  If  the  open- 
ing scenes  had  not  been  in  a  court  room 
with  a  lawyer  addressing  a  jury  in  be- 
half of  a  youth  who  was  on  trial  for 
murder,  the  film  might  have  been  taken 
as  an  amusing  comedy  drama. 

The  analytic  are  going  to  wonder 
how  even  a  modern  youth  could  be 
cinematically  tried  for  the  serious 
'  charge  of  murder  when  the  photoplay  is 
careful  to  show  that  the  deadly  missile 
came  from  a  weapon  of  a  gangster. 
But,  if  the  scion  of  indulgent  wealth 
had  escaped  from  his  escapade  with 
only  a  good  scare,  there  would  have 
been  no  great  moral  to  point  out  to 
fathers  and  mothers,  sisters,  aunts  and 
uncles. 

Bad  company  is  the  reason  for  all 
of  the  trouble,  a  gang  of  thieves  using 
a  boy  to  cover  their  tracks  and  using 
him  through  his  sincere  affection  for 
one  of  the  women  of  their  company. 

Lionel  Barrymore  plays  the  father  of 
this  misdirected  heir  and  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  thou^t  and  un- 
derstanding because  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  be  more  than  a  domestic  vil- 
lain who  enjoys  a  game  of  poker.  The 
other  impre.ssive  portrayal  is  by  War- 
ren Burke  who  is  the  son.  a  young  and 
eager  screen  player  who  has  natural 
ability.  This  is  his  first  long  and  diffi- 
cult role  and  he  handles  it  with  ease. 

The  gangsters  are  different  from  the 
I  ones  which  have  been  flourishing  on  the 
screen  for  the  last  few  months  and  be- 
lievable types:  the  young  people  look 
'  as  if  they  might  be  college  men  and 
women  and  the  judge  and  jurors  are 
p'.nusible  items  in  the  well-directed 
play. 

"Beware  of  Married  Men,"  starrmg 
Irene  Rich  is  the  associate  picture  on 
the  program. 

LOEWS  ORPHEUM  THEATRE 
"Skirts" 

\.  screen  drama  starring:  Sydney  Chaplin 
b.TF-ed  on  the  staje  play.  "A  Little  Bit  ol 
Fluff."  by  Walter  W.  Ellis,  which  was  first 
pro-Juced  in  England  and  played  m  New 
York  city  in  mifi:  directed  by  Jess  Rohhins 
jnd  Wheeler  Dryden :  made  bv  British  Inter- 
national Pictures.  Ltd..  and  released  in 
.\merica  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  ihp 
fo!Io\vinff  cast: 

Bertram  TiiUy   Sydney  Chapiin 

Mamie  Scott   Betty  Ball  our 

Violet  Tiilly   Nancy  R'gs 

Mrs.  Martin   Annie  Esmond 

John  Ayers   Edmond  Breon 

As  this  is  the  first  of  the  British 
films  to  be  released  on  the  new  con- 
tract so  far  as  we  know,  we  would  like 
to  be  brotherly  or  neighborly  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  a  first  rate  job  of  cinema 
I  production  with  our  old  friend  Sydney  | 
!  Chaplin  in  the  stellar  role,  but  un- 
i  fortunately  we  can  only  say  that  now] 
we  know  why  the  English  prefer  Ameri- 
'  ran-made  films,  if  this  is  a  fair  sample 


of  w-hat   t  -  . 
doing. 

The  play  has  its  moments  as  it  would 
with  the  clever  Sydney  Chaplin  in  the 
cast,  but  they  are  not  often  enough  or 
bright  enough  to  ■  keep  a  sophisticated 
audience  more  than  tolerantly  amused. 
Hollywood  did  this  sort  of  thing  several 
years  ago  before  the  camera-angle' 
craze,  even  to  the  mother-in-law  with 
tartarustic  proclivities. 

Betty  Balfour,  who  we  understand 
is  popular  abroad,  affects  us  mildly  as 
a  pleasant  person  with  plenty  of  energy, 
but  Edmond  Breon  is  the  only  one  in 
the  cast,  with  the  exception  of  Chaplin, 
who  kept  us  Interested.  He  wore  a 
monocle  as  if  he  were  used  to  it  and 
I  conducted  himself  otherwise  in  a  way 
1  that  was  a  relief  after  the  pseudo 
I  comedy  we  have  had  of  the  type. 

Nordica's  Birthplace 

A  few  miles  north  of  Farmington 
village  stands  the  house  in  which  Lil- 
lian Nordica  was  born.  This  house 
was  for  years  abandoned.  In  1927  a 
Nordica  Memorial  Association  was 
formed  for  the  purchase  of  the  es- 
tate—about 115  acres— and  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dwelling  house.  The 
trustees  have  already  received  small 
subscriptions,  so  that  work  was  begun 
early  in  the  last  spring.  They  no'.v 
ask  for  additional  sums,  small  or 
large. 

The  trustees  in  their  appeal  include 
a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the 
singer.  It  is  natural  that  in  their  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  they  fall  into  exag- 
geration. "Nordica  was  regarded  in 
her  time  as  in  all  respects  the  great- 
est dramatic  soprano  the  world  has 
known."  Were  she  living,  she  would 
be  the  first  to  smile  and  deny  the 
statement. 

Mme.  Nordica  had  by  nature  a 
,  glorious   voice.    It   had    been  well 
'  trained;  a  voice  that  lent  itself  to 
heroic,  lyric,  and  coloratura  roles.  She 
had  laudable  ambition;  the  willing- 
'  ness  to  work,  and  in  her  later  years 
she  knew  how  to  possess  her  soul  in 
patience  until  she  felt  herself  quali- 
I  fled  for  a  role.  She  was  not  what  is 
!  known  on  the  stage   as    a  "quick 
study."  For  the  musical  preparation 
'  she  was  largely  dependent  on  her  in- 
telligent and  faithful  accompanist. 
In  her  early  years  in  the  opera  house 
she  was  conspicuous  only  as  a  singer; 
;her  dramatic  ability  was  negligible; 
she  was  not  even  a  mistress  of  the 
first  essentials  of  the  art.     As  the 
years  went  by  she  saw  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  further  study  and  was 
at  last  an  imposing  Isolde.  To  attain 
this  end  she  toiled  unceasingly,  ac- 
quainting   herself    with    even  the 
I  shades  of  the  verbal  meaning  of  the 
I  German  text,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
musical  phrase,   inquiring  into  the 
,  psychology  of  the  character.  The 
\  triumphant  result  is  known  to  alL  It 
gave  Mme.  Nordica  an  honorable  po- 
sition among  Wagnerian  singers. 

As  a  woman,  free  from  arrogance, 
generous  in  her  attitude  toward  her 
.  rivals  on  the  stage,  helpful  in  her  en- 
couragement of  younger  singers, 
frank  and  honest  in  her  dealings  and 
in  the  expression  of  opinion,  brave  as 
was  shown  in  her  last  and  tragic  year, 
she  was  honored  and  beloved  by  all. 
She  richly  deserves  a  memorial.  The 
fame  of  a  singer  quickly  becomes  a 
tradition.  The  preserved  record  does 
not  always  do  her  justice,  and  in 
Mme.  Nordica's  case  there  can  be  no 
reminder  of  the  stately  figure  and 
handsome  face.  The  house  in  which 
she  was  born  should  not  stand  dilapi- 
dated and  forsaken.  Restored,  but 
only  to  its  original  shatle  and  condi- 
tion, serving  as  a  storehouse  of  memo- 
rials, it  should  be  a  standing  re- 
minder of  an  accomplished  singer,  a 
noble  woman,  a  true  daughter  of 
Maine.  P.  H. 


Francis  de  Crolsset  Is.a  brilliant  F..,.,  ....natist;  ^-^^J^^^ 
the  «lished  dramatic  crlUc  o.      ^^^^^  "^^ZTll^- 

It  or  uplift  it  or  do  anything  pr^g.ish  witiyt.  bu  con 
thin,  about  it,  comedies  and  the 

rator  with  M.  Robert  de  Flers  m  nan  a  revealing 
.ingle  author  of  a  dozen  ^^^^^^Zl^^^^^    playgoer,  a  boule- 
^  all  its  freshness  the  -  "  ^^'^^^^^^  "y.,^,,,  ,3  ^he  home  of  tradition,  and 
vardier  and  refurbisher  of  old  *emes.  F  a 
■  nowhere  is  tradition  stronger  than  in  the  Frencn 
^ves  not  only  in  the  house  of  Moliere        ^^^^^^^^ ^'J^^^^^ 
,.ench  -e  normal  French  farce 

ra~hr  "ken  not  .om  observed  preposterousness.  but 

'";:th  "ndi:' often,  and  always  wrongly,  declared  to  be  volatile 
t  is  in  reality  mathematical  and  faithful -to  pattern  The 
and  insouciant;  It     m  r^^J^^y  j  Shakespeare  is  an  old  corn- 

orderliness  of  Racme  and  the  ™  °"  ones.   The  type  of 

parison,  but  it  is  also  the  P^'f ^'^^f^^  of  recent  years. 

English  farce  which  has  in'oved  o  overwhelming  y  p^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

ranitf  trgTfXic^TS  ITIZ,  .ut  it  is  orderly  after  the 
manner  of  crazy  pavements. 

A  MORAL  THEATRE? 

in  this  witty  little  book  M.  de  Croisset  lays  down  the  canons  accented 
by  every  Frinch  playwright.  Is  the  theatre  immoral?  Plato  said  so^  and 
Z  ZL  aansenists  who  would  f -  — ^^^^^^ 

seau,  who  condemned  "Le  Misanthrope       O^^^^.^^^g"  ^y  concerning 
_-is  not  that  the  theatre  is  immoral,  but  h^^^^ 
Itself  solely  with  moral  things,  ^^^appy  tlie  xomu  y 
but  unhappy  the  theatre  which  should  att^^^^^^^^  to  tell  the  sto  y 
less      Masterpieces  are  essentially  shock  ng,  since  10   »         h  .  j 

masterpieces  to  shock  us  out  of  normal  habit.  ^f  mrnd^    I^^  Jeee   ^t  do- 
view  that  the  puWicwi    flock   0  -  esse  t,,^^^^  P^^^^^^^^ 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  flocks  1°       y  ^^^^^^ 
ceives  to  have  been  supremely  morah     ^n  the  other  na 
being  what  it  is,  it  ^^^^^^^  may  have 

•^"'Tde  croisset  gives  a  list  of  virtues  the         — ^^^^^^^^ 
playbill  must  close         theatr^mode s  y  h^^ 

patience,  and  a  dozen  more  of  their  sad  sisters.  u  Renunciation 
Lie  quality  in  private  hfe.  ^^^^^^^f  t^^JJ,^^"^^^^^  becomes  fear- 

nfSul^sSS^^  than  this; 

English  play  in  which  the  raisonneur  ^^^^^^'^^^  S  you  an^me; 

walking  the  earth  who  are  wearing  a  halo.   It  s  I'^^'S'^'f  ^°  ^  ^ 
waiKiiig  u  brows,  none  the  less.   Thev  are 

recognize  that  upon  these  qualities  are  built,  wholly  or  in  Pa^.  Tw^.lf  h 
Night  ■  •L'Avire/'  "The  Way  of  the  World,"  '-Frou-rrou,"  and  "A  Dolls 
■House "  "King  Lear,"  "Coriolanus,"  and  "Tartuffe."  .     ,  „ 

?S'is  a  commonplace  of  the  theatre  that  the  great  comic  actor  Is  an 
I      actor  wJo  in  the  las?  resort  can  make  his  audience  cry.  From  which  it  ha^ 
'      Se^n  deduced  that  farce-writers  must  have  tragic  minds.   Exceptions  could, 
one  th  nks  be  given;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  French  larce- 
wrLr  has'an  aipreciatioon  of  the  raticnial.   This  is  b^au^^^^^^^ 
nnd  because  our  own  Sterne  was  right  when  he  said  that  if  the  French  nave 
Tf  a^lt  tt  is  StThey  are  too  serious.   Your  French  wTiter  is  devastating  y 
tmv  on  t?e  subject  of  light  love  just  because  marriage  is  an  essentially 
Sus^^fJa^.   S  is  reW  no  contradiction  bet^^^^^^^^^^ 
M  Guitrv's  "L' Amour  Masque"  and  the  spirituality  of  his   Pasteur.  xne 
ilm?  ho  ds  good  of  M.  de  Croisset.  We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  here- 
foS  fo  ?fnd  tSis  master  of  gay  trifles  taking  pa.ssionate  interest  In  an 
absorbing  world-problem. 

THE  STAGE  AND  THE  MODERN  WOMAN 
Of  the  modem  young  woman  we  read:  "The  theatre  still  hesitates  to 
Vnf»^^rnan  of  today  shying  before  her  as  30  years  ago  the  horse 
''M'^^lt  ^he  motor-car  ?he  theatre  should  look  to  this;  in  comparison 
Slt^the  Siema  it  i  behld  the  times.  The  theatre  ^  not  at  its  ease 
r  Tor^H^r,^  of  modern  life.  Its  traditions  get  in  the  yray.  Faded 
^  u  Hnnf  Hendettrand  Agnes,  the  still  pathetic  evocation  of  the 
recollections  of  "^nUetta  ana  .  celimene-all  these  radiant 

present  day    But  the  cmeni  ^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

tlons  and  no  ghosts.      ■^'^^  ^""f         recollection  oi  the  sedan-chair  of 
cothernus.     The  enema  possesses  ";^^;g^^^^;5f^3.       ^  „uch  if  It  can 
Celimcne  or  the  coupe  of  the  Lady  of  the  Camel  las  ^ 
hark  back  to  the  fiacre  of  Emma  Bo  ary    Jh^  ^ta    °\  ^j^^,  Racine 

,rom  no  conservatoire;  their  g>:7"<^;";^,;^J^tr,ieS  of  poUte  swimming  and 
and  Musset  they  know  -  h  ng.  tl  ey  je^^^^^^^^^^      ^p  ^^^^^^^^ 
American  jazz.      But  1  tniriK  1  cuum  1  ^  ,^  ^^^^ 

two  Enghsh  playwrights  who_  have  not  been  afra.a 


noderii  Hiiglish  gin.  iTls  in  li'iy  niuul  thai  lu  Iho  'niiu'ilcs  a  ceitain 
Ar.  Shaw  stood  up  to  a  score  of  young  women  bom  30  years  before  their 
ime. 

This  little  book  has  many  negative  virtues.  It  contains  no  word  of 
■xpressionism.  It  does  not  dither  about  Art  Theatres  in  Prague.  It 
teeps  producers,  scene-painters  and  lighting  fiends  In  their  places  by 
gnorlnc  them,  and  so  brings  us  back  to  the  proper  business  of  the  theatre, 
K'hlch  is  to  concern  itself  with  character  and  the  actor's  Interpretation 

>f  character.  ..  .        —  ,  ^an<iv\ 

llflapoer  of  the  era._^Jhere_^ls^  Pansy  | 

One  in  a  Thousand 

Nol^g^a^  youi4  women  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary  (now  a  college) 
I  were  pictured  in  Isadora  Duncanesque 
1  costumes  as  dancing  and  posturing 
|,Toyiy  on  the  green.  Whether  in  their 
-interpretative"  frenzy  they  symbo- 
lized the  four  seasons,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  or  the  evolution  of  education 
was  not  stated.  The  thought  came 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  knew 
the  school  in  the  sixties  and  before 
that:  What  would  Mary  Lyon  of 
blessed  memory  say  to  all  this? 

And  what  does  she  say,  as  she  now 
discusses  methods  of  education  with 
Bronson  Alcott.  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
with  Plato  an  amused  listener,  to  the 
admission  of  Ralph  Boas,  Jr.,  a  likely 


A  ^.  iffw  (lianiii  ,1,..  name  nam'' 

!  loil.lwiMf,  <;a»t :  V W'/.^"';!r" 

rilir.i'ii  HoKfi,,     , ...Iiiin" 

r  nn:nr:iil   U  linr"    .l,:irr.v  Koitt 

I  LtrrnoH  M'-DfriMott   ..Earle;Ioxe 


flaoDer  Of' the  era.    There  Is  Pansy  s    "  .j^^^.p  is,  eviaonuy.  »  ^  i^. 

Iniothe?  who  is  the  straipht-laced  prude  '«t  ^nd  character  man  P^^^^ 

^conventional  stage  pattern  and  w  -    tion_  ,n  this  adap  a^^^  -  „  , 


i«(hat  she  has  "'rape  juice,  and  tliere  is 
a  Cohen  of  laughable  pronounciat.ous 
who  woos  her.  ., 

The  plot  is  negligible         the  con 
tlnulty  suggestive  of  ..^"il^^^^i 
protracted  "acts'  of  a  sc..  aie  mo^ 
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the  first  fllve  minutes  of  the  P'^c-  1»" 
poses  fn  10  minutes  and  is  accepted  >n 
15  instead  of  the  regular  three  acts 

'^nd        sL^u^s.  Babs,  the  Paramour, 
quartet,   the   Gould  glrlB 
Rodcmich  and  his  band.     ^  C.  W.  u,^ 


ini  roiivriui.j.m.  -  ,  tion  in  this  '^°^.P^';"V,'  „  been  written 

FdHnks  highballs  uiWr  _the  impres-o      »tory  .'hich  miglH  ha-  been  . 

-  esppciaUy  101^  tne^^-p^^^gally  flavored 


padded  wi 

climaxes.         .t^onlpphase.  a  good  old- 
There  are  a  ?teeplecnasp.  ^  » 

fashioned  .^^ts  erasid  from  the 

'•Hangman  s  ""f''pJf,,pV  makes  an  at- 
landscape.  . -Hme  Collje    ma  .^^ 


(.rheTe^and'Tliere," "more  tor  their  own  1  landscape     June  oo..>^..  >.--..-^ 

l^f^^^rnl^^^  -,P-  fP-^^'Jee'ltaVaS-^^^  He  does  his 
duced,  and  in  ^'^^  ^f'h^pp"  mother  and     nart  we"- 

is  a  long  dialogue  between  motn  ^^^'Xl'l.^t  is  typica 
daughter  about  the    mysieTieb^  ui  ^ 


daughter  aooui  ^"f,,  ^rroVter  or  fun- 
which  f °"\^.?l"^.'',Iibon  g"^  set 

,SneSM« 

aamission  oi  ....  ....  ----^  ^^f^^^^^^- 

youth  of  fifteen  summers,  a  brave  ^  dveai7  slowness  m^^^^ 

youth,  for  he  is  the  one  male  student  |,,?.    Mr^  Holmes  ^^^^^ 


an  obedient  daughtei  01  j^^^y^,,. 
?'^'}-^'}°'^-JrlJl  As  wishes  and 


-  / 


?rr,  Tn.'Te.'/n'JeTf^r  ISrJir,^  Urn.  ■„ 
BnsuVn.  with  the  fr>1Iowin»  '-aH. 
1  Virlor  Clival   


"Street  Angel" 


among  a  thousand  of  the  stronger  sex.  Jg^d\°tween7hra7t^;^^  made 

There  was  a  time  when  the  you"S  L  graceful  curtain  speech.      H.  F.  m. 
women  at  Mt.  Holyoke  looked  for-  II 
ward,  or  were  expected  to  look  for-  j 
ward,  to  the  Ufe  of  a  missionary  on 

Ii  a  goral  isle  in  a  far-off  sea,  in  the 
African  jungle,  or  among  the  worship- 
pers of  strange,  hideous  or  benignant 
Hindu  gods.  There  was  the  comfort- 
ing prospect  of  martyrdom  after  a 
life  of   privation   and  self-sacrifice 
with  the  thought  of  furnishing  with  I  j 
yams  and  breadfruit  a  cannibalistic 
"least.    The  statement  that  on  com- 
mencement day  the  ladies  of  the 
graduating  class,  certified  as  compe- 
tent to  cook,  sweep,  dust  and  mend, 
stood  toeing  a  chalk  line  while  as- 
sembled   missionaries    picked  and 
chose  was  current  in  the  middle  years 
of  the  last  century.  It  has  been  re-  i 
futed  with  no  little  show  of  mdigna- 
tion,  but  in  those  years  no  under-] 
graduate  was  allowed  to  whistle  or 
sing  "The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Is- 
laads." 

When  the  Yokes  Family  visited  Bos- 
ton the  inimitable  Fred  was  seen  in 
one  of  their  plays  as  entering  in  the 
guise  of  a  professor  a  very  select 
young  ladies  school.   And  what  ex- 
traordinary events  followed  his  ar- 
rival! What  will  be  the  result  of  Mr, 
Boas's  addition  to  the  huge  flock?  He 
is  reported  to  be  a  serious  young  man, 
having  won  honors  in  the  high  school, 
specializing  in  French— we  hope  not 
in  "scrofulous"  French  novels — de- 
lighting to  hold  the  eel  of  science  by 
the  tail.  Will  his  sojourn  at  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke lead  him  to  the  study  of  soci- 
ology; of  problems  of  women's  place 
in    the    business    and  professional 
world;  of  the  works  of  Freud  and 
Havelock  Ellis;  or  will  he,  changing 
"his  name  to  Boaz,  find  his  Ruth? 


generation  u-  -'  -  ^j^i^es 
bows  to  her  ciuei  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

marries  l^lie  men  sne  ^^^^^^^^  .very 
turns  out  to  \„„,.,  him  to  be, 

one  but  ,^be  Pa«"[,o^s"  ••infoms"  the 
Se'that  »  Hogan  is  in  their 
^^^st  and  drinks  conUnuousl^^ 

There  is  '"t^est  in  whether  ^ 
he  had  married  the  da^f  ^^'"^,i,iie  he  I 
lord  chief  3ust^|  of  1«  a"Q  ,^ 
i^ad  a  wife  hvmg  in  pa  . 

Whatever  Sahty  the  film  can  ^ 
^'T..  --es,  suppo^edly^t^^^^^^^^^^ 
lovely  spo        I^f^"°essi\V     There  is 
?.^[d«?ce  o\%n%Slte  back  drop  in  | 

FENWAY        AND        WASHINGTON  som^^°4^f technical  efficiency  is  found 
STKEET  OLYMPIA  \  where  ,  the  small  boat  is  bemg 


Bob  I.ivel: 

  Maxiii''.  Carsni; 

Prgcv  Ooii'Cll 
'  Evi.ii'ifelinp  Kalemli 
■'   ..R\iih  I,o<-k*oo2 
•.Jeaneun  Ma<:r>oi.ali 
.l.ick  Sheenan 
."  .'bo'.isla*  l-eavitl 
Call  UamlHll 
'  ■  ■.' "Vereiipita  HnolR 

 ..Auilrt-v  Maolft 

  ..Billy  B.  ^an 
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WILBUR  THEATRE 
Ylhe  Great  Necker" 

m  Ta.vloi-  Holmes  in  a  tarcp  '•nmed.v  pre- 
Isented  by  Chamberlain  Brown   The  cafl ; 

■Workmen   .Charles   A.  Baker 

■yvoiKmen   Ralph  Simone 

"^Madame  Estelle  Marjnne  Gateson 

Tamee   Sydne.v  PaMoli 

Arufur  Poniroy .'  ^.  •  •  •  Taylor  Holmes 

Adolph  Cohen  .V   .  .  ■  •  ■  •  -^^^pSuU 

S;,,,,   Charles  A.  Baker 

Mrs.'  '  ifia-wtiiornp  Valerie  Valaire 

Pansy  Hawthorne  S'Ti. 

Teddy  Ferenson  ^Phillips  Holmes 

Nina  Soiiibbs  .  Doris  Lnderwood 

Hawkins   Ralph  Simone 

The  central  character  of  this  pot- 
pourri farce  which  originated  on  the 
West  coast  and  has  amused  audiences 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia is  a  gay  dog  of  45  who  resolves 
to  cast  his  pasts  behind  him  and  wed  a 
blushing  and  seemingly  innocent  young 
person  of  16.    He  has  an  elaborate 
apartment,  a  droll  and  tactful  man- 
I  servant,   a   package   of   letters  which 
'should  be  burned,  and  a  lively  squad- 
1  ron  of  Sx-mistresses  who  interrupt  his 
courtship  by   intruding  through  sev- 
eral vague  entrances  and  by  means  of 
the  telephone. 

There  is  a  voung  nephew  who  also 
falls  in  love  with  Pansy  and  sees  be- 
hind her  quaker-like  mask  the  reckless 


A  screen  drama  fe.itiirins'  Janet  Gaynor 
and  Charles  Furrrll.  adapted  Irom  the  play 
bv  Monckton  Holfe.  dire''ted  b.v  Frank  Bor- 
zag-e  and  made  by  the  Fox  Film  Compaiij 
with  the  JoUowinsr  cast: 

Aniela   A^^"?*- 

ainn   Charles  ^  

 Giiido  Trento 

Masetto'  t/^™'r.'!n 

I.iselta   Katalie  ,  Kin?ston 

A   poVeman   ^  Gmo  Conti 

Landlady   Jennie  Bruno 

The  motion  picture  triumvirate  who 
were  responsible  for  the  excellent  pro- 
duction of  "7th  Heaven"  have  once 
more  made  an  inspired  and  affecting 
screen  play  in  "Street  Angel."  Janet 
Gaynor  again  proves  that  she  is  a  re- 
markable screen  actress  and  Charles 
Farrell  is  peasant  and  convincing  as 
the  artist  Gmo.  i_ 

Using  the  same  shaded  backgrounds 
of  soft  blacks  and  grays  that  distin- 
guished his  former  work.  Prank  Borzage 
again  marshals  the  talent  at  his  com- 
mand to  perform  the  sad  story  of  two 
young  lovers  who  are  parted  on  the  eve 
of  their  wedding  by  fate,  seemingly,  and 
a  little  law,  only  to  be  reunited  after 
their  period  of  retribution  by  a  kmder 
fate 

Most  of  the  action  of  the  screen  play 
takes  place  in  Naples.  A  pitiful  girl 
is  arrested  for  stealing  while  she  is  en- 
deavoring to  ply  the  trade  of  the  "street 
angels"  and  is  sentenced  to  a  year  m 
the  workhouse.  The  court  does  not 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  misconduct 
against  society  nor  does  it  take  into 
consideration  her  young  and  unsophisti- 
cated appearance  or  one  fears  that  tnc 
iudge  would  have  given  her  the  money 
for  the  medicine  tor  her  mother  and 
sent  her  home  with  a  pat  on  the  head 
That  would  have  been  the  end  of  the 

^'aT  n  is  the  little  convict  evades  the 
tru-tv  oflicers  of  the  Neapolitan  law 
and  slips  back  to  her  poor  home  wheie 
she  finds  her  mother  dead.  But  she 
is  allowed  no  time  to  mourn.  Chmbing 
down  the  waterspout  while  the  minions 
o'  order  ascend  the  stairs,  she  succeeds 
in  hiding  in  a  drum  m  a  travelling  cn- 
cus  and  moves  on  to  her  next  adventure 
a  respected  member  of  the  travelling 

Safely  away  from  Naples  and  her 
troubles  she  derides  a  young>i-tist  who 
has  lured  the  crowd  away  from  the 
show  whereupon  he  joins  the  company 
in  order  to  paint  so  fair  a  maid. 

The  test  of  the  play  moves  evenly, 
dramatically  and  with  an  agreeable 
snrinkling  of  romance  and  tragea>. 
The  heroine  breaks  her  ankle  and  the 
hero  wra"^  her  in  a  voluminous  shawl, 
which  is  vastly  becoming  to  the  ardent 
Mis.s  Gaynor,  and  sails  for  Naples.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  t'™%bf  °re  the 
police  are  again  on  her  trail.  This 
tinie  she  serves  the  cold  law,  passmg 
her  duller  moments  in  jail  by  whistling 
vitaphonically  the  tune  which  she  has 
learned  from  Gino. 

When  she  is  at  last  free  and  the 
two  meet  once  again  shrouded  m  a  mist 
from  the  sea,  one  is  pleased  that  the 
ludTe  did  not  take  a  kindly  interest  m 
the  strange  yomig  miscreant  and  dis- 
miss her  with  a  pat  on  the  head. 

We  have  said  that  Miss  Gaynor  was 
satisfactorv  in  every  way;  and  although 
her.;  was  by  far  the  most  brilhant  work 
of  he  cast,  the  entire  production  ele- 
vates "Street  Angel"  to  one  of  the  best 
films  of  the  year. 


-  i="thU3^;-vPa.ag^s^ 
M  S!;°^?f'^.hr^^°^led^^ated,^mose 


which  might  be  f  "ed  ...^...j-j^-.^^^^^, 
reL%X^.ffllm%erTi^nofitsatisfac- 
toi\y  in  every  way_^   ^- 

:-^KTER-FirstbaU:Mar.^et 
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METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

."Loves  of  an  Actress" 

A  screen  drama,  starring  Pflf  .^.J^'^fJe 
adapted  Irom  the  ■"/"'"'''l  °V,^^es  Vaida 
celebrated  French  actress  ^^^J  '  ^"V  Let' 
direction  and  scenario  by  Row  a  id  i^ee. 
made  by  Paramount  with  the  {""'J,*','>'^ 

Rachel    ■  •    ■,   ■  ■  xTiic  A'sther 

"""■•.•.'.■.: '.  .Marr'MoAlUt'er 

ii^on  Hartm'an'  ' ! : .'  RWhard  docker 

Count  VaresUi   pLuI  "nkis 

Durande  Nife'l  de  llrulier 

r^nn.°  Morencv Robert  FiW 
Count  Morencs    ...  Helene  Giere 

Mane   , 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  present 
screen  play  of  a  sympathetic  or  com- 
prehensive    understanding     of  the 
strange,  talented  Jewess,  Rachel,  who 
was  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
French  .stage.    There  were  at  least  two 
excellent  sources  of  information  from 
which   such  informaUon  could  have 
'  been  drawn,   her  memoirs  and  Mr. 
James  Agate's  study  in  brief  of  the  re- 
markable woman.    The  result  of  trying 
to  put  so  vital  a  character  on  the  screen 
in  a  routine  fashion  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  character,  Miss  Negri  or  the 
medium  used. 

The  picture  is  made  with  sound,  ac- 
companiment. This  is  the  first  time 
one  has  been  able  to  hear  the  twittei 
of  birds  in  the  cinema  morning  with 
the  aid  of  the  Vitaphone,  and  voices 
I  are  to  be  heard  singing  merrily  or 
drearUy,  alone  and  in  duets  whenevei 
the  httle  blind  boy  is  supposed  to  be 
present,  as  he  is,  perhaps,  over  often 
in  the  present  rendition  of  a  courageous 
woman.  ,  j  j  it 

The  story,  as  Mr.  Lee  has  created  it, 
is  about  the  same  thing  we  have,  seen 
since  the  m.  p.  censors  have  been  lib- 
eralized, but  no  matter  how  lecherous 
the  splendid  Miss  Negri  is  forced  to  be, 
she  remains  one  of  the  interesting 
women  on  the  screen.  There  are  times 
in  the  present  efiort  when  she  rises 
above  her  director  and  his  adaptability 


to  habit  and  gives  us  glimpse^  oi 
Rachel,  a  Rachel  who  is  fascinating. 

The  men  in  the  cast  perform  well 
enough  and  the  photography  is  excel- 
lent, some  of  the  scenes  taken  on 
country  roads,  spotted  with  sunlight 
and  shade,  are  beautiful  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  becoming  to  Miss  Negri 
I  Rachel  did  not.  at  least,  suffer  the 
'  indignity  of  being  dressed  in  short, 
Ueht  skirts  and  rolled  stockings. 

Joseph  Santley's  second  revue  for 
the  Publix  theatres  is  on  the  stage  and 
he  calls  it  ■'Wonderful  Girl."  Schooled 
as  he  has  beep  in  musical  comedies  he 
retains  the  progress  of  a  musical  show 
in  his  miniature  productions.  He  -la-s 
a  story  and.  music  to  go  with  it.  In- 
stead of  a  ballet  or  an  ensemble  he  also 


Nanine 

Babelie   

Gedicrelte   

\npele  l.ariie   

Ginetle  Berlin   

Mauri'-e  Vane   

Leon  Dorsay   

Paul  Morel  ^  

CnnnleBR  D  Kxmore  . 
Madame  'Dorsay  .... 
Rudolph  Max   

'"when'A.'  H.  woods,' patron  of  the 
indecorous  in  Gallic  farces,  produced 
"The  Kiss  in  a  Taxi"  several  -seasons 
since  it  was  foreordained  that  sooner 
or  later  the  there  of  that  ^pnghAly 
niece  would  be  woven  in  and  out  of  a 
nock  of  pretty  girls  dancing  ana  skV" 
arkluK  with  the  .sort  of  music  vhi.h 
spells  chwrirfess,  and  with  a  pat  er  o 
comedv  which  would  at  lea.st  equal  hat 
r„"™the^riginar    So._  in  course  oj  Ume^ 

wmmM 

which  can  run  along  by  itself  for  an 
or,tirP  first  act  without  tne  ait.  ui  " 
fu-st  clasr  comedian,  must  have  some; 

"Tms  one  had  Miss  MacDonald  a*  the 
ea?stwh?le  cabaret  dancer  turived  shop- 
girl; it  had  carl  Randall  whose  dance , 
with  pretty  Peggy  Cornel  m J-^e  I" 
Be  Smihng"  number  nearly  stopped  the 
fhnw     t  had  Mi.ss  Lockwood.  as  an-: 
\  Xl'  reformed  chorus  girl  with  a  rare  , 
kind  of  racy  lines  saucily  d«hve^«<?,'  ^  .-.  | 

for  aood  measure,  it  had  a.  B''' 
Ichors  Which  in  physical  attractiveness 
land  dancing  ability  measured  "P  to  a-^ 
'seen  here  in  recent  seasons.  Pei|«PS 
?hp  dancing  in  that  act,  as  in  the  later 
sclnes.Ts  o!  the  stamping  variety  wmch 
sppms  in  the  mode  today.    It  ceriainiy 
has  vivacity,  and  as  certainly  it  must 
require  rigorous  training.     More  d  s- 
Se  wire  the  steps  «bown  by  Miss  i 
MacDonald,  or  Mr.  Randall,  and  Mr. 
Sheehan  in  their  various  numbers. 

The  story  tells  of  the  amours  of  M. 
DoT-say,  rotund  banker,   who  hkes  to 
masquerade  as  his  head  cashier  and  who 
in  consequence  finally  has  to  ^y  weii 
for  his  frivolous  misbehaviour.   Mi.  van 
iL°  the  head  cashier.    We  behold  him 
first  as  a  caustic,  crochetty  old  fannly 
man— he  calls  his  unseen  spouse  Et 
faneeny.     As  the   atmosphere  of  the 
1  garden  party  on  his  employer's  esUte 
envelops  him  he  unbends.    He  has  a 
very  funny  scene  with  the  banker  and 
I  bottle.  and  then  he  becomes  the  Van 
of  old.    one  feels  that  from  that  point 
C  he  is  using  his  own  peculiar  brand 
of  comedv,  now  unctuous,  now  broad, 
hilt  sure-fire  stuff  either  way. 
""They  say  that  Mr.  Van  declares  that 
this  is  hi.s  last  stage  season,  that  he  is 
making  his  farewell  appearances  Mme^ 
Patti  had  those  moment..;  Mr  Tunney 
likewise    Mr.  Van  may  relent.    If  he 
doe.s  not,  another  of  the  old  guard  of 
fow  comedians  will  be  widly  missed  by 
his  thousands  of  admirers. 

M  ss  MacDonald,  here  one  year  ago 
this  month  in  "Ye.s,  Yes,  Yve  te,  ha.s 
gained  in  several  ways.   She  is  not.  a 
^rima  donna,  doubtless  does  not  pre^nd 
to  be-  but  she  sings  pointely,  acts  wltn 
fine  sense  of  humor,  and  dances  grace-  ! 
Ml v    Miss  Lockwood  has  been  give.>  ; 
honorable  mention.  Of  the  ladies,  there 
rema  ns  m"s  Maple,  who  as  Mme  Dor^  I 
,  ay  wears  stunning  gown.s  easily  an<i  , 

l^in^e^^rov^^n^  ^1^:1 
Otherwise  he  was  comic  in^  ^^'Xi'^c^^ 
ion.  He  has  one  good  song  in  vhicn  Le 

^"""■^•Taf  blc™e  is  'tundV  be. 
^wa"n?s  tf  be^r  to  be.  got  to  be  goodr 

-Tn,^'^^^rme;niS%ulLvVver^^^ 

-^K^t  rss-'up 

r  nf  <;tars  which  must  be  -seen 

long  flight  of  .stars  wn"  . 

.veil.  It  was  the  climax  of  an  e^e, 


of  surprising  steps. 
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pnd  ;f  lii^tory  teac/.     i  iv 

of  the  gramophone  and  liie  wji'cless  upon  our  muacal  iiie 
Will  not  be  the  effects  we  assume  now. 


Mr.  Edward  Prime-Stevenson  was  a  name  that  was  familiar  a  quarter  of 
\  century  ago  to  Americans  who  were  interested  in  music;  for  as  a  critic 
he  was  not  bound  by  traditions.   His  independent  views  disconcerted  some, 
irritated  others.   Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  written  entertainingly  about  Mr.] 
Stevenson's  book,  bearing  a  singular  title,  and  -'privately  printed  for  the  j 
Autlior  <sic)  by  The  Press  of  the  Itahan  Mail.  Florence."  - 

1  remember  meeting  Mr.  Edward  Prime-Stevenson  a  good  many  years  | 
ngo,  when  he  was  wTiting  on  music  for  various  American  papers.    Soon  ' 
after  that,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to^give  up  the  daily  grind  of  j 
criticism,  and  his  hfe  since  then  has  been  mainly  spent,  I  believe,  in  the 
agreeable  occupation  of  living  where  he  liked  and  doing  what  he  liked.   He  ; 
made  his  home  in  Italy,  but  he  has  travelled  widely;  and  there  must  be  few  \ 
towns  of  any  importance  in  Europe  and  America  in  which  he  has  not  j 
Ustened  to  music.   He  has  now  republished  a  number  of  his  old  writings  on 
ihe  art;  and  excellent  reading  they  make.   For  the  non-classical  reader,  by 
the  way,  it  may  be  explained  that  "long-haired  lopas"  is  the  "crinitus  lopas" 
of  the  "Aeneid,"  the  court  musician  who  performed,  as  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson 
puts  it,  at  -Queen  Dido's  smart  state-dinner."  There  he  sang,  Vergil  assures 
us.  to  his  own  accompaniment  on  the  cithara,  of  "the  wandering  moon,  and 
of' the  eclipses  of  the  sun;  of  whence  are  the  races  of  men  and  of  beasts; 
whence  arise  showers  and  fiery  meteors;  of  Arcturus,  of  the  Rainy  Hyades. 
«nd  of  the  Two  Bears;  of  why  the  winter  suns  make  so  much  haste  to  set  in 
UiQ  ocean,  and  of  what  retarding  cause  prolongs  the  slow  summer  nights"— 
Ihus,  apparently,  combining  the  office  of  Cathaginian  musician-laureate  and 
yie  art  of  the  program  symphonist  with  the  profession  of  astronomer,  as- 
trologer, ethnologist,  geographer  and  weather  prophet. 

AN  IRONIC  FANTASIA 

Upon  the  Vergilian  account  of  the  singing  and  plajing  of  the  good 
lopas  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson  performs  a  delightful  sympathetic-ironic  fantasia, 
taking  the  old  artist  as  a  type— as  indeed  he  must  have  been— of  the  com- 
poser and  singer  of  today.  After  the  performance,  says  Vergil,  "the  Tynans 
redouble  their  applause,  and  the  Ti-ojans  approve";  or,  as  Mr.  Prime-Steven- 
son has  it,  "the  singers  lyrics  do  not  seem  to  have  been  received  with  as 
much  delight  by  the  Trojan  guests  as  by  the  'home  crowd';  for  we  note  that 
the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  shown  considerable  enthusiasm,  a  boon 
indeed  to  local  talent  anywhere  at  any  epoch,  while  the  Trojan  visitors,  not 
over  tactfully,  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  airs  of  connoisseurs." 

Mr.  Prime-Stevenson  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
Italian  compositors,  who  have  done  some  charming  things  with  our  English 
spelling.  The  mistakes,  however,  give  the  volume  a  quaint  flavor  that  I,  for 
one,  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss.  I  would  recommend  my  readers  to  get 
the' book  for  themselves  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  "privately  printed  (not 
published)  in  a  strictly  limited  edition  of  133  copies  only."  In  a  way  this  is 
a  pity,  for  in  these  four-hundred  odd  large  and  closely  printed  pages  thers 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  students  of  music  and  musi- 
cal criticism. 

CRITICISM  IN  RETROSPECT 

For  these  reprinted  essays  are,  on  the  average,  about  25  years  old,  and  it 
is  only  when  it  has  grown  up  to  that  age  that  musical  criticism  begins  to  be 
really  taking  notice  of.  Fifty  or  100  years  is  even  better,  and  at  200  criticism 
becomes  priceless;  but  meanwhile  20  or  25  will  do.  For  in  that  time  the  sub- 
jects the  critic  is  discussing  will  have  passed  into  history,  carrying  his  criti- 
cism with  them;  and  we  can  at  last  see  the  whole  subject  in  something  ap- 
proximating the  round.  The  contradictions  and  self-contradictions  of  criti- 
cal opinion  upon  the  music  of  one's  own  day  become  in  the  end  so  mad- 
deningly futile  that  intelligent  people  cease  reading  them:  what  is  dignified 
by  the  name  of  musical  criticism  amounts,  as  a  rule,  to  little  more  than  A, 
who  likes  port,  telling  B,  who  prefers  sherry,  that  he  doesn't  know  what 
wine  is— and  vice  versa.  Obviously,  where  so  many  writers  are  busily  contra- 
dicting each  other  every  day,  they  cannot  all  be  right.  But  after  a  few 
•  years  even  the  wrongest  opinions  upon  music  have  an  interest  of  their  own; 
it  is  then  possible  to  see  them  objectively  as  illustrations  of  the  culture  con- 
lUtions  of  their  time. 

THE  ETERNAL  MISTAKES 

 for  this  reason,  among  ethers,  that  I  find  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson's  re- 
printed essays  such  good  reading.  He  has  had  an  exceptionally  wide  exper- 
ience of  music,  and  his  judgments  have  knowledge  and  thought  at  the  back 
of  them — which  will  account  'or  so  many  of  them  having  stood  the  test  of 
time.  His  enthusiasms  are  infectious,  and  whether  he  is  writing  about  the 
.singers  or  players  of  a  generation  or  so  ago,  or  analysing  certain  masterpieces 
that,  when  these  articles  were  written,  were  more  of  a  "novelty"  than  they 
are  now,  or  expounding  what  he  believes  to  be  the  immutable  laws  of  distinc- 
tion between  good  music  and  bad,  he  generally  persuades  us  to  see  the  thing 
as  he  sees  it.  But  personally  I  And  even  more  fascinating  than  the  eternal 
verities  in  his  criticism  and  the  eternal  mistakes  that  are  inherent  in  it.  not 
because  it  comes  from  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson  but  because  they  are  rooted  in  the 
ery  being  of  criticism;  for  there  is  not  a  mistake  that  any  of  us  is  making 
today  over  some  contemporary  composer  or  other  that  has  not  been  made  by 
some  predecessor  of  ours  over  a  contemporary  of  his,  and  a  rational  criticism 
\.ould  begin  by  trying  to  work  out  for  itself  a  few  elementary  principles  of 
caution  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  past. 

BOGEY  OF  "DECADEN'CE" 

For  instance;  when  Mr.  Prime -Stevenson  was  writing  about  Richard 
Strauss,  that  composer  was  just  beginning  to  set  the  musical  world  by  the 
oars.  Many  critics  saw  "decadence"  and  "excess  of  the  cerebral"  in  his 
early  music.  No  doubt  they  were  right;  but  as  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  and  "Don 
Juan"  and  "Tod  and  Terklarung"  seem  to  be  losing  nothing  of  their  popu- 
larity,— to  be  recogj^ized,  indeed,  as  classics  now — the  inference  would  appear 
to  be  that  "decac-rnce"  per  se  or  the  "cerebral"  per  se  is  not  necessarily  a 
disqualification  for  a  work  of  art.  That  Is  to  say,  it  may  endure  in  spite 
of  these  liabilities,  because  it  has  more  than  counter-balancing  assets;  and 
a  rational  criticism  would  surely  be  as  sensitive  to  the  assets  as  to  the 
liabilities,  and  as  able  to  forecast  the  future  value  of  the  ones  as  of  the 
others. 

Always  we  come  back  to  the  same  question— what  can  history  teach  us 
on  the  subject?  During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  dire  effects  on  the  future  of  music,  public  and  private,  of  such  mechanical 
rtcvelopments  as  the  gramophone  and  wireless.  We  have  only  to  turn  to 
Mr.  Prime-Stevenson's  pages  to  see  that  20  or  25  yesrs  ago  many  people 
thought  the  very  existence  of  the  concerfpianist  threatened  by  the  coming 
of  the  piano-player.  The  virtuoso  pianist,  however,  is  as  popular  as  ever; 
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WAGNER  AND  VERDI 
I  find  particularly  valuable  some  of  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson's  discussions  ol 
agner,  for  they  show  us  the  difficulty  contemporary  criticism  has  in  decid- 
g  whether  the  ob'.ious  faults  of  a  great  composer  will  prove  fatal  to  him 


or  will  simply  be  fused  by  time  into  the  general  tissues  of  his  enduring  work. 
Mr.  Prime-Stevenson  in  these  discussions  shows  the  unconscious  bias  of  hLs 
ppoch  an^  of  j.  certain  personal  habit  of  mind.  He  ruthlessly  exposes  the 
weak  points  in  the  dramatic  scheme  of  the  "Ring."  Well,  the  dramatic 
scheme  of  the  "Ring"  is  no  better  today  than  it  was  in  1900  or  1880;  but 
the  "Ring"  is  more  popular  than  ever.  Musical  humanity,  in  fact,  turns 
the  same  kindly  blind  eye  upon  Wagner's  defects  as  a  librettist  that  Mr. 
Prime-Stevenson  turns  upon  the  defects  of  Verdi  as  a  librettist.  Ration- 
alised criticism  would  surely  employ  the  same  rigor  of  analysis  in  both 
cases;  but  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson,  while  refusing  to  let  poor  Wagner  look 
over  the  hedge,  allows  Verdi  to  get  clear  away  with  the  horse.  Improbabili- 
-ties,  obscurities,  and  absurdities  in  the  "Ring"  are  apparently  to  receive 
no  mercy  from  the  critic;  but  improbabilities,  obscurities,  and  absurdities  in 
"II  Trovatore"  are  to  be  condoned  with  a  smile.  If  Wotan  or  Brynhilde  does 
this  or  that  our  author  (Remands  a  practical  reason  for  it,  and  rages  if  this 
is  not  forthcoming. 

But  when  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson  himself  discovers  that  "exactly  where 
outside  (Manrico's  prison)  Leonora  could  have  listened  and  warbled  her 
j  antiphon"  is  not  "clear"  to  him,  he  indulgently  supposes  that  "maybe 
Leonora  discovered  Manrico  by  a  musicdowser's  locating  wand,  or  by  a 
primitive  electrical  apparatus  ..."  "We  must  remember,"  he  says,  "that 
a  librettist's  realism  is  not  the  realism  of  Piccadilly  or  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens."  We  must  remember  thi.s,  apparently,  only  in  the  case  of  Verdi, 
not  in  the  case  of  Wagner.  "Many  ill-made  operas  are  like  deformed  chil- 
dren; we  must  love  them  as  they  are,  without  dwelling  too  much  on  their 
congenital  defects."  Quite  so;  but  surely  one  should  apply  this  benevolent 
principle  not  only  to  "II  Trovatore"  but  to  the  "Ring"?  Mr.  Prime-Stevenson 
notes  that  we  can  only  "speculate''  how  Aida  got  into  Radames'  crypt  "and 
has  remained  there  undetected";  "and  why,  since  she  got  in  at  all,  she  and 
Radames  cannot  escape  as  clandestinely  .  But,  after  all."  he  smiles,  "we 
are  busy  with  a  stage-play."  Yet  when  Wagner  does  something  in  a  stage- 
play  that  is  inherently  improbable  in  terms  of  real  life,  the  logical  Mr, 
Prime-Stevenson  shows  him  no  mercy.  And  the  lesson  of  all  this  kind  of 
thing  for  critics  is  that  while  it  is  right  that  a  work  of  art  should  receive 
the  most  searching  analysis,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  defect  in  it. 
or  any  number  of  defects  in  it.  will  kill  it  if  it  has  an  inherent  principle  of 
\itality,  the  discovery  of  which  principle  should  be  the  true  business  and  th'- 
true  glory  of  contemporary  criticisia. 


LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 
"T/ie  Mysterious  Lady" 

A  screen  drama,  leased  on  the  nofel  '"War 
in  the  Dark."  by  Ludwig:  Wolff:  directed  b.v 
Fred  Niblo,  and  produced  by  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  with  this  cast  ;  „    .    ^  ^ 

Tania  ^^^''^^1  ^Z?^^", 

jjgrl  Conrad  Nacel 

Gen,' Alexandrofl  Gustav  von  Spyffcrlitz 

Co!  von  Raden  Edwai;rt  Conne  l.v 

T^gj    .  .  ,<Itaen  Pollpi 

General  s  Aide  ,Richard  Alexander 

Here  Is  a  screen  play  with  absolutely 
no  wastage.  From  the  very  beautiful 
opening  scene  in  which  Tania  is  dis- 
closed, gazing  wistfully  down  from  her 
box  on  the  brilliant  scene  in  the  Hof 
Opera  In  Vienna,  through  countless 
stirring  moments  of  actually  dramatic 
Import,  to  the  final  scene  in  which  she 
and  Karl  return  to  Vienna,  stUl  in  the 
simple  Serbian  garb  which  broughti 
them  safely  out  of  Russia,  "The  My.<i- 
terious  Lady"  moves  swiftly,  steadily. 
Mr.  Niblo  has  done  some  great  things  , 
for  moving  picture.s.  on  larger  canva.ies;  ' 
but  seldom  if  ever  has  he  fashioned  a 
more  compact,  more  thrilling  work.  And 
he  had  a  well-nigh  perfect  cast  with 
iPhich  to  achieve  this. 

Prom  available  statistics  it  appears 
that  this  is  the  sixth  picture  which  Miss 
Garbo  has  made  in  this  country.  In 
many  ways  it  is  her  best.  No  one.  after 
viewing  this  picture,  will  deny  that  she 
Is  a  remarkably  talented  actre.ss,  capable 
©f  meeting  every  histrionic  demand, 
appealing  In  impassioned  love  scenes, 
impressive  in  those  which  exact  revela- 
tions of  the  em.itions  of  hatred,  fear, 
horror.  With  this  gifted  Swedish  star 
there  is  no  need  of  the  spoken  word, 
scarcely  of  the  ubiquitous  phrases 
which  too  often  interrupt  pictorial  con- 

^''inTtsplf.  the  role  of  Tania,  a  Russian  - 
spy  sent  to  Vienna  to  obtain  from  Capt. 
Karl   von   Raden   important  military 
papers,  is  of  repellent  character.    Mi.ss  , 
Garbo  tempers  it  as  Tania,  despite  her 
desperate  mission,  responds  sincerely  to 
the  love  which  the  dashing  young  Aus- 
trian evinces  for  her.    In  the  subse- 
quent scenes  of  betrayal,  of  his  mili- 
tary degradation,  his  pursuit  of  her  to 
Russia  to  choke  the  truth  of  her  perfidy 
and  the  name  of  her  accomplice  out| 
of  her    of  ♦.heir  meeting  in  Warsaw, 
under  tN-i  *"aleful  scrutiny  of  Tama's, 
master    af.d   hopeless    admii-er.  Gen. 
Alexandioff.  or  the  risks  which  may 
mean  instant  death  to  either  or  both. 
Miss  Garbo  and  Mr.  Nagel,  with  Mr. 
von  SeyEfertitz  ever  in  the  imme^diatej 
background,  are  players  of  the  finesij 

'^^After  Tania  has  redeemed  herself  in, 
the  eyes  of  her  lover,  after  she  has; 
shot  \hc  abhorrent  general  and  engi- 
n«red  Karl's  escape  and  her  own  the, 
etbry  drops  suddenly  to  the  cuitain. 


KEITH-ALBEE  BOSTON  THEATRE  | 

"The  Magnificent  Flirt" 

A  screen  comedy  written  and  directf.i 
D  Abbaddie  D  Arrast,  <eat""ne  Fir" 
Vidor,   and  made  by  Paramount  with 

Mme    Mare-uerite  La^erne  •  ^■lf>rf"jr, 

Demse  Laverne   Matt.v  Ketni' 

Georjette    jj^.j  gptirks 

 •  ,Tom  RirkPltf 

'Night  Ufe  in  Paris  is  much  the  same 
as  night  life  in  New  York  and  Holly- 
Tvood  Rich  idlers  frequent  the  various 
resorts,  for  amorous  daliance  with  fa.s- 
cinating  ladies,  and  well-to-do  women 
married  or  single,  whether  born  to  .he 
boulevards  or  fugitives  from  Teue 
Haute  Ind..  flutter  about  the  brilhant 
lights,'  waiting  to  be  singed.  It  is  not 
niceMarily  a  sinful  life,  but  It  seems 
^ast?ful.  so.  probably.  Mme.  Laverne 
,nd  count  De  Cast^lle  had  found 
iust  before  she  dropped  her  K'o^e  at 
the  end  of  an  all-night  whirl  '-f  danc- 
ine  and  dining,  so  that  the  count  might 
p"fk  U  up  and  return  it  to  her  m  per- 
son the  following  evening.  Afte.  that 
meeting  life  again  became  interesting 
to  the  count,  and  Mme.  Laverne  in- 
tuitions and  wit,  always  sure  and  sharp 
became  surer  and  sharper.  So  that 
after  a  period  of  flirtation,  with  jeal- 
ousies both  from  within  and  wuhout. 
to  ruffle  the  waters,  something  had  to 
be  done.  The  count  would  many  ner. 
but  he  believed  her  scarcely  respectahle. 
she  gowned  herself  .so  spectacularly.  She 
did  use  too  much  rouge,  for  her  dhugh- 
ler  Denlse.  told  her  so  flatly,  after 
confessing  to  her  mother  I  ba  t  she  loved 
and  was  loved  by  young  Hubevt.  th^ 
counts  nephew;  and  that  the  count 
■would  not  consent  tn  their  marriage 
because  of  his  distrust  of  Mme.  Laverne. 
When  Hubert  protested  that  Mme.  La- 
verne was  a  good  woman,  the  count 
hid  him  in  his  apartment,  invited  Mme. 
Laverne  there  to  a  tete-a-tete  dinner, 
with  much  wine  of  course,  and  pro- 
posed a  weeks  pilgrimage  to  Venice. 
She  agreed  delightfully,  to  the  honor 
of  Hubert,  behind  the  portiere.  "And 
we  can  be  married  in  the  cathedral  by 
the  grand  canal,"  she  added,  on  depart- 
ing—and Hubert  grinned.  So  -the 
magnificent  flirt"  wa.sn't  so  bad  a.";  she 
painted,  and  there  was  a  double  honey- 
moon in  Venice.  ,       ,  ,  , 

Just  a  trifle,  as  to  story,  but  deftly 
told,  with  capable  acting,  substantial 
settings,  mostly  interiors.  Miss  Vidor 
moved  about  easily  and  surely,  never 
obtrusively.  She  gowned  and  di.<;robed 
as  a  lady  should,  out  of  sight  of  the 
audience,  thanks  to  a  discreet  camera. 


Conti  wore  the  count's  evening 
clothes  with  proper  distincticn,  but 
pviamas  betrayed  and  aged  him.  Mr. 
Sparks,  with  those  same  oddly  slant- 
ing eyes,  the  same  expre.ssive  panto- 
mime which  always-  remuided  us  of 
th''  late  Dan  Daly,,  gave  timely  comic 
reuef:  w.  E.  G. 


Mr 


Mr.  Hale's  Night  Off 


« Philip  Hale  has  been  dramatic 
d  music  critic  of  The  Boston 
Hfrfld  for  many  years.  He  had  not 
brf'n  in  New  York  for  fifteen  years 
uiilil  a  few  days  ago.  A.s  he  was 
jprndins  only  one  niRht  in  Gotham, 
plrkin?  his  single  entertainment  wa.s 
»  nice  problem.  He  chose  the  Boston 
Sviiipliony  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
V;i  rioty. 

Likr  Walt  Whitman.  Mr.  Hale  is  ? 
(•anunwlite.  He  does  not  have  to  eo  to 
New  York  once  in  fifty  yeai-s  to  know 
the  soul  of  the  city.  Picking  his  night's 
entertainment  was  not  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  him.  He  visited  New  York  as 
the  ruest  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 

lODERN  ANn  BEACON  THEATRES 
KtroBi  the  Atlantic" 

\  serf"  riiania  sUniiis:  Monte  Btuf.  -wril- 
Ransome.  dirpi-ied  b.v  Howard 

»thpit("i  and  mads  by  Warner  Bros.,  wuh 

,  loll""       cast;  .  „, 

,.->,  ciavtnn  ,   Wonle  Bine 

h,  iiii  Miller   Edna  Miirpny 

hn  rlivKin   .Burr  Mcintosh 

amrl  riivton.  Robert  Ober 


With  the  late  world  war  for  a  back- 
round  and  with  Col.  Charles  Lind- 
ergh's  epic  flight  for  partial  inspira- 
on.  Mr.  Ransome  has  evolved  a  story 
htch  bites  into  each  of  these  great  epi- 
jdes  for  material  sufficient  to  consume 
scant  hour's  time  to  tell  in  pictures, 
tarting  in  the  pre-war  industrial  plant 
t  old  John  Clayton,  we  have  scenes 
I  sentimental  and  comedy  vein  with 
Ir.  Blue  as  the  younger  son  making 
(VC  to  his  secretary.  Phyllis,  and  doing 
lunts  in  an  early  type  airplane  instead 
I  attending  to  his  business  as  vice-  ; 
iresident  of  the  concern.    Then  comes  j 
be  war    Hugh  Clayton  enhsts,  but  be- 
ore  h«  goes  abroad  he  marries  Phyllis,  | 
jho  meantime  had  rejected  Dan  Clay-  | 
on  the  elder,  more  cautious-minded, 
irother.   In  an  aerial  engagement  with 
he  enemy  aces  Hugh's  plane  is  shot 
lown  and  he  is  reported  as  among  the 
nlssing.    His  mind  a  blank  as  to  his 
dentity,  he  passes  nearly  eight  years  m  i 
tiilitar'v  hospitals  before  he  is  released.  , 
;till  known  to  himself  and  his  associates 
miy  as  "Lonesome."    He  wanders  back 
•ohis  own  home,  happily  for  the  author 
jf  the  storv,  and  becomes,  through  his 
•vident  deep  knowledge  of  aircratt,  a 
ialuable  artisan  in  his  fathers  new 
plant,  now  devoted  to  the  manufactuie, 

Aftermourning  for  Hugh  as  one  dead 
JOv  so  many  years    Phyllis  a«rees 
marry  Dan,  and  they,  with  old  John 
Clayton,  sail  for  France,  where  the 
wedding  is  to  be  held.    They  go  to  La 
Bde  where  Hugh  and  Phyllis  yea«  ago 
had  planned  to  spend  their  honeymoon, 
nie  ceremony  however,  is  to  await  ai- 
rival'of'Thl- spirit  of  Hugh,'  a  new 
model  plane  just  completed  at  the  fac 
tory.  Hugh,  taken  up  as  obseivei  m  a 
est  flight  regains  his  memory,  thinks 
0  an  extremely  high  altitude,  and  on 
landing  is  adjudged  as  one  crazed  anrt 
detainid  in  an  asylum.    He  escapes  to 
the  flying  field,  steals  the  craft,  .and 
luccesifSfly  makes  the  flight  across  «ie 
Atlantic,  landing  at  no  other  spot  than 
La  Bne,  and  arriving  just  in  time  to 
prevent  his  wife  from  becoming  an  un- 
"^^iTefeafeZtv  excellent  views  of  the  ^ 
terrain  of  various  lands,  as  the  plane 
Meeds  over  New  York,  Newfoundland 
fnd  France.    The  bombardment  wlucii 
brings  down  young  Clayton  s  war  plane  . 
is  effectively  staged,  and  there  are  at-  , 
tractive  scenes  in  and  around  La  Biie_ 
The  best  acting  is  by  t^.at  of 
the  .stage  and  screen.  Burr  Mcintosh 
grim  effort  to  master  his  emotion 
as  he  stands  at  the  base  of  the  great 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
K  who  died  through  the  war.  was 
rVivid  bit.    Mr.  Blue's  methods  are 
more  simple,  and  restricted.  Miss  Mur- 
phy and  Mr.  Ober  were  mere  foils  to 

*On"he  bill  also  is  a  comical  romatice 
of  the  car-barns,  with  Louise  Fazenda 
Clyde  Jones  and  William  Demarest  It 
is  called  "Pay  As  You  Enter  and  it 
has  a  laugh  in  nearly  every  foot  of  ^eel. 


METKOPOLITAN  THEATRE 

A  screen  romance  lealnjinj  Charles  Far- 
Jell  and  Greta  Nissen:  adapted  b.v  PhjUi> 
Slein  f roni  the  Krcnch  pla.v,  •  L'lnsonniise." 
,,.„I^'*rre  Frondaie:  scenario  h.v  Seton  I 
pu  er  directed  hv  Howard  Hawks,  and  pr-^. 

William  Fox  with  the  following 

riiioe  Fazil   Charles  Farrcll 

Fabienne    Greta  Nissen 

fleleiie  Debrenze   Mae  Bnsch 

lUmed   .    Vadi  m  Trane ;  £ 

^Odues  Debreuze   T.vler  Brooke 

 Uddie  Slnrris 

tvT   Jo.sephme  Borio 

phn  riaveriiu   .To'jn  Boles 

onrtolier   .Tohn  T.  Mnrrav 

Bian  Idris   Enillc  .\lderson 

e'JMro.va   t)nl„  p„i]„r 

^'1   Hank  Mann 

i."Fa2il"  proves  to  be  a  picture  which 
lid  have  been  spoiled,  cheapened,  by 
■--  Tha,t 


11.  C,-,j-;,|  I,  „        r         .   ■  .'!,,,.:,, 

Hawkes,  to  Mr,  Farrell  and  \o  Miss 
Nlssen.  By  Inslstinf?  on  a  tight  con- 
tinuity, by  waving  aside  opportunities 
for  digression  from  the  main  theme  nv 
for  piling  on  the  "sheik"  stuff,  Mr. 
Hawks  has  kept  the  presentation  to  a 
high  level.  By  their  repression,  their 
apparent  desire  to  make  a  convincin;; 
film  rather  than  to  tear  the  passions  to 
tatters  merely  to  please  a  sentimental 
gallery,  the  two  leading  players  have 
contrived  to  leave  a  semblance  of  sin- 
cerity and  substance  where  only  ashes 
of  wasted  endeavor  might  have  been 
found,  "Fazil"  is  not  a  world  beater  in 
the  annals  of  filmdom;  it  is  just  another 
well-written  story,  capably  staged  and 
acted. 

Prince  Fazil,  wealthy  young  tribal 
ruler  of  Arabia,  is  sent  to  Venice  on 
a  mission.  He  had  received  indiffer- 
ently a  gift  from  his  Sultan, — a  comely 
maiden  as  the  nucleus  of  a  harem  which 
he  has  never  possessed,  "A  horse  or  a 
camel  would  have  been  more  accept- 
able," he  tells  the  messenger.  In  'Venice 
he  stares  from  a  casement  window 
across  a  canal  into  the  eyes  of  Fabienne, 
blonde,  beautiful  and  young.  They  meet 
conventionally,  are  swept  into  love  and 
hasty  marriage.  Fazil's  love,  however, 
is  that  of  possession.  Fabienne  must 
have  no  male  friends.  When  she  tells 
Fazil  that  social  customs  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  Arabia  differ,  he  returns 
to  his  homeland,  leaving  Fabienne  to 
live  her  life  as  she  chooses. 

But  they  still  love  each  other  and 
Fabienne  pockets  her  pride  and  :,eeks 
him  out  in  his  desert  home.  She  finds 
that  he  has  established  a  harem,  and 
gives  him  his  choice  of  dismissing  his 
cluster  of  wives,  or  her.  The  other 
wives  depart  in  panic.  Soon  again, 
Fazil  and  Fabienne  clash  and  friends 
engineer  her  escape  from  what  now  has 
become  a  prison.  Fazil  pursues,  is  shot. 
Dying  on  his  feet,  he  yet  has  strength 
to  reach  Fabienne's  side.  He  tells  her 
what  he  repeatedly  had  refused  to  say 
before,  that  he  loves  her  as  lover  and 
not  as  master.  He  places  on  her  finger 
the  same  poison-bearing  ring  which  : 
once  he  had  threatened  to  apply  to  , 
himself,  and  to  soft  music  their  souls,  | 
eternally  joined,  drift  off  into  the  dark- 
ness. Not  a  happy  ending,  but  logical,  | 
consistent.  •  I 

Aside  from  the  wholly  adequate  act-  I 
ine  of  Mr.  Farrell  and  Miss  Nissen. 
'  Fazil"  can  boast  of  some  fine  photog- 
raphy. Mere  flashes  of  the  desert,  with 
scurrying  horsemen,  are  caught.  We, 
see  a  gondolier,  and  hear  him  sing,  as 
he  pilots  the  lovers  along  Venetian 
lanes.  These  are  merely  color  for  the 
more  substantial  views,  the  courtyard 
and  the  vast  halls  of  the  prince's  pal- 
ace, the  harem  with  its  none  too  pre- 
possessing inmates.  It  is  the  tragic 
"feel"  of  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  , 
film  which  really  counts.  Here  picture, 
action  and  sound  are  synchronized  in 
the  truest  sense. 

The  stage  program,  entitled  '"Teeing 
Off,"  with  the  12  Gamby-Hale  girls, 
Rome  and  Dunn,  Earle  La  Vere.  Alice 
Wellman,  Duffin  and  Draper,  and  Gene 
Rodemich  and  his  orchestra.  Pleasing 
if  conventional  entertainment. 
1  \7.  E.  G. 


^  2  ^ 
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SOUSA'S  BAND  PLAYS 
AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


Lt.-Comdr.  John  Philip  Sousa  and 
his  band,  in  the  course  of  a  golden 
jubilee  tour,  gave  two  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony hall  yesterday  afternoon  and 
last  evening.  At  each  the  audience 
was  substantial  and  appreciative,  es- 
pecially of  all  things  Sousaesque.  Re- 
spectfully heedful  of  the  dolorous  dis- 
sonances of  Richard  Strauss's  sym- 
phonic poem.  Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion, moderately  diverted  by  Sousa's 
descriptive  suite.  Tales  of  a  Traveller, 
each  audience  became  animated,  joy- 
ous, when  a  familiar  Sousa  march  was 
started.  At  least  half  a  dozen  of  these 
marches  were  given  as  encores,  while 
the  newest  one.  The  Golden  Jubilee, 
was  listed  as  a  program  number. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  one 
of  the  most  popular,  following  that  par- 
ticular number,  served  chiefly  to  ac- 
centuate the  thin  melody  of  the  later 
work.  Far  more  satisfying  was  the 
Nichols-Sousa  sketch.  Among  My  Sou- 
venirs, in  which  the  famous  band- 
master weaves  old-time  tunes  into  the 
fabric  of  this  modern  ballad. 

The  band  now  assembled  under 
Sousa's  baton  is  splendidly  balanced, 
and  has  groups  of  cornetists,  trombon- 
ists and  flutists  each  of  whom  appar- 
ently could  rank  as  a  soloist,  given  op- 
portunity. Mr.  John  Dolan's  cornet 
numbers  revealed  an  excellent  tone. 
Miss  Marjorie  Moody,  soprano,  sang 
three  numbers,  including  a  waltz  song. 
Love's  Radiant  Hour,  composed  by  Sousa 
for  lyrics  written  by  Helen  Boardman 


The  Harvard  University  Press  has  published  "Ballads  ana  feea-oon:; 
from  Nova  Scotia."  Collected  by  'W.  Roy  Mackenzie. 

The  following  review  is  taken  from  the  literary  supplement  of  th< 
London  Times: 

"The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is,  or  was,  rarely  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  a  folk-song  ranging  from  the  traditional  'oallads  of  medieval  England  and 
Scotland  to  the  improvised  shanties  of  the  nineteenth  century  sailormen. 
No  part  of  this  narrow  province  is  very  far  removed  from  the  sea  .  .  .  this 
awareness  of  the  sea  and  its  romance  is  the  factor  which  must  lend  to  any 
representative  collection  from  Nova  Scotia  a  variety  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  an  inland  state  or  province,"  says  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  this  most  ensnaring  book,  a  book  put  together  with  much  labor  and 
patience  but  obviously  with  great  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Collecting  folk-songs  and  ballads  must  be  a  wonderful  training  in  tact 
and  quick- wittedness;  a  mere  echo  of  a  ditty  is  borne  on  the  wind  and 
the  collector  is  hot-foot  after  the  person  who  can  say  or  sing  it  to  him. 
These  hoarders  of  old  songs  are  often  moody  and  will  give  but  a  verse  at 
a  time;  but  patience  and  enthusiasn-.  win  them  round.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
evidently  at  home  now  in  many  melodious  and  convivial  quarters  where  sail- 
ors and  shantymen  make  him  free  of  their  company  and  their  ballads,  to 
our  lasting  profit  and  gratitude.  His  admirable  and  amusing  collection  is 
comfortably  arranged,  with  sensible  notes  as  to  where  the  English,  Irish  or 
Scottish  originals  may  be  found,  and  brief  raterences  that  will  be  of  value 
to  specialists  and  interesting  to  the  casual  reader.  His  "rough  sort  of 
grouping"  is  all  that  is  required;  it  begins  with  the  relics  of  the  old  country 
ballads  which  were  brought  to  Nova  Scotia  by  the  settlers  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  ranges  over  "songs  of  a  familiar  broadside  type"  mainly  about  ro- 
mantic love  and  betrayal,  battle  songs  like  "The  Plains  of  Waterloo"  and 
"Brave  Wolfe,"  the  adventures  and  tragedies  of  seafaring  men,  sea-shanties, 
nursery  tales  and- heterogeneous  poems  that  might  fit  In  anywhere.  There 
are' many  variants  of  some  songs,  and  local  colo);,  Canadian  and  American, 
is  freely  introduced;  besides,  there  are  purely  local  poems  about  accidents 
and  murders  which  are  very  interesting.  Of  these  the  distressing  tale  of 
"Young  Charlotte,"  which  comes  from  Vermont,  is  popular  in  Canada.  This 
young  person  went  to  a  ball  in  mid-winter  insufficiently  clothed,  refusing 
from  vanity  the  blankets  that  her  mother  wished  to  fold  round  her  in  the 
sleigh  for  her  16-mile  drive  with  young  Charlie: 

When  they  reached  the  door  young  Charlie  jumped  out 

And  offered  her  his  hand; 

"Why  sit  you  there  like  a  monument? 

You'll  neither  speak  nor  stand!" 

A  lifeless  corpse  young  Charlotte  was. 
For  she  froze  with  him  in  the  sleigh, 
A  lifeless  corpse  young  Charlotte  was. 
For  she  froze  by  the  mountain  way. 
"The  Fatal  Snowstorm"  tells  of  a  mother  and  infant  dying  in  the  snow: 
Come  all  you  pretty  fair  maids. 
And  a  warning  take  by  me; 

Don't  believe  a  young  man  ^ 
Or  anything  he'll  say. 
The  desertion  theme  runs  through  many  songs;  one  that  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  favorite  with  Crabbe  when  he  was  a  schoolboy  at  Aid- 
borough,  "The  Sailor's  Tragedy,"  is  current  in  Pictou.  In  this  the  ghost  of 
the  pretty  fair  maid  vindictively  pursues  the  sailor  on  the  high  seas: 
One  day  as  he  was  sailing  on  the  mainmast  high, 
A  little  boat  he  chanced  to  spy; 
And  in  that  boat  was  a  ghost  so  grim. 
Which  made  him  tremble  in  every  limb, 

With  great  persuasions  into  the  boat 

The  young  man  he  was  forced  to  go. 

The  boat  it  sunk  in  a  flame  of  fire, 

Which  made  the  ship's  ^ew  all  admire. 
•'McLellan's  Shooting"  commemorates  a  local  accident— "Take  warning 
by  McLellan's  son.  Mind  how  you  trifle  with  a  gun,"  Is  the  moral,  in  the 
rhythm  of  "Struwwelpeter"— and  the  ballad  of  the  "Bear  River  Murder"  is 
as  recent  as  1895. 

"About  a  brutal  murder 

1  now  say  a  word, 

I  mean  that  Bear  River  murder. 

No  doubt  of  it  you've  heard. 

"If  Wheeler  is  the  murderer, 

It's  gibbeted  he  ought  to  be. 

For  hanging  is  too  good  for  him!" 

Said  Detective  Power  to  me. 

"I  think  he  Is  the  murderer,  and  It  does  seem  to  me 
As  if  he  done  the^  murder  before  he  went  to  tea. 
Next  morning  when  she  was  found 
She  was  laid  upon  the  floor. 
And  the  pot  of  beans  in  the  oven 
She  had  placed  there  the  day  before. 
.  .  .  "So  it's  boys  guide  your  tempers 
And  fight  for  sweet  liberty. 
There  is  no  freedom  now  in  prison," 
Said  Detective  Power  to  me. 
The  tragedy  of    young  Munro,  who  was  lost  in  a  log-jam,  and  of  his 
sweetheart  Clara  Vernon,  who  died  of  grief  and  was  buried  in  his  grave, 
properly  comes  from  Maine,  but  is  sung  in  two  versions  in  Canada  and  is 
said  to  be  popular  in  Scotland.  •  It  was  on   a  Sunday  morning  that  the  logs 
piled  up  mountains  high,  and  in  spite  of  the  day: 
The  boss  did  say  "Turn  to,  brave  boys. 
Without  one  dread  of  fear. 
And  we'll  break  the  jam  on  Gen-y's  Rocks.  .  . 

Six  Canadian  shanty-boys 
Did  volunteer  to  go 

For  to  break  the  jam  on  Gerry's  Rocks, 

With  their  foreman,  young  Munro. 
The  six  wer.e  lost;  and  when  young  Munro  was  taken  from  the  water 
there  was  a  maid  on  the  bank  "whose  moans  and  cries  did  rent  the  sky. 
For  her  lover  who  was  drowned." 

We  buried  him  quite  decent 
All  on  the  third  of  May. 
The  boss  to  Miss  Clara 
Her  lover's  v/ages  paid. 
Likewise  a  cheque  of  a  thousand  pounds 
She  received  the  very  next  day. 
But  these  things  proved  of  small  solace,  and  when  less  than  three 
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months  later  she  expired  with  young  Munro. 

The  wreck  of  the  Atlantic,  a  White  Star  liner,  on  the  coast  in  1873, 
when  the  fishermen  went  out  in  their  dories  and  saved  hundreds  of  lives,  is 
recalled  in  a  long  ballad  full  of  charming  detail: 

The  captain  in  that  trying  hour 
j        ■  Spoke  kindly  lo  the  men, 

1  Haying  "Be  calm,  good  men,"  while  angry  waves 

•[  Swept  angry  over  ihem. 

One  Mr.  Street,  a  gentleman, 
Quite  frantic  with  despair, 
Prom  Cabin  came,  and  in  his  arms 
His  little  daughter  bare. 
And  to  one  Ellery  he  said, 
•  Pray,  Charlie  take  my  child. 
That  I  may  go  my  wife  to  seek, 
The  billows  raging  wild." 
The  unknown  balladist  has  a  touch  of  poetry  in  the  lipes: 

•|  Oh,  angry  sea.  give  up  thy  dead. 

Oh,  rocky  reefs,  sink  low, 
but  he  speedily  relapses  when  he  comes  to  the  moral  that  "there's  breakers 
all  round,  And  in  an  unexpected  hour.  The  last  great  trump  will  sound." 

The  lovely  and  traditional  old  ballads  gjyen  in  this  book  are  deliglitful 
to  read  in  their  several  versions.  Mr.  Mackltlzie  has  no  illusions  about  local 
productions; 

/  The  ballad-singers  ot  Nova  Scotia  I  am  willing  to  match  against  the  ball^.d- 
Bingers  of  any  other  clime  or  region,  but  I  have  no  inclination,  and  no  warrant, 
to  become  boastful  about  the  achievements  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
matter  of  ballad  composition.  .  .  if  we  have  cause  for  gratulation  in  our  dealings 
with  folk-song,  as  I  believe  we  have,  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  affectionate  per- 
sistence of  our  singers  in  cherishing  the  ballads  which  they  and  their  forefathers 
brought  to  these  shores  from  the  British  Isles. 

His  remarks  about  sailors'  shanties,  "for  which,  even  in  the  abbreviated 
texts  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  present  them,  I  have  a  peculiar 
affection,"  are  particularly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  one  can  spend  hours 
wandering  through  these  pages,  reading  about  Kidd  aite  his  imperfect  re- 
pentance : 

I  murdered  William  More,  and  left  him  in  his  gore. 
Not  many  leagues  from  shore,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  saijed. 
My  repentance  lasted  not,  as  I  sailed. 
My  repentance  lasted  not,  my  vows  I  soon  forgot. 
Damnation's  my  just  lot,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed, 
or  about  Jack  Sheppard,  or  the  Dying  Cowboy,  or  Caroline  of  Edinboro 
Town,  or  the  Jolly  Ploughboy,  or  Mary  on  the  Silvery  Tide,  or  a  hundred 
others. 

j       Some  forty  odd  tunes  are  included  at  the  end  of  the  volume;  the  col- 
( lector  regrets  that  there  are  not  more  and  wishes  he  had  begun  his  labors 
'!  with  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  recording  music  as  he  always  had  in  the 
recording  of  texts.    Many  will  share  this  regret.    But  still  he  may  take 
satisfaction  in  this  work  of  excellent  and  cheerful  scholarship,  which  turni 
Ibc  distresses  of  life  into  lively  and  stimulating  song. 


Knox,    it  remamed  lor  Mr.  nowara 
Goulden  to  win  the  most  enthiisiasticl 
applause  with  liis  xylophone  solo,  the 
brilliant  polonaise  from  "Mignon."  Nor 
are  Mr.  Goulden's  talents- confined  to 
this  most  deceptive  of  insti-uments.  i 
Throughout  the  concerts  he  leaped 
from  drum  to  drum,  as  it  were,  or  imi- 
tated dogs  barking  or  horses  wlnnny- 
ing,  as  in  The  Wliistling  Farmer.  He^ 
even  shot  deafening  charges  into  a  stage 
corner  from  two  immense  revolvers,  to 
add  to  the  climax  of  a  march.  Sousa 
conducted  with  less  of  his  old-time 
verve  but  none  the  less  with  character- 
istic grace  and  assurance.  It  was  good 
to  watch  those  up  and  down  and  lateral 
slashes   of  his  magic  baton   in  the 
marches  which  have  thrilled  old  and 
young,  from  coast  to  coast,  these  many 
years.    There  will  never  be  another 
Qniisa  W.   E.  G. 


I-:  i:M  (.■■"'■^' 

W  .    i;  Wail- 
<  hail"s  lioni.ii" 
Vi  .   H.  Saiii! 
.  .  Ian  Kmoi ' 
';ab.v  K.I.' 
VCall.t-e  Ki-BluTii 


band.  The  two  programs,  starting  ax 
3:30  and  at  8:15  P.  M„  are  identical 
and  will  be  as  follows: 

Peroration  known  as  "Militaire  Fran- 

cais"  Irom  ■'The  AlKcrienne  .   ■  St.  baens 

Cornet  solo,   "Habanera"   .barasate 

Mr.   John  Dolan  i 

Suite.  '-Talcs  of  a  Traveler"  Sousafl 

(a)   "The  Kaffir  on  the  Karoo" 
(h>  "The  Land  of  the  Golden  Flee.e 
(c)  "Easter*  Monday  on  the  White 
Honse  Lawn" 
Sonrano  solo.  "Love's  Radiant  Hour 

(new)   Sousa 

Miss  Marjorie  Moony 
(Lyric  i>y  Helen  Boardman  Knoxt 
i  S.vniphonir  poem.   "Death  and  Trans- 

lisruratioii"   Richard  Strauss 

I  1NTERV.\L 
sketch.  "Among  My  Souvenirs"  'new) 

Nichols-Soiisa 
'  a)  Se.xleite  for  flutes.   "Dance  of 

the   Merlitons  "  Techaikowskv 

\lessrs.  Evans.  Petrie.  Phares.  Oroaky. 
1  Zlotnik  and  Hall 

(b)  March.    "The   Golden    Jubilee  „ 

1  (new)   ,,.SoU5a 

X'  lophone  solo.    Polonaise   '  Misnon 

Tierney 

Mr    Howard  Goulden 
Balance    All    and    Swing  Partners' 
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I  1  M  z-  ^ 
riaF'  Is  Given 


'The  Bellamy  Ti 

Its  First  Production  at 
The  Copley 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Bellamy 
Trial."  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Frank 
E.  Carstarphen  and  Frances  Noyes  Hart, 
based  on  the  novel  of  the  same  title 
by  Mrs.  Hart;  performed  last  evening 
for  the  fust  lime  on  any  stage  with  the 
following  cast: 

Mr    Karr    ^'""'^ 

t-onrt  Clerk   Charles 

I'onsiable  Geors-'c  Rnsseil 

I)"    Stanley   G^tal'"  R^^r^e 

•I'h.    TiHlcc    ....    D.is-id  CliOt] 

,     ,  !    r.inMr.,  .   ...Barbara  Boyd 

i    Richard  Whorf 

K.lsppth  pudseon 


Mrs.    uan.r,    ,  ,  .  - 
Kllinlt    V;,  i  «Kh 

l.uisi  Orsun   

Stf-ohen  Kcllarny 
Dr    Gabriel  Barret li  . 

Pa1ri<k  Ives   

Susan  Ivcs   

Ranriolph  Phillips    . 

Marsaret  Dunne    SyViiifv  I  - 

man  of  ihe  Jury  Rorer  Wheeler 

One  scene,  a  courtroom  in  a  county 
.seat,  .serves  for  the  entire  action  of  the 
I  play  A.ssembled  are  the  judge,  the  attor- 
1  nevs  for  government  and  defence,  the 
'  jurors,  each  a  type,  court  attaches,  the 
two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  Susan  Ives, 
wife  of  Patrick,  and  Stephen  Bellamy, 
husband  of   Madeleine,   the  murdered  j 
woman.    Tedious,  traditional  court  pro- 
cedure, formal  opening;  constant  spai-- 
ring  bv  the  aggressive  prosecuting  al 
orneys  and  the  watchful  cc.u"se  fo. 
defence,  zealously  guarding  his  c»enl  = 
rights  each  alert  to  assail  a  weak  spot 
[n  the  other's  armor.  Each  witness  gives 
such  testimony  as  seems  calculated  .o 
convict  or  to  free  <he  accused  pair  .  of 
an  overheard  conversation,  of  a  missin„  , 
note,  of  fingerprints  on  a  lamp 

At  last  the  evidence  is  all  in,  tne 
la'^yers  sum  up.  the  j^^ge  de'ivet's  his 
charge,  and  the  jury  returns  with  a 
verdfct  of  not  guilty  for  f-ch  defendant. 

So  far  the  interest  in  this  diama  has 
been  cumulative.  We  know  that  Made- 
line   Bellamy    had    been  "'"'"dered. 
Motives  havp  been  advanced,  assailecl, 
eliminated.  Characters  of  eminently  re- 
spectable persons  have  been  e^POfl  fo^ 
.public  dissection.  Madeline  might  have 
i,  been  a  .saintly  wife:  she  may  have  been 
"  catty,   jealous,   money-mad.   li  feusan 
Ives  and  Stephen  Bellamy,  each  ac- 
credited  with  ample  reasons  for  wish- 
i  ino  her  removal,  did  not  kill  her,  some 
one  surelv  did.  Who? 

The  third  act,  representing  a  lapb.e 
In  time  of  a  mere  half-hour,  holds  the  ] 
grim    secret,    illumines    the  baffling 
mystery.    The    courtroom    has  been 
:  cleared,  the  judge  is  fu.ssing  with  ns 
1  papers.  In  Mrs.  Harfs  story  the  revela- 
ftion  Ls  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
judge— a  verv  long  and  circumstantial 
>  document,  pitiable  in  every  line.  In  pos- 
session of  the  letter  for  some  time  pre- 
,vicus.    the    judge    had    ob.served  the 
.stipulation  that  it  be  not  read  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  In  the  play 
the  spoken  word  must  be  utilized,  and 
it  is  Mrs.  Daniel  Ives,  mother  of  Pat 
'and    mother-in-law    of    Susan,  who 
.speaks.  . 

It  seems  unfair  to  those  who  will 
View  "The  Bellamy  Trial"  to  set  forth 
at  this  time  what  actually  occurs  in 
that  final  scene.  That  should  be  left  as 
,a  surprise.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
(that  it  gives  Mi,ss  Dudgeon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  the  honors  of  the  per- 
'  fovmance  with  Mr.  Clive  and  Mr.  Eric, 


ilie  clashing  ai  lci  ijc.\  .s. 
Prom  a  first  hearing  it  would  seem  j 
that  Mrs.  Hart  has  introduced  every  ] 
vital  character  which  appeared  in  thi- 
original  story.  It  has  been  Mr.  Carstai  - 
phen's  task  to  assemble  text  and  char- 
acter in  orderly  fashion,  to  prune  Ju- 
diciously so  that  no  spoken  word  shall 
be  wasted,  no  link  missing  either  in 
the  case  which  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney seeks  to  e.slablish  or  in  the  defence 
,  which  Atty.  Lambert  is  intent  on  main- 
I  talning.  The  play  has  exceptional 
I  strength.  It  moves  steadily  forward  in 
almost  unbroken  continuity.  The  in- 
terest of  the  audience  is  held  in  mas- 
terly fashion,  little  breaks  of  comedy 
coming  at  just  the  right  intervals.  Each 
character  has  individuality:  Melanie 
Cordier,  the  French  maid  with  her  du- 
bious moral  backgrouiid:  Orsini,  the 
Italian  gardener,  who  rattled  off  ground 
measurements  in  fractions  of  inche.s 
because  he  had  observed  that  lawyers 
wanted  exact  figures;  Stephen  Bellamy 
himself,  high  strung  and  on  the  verge 
of  a  nervous  breakdown:  Dr.  Barrett i. 
the  distinguished-appearing  fingerprint 
expert,  who  Incidentally  had  the  finger- 
prints of  the  wrong  person,  as  frequent- 
ly happens  in  real  murder  trials.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  strangely  assorted 
persons  who  writhe  in  the  witness 
Chair.  Each,  by  the  way,  excepting  the 
two  defendants,  is  summoned  in  his  or 
her  turn  from  the  outer  chamber.  They 
come  upon  the  audience  suddenly,  and 
depart  to  varying  degrees  of  applause. 

It  is  true  that  much  latitude  is  allowed 
Jhese  witnesses.    This  is  neces.sary,  that 

through  them  the  narrative  may  be  told 
completely.  They  are  allowed  to  make 
violent  retorts  to  counsel,  to  heighten 
dramatic  effects.  It  seemed  amazing 
that  the  court  did  not  order  Susan  Ives 
to  speak  louder,  that  the  jury  might 
hear  her  testimony.  Certainly  much  of 
it  was  lost  to  the  audience.  Also  this 
same  jury  was  ignored  for  long  stretches 
at  a  time  bv  each  attorney.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's summation  for  the  defence  was  a 
forensic  masterpiece  but  hardly  a  re- 
view of  the  evidence.  Mr.  Farr  wks 
move  the  astute  lawyer  of  the  two. 

However,  in  the  face  of  the  over-  i 
whelming  odds  in  favor  of  the  solid  suc- 
c<»ss  of  "The  Bellamy  Trial,"  it  would  be 
captious  indeed  to  .seek  out  tiny  flaws. 
Last  evening's  performance,  before  an  i 
audience  both  friendly  and  discriminat- 
ing, indicated  that  here  is  a  play  which 
deserves  to  rank  with  two  other  famous 
:  dramas  of  similar  character,  "Within 
i  the  Law"  and  "Madame  X."  In  more 
wavs  than  one  it  is  superior  to  either  in 
1  theme,  treatment  and  interpretation.  It 
looks  as  if  the  Copley  Theatre  is  to 
house  another  long-run  attraction. 

W.  E.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
"Walking  Back" 


A  screen  dramatization  featiiring  Sue 
Carol:  written  by  Monte  Katlerjohn  Ironri 
George  Kitabe  Turner's  story  "A  Ride  in 
the  f'ountrv"-  directed  by  .Rupert .  Julian 
and  prodviced  by  the  De  MiUe  studio  with 
the  lollowing  cast:  .  rarol 

Mrc    Thatcher   Jane  l^ecKie.v 

\iyl'  Schuvler  Florence  Turner] 

Mrs.  Schuyler  •  •■      •  j^^^^  Bradbury,  Sr.  | 

Pet  Masters  "  '   James  Bradbur.v    Sr.  | 

Crooks  . Billy  Sullivan.   George  Stone 

This  is  a  picture  in  which  the  older 
players  do  the  acUng  and  the  young 
folks  furnish  the  thrills  and  all-round 
deviltry.  A  compact  little  cast,  with ! 
Robert  Edeson,  Jane  Keckley,  Rorence 
Turner  and  James  Bradbury,  Sr.,  for 
such  histrionics  as  the  story  demands,  i 
and  Miss  Carol  and  Messrs.  Walling, 
Rankin,  Lebedeff,  Sullivan  and  Stone 
for  foolish  youth  and  gun-toting  thugs. 

"Smoke"  Thatcher  is  a  wild  son, 
wilful  and  hot-headed.  He  figures  in 
several  escapades,  but  caps  the  climax 
when  he  borrows  a  car  to  reach  "Patsy" 
Schuyler  at  a  dance,  drinks  too  much 
and  with  Patsy  as  his  passenger  en- 
gages in  an  automobile  ramming  con- 
test all  over  the  highway  with  Pet 
Masters,  another  wayward  youngster. 
-  Finally  the  borrowed  car,  wrecked  oe- 
yond  redemption,  is  coaxed  into  a  ga- 
rage, headquarters  for  a  criminal  gang. 
Three  members  of  this  gang  enter 
while  Smoke  and  Patsy  are  there  ana 
lured  by  an  offer  of  reward  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  pay  for  the  ruined  ma- 
chine, Smoke  agrees  to  dnve  their  car 
to  an  undesignated  rendezvous. 

This  happens  to  be  the  bank  where 
his  father,  holdlng^a  responsible  po- 
sition, is  doing  some  night  work  on  tne 
books,  too  late,  the  boy  jealiz^  his 
predicament.  The  father  is  held  up 
the  vaults  looted,  and  the  getaway 
seems  perfect,  when  the  father,  ri^hing 
in  pursuit,  sees  his  son  at  the  wheel. 
Hofrmed,  he  raises  his  P'stol  to  fire 
when  Beaut  Thlbaut  drops  hto  with 
a  bullet  in  the  shoulder._^Thateher,_Sr.. 

'  .TAGE 


1  Jul.'  .iiLo  tne  ail  Kive  tiie  uiiiiiii, 
and  the  pursuit  is  on.  Smoke,  torn  be- 
tween remorse  and  rage,  maintains  a 
reckless  speed  even  when  approaching 
the  city.  When  Thlbaut  threatens  first 
to  shoot  him  and  then  Patsy,  who  has 
been  taken  along  to  "make  the  party 
look  pretty,"  Smoke  defies  him  and 
drives  straight  into  a  police  station, 
taking  down  front  wall,  desk  and  all. 
The  crooks  are  taken  red-handed  by 
the  astounded  policemen,  and  Smoke 
learns  there  Is  a  reward  of  $8000  on 
Beaut  Thibaut's  greasy  "dome." 

The  closing  scene  shows  the  recon- 
ciliation    between    the  convalescent 
father  and  the  penitent  son.  "They  are 
'  not  lawless,"  says  Thatcher,  Sr.,  to  his 
I  wife,  as  he  tosses  t)he  key  to  his  own 
'  car  to  smoke.  "They  are  just  wayward, 
the  boys  and  girls  of  1928."  Which  is 
not  much  of  a  moral,  but  it  may  indi- 
cate the  general  attitude  of  fond  pa- 
rents toward«,the  neckers.  and  flask-car- 
riers of  the  current  year.      W.  E.  G. 

KEITH-ALBEE  BOSTON  THEATRE 

"Chicken  a  la  King" 

A  screen  comedy  based  on  the  stage 
play,  "Mr.  Romeo,"  by  Harry  Wagstaff 
and  Wallace  A.  Manheimer;  scenario 
by  Izola  Forrester  and  Mann  Pace,  di- 
rected by  Henry  Lehrman  and  produced 
by  William  Fox  with  the  following  cast: 

Maisie  Uevoe  Nancy  Carroll 

Horace  Trundle  Ford  Sterling 

Oscar  Barrows  Arthur  Stone 

Buck  Roberts  George  Meeker 

Babe  Lorraine  Frances  Lee 

Effie  Trundle  Carol  Hollowa.v 

Maid   .  .Nora  Hayden 

They  call  it  a  comedy,  but  it  Is  farce, 
pure  and  simple.  It  would  be.  with  two 
such  broad  slap-stick  artists  as  Messrs. 
Sterling  and  Stone.   However,  no  mat- 
ter how  classified.  "Chicken  a  la  King" 
is  good  fun,  neatly  devised  and  re- 
sourcefully acted.  As  warm  weather  en- 
tertainment it  is  refreshing  and  ex- 
hilarating. It  tells  first  of  the  home  life 
of  the  Trundles  on  the  morning  of  their 
25th  wedding  anniversary.   Horace  has 
built  up  a  well-foimded  reputation  as  n 
tight  wad  at  home.   Effie  does  not  dare 
to  suggest  that  she  needs  a  new  dress  or 
hat.   Oscar,  Efiic's  sap  brother,  chooses 
this  day  to  arrive  on  a  visit.  He  makes 
it  known  that  he  is  about  to  marry  a 
chorus  girl,  and  Horace  orders  him 
from  the  house,  then  decides  to  nip  this 
back-stage  romance  in  the  bud.  He 
finds  Maisie,  Oscar's  girl,  with  her  side 
partner.  Babe  Lorraine,  working  in  a 
burlesque  show.     He  quickly  capitu- 
lates \o  the  blandishments  of  these  two 
accomplished  gold-diggers  and  speedily 
becomes  the  king  of  butter-and-egg  men. 
Oscar  trails  him,  makes  deals  with  the 
two  girls,  and  all  three  are  on  the  road 
to  affluence  when  Effie  discovers  what 
is  going  on.   She  in  turn  conspires  with 
the  two  choristers,  and  we  see  this 
domesticated  spouse  metamorphosed  in- 
to a  gay  butterfly,  as  part  of  the  game. 
When  the  game  is  nearly  up  Maisie 
tries  to  blackmail  Horace  to  the  tune  of 
$10,000.     Horace  plans  to  give  her 
marked  money  and  then  havener  ar- 
rested, but  Oscar.  Effie  and  the  fate 
intervene,  and  tjie  money  eventual! 
reaches  the  willing  hands  of  Effie  her 
s'=lf    Horace  to  prove  his  faithfulness 
had  marked  the  10  $1000  bills  so  that, 
spread  fanlike,  she  could  read,    I  lov 
Effie  "    Altogether  it  cost  Horace  $17. 
000  to  have  his  little  fling,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  a  lot  of  running  round  for  it 
Mr.  Sterling  has  been  doing  that  sort 
of  clowning  since  the  first  one-reel_fllms 
were  shown  in  the  "opery  house.  He 
does  it  better  now,  for  he  economizes  on 
physical  effort,  and  trusts  more  to  facial 
byplav.    Mr.  Stone  is  the  rural  sap  to 
the  life.    Miss  Carroll  and  Miss  Lee 
make   a   precious   pair   of  ^scheming 
blondes,  and  Miss  Holloway  does  some 
neat  characterization  as  Effie  The  ram 
and  snow  storm  scene  '"^  the  closing 
moments  of  the  picture.  "^^^li^^^-^J;^^- 
ling  as  the  victim,  is  one  of  the  funniest 
yet  devised. 
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FENAVAY  AND  WASHINGTON 
STiKEET  OLYMPIA 

"Lights  of  New  York" 

A  screen  melodrama,  the  fir^t  ftjll-lenst'rj  j 
all-\'itaphone  j>hotopIay:  story  and- 'sf-enaj-ivi  ; 
b.v  Hugh  Herbert  and  Murray  Roth ;. directed 
b.v  Br.van  Foy  and  i^rodiK-ed  by  Warner  Bros, 
with  the  following  cast: 

Kitty  Lewis   :  Helerie.  Coste!i<l 

Ediiie  Morsan   Cjillen  LaiidiJ 

^iolly  Thompson  Gladys  Brotkweii 

1  Mr.?.    Morgan   Mary  ('.;ti) 

Hawk  Miller   Wheelei'  Oakni.i  1 

Gene   Eugene  Palleltr 

Detective  Crosby   Robert  Kllioit 

S.ini  ToBi  Dm; 

<'"IIins  Tom  McGiii 

Tommy   Guy  D'Eimci 

Mr.  Jackson   ■.  .'Watt'er  ppr,-i\  ;  ) 

^r.  Dickson  Jcrc  I>ck-iiic 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  yesterday  thou 
sands  ^f  curious  movie-fans  flocked 
to  these  two  theatres  to  see  and  heai 
the  first  complete,  fHli-Iength  talkin_ 
movie.  It  would  be  interesting  to  poll 
those  thousands  of  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  or  defects,  the  advantages  oi 
handicaps,  the  chances  of  permanency 
j  of  this  latest  venture  into  the  field  of 
I  pictorial    and    auditory    illusion  A' 


lieer  noi ,'];>  ,i  en  . amy  taKCs  a  pro- 
•({l<Bls  step  forward.     Whether  that 
:'P»  shall  proceed,  be  halted,  or  re- 
rrd  irmains  to  be  seen. 

niece,  "Lights  of  New  York,"  is 
mother  version  of  almost  siml- 
lur  cpiNodrs  in  "Broadway"  and  other 
lurid  mrlorlrama.s  of  night  clubs,  boot- 
irtrsfi^  iuid  "frame-ups,"   We  ha\;e  the 
boy,  as  Mr.  Landis  conceives 
country  girl  of  Miss  Costello. 
n.'iiont,  guileless  mother  of  the  boy, 
ving  him  money  to  go  to  New  York 
<  mal^c  his  fortune:  the  villainous  night 
h   proprietor    who   counts  murder 
the  essentials  of  his  nefarious 
<     his    discarded    woman,    his  , 
ieal;ins  accomplices,  a  police  detective, 
nd  a  comedy  barber.   To  such  as  these  ^ 
re  tntru.sted  the  spoken  word  which  is  i 
1  mark  the  entrance  to  filmdom  of  this  \ 
r\v  species  of  entertainment. 
Just  how  effective  are  their  endeavors? 
By  what  margins  do  they  enhance,  or 
blast  that  almost  perfect  illusion  which 
for  years  has  been  one  of  the  vital 
factors  in  screen  productions?  Yester- 
day, at  a  first  hearing,  several  points 
were  noted.    First,  there  were  no  sub-  , 
titles;  voices  attempted  to  tell  the  story.  • 
In  a  way  this  was  a  saving  of  time-. 

Secondly,  synchronization  seemed  per- 
fect as  to  lip-movement  and  audible 
sound.  But  such  a  variety  of  sounds! 
From  the  lips  of  such  seasoned  players 
of  the  stage  as  Mary  Carr.  or  Mr.  Pa>- 
lette  or  Gladys  Brockwell,  the  words 
came  in  fairly  natural  fashion,  with 
nroper  modulations  and  inflections 
Most  of  the  others  emitted  sounds  such 
as  might  come  from  a  ventriloquists 
automatons,  or  from  persons  hopelessly 
afflicted  with  adenoidal  ills.  These 
sounds  were  flat,  or  dull  or  strangely 
unnatural.  And  they  seemed  to  come 
from  one  spot,  the  centre  of  the  scene 
In  close-ups  the  effect  was  improved, 
but  it  was  noticeable  that  in  a  scene 
participated  in  by,  say,  half  a  fozen 
characters,  it  was  necessary  to  the 
fUm  through  the  centre,  to  "f^  test 
one  side  and  then  the  other  to  biing 
out  the   spoken    words   with  decent 

''luV  obvious  that  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  the  all-talking  film  are  m  the 
embryonic  stage;  it  is  Probable  that 
hose  who  are  its  most  enthusiastic 
sponsors  already  have  plans  to  peifect 
them.  This  much  likewise  seems  ob- 
vious; that  for  any  appv.oach  to  com- 
pletely satisfying  results  it^, will  be  en- 
cunibent  on  producers  to  rush  mto  the 
market  place  and  acquire  the  services 
of  stage-trained  players  who  can  pro- 
ject across  the  footlights  the  human 
Voice  m  all  its  ranges  of  emotional  im- 
pcrt.  Failing  in  this,  movie-land  u 
have  to  establish  elementary  schools  in 
elocution.  There  is  yet  mucn  to  be  done 
before  the  blending  of  eye  and  ear  im- 
pressions can  be  perfected,  before  the 
audience  loses  the  consciousness  that  its 
collective  mind  is  being  compelled  to 
perforriv  two  functions  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  age  of  marvels.  The  all- 
talking  movie  may  yet  have  its  place 
in  the  sun. 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
'tForbidden  Hours" 

A    screen    rdnuintic    drama    b.v    A.  P. 
lUngei-.     fe.iuninir    Ramon    Novarro  and 
nie  Adfiee-  direeted  by  Han-.v  Beaumont 
nrodin-ed  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  , 
iollowing-  vixsl:  I 
Js  Mniesty  Michael  IV.,.. Ramon  l^ovarni 

iar-p  M  iiu-ini    Renee  Adoree 

me"n   Vexia      "■  ■  Dorotliy  Cuninnngs 

•iine  Minister  Edward  ConneUy 

.pl;o   Maurice  Caniioii 

fta   Albei-la  Vausrb 

ti;:e'  dV  KraVs'noff  y  Roy  D  Arcy 

In  "The  Student  Prince,"  Mr.  Novarro 
was  allowed  a  scant  year  of  happmess, 
then  stripped  of  his  student  days'  love 
'that  hs  might  fulfill  his  obhgations  as 
'he  new  king.    In  "Forbidden  Hours,  i 
'he  author  is  kinder.   He  arranges  mat- 
ters so  that  the  boyish  Michael  IV  not 
■nily  may  have  his  little  romance,  but 
:iiay  retain  more  than  its  ashes  for 
memory.    He,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  has  Mic-haei  abdicate  his  throne,  to  i 
be  recalled  as  he  reaches  the  frontier  , 
lines  with  his  chosen  love,  a  Parisian  I. 
commoner.   His    people    have  decided 
tliat  they  want  him  back  as  their  ruler, 
and  that  he  may  marry  whom  he  so 
fleets.  So  there  is  a  happy  ending,  with 
a  cathedral   wedding   ceremony,  and 
everyone  pleased.  ' 

"Forbidden  Hours"  is  light  entertain- 
ment, saved  by  the  gossamer  humor,  of 
Miss  Adoree,  by  the  very  natural  boy- 
jishness  of  Mr.  Novarro.  The  first  half 
of  the  film  is  sheer  comedy,  deftly 
'played  by  these  two.  With  the  evening 
regatta  on  the  lake,  when  Michael  de- 
;  liberately  overturns  his  light  craft,  and 
bears  his  terrified  passenger,  Marie,  to 
•shore  and  to  a  cottage  where  he  has 
planned  to  trap  her,  the  action  becomes 
more  serious.  After  a  furious  scene  of 
passion  uninvited  and  repulsed, .Michael 
becomes  penitent  and  begs  forgiveness. 
With  that  gesture  of  pardon  comes  real 
love  for  both.  When  the  queen-mother 
Heads  with  Michael  to  give  up  Marie, 
'  refuses,  signs  his  abdicatovy  decree, 
.a  rushes  to  find  her.  Marie,  infiu- 
-jced  by  her  uncle,  the  prime  minister, 
iermits  herself  to  be  found  in  the  arms 
jf  Nicko,  cousin  to  the  king.  "And  1 
,ve  up  my  kingdom  for  you,"  exclaims 
lichael.  When  she  ofiers  to  be  any- 
ling  he  wishes  to  him,  if  he  will  go 
.ck  to  his  throne,  he  tosses  her  into 


room  Tilleil  wiil'.  <;»rou:-,ing  .^olflicr,- 
and  drives  off.  Remorseful,  he  lurn.'^ 
back  In  time  to  rescue  her  irom  the 
fate  which  has  threatened  more  than 
ore  stage  heroine.  Then  came  recon- 
ciliation, the  call  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  wedding. 

The  piece  gives  several  indications  or 
being  re-written  and  abridged.  The  '.inall 
scenes  are  fairly  telescoped  to  an  abrupt 
curtain,  there  are  missing  sequences, 
supplied  only  by  unconvincing  sub- 
titles Onlv  fanciful  treatment  and  sin- 
cere effort  "bv  the  two  featured  players 
prevent  it  from  becoming  the  merest 
film  routine.  W.  E.  G. 
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INIETROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"The  First  Kiss" 

A  screen  drama,  co-starring'  Fay  Wray 
;nul  Gary  Coouer;  adapted  Irom  Tristram 
Tupper's  story.  "Four  Brothers.'  direct^: 
bv  Roland  V.  Lee  and  produced  by  Para- 
mount with  the  following  taet: 

Anna  Lee   WraT 

Mnllisran  Talbot   : 

William, Talbot  ^t='"'5 

Carol  Talbot   Leslie  Fcnton 

F,,.n  Talbot    Va.\^l  FIX 

•^Pap"         .  .Malcolm  William* 

It  Is  the  last  and  not  the  first  kiss 
which  counts  most  in  this  film  of  Ches- 
apeake bay  oyster  tongers,  "poor  white 
trash,"  and  httle  Anna  Lee's  one  and 
I  only  romance.    Anna  Lee's  last  name 
was  Marshall,  and  her  father  was  rich. 
The  Talbots  came  of  good  Maryland 
I  stock  but  had  gone  woefully  to  seed. 
"Pap,"  a  failure  at  parental  guidance 
and  uplift,   drank  himself  to  dea,th 
early,  and  then  Mulligan,  so  named  tiy 
his  deceased  mother  to  annoy  his  grand- 
father, whose  greatest  enemy  bore  the 
same    name,    took   charge.     He  was 
prompted  to   this,   not   only   by  his 
father's  gin-sped  passing,  but  by  the 
fact  that  Anna  Lee  had  slapped  his  face 
and  called  him  "poor  white  trash"  when 
he  forced  a  kiss  on  her  petalled  hps. 
He  turned  river  pirate  to  finance  his 
three  brothers  whom  he  assigned  re- 
spectively to  the  professions  of  medi- 
cine, the  law,  and  the  ministry,  but 
they  thougiit  the  money  came  from  the 
grandfather. 

Six  years  later  Anna  Lee  returns  from 
Paris,  the  brothers  have  been  educated. 
Mulligan  has  prospered  at  his  pu-acy 
and  in  odd  moments  has  built  a  dream 
ship  dedicated  to  Anna  Lee.  She  has 
been  loyal.  To  her  Mulligan  confesses 
his  criminality,  sells  the  ship,  andfcK^itU 
the  proceeds  returns  the  loot,  is  de- 
tected, arrested,  tried  and  convicted. 
When  the  court  defers  sentence  Anna 
Lee  sends  for  the  successful  brothers, 
and  her  plea  and  theirs  win  probation 
for  Mulligan.  Anna  Lee  has  bougnt 
the  dream  ship,  and  they  sail  away  on 
a  sun-filled  honeymoon. 

The  picture  is  overloaded  with  sub- 
titles, the  story's  conclusion,  in  film 
form,  is  weak  and  unconvincing.  Other- 
wise there  is  some  excellent  photogra- 
phy of  scenes  along  the  riverfront  of 
St  Michael's,  of  boats  and  moonlights. 
Miss  Wray  acts  bravely,  with  a  quivery 
sort  of  emotion  in  the  more  tense  epi- 
sodes. Mr.  Cooper,  tall,  gaunt  and  in- 
clined to  stare  moodily  at  nothing  at 
all,  evidently  took  his  role  very  seriously. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  and  about  his 
boats.  The  parts  of  the  three  brothers 
were  evenly  portrayed. 

"Parisian  Nights,"  John  Murray  An- 
derson's first  Publix  production  smce 
his  return  from  abroad,  held  the  stage. 
It  was  beautiful,  dramatic  anc'^  comic 
in  turns.  5.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
"The  Girl  from  Chicago" 

\  screen  melodrama,  fealnrinsr  Conrad 
Nasel  and  Myina  Loy:  from  a  story  by  Ar- 
thur Somers  Roche,  adanted  by  Gi'ihf"' 
Baker  directed  by  Ray  Enng-ht.  and  pre- 
ssntlrf  b»  Warner  Bros,,  with  the  (ollowms 

Handsome  Joe  Conrad  Nagel 

V,",.,.  c.iM.in   Myrna  Loy 

Biff  Steve  Drummond  William  Russell 

g^i^,-;-"-  :;,:,-.-.;.PaS;'pa,?^r 

Col   (■arlVon  Erville  Alderson 

The  most  striking  phase  of  this  good 
old  knock-about  melodrama  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  constant  suspense.  Open- 
ing with  a  prologue  showing  Col.  Carl- 
ton and  his  daughter  Mary  in  their 
restful  southern  home,  awaiting  word 
from  Bob,  adventurous  son  and  brother, 
the  scene  changes  quickly  to  New  York, 
peopled  with  gunmen,  police  detectives, 
and  night  resorts.  Into  such  a  world 
Mary  has  rushed,  after  learning  that 
brother  Bob  is  in  prison,  awaiting  elec- 
trocution for  a  murder  pinned  on  him  | 
iby  members  of  the  gang  into  whose 
'  clutches  he  had  fallen.  Mary,  posing  as 
a  sirl  from  Chicagp'i  underworld,  singles 
out  Handsome  Joe  or  Big  Steve  as 
knowing  most  about  the  crime,  and 
plays  up  to  each  in  desperate  efforts  to 
learn  the  truth.  Big  Steve  is  a  sure- 
enough  crook,  but  Handsome  Joe  is 
really  Lt.  Bill  Saunders,  of  the  detec- 
tive bureau,  pseudo-gangster  workmg  on 
a  hunch  that  young  Carlton  is  inno- 
cent .  Af 

Such  a  situation  spells  suspense.  At 
any  split  second  the  audience  expects 
shots  and  a  subsequent  fatality.*  'with 
either  Handsome  Joe  or  Big  Steve,  now 


'  Mr  Gilbert  O.brlel.  the  brllUart  aram^tlc  erUlc  0<  th.  New  Y.*  Sun  J 
„„      .0  »,         .he  New  V.r.  World,  P„n  or  P— 

Icl,  —  Plan  o,  a  next  door  newspaper  .0  ^^^^^^ 
A  „  „i<rht     Most  Dlavs  are  not  worth  the  dignity  of  inai  couisc. 
^X^e  r  r^dUt  no  more  nor  les.s  than  a  r.ws 
And  that's  my  summer  resolution:  to  give  the  usual  ^-'^^^^^^^^^^ 
are  fairly  usual-the  short  report  they  deserve.    To  be  curt,  in  such  cases. 

'°'m':rr'y,  hut  I  never  did  .et  the  thrill  I  ought  from  c^-in,  bad  per- 
formances  all  around  the  page.  The  world  is  too  full  l^^^J^^^l 
celebrate  any  particular  one's  failings  and  foolishnesses  or  *hree-quarters 
Of  a  column.  Among  my  idiosyncrasies,  fearfully  ; 
a'ways  been  a  ten  times  greater  interest  in  the  play  than  in  the  Play^J^' 
t^;I  head  Of  my  new  leaf  stands  a  vow  not  to  bother  the  reader  with  long 
burlettas  about  inept  and  suffering  casts.  ^nnr  niav 

"There  isn't  much  mutual  fun,  either,  in  turning  a  notice  of  a  poor  p  ay 
into  a  bulging  disquisition  on  what's  happening  ^^^"^^^^^^ir.ol^l 

i£:»i^Hianr.~-^ 

^c^ypJL.  it  happened  to^perUnNew  York  last  mght. 

TOO  MUCH  CHALIAPIN 

^'  nt-centre  of  the  Itage  with  l.is  sprawling  P-^-^  °"^^^;3\  7j3^^,f  ^^o 
^ell  at  the  climactic  point  in  the  second  act  when  Faust  rushes  into 

1*''  mrasiJZ'of  independenca  sometimes  came  dangerourly  near  mere 
His  assertions  o'        ^  rubato,  besides  giving  the  orchestra 

\T^"^,S.^n"^oZrS\:SSL.  ^ucbW       .„en.lal  ooam,  ou.  o. 
I  the  music— Ernest  Newm.an. 

I  M  Dia^hilev  talked  last  ni^t^uThTIondon  with  a  member  of  the 
!obsen-e?s  sfaff  about  the  changed  attitude  of  the  public  and  the  news- 
I  papers  since  1911  when  he  brought  his  ballet  troupe  to  that  city. 

THE  U3JCHANGING  PRESS 

*^S.°r,lU':rrof  crrSat  m  ,..         ,ears  the  newspaper, 

cats  champions  of  different  games,  and  railway  accidents.  And  one  can 
even  say  beforehand,  according  to  the  month,  the  particular  breed  of  dog 
one  will  find  displayed  in  their  columns 

"That  is  what  is  known  in  England  as  tradition.  And  in  t^^at  sense 
theatSal  Jriticism  represents  the  ^est  tradition^  It  ™s  fa>^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  opinion  it  held  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  strange,  because  critics  cnan  e 
efdrbut  those  who  succeed  them  express  Just  the  same  oi™  ^^^^^^^ 
the  morning  after  a  new  production,  I  am  asked  ^^hat  opinion  h^^^^^  of  th 
press.  I  have  no  opinion,  because  the  press  has  no  opinion  either.  There 
is  never  a  single  fresh  voice  even  to  say  something  stupid. 

"FUTURISTA" 

"I  once  had  an  Italian  valet  who  used  to  call  ^^"^J^^^^f^^f  .^^f^S- 
like  or  could  not  understand  'futurista,'  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  Eng- 
lish critic  does  Everything  one  tries  to  do,  and  everything  one  tries  to  ex- 
nress  is  always  'futurista'  for  the  Enghsh  critic. 

• 'The  crit  cs  have  however,  during  the  last  few  years  acquired  the  habit 
Of  say£  they  do  not  understand.  And  now  they  ask  why  and  how  and 
S^th  what  Ob  ect.  things  are  done.  The  only  answer  I  can  give  o  the  e 
Sestions  is  that  I  do  not  know  in  the  least  why  or  how.  or  with  whaJ 

'"'^^"in  a  scene  bv  Picasso  there  is  a  black  spot.    Several  people  came  to 
ask  him  whaJ  it  meant.    He  replied  that  it  was  "The  shadow  in  the  In- 
ftnite  'ld  the  strangest  thing  is  that  everybody  understood  -ea^^^^^^^ 
"I  could  also  have  invented  similar  replies,  but  I  am  ^^^a^^  f^jH 
case  more  things  would  be  understood  ^^^^  j^^',  J  ^J^^Teeal^e 

n„hiic  demands  much  less  explanation,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  oecauoe 
K  mS^stupid  than  the  crL.   But  the  pubhc  has  the  advantage  tha  j 
ipart  lrom  the  word  'understand,'  it  has  not  ^'^[^"tten  how  to  teej^  and 
that  is  a  point  of  which  the  criti«wuld_learn  a  lesson  from  the  public. 

Mr.  Sydney  W.  Carroll,  writing  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  ex- 
presses his  dislike  of  the  musical  comedies  now  popular  in  London.  He 
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deplores  the  American  iniiuence. 

"I  dread  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  for  any  period,  however  brief,  of 
the  present  form  of  musical  stage  piece,  especially  when  it  claims  to  be  of 
the  light  and  entertaining  order.  America  has  brought  over  to  England  a 
frenzied  electric  crazy  thing  known  as  jazz,  and  our  public  will  swallow  with 
ease  and  eagerness  any  stupid  story,  any  outrage  in  the  way  of  entertainment 
or  exploitation  of  stage  personality,  so  long  as  they  are  not  given  time  to 
think,  so  long  as  it  is  noisy  enough,  brazen  enough,  vulgar  enough,  and  fast 
enough.  There  must  be  many  touches  of  sloppiness  and  false  sentiment, 
bits  of  crude  slapstick,  and  plenty  of  movement,  especially  from  the  hips  and 
the  toes,  to  say  nothing  of  such  things  as  the  'black  bottom.' 

'"Today,  stridency  seems  at  a  premium.  The  male  chorus  must  bellow 
and  bray  their  loudest.  The  ladies  must  transform  themselves  into  Grenadier 
Guards,  and  drill  with  breathless  and  horrific  precision.  No  marks  are  j 
given  for  grace  or  beauty.  The  highest  awards  go  to  exhibitions  of  vitality 
and  energy.  Quickness  and  nimbleness  of  footwork  are  considered  of  greater 
account  than  rhythm  and  poetry  of  motion.  We  have  to  go  to  the  Russian 
Ballet  to  find  what  was  once  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  comic  musical  piece, 
however  frivolous. 

"How  few  of  our  modern  musical  plays.  Imported  or  home-made,  have 
the  inestimable  quality  of  charm!  How  few  of  them  preserve  any  sense  or 
continuous  probability  of  story,  how  many  of  them  are  cursed  with  the  ir- 
ritating itch  of  the  professional  clown,  bent  upon  amusing  his  listeners  and 
onlookers  at  all  costs!  Where  are  the  wit,  the  humour,  the  spontaneity  and 
sparkle,  the  originality  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan? 

"Stop!  Let  me  be  just.  I  had  a  moment  or  two  of  rare  exaltation,  ;t 
is  tnye,  at  Drury  Lane.  The  old-world,  strangely  fascinating  and  novel  atmos- 
phere of  'The  Show  Boat'  thrilled  me  deeply,  and  Robeson's  singing  of  'Ol' 
Man  River"  was  worth  all  the  musical  pieces  I  had  seen  for  the  last  five' 
years.  Soul!  Yes.  He  had  a  quality  of  soul  not  expected  by  me,  yet  all 
the  more  delightful  by  reason  of  its  surprise.  I  would  I  could  find  more 
oi  it  in  the  theatre." 


At  every  turn  wherever  we  go  music  is  made  as  a  stop-gap  to  fill  the 
silences  which  today  humans  dare  not  face.  People  are  terrified  of  silences, 
50  they  have  music,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  insult  to  music— Sir  Hugh 
AUen. 


When  playing  a  concerto  always  look  toward  the  conductor.    Do  not 

look  at  him;  that  will  confuse  you.   Look  toward  him.  It  is  all  he  requires 

—the  graceful  touch  of  homage.  If  you  neglect  this  tribute  he  will  not  | 
tit»e  joior  hand  before  them  all.— Harry  Farjeon. 

inessential  trivialities  of  Greek  drama  are  masks,  stilts,  chalk-pit 
theatres,  groups  of  young  ladies  trained  in  an  adequately  gloomy  method  of 
intoning  choruses.— Hubert  Griffitti. 


keenly  interested  In  Mary,  as  a  victimr| 
Handsome  Joe's  quick  wit,  his  disarm-  |! 
ing  smile,  averts  deadly  explosions,  and  j 
the  story  moves  to  that  point  where  I 
only  five  houis  of  life  apparently  re- 
main for  young  Carlton.  Then  things  | 
happen.  Big  Steve,  at  last  openly  sus-  ' 
picious  of  Handsome  Joe,  traps  him  in 
Mary's    apartment   and   the  shooting 
starts.  And  what  shooting!  Shots  from 
a  window,  to  warn  the  police.  Shots 
through  heavy  doors,  shots  in  the  dark, 
•  and  with  the  arrival  of  the  motorcycle 
emergency  squad  a  veritable  bombard- 
ment.   Big  Steve,  who  has  just  been 
named  as  the  actual  murderer,  is  killed, 
the   Governor,   after   much  hysterical 
telephoning,  calls  off  the  electrocution, 
and  bullet-proof  Lt.  Saunders  and  grate- 
ful Mary  pose  in  loving  embrace  in  the 
old  southern  home,  for  the  fade-out. 

A  well-made  picture,  with  logical  cap- 
tions and  skillful  blend  of  thrills  and 
rough  humor.  Mr.  Nagle  is  dapper  and 
resourceful  in  a  dual  role,  Miss  Loy 
charming  in  by-play,  convincing  in  dra- 
matic moments,  Mr.  Russell  was  a 
likeable  gunman,  despite  his  misdeeds. 
Mast  of  Mr.  Nye's  histrionics  were  ex- 
hibited behind  iron  gratings. 

W.  E.  G. 


iinnell 
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roLONTAI,  THEATRE-' •Cross  TUy  Heart."' 
musical  ooiiie.i.v  in  two  arts,  w  ith  l;'  f-!,, 
Iviu  s  bv  Joseph  McCarthy,  t'ook  by  Daii  e 
Ki.sell.  musisc  by  Harry  TiPrncy:  s  agert  a^,a 
i.respiiiPil  by  Sammy  Lec  with  Loin>,  (tIPs^ 
w  musical  flirector.  and  the  foUowins:  cast. 

.  ,rles  Graham  w  "  t^'*"?. -r""*"" 

-   T.  Mcniiiomery  Gobble. Lulu  M<L 

.1,-  Gobble   Don- 

I  lie  BlaUe   .  .  •  ^  .  , 

Muny  Filzrcral.l   Fran'.tlyn  .\  W 

Hard  Todd   Clarence  Nordsiion 

,,,-u-e  Elizabeth  Canuianii  c 

lie  Tucker':   Ed^ar  Fnircb.l.j 

iharaiah  of  Ma-Ha    Eddv  '  <;':i;'';l 

ixi"  Squeeze    Hari  y  _!-.\  ai  s 

,  innic  .   Ro'"'  Mane  Mun.ui 

|.  ,„,,ie    ........    RfHalic  Danlc.N 

The  first  brand  new  musical  comedy  i 
plot  ol  the  season  of  1928-29.  all  dressed  ] 
up  with  lively  and  sentimental  tunes.  | 
all   kinds   of   dancing    and   so   many  [ 
changes  of  parti-colored  costumes  that  . 
the  eve  actually  was  dazzled,  disclosed  1 
itself  last  evening  in  "Cross  My  Heart."  \ 
As  usual,  it  wasn"t.  as  a  plot,  as  deep  j 
as  a  well,  but  at  times  it  was  fairly 
broad.    In  brief  it  concerned  the  de- 
termined efforts  of  Mrs.  Gobble,  widow 
of   the   lollipop   king,    to   marry  her 
daughter.  Elsie,  to  an  East  Indian  prince 
■vho  turns  out  to  be  really  a  cheap  i£ 
romic  crook.     Elsie   in  the  end  gets 
Charlie  Graham,  the  Gobble  social  sec- 
retary, and  Sallie  Blake,  Mrs.  Gobble's 
poor  niece,  marries  into  the  exclusive 
Van  Ness  family   after  her  romance 
with  the  only  son  of  that  house  who  has 
inasqueraded     under     the     name  of 
'Richard  Todd  because  he  preferred  to 
lead  a  jazz  orchestra  in  a  night  club  to 
building   ships   for   his    father.  The 
jprince.  or  rajah,  has  a  fellow  rogue,  j 


Maxie,  for  attendant,  and  ine  two 
double-cross  each  other;  which  explains 
uhy  they  found  Mrs.  Gobble's  jewels 
on  the  rajah  instead  of  Maxie,  the  sec- 
ond story  worker,  after  the  ballroom 
lights  went  out  and  were  jturned  on 
again. 

The  first  act  has  seven  .scenes,  the 
second,  three.  Three  of  these  are 
elaborate  sets,  rooms  in  Mrs.  Gobble's 
home,  the  interior  of  the  Slave  Ship 
cafe  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Gobble  estate.  In  each 
of  these  is  abundant  room  for  dances, 
individual,  by  twos,  and  ensemble.  In 
past  seasons,  when  a  play-bill  an- 
nounced.— "dances  staged  by  Sammy 
Lee,"  that  meant  you  were  going  to 
see  some  nifty  stepping.  In  "'Cross  My 
Heart,"  Mr.  Lee  has  beaten  all  his  pre- 
vious records.  It  was  dancing  every 
time  last  night  that  brought  down  the 
house,  and  not  one  encore  was  allowed. 
This  v.'as  wise,  otherwise  more  than  one 
commuter  would  have  lost  his  or  her 
last  train  home.  In  solo  dancing  Miss 
Lawlor.  Miss  Eaton,  and  Miss  Sinnott 
carried  off  the  honors.  Bob  Gilbert  and 
Arvil  Avery  were  actually  sensational 
in  their  posture  dances,  and  the  Ten 
Little  Tappers  were  right  there  to  step 
in  when  the  others  tired.  A  good  danc- 
ing show.  As  for  musical  numbers, 
"Lady  Whipporwill,"'  in  the  second  act, 
with  dances  of  course,  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  liveliest  hit,  although  "Dream 
Sweetheart,"  "Right  Out  of  Heaven  into 
My  Arms,"  and  "Good  Pays  and  Bad 
Days"  were  .tuneful  and  worthy.'  The 
costumes  worn  by  the  girls  of  the 
chorus  were  no  whit  prettier  than  the 
girls  themselves.  Mr.  Lee  always  did 
"know  how  to  pick  them." 

Several  Boston  favorites  are  in  the 
cast.  Miss  Lawlor  has  improved  re- 
markably, and  her  dancing  last  evening 
was  ever  fascinating  to  watch  and  often 
difficult  to  accomplish.  Mi.ss  Eaton  and 
Miss  Campanole  played  smaller  roles 
blithely.  Mr.  Nordstrom  was  most  at 
ease  in  song.  Mr.  Watson  reminded  one 
of  the  "  Georgie  Cohan  of  many  years 
ago.  Mr.  Conrad  did  his  best  with  a 
lean  low  comedy  role.    Miss  McConnell. 


i^lctaowaii.  PreseniPti  by  Jot^euli  Saiule.^ 
ami  Themlore  Bartei.  with  the  followins 
cast : 

Jimmy  Dunn  Frank  McHuBh 

Sarah  Benton  .     Maud  Blair 

Jack  Merrill.   ...  Nacc  Bouville 

Bob  )      ,.  Siuait  .Viidercon 

rharlie  .    H;,','irt,„^   -"aiu  Pu<-Uett 

Bill  \    5™!^;   Roland  Mills 

Frank  Arn<dd  '    "^'i"'""  J„hn   H.  Dllson 

MalH-l  Ford  Suzanne  Willa 

Marvin  Ben  Rnyle 

Kddie  Kane  Raliih  Morsan 

Betty  Fcrd  Peeiry  O'Coniior 

Klsa  McCoy  Ruth  Tiionias 

Herbert  Crammon  Wilfred  l.ucas 

Val  D'Errico   Alien  Ilailcy 

Al  Kent  /..Fred  Waldroii 

George  Mc<"arthy   .     Benny  Ross 

George   DeLeon  Leslie  Borsei-sou 

Harry  Hart   Frank  Bryan 

Rita  Rydell  Lucille  Fcntoii 

Dad  Howard  Mur^-aii 

and 

The  Rifz  Orebeslia    Direction  Philip  Ehilich 

Among  the  plays  now  in  vogue  de- 
picting the  lives  of  theatre  people  back- 
I  stage,   "  Excess  Baggage"  takes  a  no- 
table place.     Probably  no  one  but  a 
I  vaudeville  actor  has  the  right  to  speak 
I  of  its  engaging  matter  as  "'realistic," 
,  yet  the  layman  in  the  audience  has  a 
I  sense  of  watching  real  humans  do  un- 
theatrical  things  as  he  sees  people  of 
the  "two-a-day"  live  their  surprisingly 
every-day  lives   behind  costume  and 
grease  paint. 

There  is  little  of  the  rubber  stamp 
about  Mr.  McGowan's  idea  of  a  vaude- 
ville actor.    We  are  informed  that  he 
is  a  graduate  of  the  turns  himself,  and 
the  characters  with  which  he  has  peo- 
pled the  backstage  and  dressing  room 
scenes  of  this  play  are  widely  diversi- 
fied and  possess  individuahties  of  their 
own.  There  is  Jimmie  Dunn,  the  hoofer, 
no  less  self-confident  one  "Roy  Lane— 
and  Company,"  there  are  the  hard- , 
boiled    "wisecrackers"    of    the    comic  \ 
quartet,  there    is    "Dad,"    the  kind- 
hearted,  solicitous  and  nosey  stage  door  ; 
man,  there  is  the  ingenue  Betty  Ford  ', 
and  her  tenacious  mother,  who  appear 
in  a  ""sister  act."  and  the  simple,  lika- 
ble and  devoted  couple  whose  lives  are  ' 
the  basis  of  the  story. 

Eddie  Kane  and  his  wife.  Elsa  McCny,  ' 
we  first  meet  backstage  in  a  third-rate 
western  theatre.  Eddie  walks  a  rope.  1 
juggles  and  does  a  "slide  for  life,"  and 
Elsa  merely  appears  in  a  pretty  cos-  i 
tume  and  hands  him  his  props.  They 
had  thought  to  play  ""bigger  time""  and 
their  hopes  are  waning.  Elsa  is  dis- 
couraged, but  Eddie  must  see  her  at 
the  foot  of  the  rope  if  he  is  to  have 
the  confidence  to  do  his  dangerous 
better  house  and  Eddie  is  jubilant,  but 
film  people  arrive  with  an  offer  for 

Elsa  which  outshines  Eddie's  triumph.  | 
With  a  grimace  of  pain  behind  his ' 
clown's  make-up,  he  urges  her  to  ac- 
cept.    She  does  and  he,  incapable  of 
doing  his  act  without  her  encourage- 
ment, leaves  the  stage.    As  she  rises  to 
movie  stardom,  his  apparently  depend-; 
ent  position  becomes  the  secret  joke, 
of  the  profession.    Goaded  to  despera- 
tion at  being  known  as  "Elsa  McCoy's 
husband,  '  and  furious  at  an  apparent 
attachment  between  his  wife  and  her 
foppish  leading  man,  he  gets  an  en-i 
gagement  and  does  his  slide  without 
her,    Several  possible  endings  present 
themselves— we  shall  not  dull  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  playgoer  by  revealing, 
the  real  one. 

There  are  unusual  settings  of  the^ 
realistic  type,  unusual  props,  and  in  the 
last  act  a  simulation  of  a  vaudeville 
house,  with  a  rope  stretched  to  the 
balcony,  and  actors  in  the  audience. 
All  members  of  the  cast  take  their  parts 
in  a  manner  beyond  serious  criticism. 
Ralph  Morgan  plays  Eddie  Kane  with 
admirable  restraint  and  makes  of  the 
youthful,  wholehearted  trouper  a  well- 
rounded  person  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Frank  McHugh  as  the  bumptious  Jimmy 
deserved  his  many  laughs,  and  Allen' 

Dailey  did  his  movie  sheik  of  studied 
exits  to  a  proper  turn.  H.  F.  M. 

AUSTRALIANS~GUESTS 
AT  COPLEY  THEATRE 

A  large  contingent  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  H.  M.  S.  Australia,  newest  ad- 
dition to  the  Australian  navy,  now  visit- 
ing in  Boston,  were  guests  of  E.  E.  Clive 
and  the  Copley  Players  last  night  at 
the  performance  of  "The  Bellamy 
Trial." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance, 
Mr.  Clive  proposed  to  the  officers  that 
they  arrange  to  have  a  second  and  a 
third  group  attend  this  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 

exponent  of  that  type  of  comedienne  I  "jgnipesi" 
best  described  as  rough  and  tumble,  \ 


with  Malapropian  tendencies  in  speech 
really  took  first  honors  in  rough  humor. 
At  least  plump  in  figure,  she  danced 


A  screen  drama  starnu?  John  Barrymore,: 
adapted  from  an  ''■;j?.»',Ud''-by  "sam'^Ta^lor 
Artists,    its  first 


Gardner  Sullivan. 


.aound 


With  the  "lightest  of  them,  wrestled  all  I  ri??ure.*'andypre"sented^to  josepU  M.  Schencl 
over  the  stage  with  Mr.  Conrad,  and  :  J'ih  the  fol  owm?  ca>  .  j  Barrymnre 
t» — „H    Air:  f,.^„t   ,,„»r    o„H   „li;.r     ^c-eant  li  an  Markoi  ...  .  Camilla  Horn 


tapped,  did  the  front  over,  and  what 
not.  If  only  she  had  essayed  a  cart- 
wheel or  the  split.  However,  one  must 
not  ask  too  much.  W.  E.  G. 


'Excess  Baggage'  at  Plymouth 
Theatre  Depicts  Life 
Backstage 


Princess  'Tatjiarar.  'louU  Wn'hcnn 

Serjeant  Bnlba   Bori=  rie  Fa- 

The  Peddler  flcnrse  'Fawceit 

The  General   rurieh  Haupi 

The  Captain  Mu-hael  Visarolf 

The  Guard   ,  ,„ 

up  to  the  time  when  Ivah  Marko>, 
Russian  peasant  soldier,  once  sergeam 
and  lieutenant,  enters  on  degradmg  soh- 
tary  confinement  in  a  military  prison. 
"Tempest"  is  any  one's  picture,  Mr. 
Barrymore's,  Miss  Horn's.  Mr.  Fawcett-s. 


Barrymore's  alone.    In  those  gnppuv; 
scenes  you  see  the  man  age,  you  se^ 
him  possessed  of  maniacal  strength  as  he 
climbs  to  his  barred  window  to  peer 
out,  you  detect  the  fear  of  insanity  in 
his  widened  eyes  as  he  broods.    On  the 
walls  of  his  dirty  prison  cell  he  sec^ 
now  the  taunting  features  of  the  prin- 
cess to  whom  he  has  dared  to  confess 
his  love,  now  his  loyal  comrade  Bulba, 
beckoning  him  to  follow  as  he  lead? 
squad  into  action. 
In  previous  scenes  Mr,  Barrymore"s 
strokes  have  been  hghtly  made  as  if  to 
reserve  strength   for  the ''real  actins 
to  come.   He  has  retrieved  the  clothins 
of  the  Princess  Tamara,  stolen  from 
the  river  bank  by  the  boorish  Bulba. 
and  received  a  whip-lashing  by  the  out- 
raged lady  as  his    reward.    He  gets 
drnnk   at   his   first  appearance  at  a 
military    ball,    enters    the    princess  ,s 
boudoir  and  falls  asleep  in  stupor  on 
her  aristocratic  couch.    It  is  for  thi.s 
that  he  is  stripped  of  his  uniform  and 
cast  into  prison.    Then  comes  the  red 
uprising,  atop  the  world  war.   The  hid- 
eous peddler  who  has  tempted  him 
throuoh  his  prison  bars  becomes  chief 
commissioner.     He   releases  Ivan  and 
makes  him  second  in  command  ot  a 
blood-crazed  populace.   When  Ivan  pre- 
■  vn^s  him  from  sending  the  prmcess 
to  th-  firing  squad,  the  peddler  threat^ 
ens  Ivan  with  arrest  for  treason,  and 
'  is  <:hot  by  Ivan  in  self-defence.    By  a 
desperate  ruse  he.  the  repentant  princess 
and  Bulba  escape  across  the  Austrian 
frontier.  , 

This  is  the  barest  of  summaries,  it 
cannot  embrace  one-tenth  the  entire 
story,  or  its  vivid  film  presentation  It 
caif  but  hint  at  the  splendid  acting 
not  only  of  Mr.  Barrymore  but  of  Miss 
Horn  the  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Wolheim, 
de  Fks  and  Haupt.  The  picture  runs 
for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  and  m 
that  time  never  for  an  mstant  docs 
It  strike  one  false  note,  nor  can  on- 
discover  one  superfluous  foot  of  fi  m. 
(  Picture,  direction  and  portrayal  descM 
a  column  of  highest  praise  For  thi- 
moment,  this  much  must  suffice. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

*  "Half  a  Bride" 

\   screen  drama  slarrinfr  Esther  R:i'slo;i; 
sd'u.'cd  b  -  Doris  Anderson  and  Perry  Healh 
^o       he  stm'y.   ''White  Hands."  by  Arthur 
directed  by  Gre?ory   LaCava.    a  .1 
prLVluccd  by  Paramount  with  the  follown,*: 

pl.Tieuce  w'inslow  Esther  Ralslou 

?A'^v»"^^.•..■.•.■.^iiua«^^S^ia 

S!,r^^stV,.-,y.-.-.v.-.-.'.^-.-"^^?^f"" 

,  When  Arthur  Stringer  wrote  White 
Hands  "  trial  or  companionate  marriage 
was  a  fairly  new  topic  for  debate  and 
experimentation.  One  hears  less  of  i 
now  The  novelty  has  worn  ofl.  Still 
the  story  has  much  good  material  for 
picturizatlon.    Patience  Winslow.  after 

*  reaching  the  satiation  point  in  social 
^  flishtiness,  decides  to  elope  with  Jed 
t  Session  for  a  six  months'  trial  marriage. 
I  She  doesn't  know  what  love  means  Her 

father.  beUeving  that  it  is  high  time  to 
k  subject  her  to  discipline,  has  her  locked 
}in  a  stateroom  of  his  sea-going  yacht 
,  until  all  she  can  see  is  the  roUing  ocean 

when  she  is  released.   She  escapes  in  a  j 
launch,  is  followed  by  Capt.  Jim  Ed- 
munds, and  both  are  shipwrecked  on  an  | 
uninhabited  island  following  a  tropical - 

*'°ID"sciplining  of  Patience  begins  Sll 
and  capt.  Jim  squabble  and  tight  bi  t 
Jim-s  sturdy,  simple  code  gradually  is 
impressed  on  Patience.  She  /oi'get^  Jed, 
sews  scrubs  and  cooks  in  their  hand- 
made hut  like  any  of  a  mi  Hon  wi  c^, 
and  realizes  that  love  is  for  a  .iie- 
time  and  not  for  six  rnonths.  She  even 
is  reluctant  to  leave  .their  island  haven 
i  when  a  rescue  ship  is  sighted,  and  the 
m-V  night  they  are  landed,  conveniently 
at  the  dock  in  her  home  city,  sne  rc^ 
t  turns  to  Jim,  with  a  parson,  on  board 
he  freighter  on  which  he  has  shippea 
as  a  mite,  disavows  all  her  old  fals 
beliefs  and  confesses  that  he  is  her 

"miss  Ralston,  whose  best  work  pre- 
viously has  been  in  comedy  reveals 
new  talents  as  the  wayward  young 
woman  who  comes  to  love  the  "lan  she 
had  despised  and  abused.  Mr^Coopei 
again  looked  natural  nj  a  maritime 
blckaround  he  must  love  tall  sh  ps 
gray  seas  and  sky.  His  work  is  marked 
by  his  characteristic  repression.  T  h 
island  scenes  pictured  ^^ere  except lon- 
allv  interesting.  Why  is  it  that  tiopical 
?irns  always  rouse  dorman  passions^ 
and  how  did  Jim  build  his  first  ni? 
affer  he  had  shown  that  he  Possessed 
no  lighting  cqpipmenf  -        W.  E.  G 


cqpipmenf^^  v 

NOTES  and  LINfiS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Two  books  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  music 


Whn  \ 


musicians  have  bun  pubn.-nca  xrr 
the  Oxford  University  Press:  •Sullivan's 
Comic  OiJeras:  An  Appreciation"  bv 
Tliomas  F.  Diinhill,  and  "J  s  Bach 
a  Biography,"  by  Charles  Sanford 
Terry.  Both  books  are  provided  wUh 
an  index.  Mr.  Dunhills  description  of 
tlie  operettas  is  illustrated  by  musical 
f.\eerpts  in  notation;  Mr.  Terry's  biog- 
raphy by  76  illustrations  of  towns 
houses,  churches,  theatres,  organs,  and 
there  are  portraits.  Tlie.se  full-pa pe 
pictures,  with  the  exception  of  Bach-.s  I 
portrait  whicli  serves  as  a  frontispiece  I 
are  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  octavo 
volume.  There  are  also  senealogical  i 
tables.    Truly  a  stately  volume.  i 


rough  treatment  ol  the  many  delicate 
pages  in  Sullivan's  scores  In  careless 
performances. 

Mr.  DunhiU's  book  i.s  readable.  The 
"appreciation"  is  discriminative. 


Mr.  Dunhill  in  his  preface  remarks 
that  he  has    endeavored  "to  vindicate 
Sullivan    from   the   severe  condemna- 
tion which  has  been  passed  upon  so 
much  of  his  work,"  and  has  therefore 
found  it  necessary  "to  deal  vigorously, 
and  even  harshly,  with  some  of  m'y 
personal  friends."    And  so  he  belabors 
Dr.  Ernest  Walker,   the  author  of  a 
history  of  English  music,  who,  Mr.  Dun- 
hill  says,  damned  Sullivan  with  faint 
praise  and  damned  him  with  brickbats; 
speaking  of  "abysmally  cheap  sentimen- 
tality." "vulgarity."  "dullness";  "the  bulk 
of  'The  Golden  Legend'  is  hardly  ever 
worse  than  dull  drawing-room  music 
a  melancholy  production."    And  so 
Dr.  ■Walker's   estimate  of   Sullivan  is 
■cruelly  crooked,  unfair,    and  trucu- 
lent."   'Well,  we  all  know  that  Sulli- 
van, in  spite  of  his  many  fine  musical 
jquajities  could  be  mushily  sentimental: 
loo  one  today,  except  Mr.  Dunhill.  would 
'defend  "The  Golden  Legend." 

But  Mr.  Dunhill  is  given,  extolling 
I^Bullivan,  to  the  partisanship  that  un- 
lerrates  other  composers  in  the  operetra 
ield.   He  is  singularly  un.iust  lo  Offen-  j 
jch,   whose   only   "genumely   artistic  I 
iehievemcnt"  is  "Les  Contes  d'Hoff-  { 
JiBnn";  who  in  other  works  appealed 
^only  to  the  lowest  order  of  intelligence 
"irith  his  flippant,  superficial  and  vulgar 
atravaganzas." 

Pish!  Piffle!  Likewi.se.  go  to!  OlTen- ' 
,-lch  was  a  great  melodist:  he  could  be 
tender  and  pathetic  without  sinking  into 
-"itimentalism.  Some  of  his  melodies 
"The  Song  of  Fortunio."  Perichole's 
Letter.  "Dites-lui"  in  "La  Grande 
Duchesse."  the  tenor  romance  in  "La 
Princess  de  Trebizond."  not  to  men- 
tion many  others,  are  Mozartian  in 
their  beauty.  He  had  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  theatrical  and  dramatic 
-iquirements:  an  uncommon  gift  of 
iting  tunes,  ensembles,  rhythms  to 
...;ts  and  situations.  Some  of  his 
Ibrettists,  as  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  mem- 
of  the  French  Academy  in  their 
iter  yeai's,  were  as  witty  as  Gilbert, 
lore  spontaneous,  not  depending  on 
spsy-turvy  logic,  never  monotonous  in 
„ieir  Invention.  "La  Belle  Helene,"  "La 
jferande  Duchesse,"  "La  'Vie  Parisienne," 
not  to  mention  other  librettos  signed  by 
the  two,  are  superior  to  the  best  of 
Gilbert's. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Dunhill's  I 
rst  chapter  is  entitled  "Mainly  in  De-  | 
"ice."    After  speaking  of  "Origins  and 
luences,''  he  reviews  the  operettas  at 
p,~o'th,   beginning   with   the   excellent  } 
|and  strangely  neglected  "Trial  by  Jury,"  | 
Which  Mr.  Dunhill  admits  shows  an  in-  i 
debtedness  to  French  models.    He  finds  ' 
"The  Sorcerer  "  from  a  musical  stand-  | 
point  a   disappointment,   and   is   free  I 
to  ray  that  there  are  boresome  pages. 
While    "Pinafore'    does    not  contain 
SuUivaji's  "best  work"  it  is  "as  a  whole 
the  most    spontaneous  in  expression." 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  is  "largely  a 
repetition  of  'Pinafore,'  (?)  but  more 
heavily  burdened  with  extravagant  de- 
tails." And  so  Mr.  Dunhill  goes  through 
the  list,  preferring  '  lolanthe"  to  the 
others;  finding  "Princess  Ida"  unable 
to  survive  as  a  satire,  suffering  from 
constructive   faults;    enthusiastic  over 
the  brilliance  of  '.'The  Mikado;"  regret- 
ting the  "nasty  name"  of  "Ruddigore  " 
declaring  that  the  operetta  can  boast 
of   Imaginative    qualities    "to  v.'hich 
none   of    the    others,    save  perhaps 
tolanthe'  can   lay  equal  claim;"  not! 
Sreatly  pleased  with  the  libretto  or  the 
music  of  "The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  "  - 
While  Gilbert  wa^  at  his  best  in  "The  ' 
Gondoliers"  which  is  "the  last  wholly 
spontaneous  work"  of  Sullivan's,  "the 
Wyest  music  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced. '     Mr.    Dunhill    passes  lightly 
'■\er  "ivanhoe."    the   one   attempt  at 
'anfl  opera.  "Haddon  Hall"  (Ubretto 
y  Grundy)   contains  music  in  Sulli- 
•"is    best    manner;     "Utopia.  Ltd" 
|io\v.s  a  lack  of  freshness;  "The  Grand 
L'UKe    IS  a  "poverty  stricken  affair." 
^uiiivan's  last  complet;  opera  was  "The 
Kose  of  Persia"  (Basil  Hood  librettist* 
nch  has  only  "a  few  fleeting  touches" 
•  Sulhvan  s  "old  fancy  and  innate  re- 
nement."  "The  Emerald  Isle"  (Hood 
m/,^  L'^"'  completed  by  Edward  Ger- 
"lan  has  Irish  music  by  Sullivan  which 
^  scarcely  as  much  as  half  the  real 
■n?       The  remaining  chapters  in  the 
are  entitled  "Sullivan  and   the  i 
''^he.stra,"  and  "Recognition."  ' 
i-on?idenng  Sullivan's  orchestration 
f.ri  t'u^i'^  »s   others  have 

tr  u  '^^"^  score  of  only  one 

cieua  in  the  series  is  readily  ac- 
tS^'^'  u  '7^^  Mikado,"  which  was 
iwgraphed  in  Germany.  The  library 
me  British  Museum  possesses  a  copy 
usrlv  nbiects  to  the  inadequate  or 


Mr.  Terry's  "3ach"  is  an  exhaustive 
account  of  ihat  composer's  life  which, 
industrious,  often  humdrum,  never  ro- 
mantic, might  be  summed  up  by  the 
words.  couiUerpolnt  and  children.  Ihe 
industry  of  Bach  is  equalled  by  that  of 
Mr.  Terry,  who  nas  taken  advantage  of 
the  latest  biographers,  succes.sors  to  the 
voluminous  Spitta,  The  volume  con- 
tains a  long  list  of  authorities  quoted, 
but  Mr.  Terry  has  added  much  fresh 
matter  gathered  from  his  own  re- 
searches. Many  of  the  photographs 
were  taken  by  him.  The  book  with  its 
detailed  descriptions  of  places,  courts, 
churches,  persons,  associated  with  Bach; 
with  its  wealth  of  explanatory  footnotes 
is  for  reference  and  consultation,  not 
for  easy  reading.  There  is.  the  Lord  be 
thanked,  no  critical  appreciation  of 
Bach's  compositions.  "His  personality 
has  been  so  buried  under  the  towering 
pyramid  of  his  manuscript  that,  for 
most  of  us,  he  is  but  faintly  visible  on  a 
background  of  the  Bachgesellschaft 
folios.  The  fault  lies  with  his  biogra- 
phers." Strange  to  say.  Mr.  Terry  does 
not  mention  among  the  biographical 
articles  published  shortly  after  Bach's 
death  (1750)  the  (jjie  written  by  Johann 
Adam  HUler  in  his  'Lebensbeschreibun- 
gen  beruehmter  Musikgelehrten  und 
Tonkuensther"  (1784»,  but  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  !hat  Bach's  wardrobe  must 
have  contained  more  than  three  coats, 
11  shirts  and  a  pair  of  shoe  buckles,  the 
articles  named  in  the  inventory  of  his 
effects  at  his  death. 

In  this  volume  there  is  so  great  an 
amount  of  information  about  the  sur- 
roundings of  Bach  and  the  contempo- 
raries with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
that  one  loses  sight  of  the  hero  himself, 
and  might  be  excused  if  he  should  turn 
to  Mrs.  Esther  Meynell's,  "Little  Chron- 
icle of  Anna  Magdalena  Bach"  for  a 
more  vivid  description  of  her  husband's 
daily  life,  routine,  trials  with  Leipsic 
officials,  and  sturdy  character.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Terry's  book  is  intlispensable  for 
students  of  Bach  and  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  but  one  would  like  to  know 
'more  about  Anna  Margreta  Buxtehude; 
whether  she  was  bodily  and  facially  so 
ill-favored  that  neither  Handel  nor  Bach 
would  wed  her  to  obtain  a  famous  posi- 
tion in  Luebeck.  As  the  composer  Bach 
is  now  extraordinarily  in  fashion,  espe- 
cially among  women  bestowing  their 
gracious  presence  on  piano  recitals,  Mr. 
Terry's  biography  may  give  them  a 
substantial  springboard  for  the  flight  i 
of  their  emotion  even  when  the  music  i 
is  only  monotonous  repetition  of  dull  i 
patterns.  | 


AS 
.  THE 


WORLD  WAUb 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


The  conversation  does  not  end  quickly: 
Prattling  and  babbling,  what  a  lot  he 
I  says! 

Only  when  one  is  almost  dead  with 
j  fatigue 

He  asks  at  last  if  one  isn't  finding  him 
tiring. 

!  (One's  arm  is  almost  in  half  with  con- 

,  tinual  fanning: 

The  sweat  is  pouring  down  one's- neck 
in  streams.) 

Do  not  say  that  this  is  a  small  matter: 

I  consider  the  practice  a  blot  on  our 
social  life. 

I  therefore  catition  all  wise  men 

That  August  visitors  should  not  bs  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  writing  to  us, 
quotes  the  above  lines  from  the  Chinese 
of  the  Third  Century,  as  translated  by 
Arthur  'Waley. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
disturbed    by    "veranda    birds,"  who 
perched  on  chairs  and  were  not  to  bs  i 
driven  away  by  his  silence  or  by  his ' 
hints.    Listen  to  his  tale  of  woe.  i 

As  the  'World  'Wags:  * 
"O  where  shall  rest  be  found.  Rest 
for  the  weary  soul!"  Even  Ip  this  vil- 
lage there  are  interrupters  of  medita- 
tion and  soulful  enjoyment  of  trees, 
'Dluejays  in  their  bath,  the  marsh  ever 
changing  color,  the  water  of  Nantucket 
sound.  They  are  more  disquieting  than 
whir  of  airplanes  in  the  heaven  above, 
or  the  chug-chug  of  unmuffled  motor 
boats  driven  furiously  by  spectacular 
turbulent  young  men.  These  visitors 
who  loll  on  the  veranda,  genteel  loafers 
the  Idle  rich,  are  no  respecters  of  the 
humble  who.  forgetful  of  past  experi- 
ences, had  looked  forward  to  a  vaca* 
tion.  No  doubt  these  callers  thin*  their 
presence  a  compliment:  "Let's  see  how 
that  poor  devil  Johnson  is  getting 
along."  As  their  terrible  approach  is 
sounded  at  the  end  of  the  veranda  a 
voice  booms,  "Hope  we  are  not  disturb- 
ing you.  'We  heard  you  were  not  work- 
ing this  month.    Lucky  dog!" 

If  we  only  knew  what  to  talk  about. 
Politics,  >  golf,  yachting,  bridge.  Mr 
Tunney's  adventures  in  (Ireland— it  is 
hard  for  us  to  feign  interest  in  topics 
that  to  the  callers  are  all-ab-sorbing 


\yiicn  tliere  was  a  lull  m  the  chatter  i 
cleared  my  throat  and  .said  in  my  best 
conversational  voice:    "Mr.  Howe  in  hl.s 
nterestlng  reminiscences  now  publl.sh- 
ing   in    the   Saturday   Evening  Post 
speaks  twice  of  a  'Barlow  knife.'  Can  you 
tell  me  what  .sort  of  a  knife  it  was  or 
IS?    Answered  by  silence,  I  threw  out  an- 
other line:    "Do  the  Engll.sh  ever  apply 
the  word  -Creek'  to  a  little  Irlbutarv 
river.'    (i  had  looked  up  the  dlfTerence 
uetween  the  American  and  English  use 
01  the  word  that  morning.)  The  visitors 
looked    bored.     (Somebody    is  always 
boring  somebody).    Nor  did  they  perk 
up  when  I  pointed  to  crows  on  the 
marsh  and  said:    -We  hear  them  soon 
after  sun-up,  as  If  they  were  planning 
lor  the  day's  work  or  pleasure,  quarrel- 
ing, perhaps,  In  their  disagreement,  or 
noisy  in  unanimity.    Has  their  cawing 
a  rich  vocabulary?"  I  followed  this  ques- 
tion by  a.sking:    "Can  any  one  of  you 
gentlemen    tell    me    whether  Michael 
Raphael.  Gabriel  or  Uriel  is  the  arch- 
angel who  presides  over  the  East  wind?" 
There  was  a  scraping  of  chairs  and  I 
heard  those  joyful  words:    "Come,  Jim 
we  must  be  going.    So  long,  Herkimer.'' 
A  few  days  ago  visitors  interrupted 
my  reading  "Jacob  Faithful."   I  had  not 
seen  the  book  since  I  was  a  lad  and  T 
wondered   whether  I  should   enjoy  it 
again.    Good  old  Capt.  Marryat!  Yes 
the  story  held  me  so  that  I  was  loath 
to  put  it  down.    Mrs.  Turnbull,  with  her 
affectations.  Lord  Bubbleton,  Flemln" 
and  Marables,  the  coquettish  Mary  oW 
Tom  and  young  Tom.  the  life  on  the 
barge.  Jacob  as  a  waterman  and  later 
on  a  man-of-war;  above  all  the  Domlne 
with  his  never-failing  quotations  from 
the  Latin  poets.    You  may  remember 
that  Ja£ob's  mother  a  fat  gin-pig,  died 
of  spontaneous  combustion;  becarne  "a 
sort  of  unctuous,  pitchy  cinder,"  so  that 
Jacob's  frightened  and  drunken  father 
jumped  overboard.    Now  KrOok  dies  of 
spontaneous    combustion    in  "Bleak 
House."    Dickens  in  his  preface  to  the 
novel  cites  cases  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  Italy  and  France,  also  a  case 
occurring    in    Columbus,    Ohio,  "very 
clearly  described  by  a  dentist,".  "Bleak 
House"  was  published  in  monthly  num- 
bers in   1852-3;   "Jacob  Faithful"  was 
published  in  1834.    Dickens  had  surely 
read  that  novel. 

Is  Marryat  widely  read  today?  There 
are  from  time  to  time  allusions  to  the 
triangular  duel  in  "Midshipman  Easy." 
"The  King's  Own"  and  "Peter  Simple" 
are  not  wholly  forgotten;  but  how  about 
"Sharyelyow,  or  "The  Dog  Fiend"  'and 
"The  Phantom  Ship"?  And  how  many 
can  call  Marryat  by  his  Christian  name'' 
name? 

A  vacation  means  everything  to  a 
school  boy.  A  man  should  be  granted 
a  fortnight  off  at  least  to  prepare  for 
a  month's  vacation,  and  two  weeks  or 
more  to  recover  from  his  "rest."  I  con- 
fess that  when  I  am  supposed  to  be 
collecting  material,  studying  man  as  a 
social  and  political  beast  for  my  truly 
colossal  work  (as  yet  unpublished),  I 
feel  like  saying  with  Artemus  V/aril.  "I 
could  live  for  months  without  any  kind 
of  labor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  I  should  feel  fresh  and  vigorous 
enough  to  go  right  on  in  the  same 
way  for  numerous  more  months  " 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport. 


Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Johnson,  occa- 
sionally knowing  dark  and  downcast 
hours,  exhausted  by  his  prodigious  work 
is  turning  into  a  hermit  crab?  Perish 
the  thought!  'When  he  returns  to  Bos- 
ton the  stimulating  air  of  Blossom  Court 
will  renew  his  physical  energy  and  men- 
tal activity. 

He  speaks  of  crows  on  the  marsh 
The  crow,  in  spite  of  his  conjugal  fi- 
delity, has  been  treated  shabbily  by  the 
poets;  been  characterized  as  ignoble 
lurking,  villainous,  a  dastard  bird.  "My 
roost  is  the  creaking  gibbet's  beam."  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  poet  not  so  vitu- 
perative. 

MARCHING  CROWS 

(For  As  the  Worlrf  Wats) 

From  out  the  forest  depths  l 
Of  consciousness  they  come 
In  jagged  file 
And  fiercely  cut 

Across  the  morning 
Of  my  rest. 
A  distant  bugle  caw 

Prepares  the  way  | 
And  vague  the 

Slumbrous  thought  resists,  I 
'Then  lapses 

In  the  lull  I 
Precursing  storm. 
Where  hush  perturbed  i 
But  soundless  dwells.  | 
Now  harsher  grow  ! 
The  cries — of  hunger  | 
Or  of  hate—  1 
I  know  not  which 

It's  all  the  same 
So  far 

As  the  wounding  scar 

They  leave  across 

The  drowsing  silver  mist 
That  hovers  o'er  my  field 

Of  sleep. 
So  deep  they  cut. 
On,  louder,  fiercer 

Come  the  hordes; 
They  take  possession 

Of  that  field  so  sweet 
'  So  full,  so  mellow 


ijiUe  iici),  ii|K;r.cd  com, 
They  peck  away  the  fruit — 
The  battle's  theirs. 

MARGARET  LLOYD 

Has  any  one  compiled  an  anthology  r)i 
verse.s  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord?   Let  ii.s  quote  from  Congressman 
Harry  C.  Canfield's  elegy  on  the  lo.ss 
of  Submarine  S4. 
"Entrapt  Inside  a  submarine 
With  death  approaching  on  the  .scene. 
The  cfew  compose  their  minds  wil,h  dice. 
More  for  the  pleasure  than  the  vice," 

Mr.  Canficld.  we  understand,  is  one 
of  Indiana's  Illustrious  bards. 


/ 


CONGE 

(For  .\s  the  World  Wat-s)  . 

I  met  Old  Love 

It  didn't  matter 
A  newer  love 

Was  on  the  way. 
Our  eyes  met  cold 

Where  once  great  passion 
Had  tempted  with 

Its  magic  sway 
I  met  Old  Love 

(How  old  he  seemed) 
A  newer  love 

Was  on  the  way. 
Brookline.      MARGARET  LLOYD. 

Many  have  been  pleased  by  Tom  Dob- 
son's  music  for  Jolin  Masefield's  "Car- 
goes," and  have  found  Italian  trills  tame 
in  comparison.  Now  comes  some  "beast- 
ly particular"  person  In  London,  who 
says  of  "Cargoes": 

"It  is  most  amusing  to  discover  that 
in  Mr.  Masefield's  poem  the  Quinquereme 
ol  Nineveh  and  the  Spanish  galleon  were 
taking  their  goods  precisely  where  they 
were  least  wanted,  so  that  the  'dirty 
British  coaster  with  a  salt-caked  smoke- 
stack' was  taking  'iron  and  coal  back  to 
Newcastle  again  after  a  rattling  voyage 
round  the  British  Isles.'  The  criticism 
may  not  be  perfectly  relevant,  but.  if  we 
remember  the  terrifying  accuracy  of 
Coleridge's  'Ancient  Mariner,'  it  may  be 
that  little  details  like  this  do  show  that 
the  poet  was  napping  for  a  while,  and 
that  it  was  his  somnolence  which  pleased 
the  public  best."  ' 

The  note  book  of  the  late  Count 
Robert  de  Montesquiou  Fezensac  is  being 
published  in  a  Parisian  literary  weekly. 
There  is  a  paragraph  about  an  Ameri- 
can woman: 

"A  fault  (or  a  merit)  of  poor  Mme. 
Castellane  (Anna  Gould),  a  victim  of 
prodigious  pecuniary  disasters,  Is  that 
she  is  stripped  of  snobbery.  Judge  for 
yourself.  Invited  to  dine  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Duke  of  Rohan's  she  was 
asked  where  she  was  going  to  take  her 
repast.  She  answered:  'By  the  side  of 
the  Montparnasse  railway  station.' " 

FOR  BROADCASTING 

"The  first  official  publication  em- 
bodying the  findings  of  the.  advisory 
committee  on  spoken  English  which 
was  appointed  in  1926  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Robert  Bridges,  the 
poet-laureate,  with  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson,  Professor  Daniel 
Jones,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Logan 
Pearsall  Smith  and  A.  Lloyd  James  as 
members,  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of 
a  booklet. 

"In  an  introduction  to  the  booklet  A. 
Lloyd  James,  the  honorary  secretary, 
points  out  that  'It  is  not  suggested  that 
these  pronunciations  are  the  only  "right" 
ones,  and  it  is  not  suggested  that  any 
special  degree  of  authority  attaches  to 
these  recommendations.  They  are  re- 
commendations made  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  announcers,  to  secure  some 
measure  of  uniformity  in  the  pronunci- 
ation of  broadcast  English,  and  to  pro- 
vide announcers  with  some  degree  of 
protection  against  the  criticism  to  which 
they  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  work. 

,  peculiarly  liable.'  " 

Some  of  the  pronunciations  given 
I    s  little  book  will  strike  Americans  \. 

,  curious: 

"Aspirant — Stress  on  second  syllabi  \ 
'    "Centenary — Seen-tee-nary. 

"Chagrin — fa)  Noun,  shagrin.  accent 
on  the  fir.st  syllable;  (b)  verb,  shagreen. 
( accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
'  "Combat — Cumbat. 
1  "Decade — Dekkad. 
•    "Falcon — Fawkon. 
'    "Housewifery — Huzzifry,  accent  on  The 
'  first  syllable. 

"Laboratory — Stre,'  on  second  sylla- 
ble. 

"Tryst — 'Vowel  as  in  rice." 

HOLIDAY  LUCK 

i  My  neighbor  Brown  wrote  yesterday, 
j  Brimful  of  biff  and  beans,  to  say 

''"hat  glorious  weather  they  had  struck 

On  holiday — "such  ripping  luck!" 

But  when  the  jackass  has  returned, 
'  A  laugh  at  him  I  shall  have  earned: 
I  His  grass  is  yellow,  narched  and  tall; 
'  His  weeds  h  ve  thrived,  and  that  is  .^i 

vti^  tr^ps  and  Dlants  are  full  of  bhgh; 
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stray  cats  have  smashed  things  left  and 
right — 

Is  there  naught  else  I  can  remember? 
(My  holiday  is  in  November!) 

W.  S.  L. 

OVERWORKED  ADJECTIVES 

(Fi'Otn  the  Siimjay  Tiiiifs.   Ldudoii ) 

It  seems,  in  the  20th  century,  as  if 
there  was  never  an  article  written  which 
was  not  "powerful."    No  self-respecting 
filr    magnate  will  produce  a  picture 
unless  it  is  a  "stupendous  spectacle."  A 
farce  possesses  the  property  of  "roar- 
ing"; a  criticism  generally  manages  to 
be  "trenchant,"  while  nurses  and  wait- 
resses are  never  anything  but  "smiling." 
and  bus  conductors  never  anything  but 
"cheery."   One  would  think  that  in  this  ] 
atmosphere  o'  superlatives  and  extremes  [ 
life  must  be  highly  "intriguing."  One 
would  thinlc  that   "vith   the   air  thick 
v.-ith  "startling  revelations."  "breathless 
yarns,"  and  "crucial  questions."  the  ex- 
istence of  a  citizen  must  be  more  than  i 
"thrilling."    But  one  has  to  remember  j 
th^  truth  behind  these  ?  -iable  expres-  I 
sions.    After  all,  a  nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs  is  not  everything. 

Here  is  a  book  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Victor  Gollanez  in  September 
which   should  interest   Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson.   Mr.   George  Minot   and  all 
others  alive  to  brave  and  surprising  ] 
deeds:    "Great  Short  Stories  of  Detec-  J 
tion,  Mvftery  and  Horror."   The  volume  , 
will  contain  about  1250  pages.    "Orien-  ) 
tal,  Latin  and  Greek  examples  are  fol-  i 
lowed  by  modern  tales  grouped  under  j 
various  headings."    The  editor.  Miss 
Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  presumably  a  gentle 
soul,  will  contribute  a  long  introduction 


We  are  also  tempted  to  secure  a  copy 
of  "Satyrs  and  Sunlight,"  by  an  Aus- 
tralian poefr.  M».  Hugh  McCrae.  Here 
is  his  description  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment: 

"Stars  falling  in  thousands:  birds  on 

the  shoulders  of  angels 
Singing    a    mystical    jargon;  negroes 

washed  up  by  the  sea: 
I  Arrow-heads  pecking  the  valleys;  prisms 
'  of  gold  and  of  purple 

Swarming    with    cherubim  children; 
j  dragons  all  over  the  earth." 

Yes,  we  must  have  a  copy,  even  if  the 
I  book  does  cost  84  shillings,  net. 

'  REDUCING  ABDOMEN 

I  (From  .1  serious  Boston  paper.) 

Dear 'Mrs.  Lee: — Kincily  lell  what  1  can 
1  do  to  reduce  my  stomach,  am  satislied  with 
I  the  rest  ol  m.v  body,  but  do  not  like  the  lat 
I  on  my  slomaeli.  C.  K.  T. 

'    Learn  to  walk  correctly  with  shoul- 
:  ders  back,  chest  up  and  stomach  held 
in.   A  good  exercise  to  reduce  an  over- 
fat  abdomen  is  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor 
with  your  toes  braced  under  a  heavy 
1  piece  of  furniture.    Then  raise  yourself 
I  to  a  sitting  position  without  the  aid 
of  your  hands.    Lie  down  again,  re- 
lease your  toes.  Raise  one  leg  and  try  E 
to  kick  a  pot  beyond  your  head.    Then  : 
try  the  other  leg.  Then  do  the  stunt  I 
v.-ith  both  legs. 

SHADOWS 

At  night,  when  1  go  down  the  street. 
Queer  shadows  sprout  beneath  x.iy  fret. 
And  shrivel  up,  and  lengthen  out. 
And  jerk,  and  throw'  themsf.lvcs  about: 
And  not  a  soul  would  recognize 
Me  in  this  singular  disguise. 

And  shadows,  shadows  are  v  e  all, 

Shadows  projected  on  the  wall 

Of  Time,  strange  shapes  of  mockery. 

Imps  of  a  light  we  cannot  see: 

How  shall  we  know,  from  near  or  far. 

What  sort  of  things  we  realh'  are? 

E.  s. 


Singing  Oysie 


ing  froh,  hai  ann'.ial  disease,  "tne 
malady  ot  the  sea  serpent,"  but  he 
admits  that  as  sedentary  persons  are 
inclined  to  sing  as  they  work,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  oysters  bursting 
into  song.  He  quotes  the  saying  ot  a 
sailor  in  the  Bay  of  Along,  who  told  a 
tourist  that  when  the  tide  goes  down 
millions  ot  oysters  close  their  valves 
with  a  clicking  noise,  and  open  them 
in  thankfulness  when  the  tide  comes 
back. 

"This,"  says  M.  de  la  Fouchardiere, 
"the  Americans  call  music.  It  is  in 
fact  about  as  good  as  a  jazz  band.', 
He  adds  that  if  Colchester  oysters 
are  mute  and  inglorious  it  is  because 
of  the  English  climate,  the  English 
togs,  injurious  to  vocal  cords. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  Mr.  John  R. 
Philpots  published  in  London  a  book 
if  two  volumes  and  ot  1370  pages.  It 
is  entitled  "Oysters  and  All  About 
Them."  It  is  a  storehouse  ot  statis- 
tical and  curious  intormation  Tursi- 
ing  to  the  excellent  index,  we  find 
that  North  Carolina  is  not  ignored: 
"So  long  as  North  Carolina  holds  open 
her  hundreds  ot  thousands  ot  acres 
t;j  the  cultivator,  the  oyster  industry 
of  the  country,  employing  its  thou- 
sands of  people  and  its  miUions  of 
capital,  cannot  perish."  (This  sounds 
like  the  peroration  of  a  speech  by 
Daniel  Webster.)  But  Mr.  Philpots 
says  nothing  about  the  voice-produc- 
Jion_  pf__the  amateur  or  professional 
North  Carolina  oyster.  Nor  did  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmstead,  describing  eco- 
nomical conditions  in  North  Carolina, 
as  a  seaboard  slave  state  in  1855,  have 
a  word  to  say  about  oysters  though 
he  spoke  of  the  shad  and  herring  in- 
dustries. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Osaka  Mai- 
nichi  is  "spoofing"?  That  the  oyster 
of  North  Carolina  is  no  more  an  ac- 
complished singer  than  the  Cotuit, 
the  Mobjack,  the  Blue  Point,  the 
Lynn  haven?  The  falsity  of  the  old 
comparison  "dumb  as  an  oyster"  is 
not  yet  firmly  established,  nor  has 
one  yet  heard  of  an  oyster  singing  in 
elegiac  mood  on  leaving  his  shell  for 
the  gullet  of  his  destroyer. 


The  Heralrt  has  already  n*ntioned  the  findings  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  spoken  English  appointed  two  years  ago  by  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation.   Robert  Bridges,  poet  laureate,  is  the  chainnan.  The  : 
members  are  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  Prof.  Daniel  Jones.  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  and  A.  Lloyd  James.    We  now; 
add  to  the  words  previously  mentioned  a  few  pertaining  to  music  and  the 

drama:  <fi/>^  b     'f*f  .^u 

"Auld  Lang  Syne— Syne  is  to  be  pronounced  like  sign;  the  s  is  not  to  be 

pronounced  'z'." 

"Fantasia^Pantazeea,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  'e'."  ■ 
"Fauteuil— Fo-til;  the  committee  recommends  an  English  pronuncia- 
tion." 

"Furore— The  committee  recommends  the  pronunciation  fewroar  (ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable),  except  for  the  musical  term,  which  is  fooroary 
(accent  on  the  third  'o')." 

"Pianoforte— Final  'e'  to  be  pronounced." 
'    "Viola— (a)  Musical  instrument,  ve-ola;  (b)  flower,  vyola." 

The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  allows  "e"  or  "t"  as  the  final  of  "piano- 
lorte,"  and  accents  "pianist"  on  the  first  syllable. 


The  biographical  sketches  of  Henry  Longan  Stuart  mentioned  his  re- 
markable novel,  "Weeping  Cross:  An  Unworldly  Story,"  which  was  published 
20  years  ago  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  but  said  nothing  about 
Stuarts  dramatization  of  his  novel.  He  wrote  to  us  shortly  before  hi.- 
death  that  this  play  was  being  considered  for  production  by  a  New  York 
manager.    (A  typewritten  copy  of  the  play  Is  now  in  the  Herald  office.) 

Stuart  prefixed  to  the  drama  a  prologue  which,  it  seems  to  us,  woulc 
be  dramatically  eflective  in  an  unusual  manner.  In  the  novel  there  is  ar 
unusual  poem,  "In  Exitu,"  which  is  followed  by  the  author's  preface  and  a 
long  prologue  purporting  to  be  the  hero's  account  of  his  early  life.  Those 
v.-ho  have  read  the  novel  remember  the  strange  adventures  of  the  "IrisI 
papist,"  who  was  landed  at  Boston  on  Feb.  26,  1652,  and,  "bound  like 
malefactor,"  was  led  up  "the  snowy  street  to  the  fort,  a  contemptible  place  tc 
one  who  had  seen  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe."  They  remember  Mrs 
Agnes,  the  extraordinary  and  fascinating  woman  who  bewitched  Richar. 
;  so"  that  he  served  her  caprices;  loved  her  passionately  until  she  was  slain 
by  an  Indian's  bullet.  The  novel  includes  a  vivid  description  of  the  Lons 
'Meadow  Massacre.  Stuart  hoped  to  remove  what  had  been  considered  bj 
some  as  an  indelible  blot  upon  the  Jesuit  Order  and  Missions.  But  the 
description  of  the  massacre  is  not  the  great  episode  in  the  novel,  which  is  a 
story  of  passionate  devotion.  The  motto  of  the  book  is  taken  from  one  oi 
Montaigne's  essays: 

"A  woman  may  yield  to  such  a  man  whom  in  no  case  she  would  have 
married-  I  meane  not  for  the  conditions  of  his  fortune,  but  for  the  qualities 
of  his  person.  Few  have  wedded  their  sweethearts,  their  paramours  or 
mistresses  but  have  come  home  by  Weeping  Crosse  and  ere  long  repented 
their  bargaine," 

Sigmund  Romberg's  book  of  reminiscences,  "Fifteen  Years  in  the 
Theatre  "  will  be  published  in  November.  Messrs.  Lane  announce  the  pub- 
lication'  this  fall  of  "Harlequinade:  Being  the  Reminiscences  of  Constant 
Collier." 


Whistling  oysters  have  been  ex- 
hibited. Barkers  in  front  of  side- 
shows have  waxed  eloquent  over  the 
brilliance  of  the  whistling,  but  have 
not  explained  how  the  oyster  was  as- 
sisted as  a  virtuoso  by  artificial 
means. 

It  was  left  for  a  Japanese  newspa- 
per to  remind  us  of  the  world-wide 
interest  in  the  singing  oyster  of  North 
Carolina.      The     Osaka  Mainichi. 
:  stating  that  American  oysters  are  ^ 
!  male  and  female,  thinks  that  in  North  ; 
Carolina  they  lif"  up  their  voices  in  j 
songs  ot  love.  | 
North  Carolina  has  been  famous  tor  | 
tar  and  turpentine,  Mt.  Mitchell  and  j 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels.  The  state  may 
now  plume  itself  on  the  fact  that  its  I 
oysters  have  excited  the  attention  ot 
nations  far  away.    It  is  true  that 
there  are  doubting  Thomases,  as  M. 
de  la  Fouchardiere,  a  scoffing  French- 
man, who  reminds  the  readers  of 
01    Oeuvre  that  newspapers  are  sufEer- 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
"The  Sawdust  Paradise" 

A   screen   comedy   drani.i    slarrins-   g.^^jh''''  II 
Ralston,    written    by    John  Ma)iker 
adapted  by  Lonise  Loiis.  dii'eclcd  b.\   Uithn  ■ 
Reed,    and    produced    by    Paramount,    with  |1 
the  following-  cast:  i 

H-iiiip   Esther  Ralston 

g;    .'h  Reed  Howc-- 

f "  '  h Hobart  Boswonh  , 
iv',,  ,,'  .   .  Tom  Mairnii.' 

,p  '  .  .Gcorjre  French 

IV.   ,1   Man    Roscoc  i 

»^  ai  il   \i-,,  v    AldcM  ' 

Mother  '^""J  i 

If  it  were  nof  for  the  synchronized  | 
noi-ses  of  a  carnival  show  or  of  a  wheezy 
1  portable  organ  in  a  seedy  evangelist  s 
tent,  one  easily  could  be  deceived  as  to 
I  th°   age  of   "The  Sawdust  Paradise, 
i  This  can't  be  a  late  product  of  a  lead- 
ling  studio,  of  a  brilliant  author  bud- 
iding  cr  established,  of  a  star  who  at 
I  least  screens  well.    That  would  be  a 
I  natural  deduction  after  sitting  for  an 
!  hour  or  more  before  this  sugary  shallow, 
i  indifferently  acted  picture.    Mr  Wal- 
ters, who  wrote   "Burlesque     for /he 
'  -,tace   surelv  suffered  reversal  of  form  | 
1  m  his  first  film  fiction.     The  onlyj 
.saving  factors  are  the  pointed  captions; 
and  the  motherless  baby.  ■ 
Hallie,  bally-hoo  girl  for  a  crookea 
carnival  outfit,  gets  90  days  for  cheat- 
ing patvon.s  of  her  chance  game.  She 
i.s  paroled  in  custody  of  Lsaiah  Moigan. 
an  evangelist  who  is  "losing  h:s  Punch.  , 
Hallie  becomes  converted,  adopts  a  bab, 
when  the  mother  collapses  and /es 
a    revival    meeting,    and    even  wln^ 
■•Butch,"  her  shell-game  lover   to  her 
reformed  way  of  thmkine  ^^'^^en  >^e  re 
turns  to  show  her  a  carnival  show  he 
has     bought.     When    this    show  ls 
wrecked  by  a  rival,  Hallie  per.suades 
■■Butch''  to'forget  it,  and  to  accompany 
1  h„r  alone  the  path  of  rectitude. 

Miss  Ralston   who  starts  in  tawdrv 
.nSs  and  ends  in  the  sackcloth  ol 
'  f  telwic'penitence,  brings  only  a  few 
stock  artifices  to  the  Part.  She 
natural  in  the  scenes  with  the  Daoy. 
Mr  Bosworth  plays  the  aged  evangelis 
in   benevolent  manner,  though  those 
vni^ally-minded  might  l^je  b«<^,^,;\^ 
ing  the  momtnt  when  he  would  weaken^ 
as  did  the  Rev.  Davison  before  the  lusn 
charms  of  Sadie  Thompson. 


"At  the  theatre  a  few  evenings  ago  I  left  my  stall  at  the  interval  and 
went  in  search  of  iced  beer.  The  young  lady  behind  the  bar  informed  me, 
when  I  had  made  my  request,  that  beer  was  not  served  in  any  stalls  bar 
In  the  West  End.  Not  having  asked  for  beer  in  a  stalls  bar  before,  I  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  this  is  right,  but  if  it  is,  why  should  it  be?  Is  it  credit- 
able that  the  stalls  disdain  beer?"— Looker  On  in  the  Daily  Chronicle 

(London).  „   ,  ^  ^ 

"Stall.  Each  of  a  set  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  usually  between  the  pit  and 
the  stage"  An  English  joumaUst  was  angered  recently  because  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  theatre  about  to  be  built  in  London  stated  that  there  Will 
be  a  gallery  but  that  no  decision  had  been  made  as  to  the  provision  of  a 
pit  a  statement  that  "might  make  generations  of  the  theatre  managers 
turn  in  their  graves,  for  a  theatre  without  a  pit  was  an  unthinkable  thing 
in  the  great  days."  ,        ^  ^         <.u  1 

The  Manchester  Guardian  had  this  to  say:  "It  may  be  argued  .  .  .  thai 
the  pit  or  floo  of  the  house  is  still  important,  but  why  is  it  that  modern 
managers  seem  so  shy  of  (he  good  old  word  with  its  wealth  of  theatrical 
history?  If  the  whole  floor  is  given  up  again  (as  it  was  originally)  to  onu 
class  of  seats,  why  call  them  stalls  or  (odious  word)  fauteuils?  Is  it  're- 
finement' that  demands  the  disuse  oi  the  most  familiar  word  in  stage  his- 
tory?" It  might  be  said  that  in  many  London  theatres  the  pit  is  now  the 
part  of  the  floor  that  is  behind  the  stalls. 

In  our  little  village,  where  the  theatre  was  thought  to  be  the  playhouse 
of  Satan,  the  pit  wa^  the  bottomless  pif>-not  the  bottomless  Pitt  shown  m  a 
famous  caricature  of  that  statesman  in  Napoleonic  times,  but  .he  pit  u: 
torments  and  the  burning  lake.  There  was  in  our  Sunday  school  a  book 
that  revealed  the  horrid,  abominable  life  of  actors  and  actresses  lost  soul 
The  frontispiece  pictured  a  young  man  looking  at  a  sign,  "This  Way  to  the 
Pit."  He  wore  dissipated  clothes,  had  a  reckless  air,  and  was  smoking  an 
Jmmoi;al  cigar. 


We  should  like  to  see  the  new  melodrama,  "Secret  Egypt,"  by  Sax  Rohmer 
which  was  produced  in  London  last  month.  The  Hon  Jurn  Dexter,  dis- 
appointed in  love,  takes  to  drink.  Going  to  Egypt  he  finds  the  burial-vault 
of  Cleopatra.  Then  he  rescues  a  beautiful  Arab  maiden  from  a  viUainou., 
Pasha,  who  has  the  habit  of  saying  slowly:  "There  is  a  hmit  to  my  gen- 
erosity." Whenever  he  says  these  words,  a  venerable  native  comes  up  be- 
hind the  person  addressed  and  chokes  him  with  a  scarf.  The  woman  who 
had  jilted  Jim,  the  golden-haired  Lady  Howard  St.  Denis,  turns  up  in  Egypt 
and  tries  to  win  back  her  former  lover;  but  he  is  faithful  to  the  Arab 
maiden,  a  princess  of  high  degree.  Lady  Howard  consoles  herself  with  th. 
promise  of  a  night  in  the  "blue  pavilion"  of  the  wicked  Pasha.  Will  noi 
Mr.  Clive  or  the  Jewett  Players  secure  the  American  rights  to  this  play? 
It  surely  would  have  a  lucrative  run. 


The  Herald  mentioned  not  long  ago  Mr.  W.  Roy  Mackenzie's  "Ballad.^ 
and  Sea  Songs  from  Nova  Scotia."   We  have  received  the  following  letter 

from  "W.  G.":  ^,     ^  , 

I  "It  might  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  Detective  Power  mentioned  and 
\perhaps  immortalized  in  the  ballad  of  the  'Bear  River  Murder," 


•  I-  Ik 


_t'8  gibbeted  he  ought  to  be. 

For  hanging  is  too  good  for  him!"  1 
'  Said  Detective  Power  to  me,'  ] 

the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  believe  he  Is  still  alive  and  | 
TJf,t  fn  old  age  The  last  time  I  met  him  was  on  a  train  some  years 
Jnftnn  to  Halifax  He  had  then  returned  a  short  time  before 
r\T?;iP  aC  ut  we  .  Where  he  had  tracked  a  New  Brunswick  bank 
^"^.Jr  S  only  clue  ^as  the  fact  that  the  man  had  a  dog  to  which 
STTaf  very  much  attached  and  this  was  his  undoing.  'Hick'  Power  was 
!i.  t^  trice  him  from  state  to  state,  town  to  town,  and  one  n^ht  ho 
:Sou^cS  himsdf.  -Hawkshaw;  fashion.  'I  am  Detective  Power.  Halifax, 
N.  S.  You  are  wanted  in  N.  B.'  "  j 

The  moving  picture  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  to  be  allowed  in  Texas 
niJ^Hh  changer  that  make  Simon  Legree  a  Yankee.  It  is  hereby  sug- 
'^JlifS^Tcon<^nctea  across  the  ice  by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
fierce  that  the  pursuing  bloodhounds  be  changed  to  Boston  bulls  and 
SSTS  Eva  s  trip' to  heaven  be  a  pei.onally  inducted  tour  arrange^ 
Srthe  southern  Colonels'  Mutual  Benefit  League.-H.  I.  Phillips  in  the 
KeV  York  Sun. 

we  quote  from  the  Manchester  Guardian's  (Aug.  17)  description  of  the 
Steteddfod  meeting  at  Treorchy:  . 
^'I  was  outside  the  pavilion  last  week  when  the  adjudication  m  the  male 
^  crmpet"  ion  was  being  given.  A  dense  crowd  awaited  the  final  decision 
STdenly  a  big  American  charged  down  with  a  yell  that  realized  al  one  s 
!SSd  dreams  of  what  a  Red  Indian  war  cry  should  be.   His  jell  was 
SSd  STchorus  of  Shouts,  and  all  at  once  a  group  of  big  Americans 
freSutfng  a  frantic  dance  of  triumph,  locked  in  each  other^  arms  and 
Imitlnriike  mad    Prof.  Dawe,  who  brought  the  Cleveland  Choir  over  lo 
S  and  s™  was  hoisted  on  heaving  shoulders,  his  ^at  knocked  over 
Ml  eyes  his  tie  flying  loose,  and  his  voice  ringing  across  the  field  The 
My  who  had  accompanied  for  the  choir  was  next  lifted  to  what  must  l.a« 
JSn  a  precarious  eminence  in  that  wildly  excited  throng,  and  Prof.  Bassett 
STconductor.  was  treated  in  the  same  way.   Staid  American  ladies  lassed 
SLr  Said  ladies  and  members  of  the  choir,  and  finally  the  whole  mass 
broke  into  'My  country,  'tis  of  thee.'  followed  by  a  rendering  of  'Hen  wlad  fy 
SSdau"  that  made  th^^  hills  resound.  Handkerchiefs  and  hats  were  waving, 
and  Se  last  scene  of  all  was  a  photographer  climbing  on  the  roof  o  a 
neighbouring  shed  with  a  camera  and  the  triumphant  choir  trymg  to  sub- 
Ets  eSement  sulTiciently  to  be  properly  grouped.  It  was  a  good  e^nding 
^  a  good  day."   |.  ^  


jiiii'^iu  ha 


Mary  WotT.-.., 
/ini.^iH  have  envied.  The  Qull•l  l^l.  i:  a  .  a 
J  the  editor  of  the  Commonweal.  Au- 
1  other  brilliant  contributor  is  entombed 
^  in  Japan  according  to  his  fond  desire. 
But  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  Mr  Abel 
Adams,  Mr.  Marcellus  Graves,  Woof- 
Woof,"  and  Col.  Percy  T.  Beauregard, 
are  still  faithful,  though  not  constantly, 
with  pen  in  hand. 


IMPIA  AND  FENWAY  THEATRES 

Sons" 

screen  diama  adapted  by  Philip  Klein 
  the  story  hy  Mrs.  I.  A.  R.  Wriie:  di- 
rected by  J(ihii  Ford  and  presented  liy  Fox 
Films  with  the  foUowins  cast: 

Mother  Bernle   Mar^arot  Mann 

Joseph   Janv;s  Had 

Pniw  Francis  X.  Bushman.  Jr. 

Jobann   Charles  Norton 

Alidreas  ;  Georte  Meeker 

SKabelle   '   J"ne  CoUyer 

rftmrr  Henry   Wendell  f-ranldin 

Jjlaiof  von  Sicmm   Rirle  Fox 

-rto  ;-»i:n;«..   -Ihsrt  Gran 

The  uurs,'om-,'istfY   A>:>nst  'loiiaire 

The  Schoolmaster  Pi-aids  Reich.-r 

TltS  Iceman   Jack  PennieU 

Bie  It»l<ee-jer   Hui-hie  Mack 


■Pour  Sons"  is  one  of  the  nearly  per- 
fect pictures  of  the  day.  There  are 
several  reasons  why.  It  follows  con- 
sistently the  original  story  by  Mrs. 
^iie;  it  had  an  intelligent,  wide-vis- 
iittied  director  in  John  Ford;  its  photog- 
raphy is  beautiful,  graphic,  memorable. 
Besides  Mother  Bernle,  there  are  a 
dozen  characters  vital  to  the  continuity 
of  the  story,  each  played  by  competent 
actors.  The  action  is  so  skilfully  guided 
that  it  never  runs  overlcng  in  one 
motional  line.  Lightning-like  flashes  of 
humor  relieve  tensely  dramatic  or  deeply 
tragic  scenes.  For  once  we  have  true 
pathos,  natural  sentiment,  treated  al- 
ways with  that  simplicitv  of  method 
and  means  which  can  spell  naught  but 
truth. 

Margaret  Mann,  60-year-old  actress 
who  for  10  years,  they   say,  played 
"extra"  parts  at  Hollywood,  has  created 
a  veritable  film  memorial  to  mother- 
hood.   Her  devotion  to  her  four  sons 
in  times  o*  peace  and  plenty  in  the 
I  village  of  feurgendorf ,  her  simple  prayer 
at  each  meal,  "For  all  thy  blessings, 
ear  God.  I  thank  thee,"  delivered  first 
ath  all  -her  bovs  at  the  table,  and  9t 
ist  with  phantom  occupants  of  the 
mr  empty  chairs;  her  sacrifices,  pa- 
ence  against  repeated  buffetings  by 
ite,  her  benign  love  for  her  fellow 
Uagers,  old  and  young,  all  are  ex- 
:essed  bv  methods  as  old  as  the  hills 
It  too  seldom  noted  either  on  stage 
screen.  .  . 

Every  player  seen  in  this  picture  is 
iBiirable.  the  four  sons,  the  cruel  Von 
>ram,  the  kindly,  portly  postman,  the 
.clamatory  burgomeister,  the  rotund 
inkeeper  the  schoolmaster,  even  the 
pung  iceman,  in  the  New  York  scenes, 
Fho  goes  to  war  as  Joseph's  buddy.  The 
bsemble  scenes  are  done  with  fine 
lerspective  sense.  Atmosphere,  color, 
ituralness,  all  are  there.  "Four  Sons 
a  picture  worthy  in  every  way. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 
"The  Scarlet  Lady" 

K   screen    drama   by   Bess   Mcrcdyth,  fli- 
I,  ro,' Pd  by   Alan  Crosland   and  P;;ejf ''t<=d  by 
nnbia  Pictures  wuh  the  foj^^.*"j|  J.^fj- 
^  "V  \  it bun  Alvarado 
2  Warner  Oland 

•  Ottii  Maties^n 

i.-„;:j,;  ,   John  Peters 

lp?olmitionist  "  •  •  ■  . Valcntina  Zimin.n 
ncess  Olga        .  Jacaueline  Gadsden 


"What  are  the  other  fellows  domg_ 
"Russian  revolution  stuff.       All  r  ght, 
we'll  do  one."    So  must  the  Produceis 
of  "The  Scarlet  Lady"  have  enteied 
into  a  losing  race  with  very  similar 
urns  like  "Tempest,"  "The  Mysterious 
Lady"  and  others  of  less  consequence 
even  than  "The  Scarlet  Lady."  Tiue, 
his  f  li^  has  more  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders by  the  chief  villain,  Zanenff;  it 
hal  more  looting  of  wine  cellars;  but 
"t  has  the  same  sort  of  hero  the  same 
sort  of  heroine  who  shoots  the  villain 
Td  saves  her  lovel^  and  the  sarne  otd 
frontier  to  which  to  escape  when  an 
the  shooting  is  over.  „„^„w,inv 
Miss  de  PutU,  as  a  red  conspirator 
who  loves,   hates   and   again   loves  ^ 
very   patient  prince,   poses  tragicall. 
or  behaves  as  nearly  like  a  coquette  as 
an  actress  who  actually  has  drama  x 
talent  can;  she  more  often  resembles 
a  mere  soubrette        ^  spit-f  le  role 
in  musical  comedy.    Helpless  m  such 
an  incredible  character  as  producers 
and  director  have  forced  upon  her,  she 
was  best  in  her  early  scenw  as  the 
hunted  bolshevist  who  hides  In  tne 

''M"'o?land"who  fairly  exudes  evil 
through  his  mandarin  eyes,  does  his 
best  as  the  revolutionist  leader  who 
prefers  to  shoot  down  his  aristocratic 
victims  before  breakfast,^and  who  toys 
with  Lya-s  emotions  after  he  leariis 
that  she  really  loves  Prince  Karloff 
Mr  Alvarado  merely  walks  in  th_ 
prince-s  shoes.  There  is  nothing  else 
for  him  to  do.  Even  the  titlist  fails 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  picture.  Lya  s 
introductory  caption.  "L^^— ?■  weed  m 
a  oarden.  untended  but  unsoiled  ;  You 
have  turned  my  love  to  hate,  ana 
many  more  like  these,  border  on  the 
ludicrou.s.  . 

Mav  McAvoy  is  featured  in  the  com- 
panion piece.  "A  Reno  Divorce,  m 
which  she  and  Ralph  Graves,  who  not 
only  wrote  the  story  but  plays  the 
a-tist  hero,  make  a  delightfully  roman- 
tic pair  in  a  story  of  very  slight  struc- 
ture. ^' 


THE  (BORIC)  ACID  TEST 

Auntie's  down  with  para-typhoid.  Uncle 
suffers  from  ptomaines, 

And  the  doctor  looks  suspicious  and  in- 
quires about  the  drains; 

ITwo  policemen  died  last  Friday  and  the 
driver  of  a  tram — 

iThere's  a  rumor  it  was  measles,  but  tne 
sergeant  says  it's  ham. 

Chorus:  .  ^ 

O  refrain  from  vain  conjectures 

And  from  rumors  born  in  stealth. 
And  remember  all  the  lectures 

From  the  Ministry  of  Health! 
Keep  vour  minds  at  ease  and  placid, 

For  the  inquest  showed  at  least  i 
Not  a  trace  of  boric  acid 

In  the  corpse  of  the  deceased. 

flf  this  morning's  milk  has  curdled,  and 
the  cream  has  turned  to  cheese, 
It's  a  proof  that  no  preservative  has 

entered  into  these; 
If  the  fish  is  phosphorescent  ana  the 

beef  is  turning  blue 
You  can  tell  they've  not  been  doctored 
with  some  now  forbidden  'orew. 

1  Chorus: 

So  if  botulism  briefly 

Brings  about  your  swift  release 
Let  your  final  thoughts  be  chiefly 

Those  of  gratitude  and  peace. 
Let  not  vain  regrets  detain  you— 

If  you'd  struggled  on  ahve 
Boric  acid  might  have  slain  you 

At  the  age  of  ninety-five. 
-Luclo,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS— HOORAY 

(From  the  Ottumwa.  la..  Daily  Courierl 
BORN— July  21,  to  Mr.  Orville 
Howard,  Wildwood  drive,  a  son,  at 
the  St.  Joseph  Hospital. 


J 


Is  it  the  looking-glass  that  gives  a 
girl  more  self-respect '  than  the  average 
boy  of  16?— L.  H.  Tatham. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  want  the  Union  to  be  Reserved.— 
N.  T.  Nash. 

Let  me  die  to  sweet  music— J.  W. 
A  Shuckers. 


HUNT'S  APOLOGY 
Coventry  Patmore    once   called  on 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  kept  him  waiting  for  ^ 
two  hours.    When  Hunt  did  enter  the  | 
room,  he  smiled  and  exclaimed:  "Tlds 
is  a  beautiful  world,  Mr.  Patmore.  a  | 
very  beautiful  world." 

OUR  IMPROVED  HOME  LIFE 

As  Ihe  World  Wags: 

Come,  children,  for  our  study  hour 
today  let  us  turn  for  comfort  to  that 
part  of  Mr.  Hoover's  acceptance  speech 
dealing  with  improved  home  Ufe  in 
these  United  States.  Now,  gather 
around  and  listen.  He  says:  "I  especially 
rejoice  In  the  effect  of  our  increased 
efficiency  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
American  home."  (Laura,  put  that  flask 
right  back  in  your  pocket.  That  drug 
store  gin  will  stunt  your  growth.)  "Suc- 
cessful democracy  rests  wholly  upon  the 
moral  and  spiritual  quality  of  its  people." 
(Shame  on  you,  Algernon!  Hand  that 
pint  of  white  mule  right  over  to  papa. 
Of  course,  you'll  get  it  back.  Maybe.) 
"Our  growth  in  spiritual  achievements 

 "     (Boom,  boom,  bam,  bam,  bam! 

Children,  get  away  from  the  window. 
Those  dry  sleuths  are  a  little  wild  in 
their  shooting  and  dum-dum  bullets 
in  your  httle  tummies  will  not  make 
you  any  happier.)  "Material  prosperity 
and  moral  progress  must  march  togeth- 
er." (Boom,  boom!  bam,  bam,  bam!)  , 
I  Oh,  children,  let  us  stop  reading  Mr.  | 
Hoover's  speech  on  improved  home  life. 
There  seems  to  be  so  much  static  in 
jthe  air.    R-  H.  L. 

i  It  is  very  difficult  to  educate  parents. 
1— Dr.  Saif  of  Vienna. 

PLEASURE  DRIVING 

(For  as  the  World  Wags) 

1         I  like  to  run  over  peoples 
1  In  my  noisy  auto  car, 

1         And  grind  their  bloody  vitals 
Into  the  avenue  tar. 

vice-vt;rsa 

f'Whispering  Friends,"  Farce 
Written  by  Cohan,  Given  at 
The  Hollis  Street 


Labor  day;  and  s7  in  shi  - 
crowned  with  a  symboUcal  f/iper  cap, 
we  refuse  to  work.   There  ar.*  r^'.:.  t>..\^ 
women,  anxious  to  see  their  n.rticles  m 
print.    Let  them  work  for  us.  Some 
of  them  are  curiously  unwilling  to  sign 
their  names,  though  they  may  write, 
not  attacks  on  rulers,  governments,  cen-  . 
sors  and  incensors,  but  comments  on 
manners  and  customs,  the  months  and 
their  flowers,  books  for  the  young.  "The 
world  that  turns  upon  its  own  axis, 
and  has  Lunar  influences,  and  revolu- 
tfons  round  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  vari- 

I  ° "ilirmany  'oT*ou?'gallant  contribu- 
tors are  no  more:  The'Rev.  Bablington 
Brooke  Mai.  Marshall  Tred,  Old 
ClSmes  for  many  years  the  oracle  o 
the  Porphyry  Club.  Where  is  that 
\grlceful  writer  Sarah  Hepatica,  who! 
l!y.„  "ir,  ,  manner  that  Mme.  de  Sevigne  , 


COOLIDGE  AND  THE  CRANE 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^, 

The  report  of  the  Presidents  latest 
feat  in  the  great  outdoors  is  of  grea. 
interest  to  his  fellow-sportsmen;  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  Republicans,  pre- 
saging as  it  does  from  the  omen  of  the 
flight  of  birds,  eventual  success  of  othei 
more  far-reaching  policies  and  aims  m 
the  polling  booth. 

It  appears  that  the  President,  appro- 
priately costumed  for  the  adventure  in 
a  gray  suit  with  starched  collar,  was 
quietly  sitting  in  a  boat  with  his  friend, 
Mr  Lewis,  and  a  secret  service  operative, 
when  a  crane  was  observed  circ hng 
overhead."  That  m  itself  ^as  a  won- 
derful sight  to  see,  and  probably  the 
President,  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  secret  ser- 
vice operative  are  the  only  living  wh  te 
men  who  ever  saw  a  crane  doing  just 
that  thing  within  approximately  20 
yards  of  a  moving  boat. 

Whether  the  crane  was  looking  down 
Ion  the  President  or  the  other  way  does 
'  not  appear,  but  "Mr.  Coolidge  did  not 
4move  his  gaze  from  the  J^^t""' 
his  expression  change,  but  suddenly  he 
snapped  to  the  secret  service  man,  'Give 

'"Thrsec^t  service  man  handed  his  .38 
automatic  pistol  to  the  President  who 
fired  "almost  from  the  hip,  and  the  bira 

'^'now'^'he  accompUshed  this  feat  of 
marksmanship  in  a  starched  collar 
without  removing  his  gaze  fiom  the 
water  or  changing  his  expression  is 
the  subject  for  a  saga.  Neither  aid  he 
puncture  his  hat-brim,  nor  Mr.  Lewis 
nor  the  secret-service  operative  Per 
haps  they  were  lying  m  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  At  all  events,  that  is  the 
record  of  what  happens  to  cranes  which 
circle  overhead  above  presidents. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in 
the  annals  of  sport  since  the  episode  of 
the  coon  in  the  gum  tree,  also  at  about 
20  yards'  range  from  the  muzzle  of  Da v>  , 
Crockett's  trusty  rifle.      Dont  shoot,, 
Daw    I'll  come  down,"  said  the  coon.  | 
And  Davy  had  a  rifle  while  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  only  had  a  .38  automatic  Mar- 
vellous, Watson,  marvellous!    The  cam-  , 
paign  must  be  on.       ABEL  ADAMS. 
Amherst,  N.  H. 


bY  sim  Forrest,  with  the  lollowms:  cast. 

 Ale.'cander  F.  Frank 

y^l'^ii.   .      .  .June  Mulhn 

Wheeler .Reward  Meeker 

l^irS^cfto    ^-^^l^'mS^ 

.Kan»^ :  •  •  •  ■•  •  •  •  wiUiam  Harri.an 
j  The  moment  Al  Wheeler,  Joes  pal, 
and  Doris  Crawford,  Emily's  closest 
'friend,  met  each  other  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Sanford  home  on  the  eve- 


As  the  World  Wags: 

So  the  Boston  poUce  are  trying  to 
make  a  Sahara  out  of  the  State  street 
area,  as  the  newspapers  say.  Will  the 
camel  replace  the  bull  and  the  bear  as 
the  symbol  of  the  financial  district? 

BILL  G. 


ning  the  Sanfords  arrived  home  from 
their  honeymoon  trip  abroad,  it  was  on 
the  books  that  something  y«3.S0}ng  t(3 
happen.    That  something,  kmaled  iro.-i 
the  tiniest  of  tete-a-tete  schemes  to 
sSund  out  Joe  and  Eimly,  to  discover 
if  Joe  had  married  for  money,  or  love, 
spread  through  five  scenes  mto  a  confla- 
gration.  When  one  or  more  of  the  four 
tried  to  stamp  it  out  or  when  all  foi  r  , 
thought  they  had  it  out,  tne  sparks 
rekindled  in  another  quarter.    At  one 
moment  Joe  couW  be  heard  upstair., 
playing  Emily  to  sleep  with  hi„  "l^^if' ; 
That  would  be  a  sign  of  harmony  and 
reconciliation.     Another  momsnt  an.i 
I  Joe's  trunk  would  be  packed  and  t^n  tl  .e 
\  way  to  a  taxi,  sure  token  tliat  all  wa^ 
iover  and  Joe  was  on  his  way  to  freedom 
and  the  divorce  courts.  ,,,.,„ii„ 
True  Emily,  who  had  lived  happily 
with  a  former  husband  for  10  years, 
isix  of  which  he  had  passed  in  an  in- 
valid's chair,  had  a  catty  way  of  reler- 
Iring  to  'my  house.'    She  really  had 
■I  millions.    Joe,  who  insisted  on  carry- 
ine  on  in  the  insurance  business  ana 
on  paying  his  share  of  the  household 
bills,  was  willing  to  hve  in  a  mansion, 
though    Daly,    the    stalking  hutler, 
annoyed  him.    Joe  referred  to  him  a. 
,  Hamlet's  ghost.    At  that,  probably  Joe 
land  Emllv  would  have  lived  amiabW 
'together  for  many  years  had  not  tn.  ; 
two  merry  jokers,  Doris  and  Al  mtei-j 
fered.    Doris  and  Al.  however,  did  not; 
escape  unscathed.    Engaged  within  the 
period  of,  say  six  hours,  they  narrov,  v 
escaped  a  complete  scrapping  of  their  ^ 
own  romance.    Of  course,  the  agile  Mr.  j 
Cohan,  tongue  in  cheek,  brings  every- 
thing to  a  proper  conclusion.    Even  to 
the  last  minute,  he  must  nave  his  lOKe 
ion  the  audience.    One  is  all  set  lor  a  i 
tragic  note,  for  news  of  Joes  .suicide, 
after  his  final  exit  from  'my  house 
Al  sturdy  old  pal,  fears  just  that.  Ana 
then,    upstairs,    a    raucous    tune,  a 
ukelele's  strumming,  and  as  the  curtam 
goes  down  you  know  that  all  is  well. 
Joe's  back,  for  good. 

Mr  Cohan  has  turned  out  one  of  the 
neatest  bits  of  lightweight  entertain- 
ment the  stage  has  known  for  many 
a  season.  With  the  slightest  of  themes 
he  has  woven  a  fabric  rich  in  honest 
humor,  homely  Americanisms,  plausible 
characters,  ludicrous  situations.  There 
is  spontaneity  of  dialogue  which  hits 
fhe  audience'  pleasantly.  Y°u  know 
that  Joe's  speech  is  t>-pically  American, 
I  that  there  are  young  women  precisely 
like  Doris  Crawford,  frank  to  expres 
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Lheir  thoughts,  impish  In  their  machina- 
tions against  the  male  sex;  that  there 
are  just  such  well-meaning  but  bungling 
friends  as  Al  Wheeler;  that  Emily  San- 
ford  represents  many  a  woman  past 
35  who,  though  wealthy,  is  not  afraid 
to  enter  into  matrimony  with  a  poor 
man,  somewhat  her  Junior.  It  is  all 
good  theatre,  and  most  of  it  is  true  to 
life. 

Next  to  writing  a  capital  farce,  Mr. 
Cohen  has  evinced  rare  good  judgment 
in  casting  it.  Each  of  the  four  princi- 
pals seemed  moulded  into  his  or  her 
role.  Both  Miss  Cahill  and  Miss  Prutss- 
ing  brought  additional  charm  of  face 
and  figure  to  theirs.  All  were  deserving 
of  highest  praise.  Nor  should  Mr. 
Frank's  butler  or  Miss  MuUin's  maid  bs 
omitted  from  honorable  mention. 

"Whispering  Friends"  is  commended 
to  every  honeymooner,  to  every  person 
of  either  sex  who  may  have  a  meddle- 
some complex,  and  to  the  theatre-going 
public  at  large,  as  a  delightful  evening's 
rntertainment.  W.  E.  G. 

LOEAVS  STATE  THEATRE 
"The  Cardboard  Lover" 

A  screen  comedy  starrin?  Marion  Davies ; 
adapted  b.v  Carey  Wilson  Irom  the  play. 
*'Dani  Sa  Can<lcur  Nan'c."  hy  Jaque?^  De\  al : 
directed  by  Robert  Z  Leonara.  and  presented 
by  Metro-GolUwyn-Mayer  with  the  loUowinr 
cast: 

SalLv   :   Marion  Bavies 

gimone    Jetta  Goiidal 

Andre   Nils  .\5tlier 

Si?nor  Torino   Andres  de  Sesiirola 

Alrine   Tencn  Holtz 

Ferpiiy    Pejii  Lederer 

Dull  moments  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  this  latest  sprightly 
comedy  featuring  Marion  Davies.  Just 
what  happens  when  an  ingenious  young 
American  girl  matches  wiles  with  an 
alluring  French  "vampire  "  is  portrayed 
in  such  a  lively  manner  that  the  audi- 
ence is  spared  even  a  single  moment  of 
boredom.  The  lady  of  the  almost  ir- 
resistible charms  is  vividly  portrayed 
by  exotic  Jetta  Goudal.  and  the  role  of 
Andre,  the-  masculine  bone  of  conten- 
tion, is  played  in  thoroughly  finished 
style  by  Nils  Asther. 

Miss  Davies  proves  herself  a  \'ersa- 
tile  comedienne  in  the  astonishing 
number  of  antics  through  which  she 
Scampers  to  "get  her  man"  with  all  the 
doggedness  commonly  attributed  to  the 
Mounted  Police.  In  the  moments  when 
success  seems  far  away,  Miss  Davies  reg- 
isters wistfulness  with  equal  effective- 
ness. The  scene  in  which  she  imper- 
sonates her  rival  in  order  to  test  the  I 
in\ailnerability  of  the  fascinating  and  ' 
bewildered  Andre  is  particularly  clever. 

There  are  moments  when  the  film  be-  I 
comes   somewhat  slapstick,   but   with  i 
such  a  theme  these  moments  are  almost ' 
unavoidable.  Miss  Davies  and  Miss  Gou- 
dal are  excellent  foils  to  each  other. 
The  former  enhances  her  blond  pretti- 
ness  with  fluffy  frocks  and  wraps,  while 
Miss  Goudal's  unusual,  dark-haired  type 
Is  set  off  by  a  striking  coiffure  and  sar- 
torial creations  which  are  both  daring 
and  distinguished. 

"The  Cardboard  Lover"  can  well  be 
recommended  for  a  lively  hour's  enter- 
tainment. O  S 


she        ■        -;v  .     -1  ,      ...  !-"'iJ 

gang  leaders,  Uuke  Maitm  particularly, 
are  true  to  type.  The  picture  would  run 
smoother,  the  story  more  swiftly,  if 
not  so  cluttered  up  with  detailed  cap- 
tions, held  overlong  on  the  screen. 

w.  E.  n. 


"When  I  frame  to  myself  a  mar- 
tyrologe  of  all  which  have  perished  by 
their  own  means,  for  religion,  country, 
fame,  l«ve,  ease,  fear,  shame;  I  blush 
to  see  how  naked  of  followers  all  vertuss 
are  in  respect  of  this  fortitude;  and  that 
all  histories  afford  not  so  many  cn-"- 
amples  either  of  cunning  and  subtile 
devices,  or  of  forcible  and  violent  ac- 
tions for  the  safeguard  of  life,  as  for 
destroying."— Dr.  John  Donne  in  "Biath- 
anatos." 


Readers  of  newspapers  may  wonder  at 
the  increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  who  kill  themselves  by  jumping 
from  high  buildings.  Balzac  wrote  that 
It  must  be  a  terrible  state  of  mind  that 
leads  one  to  seek  death  at  the  mouth 
of  a  pistol.  What  is  to  be  said  of  those 
who  leap  for  death,  not  life?  Does  the 
pavement  far  below  act  as  a  lodestone 
to  the  unfortunate,  half-crazed  by  pain, 
fear  of  punishment,  shame,  despair? 
Perhaps  some  Frenchman,  seeking  no- 
toriety, may  jump  from  the  Eiffel  tow- 
er; does  an  American  skyscraper  tempt 
one  contemplating  suicide? 
There  were  famous  towers  of  old  but 
(  We  do  not  read  of  men  climbing  the 
tower  of  Babel  to  end  their  life.  The 
tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  crushed  18 
w;^io  were  not  sirmers  above  all  men  that 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem;  we  do  not  read  of 
one  man  that,  with  desperate  mind, 
leaped  from  it.  Does  one  say  as  he  looks 
below.  "I  see  as  from  a  tower  the  end 
of  all"? 

"While  from  a  proud  tower  in  the  town 
Death  looks  gigantically  down,''" 
wrote  Foe  in  his  "City  in  the  Sea."  In 
these  days  death  looks  up  and  waits 
below. 

When  Mr.  Tunney  met  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  "it  was  learned  that  the  Prince 
was  very  much  his  natural  self  through- 
out the  talk." 

This  reminds  us  of  Mr.  John  E.  SuUi- 
I  van's  talk  with  Edward  the  Seventh 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  On  Mr. 
.  Sullivan's  return  to  the  United  States 
he  was  asked  how  he  found  the  Prince. 
"Well,  he  was  at  first  rather  nervous, 
but  I  soon  put  him  at  his  ease." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  of 
the  present  Prince  when  Mr.  Tunney 
took  his  leave.  In  ushering  him  out  the 
Prince  "stepped  back  and  insisted  that 
the    retired    champion    precede  him 
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"Danger  Street" 
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A  serpen  nielod.-ania.  adipted  trom  a  story 
Kt  Harold  MafGrath.  directed  by  .Ralpti 
Ince.  and  present-.d  by  FEO  \\illi  the  follow- 
ir,x  ca--! : 

Roily  SiFsb.v  .  Warner  Bax 

}i"t>'    Martha  Sleci 

2"''',',-an   ;  EiiUe  Martin 

 Frenk  Mills 

5'^''-   f.  ■ .  Harry  TenbrooU 

5;"'*''   Harry  Crant  Allen 

Gloom   Ole  M  Xes= 

,  ■  ■  Spec"  O'DonncIl 

Rival  gangsters  who,  when  they  are 
not  shooting  up  each  other,  buy  silk 
shirts  and  hosiery  at  Groom's  haber- 
dashery, open  the  action  of  "Danger 
Street"  with  a  wild  .'hooting  bee.  A 
lone  bullet,  fired  by  Drogan,  one  of  the 
gang  leaders,  brings  it  to  a  close.  Dor- 
ean  meant  to  get  Rollv  Sigsbv,  but 
Kitty  jumped  in  and  took  the  leaden 
■  missive.  As  it  was  the  cause  of  healing 
all  m.is  inderstandings  between  Roily 
and  Kitty.  Mr.  MacGrath,  the  author 
of  the  original  story,  gave  it  the  title 
of  "The  Beautiful  Bullet."  The  picture 
_8s  developed  by  Mr.  Ince  is  quite  as  in-^ 
teresting  and  lively  as  the  story. 

Kitty,  of  course,  is  the  heroine.  She 
!:kes  good  books,  and  music;  and  she 
does  not  care  for  Dorgan.  who  covets 
lier.  When  young  Sigsby,  wealt'ny 
portsman,  hides  in  the  lower  East  Side 
'fter  being  jilted  by  a  girl  of  his  own 
class,  he  wanders  into  Bauer's  chop 
;iouse,  where  Kitty  w-orks.  The  rest  ;s 
romance,  gun-play  and  fisticuffs,  bright- 
ened by  several  comic  flashes  by  Sammy, 
who  is  no  other  than  cur  grown-up 
friend  of  the  juvenile  movies,  "Spec" 
O  Donnell.  In  the  end  Roily  and  Kitty 
are  united,  and  no  one  dies  in  the  last 
act. 

Mr  Baxter,  looking  very  much  like 
a  matinee  idol,  and  giving  his  role  more 
dignity  than  exuberance,  was  a  gracious 
liero,  more  skiliul  in  shooting  gallery 
narksmanship  and  in  fistic  encounters 
than  in  making  love.  Miss  Sleeper  has 
=pveral  opportunities  to  indicate  thar. 


through  the  exit."  "After  you,  my  dear 
Gene."  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Tunnev 
did  not  insist  that  the  Prince  should  go  i 
first;  that  he  followed  the  example  of 
the  Englishman  who,  when  a  King  of 
France  waved  for  his  visitor  to  precede 
him,  did  not  shilly-shally  and  bow  and 
scrape,  but  with  a  simple  word  of  cour- 
tesy walked  on  and  let  the  King  follow 
him.  For  this  King  declared  that  the 
Englishman  was  a  thorough  gentleman. 

We  wish  we  could  have  been  with  Mr. 
Tunney  when  he  entered  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  Had  he  read  the 
savage  attack  of  Sir  Richard  P.  Burton 
on  the  Library,  for  Sir  Richard  was 
justly  incensed  at  the  churlishness  ofi 
the  officials  in  refusing  him  a  manu- 
script he  needed  in  the  preparation  of  a 
supplementary  volume  of  "The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights."  What  chiefly  inter- 
ested Mr.  Tunney?  The  library  of  200 
Greek  manuscripts  framed  by  Giacomo 
Baroccio,  a  Venetian  nobleman;  the 
Latin  and  English  manuscripts  given  by 
Sir  Kcnelm  Digby;  the  Selden  collec- 
tion; or  the  books  bequeathed  by  Sir  > 
Thomas  Browne?  i 

Mr.  Tunney  with  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
Mr.  Tunney  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  i 
Either  scene  would  be  a  subject  for  ourj 
old  friend  the  Historical  Painter.  ; 

"Mr.  Tunney  expressed  surprise  at  thel 
knowledge  shown  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  current  affairs,  as  he  always 
thought  royalty  'kept  in  the  back- 
ground'." No,  not  always.  Herr  Wil- 
helm  Hohenzollern  was  not  a  self-ef- 
facing person.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
monarchs  who  insisted  on  taking  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  One  speaks  of  "the 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne" 
—or  words  to  that  effect,  but  there  have 
been  Kings  and  Emperors  who  took  great 
care  that  the  spotlight  should  not  only 
light  the  throne  but  play  upon  them  in 
public  and  in  private — if  they  ever 
courted  privacy. 

To  go  back  to  suicide: 
QUERY 
He  laughed  at  life. 

And  why  not? 
He  never  could  keep 

What  he  got; 
He  wanted  to  write. 

But  it  seemed 
All  .the  fine  things 

That  he  dreamed  I 
Crumbled  to  dust  , 

At  the  touch  I 
Of  paper  to  pen;  ! 


Over  much 
I  He  labored  in  vain 

Till  one  day 
I  All  that  he  had 

Meant  to  say 
Seemed  such  a  small 

■Thing  beside 
The  mystery  death 

Opened  wide. 
He  purposely  stepped 
,  Through  the  door  .  .  . 

And  now  does  he  know 
Any  more? 
E.  LESLIE  SPAULDING. 

HOW  HE  HATES  HIMSELF! 

(Adv.  in  a  London  newspaper) 
-  Educated,  travelled  business  man,  lin- 
■  guist,  initiative,  adaptable,  pushful, 
■alert,  exten.sive  business  training,  fields 
industrial,  commercial,  literary,  highest 
references,  seeks  post,  clerical,  secre- 
tarial, or  otherwise  representative;  ex- 
pert shorthand-typist.  Write  Box  G  10, 
etc. 

These  photographs  of  various  candi- 
dates, vociferous  or  mute  before  the 
camera,  smiling  to  assure  voters  that 
they  are  good  fellows,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  pee-pul,  or  putting  on 
for  the  moment  the  mask  of  profound 
statesman.ihip,  do  not  show  them  in  the 
old-fashioned  heroic  pose  ridiculed  in 
these  lines  from  "Hiawatha's  Photo- 
graphing" by  Lewis  Carroll: 
"First  the  Governor,  the  Father; 
He  suggested  velvet  curtains 
Looped  about  a  massy  pillar; 
And  the  corner  of  a  table. 
Of  a  rosewood  dining  table. 
/ ;  He  would  hold  a  scroll  of  somethin?. 
Hold  it  firmly  in  his  left  hand; 
:  He  would  keep  his  right  hand  buried 
(Like  Napoleon)  in  his  waistcoat; 
He  would  contemplate  the  distance 
With  a  look  of  pensive  meaning, 
As  of  ducks  that  die  in  tempests. 

Grand,  heroic  was  the  notion:  ' 
Yet  the  picture  failed  entirely: 
Failed,  because  he  moved  a  little: 
Moved,  because  he  couldn't  help  it." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  correspondent  writing  recently  |tt 
The  Herald's  "Mail  Bag,"  in  the  proceS 
of  getting  in  his  hack  at  Gov.  Smith, 
said:  "But  the  tiger  does  not  readily 
change  its  spots."  What  "the  writer 
meant,  undoubtedly  was  that  the  leop- 
ard cannot  change  its  strip*. 

Served,  as  the  letter  was,  with  an 
extra  large  order  of  extra  cold  hash, 
this  was  a  most  delectable  titbit.  How- 
ever, the  Happy  Warrior  was  again  re- 
duced to  a  proper  pulp,  so  let  the  first 
class  in  zoology  stand  up.    J.  W.  G. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  an  accumulation  of  buint 
matches.  The  stems  are  whole.  Is 
there  any  place  in  Boston  where  X  can 
have  thein  lecapped? 

MARY  CAMPBELL  MacTAVISH. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Judkins,  Jr.,  has  nomi- 
nated for  our  Hall  of  Fame  Poisson 
Lunch  ot  Suncook,  N.  H.  "Gi.^gs''  has 
nominated  Mr.  P.  Le  Barbara  "tonsorial 
artist"  of  Boston.. 


Mr.  C.  E.  teechhofer-Roberts  in  his 
novel  "This  Side  Idolatry,"  based  on  the 
life  of  Charles  Dickens,  represents  Dick -J 
ens   as   vain,    ostentatious,  arrogant, 
selfish,  inherently  vulgar,  dishonorable  i 
in  his  dealings  with  publishers,  greedy  j 
for  money,  contemptible  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  wife.  ,  i 

If  there  has  been  and  is  a  whitewash- 
ing of  public  men  long  regarded  as  cruel 
tyrants  and  monsters  of  iniquity,  so 
many  rejoice  in  seeing  heroes  belittled 
and  besmirched. 

Some  years  ago — it  was  in  the  seven- 
ties— a  novel  w'as  published  in  London. 
The  author — was  his  name  Alfred  Bate 
Richards? — fashioned  his  hero  after 
Thackeray  and  made  him  out  to  be  a 
hypocrite  and  a  sycophant,  despicably 
envious,  small  and  mean.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  title  of  the  novel  but 
think  it  was  "So  "Very  Human." 

We  know  what  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  said  about  Fielding  and 
how  Thackeray  dealt  harshly  with 
him  and  Swift.  Bulw'er-Lytton's  wife 
tore  him  publicly  to  pieces  while 
he  was  alive.  The  elder  Disraeli 
wrote  about  the  calamities  of  au- 
thors; he  did  not  foresee  the  rage  for 
throwing  idols  from  their  pedestals.  No 
one  believes  today  that  Lady  Mary  or 
Thackeray  told  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  about  the  great 
and  noble  Henry  Fielding;  or  that  Byron 
was  the  complete  scoimdrel  that  figures 
in  a  recent  novel  by  a  woman  regardless 
of  facts.  No  one  believes  that  Thackeray 
was  the  man  described  in  the  spiteful 
novel.  How  about  Dickens? 
If  Mrs.  Fields  of  Boston  was  not  un- 


duly prejudiced  in  his  favo.  A'  a 
Leo  Hunter  entertaining  dLsnTiigui'' 
guests,  he  was  the  paragon  of  paragoi 
the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  &stimab;< 
and  lovable  in  a  human  being.  Yd 
when  he  first  came  to  this  count3\ 
many  found  him  showy  and  vulgar  u 
dress  and  in  speech.  Washington  Irvi.i  ^ 
was  shocked  when,  calling  on  him 
his  hotel  in  New  York,  he  was  addrc.s 
"Well,  Irving,  what'll  you  have  '  ,i 
was  offered  a  sherry  cobbler,  a'mmi- 
julep,  or  a  brandy  smash.   The  invita- 
tion was  of  the  bar-room-one-foot-on - 
the-rail-order.  And  there  was  a  note  of 
patronage  in  the  invitation. 

Old  Gen.  Lambert  used  to  sav  tha' 
the  best  of  men  are  only  men  "at  In 
best.    Let  us  rejoice  in  Dickens,  ti 
novelist,  and  not  inquire  into  his  cha;  - 
acter.    He  may  have  caricatured  hi, 
toother  as  Mrs.  Nickleby,  his  father 
Mr.  Micawber.    There  is  no  doubt  th;i( 
he  portrayed  Leigh  Hunt  cruelly  and 
unjustly  as  Harold  Skimpole,  thouRh 
Dickens  denied  it,  but  in  a  shufflinc; 
m.anner.    There  is  also  no  doubt  tha*. 
his  introduction  of  his  early  love  a:> 
Flora  in  "Little  Dorrit"  was  so  con- 
temptible that  he  deserved  a  floggtnc 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  his  condiu ' 
towards  his  wife  was  to  say  the  lea: 
singular,'  for  he  did  not  find  out  thn; 
they  were  not  suited  one  to  the  othr- 
until  she  had  borne  him  10  childrci 
And  then  his  foolish,  stupid  address  t: 
the  public  concerning  the  matter,  and 
his  quarrel  with  Punch  because  it  re- 
fused to  print  it  or  notice  it. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  the  char- 
^acters  created  by  him,  men  and  women, 
often  fantastic  impossible  beings,  who 
nevertheless  are  more  real  to  us  tliaii 
many  of  our  neighbors;  the  man  that 
described  the  storm  in  "David  Copper- 
field,"  and  the  night-ride  of  J6nas 
Chuzzlewit. 

MUTE  APPEAL 

When  I  am  dead 
Don't  lay  me  on  my  back — 
t-I  never  could  breathe  when  on  my 
back; — 

Lay  me  on  my  right  side — please; 

And  when  I  am  dead 

Don't  clo.se  the  coffin  lid — ■ 

A  closed  room  always  suffocated  me; — 

Nor  bury  me  in  a  flat  ground — 

Cities  on  flat  ground  ever  chilled  me; 

But  bury  me  on  a  hill-top. 

For  dawns  and  dusks  alike  were  sweet; 

And  when  I  am  dead  don't  line  the 

coffin 
With  fluffy  things— 
I  never  could  endure  curtains  at  mv 

window; — 
Please  bury  me  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  - 
A  greSt  tree  to  which  I  can  cling 
When  blows  some  dungeon  wind; 
Let  my  grave  slope  south 
Where  I  may  share,  with  Mark  Twain 

child. 

Warm  winds,  sweet  rains,  red  roses; 
Don't  let  them  roll  clay  clods  on  me-  - 
I  heard  them  fall  on  my  mother's  gravi 
Forty  faded  years  agone: — 
In  a  word  don't — when  you  bury  mc— 
Ignore  all  rules  for  bringing  peace 
And  seek  to  make  atonement  by  crying, 
"Requiescat  in  pace"; — 
'  No,  first  you  bury  me  in  the  way 
That  long  peace  comes. 
And  then  turn  back  without  a  sniffle 
F^om  whare  you  laid  me  down. 

^  —ABORIGINE. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  remarks  about  sui- 
cide, I,  too,  cannot  understand  hnw  an;,  ;| 
one  wishing  to  kill  himself  jump.s  frciu 
a  height.    He  knows  he  may,  haviijii 
fallen,  remind  those  on  the  pavemt^nt  or 
in  a  court  of  the  old  newspaper  clict.o  \ 
— "a  dull,  sickening  thud" — and  lingr; 
in  agony  for  minutes.    In  the  old  b.i  - 
lads  drowning  was  the  romantic  endiuR 
in  history,  the  sword,  dagger,  or  po.'.-on 
O^  remembers  the  ancient  Roman: 
faling  on  a  sword  or  commanding  a  j 
slave  to  hold  it;  Hannibal  with  his  rins 
with  poison  in  its  hollow;  the  wicked 
women  of  Milo  drama  laughing  hy.s- 
terically  as  they  drain  the  fatal  cup,    I  | 
do  not  recall  any  one  soon  after  the  i 
introduction  of  fire  arms  killing  him-  , 
self  with  a  gun, 

I  remember  reading  about  a  proposed 
Suicide  Hall  in  Germany  or  France- 
the  proposition  was  made  in  all  seriou  - 
ness,  not  in  jest — where  every  possible  i 
means  of  leaving  the  world  would  be  i 
provided  except  a  tower  for  jumpers  ' 

I  That  any  one  should  choose  this  wa\ 
of  farewelling  the  earth  was  evident  1; 

I  not  dreamed  of  by  the  builder  and  fur- 
nisher of  the  hall. 

I  MARCELLUS  GRAVES, 

I  A  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Henry  Sykes 
I  an  English  vicar,  who  had  lived  w. 
I  Palestine,  left  at  his  death  £26,628.  with 
i  net  personality  £26.558.  He  made  thi: 
singular  statement  in  his  will: 

"In  making  this  will  I  have  more  t 
pass  on  to  others  than  I  could  cvei 
have  expected.  How  it  comes  about 
hardly  know.  Perhaps  being  unmarrie 
is  one  reason.   Another  may  be  th' 
rather  strong  opinion  I  have  held  am 
aimed  to  practise  that  along  the  wr\ 
of  simplicity  of  taste  and  habit  lies 
true  road  to  contentment  and  satisfai 
tion  in  this  life.  In  this  wise,  too,  ii; 
come  may  tend  to  ovit'^irin  rvir-irji'.  - 
It  is  Dossible  tha 


I 


'bed  this  vicar  of  simpl 
lii.  i  it,.)i-\vad."  Has  any  one  ha\'' 

ing  gained  a  fortune  by  crookedness  ii 
business  ever  told  in  his  last  will  an( 
testament  how  he  gained  his  fortune 
how  he  was  "smarter-  than  others'  Rei 
pentance  or  remorse  would  not '  lead 
this  man  to  reveal  his  true  nature  bul 
he  might  exult  in  his  shrewdness,  in  ml 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  others! 
There  are  tombstones  that  need  revision 
of  the  inscriptions.  j 

SPEEDING  THE  GUEST  i 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"And  will  you  walk  along  to  the  staJ 
tion  with  me,  Douglas?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

r.f'n"' u^'^^'^  ^  ''^Pl'ed  the  son 

of  the  house  apologetically. 

;  Why?  You  surely  are  not  tired?" 

•Oh,  no;  but  we're  liaving  dinner  as 
soon  as  you  go."    >  | 

LOOKER  ON 


LOEWS  ORPHEUM 
"Detectives" 

A  screen  comedy  written  hy  Robert  Lord 
md  Chester  M.  Franklm.  directed  In-  Chester 
M.  Pi-ankliii  and  prcs^^nted  b.v  Me'ro-Gold- 
^^.vll-Ma.ver  with  the  followiiii;  cast: 

Hoiifg    Detective  Karl  P.iiic 

Bell  Hop  Georu-a  K  Arthur 

1 1'"'^  ■   Marceliiie  Dav 

lOrloIf  Teuen  Hollz 

IMrs.  Wiiileis.  .  .  (. .  ,  Feli'-ia  Dreiio\-.4 

fhin  Lee  Tetsu  Komai 

Roberts  ...Clarence  Lylc 

In  this,  the  fourth  M-G-M  comedy 
^■ehicle  of  a  comic  pair,  Messrs.  Dane 
and  Arthur,  a  moderately  plausible  story 
is  utilized.  Dane,  as  the  big,  gawky, 
dumb  house  detective,  and  Arthur,  mis- 
chievous, nimble-witted  bell  hep,  are  at- 
tentive to  Lois,  the  hotel's  public  sten- 
ographer. Arthur  regards  Dane  with 
derision,  both  as  a  sleuth  and  as  a 
lover.  After  perpetrating  a  number  of 
practical  jokes  on  Dane,  he  gets  his 
chance  to  prove  that  of  the  two  he  is 
the  better  detective.  Both  figure  active- 
ly in  the  sequences  of  a  pearl  robbery 
in  the  hotel,  perpetrated  by  OrlofT,  a 
bogus  lecturer  on  Egyptian  mummies. 
Quitting  thfc  hotel  hastily.  OrlofI  nnd 
his  crew  hide  in  a  country  retreat,  with 
trap  doors  and  other  treacherous  de- 
vices to  trip  the  unwary. 

In  their  frenzied,  ludicrous  pursuit  of 
the  robbers,  Dane  and  Arthur,  accom- 
panied by  the  pretty  stenographer,  fall 
into  all  sorts  of  predicaments,  with 
Dane,  boastful  and  bungling,  as  the 
chief  victim.  The  pearls,  hidden  origin- 
ally in  a  flashlight,  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  does  the  flashlighi.  Finally 
the  robbers  are  out-manoeuvred  and 
I  routed,  Dane  gets  the  emptied  flash- 
j  light,  and  Arthur  the  pearls.  Dane, 
after  a  wild  narrative  of  his  adventures 
tc  a  roomful  of  policemen,  is  discred- 
ited, while  Arthur  receives  the  reward, 
thereby  proving  himself  the  real  detec- 
tive, and  winning  the  hand  of  the  diffi- 
dent Lois.  It  is  all  good  foolery,  minus 
much  of  the  slap-stick  methods  of 
routine  comedy  skits.  A  new  type  of 
screen  comicality,  it  probably  will  bs 
followed  by  others  of  liks  calibre,  with 
the  heroes  of  "Rookies"  again  in  the 
clown  roles.  W.  E.  G. 


v/Vr///    4  ./  y  z  ^ 

Mr.  W.  J.  Turner,  an  English  poet, 
musician  and  writer  about  music,  is 
the  author  of  "Musical  Meanderings." 
The  book  Is  published  in  this  country 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

Mr.  Turner  as  he  meanders  through 
the  mazes  of  music  does  not  maunder. 
He  Is  not  constantly  lost  in  wonder, 
love  and  praise.  He  does  not  worship 
the  pedestal  as  well  as  the  idol.  Great 
names  do  not  make  him  bow  the  knee. 
He  is  in  line  with  John  F.  Runciman 
and  Vernon  Blackburn — the  one  with 
his  sledge-hammer  style,  the  other  with 
rapier-like  thrusts — who  warred  val- 
iantly against  the  academicians,  the  re- 
actionaries, all  those  content  with  the 
old  and  established  order,  regarding 
any  composer  who  strayed  from  the  I 
beaten  path  which  Mendelssohn  trod 
with  mincing  step  as  evil-minded,  dan- 
gerous fellows. 

Even  in  his  first  chapter,  "The  Dif- 
ficulty of  Being  Great,"  Mr.  Turner 
throws  stones  at  the  Lord's  anointed. 
He  begins  by  praising  the  pianist,  Ar- 
thur Schnabel,  to  the  skies,  praising 
him  with  a  certain  misgiving,  "since 
nowadays  publicity  is  not  for  great  men 
but  for  simulcra  who  will  take  what- 
ever shape  their  publicity  agents  sug- 
gest as  advantageous  to  them."  He  in- 
cidentally remarks  that  Paderewski, 
Gleseking,  Bauer,  Rosenthal  did  not 
leave  much  of  an  impresj^ion  on  him. 
Busoni's  playing  ofljl^art  was  the 
finest  he  ever  heard.  The  Mozart  play- 
ing of  most  other  pianists  is  "very 
anemic."  Hofmann,  "a  most  supreme 
pianist  as  far  as  sheer  planism  goes," 
disappoints  when  he  plays  Beethoven, 
j  All  this  and  more  about  pianists  lead 
'  marks  about  Brahms  whUh  will 


surely  flSltate  i , 

of  Johannes.  He  i.s  "notably  lacking' 
in  design  and  planning.  "'There  is  not 
a  single  large  scale  work  of  his  which 
has  complete  unity  of  design.  .  .  . 
He  is  the  most  rococo  and  pretty  petti- 
fogging of  composers  and  a  most  fin- 
ished craftsman.  .  .  .  The  great 
master  of  'sehnsucht,'  of  love  by  moon- 
light— with  nothing  so  crude  and 
physical  as  a  rea.1  mistress  in  the  bed- 
room with  him!  No,  mere  moonlight 
and  nightingales,  and  a  room  filled  with 
shadows,  the  shadows  of  regret  and 
sentimentality  .  .  .  it  is  one  of  the 
most  strange  and  surprising  phenomena 
in  musical  history  that  this  sentimen- 
talist of  genius  should  have  been  con- 
sidered austere  and  difficult." 

Brahms  is  a  "great  man."  This  great 
man  "was  partly  the  product  of  his 
friends  and  of  the  anti-'Wagnerian  party 
who  required  a  'great  main'  to  lead  their 
army  against  the  barbarian  hordes  of 
Liszt  and  Wagner.  And  since  \Vag;ner 
and  Liszt  were  barbarians  Brahms  had 
to  become  a  classic;  so  we  get  tliis 
sentimental  schoolgirl  pushed  upon  a 
pedestal  and  made  the  classical  cham- 
pion of  the  period."  Brahms,  thus  flat- 
tered, did  his  best  to  live  up  to  uis 
role.  "He  remains  firmly  planted  upo,i 
his  pedestal,  he  harangues  and  makes 
gestures — firm,  magnificent,  rhetorical 
gestures — but  march  he  will  not.  Now 
a  hero  who  will  not  march  is  no  good 
at  all  as  a  successor  to  Beethoven,  he- 
cause  the  essence  of  Beethoven  is  tha: 
he  did  march.  In  the  jargon  of  musical 
criticism  this  may  be  described  as  his 
power  of  development.  .  .  Brahi.is 
never  moves,  he  merely  rests  first  •-•pon 
one  foot,  then  upon  another,  and  dis- 
tracts our  attention  from  his  station- 
ary position  by  a  display  of  the  most 
marvellous  musical  cunning  that  has 
ever  been  known." 

Those  who  swoon  in  ecstacy  at  the 
mere  mention  of  Bach's  name  and  hail 
Mr.  Samuel  as  his  prophet  should  read 
the  two  chapters  entitled  "The  Great 
John  Sebastian."  They  will  be  iriit-.ited. 
offended;  they  will  scream  in  denial  ci 
Mr.  Turner's  statements.  Why  is  Bach 
now  so  popular  in  London?  asks  Mr. 
Turner.  Snobbishness  accounts  for 
some  who  crowd  the  hall  to  hear  Mr. 
Samuel,  and  listen  to  him  in  "a  hushed 
and  respectable  silence,  a  reverential 
awe  which  was  once  reserved  for  the 
thundered  declamation  of  the  Church." 
Bach  is  the  fashion.  Another  reason 
is  "spurious  intellectualism."  Yet  Bach 
achieves  formal  perfection  far  less  fre- 
quently than  Mozart,  and  is  const?.ntly 
to  be  found  muddling  through  as 
clumsily  as  any  Beethoven.  Asain, 
"Bach,  the  intellectual  giant  of  our  "sen- 
timental dilettantes — is  consistently 
capable  of  a  feebleness  that  equals  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  the  feeblene.-.s'  of 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivah."  Bach  had  verv 
little  specific  sensibility  to  sound.  '  Tno 
Chromatic  Fantasia  is  a  series  of  break- 
downs and  fresh  starts.  .  .  Yet  today 
we  are  deeply  impressed  by  it;  ue  are 
moved  by  it  in  spite  of  its  technical 
imperfections,  and  I  would  be  inclined 
to  say  that  as  it  stands  it  is  correct  and 
that  its  imperfections  are  essential  to 
it."  In  spite  of  his  enormous  outuut 
his  work  lacks  variety.  "He  was  a 
stayer,  even  as  much  of  a  stayer  a'i 
Wagner,  but  Bach  lacked  a  certain 
power  of  musical  imagination  which 
Wagner  possessed.  He  did  not  have 
"at  his  command  that  gift  of  musical 
imagination  which  Mozart  and  Wairner 
had."  He  is  below  Beethoven  and  v'/af- 
ner  in  imagination  and  in  originality 
of  thought,  "but  his  wonderful  variety 
and  Rabelaisian  vitality  give  hir.T  a 
unique  place  in  the  history  of  music 
It  is  the  absence  of  all  appeal  to  thf 
imagination  that  enables  us  to  take  such 
pleasure  in  his  workmanship,"  yet  M- 
Turner  is  heretic  enough  to  believe  tha: 
Bach  1.S  in  no  respect  a  better  crafts- 
man than  Wagner.  While  Bach  "m  tlie 
sensibility  which,  with  intellectual  power 
and  vitality,  produces  the  finest  ima.'rrv 
is  below  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Wag-iier 
yet  he  is  among  the  greatest  comiooser:; 
by  "a  sublimity  of  conception,  ,-in  in- 
trinsic greatness,  almost  impossible  to 
define  but  comparatively  easy  to  feel." 

These  chapters  on  Bach  and  Brahms 
are  only  three  out  of  thirty-seven,  with 
subjects  ranging  from  critics  and  com- 
posers to  the  future  of  broadcasting 
from  Berlioz  to  jazz-kings,  from  Stra- 
vinsky and  Mozart's  operas  to  film  opera 
and  Russian  Ballet.  With  "Palstaff," 
■Verdi  takes  his  place  with  Berlioz,  Wag- 
ner and  Beethoven  as  a  great  creative 
artist.  Mr.  Turner  admits  Berlioz  to 
a  place  near  Beethoven  and  Mozart  in 
his  affections,  "It  is  my  sober  opinion 
that  he  of  all  other  musicians  is  the 
only  one  to  equal  them  in  original 
genius." 

"Musical  Meanderings"  is  stimulating. 
We  know  of  no  other  book  about  music 
published  in  recent  years  that  so  holds 
the  attention,  invites,  one  might  say 
provokes  discussion,  opposition,  or  ac- 
quiescence. Mr.  Turner  is  fearless  in 
the  expression  of  his  opinions,  but  not 
as  a  madman  beating  on  a  drum.  He 
can  give  a  reason  for  his  convictions. 
He  can  be  humorous,  he  can  be  ironi- 
cal in  his  attacks.    Read  the  chapter 


r,','.)^„?  haiiiboyaiit  or  mushy 

piogiam  notes  to  a  symphony  by  Elgar 
th.  ',"1  '?^'"^'<='  '-e^d  tl^e  attacks  on 
Pm,f.°^^  °^  »-ead  "Driv- 

en zat  on"  in  which  musical  cnticisms 

DaiW  M^i?"  ''''  -^''y  Express  and  the 
lioht^imf^  ^''^  ridiculed;  read  the  de- 
lightfully amusing  "Impressions  of 
Vienna  in  1927."  He  saw  there  a 
modern  play  "Liebe,"  "in  itsllf  no  more 
contemptible  than  the  average  play  one 

h-fu/."H  ^  "The  men 

-s  outed— everybody  shouts  at  you  in 

m  ttV^'  ^^'^  consitiered  rude  to  speak 
on  V  ^.^"li'^''^""^  cmphasis-but  not  i 
only  did  they  shout,  they  flung  their 
arms  about  and  spoke  in  a  sort  of  sing. 

ifkP^.  ho"  ^  ''^"V^"^  emphasis  falling 
like  a  hammer  automatically  on  certain 

istenhf.'  to"""'  T  ^a" 
U  Sns^e^jj;^"-  "^^-^  -  enjoyiS? 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  screened  and 
synchronized,  familiar  for  the  past  six 
I  months  to  film  worshippers  in  New 
I  York,  is  at  last  to  be  shown  in  Bos- 
,  ton,  and  at  popular  prices,  which  New 
York  did  not  enjoy.  Starting  Satur- 
day, Sept.  8,  the  Modern  and  Beacon 
theatres  in  this  city  will  house  for  what 
confidently  is  expected  to  be  a  phe- 
nomenal run  the  monster  production 
on  which  Universal  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended $2,000,000  in  cold  cash  and  two 
.years  of  time  in  the  making.  Every 
financial,  technical  and  physical  re- 
source of  the  organization  was  utilized, 
oOOl  persons  were  employed. 

Harry  Pollard  directed  the  picture, 
and  the  cast  includes  James  B.  Lowe 
as  Uncle  Tom,  Mona  Ray  as  Topsy  Vir- 
ginia Grey  as  Little  Eva,  Margarita 
Fischer  as  Eliza,  George  Siegmann  as 
Simon  Legree,  Arthur  Edmund  Carew  as 
George  Harris,  Lucien  Littlefield  as 
Marks,  and  many  others  prominent  in 
the  motion,  picture  world.  Even  the 
bloodhounds  have  worthy  pedigrees 
Erno  Rapee's  augmented  symphony  or- 
chestra from  the  Roxy  Theatre  in  New 
York,  the  Dixie  Jubilee  Singers,  100 
in  number,  are  heard  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  film. 

The  figure  four  seems  a  luci  y  number 
I  in  screen  successes.   First  we  had  "The 
jl  Four   Horsemen   of   the   Apocalypse " 
;  Then  came  "Four  Sons,"  that  mem- 
rorable  film  of  devoted,  seU-.sacrificing 
m'^therhood,  now  on  view  at  the  Wash- 
,  mgton  Street  Olympia  an^l  the  Fenway 
;  theatres.    Next  week  comes  to  Loew's 
State  Theatre  "Four  Walls,"  the  story 
of  the  regeneration  of  an  ex-convict  & 
film  version  of  the  play  bv  Dana  Bur- 
net and  George  Abbott.    Lastly,  "The 
Four  Feathers,"  derived  from  a  story 
written  many  years  ago  bv  the  English 
author,  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  is  soon  to  be 
sent  out  by  Paramount. 


to  join  the  union.  Their  supenoT  sociaiS 
position  is  then  assured.  | 

A  monkey  on  a  stick  is  not  so  amus- 
ing a  sight  as  an  American  woman 
endeavoring  to  force  her  way  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who,  as  she  snobbishly 
thinks,  are  "our  best  people."  Even 
when  she  falls  from  the  ladder  when 
she  is  only  half  way  up,  she  is  not  dis- 
couraged. Try.  try  again.  An  extract 
from  a  recently  published  notebook  of 
Robert  de  Montcsquion  is  to  the  point: 

"A  witty  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
was  speaking  of  those  invaders  who 
have  made  their  way  into  regions  that 
seemed  inaccessible  to  them  by  the  aid 
of  sales  for  charities.  She  ended  by 
this  magnificent  and  terrible  quip: 
'Charity  has  done-  much  harm  to  soci- 
ety.' " 

Anybody  who  is  travelling  so  swiftly 
along  the  road  of  life  becomes  more 
and  more  indulgent  of  the  worship  cf 
ancestors.— Lord  Birkenhead. 

No  one  expects  that  the  new  suburbs 
will  be  beautiful.  The  most  we  may 
hope  is  that  they  will  not  try  to  be 
beautiful.— Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 


First  National  has  acquired  the  screen 
rights  to  "The  Miracle,"  following  a 
controversy  of  two  years'  duration.  Pro- 
duction, including  sound  effects  by 
symphony  orchestras,  choruses  and  so- 
loists, will  start  soon. 


Pauline  Frederick,  well-known  ac- 
tress, will  make  her  debut  on  the  talk- 
ing screen  in  "On  Trial,"  Warner  Bros  ' 
production  of  Elmer  Rice's  play  of  that 
title.  E  Q 

1  AM  HE 

CBy  Michael  Shane) 
I  am  he  that  saith 
In  the  wind  my  breath- 
Rise,  black  clouds,  from  your  ocean  lair 
Trample  the  twilight  from  the  air 
Plunge  day  to  death.  ' 

I  am  he  that  spoke 
When  the  thunder  broke- 
Blind  out  the  upturned  eye 
Hurl  down  the  elm  tree  nigh 
Cleave  the  great  oak.  ' 

I  am  he  that  rode 

When  the  earth  felt  goad 

And  sprang  from  Winter  into  Sprin<T- i 

In  the  great  heart  of  everything 

Is  my  abode.  ° 

I  am  he  that  ran 

When  the  world  began: 

I  am  he  that  shall  rend  the  sky 

When  the  last  sun  flames  by— 

I  am  not  Man. 

UP  THE  LADDER 

It  appears  that  there  are  "social 
climbers"  even  in  soviet  Russia.  To  put 
the  feet  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  i 
a  woman  takes  employment  as  a  maid^ 
a  clerk,  or  some  other  lowly  position 
so  that  after  a  time  she  may  join  a 
labor  union.  We  read  that  Russian  wom- 
en who  under  the  Czar  belonged  to  the 
"upper  classes"  frequently  take  places 
as  servants.  They  are  insured  and 
registered  by  their  mistresses.  At  the 
end  of  four  months  they  are  allowed 


AROUND  A  KNIFE 

We  asked  a  few  days  ago  about  the 
"Barlow  knife." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Friday's  Herald  you  referred  to 
"Barlow  knives,"  which  carried  me  back 
in  memory  to  when  I  was  very  young 
in  the  mountains  of  east  Tennessee. 

There  was  a  jingle  we  used  to  sing, 
1 1  only  two  verses  of  which  I  can  recall : 
"Buck-horn  handle  and  Barlow  biade 
Best  old  knife  that  was  ever  made." 

There  was  also  another  song  wnich 
I  do  not  remember  but  it  was  sung  by 
the  partisans  of  another  famous  knife, 
the  I  X  L. 

Perhaps  some  former  mountaineer 
can  provide  you  with  these  songs,  whic'n 
would  add  greatly  to  that  "elephant" 
book  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's. 

AMOS  S. 

We  remember  the  I  X  L  knife  but 
never  heard  of  the  Barlow  until  we  saw 
it  mentioned  in  Mr.  Howe's  entertain- 
ing stories  of  his  early  newspaper  life 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Who  was  the  Barlow  that  gave  his  name 
to  a  knife?  The  only  Barlow  we  knew 
was  the  boresome  prig  in  "Sandinrd  and 
Merton."    Are  any  boys  urged  to  read 
that  book  today?    The  author,  Thomas 
Day,  was  a  singular  character.  He 
wished  a  wife  who  had  been  modelled 
according  to  his  ideas,  so  he  want  to 
an  orphan  asylum,  picked  out  a  12- 
.vear-old  girl  whom  he  named  Sabriiia 
Sidney.    She  disappointed  him.  for  she 
would  flinch  v/hen  he  dropped  melting 
sealing  wax  on  her  bare  arms  and 
scream  when  he  fired  at  her  eiothes 
with  a  pistol  to  make  her  courageous. 
At  last,  disgusted  because,  making  a 
visit,  she  wore  thin  sleeves  instej,a  of 
warm  ones,  he  married  her  to  a,  osr- 
rister  and  provided  for  her  boys  when 
she  was  a  widow.    Then  Mi.  Day  tried 
to  train  a  young  horse  in  a  new  manner 
The  ungrateful  beast  kicked  Mr.  Liay 
so  that  he  died. 

One  should  remember  him  kindly  tor 
his  "Sandford  and  Merton"  is  more 
amusing  to  grown  persons  than  even 
Buinand's  elaborate  parody  of  it;  yet  in 
the  latter  book  the  story  of  the  hemiit's 
cell  is  an  unfailing  joy. 

Ah,  the  association  of  ideas!  Here 
we  were  asking  about  the  Barlow 
knife  and  were  led  far  afield.  Did  the 
excellent  Jonas  in  the  Rollo  books  have 
this  knife?  Was  Mr.  Reuben  Pettin- 
gill's  "common  clasp  knife"  a  Barlow 
According  to  Artemus  Ward  Mr.  Pet- 
tingill  with  that  simple  weapon  could 
make  from  soft  wood  horses,  dogs,  cats 
soldiers. 

"I  remember  his  masterpiece. 
"It  was  'Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps.' 
"Looking  at  it  critically  I  should  say 
it  was  rather  short  of  Alps. 

"An  Alp  or  two  more'  would  have 
improved  it:  but  as  a  whole,  it  was  a 


I  wonderful  piece  of  work;  and  what  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work  is  a  wooden 
man,  when  his  legs  and  ai-ms  ^re  all 
right." 

THE  BROADCASTER  AT  HOiME 

As  the  World  Wags:-    ,  j 
It  all  started  with  a  single  cellj'  and  I 
then  the  surface  cooled  and  vegetation  j 
appeared  and  Adam  and  Eve  came  out 
)of  the  chaos,  and  by  skipping  a  f«iw 
(hundred  thousand  years  we  come  to  the  i 
J  radio  announcer,  who  sat  all  day  long 
before  the  listening  microphone,  that 
j  symbol  of  the  great  American  ear.  All 
day  long  he  read  the  continuity  that 
was  written  for  the  broadcasts  by  the 
clever  young  man  wjth  the  squeaky 
voice.  Then  came  the  children's  hour 
and  the  announcer  became  an  "Uncle  " 
reading  animal  stories  to  his  invisible 
radio  nephews  and  nieces.  Hour? 


he 


250 


words    .    .    .    words.  Finally  the  relief  i 
announcer   came   in   and   cleared   his ' 
throat.   Home  dashed  Announcer  No.  1 
and  there  was  a  squeal  of  delight  from 
the  five  progeny. 

'Papa,  papa."  shrieked  the  morry 
little  dears,  "'tell  us  a  bed-time  story."  i 

With  a  muttered  curse  he  bounced  the 
whole  five  out  of  the  window.  I 
OSWALD  THE  GREAT.  I 

The  greatest  artists  in  dressmaking  i 
are  gradually  evolving  costumes  which 
cannot  be  seen. — Lord  Darling.  | 

I       WORDS.  TOO  MANY  WORDS 

(From  the  Observer,  London) 
Now  that  the  Oxford  English  diction- 
ary has  finished  with  "w"  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  point  of  comparative  popularity. 
Judging  by  the  list  of  "main  words"  in 
the  dictionary,  this  is  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence: 

S  (27,929)  R  (10,434)  V  (4219) 
P  123,182)  B  (10,049)  N  (3484) 
C  (21,295)       F  (9339)  J  (1727) 

T  (14,457)       E  (9247)  Q  (1633) 

D  (13,478)       H  (8900)  K  (1577) 

U  (13,165)       G  (7551)  Y  (1347) 

M  (12,988)       O  (7118)  Z  (289) 

A  (12,183)       L  (7049)  X  (86) 

I  (11,350)       W  (5600) 

The  unexpected  high  position  of  the 
"I"  and  '  U"  is  due  to  the  large  number 
of  words  beginning  with  "in"  and  "un.'f 


1  WENT  DOWN  TO  MARKET 

I  went  down  to  market,  to  buy  a  loaf  of 

bread. 
To  buy  a  jar  of  honey, 
And  a  reel  of  thread.- 

I  went  down  to  market,  all  by  myse'.f 

today, 

But  all  the  streets  were  queer  street-, 
I  So  I  lost  my  way.  ( 

1  Nowhere  that  I  turned  was  there  nny| 
face  I  knew, 
And  all  the  people  stared,  and 
I  Thought  me  alien,  too. 

{  Then  I  met  a  lady,  and  "Lady,  pray, 
1         said  I, 

I  "What,  foreign  town  might  this  be?" 
I  But  she  passed  me  by.  1 

'  I  met  a  gentleman,  and  "Tell  me,  sir,'" 
!  I  said, 

'  "Where  is  young  Charley  Lamb,  sir?" 
"He  has  long  been  dead!" 

"Where  are  the  gentle  poets,  and  thel 
dames  I  knew?"  ' 
"They  are  all  forgotten,  and  '| 
So,  poor  ghos;,  are  vou!"  j 
ERNESTINE  GUNN  JOHNSON.  I 

AN  AID  TO  READING  , 

"One  upon  a  time  no  drawing  room ' 
table  was  complete  without  a  naper 
knife  of  ivory  or  tortoise  shell,  with  al 
silver  haft.  It  was  used  to  cut  the 
pages  of  three-volume  novels  or  of  the 
I  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals.  .  .  . 
i  The  number  of  new  books  with  uncut 
edges  seems  to  be  increasing.  This 
seems  to  point  to  a  revival  of  the  paper- 
knife  as  a  Christmas  present." — Daily 
Chronicle  (London). 

Oni^  would  infer  from  this  paragraph 
■K?t  a  paper-knife  in  England  had  long 
^"on  a  curiosity  for  a  mu.seum  or  a 

bjecf.  with  quaint  illustrations,  for  a 
' -agazine  like  our  Antiques.  How  did 
Uic  Englishman  cut  leaves,  if  not  with 
a  paper-knifp?  Did  he  run  his  thumb 
along  the  edges?  Wordsworth  once 
picked  up  a  volume  of  Burke's  works 
in  De  Quincey's  cottage.  It  was  tea- 
time.  "Dry  toast."  writes  De  Quincey. 
"required  butter;  butter  required  knives;, 
and  knives  then  lay  on  the  table;  but^ 
sad  it  was  for  the  virgin  purity  of  Mr. 
Burke's  as  yet  unsullied  pages,  that 
every  knife  bore  upon  its  blade  iest'- 
monies  of  the  service  it  had  rendered. 
Did  that  stop  Wordsworth?  Did  (hat 
cause  him  to  call  for  another  knife?  Not 
at  all.  ,  .  he  tore  his  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  volume  with  this  knife, 
that  left  its  greasy  honors  behind  it 
on  every  page;  and  are  they  not,  there 
to  this  day?" 

There  is  the  pleasure  of  anticipation 

II  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  new  book,  but 
only  when  there  is  cutting  at  the  top  or  j 
^1  the  side  of  a  page.  When  one  must 
cut  at  the  bottom,  there  is  only  vexation  ' 

spirit,  and  one  runs  the  risk  of  spoil- 
ng  the  page  in  the  haste  to  read  on.' 
Perhaps  detective  and  "mystery"  stories 
■  lauld  be  uncut,  so  that  the  reader  isl 
'"•'■igcd  to  take  his  pleasure  slowly;  he' 
inijot  bolt  this  food  at  one  sitting. 
The  simpler  the  paper-knife  the  bet-' 
trr.    It.  should  not  have  too  keen  an 
page:  the  edge  should  not  be  thick.  It 
hould  lie  on  the  table  for  use,  not  as 
n  ostentatious  ornament,  of  the  kindi 
■  rtcn  found  in  houses  whose  inmates  do 
-I'  read  books  but  lend  an  enlightened! 


patronage  to  flashy  magazines  contain- 
ing stories  in  which  "sex  "  is  the  soul 
of  the  plot. 

Mr.  Martin  Demosthenes  Wiley  j 
Chamberlain  Louis  Henderson  Ras- 
berry  Todgc  Tew,  a  farmer  of  Cooper.  N. 
C,  has  been  nominated  for  our  Hall 
of  Fame.  We  suggest  his  election  to  the 
office  of  honorary  president. 

ADD  "SPIRITUOUS  SUCCEITA.NEA  ' 

As  the  V/rrld  Wags 

In  thcst!  parlous  times  wh^n  tbe  far- 
mer can  make  wine  legally  and  ihe  city 
resident  c?.nnot  brew  malt  for  himself 
without  fnfing  a  term  in  jail,  it  may  not 
be  inapp.opriate  to  see  if  we  can  yather 
some  light  of  prohibition  in  the  past, 
before  i*;  became  a  "noble  experiment," 
What  I  shall  relate  is  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  It  is  a  sad  talp.  maces. 
The  lady  president  of  a  local  W.  C.  T. 
U.  in  the  middle  West,  about  30  years 
ago,  came  under  the  care  of  a  physician 
for  loss  cf  locomotive  power  in  her 
limbs.  That  was  the  name  of  logs  in 
that  er?,.  Inquiry  disclosed  vhat  sl-.r' 
was  a  constant  as  well  as  sincer-^  patron 
of  a  then  well-known  "tonic,"  which  we 
will  call  Teluna,  although  it  was  .".ot 
the  real  name  by  which  it  was  yclept. 
It  was  ju.ft  whiskey  with  a  dash  of 
caramel  pi-(i  other  needless  thi'ugs.  bu; 
it  analyzed  a  good  50  per  con:.  alcol-M. 
Statesmen  praised  It  for  its  bracing 
qualities.  ?fter  exhausting  debates  on 
control  01  the  liquor  traffic,  a;id 
old  girl  tr:td  it  for  "that  tired  f.'ehn^  ' 
induced  by  hard  physical  labor  in 
smashing  biass  rails,  mirrors  pnd  other 
parts  of  a  well  appointed  bar.  or  to 
relieve  the  dryness  of  her  throat  after 
exhorting  the  orhcr  old  girls  to  direct 
action  a^^ainst  the  slaves  of  drink.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  well  as  undeniaVjiy  sari, 
that  she  sot  a  daily  "kick"  out  oif  this 
Teluna.  and  such  was  her  faith  in  it  as 
a  "pick-n!<;-up"  and  her  devoti^jn  to  it 
that  she  acquired  a  typical  case  of  al- 
coholic neuritis.  The  moral  of  it  is  not 
obvious,  but  the  physician  reported  that 
case  as  a  curiosity  and  it  was  published 
in  a  medical  journal  of  that  tinii;  as  a 
horrible  example  of  an  old  girl  gone 
wrong.  1 11  bet  she  had  nothing  againsr 
Teluna,  while  the  going  was  good.  I 
may  add.  though  not  in  the  business, 
that  "V/:r.e  Tonic"  of  15  per  tent,  by 
volume  (you  know  what),  may  be  h?d 
at  any  dn,ig  emporium,  by  permission  of 
good  old  Andrew  Volstead.  Lady 
Leaguer.s  hiving  that  tired  feelir.g  from 
yelling  "scofflaw"  at  us  city  brewers  of 
malt  may  find  relief  in  this  modern  edi- 
tion of  Tsluna,  but  they  should  '..lewrtic 
of  over  indulgence  in  "tonics."  The 
beer  of  our  grandfathers  is  much  safer, 
and  Hoover  recommended  it  as  non-in- 
toxicatin,"  during  the  world  war.  This 
was  bcfoie  he  was  a  candidat-.  All  thi-^ 
shows  Vvhat  a  scientific  subject  r.rohihi- 
tion  is.  WOOF  WOOF. 


Francesco  Berger,  born  in  1835,  has  long  been  a  prominent  figure  inl 
the  musical  life  of  London  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano,  and  director  and  ; 
secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.    He  is  also  known  there  as  a  .com-  I 
poser  of  church  music,  part  songs,  etc.   We  believe  he  has  an  opera  to  his 
credit  or  discredit.  Now  he  is  writjng  entertaining  articles  about  "Music 
Fashions  in  London." 

There  was  a  curious  custom  in  providing  refreshments  for  those  who 
took  part  in  benefit  concerts.  "I  remember  how  at  mine,  a  bottle  of  sherry, 
another  of  port,  some  bottled  beer,  lemonade,  sandwiches  and  cakes  were 
carried  from  my  home  to  the  concert  room,  where,  I  believe,  no  one  ever 
partook  of  them,  and  they  remained  as  perquisites  for  the  hall-keeper." 
Mr.  Berger  gave  30  of  these  concerts. 

In  former  days  male  singers  and  instrumentalists  wore  white  or  lavender 
gloves.  The  latter  removed  them  before  they  began  to  play.  "Hans  von 
Buelow  carried  the  dressy  business  so  far  that  even  at  morning  concerts  he 
appeared  iia  evening  dress,  wearing  white  gloves,  and  carrying  £tfi  opera 
hat  tucked  under  his  left  arm."  Mr.  Berger  either  does  not  know,  or  he  has 
forgotten,  that  male  singers  appearing  in  Parisian  concerts,  morning  or 
afternoon,  wore  evening  dress.  This  was  the  custom  when  we  went  to 
concerts  in  Paris  in  1885-1887.  The  custom  obtained  for  years  afterwards; 
perhaps  it  obtains  today.  We  heard  the  first  performance  in  Paris  of 
Gounod's  "Mors  et  'Vita,"  conducted  by  the  composer.  Faure,  the  baritone, 
was  in  impeccable  evening  dress  though  the  performance  was  in  the  after- 
noon. He  wore  no  gloves.  The  tenor,  Edward  Floyd,  wore  a  frock  coat, 
black  cravat  and  his  large  hands  were  encased  in  white  gloves.  Guilniant, 
the  organist  on  that  occasion,  said  to  us:  "Ah!  Monsieur  Faure  is  always 
comme  il  faut."  In  Berlin  in  1884  we  saw  Joachim  bring  in  a  stovepipe 
hat  when  he  was  about  to  conduct  an  orchestra — what  a  miserable  conductor 
he  was!  He  put  this  hat  on  the  floor  near  the  conductor's  stand  just  before 
he  took  up  his  baton.  When  the  intermission  came,  he  bore  the  hat  with 
him — presumably  to  the  sandwich  and  beer  bar — returned  with  it,  and  again 
put  it  on  the  floor. 

In  the  United  States  Buelow,  whenever  we  heard  him,  entered  gloved. 
He  would  slowly  "unglove  himself"  looking  over  the  audience,  and  put  the 
gloves  on  the  piano  as  he  took  his  seat.  , 
]  Mr.  Berger  further  says:  "Ladies  when  appearing  in  public  had  to  carry 
'a  bouquet,  to  hold  their  music,  to  display  an  elaborately  lace-bound  hand- 
kerchief, to  dangle  a  fan  from  their  waist,  to  wear  a  gorgeous  head-dress 
of  natural  or  artificial  flowers,  and  to  be  encumbered  with  a  couple  of  yards 
of  trailing  skirt.  The  first  woman  to  discard  all  this  paraphernalia  was 
Antoinette  Sterling,  who  ventured  even  at  evening  concerts  to  wear  morn- 
ing dress,  and,  as  she  generally  sang  from  memory,  had  no  music  to  carry. 
Lady  artists  at  concerts  had  to  be  'led  on'  by  what  were  known  as  'con- 
ductors,' whose  duty,  besides  this  perfunctory  one,  was  to  accompany  them  on 
the  piano." 

A  singular  tradition  of  Italian  opera  survived  in  Boston  until  the 
appearances  of  Mme.  Albani  and  Adelina  Patti  in  Mechanics  building; 
(Mme.  Sembrich  respected  the  tradition  to  a  later  date) :  The  heroine,  joyous 
or  unhappy,  carried  a  lace  handkerchief  when  she  was  coquettish,  or  steeped 
in  gloom.   It  was  with  her  even  in  death-agony. 


.50-50 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 
Telephone  Operator— That  language 

Is  entirely  uncalled  for. 
Customer— So  were  the    last  seven 

numbers  you  gave  me. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  long.  O  Lord,  will  "diction"  be 
used  in  place  of  "enunciation"?  Singers 
and  stage  folk  misuse  it  in  this  way,  but 
there  is  no  power  of  compulsion  against 
them.  The  Boston  Herald,  discussing 
in  an  editorial  the  peculiarities  of 
speech  of  the  presidential  candidates, 
spoke  of  the  "so-called  diction."  So 
called  by  whom?  i 
NICOLAS  SLONIMSKY. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  cablegram  in  the  monilng  papers 
said  that  the  average  Parisian  takes 
three  baths  annually.  What  do  they 
do  on  the  other  49  Saturdav  nights. 

R.  H.  L. 

TRUE,  GENTLE  SIR 

An  income  dependent  on  earnings  is 
an  income  which  is  dogged  by  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety. — Mr.  Lees-Smith, 
M.  P. 

THAT  DEPENDS  ON  MISS  MAUDE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  man  hails  from  New  'York 
they  call  him  a  New  Yorker;  what  do 
they  call  a  feller  who  comes  from 
Great  Neck?  M.  L.  M. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  an  employe  of  the  notorious  Mc- 
Gulliby's  Information  Bureau  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  reply  to  Miss  MacTavish's 
request  for  a  Boston  establishment  for 
recapping  burnt  matches.  And  now  if 
Miss  HacTavish  will  juit  tell  us  which 
endi  of  the  m.atches  in  question  are 
j  burned  McGuiUiby'a  trill  see  it;;  duty 
land  do  It  VIQE-VERBA, 


When  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Toronto  was  demolished  a  newspaper 
published  an  article  describing  the  relics  which  the  theatre  contained.  This 
paragraph  is  worthy  of  reprinting:  . 

"All  manner  of  stage-properties  have  been  found.  There  was  Irving's 
gondola,  which  was  specially  constructed  for  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  play  Mac- 
beth at  the  Grand.  This  gondola  has  been  presented  to  the  Christian 
Brothers,  who  will  use  it  when  they  put  on  'Macbeth'  at  the  Massey  hall  in 
the  near  future." 

Who  rode  in  this  gondola?  The  three  witches?  Banquo's  ghost  on  his 
'way  to  Macbeth's  supper  where  the  host  behaved  in  a  manner  that  greatly 
disturbed  the  guests?  The  gondola  was,  of  course,  for  Irving's  production 
of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  It  was  filled  with  carnival  revellers  in  the 
scene  just  before  Shylock's  return  to  his  house  from  which  Jessica  had  fled. 


"When  Miss  Ann  Codea,  the  taii  and  exuberant  French  actress  '^nd 
singer,  raps  with  a  stick  the  hip-pocket  of  her  meek  male  partner  and  there 
is  a  tinkle  of  glass  followed  by  a  hurried  exit,  jt  is  superfluous  that  she 
should  afterwards  tell  a  Victoria  Palace  audience  that  she  had  for  three 
years  been  away  in  America."— The  Times. 


We  have  received  the  followinj  letter: 

"Reading  over  your  review  of  Dunhill's  'Sullivan's  Comic  Operas,'  I 
find  no  reference  to  'The  Chieftain'  v.'hich  I  supposed  was  by  Sullivan.  Only 
last  June  I  heard  a  baritone  singing  one  of  the  songs  over  the  radio,  and  most 
effectively.  Some  of  it  was  so  much  to  the  good  that  notwithstanding  the 
many  years  since  the  opera  was  performed  at  the  Museum,  snatches  of  it 
come  back  to  me  occasionally,  with  the  appeal  'pretty  good  music  am  I 
not?'  Probably  I  am  confusing  it  with  'Sweet  Adeline'  and  other  classics. 


We  said  nothing  about  Sullivan's  music  for  "The  Chieftain"  or  for  "Box 
and  Cox,"  although  the  latter  contains  the  pretty  luUaby,  "Hush-a-by 
bacon."  Space  is  limited,  dear  sir,  and  we  spoke  only  of  the  more  important 
operettas  as  considered  by  Mr.  Dunhill. 


"The  Chieftain"  was  a  revised  and  lengthened  version  of  "Contruorn- 
dista,"  with  the  libretto  by  F.  C.  Burnand  and  the  music  by  Sullivan.  "Con- 
trabandista,"  an  operetta  in  two  short  acts,  was  first  played  with  Oflenbdvh  s 
"Ching  Chow  Hi"  in  December,  1867.  Herbert  Sullivan  and  Newman  l-io^'er 
say  the  operetta  "failed  even  to  get  applause  and  was  withdrawn  im- 
mediately." Mr.  Dunhill  says  it  made  a  great  hit,  was  much  enjoyec,  and 
held  the  stage  for  three  months.  The  operetta,  according  to  repoit.  \>as^ 
WTitten,  composed,  and  produced  in  16  days. 

"The  Chieftain,"  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  new  music-one  of  the! 
best  numbers  is  a  Spanish  duet  with  a  recurring  figure  of  accompamment 
cribbed  unblushingly  froi^  Lalo's  Symphonic  Espagnol-was  produced  on 
Dec.  12,  1894.  It  came  after  "Utopia  Ltd.".  and  before  ''The  Grand  Dukc^  , 
Mr.,  T''— .hill  writes  that  the  entertainment  had  as  a  whole,   a  mim  navoi 


fashioned  innocence  ''hich  scarcch  •  trst  ol  revival. 

ibr^Bb  (Burnand's)  was  poor  stuff,  but  tii  some  welcome  sunshine 

n  the  music  which  reminded  one  now  and  then  of  'The  Gondohers'  and 
Tom  the  Inventive  standpoint  it  was  a  fresher  and  more  musical  achieve- 
nent  than  "Utopia  Ltd.'  It  did  not  prove  a  popular  success,  however,  and  was 
)nly  presented  for  96  performances." 


A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  theatre  programs  should  contain  a 
short  synopsis  of  the  story  of  the  play,  so  that  late  comers  could  follow  it. 
I  cannot  see  such  a  suggestion  going  any  further,  for  no  playgoer  wishes 
to  know  the  plot,  particularly  in  these  days  of  mystery  thrillers.  A  much 
better  plan,  and  one  that  might  be  adopted  generally,  was  in  force  during 
the  run  of  a  play  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  some  years  ago.  The  story  of 
the- first  act  only  was  printed  on  a  leaflet. — Daily  Chronicle  (London). 


''  Mr.  Thornton  Wilder,  famous  for  his  "Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"— for 
which  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  Prosper  Merimee's  "Carrosse  du  Saint- 
Sacrement"— talked  gaily  last  month  of  writing  seven  "repertory  plays  for 
seven  classical  types — high  comedy,  domestic  tragedy,  a  quiet  play  of  the 
Cbekov  type,  a  farce,  a  costume  play,  and  so  on."  Insatiate  Wilder!  Will 
not  one  suffice?  Wilder's  "Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  is  a  delightful  story. 
Let  him  remember  the  fate  of  Henry  James  and  Joseph  Conrad,  both 
novelists  of  distinction,  yet  how  they  failed  when  they  entered,  hopefuUy, 
the  play  house. 


Jilusic  should  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  form  of  pleasure, 
emotional  shampoo.— Dr.  Percy  C.  Buck. 


but  as  an 


It  is  quite  wTong  that  any  orchestral  season  should  pay  for  itself. — Sir 
I  Hamilton  Harty. 


It  was  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  "in  deference  to  the  protests  of  tiie 
delegation  from  the  United  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  the 
film  version  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabiii'  was  to  present  Legree  as  a  Yankee."  This 
led  newspaper  paragraphers  to  make  more  or  less  merry  remarks  about  other 
changes  in  the  story  that  would  please  these  sensitive  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Now  comes  forward  Mr.  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe  and  says:  "Legree  has 
been  a  Yankee  ever  since  he  was  first  conceived  in  my  grandmother's  'orain 
in  1-851." 


ci-t  .  om  m  me  aisiance  and  I 

M(  iu  1  1  Ulysses  escaped  the  mur- 
der proared  lor  them  as  envoys  only  by  i 
I  Hecior'3  betrayal  of  the  plot.  "We  were 
not  greatly  Interested  by  this  news,  sup- 
posing Helene"  (Mr.  Sims  does  not  put  [ 
the  proper  names  into  Englisii  spelling) 
•■—as,  1  am  alraid,  all  men  did,— to  be 
the  kind  of  woman  who  never  wearies 
of  being  stolen  from  her  rightful  hus- 
band.   However,  it  was  obvious  that 
there  must  be  war  b?tween  Ptloponnesos 
and  A;sia.    I  determined  then  and  there  : 
neither  to  liavc  any  part  in  it  myself 
nor  let  the  boys  in  my  charge  accept 
any  inducement  to  sail  with  such  a  I 
trivial   expedition.     How   many  kings 
and  prince^,  who  made  that  same  re-  ' 
solve  cast  down  their  lives  notwith- 
fetanding,  amid  all  whom  they  held  dear,  ] 
/before  ihe  changeless  limestoni  walls  of 
Ilios!" 


It  has  been  said  that  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Sim.s  in  this  romance  was  to  show 
the  folly  and  cruelty  of  v/ar.  Sunbeams 
from  cucumbers!    The  horrors  of  war 
are  vividly  depicted,  it  is  true.    No  one  ! 
can  forget,  the  descriptions  of  the  camp 
and  the  battlefield;  but  why  accuse  Mr. 
Sims  of  any  other  purpose  than  that  ot 
achieving  a  work  of  art?    He  has  suc- 
ceeded   in  turning   romanticism  into 
realism,  so  that  what  might  seem  to  be 
Ipure  fantasy  is  as  real  to  the  reader  as 
liif  the  tale  were  told  by  an  eloquent 
dilstorian.    Gods,  goddesses,  demi-gods, 
warriors,  centaurs,  women  of  earth,  are 
here  true  human  beings  as  in  tne  biog- 
graphies  and  aneodctical  anthologies  ot 
today. 


"When  we  murder  Imagination,  silken  skirts  and  gold  embroidery  cannot 
replace  the  corpse.  Punch  has  no  scenery,  nor  need  of  it;  and  the  old  Globe 
Theatre  was  too  busy  with  the  glor'.es  of  the  great  Elizabethans  to  oother 
about  it.  The  milliner,  the  carpentev.  and  the  upholsterer  have  suffocated 
the  comic  and  tragic  muses,  and  the  Ghetto-smell  has  corrupted  the  air  of 


tlw  heights.  Punch  waa  pure  drama."— Julian  Hawthorne. 


P.H. 


Paul  Whifeman,  Renee  Aaoree 
^     And  Tom  Meighan  at 
Metropolitan 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 
'The  Mating  Call" 

/  A  screen  diama  auaptsil  b.v  Walter  Woods 
(Dom  ihe  stoi-y  ol  like  title  by  Kex  Beach: 
mrected  by  Janies  Cnize  and  presented  by 
the  Caddo  Company  with  the  lollowiii?  cast: 

Leslie  Hatton   Thomas  Mei2-h:in 

Boss  Henderson    Evelyn  Brent 

Sttherine  Renee  Adorpe 

ton  Henderson  Alan  Eoscoe 

Ijarvni  Swallow  Gardner  .James 

Jessie   ,  .  -  Helen  Foster 

Judre  Peebles   .T<uke  Cosyrav; 

Anderson  Cyril  Chad-wick 

"-^ -Sight  and  sound  will  fill  the  stage 
91  the  Metropolitan  through  the  com- 
ing week.  Sight,  in  "The  Mating  Call," 
In, which  we  have  Mr.  Meighan  walk- 
liftg  more  or  less  purposely  through  a 
aoreen  version  of  one  of  Rex  Beach's 
l^ast  populsr  stories.  Mr.  Meighan  is 
fcrtunate  in  one  respect:  He  has  the 
support  of  two  leading  ladies,  Miss 
Brent,  for  once  ca.st  in  a  role  which 
has  no  semblance  to  crookedness;  and 
SlKss  Adoree,  whose  romance  comes  late 
but  permanently  in  the  picture.  As  for 
sound,  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  orchestra 
tk  40  provide  an  hour  of  it,  in  straight 
Concert  numbers  or  as  accompanists  to 
the  Metropolitan's  dancers  and  singens. 
The  band  is  really  the  feature  attrac- 
tion. 

.  Mr.  Whiteman  in  person  now  seems 
tlelined  to  keep  in  the  background. 
Xielding  the  spotlight  to  several  talented 
nembers  of  his  organization.  One 
Hhom  he  introduces  as  Art  Hall,  if  we 
^ught  the  name  aright,  played  "Pop 
feces  the  Weasel"  and  other  ditties  in 
.trick  manner,  and  even  extracted  a 
Bousa  march  from  a  tire  pump.  In 
fljis,  the  band's  final  appearance  in  this 
City  in  a  popular  priced  theatre,  the 
trend  seemed  less  toward  the  old  White- 
^n  conception  of  .iazz.  The  instru- 
mentation is  more  subdued,  more  ra- 
^onal,  with  tmdoubted  gain  in  appeal 
tod  effect. 

t,J'The  Mating  Call,"  relating  the  story 
the  young  Florida  farmer  who  re- 
•ns  from  the  war  to  find  that  his 
ar-bride.  Rose,  has  annulled  her  mar- 
age  and  re-wed  a  rich  townsman,  has 
outstanding  qualities.  Hatton,  the 
.  ro,  goes  to  Ellis  Island  for  another 
ide,  and  after  a  suicide,  a  retributory 
micide  and  some  Klan  activities  have 
tervened.  finds  that  the  little  Russian 
asant  girl,  played  by  Miss  Adores,  is 
his  soul  mate.  'W.  E.  G. 


"It  may  be  we  shall  touch  'the  Happy  | 

And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  , 
knew."  j 

Helen  of  Troy  even  in  the  shades 
may  count  herself  fortunate  among 
women.  She  remembers  gratefully 
Homer,  Marlowe,  Rossetti,  who  pro- 
claimed her  beauty  in  resounding  lines; 
■:he  smiles  at  John  Erskine's  tribute  to 
her,  is  pleased  with  Mme.  Gerard  d'Hou- 
ville's  "vie  Amoureuse  de  la  Belle 
tlelene"  and  admits  with  her  that  Mene- 
laus  was  a  gentleman.  She  hums  the 
melodies  that  Offenbach  put  in  her 
mouth,  preferring  them  to  the  recent 
tunes  of  Richard  Strauss;  smiles  at 
those  who  revive  the  old  story  that  she 
never  went  to  Troy,  but  it  wa.s  only  her 
1  image  that  set  the  venerable  men  chirp- 
ing about  her  as  they  saw  her  move  di-  I 
1  vinely  tall,  divinely  fair.  What  does  i 
i  the  matchless  dame  think  of  Mr,  Alan 
iSims's  ■■Phointx,"  published  by  Little,! 
(Brown  and  Company?  ] 

j  She  would  say,  if  she  were  asked  by 
I  Hercules  or  Chiron,  the  Centaur:  "It's 
very  entertaining,  a  remarkable  tour  de 
force,  but' Mr.  Sims's  mythology  is  not 
the  one  I  knew;  it  is  noD  the  one  de- 
scribed by  good  old  Mr.  Bulfinch  or  the 
one  I  learned  at  school." 


Your  hopeful  son,  Mr.  Ferguson,  the 
young  Aug'jstus,  would  perhaps  be  able  | 
to  tell  you  that  Phoinix,  with  Chiron, 
taught  the  young  Achilles,  and  accom-  \ 
Ipanied  him  to  the  Trojan  v.ar.  And 
i  v.hat  had  he  not  heard  and  seen  when 
in  his  old  age  the  whole  world  was  at 
(peace?    "I,  t'hoinix,  Amyntor's  son,  of 
Xhessahan  Ormenion,  tell  that  which 
1  have  seer  and  heard.     To  what  I 
have  seen,  my  own  eyes  must  bear  wit- 
ness after  c.eath;  what  I  tell  as  having 
heard,  Pelf  us,  very  grandson  ol  God, 
I  saw  wUh  h.s  eyes  ana  told  to  me  in  the 
'  flower  of  his  age  long  ago."    The  story 
'  begins  witH  Peleus  resisting  the  beauti- 
!  tui  and  shameless  Hippolytc  who  ac- 
icused  him  to  her  lord  Akastos.  There 
is  the  wooing  of  Thetis  by  Peleus  who 
v;ould  no  have  won  her,  so  various  and 
repulsive  were  some  of  the  shapes  she 
assumea,  had  not  Chiron  given  him  sage 
counsel.    The  Argo  sails  lor  Colchis  in 
quest  of  gold;  the  Winded  Pho.nix  gains 
his  sight  bv  Chiron's  omtment — com- 
posed ot  honey,  vervain,  hyssop,  mal- 
low, mehlot,  fennel,  viper's  tongue,  yar- 
row, comfry,  smallage,  shephera's  purse, 
elder  and  ont  element  the  most  powerful 
of  all,  to  which  Chiron  could  give  no 
name.   There  were  evil  centaurs,  jealous 
of    Chiron  £  pupils — centaurs    to  be 
feared  as  those  in  Algernon  Blackwood's 
fantastic  story  were  dreaded  by  O'Mal- 
ley's  g,::de  in  the  wild  pasttire  land. 
I  There  are  ttrange  adventures  of  heroes 
'  bv  land  and  sea  before  the  topless  tow- 


And  Helen?  Paris,  dismayed  by  her 
coldness,  begged  her,  a  guiltless  wife,  to 
0  back  to  her  husband.  "luos  has  no 
.oom  for  such  as  you,  Helene."  He  re- 
proached her  for  her  ingratitude  which 
alone  had  maintained  tne  war.  Phoi- 
nix peering  through  the  lofty  chink  of 
a  shutter,  heard  his  vain  entreaties. 
She  answered  not.  "He  had  sought  to 
embrace  her  ...  but  was  prevented,  as 
he  must  have  been  on  a  thousand  oc- 
casions throughout  those  ten  joyless 
lyears.  by  the  marble  stillness  of  ner 
countenance.  He  left  her  then  to  her 
solitary  couch."  Poor  Homer  told  a; 
different  story.  But  the  Thersites  of 
Mr.  Sims  sings  from  the  ship  of  Helen  s 
husband: 

"  'Helene,  tell  me 
Now  we're  all  serene,  my  dear, 
(Nicer  to  be  Mrs.  Melalaos?) 
Paris  never  got — '  'What?' 
•You  know  what  I  mean,  my  dear. 
(■Never  more  than  kisses,  Mena-  , 
laos')"  I 
and  other  ribald  lines. 

Achilles  in  this  story  wept  over  the 
body  of  Hector.    "If  you  could  be  aiive 
again,  I  would  not  kill  you."  Pans  slew  I 
lAchilles  as  he  stood  before  a  tripod  in 
a  temple.    Phoinix  saw  Menelaus  look- 
ing toward  a  Trojan  wall.   "There  witji 
lone  hand  uplifted  against  turret,  her 
golden  head  unveiled  stood  Helene.  The 
sun,  setting  behind  us,  colored  the  high 
iwall  and  fired  its  brazen  battlements. 
Helene   stood   aloft   untouched,  clear 
white  from  head  to  foot.  Only  her  face 
was  hidden  by  the  splendor  of  her 
hair       .    ■    Was  she  a  living  woman 
for  whose  sake  we  fought?  or  did  some 
delirium  from  the  tainted  air  infect  us, 
rendering  us  all  the  dupes  of  our  o-wn 
infirmity?    Helene  had  come  to  Uios 
twelve  years  ago— that  was  never  ques- 
tioned.   But  thereafter?    Was  she  still 
teal?  or  had  we,  besiegers  and  besieged 
alike,  been  filling  this  plain  with  our 
dead  for  the  shadow  of  a  dead  woman? 

Yet  when  Paris  was  slain  by  Menelaus, 
he  named  her.  "The  anguish  of  his 
°reen  face  was  smoothed;  his  clutched  _ 
ieyes  opened,  gazing,  as  it  appeared,  into  jiarge  and  true 
the  depths  of  eyes  above  them;  his 
hands  lifted  and  fell  together  upon  his 
Ibreast;  his  mouth  softened,  whispered 
i'Helene'  then  closed  seemingly  beneath  a 
'pressure  of  lips  descending  upon  them. 
iMenelaos  roared  aloud  and  dasl*d  down 
his  fist  upon  the  serene  upturned  face. 
But  of  us  all  Paris  was  the  only  one 
who  did  not  feel  the  blow." 

In  later  years  Phoinix  was  told  by 
ja  boy  that  Achilles  dragged  the  body 
I  of  Hector  along  the  field.   The  boy  had 
1  heard  Homer  singing  this  song.  Phomix 
'  said  Achilles  did  no  such  thing.  "Well, 
,  it  is  not  for  us  to  contradict  these  young 
poets."    As  for  Helen,  she  never  went 
i  to  Troy.   The  wizard  king  Proteus  took 
'  lier  from  Paris  at  Pharos  in  their  flight 
land  "sent  him  on  with  a  speechless 
countenance  to  break  his  guilty  heart 
Old  Peleus  prophesied  that  Homer  would 
be   remembered   "as   the   man  when 
Phoinix   is   well-nigh   forgotten   as  a 
I  name."    He  lives  in  the  story  now  told 
iby  Alan  Sims. 


liMODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATKES 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 

.\  screen  melodr.-ima  fidapted  by  Harry 
Pollard  from  Harriot  Beecliei-  Stowe  6  novel: 
dircied  by  Mr.  Pollard  and  preeenled  by 
I'liiverBal  Super-Jewel  with  the  followine 
cast :  .      „.  L 

Kliz:    Margarita  Fischer 

(leoiKe  Harris  Arthur  Edmund  Carew 

Uncle  Tom   James  B.  Lowe 

Toi)(,y   Mi.na  Kay 

Kv.-i   Vireinia  Gray 

Simon  Le^rpo  rGeorec  Sieirmann 

Aniit  Ophelia   Ailcen  Mannin? 

Stu-lbv   Jack  Mower 

Mrs.  Shelby   'Vivien  Oakland 

St.  Claire   John  Ro^'te 

Mrs.  St.  Claire   Gertrude  Aator 

Cassie   Knlalie  Jenaen 

Maiks   Lucien  Littlefield 

l.oUcr   J.  Gordon  Ruesell 

T.itllB  Harry   Lassie  Lon  Ahern 

Harris   Seymour  Zelin 

Haley   Adolph  Milar 

Aunt  Chine  Gen  rude  Howard 

Phineas  Fletcher   Nelson  McDowell 

Mrs.  Fletcher   Grace  Carlyle 

The  story  of  Uncle  Tom,  Little  Eva, 
and  Topsy  is  almost  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Our  fathers  and  mothers  read  it,  fre- 
quently saw  It  as  a  play.  "Uncle  Tom"  | 
shows  were  ntunerous  in  those  days. ! 
Sometimes  they  were  exceptionally 
elaborate.  They  would  advertise  "real 
bloodhounds."  We  recall  one  which 
topped  all  its  rivals,  boasting  not  one 
Marks  the  lawyer,  but  two. 

Jennie  Yeamans  once  played  Little 
Eva;  so  did  Mary  Mc'Vicker  (later  Mrs. 
Edwin  Booth),  Mabel  Talliaferro  and 
Fay  Templeton.  No  less  than  Laurette 
Taylor  has  fibbed  as  Topsy,  likewise 
Emma  Dunn  and  Rose  Melville.  And 
that  disciple  of  realism,  David  Belasco, 
to  say  nothing  of  Denman  Thompson,  i 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Wilton  Lackaye, 
Thomas  Wise,  James  K.  Hackett  and 
Theodore  Roberts,  has  won  sympathy 
and  tears  as  Uncle  Tom. 

It  has  remained  for  Universal  to  give 
to  the  present-day  patrons  of  the  thea- 
tre a  screen  version  of  this  immortal  i 
tale  which  should  be  seen  by  old  and 
young,  of  whatever  color,  race  or  creed. 
In  its  way  it  is  epochal.  For  mass  pro- 
duction, for  realtistic,  beautiful  photog- 
raphy, for  fidelity  to  the  original  story, 
for  superb  acting  by  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  the  principal  characters.  It 
probably  never  will  be  duplicated,  in  any 
form,  on  any  stage. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  opened  Satur- 
day at  the  Modern  and  Beacon  Thea- 
tres. It  is  scheduled  to  remain  for  four 
v/eeks.  In  that  time  several  hundred 
thousands  of  persons  will  view  it  and, 
what  is  more  significant,  will  remember 
it  for  many  a  day.  They  will  remember 
the  Topsy  of  Mona  Ray,  a  little  colored 
girl,  who  if -only  for  that  one  interpre- 
taiflon  deserves  to  be  ranked  high  among 
jtrvenile  screen  stars.  They  will  remem- 
ber Mr.  Lowe's  Uncle  Tom,  Mr.  Sieg- 
mann's  Simon  Legree,  the  most  bestial, 
brutal  Simon  Legree  ever  conceived. 
They  will  remember  Eliza  Harris,  Cas- 
sie,  George  Harris,  Marks,  and  Haley. 
They  will  recall  the  reahsm  of  the  ice- 
crossing  scenes,  the  floundering  blood- 
hotmds,  the  thrilling  rescue  of  Eliza  and 
her  child  by  Phineas  Fletcher,  the  Qua- 
ker; the  pictures  of  the  turbulent  Mis- 
sissippi and  of  the  old  packet  on  whose 
decks  so  much  of  the  action  takes  place; 
the  relentless  snow  storms,  the  auction 
mart,  the  brutal  lashing  of  Uncle  Tom, 
his  passing,  and  that  of  little  Eva.  In- 
cidental to  all  this  they  will  hear  the 
nearest  approach  yet  to  perfected  syn- 
chronism of  sight  and  sound  in  the 
nicely  modulated  music  of  a  large  sym- 
phonic orchestra,  broken  no\v  and  then 
by  the  chanting  of  spirituals'by  Jubilee 
Singers.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  a 
\  splendid    educational    picture,  drawn 


W.  E.  G. 
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Apropos  of  the  death  of  Henry  Lon- 
gan  Stuart,  who  was  at  one  tifne  a 
alued  member  of  The  Boston  Herald, 
Miss  Loueila  D.  Everett  sends  us  a 
sonnet  written  by  Stuart  and  published 
in  the  Freeman  of  Jan.  30,  1924. 

REQUIESCrr 
About  thy  coffin  shall  no  pUngent  cloud 
Of    incense    drift,    with   no  white 
WTeaths  be  hid 
The  heavy  folds  and  fringes  of  its 
shroud. 

Nor  blessed  water  patter  on  the  lid: 
No  querulous  anthem  from  the  surpliced 
choir  ,  .. 

Shall  bid  our  hearts  mistrust  their 
requiem, 

No  chill  foreboding  wake  as  lower— 


'  There  is  an  agreeable  sincsnty  about 
the  evidence  of  a  woman  witness  m  a 
!  Bournemouth  motoring  case: 
'  "One  car  went  up  in  the  air.  loopeJ^ 
i  the  loop,  and  came  down  on  the  pa^'e- 
'  ment  I  had  never  seen  a  car  loop  the 
lloop  before,  and  it  was  rather  interest- 1 

r  If  she  had  been  a  Scotswoman  she 
might  have  worded  it  as  the  elder  did 
when  he  saw  a  carriage  runn;ng  away)l 
down  a  steep  hill:  "It  wns  an  a\v'M\ 
sicht,  but  ti  the  folks  inside  it  maun  mi  j 
been  a  rich  speeritual  experience.  — j 
London  Observer. 


nigher  ^ 
The  cowled  chancel,  muttering,  an- 
swers them. 
All  these  are  symbols  of  a  strenuous 
faith 

That  had  for  thee  nor  comfort  nor 
dismay.  •    ,,  ^      .  , 

Throughout  thy  life  thou  did  st  so  hansel 
death  , 
He  shall  not  now  load  fetters  on  thy 
clay.  ,  ^,  , 

But.  by  the  incense  of  thy  good 

deeds  blest,  ,    ,  . 

In  fashion  of  thy  life  thy  hearse  be 
drest. 
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We  believe  with  a  child-like  faith 
rythlng  that  is  published  in  a  news- 
,,aper.  We  accept  everjthing  however 
I  incredible  the  news,  communications, 
advertisements  may  seem.    As  Victor 
'  Hugo  accepted   Shakespeare  in  bulk. 
And  so  we  were  not  surprised  at  learn- 
ing that  the  heat  in  Italy  was  so  in- 
tense early  last  month  that  persons  in 
Tuscany  were  able  to  roast  chickens 
without  lighting  any  Are,  under  the 
rays  of  the  sun  at  a  height  of  1000  and 
1800    feet.     Nor    would    we  question 
•Vice- Versa "s"  statements  in  the  letter 
now  printed  in  this  column. 

MARVELOUS,  WATSON,  MARVELOUS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  story  about  Coolidge's  marks- 
mansiiip  reminds  me  of  an  unfortunate 
little  thing  that  happened  to  my  grand- 
father when  he  was  a  boy  on  the  ranch 
at  Waterproof  Ridge.  They  used  to 
get  some  peculiar  weather  there  at 
Waterproof  Ridge.  Cyclones  were  quite 
common,  and  often  a  high  wind  was 
put  to  advantage.  One  afternoon  when 
the  wind  had  calmed  down  enough  so 
that  you  could  pump  v/ater  in  the 
kitchen  and  catch  it  in  a  bucket  in 
the  parlor,  my  grandfather,  alone  on 
the  ranch,  suddenly  saw  a  band  of 
Indians  appear  over  Waterproof  Ridge 
a  half  mile  away.  He  wouldn't  have 
seen  them,  he  always  said,  if  the  wind 
hadn't  been  with  him.  He  always  was 
lucky.  Well,  he  took  down  the  old 
blunderbuss  that  lay  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  kitchen— it  lay  on  the  north  wall 
when  the  wind  was  in  the  south — he 
took  the  old  gun  down  and  attempted 
to  pot  shot  the  redmen  from  the  front 
veranda,  but  the  cannon  balls  that  were 
sed  in  the  old  firepiece  refused  to 
'e  the  barrel.  They  wouldn't  budge, 
'father  said,  because  the  gun  blew 
'is  hands  before  he  had  a  chance 

■jse  Indians  were  coming  pell- 
,  ^.    it  the  wind  and  towards  the 
ich.   Grandfather  said  the  way  they 
i  this  was  by  taking  a  big  breath 
air,  then  turning  around  to  exhale, 
jivery  breath  they  took  they  jymped 
i  forward  a  foot.    And  grandfather  said 

I  they  were  breathing  like  wild  horses 

•  Grandfather  was  only  12  then,  but  he'd 
been  in  worse  places,  so  he  said.  He 
just  slung  a  few  of  those  cannon  balls 
that  were  used  in  the  old  blunderbuss 
into  the  wind  at  just  the  right  height 
He  said  he  figured  thev  would  blow 
right  through  the  darned  Indians  and 
kill  them. 

And  so  they  did.  But  just  as  the 
Indians  started  to  fall  over  dead  the 
wind  suddenly  switched  and  blew  the 
cannon  balls  right  back  to  Waterproof 
Ridge  ranch.  And  one  of  them  went 
clean  through  grandfather's  heart  he 
He  always  said  he  would've  lived 
ir  the  wind  hadn't  been  so  cold  it  froze 
his  circulation  solid.  VICE-'VERSA. 

And  we  know  that  Mr.  Edwards's 
uncle  Si  would  not  willingly  deceive 
us. 

HOT  SPELLS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Si,  reflectively 
pushing  his  Adam's  apple  down  under 
his  collar,  "this  may  be  warm,  but 
taint  hot;  way  back  in  '67  we  had  a 
real  spell.  The  showers  didn't  do  no 
good—the  ram  was  so  hot  when  it 
struck  the  ground  it  killed  ail  the  grass- 
hoppers and  such.  The  sun  curled  up 
the  shingles  so  that  the  roofs  looked 
rough,  like  pinecones.  Don't  talk  to 
me  about  heat.  About  3  P.  M.  on  the 
last  day  of  the  spell  it  reached  134 
"?  the  shade.  All  the  thermometers 
blew  oft  their  tops.  The  cows  shed  all 
their  hair  and  looked  like  Mexican 
aogs.  The  tar  sidewalk  front  of  the 
library  melted.  Aunty  Hopkins  came 
along  and  stepped  in  it.  She  sunk  way 
up  to  her  last  boot  button.  They  pried 
out  with  a  fence  rail.  No,  sir,  don't 
you  call  this  hot.  i  ain't  took  ofif  my 
red  nannels  yet." 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

DULCE    ET    DECORUM    EST  PRO 
PATRIA  MORI 

As  the  World  Wags- 

d„rfnJ^h^'*'■^^°'■  gallantry  in  action 
durmg  the  world  war  have  been  post- 
humously awarded  by  the  war  depart- 
?,^ffJ?,  three  enlisted  men  of  the  316th 
?atch)  Division.-News  dis- 

He  calmly  braved  the  shells  o'erhead 
Nor  blanched  he  at  the  Boche  afar 
And  10  yeais  after  he  was  dead. 
They  voted  him  a  silver  star. 

^-  ^ 

LET  .lOY  BE  UNCONFINED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

the  controversy  that  has  arisen 

tlou  at  No  1  Joy  street,  let  the  Episco- 
njJ^V""^  sisht  of  what  it 

ft  .hnnw'''  P^'^e.fnd  goodwill,  and  that 

II  Should  exemplify  Christianity. 

fn  f  Jfi  ^if'^ock  to  the  citizens  of  Boston 
to  leei  that  in  disregard  of  widespread 


question  of  ] 
•von.iiu.uib  woih.  cu  L/iK  proposed  exten- 
.ilon  of  the  diocesan  house,  which  ac- 
cording to  published  plans  would  be  an 
aerial  eye-sore.  To  erect  such  a  build- 
ing would  be  extremely  detrimental 
from  many  well  known  vantage  points 
and  an  Injury  to  the  traditional  beauty 
ot  Beacon  Hill.  To  lower  the  roof  only 
five  feet  and  then  proceed  with  these 
plans  in  the  face  of  the  serious  pro- 
tests that  have  reached  members  ot  the 
diocesan  council  would  be  about  as  bad 
as  putting  up  a  "spite  fence,"  and  that 
is  quite  inconceivable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Episcopal 
church'could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sacri- 
lege, and  it  is  as  mijch  a  sacrilege  for 
a,  church  to  disregard  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  its  neighbors  as  it  would  be 
for  vandals  to  desecrate  a  church.  i 

"Let  your  hght  no  shine  before  men.  | 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works.  I 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

MRS.  HERBERT  A.  TUCKER. 

Boston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Where  are  we  at?  Messrs.  Hoover 
and  Moses  both  pronounced  "national  " 
with  the  first  "a"  long.  Gov.  Smith 
.said  "alcoholic  content"  (accent  on  the 
last  syllable).  The  latter  spoke  wiselier 
than  he  knew.  And  what  of  the  humble 
livers,  in  a  day  when  Ophelia  drowns 
herself  in  a  bathtub  of  champagne  and 
Hamlet  philosoohizes  at  50  miles  an 
hour?  Well,  anatomically,  humble 
livers.  Heaven  help  them!  And 
sociologically,  they  have  gone  with  all 
the  .Miow,-;  of  all  the  yesteryears.  Yet 
what  matter";  it  in  a  world  where  to- 
day's chiclien-a-la-king  is  tomorrow'i 
gaxbaEe2  PLEOPATBUS* 

John  Gilbert,  Joan  Crawiora 
In  Gangster  and  Gamin 
Roles  in  'Four  Walls' 


while  the  latter  is  on  a  business  trip 
to  Philadelphia.    This  is  the  first  time  ^ 
in  his  adventurous  life  that  he  has 
shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  work. 

Following  a  series  of  ludicrous,  often 
absurd  situations  involving  Laura's 
mother  and  sister,  on  a  surprise  visit 
to  Laura,  to  say  nothing  of  Laura's  war 
of  wits  with  a  vigilant  floorwalker,  ad- 
mirably played  by  Arthur  Hoyt.  the 
father  returns  suddenly,  is  arrested  in 
his  own  home  and  spends  a  night  in 
jail  When  his  son  explains  why  this 
and  that  has  happened.  Lacy.  Sr..  drags 
Jim  and  Laura  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  a  speedy  wedding.  Any  girl 
he  says,  who  can  make  his  son  work 
deserves  him.  And  "Home.  James 
fades  out  with  the  customary  lovers 
clinch.   .  W.  E.  G. 

SOIMtr.'S  DROOPING 

(Thomas  Kashe) 


All  good  things  vanish  less  than  in  a 
day. 

Peace,  plenty,  pleasure,  suddenly  decay. 
Go  not'  yet  away,  bright  "soul  of 

th3  Fad  year 
The  earth  is  hell  when  thou  leavs't 

to  appear. 

What,  shall  those  flowers  that  decked 

thy  garland  erst, 
Upon  thy  grave  be  wastefully  dispersed? 
O  trees,  consume  your  sap  in  sorrow's 

source 

Streams,  turn  to  tears  your  tributary 
course. 

Go  not  yet  hence,  bright  soul  of 
:  the  sad  year, 

,       The  earth  is  hell  when  thou  leavs't 
to  appear. 


LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 
"Four  Walls" 

A  scj'een  drama  based  on  the  play  of  that 
name  by  Dana  Euniet  and  Georg-e  Abbo'l: 
adaptation  by  Ali'  e  D.  G.  Miller:  Jire.c'L' i  by 
>"'Iiani  Nisrh  and  presented  by  Mciro-Goiu- 
■"■n-Mayer  with  the  lollowiiij  cast: 

Snfciny    Jiiuti  Gilbert 

*  *'ieda    Jt'.in  Crawfoid 

Mrs.  Horowitz    Vera  Gorcicn 

Bertha    Carnie'  Jlyei'? 

Sullivan    Robert  Em  iint  O  Tnnndr- 

Monk    Loiii-^  Natheaiix 

Roma    .lack  Byron 

For  once  John  Gilbert  plays  a  role 
which  is  neither  dashing  ncr  debonair. 
One  i.-.  so  used  to  seeing  his  dark  eyes 
flash  devastatingly  about  as  a  prince  of 
the  roya,l  blood  or  wealthy  man-about- 
town  that  it  seems  strange  to  watch 
him  as  Benny  the  gangster,  prisoner, 
and  reformed  man.  Mr.  Gilbert  does 
an  excellent)  piece  of  work  as  far  as 
acting  is  concerned,  but  we  thought  him 
a  bit  too  perfect  sartorially  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  East  side  whose  fingers 
played  with  firearms  both  unwisely  and 
too  well. 

Joan  Crawford  gives  a  lively  inter- 
pretation of  Frieda,  who  is  the  cause 
of  all  of  Benny's  troubles.  She  re- 
minded us  a  little  of  Miss  Taylor  as  the 
amazing  Lorelei  of  "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes."  There  were  several  scenes 
in  which  Frieda  and  Benny  mince  no 
words  in  exchanging  personal  observa- 
tions about  each  other,  and  in  these 
scenes  both  Miss  Crawford  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert carry  out  their  roles  effectively. 
The  part  in  which  Frieda  arouse^  her 
gangster  sweetheart's  jealousy  by  play- 
ing up  to  Monk,  his  deadly  rival,  and 
the  scene  immediately  following  are 
especially  w'ell  done. 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Home,  James" 

A  screen  farce  hy  Glaivs  Johnson,  directed 
b.v  William  Bcaudine  and  presented  by  Uni- 
versal-Jewel with  the  followins  cast: 

Laura  Elliot  Lanra  La  Plante 

James  Lacy.  Jr  Charles  Dclaney 

Mrs.  Elliot  Aileen  Manning- 
Miss  Elliot   Joan  Standing- 
James  Lacy.  Sr  George  Pearce 

Floorwalker  .\rthnr  HoyI 

Haskins  Sidney  Bracy 

!  Another  of  those  trifles  which  remain 
'  in  the  mind  no  longer  than  actual 
I  screen  survey.  With  a  theme  as  trite 
as  the  plot  of  an  Al  Woods  bedroom 
farce,  with  routine  treatment  in  direc- 
tion and  performance.  "Home  James"  is 
good  for  a  few  laughs,  perhaps  as  much 
at  a  comic  caption  as  at  any  situation 
in  the  piece.  It  gives  Miss  La  Plante 
opportimity  for  some  trick  balancing 
atop  a  stepladder  in  the  opening  scene 
and  for  some  pert  and  audacious  grim- 
aces in  the  rest  of  the  farce.  Some  of 
the  speech  given  her  by  the  titlist  would 
never  indicate  that  Laura  Elliot  ever 
came  from  a  country  town  by  the  out- 
rageous name  of  South  Burlap;  rather 
that  she  was  some  Main  street  fre- 
quenter, picking  up  the  latest  slang  from 
travelling  salesmen. 

Laura  leaves  home  for  New  York,  hop- 
ing to  make  a  name  as  an  artist,  a 
painter.  She  winds  up  as  a  clerk  iri 
the  picture  section  of  a  department  store 
owned  by  James  Lacy,  Sr.  In  a  pelting 
rain  she  encounters  Lacy,  Jr.,  who  poses: 
as  a  chauffeur  and  drives  her  home  in 
his  father's  car.  He  is  so  smitten  that 
he  decides  not  to  return  to  college  but 
to  lake  his  father's  place  in  the  store 


!  FROM  GLOOMY  GCS 

We  inquired  a  few  days  ago,  why 
those  bent  on  suicide,  whatever  the 
reason,  would  jump  from  high  build- 
ings. Mr.  Marcellus  Graves  in  reply 
wrote  of  self -slaughter  in  general.  Now 
we  have  received  a  letter  that  old 
Hegesias  might  have  used  for  an  argu- 
ment. 

This  Hegesias  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Cyrenaic  sect.  His  temper  w-as  too 
gloomy  to  find  enjoyment  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Aristippus,  his 
master,  and  he  was  so  disgusted  with 
life  that  he  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that 
death  as  the  cure  of  all  evil  is  the 
greatest  good.  Hence  he  was  called 
"Peisithanitos."  Another  of  his  writings 
described  powerfully  the  evils  of  life, 
so  that  many  persons  killed  themselves. 
Good  King  Ptolemy  prohibited  him 
from  discoursing  on  this  subject  in 
schools. 

There  is  a  curious  book  in  French 
with  voluminous  notes.  "The  Anti- 
Hegesias."  Mr.  Herkimer  Jolinson  bor- 
rowed our  copy  a  year  or  two  ago  and 
has  not  returned  it.  He  probably  never 
will  return  it.  Perhaps  in  his  colossal 
work  he  will  refer  to  the  letter  by  a 
Bostonian  which  we  now  publish. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Allow  me  to  take  up  the  cudgel  in 
defence  of  a  sadly  misunderstood  class 
of  humanity — suicides.  The  writer 
speaks  from  experience,  having  contem-j 
plated  the  act  but  a  short  while  ago. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  establish  the! 
right  of  all  of  us  to  do  with  our  lives! 
as  we  please,  inasmuch  that  we  are' 
brought  into  this  world  against  our  will 
and  are  left  to  flounder  through  it  as 
we  may.  Each  man's  destiny,  therefore, 
is  his  own,  is  it  not?  Very  well. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  this  destiny 
takes  the  form  of  an  illness  that  leaves  j 
a  man  incapacitated  for  a  long  period  | 
of  time  and  entirely  dependent  on 
others.  Pride,  spirit,  independence, 
self-respect  go  by  the  board.  The  in- 
dividual becomes  an  object  of  charity 
and  worst  of  all,  pity.  A  long  period 
of  the  same  mes5  looming  ahead. 
Twiddling  his  thumbs  while  iife  flows 
by — and  how  it  flows.  He  is  not  mor- 
bid, melancholic,  depressed,  bitter  or 
discouraged.  Reason  can  rise  above  all 
that.  Emotion  does  not  enter  into  it. 
He  can  tolerate  all  of  the  above — at  the 
expense  of  others. 

J  There's  the  rub — at  the  expense  of 
others.  Why  he'd  "rather  die  than  do 
that."  That's  an  idea — why  inflict  this 
thing  on  others?  So  he  begins  to  think 
of  "jumping  from  high  places"  or  "look- 
~  ing  into  the  end  of  a  pistol."  How  he 
loves  THAT  idea.  So  he  keeps  on  bor- 
rowing— pushing  on.  at  the  EXPENSE 
OF  OTHERS.  Some  can  tolerate  that 
sort  of  thing,  this  writer  can't.  Not 
when  it's  a  matter  of  years.  I  love  life. 
It's  damned  sweet,  regardless.  But  not 
at  the  EXPENSE  OF  OTHERS.  Who 
would? 

Still  should  X  cold-bloodedly  de- 
cide to  jump  from  oft  the  roof  of  the 
Statler  (I  shan't,  of  course)  some  would 
sny  me  a  coward,  others  insane,  de- 
pressed, melancholic,  morbid,  etc.  etc. 
Poppycock!  It's  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  I  want  to  do.  but  I  might,  or 
something  similar.  Unless  I  keep  bor- 
rowing. So  it  goes.  All  in  fun,  as  t'ney 
say.    What's  the  answer? 

To  me  it's  a  man's  pride  and  self- 


respect  a::;a.n.-i  m.^  lilr         ■  iii-'i> 
the  former  greater  than  the  latter,  wli^ 
is  there  to  call  him  cowardly,  or  in 
sane,  or  anything  but  possessing  a  cour 
age  which  is  greater  than  life?  The 
Japanese  seem  to  be  the  one  race  ca- 
pable of  understanding   this  delicate 
problem. 

In  any  event,  should  I  decide  to  "take  j 
off"  one  of  these  beautiful  autumnal  ;  ^ 
days  let  no  one  call  me  cowardly,  for  1 
know  of  what  I  speak.  No  doubt  many 
other  suicides  are  of  the  same  order. 
No  ore  can  feel  as  the  other  fellow 
feels.  We  are  all  built  differently.  What 
is  one  man's  meat,  and  so  on. 

If  nothing  else,  this  letter  may  indi- 
cate to  you  the  manner  in  which  a 
man  works  around  to  the  idea  of  sui- 
cide. Foolish?  No  doubt.  But  can 
vou  loan  me  eighty  dollars? 
I  ■  HARRY  CARRY. 

I  "When  you  have  been  well  filled  to- 
day, you  sit  dow-n  and  lament  about  the 
morrow,  how  you  shall  get  somethirg 
to  eat.  Wretch,  if  you  have  it,  you  will 
have  it:  if  you  have  it  not,  you  will 
depart  from  life.  The  door  is  open,  .  . 
We  think  about  ourselves,  as  if  we  were 
only  stomach,  and  intestines."— 'Eplc- 
tetus. 

TO    SECRETARY    KELLOGG:  AM- 
BASSADOR OF  PEACE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Who  gives  a  tree  to  gentle  soil. 
And  waters  it  with  love. 
Bequeathes  to  those  who  follow  him 
A  priceless  treasure  trove. 
Its  leafy  adolescence. 
Its  lovely  blossom  time, 
Stir  wintry  sterile  hearts  to  dream 
Of  some  fair,  kinder  clime, 

I 

Who  plants  humanity's  rare  seeds  I 
In  fertile  soil  or  bare  | 
Srws  that  which  needs  must  burgeon 
forth 

Sometime  in  flowers  fair.  I 
Far-spreading  roots  run  through  dark  j 
soil. 

Quick  with  the  Father's  life. 
Thrusting  firm  fingers  toward  the  Sun  j 
To  crowd  out  weeds  of  strife.  1 

FRANCES  BCWKER  PRATT. 
Weston. 

"MARATHONS  " 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  quite  odd  that  no  one  ha-; 
suggested  a  woman's  "talking"  mara- 
thon. How  easily  many  able  contestants 
could  be  secured!  A  month  would  not 
be  too  long  a  distance.  Some  talk  that 
much  every  week.  The  prize  might  be 
a  diamond-studded  muzzle,  donated  by 
the  men.  The  distance  could  be  made 
easy  by  assigned  topics,  such  as:  (1)  My 
operation.  i2)  Why  I  can't  love  my 
husband.  (3)  Our  new  auto.  (4)  My 
next-door  neighbor.  (5)  My  permanent 
wave.  (6)  How  I  lost  16  pounds.  (7) 
Why  my  fudge  is  best.  (8)  My  cold 
plunges.  (9)  Whom  I  saw  in  the  parked 
cars.  In  fact,  there  are  plenty  of  topics.  || 
What  more  wonderful  opening  could  be 
devised  for  the  Boston  Madison  Square 
Gardens?  What  greater  tribute  to 
women''  We  must  know  who  is  the  | 
••talk  champion."  We  may,  uncon- 
sciouslv,  thus  be  choosing  the  first 
woman  Prssident  of  this  republic! 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS 

A  selection  of  Mozart's  letters,  edited 
by  Hans  Mersmann,  translated  from  the 
German  by  M.  M,  Bozman,  is  published 
in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  There  is  a  preface  by  A 
Eaglefield  Hull,  also  a  translator's  note 
a  summary  of  events  in  Mozart's  life 
There  is  a  full  index  of  places  and 
proper  names.  The  book  contains  IC 
illustrations. 

Beethoven's  letters  are  of  compara- 
tively little  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  Many  of  them  relate  to  hi.s 
dealings  with  publishers;  his  complain 
about  carelessly  corrected  proofs;  ques 
tions  of  money  for  his  compositions 
The  more  entertaining  are  those  about 
his  household  affairs  and  the  quarrels 
with  his  friends.  There  is  little  oi 
nothing  about  literature,  art,  politics, 
society. 

Mendelssohn's  letters  are  of  a  very 
different  character.  They  are  entertain- 
ing, descriptive  of  scenes  and  persons; 
sometimes  written,  like  mucft  of  his 
music  in  a  "genteel"  vein;  at  times 
priggish  and  prudish  in  his  judgment  of 
men  and  life.   

The  great  letter  writers  among  jnusi- 
cians  are  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Bue  ow  Wagne 
Tchaikovsky.    They  were  nt^rosted  in 
all  that  pertains  to  man,  life  and  art. 
They  wrote  intimately;    Buelow  of  on 
amusinglv.  with  sarcastic  thrusts  at  th 
Philistines  in  his  P»>f^^^'°^- 
respondence  of  Wagner  docs  not  n.-pi. 
admiration  for  the  man;  ^^^j^J^^. 
Ti<i7t    whether  he  was  addre.ssm?  h 
P  ince-ss  or  a  humble  musician,  revea. 
his  «wld-wide  interests,  his  generou 


bill  a  Bell-lormeiUcr. 


i0rt  have  been  several  criiu  ui,  u 
[srtrl's  Letters.    Ludwig  Nolil,  as  an 
ir,  was  accused  of  suppressions  and 
njM.   Mr.  Ernest  Newman  recently 
;5  of  a  letter  of  a  "pornographic" 
tiTltten  by  Mozart  to  his  wife. 
Is  .not  Included  In  any  collection 
(nt  known  to  us.    It  would  be 
ffSBUng  to  read  this  letter  if  only  to 
Whether  Mr.  Newman  was  too 
'.■■ihocked.    Mozart  was  not  given 
len.   In  his  letters  to  his  father, 
.led  in  the  present  collection,  he 
^vJ'fi'eely  about  the  loose  behavior  of 
f  tain  colleagues  and  his  own  abhor- 
co  of  illicit  relations.    In  one  letter 
lijLwife  before  they  were  married, 
I^Baches  her  for  saying  to  her 
ei$4n  his  presence  that  she  had  let 
'  '  [  man  measure  the  calves  of  her 
„  a  game  of  forfeits.  '  No  woman 
cares  for  her  honor  can  do  such 
.    .    .    Even  though  thebar- 
88  herself  allowed  it  to  be  done  to 
,  that  is  quite  a  difterent  thing,  for 
is  a  woman  past  her  bloom  . 
,  In  any  case  is  very  promiscuous  with 
favors."    He  asked  Constance  w'hy 
'did  not  take  the  ribbon  and  do  her 
1,1    measuring,    "as  self-respecting 
Men  have  always  done  in  like  cir- 
jnistances  in  my  presence."   "I  would 
Iself  never  have  done  such  a  thing  to 
u  In  others'  presence    .     .     .  still 
k  then,  should  you  have  permitted  it 
|be  done  by  a  stranger — a  man  I  know 
fhlng  of." 

me  result  of  this  measurement  is  not 
ten,  even  in  a  footnote.  The  Na- 
tal Hosiery  and  Underwear  Exposi- 
ja  committee  recently  announced  that 
;  "ideal  American  leg"  is  Miss  Doro- 
y  Deerhorn's.  She  says  she  is  a  de- 
Indant  of  Pocahontas,  also  of  Sitting 
Hi  Her  calf  measures  13%.  inches. 

btto  Jahn  in  his  voluminous  life  of 
tort  pictured   him   as   an  almost 
[bay   character    and    eulogized  ■  his  ; 
jher,  mother  and  wife.   Recent  biog- 
|l»hers  have  hinted,  if  not  openly  said, 
A  the  father  was  inclined  to  be  nar-  ' 
■minded  and  tyrannical;  that  Con- 
ice  was  a  light-weight  and  that  Mo- 
at  Salzburg  was  possibly  as  much 
[blame  as  the  archbishop  in  the  mis- 
lerstanding  that  led  to  Mozarfs  dis- 
^aX.     If    the    archbishop  angrily 
jlfed  Mozart  knave,  scoundrel,  sloven- 
irogue  and  told  him  to  take  himself 
he  had  good  cause.    As  yet  we 
re  not  seen  any  proof  for  this  re- 
rsal     of     long-establtshed  opinion, 
iern  biographers  are  prone  to  pick 
in  supposedly  blameless  charac-  . 
There  has  been  talk  of  late  about 
•mystery"  in  Mozarfs  life;  inquiries 
the  cause  of  the  melancholy  of  his 
it  years.  There  was  enough  to  sadden 
h  his  poverty;  the  knowledge  that 
was  not  appreciated  in  Vienna  by  his 
pperor;  the  success  won  by  musicians 
,'hio  he  knew  were  his  inferiors,  men 
M  intrigued  against  him;  his  anxiety 
faiUng  health  over  the  future  of  his 
mily.     Biographei-s    have  censured 
I  Stance   for   he?   second  marriage, 
loart  would  probably  have  been  the 
ll^to  reproach  her  if  he  could  have 
reseen  it. 

iThe  letters  included  in  the  volume 
ifdre  us  show  the  amazing  youthful 
Irlt  of  Mozart,  his  playfulness,  his 
lief  in  his  own  genius  without  any 
ilgance  in  the  expression  of  this  be- 
;f;'  generosity  towards  others,  his  de- 
ition  to  his  family,  even  when  his 
ttier,  in  his  ambition  for  his  son,  sorely 
jged  him.    Although  his  letters  are 
:«ut  his  art  and/  fellow-artists,  with- 
it  reference  to  pictures,  books,  politics, 
ley  contain  his  own  views  about  the 
iduct  of  life.   His  judgments  of  men 
Id  women  were  keen:  w-itness  the  let- 
rs'about  his  acquaintance  with  Baron 
I  rimm    in    Paris;    his  descriptions 
:  the  sisters  Lang,  the  poet  Wieland, 
le  amusing  characterization  of   the  ■ 
I  ,mily  .  at  whose  house  he  lodged  in  ! 
fSl— the  daughter  who  threw  herself 
him:  "She  is  as  fat  as  a  farm-wench,  ( 
veats  in  a  way  to  make  one  sick,  and  j 
)es  so  scantily  clad  that  one  can  read 
;  plain  as  print:  'Pray  look  here!'" 
he  father,  who  begged  Mozart  not  to 
lention  that  they  had  drunk  beer  to- 
■thrr  lest  his  wife  should  scold  him. 
rii  and  women  of  Mozart's  time  in 
ustria  were  frank  and  free  in  conver- 
itlon  and  in  letters.  For  an  example  see 
iges  6  and  60  of  this  volume.  Mozart 
rote  to  his  father  In  1781:  "You  know 
I    usually    write    fasting;"  but 


^e'^.  pTayl^b'inlardl'd.Ti^iJng  punch 
or  lourneying.  The  tran.slatoi  says. 
■•Th^Wy-io-lvicky  spelling  grammar 
and  punctuation  which  contribute  some- 
tliing,  at  least,  to  the .  charming  im- 
mcssion  of  spontaneity,  informality  and 
Sntiniacy  which  Mozart's  letters  make 
upon  the  reader,  cannot,  of  couise,  in  xne 
main,  be  conveyed  in  a  translation.  He 
adds  that  he  has  avoided  '  smoothmg 
out"  as  much  as  possible. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

After  hearing  some  of  the  million-dol- 
lar "movie"  stars  speak  for,  the  Avst 

lime  in  the  Ulking  "'^"Zl.J  hv  U  c 
derstands  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
old  saw,  "Silence  is  golden,  ^^^bo. 

Elsie  Janis  said  recently  to  a  reporter 
in  London:  "One  has  to  be  more  sUbtle 
with  an  English  audience.  People  here 
do  not  laugh  hecause  John  Biown 
faughs  They  do  not  laugh  unless  they 
are  amused.  In  America  every  one 
lauglTS  if  Jolui  Brown  laughs. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
SHUBERT  THEATRE 
"Golden  Dawn" 

Herbert  Stothart :  P'^resei^^^^^ 
music  director,  Herbert  SlotUai  t.  i-resenieu 
bv  .\rtlnir  Hammeretein. 

The  cast  «-as  as  follows:  ^^^^^  Benetti 
Dag-a  ...    Tom  Rider 

P'dseon   Paula  A.vres, 

ii?%r:.:-- 

ltl,''e  Allien-   ^^^i^lS 

Blink  .Jones   ,  .  ^  1  5,^ 

^r  Alfred  Hammersley  Bn-l,^a_,d  Powell 

Vi\;' "  „., Nellie  Breen 

An  Old  Man  of  Africa.  ,  .  Thomas  Chadwick 

A  Witch  Dfiic"r   .lacnues  C?rt>er 

Mombassa  Mol!  Imogene  lilbeit 

This  is  a  melodrama  with  music,  now 
In  the  manner  of  grand  opera,  now  in 
cperetta  vein,  music  that  at  times  is 
appropriately  barbaric,  at  times  senti- 
mental or  tri\'ially  light.  "Dawn"  is 
first  of  all  conspicuous  for  the  better 
portions  of  the  music,  which  are  of  a 
far  higher  quality  than  in  the  general 
run  of  this  class  of  entertainment;  for 
the  sumptuous  stage  settings,  and  for 
the  effective  singing  of  the  chorus,  while 
some  of  the  principals,  notably  Mr. 
Chisholm,  a  man  of  imposing  figure 
and  a  sonorous  voice,  are  fully  ade- 
Quate.  ,.  ,  , 

The  story  is  of  an  Englishman,  who 
at  first  a  prisoner  in  German  Africa, 
falls  in  love  with  Dawn,  supposedly  a 
haifbreed  African  maiden,  who  is  made 
against  her  will  the  bride  of  a  god. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Paul  Morand.  whose 
stories  entitled  "Black  Magic,"  shows 
his  peculiar  interest  in  the  traditions, 
beliefs  and  conduct  of  the  negro,  half- 
civilized,  or  returning  to  the  jungle,  did 
not  write  the  libretto;  but  he  wouldXave 
Insisted  that  the  wild  dance  in  honor 
of  the  god  be  given  to  negroes  exclu- 


AVILDl'K  THLAT; 

"Take  the  Air" 


ads 


le,ilunns 


.\    IlllliilcUl    l.lllll«'ll.V    II,  .•■ 

Wui   Mahoiic.N.     liooU  and  [y"<-»  °y 
Hu.  U  and  Am.e  tuldwcll.     Aiusic  1'^  U^^* 
Slauipcr.     Mared   by  Alexander  Leilwitch. 
^irsl  i)crforii.anct'  in  Boston.    Joseph  Saui- 

liM"'"'--^''''-    Thecal:   ^,  ^^^^^ 

"M   ite"   Hazard  Newberry 

Glora   .  ...<....  LorcUa  Jelferson 

Mar"ucrite'  •.•.•.■..•;.■.•/..'  w  .'fKl' J>ne!5 

;;Ham.y,,HoUum--  ........  •  •  Wdl^Mahnney 

Scr^l    Mooriir'  '  "  .   Chick  York 

Broncho  1"/  . . V. .  •  Kitty  O'Connor 

LI    Da  e    Howard  Purnell 

rVot   Hallid'ay    William  Lanfe-an 

"Red'-  the  M^le  Skinner.  .  .Wni.  F.  Donahue 

The  Mule  ■  

Lilli.in  ("Baby")  Bond  "Geneva  Mitchel 

T„s.,  .  .  Korrest  Yarnell 
so  rita  Caraiela  Cortez.  .  .  .Colette  DVArvilIe 
Wiiv-  .  .  .  .  Leoruird  Mooney 
Si  Sini' -■  ■  ■  "  .....  Dorothy  Waller 
NaV-asakl    L™"'"'''  Mooney 

There  are  at  least  two  inevitable  re- 
One  is 


actions  on  witnessing  this  show 
that  you  have  sat  through  a  most  en- 
joyable evening  and  the  other  is  that 
Mr  Buck  and  Mi.ss  Caldwell,  the  makers 
of  the  .so-called  book,  have  made  very 
little  if  any,  book  at  all.  And  so  one 
might  dismiss  the  remissness  of  the  col- 
laborators with  the  nifty  of  Mr.  Moran— 
or  was  it  Mr.  Mack?— '"Why  worry 
abou,  that!" 

A'-'ain  the  reviewer  might  go  a  bit 
afield  and  indulge  the  query:  ."How 
many  'iron'  suits,  likewise  derbies,  in 
the  mode,  does  Will  Mahoney  demolish 
in  the  course  of,  say,  a  month?" 

The  performance  was  zestful,  sprightly 
often  uproariously  funny  from  the  antics 
of  the  chief  comedians.  And  Mr.  Buck 
has  spared  nothing  in  the  mounting  of 
his  production.  Of  his  principal  scenes, 
there  was  the  silver  and  purple  and  the 
broad  reaches  of  the  hangar,  and  the 
estate  of  the  Bonds  on  Long  Island. 

For  music,  Mr.  Stamper  is  only  fortu-  ; 
late  in  the  mechanical  way.  There  is 
little  or  no  evidence  of  inventipn.  Yet 
Vhe  negro  spiritual,  sung  in  subway 
tones  by  Miss  Kitty  'O'Connor,  stopped 
the  show,  and  for  the  moment  threat- 
ened to  take  on  haunting  proportions. 

Mr.  Buck's  girls  dance  joyfully,  lightly 
and  with  rhythmic  excellence,  but  as 
singers  they  are  negligible.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  male  chorus  was  a  little  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Mahoney's  contribution  to  this 
show  is  decidedly  top-heavy.  His  versa- 
tility, together  with  the  length  and 
ardors  of  his  performance,  can  scarcely 
be  treated  to  the  length  that  they  de- 
serve. His  eccentric  dancing  is  pro- 
nounced in  its  individuahty,  his  comedy 
is  always  eloquent  and  convincing. 

York  and  King  offered  their  rugged 
style  of  comedy  and  afforded  pleasure, 
land  one  of  the  decided  hits  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  dancing  of  AdeUne 
Seamon.  who  might  teach  many  of  her 
'colleagues  of  the  stage  the  art  of 
pirouetting.  Notable,  too,  was  her  dance 
VvJith  the  aviation  motif,  and  its  at- 
tendant illusion  of  cleaving  the  air.  And 
then,  again,  the  sepulchral  tones  of  the 
otherwise  feminine  Kitty  O'Connor. 
Now  if  you  asked  our  opinion  we  would 
say.  without  any  attempt  at  being 
facetious:  "Take  the  Air."     T.  A.  R. 

TREMONT  THEATRE 
"Just  a  Minute" 

Musical    I'lay   in    t"n   acts:   book   by  H. 
■ii  f..ov,,i«H  r.  Gieeiip.  lyrics  by  Waller  O'Keefe.  music 

sively,  dancing  with  the  irenziea  Harrv  Archer;  presemed  for  the  fir-st 
bestiality    of    Josephine    Baker.     'what,  !  time   m   Boston   by   Phil.  Morn.?   and   H.  c. 

pray,  were  the  white  women  doing  in  Gree,,e   .vi^^,  the  folio wm.  cast: 

this  dance  upon  the  stage  last  mght?!  ^{^f,,,'-^"^"''"  ;   juyce  White 

It  is  easily  guessed  early  in  the  play  carison   Harry  Hoibrook 

that  Daw'n  was  of  white  parentage  and|  Patr.«a^Caiiahan  . 

that  there  would  be  a  happy  endmg.        jj^ss  Reynolds  Helen  Loekhart 

The    Dlav    proper    is    straight    melO- ,  Louis  Schultz   .Sam  Sidman 

iiie    yiay    yi.'jy  rnthpr    sombre  1  Joe  Winston  Arthur  Have 

drama,    at    first    of    a    ratnei    SOmDreipj^_^^j.^  Winston   Morton  Havel 

character     To  enliven  it,  male  come-  i  jerry  Conkiin   Walter  Craig: 

dians  with  the  inevitable  dancing  i^'^YSi^;;, :y^^,^^ 

female    companions    are    intioauceo.  jj^^y  Bolton   Brenda  Bond 

Their  dances,  while  not  extraordinarily  i  ..j^^j.  ^  Minute,"  is  just  one  surprise 
graceful  or  athletically  grotesque,  are  ^^^^j.  another.  There  is  a  ghost  of  a 
an  agreeable  rehef,  but  the  dialogue,  ipj^^^^  course,  but  that's  not  even  a 
with  the  quips  and  wheezes,  might  be  secondary  matter.  It  is  the  element 
cut  out  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  novelty,  genuine  novelty,  of  one  fea- 
performance.  It  is  not  the  fault  of|{m,g  specialty  following  another  so 
the  zealous  comedians  that  their  g^jj^g^iy  ^s  to  pick  up  the  applause 
natural  humor  is  not  encouraged  and  ggy^^i^g  through  the  theatre  for  some- 
stimulated  by  the  laboring  librettists,  thing  just  finished.  The  program  calls 
The  production  is  costly  and  impos-  it  a.  musical  play;  it  is  more  like  a 
ing  in  general  scope  and  ingenious  ds-  musical  potpourri,  a  little  of  this,  a  lit- 
tail  By  the  way,  the  face  of  the  god  tie  of  that,  and  every  bit  of  it  good, 
borne  in  the  first  procession  resembles  First  Count  Bcrni  Vici  and  his  20 
a  caricature  of  the  late  President  Eliot. '  symphonic  girls,  gowned  in  delicate 
The  Germans  were  on  singularly  pink  and  white,  file  fyom  the  stage  to 
friendly    terms    with    their  English^ —  ^_  _ 

prisoners,  and  when  their  situations  were/  ^■^^  orchestra  pit,  and  pick  up  trie 
.  i..    _i»„o„„t  r,r.t/>  thati  (jYgjture  The  Uving  room  of  Mrs.  Cal- 
lahan's theatrical  boarding  house  is 
shown  as  the  curtain  rises,  and  here 
the  story  of  the  two  bankrupt  song 
writers  starts.  Arthur  and  Morton  Ha- 
vel, brothers,  have  these  two  roles  of 
Joe  and  Charlie  Winston,  arid  they 
play  them  in  fine  comic  vein  through- 
out the  performance.  They  don  false 
whiskers  and  gain  acquaintance  of  two 
neighboring  girls,  supposed  to  have 
tiionev  The  boys  can't  even  buy  a  cup 
r  coffee  The'y  fall  in  with  a  figW 
promoter  and  agree  that  one  of  them 
shall  fill  in  for  a  lightweight  pugihst 
suddenly  taken  ill.  The  boxing  lesson 
which  one  Havel  gives  the  other  before 
the  fight  is  one  of  the  many  funny  bits 


$3000  promised  him  is  held  up.  The  i 
boys  are  still  broke.  i 
Finally,  Carlson,  a  producer,  puts  two 
of  their  songs  Into  his  new  revue.  The 
piece  scores  a  hit,  and  the  boys  are 
made.  The  last  scene  reverts  to  Mrs. 
Callahan's  boarding  house,  everyone  is 
happy,  and  sevc-al  weddings  are  In  the 
air.  One  concerns  Patricia  Callahan, 
1  the  landlady's  niece,  who  sings  and 
,  dances  in  Carlson's  show,  and  Is  in  love 
' '  v;ith  Jerry  Conkiin,  a  song  plugger.  She 
had  been  having  a  hard  time,  because 
her  aunt  had  ordered  Jerry  to  keep 
away  and  because  CarUson  had  been 
forcing  hi.s  attentions  on  her.  Anyway, 
icverything  came  out  right.  The  boys 
igot  their  fight  money,  their  royaltie.s, 
their  girls,  and  Mrs.  Callahan  gave 
away  one  of  the  brides. 

"Just  a  Minute"  has  at  least  one  tune 
which  will  become  popular.  It  Is  called 
"Anything  Your  Heart  Desires."  Jerry 
and  Patricia  sing  it,  the  16  Market 
Girls  dance  it.  the  pretty  Berni  Vici 
girls  in  the  orchestra  pit  play  solo  and 
ensemble  variations  on  it  at  Intermis- 
sion. It  runs  through  the  two  acts,  yet 
one  does  not  tire  of  it.  The  rest  of  the 
score  is  good,  but  less  notable.  There 
are  other  dances,  with  the  same  Mar- 
ket Girls  now  in  black  and  white,  in 
jet  black  with  feathered  headpieces,  in 
red,  white  and  blue;  with  immense 
parti-colored  plumes  on  their  head  and 
dangling  down  from  hips;  or  in  a  nov- 
elty wherein  dummy  partners  seemingly 
bring  them  on,  legs  crossed,  on  trays, 
until  you  discover  the  deception  and  ap- 
plaud the  clever  dancers. 

Miss  Patterson  and  Miss  White  sang 
and  danced  gracefully  through  their 
various  numbers.  Mr.  Sidman  recalled 
old-time  vaudeville  memories  with  his 
German  dialect.  The  others  for  the 
most  part  were  adequate.  The  two 
Havel  boys  carry  the  comedy,  the  danc- 
ing girls  and  the  orchestra  the  rest  of 
the  show.  And  here  is  something  of 
which  to  make  careful  note.  It  is  a 
clean  show,  from  curtain  to  curtain.  Not 
one  word  of  profanity,  not  one  coarse 
jest,  not  one  dubious  line.  For  that 
alone  "Just  a  Minute"  should  rank  high 
among  the  new  season's  musical  comedy 
successes.  W.  E.  G. 


THIS  WEEK'S  .STAfiE  OFFERINGS 

COt^ONIAL — "Cross    My    Heart,"  musical 

comedy. 

COPLEY — "The  Bellamy  Trial."  mystery 
drama.  | 

HOLLIS  STREET— "Whisperiner  Fricndi." 
farce-comedy. 

MAJESTIC — "The  Great  Keeker."  larce- 
comedy. 

PLYMOUTH —  Excess  Bagg-agre.'"  comedy 
dr.:uMa. 

SHUBERT — "Golden  Dawn."  operetta. 
TREMOKT— '  Just    a    Minute."  musical 
ulay. 

WILBUR — "Take  the  Air."  musical  com- 
edy. 

G.^YETY — "Knddliny   Knties."  burlesque. 
HOWARD — "Flapner  Follies."  burlesque. 
WALDRON  S  CASINO— "Jolly  Grass  Wid- 
ows." burlesque. 
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reversed  it  was  pleasant  to  note  tha 
these  relations  remained  unchanged, 
There  were  good  solo  voices.  Mr.  Chis- 
holm sang  with  compelling  spirit,  but 
he  will  tear  his  voice  to  tatters  if  he 
does  not  have  more  artistic  restraint. 
Mr  Gregory  was  vocally  a  manly  and 
discreet  lover.  Miss  Ayres,  acting  with 
dramatic  force,  has  a  rich  voice  with 
the  dark  quality  befitting  the  characn 
ter  she  portrays.  The  singers  In  mmop 
parts  were  more  competent  than  vs, 
usually  the  case.  Miss  Emene  as  thd 
heroine  at  once  won  the  favor  of  th^ 
large  audience  by  the  simpUcily  of  her^ 
portrayal.  Her  voice  was  pleasing  e:i-\ 
cept  in  the  extreme  upper  notes  when 

it  was  at  "ni^^s jrorced  a^^^^^^^^         ^us^  i  Tthe  show."' W^enThe"fight  Tomes  off, 

^^^''''^he'uffmance  was%rotr^  a  lively   preliminary  Mor- 

tily.    T.iie  Periorm<iuve  wo    V     .    ,  Havel  swinging  wide  and  wild,  de- 

unduly.    There  was  too  much  *eebiyi|  ton  wave  s^^  g^s^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

comic  business. 


FED  UP. 

"I  want  to  be  plain  Mr.  Tunney," 

Mr.  Tunney 

Has  made  a  pile  of  money 
By  wiping  floors  with  gentlemen 
Who  knew  exactly  when 
They  had  had  enough 
Of  the  rough  stuff. 
The  result 

Was  the  immediate  creation 
Tunney  Admiration  Cult, 

Which  regards  Gene  (and  his  "wad") 

As  a  species  of  demi-god — 

So  much  .so  that  Mr.  Tunney  is  bored 
to  tears; 

He  is  fed  up  with  cheers; 

Adulation  leaves  him  cold; 

He  hates  the  sight  of  gold 

Teeth  displayed  in  an  ingratiating 
smile     .   .  . 

For  a  while 

He 

Wants  to  be  what  he  used  to  be 
When  he  was  a  boxing  "bunny." 
"Plain  Mr.  Tunney!" 
E.  L.  R.  In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

We  read  that  the  "October  First  As- 
.sociation  for  the  Sole  Purpose  of  Pro- 
moting Longer  Wear  from  Straw  Hats," 
which,  we  understand,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  a  professional  humorist  in 
New  York  is  now  firmly  established, 
enlarging  its  membership  day  by  day, 
encouraged  by  the  serious  but  indepen- 
dent. 

"Firmly  establi.shed?"  We  doubt  it, 
for  as  the  sweet  singer  of  hymns  puts 
it;  "Weak  and  irresolute  is  man."  Mr. 
Ferguson  may  say  to  him.self,  and  boast- 
ingly  to  others;  "I'll  not  be  a  slave  to  a 
foolish  custom.  I'll  wear  my  straw  hat 
until  Oct  1,  later  If  the  days  are  rea- 
.sonably  warm;"  but  there  is  no  Spar- 
tacus  in  Boston  to  lead  a  revolt  against 
the  .standardized  and  their  masters,  the 
hatters.  Many  of  us  as  children  were 
forced  by  our  fond  but  mistaken  parents 
to  put  on  heavy  underwear  on  Nov.  1— 
I  shirt  and  drawers  of  thick  red  flannel;  i 
jand  to  change  for  lighter  wear  on  May 
,1;  fixed  dates,  irrespective  of  climatic 
conditions,  heat  or  cold.    There  were  ] 
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then  no  decrees  concerning  hats  for 
men.  Who  was  the  first,  the  self-ap- 
pointed ruler  of  fashions,  waiting  in 
September  till  the  morning  of  the  15th 
to  say  to  the  straw  hat,  "Thou  Shalt 
not  pass?"  We  honor  the  man  just 
and  tenacious  of  purpose,  who,  wearing 
his  straw,  fresh  or  battered,  tilted  de- 
fiantly, wallcs  on  Tremont  street  on 
Sept.  16,  heedless  of  contemptuous 
glances  cast  by  men  secretly  envying 
him;  deaf  to  the  ribald  jesting  of  rude 
boys.  Alas,  too  many  of  us  are  like 
the  Conies,  a  feeble  folk,  cringing  be- 
lore  tailors,  hatters  and  haberdashers. 
"The  correct  thing."  "Our  best  people 
are  wearing  it." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bretherton,  who  in  his 
"Midas,"  shows  that  he  does  like 
Americans,  censures  us  justly  for  being 
.".tandardized.  Standardization  means 
monotony  and  is  the  negation  of  in- 
dividualism. "The  Englishman  who 
can  still  compare  the  output  of  nis 
hatter  and  his  tailor  with  those  of  hi.s 
neighbor  is  leading  a  fuller  life,  ceteris 
paribus,  than  the  American  who  simply 
buys  the  standard  hat  from  a  hat  shop 
and  the  standard  suit  of  clothes  from 
the  gent's  furnishing  department,"  ^ind 
throws  aside  his  straw  on  September, 
the  15th. 

AS   SHE  IS  SPELLED 

I  From  the  Pioneer  of  Relormetl  Spellinr) 

One  day  a  fellow  went  to  bed 
With  such  an  aching  in  his  lied 
That  to  himself  he  softly  sed 
"I  wish  to  God  that  I  was  ded!" 
He  got  in  bed  and  fell  asleep — 
The  wine  he'd  had  was  very  cheep — 
Then  in  his  troubled  sleep  he  dreamed 
That  things  weren't  really  what  tney 
seamed. 

He  thought  he  saw  a  lovely  yacht 
That  he  himself  had  newly  gacht, 
He  looked  again  and  in  its  place 
He  saw  a  leather  writing  cace 
From  which  he  snatched  a  pen  to  write 
A  letter  in  the  ded  of  nite. 

The  wind  was  rough. 
And  cold  and  blough, 
She  kept  her  hands  within  her  mough. 
It  chilled  her  through. 
Her  nose  grow  grew  blough, 
And  still  the  squall  the  faster  flougli. 
And  yet  although 
There  was  nough  snough. 
The  weather  was  a  cruel  fougii, 
It  made  her  cough — 
Pray  do  not  scough— 
She  coughed  until  her  hat  blough  ough. 

TO  GRACE  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Wc  weren't  there,  of  course,  but  we 
remember  reading  somewhere  :nat 
Thomas  Jefferson  entertained  foreign 
ambassadors  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and 
SOX  feet;  Dolly  Madison,  who  was  a 
boarding  house  keeper's  daughter,  liked 
her  snuff  and  didn't  care  who  knew  it: 
the  author  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  used 
toothpicks  publicly;  Andrew  Jaclv^un 
was  so  fond  of  the  smellier  sorts  of 
cheese  that  strong  ladies  fainted;  Mar- 
tin 'Van  Buren  liked  to  and  did  drink 
his  coffee  out  of  the  presidential  sancer; 
Zachary  Taylor  and  James  Buchanan 
thought  nothing  of  the  outward  and 
audible  signs  of  inward  indigestion; 
Millard  Fillmore  went  to  sleep  at  state 
functions  and  snored;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln opened  the  door  to  guests  at  the 
White  House  in  his  sox  feet;  Chester 
Garfield  carried  an  ivory  ear  picK  in 
his  weskit  pocket;  Theodore  Roo-evelt 
turned  his  back  on  guests  he  didn't 
like;  Warren  G.  Harding — (but,  oh.  my 
dear,  have  you  read  "The  President's 
Daughter?)  ";  and  Calvin  Coo.idge  has 
been  known  to  stuff  his  pockets  lull  ol 
oranges  and  bananas  on  leaving  a  ban- 
quet. Anyway,  what  we  started  to  say 
when  we  got  all  mixed  up  with  our 
reading  was  that  the  whispering  cam- 
paign now  proposes  to  defeat  the  Happy  I 
Warrior  by  claiming  that  he  lacks  the  i 
"social  attributes  necessary  to  grace 
the -White  House."  Is  it  a  knock  or  a 
boost?  •  R.  H.  L. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Say.  I  drove  down  McGooley's  alley 
last  Sunday  afternoon  in  my  new  "In- 
stalment Eight"  and  took  one  of  these 
straw  votes  you  been  hearing  about.  I 
counted  a  flock  of  Hoover  plates  and  s 
good  bunch  of  Smith's,  but  I  saw  a 
overwhelming  majority  of  cars  without 
any  sign  on  them  at  all,  which  con- 
vinces me  that  there  must  be  a  dark 
horse  that  nobody's  talking  about. 

VICE-'VERSA. 

THAT  KNIFE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  the  Barlow  knife.  Mark  Twain 
evidently  knew  what  it  was,  for  he  re- 
ferred to  it— I  think— in  the  "Adven- 
tures of  Tom  Sawver.  " 

FRANK  H.  BRIGGS. 

SOCIETY  NOTES  IN  KANSAS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Pocahontas,  in  front  of  the  Owl  Cigav 


Store,  has  been  given  a  iresh  coat  oi 
paint  and  is  now  Salome. 

Willie  Bell,  who  holds  the  local  speed 
record  for  the  new  Model  A,  is  expected 
to  be  out  of  the  hospital  In  a  fcv, 
more  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Holme 
arc  parents  of  a  nine-pound  boy,  born 
Tuesday.  He  has  been  named  Alfred  S 
The  committee  in  charge  has  decider 
that  admission  to  the  Free  fair  ne;.: 
week  shall  be  50  cents. 

"Gene  Tunney "  will  be  the  subjec' 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  pi 
the  Avon  Shakespeare  Studv  Club. 

"  J.  P.  H. 

— . — 

Reviewing  "Her  Cardboard  Lover.  "  i'lV 
London  Times  alluded  to  "thos^  asction: 
of  the  audience  ^vhose  enthusiasm  ha- 
become  an  uncomfortable  rule  at  thess 
I  festivals  of  lingerie."  I 

Elith  Reumert's  "Hans  Andersen,  the 
Ivlan,"  translateti  by  Jessie  Brotohn^i 
from  the  Danish,  is  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &;  Co.  The  large  octavo  volume 
of  193  pages  contains  26  illustrations 
and  an  annotated  index  of  proper 
names.  It  is  not  an  orderly  biography; 
it  is  a  refutation  of  charges  brought 
against  Andersen  during  his  life  and 
even  after  his  death;  an  explanation  of 
certain  characteristics  and  weaknesses; 
a  description  of  his  sufferings,  real  and 
imaginary.  A  strange  man.  Andersen, 
lovable  in  many  ways,  sensitive  on  ac- 
count of  his  poverty-stricken  years  and 
humble  beginning;  on  account  of  his 
homely  face  and  awkward,  ungainly 
appearance,  longing  for  a  worthy 
woman's  love  and  thinking  that  it  was 
denied  him;  irritable,  not  an  easy  man 
in  liis  relations  with  the  world  and 
even  with  his  friends;  upset  wlien  a 
chambermaid  did  not  make  the  bed  toi 
suit  him,  or  when  a  waiter  did  not  an-  ( 
swer  the  bell;  constantly  anxious  about 
his  health.  He  was  not  mean  in  money  , 
matters  as  some  have  said;  he  was  i 
thrifty,  for  he  had  been  so  poor  tliat  i 
a  dish  of  hot  potatoes  was  a  luxury,  but 
in  later  years  his  purse  was  open  to 
the  unfortunate  and  he  was  often  (he 
victim  of  imposters;  at  home  he  had  a  1 
staff  of  beggars  put  on  fixed  rations. 
Publishers  abused  his  lack  of  business 
shrewdness.  He  had  a  child's  pleasure 
in  presents  and  lionors,  and  he  had  a 
child's  vanity.  By  nature  the  friend  of 
children,  he  protested  against  any  chil- 
di'en  being  included  on  the  projected 
monument  that  now  stands  in  the 
King's  Garden  in  Copenhagen,  and 
gave  this  reason:  The  sculptors  had  not 
'known  him,  had  not  seen  him  read: 
i  "I  could  not  bear  any  one  behind  me, 
nor  had  I  children  on  my  back,  on  my 
lap.  or  between  my  legs  when  I  read." 
His  fairy  tales  were  as  much  for  older 
people  as  for  children,  who  could  not 
grasp  the  whole  meaning  of  the  stories 
until  they  were  grown  up.  "The  naive 
was  only  a  part  of  my  fairy  tales; 
humor  was  the  real  salt  in  them."  In 
other  words.  Andersen  did  not  wish  to 
be  remembered  only  as  a  writer  of 
fairy  stores;  he  was  the  author  of  novels 
which  had  won  reputation  abroad, 
i  plays,  poems,  songs.  He  could  not  deny, 
however,  that  these  children's  tales  had 
I  given  him  his  world-wide  fame;  that 
!  children  were  his  most  faithful  readers. 
Nor  could  he  foresee  that  when  com- 
I  posers  of  the  20th  century  would  look 
I  over  his  works  for  ballet  or  operatic 
subjects  they  would  choose  one  of  his 
fairy  tales. 

Trifles  upset  him.  If  he  poured  wine 
from  a  broken  bottle  he  was  sure  that 
glass  had  made  its  way  to  his  stomach. 
"I  drove  to  Lundeborr.  the  horses  spr.t 
and  it  flew  in  my  face;  I  thought  of 
Bjaelke,  who  died  from  glanders."  His 
nervous  system  was  ruined.  He  suf- 
fered from  what  is  called  "fear  of 
places."  He  feared  trichinosis  so  that 
even  the  thought  of  pork  sickened  him. 
His  diarv  contains  frequent  entries 
showing  his  fear  of  the  Danish  .sweet 
soup,  as;  "Dined  at  Mme.  Oersted's;  had 
again  sweet  soup,  which  always  makes 
me  nervous.  The  best  cure  for  it  is 
to  eat  a  lot  of  sandwiches."  When  his 
artificial  teeth  broke  at  a  dinner  in 
1867  he  wrote;  "Youth  in  mind — thmi 
art  but  wind— now  dare  I  neither  go 
out  nor  in!"  A  cholera  epidemic  natur- 
I  ally  terrified  him.  His  last  years  were 
years  of  morbid  depression.  He  recalled 
a  long  line  of  humiliations  from  his 
14th  year  when  the  dean  of  a  parish 
'  church  wondered  why  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker  and  washerwoman  wished  to 
be  prepared  for  confirmation.  He  re- 
membered begging  from  door  to  door 
in  Copenhagen  in  order  not  to  starve; 
the  humiliations  at  the  theatre  where 
he  was  ridiculed  and  tormented;  the 
unfair  and  cruel  reviews,  sneering  at 
his  style,  mistakes  in  spelling,  quae;- 
punctuation;  ignoring  "the  poet-heart 
which  was  to  be  found  behind  all  his 
shortcomings." 
He   was   reoroaehed    for  his  thirst 


afte--.  appreciation,  his  ..craving  I'-i 
acknowledgment,  his  readinrs  cf  his 
own  writings  "with  which  ne  troubled 
his  friends."  ' 


Lonely,  he  longed  for  a  home.  By 
I  nature  his  mind  was  pure.  He  once 
lodged  accidentally  in  Copenhagen 
"with  a  'madam'  in  a  street  of  more 
than  doubtful  reputation,  together  with 
■a  friendly  young  lady'  who  frequently 
received  visits  from  an  old  gentleman 
who  always  appeared  with  his  hat  over 
his  eyes  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
he  was  the  father  of  'the  friendly  young 
lady.'  Later  on  in  hfe.  Andersen,  to 
his  surprise,  met  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  salons  of  the  aristocracy." 

There  was  good  natured  Mme. 
Meisling.  "What  he  confided  to  Bloch 
about  the  attempts  she.  it  would  appear 
in  conjunction  with  the  maid-servant, 
made  on  her  young  lodger,  cannot  be 
put  in  print.  Andersen  in  his  complete 
innocence,  did  not  understand  her,  and 
was  almost  ready  to  die  of  shame."  The 
wife  of  Rector  Meisling,  she  told  An- 
dersen later  that  her  marriage  was  un- 
happy; she  was  now  free  and  wished 
he  would  call.  He  declined  the  invita- 
tion. 

When  he  was  26  he  fell  wildly  in  love 
with  Riborg  Voight  and  never  forgot 
her.  Louise  Collin  also  disappointed  him 
by  marrying  another.  He  had  been 
twice  rejected  by  the  time  he  was  28 
years  old.  He  .=ighed  for  other  women, 
Sophie  Oersted,  the  Countess  Mathilda 
Barck.  Jonna  Drewsen.  The  great  love 
of  his  life  was  for  Jenny  Lind.  He  made 
this  note  in  his  diary:  Sept.  10.  1843: 
'  In  the  evening  with  Jenny  Lind  at 
Balletmaster  Bournonville's.  Her  health 
and  mine  were  drunk.  In  love." 

"His  annotations  in  his  diary  from 
the  10th  to  the  20th  September.  1843 
,  on  which  date   she  left  Copenhagen, 
are  one  single  love-sick  sigh,  and  show 
i  how   he   is   divided   between  jubilant 
I  hope,  devastating  doubt,  and  gnawing 
j  jealousy."     Jenny   was  truly  fond  of 
him.  and  probably  luiderstood  his  pe- 
I  culiar  personality  better  than  any  of 
the  women  he  had  met— but  she  did 
not  love  him.    Two  years  later  in  Co- 
penhagen she  wss  an  intimate  friend, 
nothing  more.     At  Berlin.  Weimar  it 
was  the  same  story.    They  met  in  later 
years.    In  1871  Andersen  wrote  in  his 
diarv:     "Received  today  a  letter  from 
Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt— for  2(1  years 
I  have  not  heard  from  her."    He  was 
attracted,  but  less  devotedly,  to  other 
women,  and  had  an  infatuation  for  Lu- 
etic   Grahn,    the    ballet    dancer  who 
;  shone  in  London  and  Paris.    At  first 
her  unchaste  talk  offended  him,  but  he 
called  on   her  the  next  day.  "Never 
marry,"  she  said  to  him,  "for  that  is 
all  wrong."     "She  wss   witty."  wrote 
Andersen.    "She  told  me  who  kept,  the 
different  danseuses.  said  that  Taglioni 
had  at  once  asked  her  whether  she  had 
had  any  children.  'That  does  not  matter,' 
Taglioni  had  said."    He  was  again  Lu- 
cile's  guest:  she  asked  whether  Mile. 
Nielsen  was  faithful  to  the  Prince.  "It 
was  a  loose  conversation,"  wrote  Ander- 
sen, who  enjoyed  "the  contrast  between 
i  his   innocent  nature    .    .    .    and  the 
1  careless  frivolity  which  the  seductive 
j  form  of  the  elegant  danseuse  revealed 
I  to  him." 


The  author  concludes  the  story  of 
Andersen's  love  affairs  by  saying  that 
selfishness  did  not  prevent  him  from 
marrying:  'That  he  remained  an  old 
bachelor  was  simply  because  the  wom- 
en he  really  loved  did  not  love  him." 

There  were  women  who  pursued  him 
when  he  was  famous,  but  he  remained 
ascetic;  yet  when  he  saw  the  ballet  in 
"Robert  le  Diable"  at  Paris  he  wrote 
of  the  200  or  300  resurrected  nuns 
standing  "naked  in  transparent  tulle — 
sn  beautiful!  They  perform 'the  most 
sensuous  dances  tn  enchanting  music; 
one  could  almost  go  mad!" 


there  his  greatest  characterization  in  a  : 
brilliant  career;  Lewis  Stone  acted  with 
nawless  fines,se,  ever  bv  his  side;  and 
through  it  all  Ernst  Lubltsch's  direct - 
mg^abiUty  produced  results  amazing  and 
at  times  stupendous. 

As  the  mad  'czar  Jannings  is  nr)t 
Jannings,  an  exceptionally  capable 
character  actor— he  is  Paul  I,  and  none 
less.  What  hours  he  must  have  devoted 
to  preparation!  His  facial  play,  his 
gestures,  his  abrupt  transitions  from 
one  mood  to  another,  are  astoundin". 
He  fawns  on  Pahlen,  "his  only  friend"; 
moments  later  he  suspects  Pahlen  of 
'proffering  him  poisoned  wine.  He  lashes 
Stephan,  the  soldier,  for  not  having  13 
buttons  on  his  leggings;  then  leers  from 
a  window  and  commands  the  soldiery 
in  the  courtyard  to  quickstep,  to  lie 
down,  rushes  forgetfully  back  Into  a 
room,  then  back  to  the  window,  to  set 
the  soldiers  on  their  feet  again.  Ho 
rages  at  his  own  son,  searches  him  for 
patricidal  weapons,  casts  him  into 
prison.  He  leaves  his  military  coun- 
cillors cooling  their  heels  and  rushes 
through  the  palace  to  grovel  at  the 
feet  of  his  tyrannical  mistress. 

He  abuses  Pahlen,  suspects  him  of 
treachery,  and  awakes  from  horrible 
nightmares  to  shriek  "Pahlen!  Pahlen!" 
until  courtiers  rush  to  summon  the  plot- 
ting minister  of  war  to  Paul's  chamber 
In  any  one  scene  Jannings  changes  hi,s 
expression  a  dozen  times.  Observe  his 
eyes,  his  mouth,  the  flaccid  lower  jaw, 
I  the  puffed,  pulpy  cheeks!  The  eyes  are 
j  cunning,  smoldering,  fearful,  but  always 
I  with  that  cloudy  film  indicative  of  a 
!  mind  warped  and  broken.  The  mouth 
bespeaks  rage,  lechery,  petulance,  evil 
mischief.  Show  Jannings  on  the  screen 
from  the  shoulders  up.  only,  and  the 
story  would  unfold  itself  as  vividly  a,s 
could  the  printed  word. 


METROPOLITAN 


I 


i  "The  Patriot" 

X  a<  ret-n  drama,   adapted  hy  Ha^^',,^"^  . 

pvUh  thf  following-  cast:         -pmii  Jannings 

Czar  Paul  I   n'inrpn<'e  Vidor 

countess  Ostermami    *  Lewis  Stone 

Count  Pahlen   y  Voronina 

Mile.  I'a'"'"'<hme    j  Hamilton 

Crown  Prince  Alexander  ....  cording 
Stepliau  

i    It  is  here  at  last,  the  master  picture 
i  of  all  time  to  the  present  hour,  made 
i  perfect  through  the  superb  powers  of 
three  men,  Jannings,  Stone,  Lubitsch. 
'Long  after  its  initial  presentation  in 
New  York  screen  reviewers  raved  over 
it    Sundry  citizens  complained  by  let- 
ters to  the  editors  that  historically  the, 
film  was  inaccurate,  misleading;  but 
one  and  all  assented  to  the  common 
opinion  that  "The  Patriot"  was  and  isj 
the  greatest  asset  the  moUon  picture; 
Industry  could  have.  , 
Why?    Gilbert  Miller  produced  it  as 
a  stage  play  nine  months  ago,  and  it 
failed  despite  prestige  acquired  abroad. 
Placed  on  the  silver  screen,  it  reaches 
to  glorious  heights.    The  reasons  are 
Dlain  to  read.    Emil  Janninss  created 


FOR  RUPERT  BROOKE 
The  girl  with  whom  you  flung  your- 
self upon 

the  windy  hill,  with  whom  you  had 

such  brave 
true  things  to  ask  of  life — or  that  bright 

one 

you  saw  at  tea  transcendent  on  a  wave 
like  Botticelli's  vision — or  she  whose  arms 
were  quiet      a  street  at  night,  whose 

call  '■      ■  -  I.,, 

found    you    homesick,    drunk  'with 

Mamua*s  charms — 
These  wetfe  your  lovers,  but  they  were 

not -all. 

Great  . toyer,  there's  a  sequel  to  your 

iove.  s  . 

Across  an  ocean  and  a  width  of  yeaVs 
tlieire  are  a  hundred  girls  W^b  sing  'and 

moye 

t^  your  bright  Hps,  your  song,  your 

heala  that  weai-s 
Unending  yOiith,  '^ou  were  a  boy  who 

died,  ■ 

I  knov7  a;  girl  who  trembles  at  your 
side. 

MARSHALL  SCHACHT. 

Brookline. 

in     Paris     an     "Anti-Banqueting  j 
League"  has  been  formed.  "Membership 
is-  to  be  voluntary  and  gratuitous,  foi' 
the  league  owes  its  inception  to  a  de- 
sij-e  for  economy  as  well  as  freedom 
from  dyspepsia."    It  is  saM  that  the 
■  banquet-evil"  in  Europe,  is  a  serious 
one,    for    the    average  "well-known" 
citizen,  business  man,  or  politician  is 
invited  to  attend  luncheons  or  evening 
•banquets  at  least  100  times  a  year.  In 
Paris,  with  cloakroom  tip,  taxi. rides  to 
and  from  the  hotel,  and  the  preliminary 
I  cocktail,  a  banquet  costs  a  man  from  | 
j  200  to  250  francs.  j 

"Banquet"  is  an  elastic  term.  To 
some,  any  meal  of  a  public  character 
Is  a  banquet  whether  It  be  of  Spartan 
simplicity  or  like  the  one  at  Washing-  | 
ton,  D.  C,  to  which  Mr.  Terence  Qumn,  j 
congressman  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  in- 
vited: "Boys,  we  had  17  courses  and 
never  changed  a  plate."  But  a  ban- 
quet is  properly  a  sumptuous  feast.  Tlie 
agreeable  gentleman  who  invited  Arte- 
mus  Ward  in  London  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  way  to  the  Sloshers  Club  said, 
"We'll  have  a  banquet,  sir,  fit  for  the 
gods!" 

"I  told  him  good  plain  vlttles  would 
soot  me.    If  the  gods  wanted- to  have 
the  dispepsy  they  was  welcome  to  i' 
We  had  soop  and  fish  and  a  hot  jinl 
and  growsis  and  wines  of  rare  and 
costlv  vintage.    We  had  Ices,  and  vc 
had  froots  from  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains and  Injy's  coral  strands;    and  i 
when  the  sumptoous  reparst  was  over,  j 
the  agree'ble  man  said  he'd  unfort-  i 
nitly  left  his  pocket-book  at  home  on 
the  marble  centre-table.   'But,  by  jovc!' 
he  said,  'it  was  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods !  ] 
I  said.  'Oh,  never  mind.'  and  drew  out  { 
my  puss;   tho'  I  in'ardly  wished  the  i 
gods,  as  the  dinner  was  fit  for  em,  was 
^  there  to  pay  for  It." 

"On  to  the  banquet  we  press,"  sans 
the  villagers  in  "The  Sorcerer  "  Wha- 
urged  them  on?  "The  rollicking  bur 
the  "gav  Sally  Lunn,"  muflm  a:  ,i 
toast,  eggs  and  the  ham,  strawber  ■ 
jam.  Yes,  "banquet  is  an  elafi 
word. 


Sip  ^fzf 


lilreot- 
"Sand 

"  not 

J  none 


your 


Chisholm  cracked  his  whip  with  unfailing  technic  at  the  Shubert 
.•ire  last  Monday  night  when  he  sang  lustily  a  song  that  remains  in  the 
^^rv  The  Alfios,  singing  the  carter's  song  in  "Cavallena  Rusticana 
Idom  been  so  fortunate,  in  this  technic.  They  miss  the  rhythm  or 
Ito^'CTack  it  all.  Theodor  Wachtel  never  missed  a  trick  when  he  was  smg- 
iir\n  'Le  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,"  but  he  was  the  son  of  a  livery  stable. 
ilX  "ind  carried  on  the  business  until  it  was  found  out  that  he  was  a 
.no^^^^'ll  an  uncommonly  good  voice.  Was  not  Myron  Whitney  when  he 
«k  the  ru-t  of  the  General  in  "Fatinitza"  obliged  to  wield  a  whip  savagely 
a  gooci  commander  in  the  Russian  army,  while  he  sang  of  his/"ocious 
itoBtion^ '  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  heard  that  delightful  operetta.  Whit- 
i,  was  more  at  home  in  this  stalwart  role  than  as  the  loversick  clergyman 
ig  a  clarinet  in  "The  Sorcerer." 

lie  two  songs  that  stirred  us  in  "Golden  Dawn"  were  Mr.  Chisholm-s 
1 1  Crack- My  Whip,"  and  "Africa,"  sung  by  Mr.  Brant  and  the  chorus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  lot  of  white  girls  in  ballet  costume  were 
anclng  with  the  negroes  before  the  huge  idol.  Were  they  the  Red  Cross 
urses  seen  earlier  in  the  play  who,  tired  of  their  benevolent  mission  had 
lonTwrong  and  taken  to  the  jungle?  If  we  believe  travellers  tales  of 
lese  African  entertainments,  a  realistic  representation  on  the  stage  of  the 
Hubert  would  have  been  for  one  night  only.  In  all  probability  Josephine 
laker  will  never  reveal  her  indisputable  talent  to  audiences  m  Boston.  Hei 
erformance  would  be  considered  too  primitive  except  by  ethnologists  and 
bthropologists. 

We  should  have  liked  to  see  a  band  of  dancers  from  a  negro  company 
I  this  scene  of  adoration. 

Mr  H  Lawrence  Freeman  has  composed  what  is  said  to  be  the  fii'si 
'eero  grand  opera.  "It  is  called  :Voodoo'  and  deals  with  negro  life  in  the 
ays  of  slavery  "Long  ago  Mr.  Hamlin  of  Maine  contributed  an  article  to 
le  bnlliant,  daring,  but  short  lived  Mademoiselle  New  York  in  which  he 
oped  to  see  "Aida"  performed  by  a  negro  company.  The  opera  was  given 
iter  in  this  manner  In  New  York  under  the  direction  of  a  negro  musician 
amed  Drury  This  was  before  the  days  of  Roland  Hayes,  Paul  Robson  and 
ther  negroes  who  have  won  distinction.  There  had  been  "The  Black  Pattl." 
7hat  became  of  her? 

Reviewing  "Clara  Butt:  Her  Life  Story,"  the  London  Times  says  Dame 
,utt  has  probably  "the  largest  audience  of  any  one  person  in  thf  world." 
he  also  has  a  husband  who  punched  the  head  of  a  London  critic  when  he 
ad  the  temerity  to  criticize  her  unfavorably  on  one  occasion.  Mr.  G.  B. 
:haw  refused  to' write  a  preface  to  this  book:  "You  are  a  much  bigger  per- 
bn  than  I.  I  should  look  like  a  ridiculous  little  busybody  making  a  preten- 
ous  bow  in  your  limelight.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  on  earth  more 
isufferably  superfluous  than  an  introduction  of  Clara  Butt  to  the  British 
ublic."     Perhaps  Mr.  Shaw  recalled  the  fate  of  the  honest  London  critic. 

'e  read  that  Mme.  Milo  Miloradovich,  dramatic  soprano,  is  of  "noble 
.th";"  We  have  never  met  a  Russian  or  Polish  female  singer  or  pianist 
10  was  not  a  princess,  countess,  or  baroness. 


Tli«  Sulamlte  Informs  us  that  Khir 
Solomon  once  brought  her  to  the  "ban- 
quetlns  houjsfe,"  and  his  banner  over 
hfr  was  love.    She  does  not  give  us  | 
the  royal  bUl-of-fare,  though  in  the , 
\':irA  verse  she  exclaim.s:  "Stay  me  with  ; 
flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples,"  from  | 
I  which  we  infer  that  she  was  not  of  j 
carniverous    appetite.     Solomon    evi- 1 
denfcly  drained  the  wine-cup.    "His  left  I 
jhaiid  j.s  under  my  head,  and  his  right 
I  hand  doth  embrace  me."    Nothing  is 
said  about  speeches  on  this  occasion, 
and  so  the  feast — wine  and  apples — 
could    not    answer    this  definition; 
"Banquet:    Dinner   with  .speeches  in 
'celebration  of  something  or  to  further 
a  cause." 

(How  good  men  of  old  misunder- 
stood "The  Song  of  Solomon,"  this  little 
pJay  for  a  Jewish  marriage  festival!  The 
verses  from  which  we  have  quoted  are 
headed  in  our  copy  of  the  King  James 
version:  "The  mutual  love  Of  Christ  and 
1  his  Church.") 

"Banquet:  Dinner  with  speeches." 
And  to  be  avoided,  as  any  other 
ghastly  affair.  "We  have  with  us  to- 
night." Banquets  for  Babbitts,  ban- 
quets for  conventions  of  "morticians." 
Rotarlans,  Realtors,  Sales  Practitioners 
jand    Consultants,    Artists   in  Gentle- 

1  msn  '.<;  Hp.i  riwpn  r 


Some  one  asked  recently  what  has  become  of  Georges  Baklanoff,  the 
u-Bldmirable  baritone.    The  Musical  Courier  of  the  6th  inst.  says  that  he 
Tias  become  a  permanent  member  of  the  Pressburg  National  opera  com- 
vourl  lany.     "The -rather  surprising  engagement  of  so  prominent  an  artist  for 
hfa  rather  small  town  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Baklanoff  is  per- 
iqntly  settled  near  Pressburg  on  a  big,  magnificent  estate." 


men's  Headwear. 

I  '  The  economical  members  of  the  Anti- 
Banqueting  League  might  take  for  their 

I  rnotto  this  line  from  Ecclesiasticus:  "Se 
'  not  made  a  beggar  by  banqueting  upon 

borrowing  when  thou  hast  nothing  in 
thy  purse."  ^ 

!'  We  have  received  a  circular  combat- 
ting the  statement  made  by  Swiss  scien- 
'tists  that  cheese  prevents  headaches. 
;  Experimenting  with  ijiice,  they  noted 

I I  that  mice  ate  cheese  ' and  never  had 
headaches.  This  theory  has  been  dis- 
proved; mice  do  not  have  headaches, 
for  as  they  never  read  at  night  with  an 
artificial  light  their  eyes  are  not 
strained.  No  one  suffering  from  head- 
aches should  wear  tight  shoes  or  take 
any  drug  except  Hetomythosalanurol. 

ADD  "HOWLERS" 

"A  bibulous  man  is  one  who  is  al- 
ways quoting  Scripture. 

"The  Primate  is  the'  wife  of  the 
Prime  Minister."  , 

Apropos  of  Mussolini's  novel  and  his 
autobiography.  He  calls  D'Annunzio  a 
poseur,  and  wishes  "poets  in  harmony 
with  life,  a  healthy  poetry  which  does 
nct  kill  the  wish  to  live,  but  strengthens 
it."  He  should  be  impressed  by  a  poem 
"in  the  new  spirit"  written  by  a  London 
journalist. 

J  MUSSOLINI 

Benito!  Benito! 
Mussolini!  Fascismo!! 
Benito!  Benitc!!! 
Mussolini!  Benito!!!! 
Benito !   Fascismo ! ! ! ! ! 


'•'pferhaps  there  are  some  in  Boston  who  remember  Graziella  Ridgway 
Mrs.  A.  Heaton  Robertson),  a  soprano  singer,  who,  it  is  said,  made  her 
forlpmearance  in  Boston  as  a  pianist,  when  she  was  15  years  old.     She  died 
Recently,  but  we  did  not  happen  to  see  any  obituary  notice.  We  are  indebted 
I.Mrs.  James  Inslee  Coddington  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  for  certain  facts  concern- 
ig  Mme.  Ridgway's  professional  life. 

She  entered  the  "Boston"  Conservatory  to  study  singing  at  the  time 
i||iiie.  Nordica  was  a  pupil  there.    After  having  toured  New  England  as  a 
jfecert  singer  she  joined  Camilla  Urso.  the  violinist,  in  her  concert  tours, 
itt  later  often  appeared  with  Mme.  Carreno.   In  New  York  Mme.  Ridgway 
for  a  time  the  soloist  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Church.  She  took  part  with 
tpoul,  Maurel  and  Ferranti  in  Wieniawski's  farewell  concert.    Her  oper- 
Ic  debut  was  in  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  when  she  was  a  member  of  Clara 
lise  Kellogg's  opera  company.  With  Cecchi,  Orlandini  and  Susini  she 
,;ted  California.    Then  came   a  tour  with  the  Parepa-Rosa  Company, 
lich  included  Parepa,  Adelaide  Phillips,  Wachtel  and  Santley.   Carl  Rosa 
IS  the  conductor.    In  1872  she  sang  in  Ole  Bull's  concerts  through  the 
lited  States.  Returning  to  New  York,  she  sang  in  several  operas  with 
B^gnoli.   In  1876,  married,  she  left  the  stage,  and  made  her  home  in  New 
\ven  where  her  husband  was  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician. 
We  knew  Miss  Ridgway  in  New  Haven  before  her  marriage;  knew-  her 
lper*nally  and  as  a  church  singer.  She  and  her  parents  were  in  the  board- 
house  where  some  of  us  students  took  our  meals.    Her  father  was  a 
(sei^tive  person,  who  was  said  to  have  scholarly  attainments  so  that  he  did 
Mi  contribute  largely  to  household  expenses.  She  was  modest,  amiable,  and 
rither  reserved    In  our  senior  year  we  heard  her  sing  in  Trinity  Church. 
'  e  was  the  soprano  of  an  excellent  quartet.    There  was  no  chorus.  The 
_aor  was  the  librarian  of  the  Yale  Library;  the  bass  was  a  dentist.  The 
contralto  like  Miss  Ridgway,  was  a  comely  person.   The  organist,  who  had 
studied  in  Paris,  was  a  musician  of  more  than  ordinary  talent.   His  name 
C  S  Eliot— we  are  not  sure  about  the  spelling  of  his  surname  and  we 
far  from  books  of  reference.    Among  his  compositions  for  the  church 
aro  a  "Jubilate"  and  a  "Deus  Misereatur."     The  latter  was  written  with 
ttference  to  Miss  Ridgway's  voice.  We  believe  his  "Te  Deum"  was  not  pub- 
?fihed   He  edited  a  collection  of  Yale  College  songs.  The  quartet  sang  music 
<rf  the  period,  Dudley  Buck's  and  Henry  Wilson's  being  prominent,  and  ar- 
riiigements  by  the  brganist.  We  have  seldom  heard  a  church  quartet  with  so 
pleasing  individual  voices  and  so  well  balanced.  Miss  Ridgeway  was  a  warm 
Ittezzo-soprano.    Her  voice  was  occasionally  affected  by  a  tremolo.  Mr. 
Bobertson,  a  large,  burly,  fine-looking  man,  was  then  courting  her.      P.  H. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

A  hand  protruding  from  the  side  of 
an  automobile  may  signify  any  or  all 
of  the  following  things:  The  motorist 
(1)  knocking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar;  (2) 
jStretchingi  (3)  throwing  away  his  chew- 
jing  g'/m;  (4)  going  to  turn,  to  the  right 
joV  the  left;  (5)  pointing  to  the  scenery: 
(6)  .  going  to  back  up:  (7)  hailing  a 
ifriend;  (8)  making  a  fist  at  the  traffic 
cop;  (9)  feeling  for  rain;  (10)  going  to 
stop. 

As  -  the  world  V/ags: 

A.  terrific  attack  has  been  begun 
against'our  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Col;  Etaoin  Shrdlu.  It  is  charged  by 
his  enemies  that  he  is  a  Mohammedan, 
that  he  tucks  his  napkin  into  his  collar 
at  meal  time,  and  that  he  plays  cro- 
quette. In  reply  to  these  damaging  as- 
saults, upon  his  character  our  candidate 
I  yesterday  issued  the  following  state- 
'ment:^ 

Etaoin  shrdlu  cmfwyp  vhgkqj  xzft.fl{!ffi 
pyiofmc  nioate  vbgkqj  fflffflfizx  uldrhs 
cmfwyp  shrdlu  etaoin  jqhg)yv  xefiflffffi. 

Which  to  our  mind  settles  the  matter 
forever.  R.  H.  L. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  knew  you  when  you  went  to  the 
First  Church  Sunday  school.  One  Sun- 
day Supt.  Fitzwilliam  offered  a  prize 
to  any  bright  little  pupil  who  remem- 
bered the  most  Golden  Texts,  and  when 
the  time  came  you  unrolled  and  spouted 
a  dozen.  Sally  Porter,  your  teacher, 
said:  "That's  great!  What  a  splendid 
memory."  And  just  as  you  were  grab- 
bing the  prize.  Jimmy  McDowell  had 
[to  go  and  spoireverything  by  y«lling, 
'"He  ought  to,  he  read  'em  outa  his 
haU"  -    .  -JOSS. 


Ci\  It  '  i,v^ 


There  are  some,  perhaps  many,  who, 
opening  a  novel  and  seeing  sentences 
in  dialect,  Scottish,  Irish,  negro,  Ger- 
man-American, throw  it  aside.  No 
doubt  a  few  readers  did  not  appreciate 
•  Precious  Bane,"  that  remarkable  novel 


by  Mary  Webb,  bocau.se  sne  nui 
arti.sfic  u.se  of  English  county  dialect,  nother 
thus  flavoring  the  dialogue.  (E.  I». 
Duttnn  fi  Co.,  by  the  way,  have  re- 
printed Mary  Webb's  "Gone  to  Earth" 
and  "The  Golden  Arrow,"  which  alone 
should  have  given  her  the  position 
among  English  novelists  in  her  lifetime 
that  has  been  .iwarded  her  in  death). 

And  so  -  our  readers  of  novels  be- 
ginning Nan  Shepherd's  "The  Quarry 
Wood  lE.  P.  Duuon  <i:.Go.)   ana  find- 
ing on  iho  first  page  Aunt  Josephine 
saying,  "Ye'll  Just  tak  the  craitur  awa 
lae  tiie  school,  Emmcane.    Ye  ll  never 
haud  bock  larnin'  in  a  wizened  cask. 
fc>tap  it  in,  it'll  aye  rin  out  the  faister. 
The   bairn's   fail    wizened,"   will  not 
blame  Martha  Ironside  when  she  was 
nine  years  old  for  kicking  her  Grand- 
Aunt  Josephine.    The  glossary  printed 
at  the  back  of  the  novel  will  add  to 
superficial,  hurrying-scurrying  readers 
unwillingness  to  go  beyond  the  hi'st  I 
page;  nor  is  this  glossary  complete); 
iJUt  any  one  thus  Oiscoura'gea  wul  lose 
much,  for  the  story  is  an  unusual  one  I 
by  reason  ot  it.s  analysis  ol  character,  ; 
Its  portrayal  ot  Martha  Iron.siae's  home,  ' 
thir.^t    for    knowledge,    dreaming    ot  ' 
beauty  when  all  about,  her  was  squalid,  i 
Iher  naming  love  for  Luke,  who  had 
thought  her  all  spirif  even  when  at 
night  m  the  wood,  her  whole  being 
cried  to  him  "Take  me,  take  me."  ana 
he  kissed  her  gravely,  reluctantlv,  "as  I 
a   worshipper  who   trembles  lest   his  I 
ofTenng  pollute  the  shrine,"  Luke  who 
told  his  wife  of  this  meeting  and  as  he 
held  her  in  his  arms  "and  understood 
her  fear  that  he  might  love  Martha 
more  than  herself,  he  was  ravaged  by 
desire  for  Martha;  at  that  moment  he 
felt  like  universal  Man  assailed  by  the 
whole  temptation  of  the  universe."  As 
for  Martha,  after  Luke  and  his  wife' 
had  moved  to  Liverpool,  she  said  to  | 
herself.  "So  that.?  over."    She  thought ' 
by  exercise  of  her  will  to  be  what  she 
'  was    before,    passionless    and  serene 
!  "She  could  not  know  that  a  cataclysm 
four  years  in  preparing  docs  not  spend 
iti  forces  so  easily.    The  waters  were 
loosened  and  not  to  be  gathered  back.'' 

And  then  Roy  Rory  Foubister  came 
into  her  life,  the  boisterous  Roy,  in  his 
earlier  years  "a  terrible  drouthv  chap 
he  was,  but  he  didna  cairry  it  weel,"  a 
pr  aigious  talker  who  thought  of  tak- 
ing Martha  to  the  Veld.  Listening  to  a 
geissip,  who  had  seen  her  and  Luke  in 
the  wood,  he  turned  aside,  until,  willing 
to  forgive,  Martlia  laughed  at  his  mag- 
nanimity. Cruel  gossip  pursued  her.  A 
child  m  the  house  where  Martha's 
mother  cared  for  waifs  was  whispered 
hers.  Aunt  Josephine  died,  having  cast 
an  ironic,  antagonistic  eye  on  the  row 
of  watching  and  sniffing  sisters.  "Fat 
I  are  ye  sittin'  there  glowerin'  at  me  for 
like  a  puckle  crows  a'  in  a  row'"  She 
reproached  the  youngest;  "Leebie  are 
ye  nae  ga'in  to  dee  afore  me  yet?" 

At  the  end  Martha  could  understand 
her  good  simple  father  as  he  held  a  hen 
whose  neck  he  had  just  wrung;  "It's  a 
grand  thing  to  get  leave  to  live."  Luke 
and  hw  wife  with  her  bibv  came  to 
pinner.  He  now  knew  that  Martha  was 
noo  all  .spirit.  She  knew  that  Luke  was  ' 
po  demigod  but  a  man.  "He  knew  now 
[hat  pa.ssion  had  gone  to  the  making  of 
this  new  Martha  and  for  the  first  time 
he  realized  that  it  might  be  for  him 
The  blood  thudded  in  hjs  temples  His 
^thoughts  were  in  confusion.  A  thousand 
imeaninss  were  in  the  air  and  he  dared 
grasp  at  none.  .  .  .  Of  the  two  Martha 
was  the  happier.  She  had  acquiesced  in 
her  dp.st,iny  and  .so  delivered  herself 
from  the  insecurity  of  the  adventurer 
"Sail  not  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules. '  As  they  neared  the  hou.sp  a  gen-  I 
tie  rain  was  falling.  It  sent  the  idlers' 
in.  The  kitchen  was  filled  with  their 
clatter,  till  Emmeline  cried.  "Haud  the 
lang  tongues  o'  ye  or  I  see  if  ma  ket- 
tle s  bilin'"  and  made  the  tea. 

"And  they  all  drew  in  about  their 
chairs  and  ate." 


The  Duttons  have  added  to  their 
English  Idylls  Series  Jane  Austen's 
"Sense  and  Sensibility"  and  "Mansfield 
Park."  The  colored  illustrations  as  those 
|for  the  precedijig  volumes  of  the  series 
--"Cranford."  "Christmas  at  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,"  "Our  Village"  and  "Tho 
Vicar  of  Wakefield"— are  by  C.  E.  Brock 

Richard  Brimley  Johnson  has  writtpa 
a  long  introduction  to  "Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility," in  v;hich  he  tells  oi  her  life  and 
gives  a  critical  estimate  of  her  novels 
quoting  with  approval  Macaulav's  say- 
ing; "She  ha.s  given  us  a  multitude  of 
characters,  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  com- 
monplace, all  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  di.s- 
criminated  from  each  other  as  if  they 
were  the  most  eccentric  of  human  be- 
ings." Mr.  Johnson  notes  tha;  Jane's 
agreeable  women  do  not  "transgress  the 
limits  of  a  somewhat  narrow  ideal  of 
feminine  excellence.  The  a,s,suniption 
of  an  uncritical  attitude  on  the  part  ol 
women  belongs  to  her  unaggressive  con- 
ventionalLsm  and  conservatism."  He 
m'o'ht  have  dwelt  at  length    on  her 
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,,  ,Otle  irony  in  portrayal  of  character, 
and  in  her  thrusts  at  match-making  j 
mothers.  1 
Thin  edition  of  the  justly  famous 
novels  might  have  persuaded  I  he  Mr. 
Alden  who  years  ago  wrote  the  humor- 
ous editorials  for  the  New  York  Times  i 
to  reconsider  his  contempcuoas  remarks  I, 
about  Jane  Austen's  writings;  remarks, 
that   reflected   sadly   on   his   critical  [ 
acumen.  i 
Among  other  novels  reprinted  by  the 
the    Button's    are    George  Gissing's 
"Thyrza"  and  "New  Grub  Street."  Each 
is  furnished  with  an  introduction  by 
Morley  Roberts.       Of  the  two,  "New 
Grub  Street"  is  the  more  familiar  to 
American    readers,     that  depressing 
story  of  literary  life,  bitter  and  cynical, 
to  be  clas-sed  with  the  unfortunate  au- 
thor's   "In    the    Year    of  Jubilee." 
"Thyrza,"  in  which  he  drew  with  loving 
care  the  portrait  of  a   working  girl,, 
ideahzed,  possibly,  but  not  false  to  life,  i 
shows  Gissing  in  kindly,  pitiful  .mood. 
The    poverty    here    described    is  not 
squalid,  not  hopeless.    There  are  brave 
souls  among  these  working  people.  When 
Gissing  wrote  "Thyrza."  as  Mr.  Roberts 
says,  he  was  not  so  much  "embittered 
by  his  contact  with  shrill-voiced  land- 
ladies and  the  sluts  of  poverty-stricken 
•service  as  to  be  utterly  merciless."  There 
i.s  grim  humor  in  the  rich  and  phil- 
anthropic Egremonfs  attempt  to  inter- 
est workingmen  in  literature.    In  let- 
ters written  by  him  from  tlte  United  i 
States  Egremont  has  much  to  say  about  I 
■Whitman's   "Leaves   of   Grass."     Mr.  ; 
Roberts  says  he  was  the  first  to  bring 
that  book  to  Gissing's  attention.   In  one 
of  the  letters  there  is  a  vitriolic  sketch 
of  Commodore  'Vanderbilt.  who,  in  spite 
of    unenviable    characteristics,  "has 
aided  civilization  enormously."  Thryza 
is  not  the  only  woman  in  the  story 
that  is  of  flesh  and  blood;  and  the  men. 
rich  and  poor,  are  not  lay-figures,  nor 
merely  types  for\  sermonizing. 

The  real  originals  now  are  the  people 
who  behave  properly.— Edith  Sitwell. 

It  is  the  freedom  of  their  clothes  that 
has  made  girls  so  aggressive.— E.  G. 
Holland. 

The  commandment.  "Thou  shalt 
not—"  is  a  direct  incentive  to  have  a 
shot  at  it. — P.  B.  Showan. 

Motor  cars  are  increasing  by  leap.=; 
and  bounds,  and  pedestrians  survive  by 
the  same  process. — Lord  Dewar. 

I  object  to  fee!  that  I  am  being  de- 
liberately instructed  when  I  go  to  a 
cinema. — Col.  '>A'edg^'ood,  M.  P.  

HOLLIS  ST.  THEATRE 
"The  19th  Hole" 

A  romodv  in  Ihire  aols  by  and  witli  Trank 
Craven  and  i>i-ebeiited  b.v  .V.  L.  Erlanpcr-  a 
return  en>.';:sement  o£  two  weeks.  nip_ 


The  supporting  company  is  excellent. 
Uks  Bl9c::burn  as  the  exacting,  scho- 
lastic saouse  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
join-,  the  ranks  of   th?  golf  maniacs: 
Mr  Wayne  as  the  sputtering  Col.  Ham-  ) 
mer.  who  makes  all  the  rules,  heads  all 
the  house  commictses  and  cannot  count 
beyond  6  in  computing  a  course  score;  • 
Mr  Barton  as  a  blunt-spoken  devotee  ' 
of  the  game;  Mr.  Seal  as  the  club's  ^ 
•'pro  "  and  Miss  Martin,  last  seen  here  , 
as  the  tough  little  side-show  girl  |in 
"The  Barker,"  v,'erc  particularly  good.  ; 
The  curtain  rose  promptly  at  the  ap-  ; 
pointed  hour,  in  itself  something  for  i 
vhich  Mr.  Craven's  stage  director  should 
be  commented.  W.  E.  G.  | 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE  ' 
"A  Free  Soul"  \ 

A  play  in  fnur  acts  by  'WiUard  Mack,  based 


John.  , 
Tlie  I 


iiei-  dmisiil. 


.M;tr.e  Biaiii-ha 
.lohii  Wai-nc'l- 
m!  T.  Mvliiiyre 
1  I/ndlliilnl 
Marl!  Kent 

  ll-i.  Hay 

i  -^t;  L.  Taylor 


George  Kill  

Mrs.  Chase  fEmniy") 

■Vernon  Ohase  

Wrs.  Everelt  

Kedda  Everell  

The  Poelnian  

"Miif."  the  Club  "fro  " 

Tom  liN'erett  

Halllday   

Ben   

Sani  Bloomer. 


 Homer  Barloii 

liorofiiy  Bla<'kl)uni 
, .    . . Frank  Craven 
Marioi\  Abbott 
Uae  Marun 
Ri;.~sell  Morrison 

 Royal  Be;  ! 

.  .  ,  Howard  Sidney' 
.  .  .'Waller  Downini; 
.B?eoher  Zebbs, 
Harry  Lewellyn 


  jiiouint-r  ....iii'i;    jjv.  " 

Col.  Hammer  Robert  V\ ....... 

■\Valler  Tnimhiill  Jay  Adair  oinii.- 

Prot.  Albert  Baneroft   John  Harwood 

Mrs.  Col.  Hammer  Almeda  Fowler 

Some  of  those  in  last  evening's  au- 
dience obviously  had  seen  "The  19th 
Hole"  in  previous  performances  at  the 
same  playhouse.  They  seemed  as 
amused  and  eager  as  the  great  majority 
to  v.'hom  story,  lines  and  characteriza- 
tions were  new.  As  a  veracious  recital 
of  what  might  happen  to  any  man  who 
for  seven  years  has  been  pinned  down 
to  the  tedium  of  lecturing  and  writing 
on  such  gloomy  topics  as  stained  glass 
vin-iows,  and  who  of  a  sudden  is 
tossed  into  the  midst  of  a  suburban 
comm-jnity  whcse  male  members  have 
gone  golf  crazy,  "The  19th  Hole"  again 
shov/s  Mr.  Craven  a  keen  observer  of 
human  nature,  a  playwright  skilled  in 
contrlvancs  of  comic  scenes  and  in 
making  of  sparkling  dialogue,  ?nd  an 
lactor  able  v,'ithout  apparent  effort  to 
ireate  characters  which  not  only  exude 
oomicaiity  but  v.-in  and  hold  one's 
sympathy.  Invariably  he  has  done  this 
in  his  preceding  plays,  and  "The  19th 
Hole"  sustains  that  reputation. 

One  need  not  know  anything  or  much 
about  golf  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  com- 
edy. It  is  Mr.  Craven's  treatment  of 
his  theme,  the  guileless  attitude  of  the 
character  he  assumes,  his  first  approach 
to  the  links,  his  unbending  after  the 
Initiate  set-up  in  the  "liquor— no,  the 
locker  room"  of  the  Harmony  Golf  Club, 
his  fullhearted  passion  for  the  game 
thenceforth,  his  rebellion  against  the 
rigid  rule  cf  his  primly  pedagogic  wife, 
his  final  childish  glee  and  contentment 
when  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  a 
dinky  little  cup  signifying  superiority 
in  a  specific  aspect  of  the  game — these 
are  the  touches  v/hich  make  Mr.  Cra- 
ven's little  play  and  his  conception  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  Vernon  Westover 
Chase  appealing. 


CM  t'lie  novel  by  Adela  Rogers  bl 
Given  by  the  Keith-Aloee  Players, 
cast : 

Mrs.  Ashe  . 
Graee  Darliiii;. 
Jean  ... 
Dwi;.'ht  Sntro 
Jan  Ashe 
Stephen  Ashe. 
Bill  V/Mfoii.'. 
Abe  Sloan. 
Gweiinc  Wilfo 
Ate  \Vi;rotiff. 

Bis  Mac  

Ll.  Nelson 
JJolaii    .  . 
Jud^'i; 
Clerk  ... 

A  large  and  happy  audience  of  St.J 
James  patroi;;.  last  night  crclenUed  their  ' 
usual  enthusiastic  v/clcome  to  t>ie . 
people  cf  the:-.'  stage  ?X  the  flret  per-| 
lonnance  of  the  ne-v  season.  This  tim.e  i 
no  old  favoriies  were  epplaudod,  for  all  i 
members  of  t'le  comp  -ny  made  thoir 
St.  James  debut.  C-astoni  pereisted,  j 
however,  and  each  player  was  greeted  \ 
with  applause  as  he  made  his  appear-  i 

The  plav  of  the  week  is  a  lively  j 
drama  of  San  Francisco,  full  of  well- 
calculated  emotional  appeal  and  with  a  . 
popularlv  sound  melodramatic  frame- 
work. Stsp'icn  Ashe,  eminent  gray- 
haired  lawyer  wl-;n?e  likine;  for  liquor  is 
his  undoing,  provide-,  most  of  the  heart- 
throbs, and  i:is  incciprnistic  daughter. 
Jan,  who  is  h?'-  father's  pal,  unites  with 
Ace  V/ilfcnp.  the  gambler,,  to  give  the 
romantic  touch. 

Ashe  and  his  daughter  have  been  in- 
separable since  she  was  a  baby.  They 
have  a  highly  individualistic  p-liilosophy 
of  life,  and  although  they  are  of  high 
social  position,  mingle  freely  on  occasion 
with  the  gamblers,  jockeys  and  ward 
bosses  of  the  city.    Ashe  had  not  con- 
sidered that  his  daughter  would  marry 
out  of  her  class,  and  is  taken  aback  at 
her   attachment  for  Wilfong,   who  is 
respected  ti'-iough  not  of  an  acceptable 
occupation.   Daughter  m.akes  a  wager- 
she  will  renounce  her  love  if  he  will  re- 
nounce the  flowing  bowl.    He  succumbs 
i  to  his  failing,  and  she  marries  Ace. 
I  Honest,  primitive  Ace  regrets  that  he 
I  has  not  the  polish  of  the  upper  classes, 
i  and  that  he  cannot  understand  why 
1  his  wife  should  continue  her  rides  with 
j  foppish    and  •  bespatted    Sutro.  He 
I  theatens  to  kill  him,  and  does.  Where- 
upon Ashe,  the  estwhile  brilliant  lawyer 
whom  liquor  has  brought  to  a  state  of 
abject  dependence,  makes  a  di'amatic 
come-back  to  defend  his  son-in-law  in 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Mack's  lines  are  somewhat  un- 
even. Much  of  the  material  is  sur- 
prisingly fresh  and  unhackneyed,  and 
many  things  are  said  which  impress 
one  as  spontaneous  and  unreminiscent. 
i  Then,  without  warning,  the  playwright 
naps  for  a  while  and  makes  use  of  line 
material  which  must  make  elderly  peo- 
ple dream  of  their  youthful  days  at  the 
theatre.  The  general  result,  however,  is 
a  plot  that  sticks  together  and  char- 
acters that  go  over. 

A  .-surprisingly  good  first  night  per- 
formance was  given,  and  the  cast  gives 
promise  of  a  very  successful  season. 
,  John  Warner,  the  leading  man,  is  go- 
ing to  do  some  goofi  work  this  year. 
Any  one  can  see  it  in  him.  He  is  several 
degrees  better  than  the  class  one  has 
learned  to  think  of  as  "stock  leading 
men."  Miss  Grant  is  charming  and 
competent,  and  all  others  fit  admirably 
into  the  picture.  H.  F.  M. 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFERINGS 

■■""LEY — '  The  Bellamy  Trial.  '  mystery 
drama 

.  ^i..LIS  STREET—  The  19th  Hole."  com- 

,  edy. 

I     .MA'ESTIC —  The    Great   Necker.  "  larce- 

comed.v. 

1'1,\ MOUTH — '■E.xeess  Ba?jaffe.^  comedy 
I  draiTia . 

I     SHUBERT— -  Golden  Dawn.^'  operetta. 

ST.  JAMES  -  '-jV  Free  Soiif."  drama. 
I     TRE.MONT — -Just    a    Minute."  musical 
coined:'-. 

!  WILBUR— "Take  the  Air."  musical  com- 
edy. 

I  G.W'ET'V — "Bowery  BiirlesQuers." 
I     HOWARD— "Frivolities."  burlesdue. 

VVALDRON'S'  CASINO  —  "Hello  Every- 
.  body,     uurlesque...     _  _,_  _^  . 


by  George  Fitzmaurice,  prooucea  Dy 
I  John  Mccormick  and  presented  by  First 
I  National,  with  the  following  cast: 

.  Jcannine  Bcrtl.elot.  Colleen  Moore 

1  Cant.  Philii)  Blythe   Gary  Cooper 

'Gen    BlvthP   P"r:-  Mcintosh 

Mechanic's  Helper  Georte  Cooper 

Cant.  Russell   Cleve  Moore 

Ladv  Iris  Rankin  Kathryn  McGuire 

Madame,  Berthelot  Eiieenie  Beseerer 

T)>e  Infant  .'«('';  Stone 

Mitie.  Mechanic  Edward  D.dloii 

Another  argument  against  war,  with 
its  devastation  and  death-dealing  eng- 
ines, yet  another  utilization  of  this  same 
war  as  a  background  for  romance  Is 
found  in  "Lilac  Time."  Colleen  Moore'.-:, 
first  super-special  picture.  Hitherto 
recognized  and  admired  as  a  comed- 
ienne, she  now  reveals  herself  as  pos-  , 
sessed  of  no  mean  dramatic  talents 
Both  in  physical  attributes  and  histronicj 
ejctierience 'and  methods  hers  may  not 
measure  up  to  the  perfcrmance  given  by 
Jane  Cowl  in  the  stage  version;  but  it 
may  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  Mi? ; 
Moore's  Jeannine  has  appeal,  charm, 
wholesome  humor  and,  in  the  closmg ; 
scenes  of  the  film,  tragic  fervor. 

While  the  story  is  supposed  to  centre 
about  the  love  of  this  little  French  girl 
.and  the  stalwart  British  airman,  Capt. 
Blythe,  with  much  emphasis  on  the 
fragrant  lilac,  in  Jeanninc's  garden,  the 
interest  of  the  spectator  is  bound  to  oe 
quickened  during  the  scenes  showing  the 
encounters  between  the  seven  British 
aees  who  have  been  quartered  on  Mme 
Berth'-;lot's  farm  and  the  eight  German 
air  raiders  in  one  of  the  critical  episodes 
of  the  war.  Here  we  have  realistic 
photographv.  with  planes  weaving  up 
and  down  in  the  clouds,  machine  guns 
spitting,  and  victims  dropping  to  earth 
in  flaming  ships.  The  duel  between 
Capt.  Blvthe,  with  a  lilac  blossom  for 
mascot,  and  the  Red  Ace,  seeking  his 
27th  victim,  is  thrilling,  though  a  trifle 
prolonged.  The  other  scenes  pertinent 
to  the  war,  such  as  the  advances  of 
troop.s  the  exodus  from  the  doomed 
village,  its  bombing.  Jeannine's  return 
in  time  to  see  ber  beloved  Philip  fall, 
her  search  for  him  after  an  ambulance 
has  snatched  him  from  her,  and  her 
ultimate  reunion  with  him  in  a  miUtary 
hospital,  are  generally  free  from  any 
taint  of  artificiality. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  more  convincing  m  his 
lighter  scenes  than  in  those  which  de- 
mand serious  acting.  The  others  have 
little  to  do.  Such  sound  effects  as  the 
picture  offers  are  pomtless  and  disturb- 
ing. The  film,  would  have  been  more 
impressive  without  them.      W.  E.  G. 


'IVASHIXGTON   STREET  OLYMPIA 
.^ND  FENWAY 

"Lilac  Time"  a^Mi^^ 
A  screen  drama,  Wrapted -^^Willii 
i  Goldbsck  from  the  play  of  fl-^  name 
i  by  Jane  Co^s  l  and  Jane  Muifin;  directed 


J./,   %f    fi-L  I' 

From  time  to  time  'we  are  asked  why 
Mr.  HaUiday  Witherspoon  does  not  send 
out  to  the  world  a  second  edition  of 
his  "Liverpool  Jarge."  The  first  was 
exhausted  long  ago  and  when  copies 
at  rare  intervals  are  found  in  book- 
.shops,  the  price  is  10  to  15  times  that 
which  the  delightful  episodes  in  the 
life  of  Jarge — including  his  various  and 
surprising  deaths — brought  when  they 
were  reprinted  from  The  Boston  Herald. 

Before  these  episodes  were  published 
in  The  Herald,  Mr.  Witherspoon  had 
written  sketches  of  life  in  the  tropics, 
vivid  and  amusing,  with  .strange  men 
and  women,  beachcombers,   dusky  light 
skirt*,  vagabonds  and  officials,  figuring 
in    romantic    adventures.      We  have 
begged  him  again  and  again  to  publish  I 
them  as  a  book,  but  he,  like  the  Chan-  ] 
cellor  in  Tennyson's  poem,  smiles  and  \ 
puts  the  question  by. 

We  have  received  recently  a  few 
letters  that  lead  us  to  ask  whether  Mr. 
Witherspoon  is  not  now  writing  over 
another  name;  whether  he  is  not  like 
i  unto  the  woman  who  slandered  Byron 
\  by  making  him  the  blackguard  hero  of 
a,  romance,  pubhshing  her  books  as  if 
two  authors  were  responsible  for  them. 
Is  not  Mr.  Boozlesnoot  of  kin  to  old 
Shaghellion? 

HARRY  THE  MARRIED  MAN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Harry  was  stunted  from  the  neck  up. 
There  wasn't  much  but  a  couple  of 
ears  which  grew  out  like  fungus  plants 
and  his  hair  which  giew  down  to  his 
1  eves  so  he  wiggled  his  scalp  when  he 
!  .scowled  and  that  wa.s  how  you  could 
tell. 

You  would  expect  a  man  with  a  wart 
foi-'a  head  wouldnt  have  ideas  but 
Harry  did.  There  was  always  a  good 
chance  they  -would  be  deformed  like 
toes  in  a  tight  boot  but  Harry  would 
nur.se  them  till  they  grew  up  and  bit 
the  hand  that  fed  them  .so  to  speak. 
For  instance,  I  mind  the  time  he  got 
domestic. 

He  had  been  ailing  for  some  time 
which  might  have  been  because  a  hor.se 
stepped  on  him  when  he  was  resting 
in  a  gutter  by  Scollay  square.  It  wa.sn  t 
a  vei-y  big  horse  but  it  had  a  wagon  be- 
hind which  also  ran  over  his  belly  sc 
he  was  depressed  and  set  about  to  stop 
drinking  and  make  himself  a  familj 
man.  He  had  been  married  before,  ol 
course,  and  still  was  but  not  serious 
the  way  he  was  now.  He  bought  a 
celluloid  collar  and  borrowed  my  sus- 
penders and  went  off  to  see  a  lady  he 
knew.  It  took  a  week  including  a  trip 
tn  Revere  beach  and  a  pretty  ring  which 


had  come  as  a  prize  in  a  box  of  craclcer- 
Jack.  Only  the  ring  wasn't  so  very 
cheap  because  Harry  had  to  buy  70 
cents  worth  of  the  candy  before  he  got 
one  with  a  ring  for  a  prize. 

I  went  to  call  after  they  had  settled. 
As  I  got  to  the  door  I  heard  a  baby 
squalling  inside  and  1  thought  I  had 
made  a  mistake  till  I  heard  Harry  sing- 
ing the  Rock  of  Ages.  So  I  walked  in 
and  there  was  Harry  looking  tame  and 
house  broke  already.  He  was  singing 
to  a  little  brat  in  a  cradle.  The  cradle 
was  rocking  and  Harry  was  wiggling 
his  ears  and  I  couldn't  figure  it  out  till 
I  spied  a  line  running  from  Harry's  ear 
to  the  cradle  and  he,  being  muscular, 
was  rocking  it  that  way  while  he  skun 
onions  w^hich  made  him  cry.  It  wa.s 
very  emotional  scene  to  see  him  rocking 
an  innocent  baby  with  his  ears  and 
crying  and  .singing  the  Rock  of  Ages 
even  if  it  was  onions  that  made  him 
cry. 

I  asked  Harry  how  he  -was  and  he 
said  all  right  but  I  could  tell  by  the 
way  his  cud  set  that  it  wasn't.  It  lay 
kind  of  sullen  in  his  left  cheek.  When 
Harry  is  feeling  right  it  lays  on  the 
other  side  where  his  teeth  are.  So  I 
began  to  fish  around  and  asked  about 
the  baby  because  it  seemed  quick  to 
have  a  baby  already.  Harry  didn't  say 
much  except  that  it  came  ready-made 
■with  Hortense. 

It  ■was  another  month  before  I  went 
to  see  Harry  again  and  this  time  there 
was  a  yonker  playing  mumble-de-peg 
with  the  butcher  knife  in  front  of  the 
door.  I  knew  it  couldn't  be  the  baby 
grown  up  so  I  asked  Harry  and  he 
looked  mad  and  said  it  was  Jack'.« 
brother.  Well,  I  didn't  know  who  Jack 
was  so  I  asked  and  Harry  told  me  after 
he  had  finished  swearing  first.  It  seems 
Hortense  had  brought  them  home  one 
night  as  surprises  for  Harry.  She  had 
cached  the  baby  and  the  two  yonkers 
till  the  martial  knots  had  been  tied 
then  she  sneaked  them  in  by  install- 
ments. Harry  wasn't  willing  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  because  she  was  sup- 
porting him  and  he  hadn't  told  her 
about  his  wooden  leg  though  he  said  it 
wasn't  deceit  but  delicacy  which  kept 
him  from  speaking  of  it  during  the 
courtship. 

It  was  sad  to  see  Harfy  in  such  a 
fix.  His  cud  lay  low  in  his  left  cheek 
and  he  wasn't  getting  any  exercise  ex- 
cept to  rock  the  cradle  with  his  ears. 
I  thought  of  the  times  when  he  had 
rheumatism  on  the  farm  and  he  used  to 
hoist  the  cows  across  his  shoulders  at 
milking  time  so  he  wouldn't  need  to 
stoop.  So  I  began  to  argue  with  'him. 
I'd  brought  .some  rum  and  we  sat  and 
argued  all  afternoon  but  I  couldn't  get 
him  to  budge.  About  six  o'clock  we 
heard  Hortense  coming  up  the  stairs. 
There  were  other  footsteps,  too,  and 
Harry  looked  scared.  We  heard  a  kid 
say,  "Hey,  ma,  are  we  nearly  there? 
Hev,  ma,  has  my  new  father  got 
whiskers?"  I  looked  at  Harry  and  he 
was  turning  purple  and  his  cud  was 
working  over  to  the  good  side.  Then 
we  heard  Hortense  say,  "Shh,  Benny, 
you  be  quiet.  This  is  a  surprise  for 
your  new  father.  Now  take  little  sis- 
ter's hand  and  come  along."  Harry 
jumped  out  of  has  chair  and  said. 
"Gosh!"  He  started  for  the  back  hall 
with  me  after  him.  In  two  jifHes  we 
were  through  the  sky  light  and  hiking 
over  the  roofs.  By  dark  we  were  on 
a  freight  going  west  and  Harry  hasn't 
got  domestic  since. 

BEN  BOOZLESNOOT. 

GRAVE  AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS 

You  have  walked  with  outstretched  arms 
And  open  hands. 
I  With  countenance  tmafraid 
And  smiling  face. 
No  gesture  blare,  or  flair  of  mind. 
Or  tricks  of  words  that  leave  a  hurt 
You  have  walked  with  proudest  mien 
And  tilted  chin 
And   challenged  Death's  Immutability 
With  quiet  eyes 
And  won,    .    ,  . 

DENNIS  KING. 

A.S  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  the  wings  of  the  airplane 
had  broken,  and  the  pilot,  after  crash- 
ing through  a  mas.<  of  planking  and 
plaster,  found  himself  resting  on  a 
cona-ete  surface  in  utter  darkness. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  asked  feebly. 

"You're  in  my  cellar."  came  an  omin- 
ous voice  out  of  the  blackness.  '  But 
I'm  watching  you."  CEEJAY. 

FROM  A  DISPLAY  ADV 

FOR 
STOUT  WOMEN 
Doubling  the  size  of  our  basement. 

WHY  THE  DESK  MAN  LEFT 

iBans-or.  Me-.  Daily  Commercial  i 
NEW  YORK— Representative  Tilson 
Eastern  Republican  Speakers'  Bureai 
director,  announced  Ohio  drunkards  had 
informed  him  all  of  the  200.000  drunk- 
ards in  the  United  States  had  decided 
to  vote  for  Hoover. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  contracts  for  supplying  the  oc- 
cupants of  our  prisons  with  flies,  hack- 
saws and  pistols  being  undoubtedly  val- 
uable, ought  they  not  to  be  advertised' 
SCOFFLAW, 


1,1"  our  son  Johnny  tn  school?  Don  t 
fill  want  him  to  learn  lo  read? 

'  "we  have  the  Ul..in.>%-oMC 


St//    2  /    /  '^2  ^ 

A  society  101-  pi  f\,ri  \  inr,  a  ni^rii  .'^fnnd- 
aid  amonc  southein  pons  and  discour- 
aging Inferior  work  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  by  Mrs.  McFar- 
land.  "She  declines  to  take  an  oflice 
in  the  society."  Sensible  woman,  for 
there's  no  telling  what  a  discouraged  or 
rejected  poet  would  do  to  her:  bomb  her 
with  a  sonnet,  or  even  draw  a  gun. 

Poems  appearing  in  southern  periodi- 
cals are  closely  scrutinized  by  this  so- 
ciety. If  the  verses  are  found  good,  the 
editors  are  praised;  if  the  quality  is 
below  par.  the  editors  allov.'ing  the  pub- 
lication are  sternly  reproved. 

Why  not  establish  in  North  Carolina 
or  fn  any  state  a  farm  for  the  raising 
ol  poetic  crops — aii  acre  for  lyric  seed, 
another  for  clegaics;  several  acres  in 
the  hope  that  at  least  one  epic  may 
spring  up. 

The  late  James  L.  Ford  described  a 
'party  of  literary  men  visiting  Sing  Sing 
on  invitation  of  Warden  Sage,  who  at- 
tempted to  provide  literary  labor  for 
the  idle  convicts.  The  methods  em- 
ployed in  turning  out  convict-labor 
prose  and  verse  were  carefully  inspected. 
"Mr.  Gilder  claimed  that  the  best,  most 
serviceable  and  ornamental  poetry  to 
be  had  in  the  market  was  that  which 
came  in  five  or  six-inch  lengths,  not 
counting  the  title  or  signatiu'e,  and  bore 
the  well-known  'As  One  Who'  brand 
that  the  Century  Magazine  has  done  so 
much  to  popularize.  Poems  of  this  de- 
,scription,  he  explained,  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  Al  sonnets,  and  are  very  beau- 
tiful when  printed  directly  after  a  sec- 
tion of  conti;iued  story,  affording,  as 
they  do,  a  great  relief  to  tired  eyes.  'Do 
you  think  the  idea  and  the  verses  should 
appear  on  the  same  page'?' "inquired  the 
warden,  who  is  eager  to  learn  all  that 
'he  can  of  the  profession  of  letters.  'It 
has  not  been  mv  practice  to  print  them 
in  that  fa.shion,'  replied  Mr.  Gilder, 
'and  in  my  own  poems  I  am  always 
careftil  to  avoid  such  a  combination,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  thoroughly  inharmoni- 
ous.' " 

Do  you  think  Richard  "Watson  Gilder 
was  offended  by  this  gibe?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  He  and  Ford  were  on  the  most 
friendly  relations.  We  have  heard  Mr. 
Gilder  speak  in  warm  appreciation  of 
Ford's  wit  and  humor. 

Would  that  Ford  were  now  alive  to 
jest  about  the  "hoot-owls  of  culturc"- 
and  write  "The  Literary  Shop  of  1928." 

Many  of  our  contributors  send  us 
versos.  As  a  rule  they  are  of  mediocre 
quality,  not  for  strong  men  or  genile^ 
women.  The  verses  published  in  Ibe 
Chicago  Tribune  are  of  a  higher  fligiit; 
often  charming;  at  times  pleasii-'gly 
pessimistic  or  cynical.  Are  tlie  poets 
of  that  city  more  richly  endowed  by 
nature  than  tho.se  living  in  Boston  r.iid 
it3  justly  celebrated  suburbs?  They  are 
more  imaginative;  they  run  tru^r  to  ^ip- 
proved  poetic  form;  when  they  cxploric 
in  free  verse,  they  do  not  'WTite  initatcd, 
bombastic  prose. 

STREET  SALUTATIONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  I  met  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. As  soon  as  he  recognized  me  lie 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand. 

"How!"  he  said,  face  all  a-grin. 

"What  do  you  mean  'how'?"  I  asked. 

He  seemed  perplexed. 

"What  do  you  mean  'what  do  I  mean 
"how"  '?"  he  asked. 

"What  do  you  mean  'what  do  I  mean 
"what  do  you  mean  'how'"'? — that's 
what  I  mean,"  I  explained. 

"But  what  do. you  mean  'what  do  I 
mean  "what  do  you  mean'  what  do  I 
mean  "how ?"  he  inquired,  perfect- 
ly serious. 

V/ell.  sir,  it  went  on  like  this  till  we 
were  all  tangled  up  in  each  other's 
quotation  marks.  My  fingers  were  be- 
I  ginnirig  to  itch  for  my  gat  when  my 
old  acquaintance  explained  just  what 
he  meant  by  "how"  in  greeting  me. 

"How"  IS  a  shortened  form  of  the 
salutation  "how-do-you-do."  In  these 
fa^t  days  nobody  says  "how-do-yott-do  " 
Some  of  the  old  stand-bys  now  say 
"how-dee-do."  This  dors  not  sound  very 
1  polite  and  takes  too  long  to  say.  When 
I  you  meet  somebody  on  the  street  and 
say  "How-dee-do!"  the  "-dce-do"  part 
of  It  goes  foolishly  echoing  down  the 
\  street  ahead  of  you  with  no  one  to  hear 
it.  Then  there  is  "hello."  which  when 
I  not  patronizing  is  sometimes  irritating. 
I  It  makes  the  person  so-addresscd  feel 
like  .a  telephone  transmitter.  "Hi!"  of 
course,  is  too  familiar  for  most,  pur- 


.,Tit  Tigw"— ini^ 

[JiV^tf dlfl^s^cf^'  a-feeung  of  class 
distinction,  yet  It  can  show  au ing 
rmotioiis  if  desired.  I*^y  ^''^''fd  "  me 
told  mr  that  this  use  of  the  word  came 
from  the  Indians,  who  upon  meet  ng 
,.nv,  or  used  to  say,  "How!  I)  ^  ^. 
spectful  innuiry.and  a  dignlfled  S^l^^^^^^ 
tlon  all  rolled  into  one  short  Siuaoic. 
■  HOW"  do  you  like  't?^j^j,.^3.sA. 

Our  correspondent  has  f^'Botten  the 

obliged  in  ftiture  even  to  nod  eaie^e^s^iy 

on  meeting  Wni.  ^  ^  

AIDA.  OF  COURSE 

As  the  World  Wags;  vpcentlv 

^ts2  "and"  what-you-wm-announces 
tViat  she  aspires  (nay,  intends)  to  smt, 
n  grand  opera.  Which  leads  mc  0 
nqui^e  as  to  what  ^oles  are  open  to 
this  Afric-tiiited  dame.  Isolde?  Hard  y. 
T  AMise^    Scarcely.    To.sca?  Mimi?  Un- 


EnphmTioii^lniTs'  ' roin  muiTiiTT^^^^S 


neighbor  leaning  too  hard  upon  our 
trellis,  smiled  wanly  at  the  pun.  1 
have  cast  the  plummet  of  question  mtx) 
the  well  of  knowledge  and  await  witn 
confidence  the  ^P^^%^^^p^^r,^ys. 

THE  POET'S  BRAIN 

(F.  on  I  lie  J^Iaiioheslpr  Guardian) 

When     ghoulish     experts  recently 
examined   the  brain  of  the  defunct 
Aiiatole  France  they  reported  that  It 
was  a  poor  thing  and  obviously  under 
the-  average  weight  for  a  farm  laborer, 
undeterred  by  this  disclosure,  a  Turkish 
poet  is  now  reported  to  have  had  his 
skull  and  its  contents  X-rayed  in  » 
hospital  at  Stamboul  and  to  have  cif- 
culated  the  result  in  triumph  to  all  his 
critics.    For  the  photograph  shows  a 
brain  of  great  weight  and  elegant  con- 
volutions, richly  corrugated,  it  must  »e 
supposed,  with  dactyls  and  iambics  It 
is  the  kind  of  brain  from  which  (if  one 
could  onlv  forget  that  awkward  instance 
of  Anatole  France's  undersized  speci- 
men) great  things  might  be  expected 
H  is  the  kind  of  brain  that  ought  to 
make  a  critic  wish  that  he  owned 
pciual     It  is  the  sort  of  bram  that 
ought  to  excrete  epics  with  the  ease  that; 
an  ordinarv  one  exudes  casual  conver- 
ls?tion-and    yet,    from    its  owners 
'anxiety  to  knock  the  critics  all  of  a 
heap,  one  can  only  suppose  that  it  has 
hitherto  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  r.io 
critics,  after  the  manner  of  their  tube, 
look  round  for  a  monument— and  they 
arc  offered  a  pliotngraph.   It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  thsy  will  bs  conviticed. 
Tliough  thr>  poet  is  born  rather  than 
made,  and  his  cerebral  convolutions  aie 
i^ore  or  less  born  with  him,  it  would 
be  better  to  produce  written  evidence  01 
the  lightest  lyric  than  a  medical  cei- 
tificatc  of  the  heaviest  brain. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  experiment  is  to  be  tried  of 
mounting  Spanish  bullfighters  upon  mo- 
torcycles instead  of  horses.    The  spec- 

■  tator  will  have  a  pleasant  feeling  thafl 
the  motorcycle  deserves  the  very  worst 

:  th8        can  do  to  it,_OBSERVATOB. 

iAs  the  World  Wags: 
,  I  know  ah  English  busman,  whoTl 
'i  take  you  two  ipiles  off  his  route  and  an 
English  conductor  who'll  help  you  off 
the  train  with  your  luggage.  ...  1 
know  a  French  hotel  that  doesn't  t,a.k9 
tourists  and  an  Italian  village  that  isn't 
cfivty  .  I  know  a  debutante  on 
Commonwealth  avenue  who  isn't  crazy 
about  publicity  and  a  prominent  pillar 
of  the  Methodist  church  who  se|g  gW 
and  bootleg.  ...  I  know-  a  ne^wjapee 
that  isn't  biased  and  a  shop  th«  will 
tell  you  their  silks  and  woollensMren  « 

(imported   I  know  a  movW  ac- 

tress  who  is  crazy  about  her  husband 
and  a.  writer  who  honestly  hates  his 
own  books.  ...  I  know  a  _  woman 
who'd  rather  buy  her  clothes  in  Lon- 
don than  Paris,  a  Rotarian  who  reads 
Immanuel  Kant,  and  a  bootlegger  who 
collects  early  American  furniture.  .  .  . 
)l  know  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  peo- 
ple but  I  don't  know  a  dam  soul  who 
doesn't  think  it's  going  to  be  a  land-. 
sUde  for  either  Al  or.  Dr.  Hoover 

R,  H.  B. 


nut  bftter  t'nan  all  these,  I  love  the 
music 

From  my  reluctant  neighbor's  mow- 
ing of  the  lawn; 
My  own  fair  green  all  cut  and  trinimcj 
and  curried, 

So  I  may  sit  9,nd  smoke  and  dream 
and  yawn.  f-  F.  H. 

Just  as  good  old  Gabriel  Pcignot  of 
Dijon,  the  learned  antiquarian,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  name  thfe  favorite 
dishes  of  kings,  potentates  and  other  | 
i:iighty  men;  as  before  him  that  rr.r? 
jnssip  C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus  tclU 
us  that  Caesar  Augustus  never  exccedod, 
a  pint  of  wine,  and  instead  of  dr'nk-' 
ing  in  the  daytime,  used  to  take  a  piece 
of  bread  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  a  slic6 
of  cucumber,  or  some  leaves  of  lettuc". 
0';  a  green,  sharp,  juicy  apple,  while 
Vitcllius  made  three  meals  a  day.  .some- 
tunes  four,  and  gorged  himself  vnt't  0 
r!;f:h  made  for  him,  "The  Shield  of 
Minerva,"  in  which  were  tossed  lo- 
gother  the  brains  of  pheasants  and  pea- 
cocks, the  tongues  of  flamingos  and 
l)if  entrails  of  lampreys  which  had 
been  brought  in  ships  of  war  from  the; 
Carpathian  Sea  and  the  Spanish  Straits. 
.  0  Gen.  E.  S.  Fagg,  once  steward  of  the 
Manhattan  Club,  New  York,  and  now  of 
Christiansburg,  Va.,  deploring  the  Ijst 
art  of  eating  and  the  present  "catch-as- 
cRtch-can  gulping  of  imitrtion  food," 
informs  us  through  a  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Sun  that  Ellen  Terry  at  the 
Gait  House  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  cooked 
excellent  food  in  a  chafing  dish  in  her 


DULCET  DELIGHT 

(For  .-^s  the  Wciikl  WaSbl 

I  love  the  classic  orchestra, 
That  glorious,  symphonic  ecstasy; 

I  -evel  in  the  great  pipe  organ's  rolling. 
Which  stirs  my  soul  to  realms  c£ 
'  fantasy. 

r  love  tho  gentle  string  quartet. 
That  delicate,  refined  and  pure  feli- 
city; '  ..'  ' 
I'm  charmed  by  some  great  choral  smg- 


"McKinley  was  a  wonderful  man  in  a 
dining  room.  Every  day  at  Lake  Cham- 
plain  I  had  a  huckleberry  cake  made 
for  him — like  a  pound  cake  witli  huckle- 
bi^rries  in  it."  King  George  V — as  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
,  Ontario,  was  "  a  plain  eater."  Mr.  Edi- 
,1  son  at  Galveston  did  not  take  time  to 
'  eat.  "just  drinking  coffee  once  in  a 
while.  Fine  fellow  though."  President 
Taft  was  the  "real  eater."  "I  had  a 
big  silver  platter  of  old  Virginia  ham 
boiled  first  and  then  baked  with 
Madeira  wine.  After  he  got  through 
eating  he  asked  to  meet  the  man  who 
had  those  liams  cooked.  His  face  was 
beaming  when  he  congratulated  me," 

Scene  for  our  friend  the  Historical 
Painter;  Taft,  Fagg  and  the  ham  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 

•    "Lives  of  gi-eat  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

I  have  kept  more  women  awake  than 
any  other  man  in  England — Edgar  Wal- 
lace. 


DOG  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  counted  my  neighbor's  dog  this 
morning.  He  was  doing  about  60  barks 
?  minute,  generally  in  six-eight  time — 
three  barks  in  three  half  seconds,  a  rest 
for  three  half  seconds  and  then  da 
capo.  He  did  not  reach  that  number 
all  the  time.  Sometimes  his  attention 
wandered  and  his  output  per  minute 
fell  to  40  or  even  3.5.  I  should  say  he 
produced  per  hour  2500  barks,  or  30,000 
in  a  12-hoiir  day. 

The  pitch  \va,s  about  C  above  the 
bass  clef  but  his  voice  contained  so 
many  overtones  that  the  note  was  dif- 
ficult, to  place.  The  timbre  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  saw  being  filed,  the 
notes  of  course  being  more  staccato. 
The  hearing  range,  allowing  for  houses, 
trees  and  other  obstacles,  was  a'oout 
one-quarter  of  a  mile,  the  audience  (it 
is  a  country  neighborhood),  about  15 
families. 

The  pleasure  produced  per  dog  per 
day  or  week  in  such  case  is  difficult 
to  measure.  One  would  'nave  to  study 
the  tastes  and  nerve  systems  of  both 
sexes  and  of  different  ages,  making  al- 
lowance for  invalids,  on  v/hom  the  'ef- 
fect might  be  especially  intense,  and 
the  deaf,  on  whom  the  effort  would  be 
lost. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
total  aesthetic  lesult  must  be  consider- 
able. Supposing  in  15  families  there 
are  60  non-deaf  people,  there  are  nearly 
2,000,000  barks  received  every  24  hours, 
making  a  small  allowance  for  the 
nights,  in  which,  however,  the  dog  is 
very  often  vocal. 

1  A  more  interesting  question  is  as  to 
!  the  motives  of  the  owner.  Few  people, 
\  except  radio  announcers,  distribute  to 
'the  public  2.000,000  aesthetic  impres- 
jsions  every  day.  Why  should  a  dog 
:  owner  give  service  on  that  scale,  pay 
jgood  money  for  it,  and  trust  to  neigh- 
iborly  gratitude  for  his  reward? 
!  JOSCELYN. 

Had  I  not  witnessed  day  by  day  and 
•  month  by  month  the  almost  paralyzing 
effects  of  intermittent  nerve-shattering 
noise  on  men  .who  were  physically 
strong.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible.— Prof.  H.  J.  Spooner. 


;  you  hoped  would  ease  my  pain  to  cbmc 
So  vividly  -our  words  reflect  in  thn 

gray  minor  of  despair! 
In  a  loss  the  soul  docs  find  anoiln  ^ 

world  ,      ,  , 

where  others  with  the  Ullest  ladd' 

could  not  reach. 
My  hand  you  lake,  leading  me  through 

mind's  old  labyrinths, 
And  many  voic:3  fill  the  arches  as  we 
w.Tlk. 

iThe  past  requesting  homage). 
I  follow  you  until  we  reach  the  sunlight 
dancing  minuets  through  new  green 
'  branches.  . 

You  leave  me  to  refresh  myscll— 
But  there,  dear  one,  remains  your  un- 
claimed legacy 
Because  't,is  vou  who  live  and  I  alone 
am  dead!  V.W.C. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mv  little  Who's  Who's  has  gone  all 
wrong.  R.  H.L.  says  ■  Chester  Garfield" 
carried  fui  ear  pick  in  his  pocket.  All 
right  tor  Chester,  but  who  was  Chester 
Garfield?  H.  D.  COLE. 

Quincy. 

•■R.  H.  L."  wrote  "Chester  Arthur. 
Evidently  a  line  of  type  was  dropped 
in  his  printed  letter,  or  there  was  some 
sort  of  confusion  in  the  handling,  of 
his  copy.  "R.  H.  L."  is  a  well  infoiri»ed 
man  'He  can  undoubtedly  naing.  .cor- 
rectly ■•the  Presidents  in  order.-:  ajad 
possibly  the  capitals  of  our  states.'^Ed.- 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  old  fellows  who  feel  stirred  about 
that  Barlow  knife  will,  I'm  sifi'c,  primp 
up  when  I  mention  the  king  of  knives, 
Jonathan  Cvookes's.  The  possession  of 
one  of  these  blades  in  boyhood  gave  a 
boy  a  royal  right  to  strut  as  cock-of- 
the-walk.  Jonathan  Crookes,  Sheffield, 
by  the  way,  like  Wade  and  Butcher 
did  a  big  American  ti.ic:t.  as  far  back, 
probably,  as  the  American  revolution. 
Their  trade  mark  was  a  pistol.  The 
knife  would  even  now  give  joy  to  the 
possessor  if  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  one  OLD  TIMER. 


TO  L  

(Vor  As  live  Woild  Waffs)  \ 

How  tolerant  with  me  you  were  in  life,  i 
;  advising  always  with   that  kiiowledge 
'       ._rare  I 


Mr.  Christopher  Morley,  reading  a 
letter  of  Charles  Lamb  to  his  pubhshers, 
notes  that  Lamb  pointed  out  that  Elia 
should  be  pronounced  Ellia.  Mr.  Morley 
adds  -With  thit  other  famous  pseudo- 
nvm,  'Boz'  f':Oundcd  'Boze')  it  is  prob- 
ably one  of  ths  two  moat  generally 
aiiiproiiomiceii  aliaiei  la  literature.'' 

METROPOLITAN 

"Beggars  of  Life" 

A  screen  drama  adapted  by  Benjamfo 
Glazer  Irom  a  slor.v  b.v  uim  Tully:  directsjl 
b.v  William  Wellnian  and  produced  by  Parar 
mount  with  Ihe  foll-i»'iug  ca^l  :  •■  ' 

Oklahoma  Red  Wallace  Beer? 

Nanc.v  Louise  Broolii 

.fim    Ricbard  Arlen 

Mosp    -EdKar  Bfife  Washiiitrton 

Skinnv  H.  A.  Jlorsan' 

m<elly   .   .\"dy  Clark 

Hill   .Mik  Donlin 

Hopper  Rosooe  Karn« 

Arkansas  Snake  .....Robert  Perrr 

"It's    funny,"  .  observed    the  youth,. 
Jim,  to  the  orphaned  girl,  Nancy,  as 
they   snuggled   for,  warmth '  inside   a  1 
friendly    haystack,    "how   we're   here,  | 
and    ain't    quite    satisfied;    jtnd    how  if 
millions  of  people  are.  sleeping  in  nice  ; ' 
feather  beds  in  their  own  homes,  anrt 
ain't  satisfied,  either.    I  guess  we're  slU 
beggars  of  life,  begging  for  something 
we  haven't  got."    This  sage  reflectiort 
on  the  part  of  the  boyish  tramp  bound 
for  his  uncle's  farm  in  Alberta,  ad- 
dressed to  his  companion,  fleeing  from  ' 
a  murder  charge,  is  supposed  to  ex-  ' 
plain  the  title  of  this  interesting  pie- 
ture  of  vagabondage,  as  conceived'  by 
Messrs.  Tully  and  Wellman.    At  that,_ 
not  all  films  attempt  to  clarify  their 
titles  so  obhgingly  as  this. 

Most  of  the  action  is  on  or- in  freight 
trains.    We  see  and  hear  them  cutting 
through  tunnels,  rumbling  along  open 
spaces,  by  day,  by  night.   For  the  rest, 
pilfering,"  fights,  flights.    The  pho' 
raphy  is  novel,  often  thrilling 
effects.  The  titling  is  intelligently 
ful. 

The  three  chief  figures  In  this  .. 
of  the  road  are  Beery,  Arlen,  I, 
Brooks.    Of    these,    the    greatest  .~ 
Beery,  whose  Oklahoma  Red  is  a  'big, 
vitali    cunning,    lustful,  bludgeoiiinti 
hobo  of  wide  experience.     He  boasw 
that  his  foot  never  has  slipped.  He  iS 
master  of  the  jungle  into  which  Arlea 
and  Miss  Brooks  stumble.    He  is  judgW 
of  the  mock  trial  in  the  box  car  of  th<| 
fast  freight  which  is  bearing  all  hand*, 
somewhere,   anywhere.     He  beats  thf 
Arkansaw  Snake  in  a  rough  and  turn? 
ble  fight  for  supremacy,  and  for  thj  . 
girl;  and  after  repeated  attempts,  bj  *%l 
force  and  stratagem,  to  gain  her.  .  hi 
stops  abruptly.     "I've   heard  of  it  j 
good  many  times,  but  I  never  saw  t, 
before.    It  mast  be  love."    And  he  pr?»- ■ 
ceeds.  with  a  fine  touch  of  chivalry,  t( 
aid  the  boy  and  the  girl  to  escape 
the  north  by  stealing  feminine  raim-:^ 
for  the  girl  and  setting  afii;e  a  carlo 
of  lumber  in  which  he  has  concea 
the  corpse  of  a  youthful  tramp  wh 
in  figure,  resembled  the  girl,  hithert 
disguised  in  boy's  clothing.    Red  him 
self  is  shot  by  the    pursuing  poss'' 
Rolling  from  the  top  of  the  train  an, 
crashing  down  a  gully,  he  gets  the  fin; 
close-up.    "My  foot  slipped  that  time; 
he  remarks  ruefully,  and  dies. 

W.  E 
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"Music,  a  Science  and  an  Art,"  by  John  Redfield,  former  lecturer  m 
?hysics  of  Music.  Columbia  University,  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  New 
Vork,  is  an  extraordinary  book,  one  that  should  vex  some,"  delight  many, 
arovokc  hot  discussion,  for  Mr.  Redfield  is  a  revolutionary.  Slaves  to  tra- 
ditions will  dub  him  an  anarchist. 


movie  theatres  are  less  offensive  in  their  playint.  but  church  organists  as  j 
n  rule  are  most  exasperating.   Mr.  RedlielU  tells} why  they  vex  his  musical 
fioul.  and  adds  "It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  organ  has  become  too  coin- 
lilicated  a  musical  machine  to  be  managed  by  one  player.' 

Now  that  carillons  are  becoming  so  numerous  in  America,  it  would  not 
be  at  all  unjustifiable  for  American  legislative  bodies  to  declare  a  carillon, 
nnd  a  set  of  chimes  as  well,  to  be  a  nuisance  unless  equipped  with  dampers, 
end  imposing  a  penalty  for  the  playing  of  one  not  so  equipped. 


The  chapters  that  treat  purely  of  technical  subjects  will  interest 
musicians  and  theorists,  though  they  may  not  agree  with  his  opinions  and 
conclusions.  These  chapters  are  written  from  -the  standpoint  of  a  scientist 
and  are  illustrated  with  examples  in  musical  notation.  The  two  entitled 
"The  Musical  Scale"  and  "Harmony  and  Melody"  deserve  the  careful  at- 
tention of  teachers  of  theory.  The  pages  are  not  easy  reading.  It  is  enough 
to  say  in  this  article  that  Mr.  Redfield  does  not  believe  that  the  scale  in  C 
can  be  derived  from  C  as  a  fundamental.  He  regards  T  as  the  fundamental 
of  the  diatonic  scale  in  C.  "No  tuner  can  tufte  a  piano  or  organ  accurately 
without  usin2  some  physical  measuring  device  for  timing  the  beats."  The 
true  musical  scale  is  thus  defined:  "A  scale  is  a  division  of  the  octave  into 
intervals  suitable  for  musical  purposes." 

Harmony  is  defined  as  "that  relationship  between  simultaneous  tones 
which  the  ear  finds  agreeable  because  of  adaptation  to  its  tonal  environ- 
ment." Up  to  the  time  of  Bach  "composers  of  concerted  music  thought  in 
terms  of  the  human  voice  and  the  pure  harmonies  it  naturally  employs; 
thereafter  they  thought  in  terms  of  the  keyboard  and  its  even-tempered 
scale  ....  The  sense  of  harmony  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo;  it  has  been 
aunk  without  a  trace  ....  Real  harmony  has  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  In  lieu  of  it  we  have  the  cacophony  of  the  present  day,  as  senseless 
•nd  futile  as  it  will  be  found  evanescent." 

In  another  chapter,  "The  Composer  and  His  Work,"  Mr.  Redfield 
remarks:  "If  the  prerogative  were  mine,  I  would  stand  up  against  the  wall 
*.)  be  shot  at  sunrise  all  those  individuals  who  'teach  harmony.' " 


The  lack  of  information  about  the  action  of  the  human  voice,  and 
the  extent  of  the  misinformation  concerning  it,  is  amazing;  and  misin- 
formation is  infinitely  worse  than  ignorance  .  .  .  There  is  probably  not  a 
single  point  with  respect  to  the  production  of  the  singing  voice  upon  which 
persons  who  are  recognized  as  authorities  In  the  singing  profession  are  not 
in  categorical  and  emphatic  disagreement.  .  .  .  Voice  teachers  are  too  un- 
critical in  their  thinking  to  make  the  conclusions  reached  by  them  trust- 
worthy .  .  .  the  logic  employed  by  the  vocal  teacher,  unfortunately,  is  too 
often  like  that  of  the  cock  which  believed  the  sun  came  up  because  of  his 
crowing.  ...  A  woman  is  supposed  to  have  no  "falsetto"  voice.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  her  voice  is  all  "falsetto" — she  has  no  other  kind 
of  voice.  Occasionally  it  is  true,  a  female  voice  will  be  found  that  is 
able  to  produce  fundamental  tones;  such  a  vaice  is  usually  referred  to  by 
"ome  such  term  as  a  "female  baritone,"  but  they  are  sometimes  called  con- 
'•"ito.s  provided  the  notes  are  not  too  big.  Practically  any  adult  male  can 
learn  to  sing  soprano  as  well  as  a  female  if  he  will  devote  to  the  production 
of  these  (harmonic)  tones  the  same  amount  of  study  that  a  woman  gives 
them. 

"There  is  need  in  the  orchestra  for  a  quartet  of  saxophones,  soprano,  alto, 
tenor  and  baritone.  It  is  only  supercilious  conservatism  that  now  proscril3i':= 
tiieir  use  in  the  symphony  orchestra.  ...  In  the  hand  of  an  amateur  j'.:^ 
tone  is  execrable,  but  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  violin.  .  .  Competer.i 
disinterested  critics  would  agree  that  the  professional  superciliousness  of  'Jit 
symphonic  musician  is  without  adequate  foundation.  There  is  probably  no 
wind  instrument  in  the  jazz  orchestra  thai  is  not  better  played  by  jazz  articts 
than  by  symphonic  musicians.  It  would  be  indiscreet  to  disclose  how  gr>-at 
Is  the  percentage  of  symphonic  musicians  who  would  willingly  desert  the 
symphony  for  jazz  if  they  were  able  to  meet  the  technical  requirements  ol 
the  latter  organization.  The  doubling  or  trebling  of  one's  salary  is  a  powertul 
argument  even  if  one  is  an  artist. 


The  chapters  on  Musical  Tone,  Tone  Production,  What  is  Music?  The 
Musical  Laboratory,  Man  and  Music,  The  Nature  of  Musical  Beauty,  The  Art 
cf  Interpretation,  The  Composer  and  his  Work,  and  the  whole  third  part  of 
this  large  octavo  volume  of  330  pages  should  entertain  the  general  reader 
even  when  he  is  not  a  professional  or  even  an  amateur  musician.  In  this 
third  part  Mr.  Redfield  speaks  of  harmonic  and  rhythmic  possibilities;  how 
orchestral  instruments,  also  concert  halls  might  (should)  be  improved;  how 
there  is  need  of  better  voice  training?  possibilities  in  chamber  music;  cham- 
ber orchestras,  etc. 

In  a  preceding  chapter,  "The  Nature  of  Musical  Beauty,"  he  lays  down 
Ihis  law:  "Music  can  present  to  the  hearer  only  concrete  sense  stimuU;  it  is 
entirely  beyond  the  ability  of  music  to  present  an  abstraction  of  any  kind 
T^'hatcoever."  Music  can  imitate  more  or  less  imperfectly  sounds  of  nature  as 
concrete  phenomena  but  not  as  abstract  conceptions.  "What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  inane  maunderings  about  Beethoven's  having  set  forth  a  philosophy 
01  life  in  his  music,  and  of  his  C  Minor  Symphony  being  a  drama  of  fate? 

When  in  'Til  Eulenspiegel'  the  D  clarinet  squeals  to  the  top  of  its 
compos,  for  example,  Strauss  fails  entirely  to  depict  the  putative  hanging 
of  his  hero;  what  he  much  more  faithfully  portrays  is  the  sticking  of  a  pig. 
There  is,  it  must  be  conceded,  such  a  thing  as  program  music;  but  it  is  un- 
questionably a  rather  childish  type  of  music,  and  one  not  worth  the  effon.-,  of 
Ti  serious  composer." 

Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Redfield's  sayings: 

It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  jazzists  have  intioduceri  any 
rhythms  that  are  novel;  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  they  have  greatly  em- 
1  hasized  the  significance  of  rhythm  for  dance  purposes. 

In  a  careful  examination  of  orchestral  instruments-"any  musical  in- 
strument is  as  much  a  piece  of  machinery  as  a  pump."-he  describes  at 
len-th  some  of  the  "defects  of  the  violin  persistently  ignored  by  those  for 
whom  Cremona  is  the  holy  city."  The  defects  can  be  remedied,  but  by  an 
ablp  civil  engineer— "one  capable  of  designing  a  suspension  bridge'  —not  by 
a  musician.  Furnish  this  engineer  with  a  moderate  amount  of  fundamental 
jniormation  about  sound,  tell  him  to  improve  the  instrument,  and  in  a  year 
or  so  he  will  turn  out  such  a  violin  as  Stradivarius  dreamed  of  all  his  life 
hut  never  succeeded  in  building.  "If  this  be  blasphemy,  make  the  most  of 
it."  The  size  of  the  viola  is  inadequate  to  the  tessitura  assigned  to  it  by 
composers.  It  should,  when  of  the  necessary  size,  be  held  on  the  knees 
in  playing.  The  flute  probably  approximates  more  nearly  the  possibilities 
of  which  it  is  capable  than  does  any  other  musical  instrument.  The  oboe 
most  nearly  approaches  the  flute  in  possessing  all  the  desirable  characteris- 
tics. The  clarinet  and  bassoon  badly  need  a  complete  overhauling.  The 
Intonation  of  the  clarinet  is  so  faulty  that  its  makers  claim  it  is  impossible 
to  construct  one  that  will  be  in  tune.  Trumpets  and  tubas  are  defective 
through  faulty  construction  of  their  pistons— and  the  leaking  of  air  between 
pistons  and  their  casings. 


There  should  be  a  greater  variety  of  drums  in  an  orchestra.  The  banjo 
.■=hould  be  admitted.  Sixty  players  of  bowed  instruments  in  a  symphony 
orchestra  can  not  accomplish  as  much  pizzicato  effect  as  can  four  equally 
proficient  banjoists,  nor  can  they  do  it  as  well.  The  ocarina  with  its 
beautiful  tone  color  and  its  unequalled  staccato  should  be  also  admitted. 


'  If  I  were  musical  duce  I  suspect  ;hat  I  should  issue  a  ukase  that  no 
ocnipossr  or  conductor  could  own  a  piano." 

Great  pianists  will  probably  soon  be  taking  "retouched  "  records  of  their 
own  playing  as  models  to  be  studied  and  approximated  as  nearly  as  possinle. 

Of  all  the  musical  instruments  which  man  employs  there  is  no  othci 
■e  plays  so  badly  as  the  organ.   .  .   .  The  organists  in  some  of  the  larger 


! 
I 


Let  no  one  think  that  Mr.  Redfield  is  as  a  mad  man  scattering  fii 
brands.     He  does  not  make  his  statements  rashly;  he  explains,  argues;  m 
many  instances  persuades.      His  book  covers  too  many  subjects  for  a 
short  review.     What  he  has  to  say  about  the  art  of  interpretation  and  i 
musical  criticism  will  be  discussed  in  next  Sunday's  Herald;  even  though  [ 
he  thinks  little  of  newspaper  reviews  and  rudely  says:  "Perhaps  it  is 
fliiixoiic  to  expect  any  newspaper  man  of  today  to  refuse  to  do  anything  which 
will  pay  him  well,  entirely  devoid  as  he  appears  to  be  of  any  self-respect.' 
Harslt  words.  Mr.  Redfield,  as  unjust  as  they  are  harsh-  P.  H. 


Boys  and  girls  fare  better  today  when 
they  receive  books  or  presents  at  Christ- 
mas or  at  any  other  time  than  those 
of  the  latter  decades  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury; better  by  the  attractive  form  In 
which  books  are  printed.  Illustrated  and 
bound.    We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
stories  themselves,   whether  they  are 
now  more  entertaining  or  more  sophisti- 
cated.  In  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  ; 
the  illustrations  were  often  crude,  some- 
times unintentionally  funny.    Yet  we 
now   treasure   the   picture   of  RoUo's 
father  explaining  to  him  the  engine  of 
a  steamboat.     The  pictures  in  Marco 
Paul's   adventures   and    those   in  the 
Pranconia  series  were  not  so  bad.  Would 
that  we  had  today  our  copy  of  the 
story  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  with  its  as- 
tonishing   pictures,    bound    in  green 
boards.     By  the  way.  Mr.  Waldo  L. 
Schmitt  for  the  September  number  of 
the  National  Geographic  magazine  has 
written  an  interesting  article,  "A  Voyage 
to    the    Island    Home    of  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  describing  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  Crusoe  never  saw  this  island. 
His  island  was  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
I  South  AmW-ica  not  far  from  the  Ormoco.i 
At  the  end  of  his  article  Mr.  Schmittj 
I  admits  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
I  Defoe  had  read  Selkirk's  story  and  used 
I  it  for  his  great  romance. 


Parents  distracted  at  Christmas  time 
I  in  doubt  as  to  what  books  would  please 
boys  and  girls  will  not  have  far  to  seek, 
i  For  boys  there  are  stories  that  we  have 
I  read  with  pleasure,  thus  renewing  our 
youth.  "The  Shadow  of  the  Iroquois,"  j 
introducing  Count  Frontenac,  .voung  i 
Blaise  Lefond,  about  whose  birth  there 
was  a  mystery;  the  gallant  Chevalier 
Maurice  de  Brillion,  who  might  have  fig- 
ured in  a  romance  by  Dumas  the  cider. 
There  is  strange  "King  David,"  revered 
by  the  Indians;  the  Girl  with  the  Pang 
of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes;  De  Amour's, 
the  desperate  villain.  Good  fighting, 
hair-breadth  adventures,  surprising  es- 
capes and  triumphs,  amazing  incidents. 
The  author.  Everett  McNeil,  sensibly 
does  not  administer  too  many  doses  of 
history. 

Then  there  is  "Mutiny  Island,"  by  C. 
M  Bennett.  The  story  of  blood-thirsty 
pirates  told  by  Martin,  a  cabin  boy  of 
the  Splendid  Dawn  whose  crew  was 
1  abandoned  on  an  island,  the  lair  of 
'  cruel  and  desperate  men  who  sailed  un- 
rior  the  Jollv  Roger.   Every  healthy  boy 


dreams  of  a  pirate's  hfe  and  thinks  or 
making  school  teachers  and  the  boy 
that  rubbed  his  face  in  the  snow  waik 
the  plank:  burying  doubloons,  moidorcs 
and  pieces-of-eight;  sailing  the  seas  in 
hi=  low,  black,  rakish  craft  with  the  gni 
of  his  choice,  Kitty  Lyman  or  Minnie 
Butler  eager  to  be  a  pirate's  bride.  If 
we  were  the  father  of  the  bright-eyed 
Augustus,  we  would  read  this  book  first 
though  the  hopeful  offspring,  impatient, 
clamored  for  it.  ^     ,  • 

"Count  Billy,"  by  Oreville  Macdonala, 
handsomely  illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bed- 
ford, is  perhaps  for  boys  of  poetic  ima?.- 
ination,  written,  as  it  is,  in  a  higher 
strain.  A  boy  brought  up  in  a  fisncr- 
man's  cottage  in  Cornwall  looks  forward 
\r.  his  inheritance  as  a  Spanish  coant. 
He  goes  to  Spain,  finds  his  castle  ana 
great  riches.  Strange  things  befall  him 
there;  he  finally  overcomes  his  priclc 
and  ambition,  makes  his  way  back  to 
the  cottage,  buries  his  face  in  Santissy  s 
lap,  begging  forgiveness,  "Many  forbid- 
den to  enter  Fairyland  yet  hold  tiesa 
and  strong  their  belief  in  its  Truth  und 
Beauty."  A  story  for  the  young  whcthtr 
they  are  14  or  70  years  of  age. 


Edwin  Emerson,  also  an  adventurer 
relates  the  "Adventures  of  Theodore 
i  Roosevelt."    The  book  is  illustrated  by 
Elmer  Hadcr.    We  read  of  Roosevelt's 
boyhood  and  student  days,  his  love  of 
sports,  his  acquaintance  in  the  West 
with  mustangs,  bronchos,  buftalos,  good 
men  and  bad  men;  the  chase  of  ante- 
lopes, mountain  goats  and  the  griz^'y 
bear.    The  scene  changes  to  New  York. 
where  there  was  also  work  for  him  as 
a  hunter  of  criminals  and  correction  oi 
abuses  and  inefficiency  in  the  police 
department,     Roosevelt  is  now  wu.h 
the  Rough  Riders;   now  a  successiui 
politician.     He   shoots   big   game  in 
Africa;   nearly  loses  his  life  on  the 
Ri\'er  of  Doubt,  and,  a  broken  man 
writes  books,   prepares   Americans  to 
enter  the  world  war.    The  book  is  an 
unalloyed  eulogy  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.   With  reference  to  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt  in  the  late  war,  Mr.  Emerson 
is  unjust  to  the  former.    Mr.  Emci.'^oii 
writes  vividly,  tells  stories  character- 
istic of  his  hero,  and  is  always  enter- 
taining in  a  breezy  manner. 

"The  Boys'  Book  of  Camp  Life  by 
Elon  Jessup,  illustrated  by  Charles  E 
Cartwright.  is  full  of  'nfomation  con- 
cerning everything  connected  with  thi.= 
out-of-door  life;  tenU,  all  the  para- 
phernalia; the  requirements  experi- 
ences of  c?.mping.  from  care  of  the  feet 
to  measuring  distances,  from  back- 
nacking  to  washings  and  mendings 
from  "finding  your  way]'  to  troubles  an 


js.  "ThLve  arc  many  diflcrciu  ways 
getting  into  trouble  wlicn  you  go 
mplng.  And  there  are  just  as  many, 
obably  more,  when  you  In  n  noisy 
ty."  A  scnsiblr,  informhiR,  indispens- 
ile  book  for  boys  a-camping. 
All  these  books  are  published  by  E. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Duttons  also  publish  some  de- 
jhOfuJ  books  for  sirl.<;:  "A  Hat— Tub 
ale"  by  Caroline  D.  Emerson,  a  story] 
'  t\<-n  anlmal.s,  Nip  and  Tuck,  who 
leet  pirates,  find  a  mermaid,  talk 
'ith  f  liarks.  Pleasing  nonsense  with  pic- 
ires  by  Lois  Lenski. 
"liittle  Heiskell"  by  Isabelle  Hurl- 
att--the  story  of  a  weather  vane  who 
ime  down,  walked  through  the  market 
here  he  saw  strange  sights,  made  ac- 
jalntances  and  learned  much.  The 
)lorrd  illustrations  by  Alida  Conovcr 
'c  unusual  and  fascinating. 
"Travels  of  Sammie  the  Turtle"  told  | 
ad  illustrated  by  Marion  Bullard.  This  | 
iirtle  of  an  inquiring,  philosophic  mind,  ( 
ft  his  shell,  put  on  "a  turtle  neck : 
veater"  and  journeyed  to  Ashokan  dam 
-id  New  York.  As  he  journeyed, 
he  wondered  at  what  he  saw  and 
eard,  he  wrote  verses.  It's  an  amus- 
iig  book  with  many  thrusts  at  a  con- 
sntional  life.  When  Sammie  tried 
ainly  to  re-enter  his  shell,  the  Mild 
'urtie  said  to  him:  "You  can't  go  out 
ito  the  world  and  do  so  many  things 
nd  not  get  bigger  can  you?"  Sammie 
nswercd:  "I  guess  you  had  better  stay 
ight  in  that  shell  and  help  with  the 
eal  estate  business.  A  Turtle  has  to 
,av8  a  shell  for  that."  Mrs.  Bullard 
xll  says:  "I  think  I  write  with  the 
hildren  rather  than  for  them." 
Gertrude  Cr®wnfield  in  "The  Feast  of 
loel"  tells  six  tales  of  Provence.  The 
hildren  described  by  her  are  imagin- 
ry  characters  but  the  stories  are  based 
in  the  Provence  Cliristmas  festival, 
he  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds."  The 
ales  are  told  with  the  requisite  simplic- 
ty  and  sympathy  and  are  for  readers  of 
,11  ages.  Decorations  by  Mary  Lott  Sea- 
nan. 

Both  boys  and  girls  will  learn  how  to 
nake  "Cork  Ships"  by  Peter  Adams. 
>cn  drawings  by  Madelaine  KroU.  Ships 
)f  all  sorts  are  described  from  the  early 
Sgyptian  type  to  the  Marconi -rigged 
iloop.  There  are  even  directions  for 
making  a  monitor. 

Catherine  Reighard,  who  has  drama- 
ized  plays  for  the  Tatterman  Marion- 
:ttes  (Detroit),  has  collected  in  one 
,'olume  "Plays  for  People  and  Puppets," 
with  stage  directions  and  illustrations: 
'Jack  and  the  BeansUlk,"  "King  of  the 
Golden  River,"  "Rumpelstiltskin," 
"Pierre- Patelin"  and  "Aladdin."  There 
are  notes  for  producers  and  actors.  The 
bibliography  is  of  puppets,  acting, 
imalce-up.  costumes,  production,  speech. 
Essays  on  the  theatre,  magazines, 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OLYMPIA  | 
fStttte  Street  Sadie" 

A  screen  melod.ama,  ^vith  scenario  by  E. 

Lowe  J'- ■  lr"m  ^  ^'O""^  by  MelMlie 
^Asman-  directed  b.v  Archie  Ma.vo  and 
;fffi«ced  \v4th  talkin?  .eq.iences  by  Warner 
irothers  vith  the  lollo-vms  <:?st;.  .  , 

taiph  Blahe...    Ulyrna  Loy 

  -j^iyjijian,  Russell 

■sunk?' .  Geovzi^  stone 


real  murrlrier  ni  her  father,  thp  policr- 
man.  You  may  have  guessed  that  Mr. 
Russell  Is  the  murderer.  Yes,  but  in 
raiding  the  toy  shop  the  police  do  not 
take  him  alive.  He  shoots  it  out  on 
the  roof  and  then  dives  to  the  street, 
walnuts  spilling  from  .his  coat  pocket 
as  he  lands,  dead,  W.  E.  O. 


TO  A  NEW  CAR 

(For  As  the  World  Wats) 

Was  it  eyes  .  , 

seeing  only  bigger  and  better  business, 
learned  only  In  the  cult  of 
"get  what  you  can,  beat  down 
the  other  man,  and  give 
the  public  what  it  wants," —  |.  \ 

was  it  such  eyes  and  hands  alone 
that  built  this  monument 
to  Mercury?  j 

0  Steed  of  Steel  and  Arrow  ot  Delight, 
tell  the  wind  what  you  think  of  it, 
stab  Into  space  on  the  long  night  roads, 
and  help  your  little  maker  shout  his  cry: 
"We'll  beat  you  yet,  Dark  Rider 
of  the  Unrelentless  Steed 
We'll  beat  you  yet: 
This  is  the  way  to  do  it!" 

Brookline.     MARSHALL  SCHACHT 

"PUDDIN'  " 
"Bread  Pudding"  wrote  to  the  N.  Y. 
Sun: 

"I  have  only  now  learned— my  par- 
ents never  told  me— that  tapioca  is  not 
gr(jiwn  in  the  United  States.    Like  mil-  i 
lions  of  other  voters  I  have  not  yet ' 

1  made  up  my  mind  how, I  shall  vote  on 
'  Nov.  6.     Would  not  my  mind  and  the 

minds  of  many  others  be  won  by  the 
candidate  who  came  out  squarely— no 
candidate  can  come  out  any  other  way 
—for  a  tariff  wall  high  enough  to  keep 
out  tapioca  pudding?" 

We    once   heard    an  excruciatingly 
genteel  woman  speak  of  "those  people 
who  eat  rice  puddings,"    Thus  she  dis- 
missed from  existence  some  excellent 
men  and  women  who  like  rice  pudding 
as  long  as  it  is  stufled  with  raisins.  There 
was  a  restaurant  in  New  York  wh<=re 
five  cents  more  were  charged  for  this 
pudding  if  there  was  deep  spooning, 
so  that  a  thick  stratum  of  raisins  was 
hoisted  to  the  surface.      The  nude 
tapioca  pudding  never  appealed  to  us; 
it  was  seldom  properly  cooked;  "apple 
tapioca"  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
cook  respecting  her  art  is  not  to  be 
despised:  but  baked  Indian  pudding  is 
fit  for   the   feasts   of   the   gods.  A 
cream  jug  should  be  close  at  hand 
whether  the  pudding  be  served  hot  or 
cold. 

Should  one  think  less  of  a  man  be- 
cause he  says  "puddin'  "?  The  host  at 
table  in  one  of  Charles  Keene's  pictures 
in  Punch  asked  "What  gentleman  says 
•Puddin'?"  To  which  an  impertinent 
guest'  replied:  "No  gentleman  says 
'Puddin,' "  and  threw  emphasis  on  the 
word  "gentleman." 


Nagel.  Russell  and  Loy  seem  at  pres- 
|«qt  to  be  the  ruling  triumvirate  m  un- 
Iderworld  picture's.     They  turned  out 
some  strong  stuff  in  'The  Girl  from 
Icjiicago,"-  and  they  have  gone  tloat 
I  several  degrees  beter  in  "State  Street 
kSadie."    In  fact,  after  the  story  has 
been  outlined  in  the  first  20  minutes, 
the  two  films  travel  almost  side  by 
\me.    It  is  a  good  guess  that  one  of 
them,  in  the  making,  suggested  the  , 
other.    "State  Street  Sadie"  has  cer- 
tain  additional  merits,  and  certain  de- , 
fects  not  found  in  the  companion  piece. 
1    It  has  talking  sequences,  it  is  true, 
but  these  are  not  carried  along  con- 
sistentlv;  in  fact  such  as  they  are  they 
serve  chiefly  to  kill  time.    The  musical 
accomoaniment   is   distractingly  loud. 
In  "State  Street  Sadie"  the  police  re- 
serves their  motorcycles  and  their  not 
guns  reach  the  scene  of  carnage  m 
far  less  tiresome  film  footage.  The 
presence  of  Georgie  Stone  as  a  crook 
with  a  comic  mentality  and  expxe.,- 
sion.    frequently    eases    the  tension 
whenever  the  scenes  become  too  tense 
for  a  nervous  audience. 
Mr  Nagel  is  the  avenging  machine 
m  in  each  film,  this  time  as  the  twin 
I  brother  of  Joe  Blake,  a  bank  casluei 
Uho  commits  suicide   ''.V   S^s  rather 
than  be  "made  the  goaf  by  his  gang 
leader  for  the  murder  of  a  policeman, 
shot  down  in  an  attempt  to  fvustrate 
a  bank  robbery.  Russell  again  as  B«t  , 
Patterson,  keeper  of  a  toy  shop,  is  the , 
gunman  chief,  with  a  few  new.  t^fks 
in  homicidal  expedients,  and  this  t  me 
'  .  fondness  for  crackmg  and  chewmg 
.valnuts,  whether  engaged  in  ^"ibulent 
scenes  or  calm  connivance.   J^ff  1^°^ 
again    masquerades    as    a    coquett  sh 
denizen  of  the  underworld,  that  with 
RalDh  Blake,  she  may  run  down  the 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Aughton 
(pronounce  Afton),  Eng.,  pudding  feast, 
held  once  in  21  years,  is  due.  The 
most  enormous  of  these  puddings  was 
boiled  in  1886.  It  weighed  1236  pounds; 
the  boiler  was  3  ft.  deep  by  4  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter;  the  ingredients  included 
100  lb.  flour,  100  lb,  bread  crumbs,  150 
lb,  suet,  150  lb.  raisins,  150  lb.  currants, 
150  lb.  sugar,  35  lb.  candied  peel,  be- 
tween 800  and  900  eggs,  10  gallons  of 
I  fresh  milk,  3  gallons  of  rum  (Oh,  beau- 
tiful thought!)  besides  other  things. 
I    The  first  slice  v.-as  cut  with  a  highly- 
polished,  brand-new  spade.  Six  to  eight 
thousand  were  present  at  the  helping. 
I'l,  was  reported  at  the  time  that  the 
pudding    was   not   a    great  culinary 
success. 


■■Wrli  it's  broil  iu  ^  In  .ips  of  fun  to 
look  around  with  you.    1  must  run  over 
to  my  boollegRpr's  now  and  match  a  ^ 
sampie  of  Scotch."  j 

LET  APELLA  BELIEVE  IT  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Grandfather  lived  at  Waterpropf 
Ridge  all  his  life.  He  grew  up  tp/oe  , 
eight  feet  tall  and  double-door  l»road. 
He  married  Mirandy  Dingate,  a  r/mark- 
able  woman  no  bigger  than  your  hana, 
who  could  have  pulled  him  through  the 
eye  of  an  embroidery  needle  any  day. 
She  was  a  powerful  woman.  Granci- 
father  was  scared  blue  of  her  all  his 
life 

He  alwavs  tised  to  chuckle,  though, 
about  the  time  they  put  him  in  jail; 
he  took  a  deep  breath  and  burst  that 
jail  like  a  paper  bag.  It  all  came 
of  doing  a  good  turn  to  the  ?ld  sfxto" 
of  the  Community  Church  in  Watei- 
proof  Ridge  Village.  The  sexton  was 
getting  feeble  and  thin,  it  seems,  and 
pretty  rheumatic.  It  was  sort  of  a 
shame,  grandfather  thought,  to  make 
the  poor  old  man  get  out  of  bed  every 
Sunday  morning,  no  matter  what  come 
the  weather,  to  ring  the  bell. 

So  one  Sunday  early  in  the  fall 
i  grandfather  thought  that  as  a  surprise 
ihe'd  ring  the  bell  himself.    He  got  up 
bright  and  early  and  tramped  35  miles 
I  through  a  fresh  10-foot  fall  of  snow 
:to  the  church.    Now  grandfather  said 
I  he  never  realized  what  a  simple  task 
lit  was  to  ring  the  bell.    Of  course  the 
thing  only  weighed  two  tons  or  more. 
iBufgrandfather  said  he  .thought  it  ap- 
ipeared  rusty  in  the  bearings,  and  any- 
iway   he  said,  the  belfry  was  packed 
solid  with  ice  that  particular  morn- 
lins     He  gave  a  good  hearty  tug  at 
the  bell  rope,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
loo  strong 'for  it.  Jhe  darn  bel  came 
j  tumbling  down  on  his  head.   He  said  he 
nfver  felt  it,  and  no  one,  including 
grandfather,  'would  ever  have  known 
who  pulled  the  bell  out  of  the  belfry  it 
They  hadn't  combed  the  clapper  out  o 
his  whiskers  in  the  barber  shop  next 

^^Grandfather  explained  that  he  never 
gave  the  bell  a  second  thought,  because 
Ihen  he  happened  to  glance  down  and 
notice  his  feet  he  knew  Mirandy  would 
well  night  skin  him  if  she  f  0""^  ^e  had 
walked  barefooted  35  miles  ^  town 
through  10  feet  of  snow  that  moining. 
with  the  thermometer  at  68  below  zero^ 
Mirandy  always  was  kmd  of  fussy 
anyhow,  grandfather  said,  and  was  al- 
ways nagging  him  fo-^  TfrsT 
lessness  as  this,  VICE-VERSA. 

PICKING  FAVORITES 

The  Observer   (of  London)   held  a  i 
competition  with  a  prize  for  naming  the 
most  popular  heroines  o£/ic'^>°"-^-^n! 
three  winners  in  the  °  .^^^^! 

were:    Elizabeth  Bennett,  Claia  Mia 
dleton,  Diana  of  the  Crossways-two  for 
Mered  th  and  one  for  Jane  Austen, 

we  all  like  to  play  favorites,  so  we 
narne  Thomas  Hardy's  Eustacia  Vj^e-;^ 
the  supefb,  the  incomparable.  Homers 
Nausicaa  a  sweet  thing-Ulysses  should 
have  wedded  her  and  givjn  his  Penelope 
to  a  suitor  or  two:  and  Mary  Webbs 
Pru  sirn  although  she  did  have  a  hare- 
hn  George  Sorrow's  Isopel  would  be 
named  second,  if  she  had  not  been  so 
statuesque  and  heroic.   

Stars  in 


the  drunken  girl's  prophecy  c^m  imi 
The  wife,  although  ehe  held  the  theoo 
that  a  passing  infidelity  matters  little 
In  the  case  of  genuine  love,  learn^'d  the 
difference  between  fact  and  J"^''''' 
r.'hen  she  learned  the  'fact,  she  de- 
termined to  sue  for  divorce. 

Later  she  changed  hor  mind.  Pr';- 
rlselv  why  she  did  she  failed  to  make 
clear  to  minds  perhaps  too  literal.  H-:i' 
momentarv  passion  for  a  man  she  dK. 
not  love  at  all  may  have  afforded  hrr 
an  insight  into  her  husband's  po:nt  of 
■view  Her  love  for  her  husband  may 
have  proved  too  strong  for  her  vthm 
he  returned  unexpectedly  from  a  trip 
to  Europe.  She  went  off  with  him.  at 
all  events,  as  gay  as  you  please,  to  sec 
the  children  in  the  country. 

When  absorption  in  his  theme  leads 
Mr.  Barry  to  lay  by  his  smartne.ss.  he 
can  write  a  scene  effectively,  with  a 
genuine  appearance  of  truth.    A  scene 
of  the  sort  he  planned  for  the  drunken 
bridesmaid,  a  piteous  creature  in  her 
degradation,  movingly  played  by  Miss 
Roos,    A  second  stirring  scene  he  de- 
vised when  her  fathcr-in-law  attempted 
to  convince  the  wife  of  her  folly,  self- 
ishness and  sensuality,  no  less,  in  re- 
senting her  husband's  misdemeanor— 1 1 
«o  harsh  a  term  could  bs  ?pplied  to  hi.s 
procedure.  With  what  admirable  gravit" 
did  Mr.  Fielding  iitter  nonsense!  Fo.- 
the  moment  hn  made  if  convincing. 
In  holding  her  own  against  him  Uir-s 
!  Kennedy  did  her  best  v^'ork.   An  actres-,  ^ 
i  not  endowed   with  natural  emotional 
force  has  not  an  easy  time  of  it  in  play-- 
where  she  cannot  resort  to  that  useful  , 
i  device  of  ranting.  ; 
i      Three  "walking  ladies."  Miss  Scott. 
1  Miss  Mayo  and  Miss  Seymour,  walked  . 
and  talked  amusingly,  the  best  of  these, 
.Miss  Sevmour.    Mr.  Cook  played  the 
husband's  part  with  ease,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
roney  had  ardor  at  hand  for  the  per- 
son who  moved  the  wife  almost  to  for- 
get herself. 

The  play  pleased  a  large  audience. 
It  would.    For  it  is  smart,  it  speaks 
very  plainly,  and  twice  in  the  evening 
j  it  absorbs."   And  there  is  Miss  I^en- 
nedy  nearly  alv-ays  on  the  stage,  an 
j  actress  widely  admired.        R.  R.  G. 

;  .  MAJESTIC  THEATSE 

"Hold  Everything" 


A  n?w  niusi'.-.-'.I  comedy 
?iine   tceiies:   book   by  B. 
.Tohn   McGowan;    son~s  b 
CeSyh  a   and   H'-iiderson : 
MrCnvmack:    sett:p  =  »  b. 
mus^f  riirP'-tnr.  Nifholas  I 
bv  Al»xandtv  .\.  .Aarons 
1-v.  with  ihe  loilowing  i 

lilarty  

M;ick   

"Murf"  Le\  y  

"Pop"  O'KceIc  

'Mrs.  Lloyd 
Bobbie  Dunn 

fJiiik  Schincr  

Sue  BiivkP  

"Toots  "  Breen   

"Sonny  .Tim'  Brooks... 

Dan  Larkm  

"Xosey"  BartlPit  

Bob  Morgan   

•The  Kirker'  

Gladys  'Martin  .  .   

Eadio  Annonncer 


n  two  acts.  ■  wiln  i 
G.   DcS.--lv,'.  and 
Messrs.  Brown, 
=ta-'sd   by  Fraiili  I 
Henry   Dreylu.'.s-:  : 
venn>ner;  presented  ' 
and  Vinton  Freed-  | 

.,  Buddy  HoraU  i 

  H;ury  Locke  | 

. . .  .Harry  Shannon 

 Edmund  TClton  | 

.  . .  .Betty  Compton  j 

 Marjorie'  White 

 Bert  Labr  ■ 

 Ona  Munsou  I 

 Nina  Olivette 

 .Tack  Whitins  , 

.  .  .Frank  Alhvortii  ' 
.  .,.1.  .  .Victor  Moor," 

 Robert  O  Brien 

 Phil  Sheridan 

 Anna  Locke 

.... Tiarrv  Shannon 


Madge  Kennedy 

"Paris  Bound,*'  Comedy, 
At  the  Plymouth 


Kr-nneib  \ 


WINDOW-SHOPPERS 

(Elsie  McCormick  In  the  N.  Y.  'World) 
I  was  wondering  yesterday,  while 
strolling  among  the  retail  thoroughfares 
just  how  it  would  sound  if  men  window- 
shopped  as  women  do.  Probably  the 
effect  would  be  something  like  this: 

"Look,  Jim,  at  that  perfectly  adorable 
black  derby  over  there!  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  cute  little  brim.  I'd  love 
to  have  it,  only  somehow  since  my  new 
haircut,  derbies  don't  become  me.  I 
don't  think  I'm  quite  the  type, 

"Let's  go  in  and  ask  how  much  It  Is, 
Oh,  come  on;  it  won't  take  a  minute. 
Well,  all  right,  if  you'd  rather  not; 
but  I  don't  see  why.   Oh,  say,  have  you 
I  noticed    these    stunning    little  poker 
chips?    See,  the  blue  ones  are  a  new 
shade,  someth'lng  like  the  pencil  blue 
th'ey  had  last  year,  only  a  little  darker.  \ 
"And  look  over  there!    You  really 
mustn't  miss  these  new  hip-flasks,  the  1 
ones  with  the  test-tubes  attached.   You  1 
can  make  your  own  tests  while  you ; 
wait.    Aren't  they  the  sweetest  things? 
That  reminds  me;  I  must  tell  you  about 
the  new  flask  Eddie  had  at  the  lodge] 
meeting  last  night.    It  was  a  straight- 
line  model,  sort  of  conservative,  with 
bands  of  self -trimming  running  down 
from  the  cork.    I  really  think  111  try 
to  have  it  copied. 


^n^^^SL^r'^esJ.S^I^Ar.mu.  ho:...  - 

The  cast :  Mad^e  Kennedy 

Mar.'-  Hntlon   ;'■        uonn  CooK- | 

Jim  Button    Airnea  Scott  | 

Kora  Cope  ■••••''•."    TMartha  Mayn 

Helen  '^Vhitp   ipvmouv 

Fanny   Shiupan    Edward  Ficldms  1 

.TameE  Hiittou    ■  ■     j„,,„  Marone.v 

Bkhard  Parr;;h  .   Herbert  i«?t  I 

Peter   i>pc    '  '       .loainia  Hoo^  I 

Nopl   Farley  Eleanor    Wells  j 

'"a  "comeciy  the  play  bill  terms  this  : 
Dlece   but  the  advertisements  add  an 
epithet,  "Ultra  modern."    The  adjective 
i-  p,nt    The  plav  is  so  extremely  up-to- 
l^t  «  anticipates  ^morr^^In 

?o  ^oosel«s^of  construcuon  too^  and 
for  abundance  and  quality  of  talk  u 
holds  Its  own  with  the  most  that 

:  ^'xms  ^l^'of  dialogue,  of  a  sort  that 
l^'Sainly  ealculatc-d  to  P^^^f '^f  ^^J,^,^ 
Mr  Barry  in  very  stead.  Of  plot 

S^t^^o;T^Sinie:i|fe|^^|S 
?ertamTnent  somewise.   So  what  so  usc- 

*"Thl  plot,  as  Mr.  Baijy  sketched  it  is 
euicklv  told.  At,  a  fashionable  wed- 
a  iJridesmaid.  mdecorous^  drunk 
even  for  her  company,  told  tj^e  o.iae 
e'room  that  she  recommended  him  to 
tper>  his  distance  from  here,  for  sne 
S,';nd  he  kirew  too.  that^they  loved 
each  other— although,  she  admitted,  he 
ioved  his  bride  still  more. 

Unluckily  the  young  man  la  to 
follow  good  counsel,  with  the  result  tnat 


With  the  opening  gestures  of  the 
.chorus  one  was  told  that  this  would  oe 

'  another  of  those  athletic  affairs,  this  time 
1  with  a  prize  fight  for  cUmax.  And  with 
jthe   entrances   of   Messrs.   Moore,  as 
1 'Nosey,"  the  training  camp  chef,  and 
i  Lahr.  at  Gink  Echiner,  aa  the  prelimin- 
ary fighter  who  had  been  in  64  battles 
and  nsvEr  quit  a  winnsr,  it  was  evident 
;hat  it  would  be  a  funny  show.  Funny 
it  was.  and  is.  Many  a  musical  comedy 
:  consists  of  a  tiny  ball  of  comedy  wound 
round  and  round  with  yards  of  rhyti'.-imic 
'  frills,  known  as  the  score.  "HoldEvery- 
I  thing"  reverses  the  formula.  The  score 
i  is  in  the  centre  and  comedy  by.  yards 
1  and  yards  encompasses  it.  It  is  no  ex- 
i  aggeration  to  state  that  the  DeSylva- 
McGowan  book  is  the  fminiest,  most 
plausible  of  any  disclosed  in  pieces  of 
this  type  here  this  season:  or  for  that 
matter,  for  some  time  previously.  Itl 
exudes  humor  in  every  line  delivered 
by  "Nosev"  or  Gink.   Their  scenes  with 
Nosey's  "home-brew,  schnitzel-pootzer. 
he  calls  it.  and  in  the  electric  bath  when 
Ginls  tries  to  remove  surplus  weight  and 
Nosey  and  "Toots"  forget  the  combina- 
tion  which  shuts  off  the  electrical  cur- 
I  rent  are  incentives  to  roars  of  laughter. 
Speaking  of  "Toots."  brings  us  to  a  very 
'  cl2ver  little  lady,  Nina  Olivette  by  name. 
She  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  serio- 
comics  the  ?t-.s?  «     brought  forth  in 
recent  yc3v  -   :-'n   :  ^ily  belongs  up  th-'r- 
•vith  Merii    Mo- i :  .ind  Lahr  when  the 
evening's  l.mphs  srs  totalled  v.p. 

-    •■   '-      ■'         the  ■] 


"Sonny   Jiin"   Brooks,   out  for 
vvorld's  championship,  is  as  c'.ean-cut  as 
Tunney     He   loves   Sue   Burke,  who 
knows 'something  of  the  fighting  game 
through  her  father,  a  trainer  In  his 
dav     Sue  frustrates  a  plot  to  frame 
Jim  in  his  big  bout,  but  their  love  af- 
fairs are  shaken  up  a  bit  before  the 
referee  declares  Jim  the  winner  against ) 
Bob  Morsan,  the  old  champion.  The 
prize  ring"  scene,  incidentally,  is  merely 
a  tableau    You  see  no  blow^  strock.  but 
vou  know  that  Jim  is  ?  victor.  Ur 
doubtedlv   the   audience   had  alio' 
iUelf  to"  hope  that  there  would 
5  genuine  if  bripf  encti'jnter. 
I    Mr.   Whitir^  " 


2(iO 


.., .  an  cngagifig  lover,  a  bettf 
1  ;::ic?r  than  sirger.  Miss  Munson  as 
Sus  ha,  g.iod  look?,  acts  easily,  dances 
vrll.  Miss  Co:iipton  ?nd  Miss  Whit? 
?rldrd  dancing  bit,';,  flis;  Locke  and 
Messr.";.  Korn'<  and  Bcbby  Loc'.te  con-  i 
iributed  sn  am'i.'jir/r  dance  specialty  up 
and  do'vn  six  bro?.d  ,':t3ps.  The  music 
r,-as  sufficiently  noisy  for  a  large  chorus 
of  very  cncractio  youns  women  who  1 
r..£mp3d  as  if  v,-;th  hob-nailsd  shoes 
and  formed  many  odd  stage  groupings. 

There    are    two    good  sentimental 
ditties.  "You're  the  Cream  of  My  Cof-  ; 
fee."  and  "To  Know  You  Is  to  Love ' 
Yo.'."     Mios  Olivette   and   Mr.  Lahr 
have  a  mirth-provoking  duet,  "When 
I  Love,  1  Love. '    Mr.  Moore  does  not 
sing  much,  nor  dance.    His  are  the  ' 
quiet    methods    of    a    well-seasoned  ■ 
comedian,  safe,  clean  and  sure.    The  I 
settings  are  in  good  ta.ste,  the  cos-  ] 
tumes  simple.  ncit:.hcr  garish  nor  over-  •> 
elaborate.    When  its  all  over  its  fairly  | 
safe  to  prophe.sy  that  your  last  thoughts 

rril!  be  of  the  ludicious  Mr.  Lahr,  the 
unctuous  Mr.  Moore,  the  versatile  Mis:: 
Olivette.  W.  E.  G. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE 
ihurston,  the  "Mazter  Jlagician" 

A  prosrani  of  nuvi''  r-ard  jiassiiig-.  Isjer- 
(Icmaiii.  levitatioii.  e'.:\.  .m  pntertairment  m 
three  parts.  Mis?  .l.v  TliursUm.  (iaUi--hte-' 
<•[  the  magician,  in  sciiv.-^  .niri  dances  and  a 
program  ol  maffic  with  several  assisting 
I'.ancers. 

It  is  a  long  time,  if  memory  serves, 
since  a  ma.ior  magician  appeared  at  a 
local  theatre.  Small  wonder  then  that 
the  Colonial  housed  a  very  large  audi- 
ence. Many  no  doubt  in  the  audience 
recalled  Herrmann,  the  Great;  and 
Kellar.  he  of  the  pate  as  smooth  as 
polished  marble,  and  both  exuding  that 
something  that  suggested  the  old  fellow 
himself  from  the  infernal  regions.  Not 
.?.o  with  Mr.  Thurston,  for  he  might 
have  stepped  on  the  stage  as  any  one 
of  the  dinner  guests  of  the  nearby 
Touraine. 

The  magician's  program  ccntaineci 
much  that  was  old,  and  an  abundance 
of  new  tricks.  Never  ha\'e  we  seen  ihr: 
old  ones  presented  so  convincingly,  so 
raptly  holding  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence. This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
trick  embodying  the  sawing  of  the  wo- 
man in  halves.  A  generous  committee 
of  .-ome  50  from  the  audience  assisted 
on  the  stage.  But  it  was  the  "line"  ot 
the  chief  performer,  his  casual  com- 
ments and  "asides"  that  rounded  out 
the  illu.sion. 

The  comedy  line  has  often  been  a 
■pitfall  for  tlie  magician,  spoiling  an 
1  otherwise  good  act,  but  Mr.  Thurston 
seem.5  to  know  the  line  of  demarcation 
and  he  avoids  pounding  It  in.    Much  i 
time  was  spent  on  cabinet  tricks;  his 
card  manipulation  was  a  finished  per-  f 
formance.  and  he  amplified  the  levita-  ! 
tion  act  bv  waving  the  subject  from  the  i 
black  recesses  of  up-stage  down  over  i 
the  apron  and  for  good  measure  down  I 
two  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  auditor-  • 
lum.    As  a  conclusion  to  this  act  the 
;  subject  disappears  with  the  withdrawal  ' 
I  of  the  robe. 

But  the  program  includes  40  featiues. 
and  it  is  a  task  to  cull  th°  outstandii^a 
ones  in  limited  space  for  they  all  were 
good.  Let  it  be  said  that  the  performer 
baffled  and  bewildered  his  audience  at 
will  and  entertained  them  the  while. 

But  iust  one  word  for  his  pretty 
daughter.  ■  A  girl  who  prefers  to  remain 
a  girl,  in-isophisticated  and  free  from 
I  gush.  She  is  very  good  to  look  at.  and 
:  she  dances  neatly  and  sings  in  a  "cute" 
'  voice.  With  her  youth  and  beauty— and 
i  application — promise  .should  lead  to  lul- 
'  filnient. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  versed  in 
the  lore  of  magic  to  enjoy  this  splendid 
entertainment.  The  boy  within  us  just 
will  not  down.  T.  A.  R. 

ST,  JAMES  THEATRE 
"Scrambled  Wives" 

A  fomedv-far'-e  i"  Ihrep  act!"  b.^'  Adelairi- 
Matthewf  and  Martha  M,  Stanley.    The  oast 


'  iiTeerlngJy 

ccncuio.^-cer!' . 

I    There  is  a  house  parti'  on  one  of  the 
'  Thousand  Inlands,  and  the  guests  are, 
unhappily  rhcsen.  for  John  Chiverick's 
former  wife  arrives  on  the  scene  and 
puts  the  well  meaning  John  to  all  sort,', 
of  trouble  -to  keep  her  identity  from  his 
,  extremely  possessive  second  wife.  Mrs. 
■  Smith,  the  divorcee,  is  there  because 
she  wishes  to  capture  the  afCections  of 
L^rry  McLeod,  another  guest,  and  sh" 
also  wishes  to  keep  the  secret  of  herj 
former  marriage. 

Among  the  four  couples,  odd  woman, 
and  butler  who  comprise*  the  v.-eek-end 
household,  there  are  enough  other  sup- 
plementary threads  of  farcical  misun- 
derstanding to  make  a  tangle  requiring' 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  unwind.  Hus- 
bands and  wives  enter  rooms  at  the 
wrong  times,  and  explanatory  lies  arci 
'  necessitated  which  involve  the  speakers 
more  deeply. 

The  crisis  descends  in  the  midst  of  a 
third-act  thunderstorm  which  makes 
women  .scream  and  men  get  protectivp. 
The  thunderstorm  was  a  poorly  man- 
aged affair,  with  plenty  of  ba.ss  drum, 
but  none  of  that  cloth-ripping  effect.' 
and  no  simulation  of  nail  kegs  falling 
through  greenhouses. 

Marion  Grant  played  a  Madge  Ken- 
nedy role  in  good  Madge  Kennedy  fash- 
i  ion.  and  all  others  were  generally  ac-i 

I  j  cpptable.  H,  P.  M.  j 

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFERINGS 

(     rOPt.KY—  The   Bpli.im.v   Trial."  ni.fsterv 
drama. 

I I  COLOXIAL — Thurston,   tni-  masician. 
it     HOLLIS  ST.—  The   IPth  Hole."  eomedy. 

]      MAJESTIC— -  Hold    Everrthins,"    musical  j 
conied.\. 

PLYMOUTH — 'Paris  Bound."  conied.v. 
SHI."BEKT — "Golden  Dawn."  operetta. 
ST.  JA>[ES — "Scrambled  ''.Vives."  comedy. 
TKEMOKT — ■  Just    A    Minute."  music;il 


C0!ned.v 

VTILBfR  —  "Take 
corned.^'. 


the  Air. 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Show  Girl" 

V  screen  <;alire.  adapted  from  J.  P. 
V.  Evov's  stor.<-  oi  the  same  title;  -directed 
!>•  Allred  ?-uit»Il.  produced  by  First  ^-ational 
■.  rl  presented  by  Kichard  A.  Rowland  with 
r Iv-  follow cast : 

11        l^nran  .^lice  V^'hltc 

Mvarcz  Romano   Donal  1  Reed 

Lee  Moi-an 

•m. 


Ion 

:Ui  r)')zr. 
Vv.  Du-H' 

i>bilzcr 


Charles  Dclan'  . 
Richard  Tiirkri- 
Iv'Acn  LP" 
in;niip  Fnilay^oii 
K,ue  i'r,'C 
Hu?h  Roman 
Bernard  R:;ndal 


ifi-.iinc-  Harlot-.  .  .  . 
Di<l-;y  Van  Arsdale. 

I  Martin  

Mariraret  HaKcy  .  .  . 
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The  alphabetical  mazdas  which  twin- 
I  kle  this  week  in  front  of  Kcith-Albre' 
stcc":    hou.-e  somehow  suggest  Avery 
I^opwcod  pajamas,  Turkish  baths  and 
absinthe  freppes.  but  don't  believe  ;i 
-ord  of  it.    There  is  plenty  of  frivolity 
•1   this  week's  opus,   but  "Scrambled 
"■Vi.ves"  is  amusingly  effervescent  rather 
than  desperately  sophisticated.    A  di- 
vorcee reclines  on  a  chaise-longue,  and 
7  man  hides  behind  her  bedroom  cur- 
-.  but   bis  intpntions   are  embar- 


When  Eppus  and  Kibbitzer,  theatrical 
Pi-oducers,  took  on  Jimy  Doyle's  musical 
"omedv.  thev  changed  his  title  of  "The 
C-irl  from  Woolworth's"  to  "The  Girl 
irom  Tiffany's."  They  told  him  the 
■original  was  "kinda  cheap."  and  that 
•■.stead  of  a  boarding  house  set  they 
"■e'-e  going  to  use  a  ship's  deck.  When 
h'v  finished  with  "The  Girl  from 
n'rolworth's."  poor  Jimmy  didn't  know 
■■"is  own  brain-child. 

Mr.  McEvoy  ere  now  must  know  just 
:-ow  his  hero.  Jimmy  Doyle  felt.  "Show 
Girl"  ol  the  screen  is  no  more  "Sh-iw 
r.'irV  of  the  story  than  Main  .^treet. 
^eoria.  is  Broadway.  It  has  been  minced 
nto  a  tenement  house  farce,  with  much 
rress  on  the  parental  strife  of  Mr.  Fin- 
;3vson  and  Miss  Price,  in  the  inter- 
■lolated  role.s  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dugan. 
N'ita,  Dixie's  sister,  is  merely  present 
10  help  scan  tabloid  headlines  and  open 
lelegrams.     Denny,  the   greeting  card 
.salesman,    quite    worldly-wise    in  the 
.=tory.  becomes  a  sap  in  the  picture. 
Kibijitzer  and  Eppus.  as  the  film  shows 
ihem,  yield  no  slightest  hint  of  the  sar- 
donic  humors   allotted   them   by  Mr. 
McEvoy.    They  have  become  just  two 
automatons,  with  nothing  to  do  or  say. 
The  back-stage  scene  of  the  dress  re- 
hearsal, so  exceptionally  funny  in  the 
narrative,  has  been  exorcised.  Instead, 
much  time  is  given  to  Dixie's  night  club 
.stepping.    Milton,  the  amorous  "angel," 
n  sniffed  out  of  the  picture  with  the 
cheapest  of  lines  by  Dixie,  after  she  has  ( 
scored  her  hit  and  recovered  her  errant  \ 
Jimmy.    Miss  White,  as  the  wise  little  | 
=hov,'  girl,  screens  well,  gi\'ing  her  own 
conception  of  the  role. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  McEvoy  was 
consulted  in  the  titling  of  the  picture. 
Many  of  them  were  funny,  and  the 
sudience  was  quick  to  respond  with 
laughter;  but  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  were  not  to  be  recog- 
nized as  original  McEvoyan  quips.  Some- 
how, they  did  not  sound  like  the  fellow 
who  turned  out  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  amusing,  most  searching  travesties 
'  of  Broadway  life  and  characterization  in 
many  a  dull  day.  W.  E.  G. 

1  LOEW  S  STATE  THEATRE 

I  "The  Cnmeraman" 

,     A  screen  comedy  by  Cl.vde  Brnckmati.  di- 
rected  by   Ed^ward   Sedjwick   and  presented 
!  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  following 

cast  ■ 

Lnke  Buster  Keaton 

Sally  Marceline  Day 

Sl.-ij:?   ,       .  .  .Harold  Goodwin 

Editor   Sidney  Bracy 

Con ...   Harry  Gribbon 

Buster  Keaton — the  comedian  with 


the  wistful  arid  pathetic  face — hoists  an 
antiquated  mo\ie  newsreel  camera  to 
his  slim  shoulders  and  staggers  bravely 
through   torg   wars,  fires   and  speed - 


-'It    io  win  (he"  girl  ot  nis 

■  ii.  ,1  -.  .M  j.cri,ne  Day  plays  the  part  nf 
Sally,  the  ^Imost  unbelievably  kind- 
hearted  creature  who  aids  and  abets 

.  the  dogged  Luke  in  proving  to  the  world 
that  he  is  •soine'  cameraman. 

The  scene  in  which  the  speed-boat 
gets  out  nf  control  and  then  runs  wild 
Impressed  us  more  than  the  more-fre- 
quentlv  done  fight  between  the  warring 
Chinese,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
impressive  little  monkey  brought  into 
the  picture  at  about  that  time  certainly 
did  pepper  away  some  mean  machine 
gun  bullets.  In  fact,  the  former  deni- 
zen of  the  iungle  went  through  his 
tricks  and  facial  expressions  so  capably 
that  he  deserved  mention  in  the  cast. 
The  film  has  many  amusing  spots, 

■  though  personaly  v.'e  have  seen  previous 

■  vehicles  for  Mr.  Keaton  which  tickled 
our  funny  bone  much  more,  among 
them  being  "College."  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  titles,  which  are  so 
poor  "in  "The  Cameraman,"  that  the\ 
frequentlv  verge  to  low-grade  vaude- 
ville. Comedies,  hke  other  types  of 
photoplays,  should  speak  for  themselves! 
effectively  enough  to  make  such  smart! 
sayings  as  "the  fire  isn't  at  the  which 
house  but  the  warehouse"  entirely  su- 
perfluous. . 

Marceline  Day  is  soothing  to  the  eye 
as  Sally,  and  Harojd  Goodwin  is  well 
'  cast  as  the  jealous  Stagg,  whose  cow- 
,  ardice  is  revealed  by  our  friend  the 
"monk"  with  a  clever  bi^  nf  ranipra 
•work.  ^- 

\    The  Herald  has  received  several  let-j 

■  ters  in  answer  to  the  article  about  siii-  | 
[  cide,  signed  "Harry  Carry"  and  pub-  \ 
i  lished  in  this  column  on  Sept.  12.  Some 
'  of  the  writers  neglected  to  give  their 

names.    Some  failed  to  see  the  humor 
in  "Harry  Carry's"  conclusion  to  his 
defence  of  suicide  and  spoke  solemnly, 
as  from  a  pulpit,  denouncing  his  hete- 
rodox views.    It  is  not  necessary,  per- 
haps, to  say  that  we  do  not  indorse  the 
views  of  all  our  contributors,  nor  are 
we  to  be  held  responsible  for  them. 
There  are  times  when  we  even  disagree 
with  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  opinions 
about  the  conduct  of  life.  i 
At  present  we  are  not  inclined  to ! 
jump  or. stumble  through  the  open  door,  t 
even  when  it  is  set  ajar  encouragingly  f 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Epictetus.  j 
There  are  books  to  read;  there  is  talk 
with   well-tried   friends;    "there's  the 
wind  on  the  heath,  brother."    Yet  we 
have  known  (and  probably  shall  know), 
downca.st  hours;   when  we  have  been 
tempted  in  the  morning  to  say  "Would 
God  it  were  even!"  and  at  even,  "Would 
God  it  were  morning!  " 

The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Merrill, 
which  we  now  publish,  states  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  put  to  many  and 
'does  not  admit  easily  of  solution. 

EUTHANASIA 
,  As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  thanks  for  your  publication  on 
the  12th  inst.  of  the  letter  in  defence 
of  suicides  as  the  mention  of  suicide 
.seems  to  act  nowadays  on  unthinkir.g 
people  (Of  course  the  great  majority 
nowadays)  like  a  red  rag  on  a  bull. 
"Each  man's  destiny  therefore,  is  his 
own,  is  it  not',"  Or  as  Mill  wrote  SO 
year.s  ago.  "Nerher  one  person  nor  any 
number  of  persons  is  warranted  in  say- 
ine,  to  another  human  creature  of  ripe 
years,  that  he  shall  not  do  with  his  li!^ 
for  his  own  benefit,  what  he  chooses  t<f 
do  with  it." 

We  suppose  we  are  living  in  a  civil 
ized  age,  but  are  we?  We  have,  andp 
greatly  to  our  credit,  societies  for  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals  and  for 
prevention  of  cruelly  to  children,  but 
where  are  the  most  important  ones? 
For  prevention  of  cruelty  to  incurables? 
We  put  out  of  life  suffering  pet  animals 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  hardly  alive, 
perhaps  for  weeks,  humans  who  are 
suffering  horribly  in  order  that  they 
may  be  kept  alive  for  what  purpose? 
To  go  through  hours  of  further  torture 
I  while  the  victim  is  praying  for  relief 
!  and  rest. 

I  know,  personally,  among  many 
others  who  are  praying  for  death,  one 
who  for  14  years  has  never  been  able 
to  speak  intelligibly  and  who,  for  any- 
thing I  know,  may  be  kept  alive  14 
years  more.  Perhaps  he  does  not  suffer 
physically,  but  suppose  he  is  partly  con- 
scious at  times.  About  25  years  ago 
there  was  a  .symposium  in  a  Boston 
paper  on  "Euthanasia"  in  which  Dr. 
Lonmer  said:  "As  to  IRe  and  death, 
that  should  be  left  to  a  higher  power, 
etc.."  to  which  I  replied:  '"Very  well: 
leave  it  there  then  and  don't  attempt 
to  keep  life  in  a  body  when  the  highf 
power  is  attempting  to  drive  it  out 
Of  course,  after  the  manner  of  hi.-, 
class,  when  they  cannot  answer,  he  did 
not  reply.  Personally,  I  think  f-^e  man 
who  keeps  his  victim  alive  under  those 
circumstances  is  born  300  years  late 
He  belongs  in  the  Spanish  inquisition 
when  they  tried  to  keep  the  tortured 
alive  as  long  as  POs^H^le^  ^^^^^^^ 

Boston. 


^  Sir  Willi:iin  Walton 
The  Gods,  being  meiTy,  and  having  for 
a  whim 

Created  Man  to  make  a  jest  ol  him, 
-  And  taken  counsel  of  their  hearts  how 
>  best 

I  To  crown  with  a  pure  perfectness  the 
tit         jest.  .  . 

■Set  him  fast-anchored  sliiplike  mid  the 
H         loam  I 
"^Of  the  Infinite  Seas  he  else  had  joyed 
to  roam. 

:   There   doth  he   bear,   while  tempest 
round  him  flits. 
The  laughter  of  the  great,  high,  heav- 
^  !        cnly  Wits; 

\nd  there,  though  he  persuades  him.self 
that  he 

s  well  contented  with  captivity 
•    le  dreams  of  the  isles  he  never  hath 
espied,  ,,    J    1  J 

j\nd  the  far  oceans  to  his  sails  denied. 

■  -As  the  World  Wags: 

Information  emanating  from  the 
bureau  of  engraving  and  printing. 
Washington,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  bills  are  being  printed  and  stortjd 
sn  that  they  may  become  thoroughly 
dry  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Anti- 
Saloon  league  dominates  most  of  our 
government  departments.  I  beg  to  in- , 
quire  whether  this  is  a  new  scheme  ol 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  make  our  new  cur- 
rency safe  for  democracy?  But  this  i-s  , 
not  'what  1  started  to  say  about  the  ; 
revised  medium  of  exchange  which 
are  soon  to  enjoy.  I  am  remintied  ol 
one  of  the  present  bills  of  the 
denomination  which  so  far  has  ^s- 
cap°d  attention  of  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Sncietv.  The  engraved  group  delineated 
■on  the  reverse  side  discloses  the  central 
figure  01  a  female,  bare  to  the  waist, 
sitting  on  and  surrounded  by  conveu- 
tional  svmbois  of  prosperity.  Beneath 
'it  is  the  usHal  legend  beginning  "pay- 
able to"  and  directly  underneath  this 
semi-nude  figure  arc  the  continuing 
words  of  the  legend,  "bearer  on  de- 
mand!" Is  this  a  promise  or  a  threat? 
Oh,  Samuel,  how  could  you!  Hi,  there, 
boy,  page  Dr.  Calkins. 

WOOF  WOOF. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  New  Haven  railroad  office, 
where  John  got  his  first  job,  there  are 
three  other  men  "and  a  brunette."  Ha, 
ha  maybe  that's  why  John  has  to  have 
a  guard.  Hey!  Hey!  No  wonder  a  big, 
strong  United  States  secret  service 
agent  with  a  .44  gat  in  his  hip  pocket 
has  to  protect  John.  You  have  to  watch 
out  now  for  these  here  brunettes.  Or 
maybe  the  guard  is  to  keep  John  from  , 
playing  the  saxophone?  R.  H.  L. 

.  A  XVIlth  CENTURY  SONG 

(Revised — with  apolosies) 
;  'Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat," 
'  "Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out"— 
j  A  sweet  and  comely  sight. 

But  now  the  up-to-datey  potc  : 
"  Can  sing  her  knees,  that  court  ;the 
light. 

No  longer  "tangled  in  her  hair," 

"And  fettered  to  her  eye"— 
Her  Eton  crop  is  my  despair,  i 
I     In  cijngless  brevity.  .. 

"No  beauty  she  doth  miss," 

"When  all  her  robes  are  on"-  - 
I  wit  not  Beauty's  self  she  is. 
Now  (nearly;  all  her  robes  are  gone. 

R.  C.  R. 
in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 

VARIAjVTS 

(From  the  Observer.  London) 
The  historian  who  seeks  to  make  sure 
of  Loi  d  Banburv's  "ipsissima  verba"  at 
the    philanthropic     but  obsti-eperous 
meeting  of  last  week  will  find  a  confu- 
i  sion  of  testimony.    Alternative  versions 
of  one  sentence  are: 
U-.':    "I  do  not  know  who  the  hell  you  are. ' 
?>'  —Telegraph. 
"     "Who  the  hell  are  you,  sir?  —Morn- 
ing Post. 

"Who  the  devil  are  you?  -Manches- 
ter Guardian.  . 

"Who  are  you,  sir?"— Birmingham 
Post.  „  _ 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are,  —Ex- 
press. .,   _  ., 
"Who    the              are   you?"— Daily 

Herald.  ^    x,.  i  t  ^ 

The  Daily  News  reports  that  Loia 
Banbury  "was' understood  to  use  the 
word  'hell,'  "  while  the  Times,  with  equal 
scrupulositv.  says  "Mr.  Grain  told  the 
meetin'f  that  Lord  Banbury  .swore  __at 
him  .saying.  'Who  the  hell  are  you? 

In  some  cases  the  speaker's  notes  c_aii 
clear  up  a  difficulty,  but  this  is  probably 
not  one  of  them. 


TO  A  GIKL  EATING  A  SANDWICH 
(For  AS  the  World  Wags) 
Hail  to  thee,  who  perchest  light 
.For  a  sedentary  bite! 
Ere  the  whistle  shaU  have  blown 
Take  this  hour  for  thine  own. 
?hi^  not  of  the  working  bench. 
Solitary,  winsome  wench! 


t 


werl 

thtv   lU.Ali    ,i,r  .  ,,..1  . 

the  streets  we'd  go  a-chasin' 
leaped  Into  the  Basin, 
to  a  mermaid  green, 
g  to  depths  unseen. 

munch  your  ham-and-egg, 
n  a  dusty  keg,  ; 
just  a  lazy  clerk 
uld  rather  dream  than  work, 
ridge.  CLEOPATRUS. 

en"  writes  that  the  elevator  m 
tin  Hotel  at  Tel  Aviv  near  Jafia 
"e  first  one  to  be  installed  m 
.  He  refers  us  to  II  Chroni<  U  s 

hen  the  Queen  of  Sheba  liad 
wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Hip 
t  he  had  built  .  .  .  and  hi.s 
which  he  went  up  .  .  .  there 
ore  spirit  in  her." 

are  80,000  new  cases  of  tuber- 
ch  year,  and  so  how  can  we 
be  checking  the  scourge?    1 1 
r  methods  are  absolutely  hope-  i 
ards  its  treatment  and  cure. — 
ton  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

"orld  Wags: 

the  recent  discussion  in  the 
^garding  the  purity  of  Quebec 
have  paid  some  attention  to 
h  used  by  the  natives  of  cen- 
Hampshire.  ; 

other  things  of  interest,  I ' 
lack  of  jthe  irregular  imperfect 
d   past   participle.    For  in-, 
"teached"  is  used  for  "taught,"  ' 
d"  for  "swam"  or  "swum,"  and  i 
for    "drank"    or    "drunk." ' 
is  used,  but  most  always  it 
unced  with  a  short  "i,"  as  in 
of  the  verb.   The  verb  "to  be" 
In  the  pristine  state,  for  one 
h  terms  as  "I  be,"  "it  be,"  and 

is  known  in  the  South  as 
tobacco"  and  in  the  marine 
'keen  spitting"  is  called  "eat- 
cco"  up  here.  When  the  na- 
ss  legal  papers  they  say  they 
:ade  writings."  I  recently  came 
s  last  expression  while  reading 

must  go  to  Quebec  to  hear  pure 
perhaps  one  should  come  to 
mpshire  to  acquire  pure  Eng- 
VILLERS  ST.  BENOIT. 
flgewater,  N.  H. 

Mr.  St.  Benoit  takes  local  English  in 
"let  Harafishire  with  becoming  calm- 
lea  but  Mr.  Mark  Hunter  in  London 
s  peatly  exercised  over  the  verb  "to 
"  ih." 

md  the,  to  me,  inadmissible  form 
ihed'  invariably  used  in  a  recent 
2,  the  translation  by  Mr.  Hamish 
'of  Andre  Maurois's  "Disraeli."  Has 
e  become  current?    On  historic 
'besought'  is  to  be  prefeiTed 
'beseech'  belongs  to  a  class  of 
erbs  in  which  the  seemingly  ir- 
formation  of  the  pt.  and  p:p., 
the  present  tense,  has  a  simple 
".ilological  explanation.    But  correct- 
language  is  a  matter  of  usage, 
age  varies  from  age  to  age." 
eeched"  appeared  in  the  16th 
Milton  used  it  later,  so  did 
dmirable  writer,  William  Beck- 
iri,  in  1835.  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
'St -at  "beseeched"  is  "now  regarded 
rrect,"    but    this  dictionary's 
"beseech"  is  the  volume  pub- 
ished  in  1888. 

A  WARNING 

(By  O.  Goldsmith  and  Another) 
Ul  lares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a 
prey, 

(Vliere  women  dominate  and  men  obey. 

THE  OTHER. 


D< 
tTi 
1 

e; 


iuh  know  how  come  you  are  smoking 
Old  Cold  an'  coughing  violently  at 
the  same  time?  There  ain't  .Supposed 
tuh  be  a  cough  In  a  carload — " 

Monty  (to  Kelly):  '"Vrocksl  mush 
boola-boola  hor.s  d'oeuvre,  an'  how!" 

Kelly  (to  Cortez):  "He  says  this  Is 
his  second  carload  an'  the  guarantee 
don't  cover  it.  I  think  this  gink  is 
.slinging  us  some  hooey!" 

Cortez  (to  Kelly):  "Hot  tamale  Bar- 
•  i-lona  Porto  Rico,  the  doity  bum!" 

Kelly  (to  Monty):  "My  boss  says  you 
are  a  lying  moron.  I  don't  know  what 
a  moron  is,  but  I  think  it's  a  guy  what 
ii\cs  in  Salt  Lake  City  an'  has  a  flock 
nf  wlfes!  Think  up  a  cute  answer  for 
iliat  one,  darling,  because  this  other 
bozo  is  two  laughs  ahead  of  yuh!" 

Monty  (to  Kelly) :  "Chili  con  carne 
E  pluribus  union  gesundheit!" 

Kelly  (right  back  at  Monty) :  "Oh, 
you  dirty  thing!  Tell  him  that  your- 
self!" 

(CURTAIN) 

SNOWSHOE  AL. 


O  BE  JOYFUL!  ^  , 

As  the  World  Wags:  N 

"Gov.  Smith  as  President"  .said  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Sullivan,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  the  12th  district, 
"can.'  in  his  first  message,  advise  that 
Congress  redefine  the  maximum  alco- 
holic content  so  that  instead  of  the 
present  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  limit, ' 
it  may  be  legal  to  manufacture  and  sell  | 
beverages  containing  as  much  as  five  , 
or  10  or  even  a  greater  per  cent,  of  j 
alcohol.   He  can  urge  this  as  an  emer-  ' 
gency  measure — to  become  effective  at 
once." 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  finest 
beer  manufactured  only  contains  six 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  excellent  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  going  to  see  that  we  have  10 
or  even  a  greater  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
in  the  beer  which  will  immediately  be 
available  after  election  day.  Whoopee 
parties  will  be  thrown  more  frequently, 
and  life  will  once  more  be  bearable. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

The  choir  will  now  sing  a  verse  from 
"Ecclesiasticus,  or  The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus." 

What  is  man? 

And  whereto  serveth  he? 
What  is  his  good? 

And  what  is  his  evil? 
The  number  of  man's  days  at  the  most 
are  a  hundred  years: 

As  a  drop  of  water  from  the  sea. 

And  a  pebble  from  the  sand, 
So  are  a  few  years  in  the  day  of  eternity 


CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO 

ne-act  pla.vlet  in  ubicli  the  author 
trates  his  almost  unbelievable  knowl- 
the  Spani^  and  Aztec  langiiao'es. ) 

Quite  a  while  ago. 
SCENE:  Interior  of  an  adobe 
itchenette  apartment  in  ancient 
lejflco.  Cortez,  the  Spanish  gold- 
•^r,  is  parked  at  the  table.  Across 
him  is  seated  Montezuma,  king  of 
Aztecs,  who  has  breezed  into  the 
in  answer  to  a  summons.  Be- 
these  two  hoodlums  is  seated  an- 
'te  Spanish  Onion  named  Kelly,  who 
'cl^as  interpreter.  Mr.  Montezuma  is 
3g  a  solid  gold  suit  with  extra 
|brs,  solid  silver  sandals,  green  gold 
Roman  gold  earings,  white  gold 
rwear,  and  Old  Cold  cigarets.  My 
you  should  have  saw  him ! 
Cortez  (to  Mr,  Kelly):  "La  Pa- 
toreador  Madrid  olive-oil  senorita 
Tittana,  and  be  damned  quick  about 
t,  too!" 

Br.  Kelly  (to  Monty):  "This  gink 
''ants  tuh  know  where  yuh  annexed  all 
hat  22  carat  lingerie.  Answer  fast,  kid, 
"\'  don't  stutter."  ' 

Monty  (to  Kelly):  "Menu  a  la  Carte' 
'aoin  shrdlu  auf  Wiedersehen,  at  least, 
'  it's  my  story  an'  I'll—" 

lelly  (to  Cortez):  "He  claims  he 
Sfaed  that  trousseau  on  the  install- 
•"•t  plan." 

c^i'pz  (to  Kelly):  "Picador  matador 
'or  Castilian  castanets,  doggone 


Let  us  see  «liat  a  Russian  has  to  say 
i^bout  a  cinema  play  of  Ri^ssian  life, 
''Tempest." 

Notes  and  Lines: 
:  John  Barrymore,  though  very  win- 
ining,  is  certainly  no  Russian  peasant  in 
lineaments  or  manner.  In  this  the  film 
holds  no  "mirror  up  to  nature."  Nor 
are  the  mass  of  the  characters  re- 
sembling in  traits  or  movements  the 
Russians.  I  should  say  that  the  word 
"spurioas"  would  characterize  my  im- 
pressicn  of  this  film  of  Russian  life, 
I  absorbing  as  the  film  is,  but  uncon- 
[  vincing.  A  nobleman  is,  John  in  every 
,  look  and  motion. 

•  Camilla  Horri  is  charming  in  simpli- 
I  city.   With'  her  is  no  extraneous  motion, 
no  affectation  of  a  "leading  lady."  Her 
beauty    is    genuine;    her  personality 
j  stamped  with  refinement. 
I    The  old  general  is  "veridique,"  as  the 
■  French  say.    He  looks  like  a  Russian— 
'.even  his  ^twinkling  humor  has  a  Tartar 
I  slyness  in  it.   Here  is  j^eal  Russian  flesh 
and  blood.   The  noblemen  are  quite  true 
to  form,  and  the  mazurka  is  a  thrilling 
performance  which  carries  one  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Tsar,    The  reminiscent 
sensation  that  this  alone  produces  is 
worth  the  price  of  admission. 

The  realism  of  the  picture  is  not 
exaggerated  either  pro  or  con  bol- 
shevism. 

All  in  all  the  production,  historically 
or  histrionically,  does  not  rank  with 
"Ivan  the  Terrible,"  produced  by  the 
Moscow  Art  Players  in  Russia,  although 
as  romance  "Tempest"  is  more  satis- 
factory. One  should  see  these  films  in 
rotation  to  get  the  full  effect  of  con- 
trast and  thus  correspondingly  enhance 
one's  enjoyment-  M.  S. 

Somerville. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing entertaining  letter  about  concert 
matinees  in  Australia: 

"When  I  arrived  in  Sydney  I-  asked 
Paling  of  the  then  great  music  house 
in  Sydney,  what  he  thought  of  my  giv- 
ing    afternoon     recitals.      'My  dear 
madame.'  he  said,  'never,  never.  No 
English  nor  Scotch  in  Australian  Sydney 
will  lose  their  tea  to  go  to  any  perfor- 
mance. That  is  the  reason  no  afternoon 
concerts  have  ever  been  given  here  in 
1  this  country.'  I  was  much  disturbed,  so 
J  I  talked  it  over  a  cup  of  tea  with  the 
Ij  then  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  Sir 
j  Alexander  Stuart.    I  said,  'Do  you  know 
I  what  I'll  do?    I  will  give  them  their 
I  tea  at  the  recital.'   He  was  delighted. 
I  'That's  great,  go  on,  I'll  help  you.  Get 
1  your  subscription  paper  ready,  come  to 


•  .  .A  Sign 

a;j(l  utk  IhtTii        Li)  uIm,),' 

"Tlic  tea  hou.se  we  were  in  at  the 
lime  was  a  new  one  and  very  fashion- 
able, conducted  by  a  Chinaman.  Sir 
.Mc'xander  called  him  and  told  him  I 
wanted  to  .see  him  on  some  bu.sine.ss  and 
he  wanted  him  to  do  all  he  could  to 
make  it  easy  for  me.  We  made  all  the 
arrangements.  Quong  Tart  said:  "What 
will  you  do  for  me?'  I  an.iwered  that 
of  course  I  would  pay  him  what  I  agreed 
to.  'Oh,  no.'  he  said,  'me  want  my 
name  on  the  program.'  For  a  minute  I 
was  nohpUissed.  I  told  him  I  would 
think  it  over.  I  consulted  ;5ir  Alexan- 
der: he  laughed  and  .said,  'Well,  the 
whole  thing  is  so  novel  and  Quong  Tart  is 
such  a  card  just  now  for  '-ji-:  delicious 
tea,  I  don't  see  any  objection.'  And  so 
on  the  program  the  name  went.  Every- 
body had  tea.  I  assure  you.  and  I  was 
rather  trembling  in  my  shoes,  as  I  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  breaking  of  those 
beautiful  Chinese  cups  and  .spoons,  all 
fine  porcelain,  which  Quong  used.  The 
papers  wrote  about  the  'venture.'  When 
I  showed  the  programs  to  ."Vdolina  Patti 
n  San  l-^ant-i.-^co  a  few  yeais  later,  she 
roared.  As  I  was  a  stranger  in  Sydney 
I  wanted  the  young  piani.st.  Mi,ss  Eva 
[Thompson,  to  join  me..  She  was  a  Syd- 
ney girl.  I  had  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
grams and  engaging'  of  .artists.'  You 
could  see  I  had  to  ?;ive  pretty  good  mu- 
-sic  (that  was  in  1883!). 
"MADAME  ALEXANDER-MARIUS." 

The  programs  of  the  six  concerts  had 
this  note: 

"INTERVAL" 
"Mr.  Quong  Tart  has  with  most  gen- 
erous   manner  offered   to   supply  his 
famous  Cup  of  Tea  during  the  interval." 

But  what  is  tea  to  a  delighted,  per-  , 
plexed  or  weary  audience?  The  Germans 
manage  these  things  better.  We  still  see 
Berliners  and  musical  enthusiasts  of 
Dresden  and  Munich  in  the  intermis- 
sion rushing  to  the  food  trough  for 
ham  sandwiches,  sausages,  raw  ham 
and  litres  of  beer,  gobbling  and  guzzling 
in  their  enthusiasm  over  a  symphony 
b.v  Brahms,  a  sweating  piano-pounder, 
or  a  fat  soprano  shouting  bravely  and 
persistently  a  half  tone  below  the  true 
pitch,  which  in  its  way  is  a  feat, 
though  not  a  commendable  one. 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  reviewing  "Cross 
My  Heart"  for  the  New  York  World  did 
not  find  the  dialogue  amusing.  He  re- 
called one  jest:  "Mrs.  Gobble  is  a.'iked 
by  a  lady  whether  the  Maharaja  of 
Mah-Ha  is  a  man  of  high  rank  in  his 
country.  'There's  nobody  ranker!'  she 
replies.  Oh.  God  who  savest  men  save 
most  of  men  the  man  who  thought  of 
that  bright  jest!  One  gentleman 
laughed  at  it.  ljut  on  reconsidering  the 
matter  he  apologized  to  his  neighbors." 

A  story  about  Beerbohm-Tree  passing 
into  the  cathedral  at  a  Gloucester 
music  festival  is  new  to  us.  "He  heard 
a  man  arguing  excitedly  with  a  steward, 
who  refused  to  let  him  enter  without 
his  ticket,  which  he  declared  he  had 
lost.  Losing  his  temper,  the  disap- 
pointed one  demanded  rhetorically,  'Do 
you  think  tickets  will  be  required  to 
enter  heaven?'  ■Possibly  not,  sir,'  was 
the  reply,  'but  madame  will  not  be  sing- 
ing there.'  " 

And  here  is  a  story  in  Nouvelles  Lit- 
teraires.  During  the  world  war  a  school 
for  young  girls  in  the  Midi  wa?  visited 
by  two  distinguished  English  teachers 
passing  through  the  town.  To  do  them 
honor  the  principal  asked  the  pupils 
to  sing  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary," 
in  English,  The  visitors  listened  re- 
ligiously, and  at  the  end  one  of  them 
said  to  the  teacher:  "Ah,  madame,  how 
beautiful  is  the  language  of  Provence!" 
As  the  principal  was  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish she  nearly  fainted, 

A  SLICE  OF  FILM  LIFE 

(  M.Tnchi'slf  r.  Em-.,  G-uarriian) 

Would-be  applicants  for  fame  as  a 
film  star  ought  to  be  a  little  sobered  by 
a  new  story  from  Hollywood.  An  ac- 
tress 'booked  for  a  prominent  part  in  a 
new  production  had  been  instructed  to 
get  her  weight  down,  but  this  she  failed 
to  do  by  dieting  or  exercise.  "Fearing 
the  loss  of  importaiit  engagements  .  . 
.she  underwent  a  fat-reducing  operatio;i. 
The  surgeons  removed  fatty  tissue  by 
four  lacerations,  and  .  .  .  she  is  re- 
ported to  be  recovering  remarkably  well 
and  will  be  out  of  hospital  soon.''  It 
can  only  be  suggested  that  the  producers 
of  Hollywood  missed  a  great  .opportunity 
for  a  new  thriller — they  ought  to  have 
"shot"  a  revised  version  of  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  in  which  Shylock  real- 
ly did  exact  his  pound  of  flesh,  and  let 
this  courageous  young  lady  play  the  part 
of  Antonio. 

It  sounds,  however,  as  though  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  pound  must  have  been 
extracted  by  the  Hollywood  surgeons, 
who,  before  they  set  about  cutting  down 
their  available  material,  must  have  been 
carefully  instructed  in  how  much  sub- 
editing was  required.  After  all,  there 
must  be  different  standards  even  ot 
Hollywood— the  lady  designed  for  an  in- 
^nue  tyne  would  need  more  hacking 


ril  H'ntal  yamfJ': 

Pii.,,,,  1,  pi, I, 111,:  .approach  their 
task  uiui  muring  gently  to  themselves, 
like  an  old-fashioned  carver,  "Beef  thin 
but  mutton  thick." 

Notes  and  Lines:  Dr.  Edward  Schall, 
a  music  professor  down  in  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  says  to  the  parents  of  the 
United  States:  "Teach  a  boy  to  blow 
a  saxophone  and  he  will  never  blow  a 
safe,"  Thmk  of  a  father  facing  such  a 
choice  as  that. 


TIME  AND  THE  LADY 

(111  the  w  liole-liearled  Elizabethan  fashion) 

I've    loved    you    twenty    years  since 
yesterday;  j 
For  Time  has  broke  his  hour-glass 

and  the  sands. 
Between  his  clutching  and  distracting 
hands,  | 
Run  idly  and  dispersedly  away.  j 

Who  shall  bring  tape  and  measure  and  , 
assay 

By  line  or  hour  or  minute  Loves 
demands. 

Or  find,  in  other  years  or  other  lands. 
You  v~  ''-'  .say  me,  or  I  *ould  say  you,  j 
Nay?  I 

A  Ijogcy  to  fright  children  with!-  That 
wig — 

That  pasteboard  scythe — that  simu- 
lated stoop — 
While  the  old  reprobate  can  dance  a  jig 
As  nimbly-footed  as  his  latest  dupe! 
So,  having  sent  the  impostor  to  the 
block 

We  two  can  love,  and  never  mind  the 
clock. 

A  London  draper  although  he  left 
behind  him  a  fortune  of  nearly  £200,- 

000  was  a  merry  old  soul.  He  was  fa- 
mous in  his  lifetime  for  impunctuality, 
so  he  had  stated  at  the  end  of  his  will: 
"As  I  have  always  had  the  reputation 

01  being  late  for  my  appointments,  my 
joy  will  still  be  to  be  late  at  my  funeral 
— and  hope  my  friends  will  enjoy  the 
joke.   Make  me  ten  minutes  late." 

Alas  for  him  and  his  little  jest!  The 
will  was  not  opened  until  after  the 
funeral. 

A.=  the  World  Wags: 

Haven't  the  sign  makers  overlooked  a 
bet  in  making  auto  plates  for  Gov. 
Smith?    Instead  of 

AL  SMITH 
I  propose       ALE  SMITH 

Yours  uproariously 

WINAND  BEERY. 

J.  W.  G.  recommends  Mr.  C.  H.  Bird- 
sye,  topographer,  for  our  Hall  of  Fame. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Laura  .said  she  went  to  a  Hoover 
radio  party.  She  thought  the  speech 
was  swell,  but  was  disappointed  because 
Mr.  Hoover  didn't  say  something  in 
favor  of  a  stricter  enforcement  of  t'r.e 
18th  amendment.  "But  I  don't  suppos? 
I  would  have  heard  it  even  if  he  had." 
.said  Laura,  "because  they  were  making 
so  much  noise  shaking  cocktails.'' 

R.  H.  L. 

A  paper  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  which  the 
case  of  a  novelist,  an  Oxford  graduate, 
was  discussed.  This  novelist  Miought  he 
had  mumps,  but  when  he  was  "psycho- 
analyzed," he  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  a  "vivid  memory  of  early  child- 
hood": an  emotional  crisis  was  the  re- 
sult of  early  recollections  of  teething 
This  suggested  to  entertaining  and  brill- 
iant "Lucio"  a  new  line  of  literary  i 
criticism:  I 

"Mr.  Herbert  Croop's  new  novel  is 
remarkable  at  once  for  its  deeply  sig- 
nificant handling  of  sexual  aberrations  ! 
and  chicken  pox.  the  keynote  of  infan-  i 
tile  paralysis  is  finely  struck  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  from  there  onwards  the 
handling  of  Roxana's  unfortunate  pas- 
sion for  her  great-aunt  is  plainly  and 
effectively  derived  from  a  subsequent 
attack  of  German  measles.  Roxana  her-  | 
self  is  a  figure  of  stark  and  tragic  | 
beauty;  adenoids  and  incipient  epilepsy  i 
are  equally  indicated  in  the  author's  I 
masterly  development  of  her  character.  ! 
Traces  of  whooping  cough  are  to  b-^  dis-  ! 
ccrned  in  the  climax  of  this  deeply 
penetrating  study  of  modern  lite,  an.i  u 
may  be  that  the  earlier  removal  of  the 
author's  tonsils  "'n'Oo'  i-.  ■      ^urned  his 
attention  to  musical  comedy." 

fant'asy 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
I  was  seated  one  n'ght  at  my  bright 
wood  fire. 

Watching  the  sparks  shooting  liigher. 
higher. 

All  the  beauty  that's  lived  and  died 
Was  there  like  a  mist  at  my  w^m 

hearth-side. 
Then,  as  I  dreamed  and  dreamed  alone, 
B-r-r-ring!  went  the  telephone. 
And  the  landlord  said.  "Let  me  tell  you 
Your  rent  is  fwo  months  overdue." 
Well,  a  ci'azy  sort  of  a  madcap  whim 
Came  to  my  brain  as  1  called  to  him 
"Take  your  house — it's  a  ball  and  chain ! 
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;  I'm  going  to  live  with  the  stars  ana 
the  rain. 

;  "I  haven't  a  dollar.  I  haven't  a  cent, 
I  II  go  where  there  never  is  any  rent  " 
I  said  good-bv  to  my  friendly  blaze, 
I  And  wandered  off,  down  the  moonlit 
I       ^^ays-  J.  T.  D. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
'  A  while  ago,  I  knowed  a  man  here  to 
I  Podunckett,  name  o'  Beaslev,  Zenas  Beas- 
I  ley.  We  called  him  a  pretty  prudent 
{critter,  but  he  was  real  ingenious,  too- 
always  liggerin'  out  some  way  o'  savin' 
labor  or  some  short  cut  or  other  Some 
nmes  the  short  cuts  took  him  longer 'n 

twould  ter  go  round  by  the  main  road, 
but  then,  that's  neither  here  nor  their 
Wal.  one  mornin'  in  April.  Zenas  was 
standing  in  his  bam  doorway,  watchui' 
,  his  chickens  pick  up  grain.  The  yard 
'  was  full  o'  sawdust  'n  the  chickens  aot 
I  considerable  o'  that,  along  with  th" 
grain.  Zenas  sec  that,  'n  he  says  to  his- 
sclf.  "Them  chickens  seem  ter  thrive  O'l 
I  sawdust,  'n  it  s  a  cood  deal  cheaper  'n 
i  grain.    Why  couldn't  I  gradually  put  in' 
more  .sawdust  'n  less  grain  until  I  •'it 
cm  ter  eatin'  clear  sawdust'?"  he  says 
Wal.  he  done  it.  'n  the  chickens  thriv 
n  was  as  good  lookin'  as  you'd  wauter 
see.    Come  the  next  March,  Zenas  he 
set  one  o'  the  hens  on  a  full  nest  o' 
thirteen  eggs,  'n  in  due  course  o'  time 
she  hatched  out  thirteen  chickens. 

But  twelve  o'  them  chickens  had 
wooden  legs,  'n  the  thirteenth  one  was 
a  woodpcc>cer.  si  PRIME. 

Podunckett. 


Apropos  of  country  life  a  contributor 
to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  writes- 
Many  people,  like  ni.vself,  liave  been 
puzzled  by  the  strange  predilection  of  our 
wM  flowers  for  growing  near  towns  and 
villages,  rather  , than  in  the  open  coun- 
tr.y.    "In  a  word,  the  cat  is  the  ex- 
planation," a  Sussex  botanist  told  me 
yesterday.    "The  cat?"  I  asked,  more 
ocwilocred   than   ever.     "Yes.  because 
numerous  flowers  renuire  h"i-nbi"  b-r-^ 
to  fertilize  them;  but  if  field  mice  live  ' 
in  the  same  area,  such  vermin  aestroy  I 
•  he  honeycomb,  snd  kill  nearly  all  the  | 
bees,  thus  prohibiting  their  all-essential  I 
operations.    With  domestic  cats  reduc-  ' 
mg  the  number  of  mice,  our  flora  de-  i 
veloD  oerfectlv.  ■ 


ilUKStS 

(For  As  tlie  Woild  -VVass) 

Kindly,  patient,  plodding  horses, 
Faithful,  loving,  labor-sharing. 
Straining  at  their  heavy  collars. 
Hoofs  upon  the  pavement  beating, 
i  In  tune  with  deep  rumbling  wheels, 
Loyal  mates,  heads  bobbing  in  unison. 
Mighty  muscles,  taut  as  steel  strands. 
As  they  tug  at  heavy  loads  in  peace- 
time. 

Or  gallop  into  battle  with  cannons  and 
caissons. 

'assing  time,  in  brief  spells  of  v,raiting 
•y  playful  bites  and  nibbles  on  the  neck 
?r  dozing  with  chins  resting  upon  the 
whiffletree. 
I  Refusing  to  eat,  if  perchance  arjart 
Pleased  at  an  apple  or  a  frieiidlv  pat 
Forelocks  drooping  over  tranquil  eyes 
I  Round,  trustful,  innocent  as  a  child's 
'  Noses  soft  as  the  velvet  of  kin^^.^ 
i  Countless   artists   have   painted  their 

noble  heads. 
'Lions  fear  the  bite  and  kick  of  an  en- 
raged stallion. 
And  dread  to  pass  near  the  mares  and 
loals. 

Guarded  by  the  shrill-neighing  horse 
King. 

'^*'°"^nobilfty^^'  ^^^^ 
But  do  their  work  with  cheerfulness 
Horses,  the  noble  friends  of  mankind. 
Whose  plumed  heads  grace  ihq  parades 

of  victory. 
Whose  bodies  lie  beside  their  riders  in 

defeat.    JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

AGAIN  THE  DEMON 

In  these  cruel  prohibition  days  we 
read  that  the  French  vintage  of  1928 
is  marvelous  for  quality.  Wines  of  Bor- 
deaux, Burgundy  and  Champagne  were 
aever  finer  or  more  plentiful.  The 
laborers  in  the  vineyards  sing  merrily 
IS  they  tread  under  bare  feet  the 
luscious  grapes.    Yet  there  is  a  report 

°^J^^-  ^'-e  only 

coaise  Spanish  wines  brought  over  ^h" 
JJorder  to  be  doctored  a  little  and  allur- 
,  y  ^^f^^,  at  Bordeaux.  It  matters 
"nrinJl  ?"  the  home 

IT  tL^  promising,  and  strong  men 

"dandeToL,"^'^''' 

^  'e"er  was  published 
T  shr^niH^i'^'^ ,"!'^^P^P^'"  to  this  effect: 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  recipe  for 
iiaKing  wine  from  the  seed  hips  of  the 
'la  dog  rose." 

QuIs'JiL'^f  '^n'^'""  *°  comment  on  the  ' 
question  as  follows: 

hp  t^n  ^''^^1  that  perhaps  ! 

he  will  want  to  know  how  to  make 

BhuXr  ''T  i™"  =^ndTest 
Afcl  Burgundy  from  beet-root  leaves. 
A^ter  all,  rnodern  chemistry  is  equal  to  | 


niost  translormalion-i,  ,uKi  il  Amenca/i 
bootleggers  can  make  Scotch  whiskey 
from  sawdust  it  ought  to  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  work  hips  and  haws  up  into 
some  form  of  potable  fluid. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  knows  in 
advance  what  the  recipe  will  be.  Most 
of  these  old  English  still-room  formulas 
run  the  same  way.  You  take  a  bunch 
of  dock  leaves  or  dandelions  and  'bruise' 
them  (it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  knocked  about  a  bit)  in  two  and  a 
half  gallons  of  best  Canary  wine.  Then 
you  add  six  bottles  of  best  French 
brandy,  take  out  the  vegetable  matter, 
cork  tightly,  and  call  the  result  dande- 
lion wine.  By  this  method  anything 
from  seaweed  to  applesauce  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  notable  British  vintage.  But 
It  would  be  much  simpler  to  drink  the 
essence  of  the  matter  as  it  v.'as  deliv- 
ered from  the  wine  merchant." 

Will  some  one  tell  us  about  the  latter 
years  of  John  C.  Heenan,  who  was  not 
allowed  by  English  sporting  men  to  de- 
feat Tom  Savers,  for  thev  broke  into 
the  ring,  accVding  to  unprejudiced  ac- 
counts? 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  reminded  of 
the  "Benicia  Boy"  by  the  name  of  p 
present-day  politician. 
"One  bearer  of  that  name  was  one  of 
I  he  Idols  of  my  boyhood.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  indications  of  my  abiding  interest 
m  Heenan  was  when  I  found  myself  in 
the  little  town  of  Benicia  in  California. 
I  was  addressing  very  serious  meetings 
—girls'  schools,  convent  schools,  and  the 
serious  men  of  the  town:  but  to  me  the 
attraction  was  that  at  last  I  stood  on 
the  holy  ground  on  which  John  C. 
Heenan  had  been  born.  I  never  saw 
him,  but  I  heard  of  hrni  many  times 
afterward  from  those  who  did.  I  re- 
member one  of  his  observations,  which 
I  thought  very  characteristic  of  him  and 
his  profession.  He  was  passing  with 
some  countrymen  of  his  through  the 
Louvre  galleries,  and  his  criticism  was 
that  no  man  ever  had  the  muscles 
which  were  depicted  in  some  of  the  por- 
traits in  this  gallery." 

■Was  it  not  Charles  Reade  who  said 
that  Heenan  was  the  finest  physical 
specimen  of  manhood  he  ever  saw? 

Heenan  vjas  one  of  Adah  Isaacs  Men- 
ken's husbands.    How  long  did  they  re- 
main married?    After  he  retired  from 
the  double  ring,  what  bee? me  of  him? 
Thomas  Nast  when  he  was  20  years  old 
went  to  England  to  draw  pictures  of 
the  fight  and  the  preliminary  scenes  at 
the  training  house  for  the  N.  Y.  Illus- 
trated News.     He  wrote:    "They   talk  [ 
about  British  'fair  play,'  but  I  fail  to  i 
see  much  of  it  here.  Sayers  is  at  New- 
market and  left  alone.   Poor  Heenan  is 
homided  constantly,  and  has  a  hard 
time  to  train  at  all."   Some  of  the  pic-  j 
tures  are  reproduced  ui  Albert  Bigelow  i 
Paine's  interesting  and  copiously  illus-  ! 
trated  "Th.  Nast:  His  Period  and  His  j 
Pictures."  published  24  years  ago. 

,  .-is  the  Wo: Id  Wasn; 

I     John  G.  Saxe  was  mean  enough  years 

I  ago  to  write:  '  . 

I  "Wast  ever  out  in  Omaha, 

I     Where  fiows  the  wild  Missouri  down, 

'  And  eight  strong  horses  scarce  can  draw 
A  loaded  wagon  through  the  town?" 
They're  sore  yet  about  that  poem  out 
in  Omaha.  Kansas  City  is  always  dig- 
ging it  up  and  saying  that's  what  put 
the  "haw"  in  Omahaw.         R.  H.  L. 

MORE  THAN  ONE  PER  SCENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  tiizzy  plane  of  decency  to  which 
political  campaigns  have  been  elevated, 
so  exalt  the  candidates,  that  issues  are 
replaced  by  the  personalities  of  the 
candidates.  In  the  modern  campaign 
personalities  may  be  indulged  by  the 
eye.  but  not  by  the  tongue. 

Thus  robbed  of  his  most  potent 
weapon,  by  the  moral  suasion  of  his 
sister  politician,  who  naively  regards 
personalities  as  suitable  for  private,  but 
not  public  use,  the  candidate  consis- 
tently avoids  the  abuse  of  is.sues  as  well 
as  of  opponents. 

Amid  such  serenity,  language  is 
chaste,  thought  is  pure,  and  action  is 
clean.  'Vigor  yields  to  sustained  self- 
control,  and  vehemence  is  replaced  by 
calmness,  thi-ough  which  is  radiated 
confidence,  not  in  the  issue,  but  in  the 
candidate — "L'etat,  c'est  moi."  has  been 
revived  to  accommodate  itself  to  present 
requirements. 

All  of  which  assists  in  recalling  the 
trenchant  statement  of  the  colored  por- 
ter, who  dictumated  that,  "platforms 
were  not  made  to  stand  on,  but  to  get 
in  on."  J.  D,  RUSSELL, 

I     West  Roxbury. 

i  "SONG  OF  SOLOMON,"  FORSOOTH! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  these  times  of  acquiring,  or  "an- 
nexing," if  it  so  please  you,  the  18th 
chapter  of  Psalms  verses  19-33-40,  gives 
zest  to  present-day  living,  if  one  has 
proper  viewpoint. 

The  Lord's  favorite  was  given  a  "large 
place."  So  upright  was  he  that  he 
acquired  "hind's  feet,"  for  climbing  pur- 
poses. Hind's  undoubtedly  used  de- 
scriptively, with  the  " 's."  Let  us  hope 
so  anyhow.    Hind  feet!  No!  No! 


But  best  and  final  gift--Tirwas  given 
the  necks  of  his  enemies.  What  worse 
thing  could  an  enemy  have  done'  I 

The  necks  Tftte  tough  work,  sir,  "to 
annex, '  we  surmise,  as  we  read  further 
MISPAH,  i 

METROPOLITAN 

"The  Fleet's  In" 

A  screen  conied.v-iirama  hy  Monte  Brir-p 
and  J.  ^ValteI•  Ruben:  direried  hy  Malcolm 
St.  Cl«ir  and  presented  by  P<-iramount  with 
tlie  foll()wirifi-  cagt: 

■-Peachy  '  lleane   riara  Bow 

.-Eddie  BriK-e:s   Jaine?  Hall 

"Searciilirln  "  Doyle  .lark  Oakie 

Mrs.  Deane   Bodil  Rosini? 

Until  the  present  moment  we  were 
convinced  that  Clara  Bow  was  a  very 
comic    or   pathetic    little  red-headed 
gamin,  and  that  she  stopped  right  there. 
Now,  after  studying  hei'  newest  delinea- 
l  tion,  that  of  a  dance-hall  hostess,  "taxi" 
\  dancers  they  call  them  on  the  coast,  we 
i  give  Clara  credit  for  something  morr 
than    routine    grimaces,    wiggles  and 
ninks.    She  can  act.   Those  inclined  to 
«coff  should  see  her  as  "Peachy"  Deane 
In  that  merry  nautical  narrative  "The 
Fleet's  In." 

Through  two-thirds  of  it  she  is  her 
old  self,  flippant,  calculating,  ready  with 
pert  retort  or  the  flat  of  her  hand  for 
every  smart  gob  who  tries  to  man-han-  i 
die  her.    Abruptly,  when  Eddie  Briggs, 
In  court,  is  about  to  get  30  days  for  hi;  ; 
part  in  a  glorious  free-for-all  fight  out-  |j 
side  the  dance  hall,  she  removes  the  i! 
mask  of  the  comique.    Dolled  up  m  i' 
gifts  of  finery  bestowed  on  her  by  vari- 
ous  sea-faring  admirers,  she  sweeps  mta 
the  court  room,  poses  as  a  gold-digger 
of  most  brazen  type,  and  by  her  every 
utterance,  pose  and  gesture  so  convinces 
the  shocked  judge  that  she  is  the.  worth- 
less cause  of  the  riot  that  he  dismisses 
the  case  against  Eddie.    Clara's  facial 
play  when  she  discovers  her  horrified 
mother  among  the  spectators  is  but  ^ 
segment  of  a  careful  and  expressive  bil 
of  genuinely  tragic  acting. 

James  Hall  as  the  vain-glorious 
sailor  who  collects  pictures  of  himSeU 
and  a  girl,  taken  in  many  ports,  who 
mistakes  "Peachy"  for  the  kind  of  girl 
she  is  not,  and  who  finally  realizes  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  steadfast  lov.'. 
was  ingratiating  and  natural.  He  '.i:?- 
a  god  foil  in  Jack  Oakie,  as  another 
sailor,  whom  the  girls  call  "Search- 
light"  because  be  shines  in  the  dark. 
The  pictures  of  the  arrival  and  dep-ar. - 
ure  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  throngs  on 
the  dance  hall  floor  are  well  dont- 
George  Marion's  captions  are  unusu;\llv 
apt  and  witty.  "Work  fast  like  nv\ 
says  Eddie  to  "Searchlight."  "The  °n:\ 
say  one  of  my  moments  is  another 
man's  week-end."  And,  as  Mr.  Marion 
says  in  greeting.  "Dance  hall  girls,  put 
on  your  shin  guards  and  get  the  rnw 
boats  ready  in  the  park.  The  Fleet's 
T„f  W.  E.  G. 
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amatlzation  of  Bram  Stoker's  novel,  "Dracula,"  will  be  seen  at 
tiuHoins  Street  Theatre  tomoi  row  night.  The  novel,  for  horror,  1.  e.,  raising 
gallt  flesh,  Is  to  be  ranked  T^ith  Bulwer-Lylton's  "The  Haunted  and  the 
Hiipters"  (also  entitled  "The  House  and  the  Brain")  and  Algernon  Black- 
I's  "The  Willows." 

ram  Stoker,  the  Man  Friday  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Is  well  remembered 
ton.  He  was  a  genial  soul— when  all  went  well  with  Sir  Henry's  shows 
Her  of  stories,  not  averse  to  potent  liquors;  a  man  of  undoubted  ability 
ny  ways.  He  had  large  and  heavy  hands;  hands  made  for  the  encour- 
nt  of  applause.  Did  a  play  drag;  was  there  only  faint  appreciation? 
Suddenly  one  heard  enthusiastic  clapping  of  hands— two  hands— but  it 
{e«mtd  as  if  an  army  of  Sir  Henry's  admirers  were  insisting  on  his  appear- 
uct  before  the  curtain. 


K  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  "Dracula"  one  should  read  the 
levevl  chapters  about  vampires  In  "The  Phantom  World"  by  the  worthy 
Dott  Augustine  Calmet.  The  Rev.  Henry  Christmas  translated  this  book— 
"The  Philosophy  of  Spirits,  Apparitions,  etc.."  is  the  sub-title. 

It  appears  that  vampires  found  a  congenial  dwelling  place  In  Hungary, 
Slleeii,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Poland,  especially  Hungary.  They  were  men, 
who,  as  Calmet  guardedly  says,  had  been  dead  a  considerable  time,  some- 
timM  more,  sometimes  less;  but  our  author  was  sure  that  they  left  their 

*to  disturb  the  living  by  sucking  their  blood,  or,  In  more  amiable  mood, 
tog  a  noise  at  their  doors  and  in  their  houses,  thus  often  causing  their 
The  only  way  to  be  rid  of  them  was  to  disinter  them,  behead  them, 
them,  burn  them  or  drive  a  stake  through  their  heart— the  surest 
and  most  approved  method  of  disposal. 


Did  Calmet  believe  the  hair-stirring  stories  he  gravely  relates?  That 
theee  ghosts  lived  In  their  tombs  but  without  movement  and  breathing  until 
they  sought  out  their  victims?  He  admits  that  he  does  not  know  how  a 
vampire  can  leave  a  grave  without  any  appearance  of  the  earth  having 
been  removed;  how  they  replaced  It  as  it  was;  how  they  appeared  In  their 
clothes,  came  and  went  and  ate.  "If  It  Is  so,  why  do  they  return  to  their 
gr»9s?  Why  do  they  not  remain  amongst  the  living?  Why  do  they  suck 
lod  of  their  relations?  Why  do  they  liaunt  and  fatigue  persons  who 
to  be  dear  to  them,  and  who.  have  done  nothing  to  offend  them?  If 
aU  tUs  is  only  imagination  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  molested,  whence 
it  that  these  vampires  are  found  in  their  graves  in  an  uncorrupted 
full  of  blood,  supple  and  pliable;  that  their  feet  are  found  to  be  in  a 
condition  the  day  after  they  have  run  about  .  .  .  and  that  nothing 
is  remarked  in  the  other  corpses  interred  at  the  same  time  and  In 
e  cemetery?  Whence  does  It  happen  that  they  neither  come  back 
est  the  place  any  more  when  they  are  burned  or  impaled?" 


■They  are  caUed  vampires,  or  ouplres,  which  signifies,  they  say,  in 
51av|iic,  a  leech."  (The  Servian  word  "vampir"  Is  supposed  to  be  of  Turk- 
she|lgin). 

id  a  vampire  can  sing.  At  least  he  does  in  Marschner's  opera  "The 
f^iKkK,"  which  once  thrilled  the  audiences  of  German  cities. 


itli 


spoke  last  Sunday  of  John  Redfield's  "Music:  A  Science  and  an 
nblished  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  In  Mr.  Redfield's  chapter  entitled  "The 
Interpretation."  he  frees  his  mind  In  a  refreshing  manner— to  him- 
Qd  also  to  readers  who  like  lively  reading.   As  the  whole  of  a  com- 
cannot  be  put  on  a  printed  page— as  it  is  only  a  bare  skeleton— the 
^eter  is  responsible  for  nuance,  which  term  includes  tone  color,  dynam- 
^ythm,  melodic  embellishments  and  tempo.  "To  his  hearers  is  the 
:  holding  him  to  strict  accountabilfty  for  the  use  of  his  discretion  and 
linating  him  from  the  ranks  of  artists  by  criticism  if  he  fails  to 
It  wisely."  Every  artistic  interpreter  must  know  his  own  limitations 
number  on  his  program  shduld  present  technical  difficulties  that  he 
ipet  without  effort;  but  the  musical  value  of  a  composition  fre- 
iries  inversely  with  its  difficulty.   He  that  respects  his  technical 
may  be  really  "a  greater  artist  than  a  greater  technician  who 
?s  his  technical  limitations;   .  .  .  technic  is  little  more  than  the 
et  of  interpretive  musical  art;  It  is  essential  but  inadequate;  it  is 
ary,  but  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  artistic  success."    It  should  be 
jibered  that  our  system  of  notation  is  inadequate  to  designate  accur- 
"empo,  dynamics,  rhythm  and  color."   An  interpreter  of  exceptional 
may  be  sometimes  able  to  discover  details  of  musical  beauty  "not 
fest  to  the  composer  in  the  throes  of  composition  .  .  .  interpre- 
imusical  art  is  tlius  often  genuinely  creative  in  character." 
lis  important  that  the  interpreter  should  know  how  to  build  a  good 
jm,  which  is  not  a  simple  matter;  "program  making  is  a  branch  of 
ll  composition." 

■ot  every  person  who  can  acquire  the  technical  skill  to  manipulate 
Btrument  can  become  an  interpreter  of  music.  Unless  he  possesses 
pility  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  score,  to  discover  that  part  of 
[imposition  which  the  composer  failed  to  record,  unless,  in  a  word,  he 
that  quality  called  'musicianship,'  he  can  never  become  an  inter- 
fve  artist.  .  .  .  Not  every  artist  can  i*lay  every  kind  of  music.  .  .  .  The 
who  has  never  heard  spirituals  in  a  negro  'meetin'  house'  may  almost 
14  never  to  have  heard  them  at  all.  Elsewhere  they  are  likely  to  be 
bald  caricatures." 


pw  about  the  criticism  of  musical  interpretation  by  the  hearer?  "Not 
borne  other  hearer  thinks  about  the  music,  be  he  never  so  wise,  but 
■very  individual  hearer  himself  thinks  about  it,  is  the  kind  of  criticism 


I  liiat,  bejjtiHS  luusu;.  lo  bolster  up  Um  puouiaruy  tr  .,y  speci")/»  (J 

I  approval  only  prolongs  the  agony  of  eliinmatlng  li,  .  .  progran,  ,  i  fj 

the  quicker  poor  music  is  eliminated  the  better  for  every  one  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  interpreter  and  composer.  Tlie  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  express 
fearlessly  one's  own  personal  impressions  of  the  music,  no  matter  what 
some  one  else  may  think  about  it  nor  who  he  may  be." 


Mr.  Redfield  admits  that  a  professional  critic  who  Is  well-informed  and 
j  sincere  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  community;  he  will  not  be  if  he  lacks 
either  one  of  these  qualifications,  but  there  is  an  in.sincerity  in  expressing  a 
j  musical  opinion  when  the  critic  has  none;  "the  insincerity  of  expressing  to 
his  clientele  as  criticism  that  which  he  well  knows  is  no  criticism  at  all." 

Is  it  unfortunate,  as  Mr.  Redfield  seems  to  think,  that  the  professional 
musical  critic  is  primarily  a  newspaper  man?  As  this  man  he  is  obliged 
to  report  what  has  no  real  musical  value  as  news  and  to  discuss  editorially 
the  significance  of  events  which  in  themselves  are  insignificant.  To  criticize 
In  detail  a  performance  of  too  little  significance  to  deserve  critici.sm,  is  "a 
betrayal  of  the  trust  Imposed  in  him."  In  this  case  he  may  present  "with 
the  most  owlish  solemnity  a  high-sounding  disquisition,  or  a  glittering  and 
saccharine  prose-poem,  about  some  collateral  musical  subject  that  will  please 
and  entertain  his  readers  but  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tbe 
criticism  of  music."  There  are  only  three  subjects  to  be  discussed:  The 
musical  composition  presented,  the  interpretation  of  the  composition,  or 
the  instrument  used  in  Interpreting  it.  Here  we  must  differ.  If  a  pianist, 
as  he  sometimes  does  for  the  sake  of  money  from  a  manufacturer,  plays  ori 
an  inferior  piano,  his  interpretation  should  be  judged  simply  as  an  In- 
terpretation without  consideration  of  the  chosen  medium.  In  private  he 
may  say  that  his  poverty  but  not  his  will  consented. 

If  a  critic  thinks  that  a  composition  whose  status  Is  already  fully  estab- 
lished is  overestimated-that  is  a  proper  subject  for  consideration,  but 
"There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  favorable  criticism  of  a  composition  which 
Is  conceded  by  every  one  to  be  a  masterpiece-and  concerning  which  there  Is 
no  adverse  opinion.  It  is  not  pertinent  for  a  musical  critic  to  waste  his 
reader's  time  m  attempting  to  prove  that  Beethoven's  C  minor  symnhonv  Is 
worthy  music." 

"The  musical  critic  may  be  Insincere  not  only  by  dignifying  with  crit- 
icism music  which  is  not  entitled  to  it,  or  by  foisting  upon  his  readers  as 
criticism  that  which  he  very  well  knows  Is  not  musical  criticism  at  all  but 
merely  fine  writing  presented  for  their  entertainment  only;  he  may  also  be 
Insincere  simply  by  accepting  a  position  as  musical  critic  when  he  knows 
himself  to  be  entirely  incompetent  for  the  duties  of  his  profession.  And  how 
often  It  is,  unfortunately,  that  we  find  a  simpering  reportorial  verbal  facility 
masquerading  as  musical  criticism.  .  .  .  Musical  criticism,  anyway.  Is  but 
a  seekmg  for  specious  reasons  to  justify  our  musical  prejudices,  to  paraahrase 
Bradley's  famous  aphorism  on  metaphysics.  ...  Do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  you  do  not  like  music  which  you  have  not  heard  often 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  it;  the  only  taste  we  have  not  acquired  is 
the  taste  for  milk,"  p  ^ 
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L  Honesty  in  Music  and  Common  Sense;  ^ 
s^M<^         Let  Them  Rule 


Though  few  announcements  yet  have  come  to  hand,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  this  musical  season  now  before 'us  will  bring  to  Boston  ears  an  Im- 
posing array  of  ancient  music  as  well  as  of  brand  new  pianoforte  pieces,  songs, 
and  works  for  orchestra  both  large  and  small.  Of  so  much  we  may  rest  as- 
sured. Singers  dearly  love,  and  Instrumental  performers  too,  to  show  tha 
world  how  completely  abreast  of  progress  they  keep,  their  knowing  way  with 
the  classics,  how  competently  they  can  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  musical 
modernity.  They  appear,  furthermore,  to  hold  the  view  that,  by  purveying 
novelty,  they  attract  the  public  to  their  concerts,  that  portion  of  it,  at  all 
events,  best  worth  attracting.  With  money,  therefore,  to  earn,  and  vanity'to 
gratify,  performers,  never  fear,  will  oblige  us  with  plenty  of  the  new. 

Of  course  they  have  the  right  of  It.  New  music  by  composers  6t 
significance  we  must  hear.  Who  would  oppose  a  proposition  so  obvious?  Th« 
prospect,  none  the  less,  of  the  season  to  come  can  hardly  fail  to  make -many 
a  concert-goer  quail.  This  Is  a  pity,  for  without  concert-goers  concerts  must 
presently  cease  to  be.  Why  do  not  concert-givers  render  easier  the  lot  of 
those  concert-goers  on  whom  their  living  depends  by  the  exercise  of  honesty 
and  common  sense? 

If  performers  would  honestly  admit,  for  example,  that  not  too  much  of 
music  strictly  classic,  and  still  less  of  music  aggressively  modern,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  public's  vanity  and  taste  for  the  new— and  if,  thii 
admission  once  made,  they  would  bring  common  sense  into  play  when  plan- 
ning their  winter's  programs,  performers  would  find  themselves  in  a  likelier 
way  to  please,  a  few  specialists  excepted,  their  possible  audiences. 

For  a  musical  program  should,  after  aU,  follow  the  scheme  of  a  well- 
planned  dinner.  If  there  Is  turkey  to  eat  or  a  sirloin  of  beef,  food  surfe  to 
please  and  satisfy,  an  added  oddity  or  two,  a  dainty  from  Alaska,  say,  or 
Hindustan,  can  do  no  harm  and  may  probably  afford  delight;  all  guests-are 
sure  of  enough  to  eat,  and  so,  if  they  do  not  like  the  look  of  it,  safely  can 
wave  aside  the  delicacy  from  afar. 

Why  not,  then,  admit  that  Chopin's  music  and  Cesar  Franck's,  the  music 
Strauss  wrote  and  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Debussy,  Liszt,  the  music  most  in 
taste  today,  to  judge  by  the  response  in  the  concert  hall,  should  form  the 
chief  of  the  diet  at  concerts,  even  as  beef  and  spring  lamb  at  the  table? 
Classics  there  should  be  of  course,  for  the  good  of  the  few  who  really  like 
them;  the- romanticists,  with  Beethoven  at  their  head,  should  be  more  gener- 
°i'   i/t^'*"^"*^^'  ^'"'^^  "^^''^  t*^eir  music.   And  the  modernists 

should  have  their  frequent  days  in  the  open,  to  teach  us  all  their  ways.  That 
best  policy  of  honesty,  with  the  help  of  common  sense,  would  go  far  toward 
solving  the  difficult  art  of  program  making. 

In  determining,  furthermore,  who  may  prudently  undertake  these' Judl- 
^hL^h"^"^     programs,  common  sense  and  common  honesty  may  well 
be  allowed  a  voice.  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last!   That  will  be  honesty's 
dictum,  depend  upon  it.   Performers  should  venture  only  what  thev  Jnoi 
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.  ow  to  do  well. 

,       It  is  true  enough,  no  doubt,  that  a  thoroughly  grounded  musician  and 
performer  ought  to  be  capable  of  giving  an  intelligent  performance  of  any 
kind  of  music  that  lies  within  his  range.  Not  every  sound  musician,  however. 
I  whatever  theory  claims,  is  competent  to  perform  understandingly,  let  alone 
"  ith  sympathy,  music  of  all  sorts.  Because  a  nimble-fingered  young  woman 
ith  stout  wrists  and  a  stormy  temperament  can  cut  a  dash  with  a  Liszt 
-apsody,  it  docs  not  follow  that  she  can  deal  rightly  with  a  Bach  adagio 
•  with  the  odd  tricks  and  marmers  that  lend  flavor  to  the  output  of  Mil- 
i.ud.  ■ 

How  should  she?  Unless  she  is  a  genius— a  possibility  which  may -be 
reasonably  left  out  of  account— she  will  scarcely  have  been  endowed  with 
a  musical  nature  so  catholic  that  she  can  feel  intuitively  music  of  all  kinds. 
To  achieve,  by  training,  the  ability  to  feel  music  of  all  kinds  she  cannot 
have  had  the  time.  And  unless  she  has  been  given  opportunity  to  study  the 
music  of  the  modernists  with  the  composers  themselves  or  with  musicians 
fully  familiar  with  their  ways,  she  is  unlikely  to  bring  to  the  surface  the 
peculiar  excellences  that  make  their  experimental  efforts  worth  hearing. 

For  the  ways  of  the  modernists  indeed  are  not  plain.  They  like  their 
dissonances,  and  they  like  them  strong— but  merely  to  stress  the  note  of 
ugliness  by  no  means  serves  as  a  formula  for  the  proper  performance  pi 
their  works;  sometimes  they  fancy  melodious  phrases  and  lovely  sounds. 
Though  they  lean  toward  brevity,  irony,  wit,  to  run  away  with  the  notion 
that  gravity  never  enters  their  heads  would  be  to  do  them  wrong.  One 
has  only  to  talk  with  them,  to  hear  them  play  or  sing  their  music  in  person, 
or  to  hear  performers  they  approve  interpret  it,  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
to  recognize  the  difficulty  of  feeling  music  aright  which  has  departed,  some- 
times a  little  and  sometimes  much— to  determine  the  degree  of  departure 
is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties— from  music  as  most  of  us  conceive  music  to 
be.  Let  young  pianists  and  violinists  be  honest  with  themselves,  and\not 
essay  too  much. 

To  young  singers  common  sense  proffers  counsel  even  more  valuable. 
Not  only  must  they  acquire  tone  even  in  scale  and  freely  produced,  but  they  | 
must  ground  themselves  so  thoroughly  in  all  possible  intervals  and  in 
rhythms  mighty  intricate  that  they  can  maintain  their  freedom  of  tone 
and  its  purity  however  warped  and  twisted  the  music  they  undertake.  God ' 
help  them,  when  Schoenberg  comes  to  the  fore,  or  Hindemith  in  wayward 
mood! 

Granting  singers  adequate  technique  and  musicianship — the  grant  ia' 
great,  but  let  that  pass — no  assurance  follows  that  they  possess  the  right  | 
feeling  for  both  classics  and  moderns.  Not  every  warbler  can  voice  Handel 
airs  in  the  style  of  John  McCormack  or  of  those  singers  in  Leipsio  who 
made  of  Handel's  "Alcina"  music  as  stirring  to  the  emotions  as  any  meas-l 
ures  Puccini  ever  wrote— with  iio  sacriiice,  mind,  of  the  grace  of  Handel'sl 
line.  Not  every  singer,  by  the  same  argument,  feels  in  Mozart  arias  thei^  . 
dramatic  force  as  well  as  their  musical  beauty.  To  learn  what  they  need  to 
learn,  let  them  listen  to  sundry  German  performances  of  "Figaro"  and  ot 
"Cosi  fan  tutte."  Mozart's  music,  not  sung  aright,  like  Handel's,  is  aridi 
music  indeed. 

Some  few  soloists  may  succeed,  perhaps,  with  music  both  classic  and| 
modern.  But  all  performers  ought  to  recognize  that  to  prepare  extremely! 
modern  music  exacts  more  time  and  pains  than  music  in  familiar  idiom.  To 
hit  on  the  just  balance  of  parts  and  to  maintain  it  when  all  those  parts  are 
swearing  at  each  other — that  means  thought,  experiment,  practice.  Adroit 
adjustment,  too,  is  needful  to  help  a  singer  make  a  difficult  text  under- 
standable above  an  accompaniment  of  instruments  extraordinarily  combined- 
All  these  adjustments  and  experiments  cost  time  and  money.  Firmly 
established  orchestras  and  string  quartets  can  manage  the  expense  of  re- 
hearsal. But  how  about  ensemble  players  who  chance  to  come  together? 
Or  a  new  small  orchestra?  Rehearsals,  ten  to  one,  must  needs  be  sorely 
scanted.  In  the  face  of  honest  common  sense  nobody  can  deny  it. 

Musicians  there  are,  however,  in  plenty,  who  snap  their  fingers  in  the 
face  of  honesty  and  common  sense.  So  long,  no  doubt  they  opine,  as  they 
can  get  the  good  that  accrues  from  a  first  performance,  the  quality  of  that 
performanice  does  not  matter  much. 

But  it  does  matter.   A  weak  performance  raises  trouble  for  everybody. 
It  renders  the  way  of  the  public,  ready  enough  to  listen  to  something  of  the 
new,  needlessly  hard.    'When  they  hear  little  Miss  Smith  boldly  dashing 
through  music  so  complex  it  would  give  pause  to  Povla  Frijsh  herself,  most 
people  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  little  Miss  Smith  is  doing  scant  justuie. 
i  to  the  modernist's  endeavor.   They  assume  instead,  in  their  humihty,  that: 
I  they  cannot  grasp  modern  music.  The  modernist,  consequently,  suffers  from 
these  ill-prepared  performances,  and  the  public  suffers  too. 
I       They  suffer  still  deeper,  those  listeners  who  recognize  the  incompetence 
I  of  Miss  Smith  or  the  feeble  resources  of  Mr.  Jones — and  are  plain-spoken 
j  enough  to  say  so.   Like  vengeance  the  performers  themselves  and  all  their 
I  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  come  down  on  those  unlucky  plain-spoken  ones. 
I  They  accuse  them  of  ignorance.  They  twit  them  with  their  reactionaryism— 
I  a  taunt  most  annoying  to  the  middle-aged,   particularly   those   who  gad 
I  abroad  hatless,  to  prove  they  stand  in  no  fear  of  a  cold  in  the  head.  They 
i  lodge  the  charge  of  unkindness  against  them,  cruelty,  no  less,  in  that  they 
I  discourage  young  artists  laudably  striving  to  offer  the  public  something  new. 
j  No  wonder  most  people,  to  escape  a  riot  of  storm  and  abuse,  to  save  their 
I  reputation  for  progressiveness,  would  rather  smirk  and  be  still. 
I       By  their  silence,  of  course,  regarding  these  crude  performances,  musical 
people  aid  and  abet  the  spread  of  mediocrity.   With  every  incompetent  per- 
formance they  tolerate  they  injure  the  cause  of  the  new  in  music. 

These  incompetent  performances  have  no  right  to  be.  Nor  have  they  need 
.^tHere  in  this  country  we  have  conductors,  quartets,  solo  players  and  singeri 
^  I  too  who  have  made  it  their  bu.siness  to  learn  at  the  proper  sources  what  iB 
the  best  that  is  being  done  and  how  that  best  is  meant  to  be  done.  Many 
.5uch  there  are  not,  of  course,  but  still  there  are  a  few.   Pray  let  performers 
consider,  with  honesty  and  with  the  power  of,  all  their  common  sense,  if  they 
themselves  are  rightly  numbered  among  those  few.  If  not  they  had  best  pur- 
I  sue  a  policy  of  "hands  off"  the  exacting.   If  they  judge  their  powers  falsely 
i  they  wilL  do  the  public  a  disservice,  the  composers  too,  and,  in' the  end,  | 
i  themselves,  Let  them  ponder  wisely  I  ROY  R.  GARDNER.  | 
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ON  A  CERTAIN  ANNIVERSARY 
WIFE  TO  HUSBAND 

How  swift  the  sunlit  morn  of  youth  has 
flown ! 

And  all  so  strangely  sudden  and  too 
soon 

Now  we  are  come  to  plodding  after- 
noon. 

And  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday,  my  own, 
That  you  would  deck  my  dusky  hair 
storm-blov.'n 
About  a  face  you  called  a  "little  moon 
That  laughed  through  clouds" — and 

claim  it  for  a  boon 
To  find  me  flowery  crowns,  in  fields 
unmown. 

I  see  the  twilight  years  come  on,  nor 
grieve; 

Because  I  know  your  gray  and  deep- 
set  eyes 

That  never  learned  to  falter  nor  de- 
ceive, 

And  now  grown  comrade-kind  and 
lover-wise 

Hold  still  unchanged  a  laughing  gypsy 
there, 

■With  ghosts  of  long-fled  poppies  in 
her  hair.  EILEEN  DHU. 

HUSBAND  TO  WIFE 

Autumn  and  afternoon  draw  swiftly  on. 
Beyond  them  evening  waits,  and  then 
the  night 

And  winter,  whose  forgetful  snow  in 
white 

Will  .seal  with  silence  all  the  summer 
won. 

Bright  were  the  leaping  fires  our  morn- 
ing knew, 
And  glorious  green  was  springtime. 

But  how  soon 
Mist-opals  fied  before  the  fire  of  noon, 
And  spring  fiowers  fled  while  summer's 
ha'  d  crops  grew. 

Dear  heart,  why  should  we  falter  and 
look  back? 
Now  comes  the  time  of  autumn's  mel- 
low rest. 

When  melodies  sound  sweetest,  and 
the  blest 

Ripe  fruit  of  harvest  smiles  in  bin  and 
.stack. 

We  need  not  fear  the  winter,  nor  the 
night; 

Love  gave  us  warmth,  and  love  will  give 
us  light,  FRIAR  TUCK, 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Observer,  having  left  Lon- 
don to  serve  for  six  months  as  the  d^a-' 
matic  critic  of  the  New  York  World, 
will  send  his  impressions  of  the  Ameri- 
can theatre  and  American  life  to  the 
Observer.  Before  he  sailed  Mr.  Ervine 
paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  Mr.  Ivor 
Brown  and  Mr.  Horace  Horsnell,  his 
successors.  He  then  spoke  of  himself 
with  delightful  candor: 

'T  belong  to  the  biff-bang  brigade.  As 
those  who  dislike  my  work  nevfr  tire 
of  telling  me,  I  have  neither  delicacy 
nor  finesse,  and  my  style  is  that  of  a 
battering  ram.  They  might,  I  think, 
use  a  simile  less  worn  than  that  which 
they  usually  apply  to  me,  for  generally 
they  say  of  me  that  whereas  my  betters 
(of  whom  there  seem  to  be  many)  use 
the'rapier.  I  use  the  bludgeon.  Substan- 
tially, however,  I  think  that  they  are 
in  the  right.  I  am  a  biff-bang  fellow, 
and  it  is  only  proper  that  my  readers 
.  .  .  periodically  should  have  a  com- 
plete rest  from  me.  I  cannot  promise 
them  a  complete  rest  at  present,  but  I 
can  promise  them  this,  that  Mr.  Ivor 
Brown,  who  writes  with  greater  dis- 
tinction than  any  other  critic  in  Eng- 
land, will  enable  them  to  bear  my 
bludgeonings  with  Christian  fortitude. 
A  fear  fills  my  mind  that  they  may 
grow  so  fond  of  him  that  they  will  not 
allow  me  to  come  back," 

Here  are  two  stories  from  Sir  Harry 
Lauder's  frank  autobiography: 

Once  after  a  royal  performance  dur- 
ing which  he  had  been  invited  to  their 
majesties'  box.  Lauder  was  talking  to 
a  friend  outside  whose  Christian  name 
v.'as  George. 

"Well,  good  night,  George,"  I  shouted 
after  him  when  he  moved  off  down  the 
corridor,  "and  good  luck."  Before  the 
words  left  my  mouth  the  King  had 
emerged  into  the  corridor  from  his  box. 
With  a  broad  smile  on  his  face  he 
turned  in  my  direction  and  cried  out, 
"And  good  night  and  good  luck  to  you, 
Harry!"  I  was  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion .  .  .  but  King  George  went  off 
laughing  very  heartily  at  his  own  joke. 

The  other  concerns  the  Prince  of 
Wales: 

"Once  the  Prince  came  to  the  London 
Hippodrome  when  I  was  'on  the  bill' 
there.  It  was  at  a  time  when  rumors 
were  unusually  rife  in  London  as  to  his 
forthcoming  engagement.  He  sat  in  a 
box,  and  was  so  enthusiastically  enter- 
ing into  the  evening's  fun  that  before 
I  left  the  stage  he  cried  out,  'I  love  a 
lassie,  Harry.'  I  looked  up  at  him  and 
replied,  'Yes,  I  know  you  do,  but  we 
all  want  to  know  who  she  is,'  The  peo- 
ple rocked  with  merriment,  while  his 


royal  highness  lay  bacK  lina 
heartily." 

SOCIETY  NOTE 

fOskaloosa,  la..  Daily  Herald) 
"Miss   Josephine   Fox   of  Herdiand 
Mo.,  is  spending  a  vacation  at  the  hom; 
of  her  uncleaned  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
J.  C.  Pox." 

WESTERN  LYRICISM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  banks  of  the  Wabash  are  linec 
with  beer  cabins.  Tired  business  mer 
drive  out  in  their  cars  and  sit  witl 
farm  hands  under  the  sycamores  witl: 
steins  of  beer  before  them,  while  the 
fire  flies  flit  and  the  moon  sheds  a  be 
nignant  gleam  over  this  Indiana  pastora 
idyll." 

There's  poetry  for  you.  Can't  you  gei 
somebody  to  set  this  to  music? 

^  JO  JO. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  great  and  burning  question  todaj 
is  not  political  because  tha  really  grea 
and  burning  question  has  ta  do  witb 
human  impulses  which  is  without 
doubt  in  my  mind  what  makes  us  go 
Well,  before  we  can  get  too  far  into  thii 
thing  at  tha  bottom  of  human  im- 
pulses we  gotta  know  how  to  deduce 
which  is  nothing  less  than  a  kind  ol 
subtraction,  that  is  taken  things  awa> 
until  we  come  to  tha  thing  that  makes 
us  go.  Now  so  far  it  is  very  simple 
to  follow  but  as  we  all  know  things  get 
more  complex  as  we  get  on  with  them 
Well  one  day  a  lady  who  peddles  candy 
in  tha  loop  office  building  when  folkt 
are  out  to  lunch  walked  in  on  a  man  sit 
ting  behind  a  mahogany  desk  and  say.s 
"I  have  some  nice  home  made  candy 
ta  sell — is  tha  stenographer  here?"  "No 
tha  stenographer  is  not  here."  '  This 
candy  is  home  made  and — "  "Tha  sten- 
ographer is  not  here."  "I  have  bon 
bons  and—"  "THA  STENOGRAPHER 
IS  NOT  HERE!"  So  when  tha  lady  got 
to  tha  door  she  says,  "Well,  then,  maybe 
you'd  buy  a  box  for  your  wife?" 

ORACLE. 

,  As  the  World  Wags; 

WE  ARE  VERY  much  surprised  that 
the  Anti-Saloon  league  has  not  Viewed 
With  Alarm  or  Discovered  With  Sor 

'  row,  or  something  like  that,  that  Jouett 
Shouse  of  Kansas  is  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  that  is  directing  Al's 
campaign.  Mister  Shouse  ish  a  name 
tlrash  mush  be  shimply  sherible  to  all 
good  an  carnesh  shouls  that  are  try'n 
to  give  ole  demonsh  rum  swift  kick  in 
pansch.  R.  H.  L. 

— .». — 

Andre  Coeuroy,  the  French  musical 
critic,  recently  heard  a  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  parents  enriched  by  the 
v;ar,  play  a  piece  by  Beethoven  and  play 
it  well.  He  complimented  her  father 
and  mother.  The  father  said:  "Yes, 
and  think  of  it.  Here  in  the  country 
she  is  obliged  to  pl«y  from  a  cheap 
edition.  If  you  could  only  hear  her  in 
Paris,  using  ihe  erlition  of  Dur.nnri!" 


Mrs.  Marietta  Minnigerode  Andrews 
gave  pleasure  to  many  by  her  delight- 
ful book  of  reminiscences  entitled  "Me- 
moirs of  a  Poor  Relation,"  which  was 
published  last  year.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company  of  New  York  have  published 
•her  latest  book,  "My  Studio  Window: 
S  Sketches  of  The  Pageant  of  Washing- 
;  ton  Life."  There  are  many  striking  por- 
;  traits  in  silhouette  by  the  author.  Al- 
i  though  the  book,  unfortunately,  is  not 
;  provided  with  an  index,  there  is  a  full 
table  of  contents. 


Here  are  vivid  sketches  of  men  and 
women  known  to  Mrs.  Andrews  under 
several  administrations,  sketches  that 
j  are  never   malicious,   gossip   that  is 
j  friendly  even  when  her  sense  of  humor 
j  compels  her  to  note  the  whims,  caprices, 
^  foibles  of  women,  leaders  in  society, 
thought  by  some,  net  knowing  their 
.  better  side,  to  bs  snobbisly  arrogant. 
There  are  pen  portraits  of  men  of  all 
classes  and  conditions;  Col.  Mosby  and 
Col.    Cody,    M.    Jusserand,  Admiral 
Schley.  Woodrow  Wilson,  "Al"  Jenning.s, 
ex-train  robber  and  bandit.    The  book 
'  might  be  called  a  Social  Register  of 
Washington  brilliantly  annotated.  There 
,is  a  history  of  houses  with  the  roll  of 
occupants  in  turn;  a  history  of  streets 
and  the  changes  in  their  character;  di- 
gressions in  the  narrative;  shrewd  com- 
ments on  life  and  manners. 


There  are  pages  of  interest  to  the 
future  historian  of  American  social  life. 
Chief  among  them  are  those  concern- 
ing the  South  in  the  "reconstruction" 
period — "there  was  no  reconstruction 
but  a  persistent,  stupidly  destructive  at- 
tack upon  all  which  stood  for  the  eul- 
tural  and  material  South. 

"In  this  attempt  the  would-be  re- 
formers with  their  half-baked  theorie.<;. 
the  sensational  press,  the  Main  street 


[tclans,  the  sentimental  iNew 
poete,  the  ex-slave  traders  (of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bcecher  Stowe  has 
ed  the  graphic  portraltB  for  every 
1  In  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  hailed  i 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  | 
I  line) ,  the  carpet-baggers,  Uie  ambitious 
-breeds  among    the   recently  en- 
^chised  slaves,  struggling  souls  in 
the  blood  of  their  white  fathers 
Honately    demanded  opportunity- 
all  alike  unsuccessful.   They  were 
[iccessful  because  they  encountered 
Southern   woman,     an  unknown 
Itlty,   a  power  with   which  they 
lid  themselves  soon  to  reckon." 
Bd  in  this  chapter  Mrs.  Andrews 
ps  eloquently  of  Uie  negro  "Mam- 
and   those   negroes   with  white 
in  their  veins — "Some  of  the 
Ittos  in  whose  veins  runs  the  best 
of  the  South — these  unacknowl- 
brothers  who,  knowing  their  re- 
ship  and  knowing  that  we  know 
fever  ask  for  the  slightest  recognl- 
fand  in  silent  loyalty  all  their  lives 
pt  the  situation.    I  could  tell  some 
ling  Stories — if  I  might — for  there 
nobility  in  the  patience  of  the 
legro  or  the  quarter-negro  which 
bels  sincerest  admiration." 
it  Mrs.  Andrews,  .justly  proud  of 
^southern   birth,   southern  family 
'  southern  friends,  Is  not  unduly 
lldlced  in  her  discussion  of  slavery 
the  civil  war. 


er  all,  the  most  interesting  figure 
tie  book  is  Mrs.  Andfews  herself. 
|tells  with  ingratiating  frankness  of 
atrance  into  the  life  of  Washing- 
how  it  was  one  thing  to  be  living 
Alexandria,  and  quite  another  to  be 
Andrews  on  Scott  Circle.  "She 
Pd  have  supposed  her  intrinsic  qual- 
were  unaltered  by  the  change  of 
ess.   So  when  persons  who  had  al- 
known  her,  but  never  noticed  her, 
"  upon  her  at  her  new  address  she 
nothing  to  do  but  be  excused,  and 
gn  their  cards  to  the  waste  basket." 
tcame  Innocent  of  any  trousseau, 
lelt  at  no  disadvantage  in  her  high- 
tralnless  gowns.    "When  people 
at  her,  she  looked  at  them,  and 
metallic  pompadours  and  bulging 
ns  aroused  neither  admiration  nor 
Her  husband  gradually  became 
Stomed  to  the  ideas  of  hospitality 
prevailed  in  her  days  of  simple 
that  an  unexpected  guest  should 
create   any   consternation;  "that 
pie  dishes  of  com  bread  and  sausage 
viands  which  lend  themselves  to  a 
ain  elasticity,  are  to  be  preferred; 
that  nothing  is  such  a  tower  of 
Ingth  to  a  hostess  as  plenty  of  home- 
ile  preserves  in  the  store  room,  and 
ays  a  ham  in  the  house." 


Ir.  Andrews  liked  good  cheer  and 
lave  his  friends  about  him,  artists? 

of  distinction  resident  or  visit- 
the  city.  There  was  punch  for  her 
Inesday  afternoons:  "Twelve  bot- 
of  plain  California  claret,  the  juice 
.2  lemons,  one  quart  of  best  Jamaica 
and  a  little  sugar;  White  Rock 
w  give  it  life — or  champagne,  if  we  felt 
unduly  affluent."  There  were  periodical 
PCjter  parties  at  8  P.  M.,  with  wine  and 
"^rs.  Supper  was  served  at  10  o'clock 
a  little  roasted  pig,  the  niece 
[resistance.  He  and  his  wile  brought 
ne  each  year  rare  Mosel  and  Rhine 
|e  in  bottles;  much  plain  wine  in 
He  would  have  a  milk  punch 
11  A.  M.,  a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  at 
iheon.  When  the  light  was  too 
for  painting  he  played  billiards  at 
,  MetroDolitan  Club  and  took  a 
sp.  At  dinner,  sherry  and  Rhine  wine 
'ere  served — champagne  if  there  were 
guests,  curacao  or  chartreuse  with  the 
■""ee.  "In  the  evenings  by  the  fire, 
m  we  read  aloud,  another  bottle  or 
■before  bed-time,  ...  I  never 
Jded  my  husband  as  a  drinking 
."  Mrs.  Andrews  pays  him  many 
ites  for  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his 
lerosity,  his  encouragement  of  young 
istfi.  But,  seeing  that  modern  ideas 
art  were  coming  in,  that  academic 
idards  were  no  longer  wanted,  that 
Duesseldorf  had  served  its  time, 
it  students  while  affectionate  toward 
1  were  growing  restless,  and  young 
IS  showed  a  certain  patronizing  tol- 
nce,  she  persuaded  him  to  resign  his 
tion  at  the  Art  School.  "He  never 
iw  of  the  undercurrent  which  had 
lally  swept  him  out  of  the  work  he 
.  created." 

)n  nearly  every  page  Is  a  thumb-nail 
tch  that  reveals  the  character  of  the 
»ject:  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mar- 
rite  duPont  Lee,  Dr.  Kate  Waller 
•rett — there's  a  long  list  of  Washing- 
I's  noble  dames.  The  reader  is  at 
les  led  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
dwellers  must  have  been  objects  of 
'or  to  the  younger  who  had  strayed 
-n  the  path  of  social  rectitude  In  the 
,tter  of  visiting  cards  and  formal 
"ipliments.  It  must  be  confessed  thai 
-ie  of  Mrs.  Andrews's  swans  look  verj 
ich  like  geese  to  those  unacquainted 
h  the  traditions  and  the  Draconian 
rs  ruling  the  Washington  of  the 
"ler  years.  The  -world  war  brought 
•X  changes  tliere  as  elsewhere.  Mrs 


Andrews  ,speak.s  ol  the  count  loss  w 
now  employed  in  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions. She  thinks  that  a  change  in 
the  relation  of  man  and  wife  Is  im- 
minent. "For  still  the  average  wife  is 
rconomically  dependent  upon  her  hus- 
band, a  condition  which  becomes  in- 
crea.singly  irksome.  And  still  he  has  his 
•conlugal  rights,'  which  may  not  be 
denied  him.  A  delicate  adjustment 
.  .  To  love,  honor  and  obey  Is  a  tail 
order,  based  upon  a  medieval  Idea.  It 
is  quite  obvious  and  reasonable  that  n 
lie  is  lovable  he  will  be  loved;  *£  he  is 
honorable  he  will  be  honored;  and  if  he 
has  more  sense  than  his  wlfe--which 
usually  he  hasn't— he  may  be  obeyed. 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ^ 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First  r»r- 
iormanre  in  Boston  of  *'Dracula,"  a,  play 
In  three  ants  aiid  four  scenes;  a  ilraniaiiza- 
tion  by  Hamilton  Deane  and  John  Balder- 
stone  of  Bram  Stoker^s  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Performed  in  the  Enslish  proviiioes 
in  1(124.  Produced  in  London  at  the  Lillle 
Theatre  on  Feb.  11.  ]!)27:  Keith  Pyott. 
fount  Dracula:  Hamilton  Deane,  Dr.  Van 
Kalsingr:  Bernard  Jukes.  R.  M.  Renfipld. 
<.\nother  dramatization  by  Charles  Morrell 
waa  produced  at  ■\Varvinffton  Rciynl  C"url 
Theatre.  England,  on  Nov.  S.  lO'JT.l  Pro- 
duced at  New  Haven.  Ct..  by  Horace  Liver- 
ric-ht  on  Sept.  lil,  lUllT.  at  ihe  Fulton  The- 
atre. New  York  on  Oct.  IDL'T,  Bela 
Lusosi.  Count  Dra.cula:  Edwnrd  V;in  Sloan, 
Er.  Van  Hejsing:  Bernard  Jukes.  Renfield. 
The  cast  last  ni?ht  was  as  foUows : 
(In  order  of  their  anpearancel 

Maid  ....    Theda  Fyler 

Jonathan  Harker   Terrance  Ncill  i 

Dr.  Seward   .      Herbert  Bunston 

Abraham  Van  Helsinpr ....  Edward  Van  Shian 

R-  M.   Renfield   Bernard  Jukes 

Butterworth   Carl  Reed 

Lucy  Seward   Marjot  Lester 

Count  Dracula  Raymond  Huntley 

Wells   ..Julio  Brown 

It  is  said  that  when  this  play  was 
performed  in  a  small  country  tovra  in 
England  women  fainted  during  the  per- 
formance and  "men  urged  the  actors 
to  desist  from  their  blood-thirsty  con- 
duct." From  this  it  may  be  reasonably 
,  inferred  that  the  touring  company  was 
provided  with  an  efficient  press-agent. 

The  audience  that  filled  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  last  night  supped  most 
enjoyably  on  horrors.  The  first  actor  to 
put  It  in  good  humor  was  the  lunatic 
Renfield,  who  was  mistaken  at  first  for 
a,  comic  character,  for  he  ate  flies  and 
spiders  with  avidity.  Kot  on  the  stage 
but  In  his  private  room  from  which  he 
escaped,  laughing  maniacally  at  locks 
and  bars;  but  Renfield,  poor  creature, 
was  the  slave  of  Count  Dracula,  who 
having  lived  500  years,  was  possessed 
with  the  accumulated  intelligence  of 
centuries,  and  prided  himself  on  being 
the  king  oi  the  vampires.  He  had  made 
his  way  with  packing  cases  of  native 
soil  from  Transylvania  to  England.  Go- 
ing to  a  lonely  spot,  he  rented  a  castle, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable family  and  showed  his  interest 
and  gratitude  to  his  host  by  sucking  the 
blood  of  one  daughter  who  died  and 
visiting  with  the  like  purpose  at  night 
sweet  Lucy,  betrothed  to  a  proper  young 
man.  Lucy  showed  the  same  symptoms 
that  were  noticed  in  her  sister's  case. 
She  was  pale;  transfusions  of  blood 
were  of  no  avail;  she  had  frightful 
dreams — her  room  was  filled  with  mist 
through  which  two  red  eyes  glared  at 
her.  Her  fair  throat  showed  that  she 
had  been  bitten. 

In  despair  her  father  summoned  his 
old  friend  the  eminent  Dr.  Van  Helsing. 
He  at  once  suspected  night  visits  from 
a  vampire.  He  discoursed  learnedly 
about  these  terrible  beings.  The  phy- 
sician and  the  father  were  incredulous. 
British  phlegm  and  common,  sense 
laughed  at  the  idea.  The  lover  was  more 
receptive. 

A  chain  of  events  turned  scepticism 
Into  belief.  The  three  then  swore  to 
hunt  the  vempire  and  having  found  him 
In  one  of  the  coffins  he  had  broadcast 
In  England  to  drive  an  iron  stake 
through  his  heart;  to  thus  give  him 
peace,  thus  save  Lucy  from  becoming 
the  vampire's  bride  and  so  losing  her 
Boul.  ' 

Dracula  foiled  them  for  many  days. 
As  the  wretched  Renfield  S'liuddered  "at 
the  .sight  of  wolfsbane,  so  Dracula  could 
not  endure  the  sight  of  t.he  Host,  whicli 
a  cardinal  had  given  Helsing  permission 
to  employ  in  combating  the  evil  one. 

The  thrills  are  produced  by  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  entrance  of  a  huge  bat, 
the  wild  laughter  and  the  teiTor  of  the 
lunatic,  and  by  the  various  calm  but 
sinister  appearances  of  Dracula  after  he 
knew  that  this  enemies  were  at  work 
to  rescue  the  girl.  A  poor  serving  maid 
Is  hj-pnotized  by  Dracula  to  aid  him. 
There  Is  a  stirring  -duel  of  mental 
strength  between  the  Count  and  •'Van 
Helsing.  There  Is  a  pleasing  scene  when 
Lucy,  inspired  by  the  Count,  makes  hot 
love  to  her  adoring  swain.  Her  would- 
be  rescuers  often  leave  the  room  so  as 
to  give  Dracula  opportunity  to  work 
evil. 

It's  an  amusing  play,  conspicuous 
chiefly  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
staged,  the  information  about  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  vampires,  and  the 
excellent  portrayal  of  Van  Helsine.  Rpn- 


ficld  and  the  Couii>,  by  Mr.ssr.s.  Van 
filnan  Jukes  and  Huntley.  The  other 
part.s'were  .sufficiently  well  taken.  The 
lover  was  presented  as  a  fine,  manly  fel- 
low, who  had  the  good  sense  to  accept 
Van  Hclsing's  diagnosis. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 
"The  Queen's  Taste" 

A  comedy  romance,  with  music,  adapted 
by  Fanny  Todd  Mitchell  from  Ihe  may-  "A. 
Royal  Kamilv,"  by  Capt.  Robert  Marshall: 
niiisic  by  Alberta  Nichols,  lyrics  by  Mann 
Holiner:  etased  by  Gcorse  Marion  and  pre- 
sented by  Ihe  Messrs.  Shubert  with  the  lol-  • 
lowing  f.'ast:  i 

Duke  of  Barascon  Carl  handall 

Louis  VII   .    .Eri"  Blore 

Queen  Margaret  Ethel  Jlorrison 

Queen  Ferdinande  Alison  Skipworth  - 

Couutess  Carina  Meeka  Aldnch  ^ 

Bsron  von  Holdenson .  .     .William  Danfoith 

Princess  Angela  leannetle  MacDonald 

Bijou,  danseuse  Virsrinia  Watson 

Cardinal  Casano  H.  Cooper  (^liffe 

Prince  Victore  Constanline  Roy  Hoyer  , 

Philemon  Button  Gu»  Ale.xandrr 

Mr.  Sneckenberser  Arthur  Cole 

The  play  is  in  three  acts.  The  three 
major  settings,  by  Watson  Barratt,  show 
an  ante-room  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Caron,  Srcacia's  capital;  the  palace  gar- 
den at  Cassantra,  royalty's  suburban 
retreat,  and  the  throne  room  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Caron.  The  time  is  the 
present,  the  season  is  early  spring,  when 
leaves  and  love  are  budding;  the  action 
covers  a  period  of  11  days.  In  the  main 
the  characters  found  in  Capt.  Marshall's 
gentle  satire  on  court  life  are  retained. 
Fr.  Anselin,  played  by  Richard  Bennett 
in  1900,  has  vanished;  so  has  Mr.  Van- 
derdyke  Q.  Cobb.  In  their  stead,  for 
a  brief  interlude  of  grotesquery,  we  see 
an  elongated  Mr.  Sneckenberger,  a 
diminutive  Mr.  Button,  members  of'thS 
committee  fq/c  the  asylum  for  girls  who 
have  lost  their  way.  The  er/.emble  com- 
prises ladies  in  waiting — Mr.  Ziegfeld 
would  call  them  show  girls— ladies  of 
the  court,  or  merely  the  chorus,  and 
for  modern  touch,  the  Chester  Hale 
girls.'  12  in  numbc".  to  emulate  the 
rhythmic  imisons  of  •  le  Tiller  Girls  and 
even  to  go  them  one  better. 

Original  comedy  and  newly  existent 
musical  play  carry  the  familiar  love 
theme — the  royal  command  that  the 
beautiful  princess  shall  marry  an  un- 
'  known  prince  to  preserve  peace  between 
two  principalities;    the  entry  of  the 
prince  incognito,  mutual  love  for  him 
and  the  princess;  divers  entanglements, 
final  disclosures  of  princely  identity,  and 
the  pomp  and  circtmistance  of  royal 
wedding  ceremony.   In  the  1928  version 
the  characterizations  are  granted  wider 
latitude  in  humorous  speech,  and  action. 
Mr.  Blore,  for  instance,  brings  a  meas- 
ure of  levity  to  the  role  of  Louis  VII 
at  which  Mr.  Lawrence  D'Orsay,  in 
1900,  would  have  cried  out  in  dolorous 
agony.    Miss  Skipworth,  as  the  queen 
dowager  resentful  of  relegation  to  the 
rear  rows  at  court  functions,  struts  re-  I 
gaily  in  purple  velvet,  and  speaks  mod- 
ern lines  with  rare  effectiveness;  yet ' 
not  with  the  impressive  finesse  of  the 
Mrs.  Gilbert  of  decades  gone.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth,  sputtering  through  pointless  ut^ , 
terance  as  the  police  chief,  is  a  trifle 
less  the  character  actor  than  the  comic 
opera  buffoon.  Even  in  monologue  he 
was  hard  put  to  humor  to  point  his 
speech.  '  Mr.  CUffe  played  the  cardinal 
strictly  along  the  lines  o_f  the  play,  as  a 
kindly,  beneficent  cleric.    Mr.  Randall 
and  Miss  Watson,  no  matter  how  they 
ar  ecast  or  costumed,  remain  fanciful 
and  expert  dancers.    Two  principals, 
then,  are  left.    Miss  MacDonald.  heard 
here  a  scant  few  months  since  in  a 
piece  of  coarser  mould,  was  a  charm- 
ing princess.    She  gains  steadily  as 
actress,  singer  and  dancer.    Last  even- 
ing she  vitalized,  freshened,  mellowed 
many  a  dull  or  dowdy  musical  phrase. 
Mr.  Hoyer,  alack,  was  an  unconvincing 
prince.    His  profile  undoubtedly  strik- 
ing.   In  pantomine  he  is  intelligible. 
But  he  should  be  in  the  movies,  the 
silent  kind,  not  those  with  the  sound. 

The  score  of  "The  Queen's  Taste" 
has  little  of  distinction.  There  Is  not 
one  tune  which  can  be  carried  from  the 
theatre.  It  has  lively  numbers,  like 
"Regal  Romp,"  or  the  dances  for  the 
Hale  girls.  The  songs  of  sentiment 
lack  color,  life.  The  settings,  especially 
that  of  the  gardens  as  Cassantra,  with 
the  high  arched  hedges,  the  fine  per- 
spective lined  with  poplars,  with  a  shim- 
mering green  pool  in  the  sunken  fore- 
ground, are  richly  conceived  afid  fash- 
ioned. The  costumes  are  bright,  odd 
and  decorative.  Mr.  Benavente  con- 
ducted an  orchestra  which  seemed  bent 
cn  displaying  the  dominating  powers  of 
its  brass  instruments  over  the  more 
,  timid  strings.  W.  E.  G. 


Johnny  Powell.  «l  the  Dice  T.nblc^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Little  Bill,  at  the  Roulette^  Wieel^    ^^^^^^  , 

Pam  ho  Gonialei   .    ■  , ,    Ooa  Beddoe  ' 

Capiatn  of  the  Militsry  Pohc.^^ 

.lohn  Boise  i..'   V  ' 'nt.^^-hi 

Maybelle   Boise  ^.^'j*  HH 

A  Chinaman  V  •^'"'m, f?., 

Floorman  ,  ••'a<^'«  ,?'^'uf^Z 

A  Solado  Lyman  \ 

A  Solado  ....R.  C.  Leishlon 

Juanita  (Gonzale's  Sweetheart)  Tt„„„. 

Jeanette  Bimce 

A  Texas  Ranger  J'l-  J^''*"",!,'!' 

Gaivia    Henry  M;;Gran<' 

Isabelle.  his  Daucht*.  . .   .  Jane  Kraniei 

Guests    at    the    Purple    Piseou,  boladoe. 
Musicians.  Gamblers,  etc.  > 

"The  best  damn  caballero  In  all  Mex- 
ico," by  name  Don  Jose,  etc.,  struts 
across  the  local  stage  this  week,  flips  his 
sombrero,  laughs  a  heartless  laugh,  bows 
low  to  the  charming  senoritas,  and  in 
general  plays  the  part  of  gallant  ruffian 
to  the  delight  of  those  who  liked  his 
blood  brother  in  "The  Bad  Man."  John 
Warner  plays  the  Holbrook  Bllnn  role 
excellently,  never  for  a  moment  slipping 
from  the  Jovian  heights  of  suave  brav- 
ado, and  flinging  his  long  name  like  a 
banner  to  the  winds  with  an  arch  of 
chest  and  a  roll  of  Spanish  vowels.  Op- 
posite him  Marion  Grant  as  the  fiery  | 
"blue  ribbon"  singer  of  the  Mexican 
night  club,  Dolores  Romero,  runs  the  i 
scales  of  Latin  love  and  Latin  hate  in 
effective  manner.  ; 

If  you  Uke  exotic,  swashbuckling  melo-  | 
drama,  with  the  darling  heroine  ready ' 
to  risk  her  life  (and  more!)  for  her 
American  sweetheart,  with  gun-play, 
frame-ups,  turning  of  tables,  rapid 
changes  of  locale,  and  everybody  happy 
at  the  falling  of  the  last  curtain,  "The 
Dove"  is  your  meat.  In  fact,  it  comes 
near  being  a  perfect  example  of  what 
a  gixid  melodrama  ought  to  be.  A  little 
more  speed  at  the  finish  and  it  would 
ring  the  bell. 

The  regular  members  of  the  St.  James 
company  are  all  well  cast  and  give  no 
cause  for  c  /  iplaint,  John  Junior  as 
hero,  McKnight  as  co-villain,  and 
Georgia  Neese  in  an  accurate  bit  of 
work  as  a  frail  consumptive  coming  in 
for  special  mention.  Some  of  the  tem- 
porary additions  do  not  far  eso  well. 
The  night  club  girls  who  try  to  give  the 
impression  of  making  merry  in  the  first 
act  resemble  the  chorines  of  a  high 
school  musical  show. 

The  sets  are  well  done,  lines  are  weU 
learned,  and  the  play  well  directed. 
Next  week — the  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
play  of  circus  life,  "The  Barker." 

H.  F.  M. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 

"The  Dove" 

A   play  in   three   acts  by  Willard  Mack. 
Slased    under    the    direction    of    John  Mc- 
Kee,  with  the  following  cast; 
Mike  Morowich.  Proprietor 

Thomas  H.  McKnig-ht 
Madame  Doublechin.  Hostess 

Edith  Shayne 
Red  Ribbon  Girls — Madgrc.  Georgia  Neese  ; 

Bertha.      Madrian      LaBarre ;  Louise 

Gretchen     Grand     Anita    Eleanor  Mc- 

Breen  I  Myra,  LiU'ille  Murnhy. 
Blue     Ribbon     Girls  —  Marie.  Elizabeth 

Leavitt.  Dolores  Romero.  Marion  Grant 

Cig-arette  Girl   ,  Mary  Caroline 

Nick,  the  Bartender  Charles  Booth 

Francis,   a  Waiter  .Homer  Tell 

Head  Waiter  Richard  T.  Melntyre 

Don  Jose  Marie  Lopez  Y.  Tostado 

-Tnhn  "Warner 


THI.«  WEEK'S  STAGF,  OFFF.RINGS 

COPLEY — "The  Bellamy  Trial,"  mystery 
drama. 

j  COLONIAL — Thurston,  the  magician. 
I     HOLLIS  ST. — "flracula."  mystery  play, 
i     MAJESTIC — "Hold    Everything,"  musical 
j  comedy. 

t     PLYMOUTH — "Paris  Bound."  comedy. 
I     SHUBERT — "The  Queen's  Taste."  comedy, 
with  music. 
I     ST.  JAMES — "The  Dove."  drama. 

TREMONT — "Just  A  Minute,"  musical 
j  comedy. 

1  WILBUR — '  Take  the  Air,"  musical 
j  eoniedy. 

LOEW'S~STATE  THEATRE 
"Our  Dancing  Daughters" 

A  screen  rilay  by  Josephine  Lovett,  di- 
rected by  Ht^try  Beaumont:  a  cosmopolitan 
production  with  sound  seo^iences.  presented 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  with  the  following 
cast; 

Diana   Jilan  Crawford 

Ben  Blain  John  Mack  Brown 

Beatrice   Dorothy  Sebastian 

Anne  .   .  Anita  Page 

.June's  Mother  IJSthlj'n  Wiljlams 

Norman   Nils  Asther 

Freddie    .   Edward  Nugent 

As  the  title  suggests,  "Our  Dancing 
Daughters"  deals  with  the  rapid  pace 
in  which  the  flappers  and  their  boy 
friends  of  today  whirl  giddily  from  one 
gay  party  to  the  other.  Joan  Crawford 
is  the  attractive  and  a  bit-too-peppy 
"Di,"  who  insists  on  being  truthful  at 
all  times  and  costs.  In  fact,  her  frank- 
ness causes  her  to  lose  the  love  of  Ben 
Blain.  The  latter  falls  victim  to  the 
wide-eyed  "innocence"  of  Anne,  who 
makes  a  very  pretty  little  speech  about 
retaining  her  purity  for  the  sake  of  her 
future  husband  and  children.  Little 
"Annikins"— as  they  call  her — being 
iwhat  she  is,  we  didn't  think  Ben  cut 
such  a  smart  or  noble  figurrto  be  taken 
in  by  this. 

At  any  rate,  taken  in  by  it  Ben  Is, 
and  promptly  endows  Anne  with  all 
his  worldly  goods.  Unforturiately  the 
young  bride  finds  the  company  of  Fred- 
die, an  old  flame,  much  more  exciting 
than  that  of  her  husband,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry  on 
their  marriage  certificate.  Naturally, 
this  means  trouble— and  plenty  of  it. 
The  climax  comes  when  Anne,  very 
much  in  her  cups,  staggers  her  way  into 
a  farewell  party  being  given  for  Diana. 
There  is  a  very  messy  scene,  in  which 
the  wife  hiccoughs  some  highly  insult- 
ing remarks  at  Diana  when  she  dis- 
covers the  latter  saying  a  tender  fare- 
well to  Ben.  In  this  scene  Anita  Page 
does  some  clever  acting  as  the  intoxi- 
cated Anne,  while  Joan  Crawford  made 
an  excellent  foil  as  the  direct  and  hon- 
est "Di." 

This  is  the  first  presentation  of  a 
photoplay  with  sound  sequences  at  this 
house.  Personally,  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  picture  minus  this  feature, 
especially  when  a  man's  voice  sang  a 
song  about  "I  love  you"  every  time  Ben 
and  Diana  exchanged  greetings  in  an 
amorous  fashion.  O.  S. 
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KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

Just  Married" 

\  screen  larce-fomedy,  adapted  by  Frank 
'Mtier  and  Gilbert  Pratt  from  the  Btasre 
I. lav  of  Ihe  same  name  by  Anne  Nichols. 

iirected  by  Frank  Strayer  and  presented  by 

Adams"""         'fi^^.'T.^'' James  Hall 

,rk  Stanley   ^??,"''^°"a  T=%^ 

■rrc-v   lones   William  Austin 

•Irs.  Jack  Stanley   - 

■I-ikeDeace   Witter   ,  •  J""'  ^'"''^S 

■Irs.  Witter   Maude  Turner  Gordon 

V  ,,-toire.   L-ita  Lee 

-  eward  '   Artliur  Hoyt 

Given  the  use  of  the  decks  and  a 
croup  of  staterooms  of  an  ocean  liner 
I  ir  setting  and  action,  all  Mr.  Strayer 
lad  to  do  in  filming  this  farce  was  to 
ollow  stage  directions  and  check  up 
:iis  footage.  For  the  screen  adapta- 
lion  closely  adheres  to  the  original 
stage  script,  with  abbreviations  which 
do  no  harm,  and  with  concise  captions 
to  replace  the  spoken  word.  As  a  stage 
farce  must  move  swiftly,  so  does  the 
nim.  With  eight  principals  quickly  in- 
volved In  the  net  of  eomplications  j 
woven  by  Anne  Nichols,  it  would  be 
fatal  to  permit  the  pictnred  action  to 
lag  for  an  instant,  or  to  clutter  it  with 
superfluous  verbiage.  It  seems  as  if 
all  concerned  in  the  making  of  "Just 
Married"  had  succeeded  admirably  in 
concocting  an  hour's  clean  film  fun. 
Stateroom  76  has  been  assigned  to 
R.  Adams.'"  There  happen  to  be  on 
board  two  persons  entitled  to  that  des- 
isnatlon.  Bob,  son  of  THE  Robert  Ad- 
ams of  Boston,  and  Roberta,  niece  of 
the  'Witters,  who  is  sailing  back  to 
America  with  them  and  her  vapid 
fiance,  Percy  Jones.  Roberta  never 
marries  Percy,  however.  The  bibulous  ' 
Bob,  tossed  into  stateroom  76,  awakes 
m  one  bed,  following  a  midnight  sail- 
ing, to  realization  of  the  terrific  hang-  i 
over,  a  blonde  girl  in  the  other  bed, ; 
and  the  fact  that  his  trousers  are  miss- 
ing. He  had  given  them  to  the  steward; 

to  be  pressed,  arid  promptly  forgotten 
the  incident.  After  the  first  shock  of 
such  unconventional  encounter.  Bob  and 
Roberta,  young  Stanley  and  his  bride, 
Percy  and  'Victoire,  Parisian  dress  model 
who  has  followed  him  aboard,  and  the 
bothersome    Witters    get    everything  i 

1  mixed  up.  When  the  captain  performs 
the  marriage  ceremony  first  for  Bob  i 

'  and  Roberta,  and  later  for  the  unlucky ! 
Percy  and  the  triumphant  'Victoire,  we 
know  that  all  has  been  made  beatifically 

Mr.  Hall  staggers  and  falls  through 
the  first  half  of  the  film,  draped  in  bed 
coverings  and  steamer  rugs,  but  sobers 
up  in  time  to  play  the  lover  with  an  un- 
clouded mind.  None  of  the  players 
has  much  to  do,  but  each  does  that 
little  well,  W,  E.  G, 


TU.Mfi  NEW  AND  FAMILIAR 

METROPOLITAN— "The  Fleet's  In." 

KEITH-ALBEE— "Just  Married." 

LOEW'S  STATE — "Our  Dancing-  DaUffh- 
lers."  with  sound. 

OLTMPIA  AND  FENWAY— "Wingrs,"  -with 
sound.  ^ 

LOEW'S  ORPHEUM— "Two  Lovers." 

SCOLLAY  SQ.  OLYMPIA— "Lilac  Time." 
with  sound. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON— "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  with  Movietone. 

BOWDOIN  SQ.— "The  Cardboard  Lorer." 

L.\NCASTER — '  Ben  Hur."  and  "Running- 
Wild:"  balance  of  week  "Home  James"  and 
'  The  Pcarlel  Lady." 

EXETER — "Forbidden  Hours"  and  "Home 
lames:"  balance  of  week.  "The  Cardboard 
Lover,"  and  "The  First  Kiss." 


GAI'ETV — Features   of   this   week's  per- 
*^  formances  b.v  the  "Mischief  Makers"  are  the 
,  ■  umic  saymsrs  and  antics  of  Bob  Startzman. 
:he  personal  charm  of  Ruth  Price,  a  versa- 
Mle  soubrelte.   attractive  stag-e  settings  and 
i osiumes.   and  the  work  of  Holub's  Gayety 
.tazz  orchestra.     Other  capable  entertainers 
:ire  Billy  Lee.  Bobbie  Eckard.  Mack  White. 
C.hickie"  Wells  and  Georre  K,  Reynolds. 
OLD  HOWARD— --Laffiu  Thru."  the  bur- 
•"sque  offering  here,   has   the  Monte  Carlo 
i.-izz    band    as    a   feature.      Stage  lavorites 
pi-escnt   are  --Peaches."  sinuous  dancer.  Joe 
Van    Katherine    Stevens.    Mae    Serpas.  Al 
Klatico.    Don    Proctor,    Althea    Conle.v  and 
Jack  Wrisrht.     The  Four  Readinsis  head  the 
,   vaudeville  bill. 

THE  PORTEOT 

(For  As  the  World  Waim) 

Spear-shafts  stand  in  their  place  in  the 
hall  of  Odysseus; 

Spear-tips  are  gleaming,  reflecting  the 
glow  of  the  firelight. 

Dull  is  the  gleam,  for  'tis  long  since  th? 
hand  of  the  master 

Guarded  their  brightness  from  stain, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  torches — 

Torches  that  light  the  feasts  of  the  in- 
solent suitors,  I 

Drifts  from  the  lofty  roof  to  tarnish 

I their  lustre. 

'■Cometh  the  moment  -when  down  from 

Olympian  spaces 
:^peedeth  the  daugihter  of  Zeus  on  san- 
dals ambrosial. 
Grasping  her  mighty  spear,  the  shaft 

brazen-pointed, 
Ma.ssive,  wherewith  she  betimes  scatters 
squadrons  heroic: 
I  Daughter  of  Mightiest  Sire,  when  roused 
'  i       into  anger, 
c 

i  BpHckcrs  the  firelight  again,  but  the  eyes 
[A^     of  the  suitors, 

'''^^Vill  with  lust  and  with  wine,  heed  not 


:he  effulgence 
Gin-A  ing  now  from  th-=  i  . erf  firm 

in  the  spear-rack 
Flashes  the  shaft  of  Athene  midst  those 
of  the  Exile.  RUSEX. 

Some  days  ago  -we  wondered  why  the 
newspaper  poets  of  Chicago  showed  a 
livelier  imagination  and  a  greater  met- 
rical variety  than  our  bards  of  Boston. 
We  had  forgotten  the  line  of  Horace 
about  the  irritability  of  poets:  "Genus 
irritabile  vatum,"  but  the  following  let- 
ter, anonymous,  of  course,  brought  it  to 
mind: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  rouse  a  spirit  of  comparison  a.'^ 
to  the  merits  of  Chicago  Triburie  poetry 
vs.  "As  the  World  Wags"  verse?  Per- 
haps some  of  the  local  verses  have  not 
attained  true  poetic  form.  Well,  there 
are  the  incomparable  poems  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  form  and  rhyme  ignored,  but 
oh!  the  ideas  and  the  expressive  word? ! 
As  one  of  your  readers,  I  have  liked  and 
found  a  measure  of  solace  in  the  poems 
printed  in  your  column  during  the  sum- 
mer. Why  not  let  us  enjoy  more,  if  these 
poets  will  do  autumn  piece  work:  "In- 
constancy," Marjory  F.  W.,  "Remem- 
brance "  Don  Juan  de  Barcelona,  'Sene- 
scence "  F.  F.  H.,  "When  I  Was  Young, ' 
Michael  Pendulum,  "Too  Well,"  Mar- 
garite  Josef,  "Orchard  Quiet,"  Davis 
Ney  •■'Vagrancy,"  Knight  of  the  Garter; 
"Passing  of  D,"  Lee;  "Answer;-  Lee, 
"Fear"  Billy  D;  "Mute  Appeal,  Abo- 
rigine, "Silence"   ;  "Conge/'  Mar- 
garet Lloyd.  ^  ANON. 

Most  of  these  poems  were  taken  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  or  from  London 
journals. — Ed. 

DOUBLE  -BARRELLED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Overheard  in  a  subway  car.  Several 
young  men  were  discussing  the  case  of  a 
mutual  friend,  who  had  applied  to  the 


hatred,  no  whispering.  And,  oh.  how 
happy  it  made  us  to  read  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Jacob  Konkol  instead  of  reading 
about  Mrs.  Mabel  Willebrandt.  Ah, 
when  we  came  to  Mrs.  Konkol's  name 
and  realized  that  there  were,  indeed, 
other  women  in  the  world  besides  Mrs. 
Mabel  Willebrandt,  -we  laid  our  head 
down  on  the  desk  and  wept  happy,  hap- 
py tears.  R-  H,  L. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  there  a  vacant  seat  in  your  Hall  of 
Fame,  so  that  Keene,  N.  H.,  may  be 
represented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Dance,  who 
advertises  as  a  "foot  culturlst"  in  the 


advertises  as  a 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel? 


C.B. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  French  nominates  for 
The  Herald's  Hall  of  Fame  Mr.  Fillmore, 
proprietor  of  a  garage  and  filling  station 
in  either  Dorchester  or  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Other  candidates;  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Bigham,  conducting  a  meat  market  in 
Chicago:  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bellringer, 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativ- 
ity. 

"Hank"  defines  "pencil"  as  a  golfer's 
best  stick. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  you  hear  about  the  New  York 
gangster  who  -(^'anted  a  vacation?  He 
went  to  Mexico  and  joined  a  band  of 
bandits.  THE  PURPLE  PRINCE. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  may  interest  you.  If  you  are  at  all 
Interested  in  the  weather,  to  learn  that 
down  this  -way.  June  came  In  like  an 
otter  and  went  out  like  a  seal. 

AMOS  T.  iUTHER. 

Quahaughurst. 

BOWDOIN  SQ.  THEATRE 

"The  Golden  Clown" 

An  Interesting  film  of  foreign  crafts- 


dean  of  one  of  the  local  universities  for :   ^nanship  is  being  shown  this  week  at  the 


assistance  in  obtaining  a  room,  prefer-  i 
ably  with  a  roommate.  Said  one;  He 
wanted  to  get  in  with  .some  nice  Irish 
fellow  and  not  a  foreigner."   ^    ,    ,  . 

The  Dean— the  speaker  added— looked 
over  his  records  and  advised  him  that 
i  a  chap  named  O'Hara  desired  a  room- 
mate. Well  pleased,  the  seeker  went  to 
the  address  given  and  found  a  Japan- 
ese. He  was.  in  fact,  Ohara,  but  sans 
the  apostrophe.  ^„t»,c,^», 
ELIOT  H.  ROBINSON. 


TONICS  FOR  THE  THIRSTY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Whadderyemean,  prohibition?  My  wet 
eye  lit  on  a  bottle  in  a  grocery  window 
display— a  goodly  array  of  familiar  bot-  j 
ties  with  their  equally  familiar  labels 
!  thereon.  Among  them  "Martini  Cock- 
!  tails"  in  large  type  and  "non-alcoholic" 
m  very  small  Jetters.  I  thought  Mr. 
J  Volstead  had  made  it  a  prison  offence 
i  to  advertise  or  display  the  names  of 
drinks  so  dear  to  us  prior  to  1920. 
Later  on  my  dry  eye  beheld  in  a  drug' 
store  display  an  attractive  row  of  bot- 
/  ties  with  the  label  "Wine  Tonic."  It] 
seems  I  have  been  missing  something  | 
or  been  asleep  at  the  switch.  Naturally 
I  whispered  to  the  clerk  about  it,  but 
he  bellowed  right  out:  "Sure  it's  real 
v;ine."  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  see  if 
any  suspicious  looking  snooper  was 
waiting  to  pounce  on  me.  I  could  hard- 
ly restrain  my  emotion.  Choice  of  two 
kinds  of  wine — with  "tonic"  added  to 
appease  the  Carrie  Nations  of  the  pres- 
ent crop  of  joy-killers.  Lovingly  ca- 
ressing the  bottle  handed  me  for  in- 
spection I  read:  "Not  over  22  per  cent, 
alcohol." 

Well,  I  am  not  particular  about  a  few 
per  cents  in  that  bracket.  Anything  is 
better  than  one-half  of  1.  Did  I  need  a 
prescription?  Oh,  no — just  satisfy  the 
druggist  that  you  require  a  "tonic."  I 
made  a  noise  like  a  person  "run  down" 
and  a  second  noise  like  one  who  ought 
to  be  "built  up-"  The  bottle  was  mine 
at  non-bootician  prices.  Oh,  boy!  It 
was  practically  the  old  sherry  and  bit- 
ters of  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  the 
republic.  It  was  good  sherry,  very 
smooth,  proper  bouquet  and  the  label 
assured  me  that  the  "other  medicaments 
were  harmless  additions  to  increase  the 
appetite."  Didn't  say  which  appetite, 
but  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  too  well 
built  up,  as  I  shall  need  further  treat- 
ment soon.  Whadderyemean,  prohibi- 
tion? "What's  all  the  shootin'  for?" 
Why  are  our  wet  local  statesmen  pussy- 
footing in  the  offices  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  waiting  for  indorsements  as 
"drys"?  Why  not  get  run  down  and 
boldly  use  "wine  tonic"  hke  any  brave 
gentleman  who  needs  building  up? 

^    WOOF  WOOF. 


Bowdoin  Square  Theatre.  It  is  not  the 
feature  picture,  commonly  so  designat- 
ed, of  the  long  and  varied  program. 
It  is  not  even  a  first  rUn.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  because 
it  gives  a  very  good  demonstra- 
tion of  what  scenario  writers  and  di- 
rectors in  other  lands  are  accomplishing. 
It  is  called  "The  Golden  Clown."  As 
the  film  starts,  it  gives  no  inkling  of  the 
author's  name,  but  we  are  told  that  it 
is  a  product  of  Nordisk  Films,*  that 
Christen  Jergensen  di  dthe  photogra- 
phy, that  A.  W.  Sandberg  directed  it, 
and  that  Pathe  presents  it. 

It  tells  the  story  of  Joe  Hlgglns, 
clown,  scenery  rigger  and  what-not ; 
with  Bundy's  overland  circus;  of  Daisy  | 
Bundy,  pretty  bareback  rider  and 
daughter  of  the  man  and  woman  who 
own  the  outfit.  Gosta  Ekman  plays  the 
clown,  Karina  Bell  Is  Daisy.  Hers  is 
the  weaker  9l  the  two.  It  is  Ekman 
who  constantly  creates  and  holds  the 
dramatic  interest. 

As  a  narrative,  it  is  a  variation  of  the 
old  theme  of  the  devoted  clown  and  an 
unfaithful  girl.  Joe  and  Daisy  marry, 
it  is  true,  but  Joe's  talents  call  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  wins  honors  and  wealth, 
but  neglects  his  wife  for  his  higher  art. 
She  falls  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  a  cos- 
tumier, for  whom  she  leaves  Joe  and  by 
whom  she  has  a  daughter.  When  her 
seducer  tires  of  her,  she  comits  suicide, 
and  Joe  takes  to  the  downward  path,  by 
way  of  the  bottle.  He  ends  as  he  began, 
with  a  cheap  traveling  circus,  but  finds 
the  abandoned  child  in  a  convalescents' 
hospital,  and  devotes  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  her. 

As  Ekman  enacts  the  role  it  becomes  a 
tragic  revelation.  The  portrayal  is  made 
the  more  effective  by  Jergensen's  pe- 
culiar photographic  methods.  He  uses 
a  small  screen,  shadowy  for  background. 
On  the  player  whom  he  wishes  to  ac- 
centuate he  focuses  a  white  light  which 
serves  as  a  close-up,  yet  is  less  obtrusive, 
less  abrupt  in  transitions. 

It  does,  however,  bring  out  sharply 
every  facial  play,  every  changing  expres- 
sion. The  general  effect  if  of  a  cameo 
picture,  small,  compact,  cleanly  cut.  It 
is  a  simple  enough  process,  which  might 
well  be  emulated  to  greater  extent  by  our 
o-wn  photographic  and  directorial  ex- 
perts. Also,  it  is  much  less  trying  on 
the  eyes,  a  welcome  factor  in  itself. 

W.  E.  G. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

We  read  a  simple  item  about  a  carrot 
yesterday.  A  lowly  carrot,  a  yellow,  or- 
dinary carrot,  and  yet  the  little  story 
thrilled  us  to  the  core.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Jacob  Konkol  of  Ash- 
land, Wis.,  w-as  digging  carrots  in  her 
garden,  when  lo,  and  behold!  Around 
one  of  the  carrots  was  her  wedding  ring 
which  she  had  lost  18  years  ago.  A 
simple  tale,  and  yet  it  thrilled  us  be- 
—       it  had  in  it  no  religion,  no  race 


'Mi 


We  should  like  to  be  better  acquaiatad  j 

with  Mr.  R.  M.  Renfield,  the  lunatic  i 
in  "Dracula,"  who,  at  the  HoUis  Street 
Theatre,  laughs  like  a  hyena  and  dreads 
wolfsbane.  It  is  evident  from  his 
speech,  extravagant  as  it  is,  that  he 
was  liberally  educated,  and  was  at  home 
with  German  philosophers.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  sanitarium  promised  the  em- 
inent Dr.  Van  Helsing  that  he  would 
show  him  the  papers  in  Renfield's  case,_ 
but  the  information  was  not  given  to 
the  audience.  How  did  he  meet  Count 
Dracula  and  come  under  his  influence? 


Was  he  at  nign;  ,t  ■,'.■  ..-,',1,1        .-■ -1 
became  of  him  after  the  iron  stake  was 
driven  through  the  count's  heart? 

We  are  told  that  Renfield  would  eat 
cutlery.    He  thus  resembled  the  emu 
described  by  Bret  Harte: 
"Old  saws  and  gimlets 
His  appetite  whets 
Like  the  world  famous  bark  of  Peru. " 
Renfield    would    also    eat  fattened 
I  spiders.    It  is  well  to  remember  that 
Anton  Filz,  a  beloved  violoncellist  and 
\  composer  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra 
(he  died  in  1768),  was  passionately  fond 
of  spiders,  which,  he  said,  tasted  like 
strawberries.     Jerome  Le  Francavs  de 
LaLande,  the  famous  astronomer,  ■ft'ho 
was  crowned  with  every  honor,  would 
run  after  spiders,  handle  them  tenderly, 
and  in  spite  of  their  wiggling,  put  them 
in  his  mouth,  suck  them  and  then 
swallow  them  with  what  old  Gabriel 
Peignot  described  as  "a  delicious  sen- 
suality."   Years  before  when  Alexander 
reigned   there   was  a  very  beautiful 
woman  in  Alexandria  who  had  fed  from 
childhood  on  spiders;    the  King  was 
warned  against  embracing  her  lest  he 
should  be  poisoned  by  venom  "that 
might  evaporate  from  her."  Edward 
Topsel  wrote  in  the  17th  century:  "Wc 
in  England  have  a  great  Lady  yet  living 
who  will  not  leave  off  eating  of  them  " 
Albertus  Magnus  saw  a  maid  at  Collen, 
"who  at  3  years  of  age,  would  search 
about  the  walls  of  the  house,  hunting 
for  spiders,  which  she  would  not  only 
eat,  but  delighted  in  that  feeding,  and 
yet  continued  in  good  habit  of  body." 

Jean  Kayaloff,  a  Russian  violoncellist, 
will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  tonight 
at  8:30  o'clock. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphon', 
orchestra's  concerts  this  week:  Bee- 
thoven, overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  n 
Debussy,  Nocturnes:  Clouds,  Festival? 
Hindemith,  concerto  for  orchestra  0\ 
was  performed  by  the  orchestra  on 
March  5,  1926),  and  Beethoven 
"Eroica"  symphony. 

The  program  of  next  week's  concerts 
will  comprise  Stravinsky's  "Apollo 
Leader  of  the  Muses"  (first  time  here) 
Kodaly's  suite  from  his  comic  opera 
"Hary  Janos"  (first  time  here),  and 
Schumann's  symphony  No.  1. 

Next  Simday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall  (3:30  o'clock)  Leo  Theremin,  the 
Russian  professor  who  produces  musl 
from  the  air,  will  demonstrate  the  ap 
paratus  he  invented,  playing  a  numbe 
of  pieces  by  this  instrument  and  by  free 
movements  of  his  hands  in  space.  This 
apparatus  has  attracted  great  attentio 
in  European  cities.  When  Prof.  There 
min  gave  a  demonstration  in  London  in 
December  of  last  year  this  explanation 
was  published; 

"The  tone  is  controlled  by  an  electro- 
magnetic field,  generated  by  means  of 
an  alternating  current  of  low  voltage 
round  a  vertical  rod  of  -metal.  As  the 
hand  approaches  this  rod  the  pitch  of 
the  tone  becomes  higher.  As  the  hand 
is  drawn  away  it  becomes  lower.  Simi- 
larly, the  intensity  of  the  tone,  from  th° 
faintest  pianissimo  to  a  thunderou.^; 
fortissimo,  is  regulated  by  approaching 
and  withdrawing  the  hand  to  and  from 
a  metal  ring  on  the  left  of  the  appa- 
ratus, which  is  less  than  two  feet  wide. 
The  method  of  playing  is  simplicity  it- 
self, and,  since  it  is  unhampered  by  ma- 
terial difficulties,  it  can  be  acquired 
rapidly  by  anybody  who  is  musical. 

"The  deeply  mo\ing  impression  cre- 
ated by  this  music  from  the  ether  i^ 
however,  derived  not  only  from  an  en- 
chanting tone  such  as  no  instrument 
has  hitherto  produced,  but  also  from  the 
almost  uncanny  variety  of  tone-color, 
I  By  a  simple  manipulation  one  obtains 
I  the  timbre  of  a  violin,  a  'cello,  a  trum 
pet,  or  the  human  voice.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  the  effect  unless  one  ha 
experienced  it." 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Taylor,  soprano,  and 
Claudius  J.  Broadfield,  tenor,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Jordan  hall,  next  Sunday 
afternoon  (3:30  o'clock). 


The   Choral    Art  Society,  Gertrude 
Walker-Crowley  conductor,  will  give 
concert  in  t)?e  lecture  hall  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  next  Sunday  at  8  P.  M 

The  nim  is  the  best  teacher  of  hi; 
tory.— Don  Augustin  Edwards. 

THE  CULTURED  AGE 

One  time  the  circus  calliope 
Bestirred  my  heart  with  glee  and  hope 
But  now  there's  little  joy  for  me 
In  strains  of  the  calUope. 

EOLUS. 


Mr.  James  Agate,  dramatic  critic  0; 
the  Sundav  Times  (London),  liked  Mis.^ 
Marie  Ney  s  portrayal  of  Kate  Harri- 
castle  in  a  revival  of  "She  Stoops  t- 
Conquer,"  "She's  not  one  of  those  lean 
cigarette-smoking  gawks  who  now  ft- 


light 


ne  role  of  ingrnue  on  the  EiiRiisn  stage 
3  the  exclusion  of  artists  competent  In 
Ills  business." 


MANAGERIAL  COURTESY 
Atoe  World  Wags: 

While  I  was  attending:  a  performance 
t  the  Copley  Theatre  my  eyes  fell  on 
lis  Item  in  the  program ; 
"ladies  Retiring  Rooms  on  right  slds 
f  lower  floor  and  left  side  of  first  bal- 
ony.    Is  optional  with  manaRement." 

L.  C.  BIGELOW. 

Thr  Boston  Civic  Symphony  orches- 
ra,  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  conductor,  has 
ogun  rehearsals  in  the  band  room  of 
ie  Memorial  high  school  (boys'  wing), 
orner  of  Declthard  and  WRrren  street»s. 
oxbury.  The  rehear.sals  arc  at  7:30 
.M.  The  .school  is  reached  by  a  Hum- 
oldt  a\enue  or  Warren  .street  car  from 
le  Dudley  .street  east  loop.  The  re- 
earsals  arc  held  every  Wednesday 
Vening  Three  concerts  are  given  an- 
ually.  Applicants  will  be  admitted  to 
mear.sals  and  concerts  upon  payment 
f  a  nominal  fee.  This  fee  is  necessary 
}  meet  expenses.  Players  of  violas, 
loloncellos,  double  basses,  drums  and 
thw  percussion  Instruments  will  find 
nem  provided  at  the  place  of  rehearsal, 

George    Farquhar's    comedy.  "The 
puui'  stratagem,"  will  be  performed  at 
~—  Repertory  Theatre  next  Monday 
It  was  produced  at  the  Hay- 
!t,  London,  in  1707.   It  was  played 
sw  Yorlc  as  early  n  1734  by  a  com- 
from  London.    Members  of  the 
irs  Club,  New  Yorlc,  gave  perform- 
early  in  June,  1928.    Mr.  Tyler 
les  to  produce  it  with  an  "ideal 
this  season. 
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be  Silent  House,"  to  be  seen  at  the 
Btic  Theatre  next  Monday  night,  is 
■mystery"  or  "shoclcer"  (as  you 
e).  It  was  first  performed  in  Lon- 
Ipn  June  8,  1927.  "Wicked  China- 
Wind  sliding  panels  in  a  house  which 
^thlng  but  silent." 


MacEvoy's  new  "Am.ericana"  will 
at   the   Colonial   next  Monday 

uy  Sare's  Marionettes  '^•ill  be  at 
tont  Temple  during  the  week, 

OC/-  J-  /f7:f\ 
TEN  YEARS 

(For  As  the  World  Ways) 

ling  to  read  the  firelight  on  the 
walls 

le  loolced  away  before  she  spoke: 
"When  I 

ine  here  with  you  Into  these  frozen 
halls 

lo  long  ago,  I  prayed  that  time  might 
die 

.disappear  .  .  .  We  women  are  adept 
Lt  making  lies  you  see;  and  we  fall 
down 

;  Joy  as  easily  as  we  forget 
3iat  foundered  lives,  like  foundered 
ships,  must  drown." 

Sie  stopped  to  frown  away  a  threaten- 
ing smile. 
•But  soon  forgot  the  memory  of  all 
smiling 

Riite  she  gazed  on  his  pallid  hurt  and 
shame ; 

pter  pity  stirred  ...  but  she  cannot 
.    •  forget 
rj»t  he  has  made  of  love  a  thing  of 
nighl; — 

A  moth  between  a  window  and  a 
flame. 

Cambridge.  LEE  S.  CASS. 

§ SPOOK  PICTURES 
reat  interest  was  aroused  recently 
_^  report  from  a  small  place  in  north 
Icwjfay  about  a  common  window-pane 
Wtig  the  likeness  of  a  bearded  old 
k  visible  under  certain  lights.  It 
said  that  the  older  local  people 
(gnized  in  the  picture  an  old  cob- 
I  who  died  30  years  ago  in  the  house 
rwhich  the  pane  belonged.  Now 
ie.<!  an  old  castle  in  Sweden,  the 
iholm,  with  a  picture  claimed  to 
just  as  authentic  on  one  of  its 
low-panes.  The  picture  is  described 
hat  of  an  old  major,  Gyllenkrook, 
!r  of  the  castle  many  years  ago, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  the 
icular  window."— N.  Y.  Sun. 
good  many  years  ago  a  "spook" 
ire  on  a  window-pane  excited  much 
ition  in  New  England.  We  saw  this 
-e.  It  was  at  Lawrence  in  the 
of  a  leading  physician  of  the 
An  old  lady  with  a  benign  ex- 
ireesion  was  apparently  seated  by  a 
window  in  the  upper  story.  She  had 
ormerly  lived  and  died  in  the  house, 
"•ernaps  photographers  can  say  whether 
photograph  could  thus  be  taken  under 
ertain  conditions  of  light.  The  physl- 
lan  and  hi$  family — we  were  visiting 
n  his  house — were  not  disturbed  by 
ho  venerable  haunter.  Their  only  an- 
KVftnce  was  due  to  crowds  who  came  i 
0  see  her  and  were  not  content  with  j 
50KSng,  but  wished  to  question  the  in- 
lates.  The  good  physician  died.  Is  the 
'Indow  still  there?  ' 


A.S  Uic  World  Wag.s; 

While  louring  through  southern  Okla- 
lioma,  or,  as  the  Tcxans  prefer  to  call 
it,  Yokelhoma,  I  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing absolutely  priceless  sign,  at  in- 
tervals across  one  of  the  mountains: 
"Krucger  has  fits  in  new  shoes"  (fol- 
lowed by  the  name  of  the  town).  It 
seems  quite  obvious  to  me  that  Mr. 
Kruegcr  should  never  wear  new  shoes, 
and  that  he  should  have  medical  at- 
tendance as  soon  as  possible. 

May  I  recommend  for  your  Hall  of 
Fame  the  following:  Dr.  Cheek,  dentist; 
and,  best  of  all  possible  inmates,  the 
Colon  restaurant. 

Cambridge.  PHILOSOPHICUS. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  DAMNED 
NIGHT  

(A  Modern  Short  t-lory  ior  As  the  World 
Wags. ) 

Penelope  felt  her  garter  slipping. 

"Isn't  this  impossible,"  she  thought; 
"my  garter  is  slipping  " 

Penelope  liked  to  think  of  garters 
.  .  .  one  of  her  complexes  .  .  .  the 
garter  complex  .  .  .  terrible  

GARTER    KEPT     SLIPPING  •   .  , 
AND  SLIPPING  .  .  . 

"It  is  better  anyhow,"  thought  Penel- 
ope, "anyhow  that  only  just  ONE  garter 
is  slipping.  How  horrible — ghastly  would 
it  be  if  TWO  garters  were  slipping  .  .  . 

"AND  BOTH  AT  ONCE?" 

Then  Penelone  remembered  that  she 
had  only  one  garter — a  dull  blue  color — 
on,  ANYHOW  .  .  .  that  changed  life 
— the  other  hose  was  rolled — suddenly, 
quickly,  like  a  woman  in  a  Great  Space, 
Penelope  felt  depressed  .  .  .  like  a 
bubble  .  .  • 

A  confusing  confusion  confused  .  .  . 
she  was  just  that.  Everything  was  red, 
positively  RED  (I  mean  black) . 

And  then  it  all  came  to  Penelope 
.  .  .  a  sudden  Thing  out  from  Black- 
ness (I  mean  redness).  She  could  see 
.  .  .  see  .  •  .  ah  .  .  . 

LIKE  A  TELESCOPE-  

And  Penelope  knew  .  .  .  knew  .  .  .■ 
she  knew  that  she  must  go  on  ■  .  , 
on  and  on  .  .  .  like  this — forever 
.  .  .  nh,  forever.  .  .  .  She  swore. 

GARTER  FORGOTTEN  

VICE- VERSA. 

PIOUS  BUT  CARELESS  WETS 

(From  the  Des  Monies  Reg-lster) 
NOTICE — Positively  no  more  baptiz- 
ing in  my  pasture.  Twice  in  the  last 
two  months  my  gate  has  been  left  open 
by  Christian  people  and  I  can't  afford 
to  chase  cattle  all  over  the  country  just 
to  save  a  few  sinners.  An  easy  reading 
pair  of  spectacles  $4.  Broken  glasses 
fixed.  G.  W.  Miser,  M.  D.  Upstairs  at 
510  Walnut  street. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  there  a  vacant  seat  in  your  Hall 
of  Fame,  so  that  Keene,  N.  H.,  may  be 
represented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Dance  who 
advertises  as  a  "foot  culturist"  in  the 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel?  C.  B. 

O  TEMPORA!  O  MORES'. 

Victorian    girls    were    supposed  to 
"gush,"  "quite  too  terribly"  when  any- 
thing pleased  them,  but  modern  slang 
is  just  as  artificial  and  rather  more 
trying.  The  other  day  I  heard  a  tennis 
guest's  laxness  in   coming  late  to  a 
party    described  by  a  bevy   of  leggy 
maidens  as  "foul,"  "filthy,"  "perfectly 
shameful,"  "a  dirty  trick,"  and  "putrid  " 
The  odd  thing  was  that  there  seemed 
very  little  real  anger  in  their  utterance 
of  these  severely  condemnatory  word.v 
But  I  wonder  what  our  grandmothers  , 
would  have  understood  by  "filthy"  con- 
duct?   If  these  words  continue  to  be  | 
"done  to  death"  we  shall  have  to  find  j 
some  new  terms  to  apply  to  cases  that  1 
really   warrant   them.— Looker   On  in 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Unable  to  get  my  matches  recapped, 
I  sold  them  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  a  man 
named  MacLeod  who  was  looking  for  a 
bargain  in  kindling  wood. 

MARY  CAMPBELL  MacTAVISH. 

SONG  OF  HATE 

Here  cucumtiers  will  stretch  their  slender 
green 

Between  a  triangle  of  fresh  brown 
bread; 

And  lobsters  will  be  pink— and  I  shall 
lean 

To  sip  a  yellow  wine.   As  I  have  said 
I  like  the  pastel  shades.  I  like  the  sheen 
Of  damask.   But  when  you  have  fed 
Your  tongue  sticks  out  like  a  pimento 
— red. 

MARION  STROBEL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Walking  through  a  country  lane  the 
other  day,  I  detected  a  faint  perfume. 
It  was  that  harbinger  of  autumn,  the 
smell  of  burning  leaves.  What  a  rich, 
exciting,  even  Intoxicating  odor  it  is! 
To  some,  the  perfume  wafted  from  a 
lady's  cloak  brings  foolish  dreams,  to 
others  the  crescendo  of  all  smells  is  that 
of  roasting  meat,  but,  more  modestly,  I 
commend  the  incense  of  the  burning 
leaf.  With  the  coming  of  autumn,  and 
long  tramps  through  roads  and  woods 
carpeted  with  fallen  leaves,  man  feels 
at  one  with  nature  as  in  no  other  sea- 
son.— Looker  On  in  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle. 


JORDAN  MALL. 

Jean  KayalofT.  a  'cellist  from  Russia, 
gave  a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall. 
With  the  help  of  Jean  Ponsel,  pianist, 
■"ne.  played  Beethoven's  A  major  sonato, 
op.  69,  Haydn's  concerto,  D  major,  a 
Bach  adagio,  the  minuet  from  De'bUEsy's 
"Petite  Suite,"  and  a  sonata  by  Eccles. 

To  the  great  credit  qt  Mr.  Kayaloff's 
musical  taste,  let  it  be  stated  that  this 
violoncellist  with  fine  respect  for  his 
instrument,  not  once  set  it  to  buzzing 
like  a  bee  or  humming  like  a  humming 
bird.  Not  once  did  he  make  it  dance 
a.s  .shadows  dance,  nor  did  he  make  it 
weep  and  whine  and  moan.  All  praise 
to  him! 

Since,  however,  everj'  quahty  is  un- 
luckily burdened  with  its,  own  defect, 
Mr.  Kayaloff  perforce  must  pay  tha 
cost  of  his  admirable  -dignity.  He  prof- 
fered a  program  strictly  classic,  with  t/.-.s 
single  di.stingulshed  exception  of  a  De- 
bussy minuet.  A  musician  so  classiciy 
disposed  might,  easily  be  suspected  ct 
a  tendency  to  interpret  the  music  ri  tha 
rlassir?  in  a  .style  .something  too  cla.ssiO 
for  modprn  la.sle — with  undue  reticence, 
that,  is  lo  .say,  too  dryly.  A  hint  of  the 
romantics  in  the  program's  course,  a  ' 
touch  of  modernity,  would  have  proved  - 
reassuring  to  Mr.  Kayaloff's  prospectiva 
listeners. 

Beethoven's  sonata,  the  first  move- 
ment especially  and  tJi»«  adagio,  Mr. 
Kalalofl  played  in  an  extr^ely  musi- 
cianly  manner,  with  a  remarkable  senss 
of  proportion,  with  phrasing  very  ex- 
quisite. How  deeply  this  musician  fsels 
the  force  of  design!  A  pity,  ^uefore, 
it  is  thBt  he  does  not,  hold  witoa,  vitahty 
in  Beethoven  or  in  Haydn.  He  likes  the  ' 
way,  with  classics,  nf  20  years  ago. 

Of  Mr,  KayalofT's  technique  fct  ex-', 
perts  speak.  His  tone  is  curious.  ,  n  the 
depths  it  Is  rich,  organ-like.  In  a  higher 
register  it 'takes  on  the  quality  of  bag-- 
. pipes:   Mr.  Kayaloff  could  ma';?  hii 
instrument  "shirl."  if  his  temperament" 
rnn  to  .•I'nirling.  It  might  be  betier  for 
him  if  it  did.  R.  E,.  G. 

RAIN  MAGIC 
There  was  some  magic  in  your  ways, 
and  yet 

I  said  it  could  not  matter,  I'd  remain 
Impassive,  leave  no  reason  for  regret— 
I  never  reckoned,  somehow,  with  the 
rain. 

For  life  has  sketched  you  In  a  careless 
way, 

Omitted  certain  charming  subtleties 
That  do  not  know  discovery  by  day — 
But  rain  and  talk  of  love  beneath  the 
trees 

Spill  through  the  colored  fabric  one  will 
weave 

Against  a  day  when  artistry  be  vain— 
And  night  that  see.";  so  much  of  make- 
believe. 

Smiled  as  I  kissed  your  wet  lips  in 
the  rain! 

COLORADO  PETE. 

SEPTEMBER  IN  SOME  PLACES  j 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  psychology  class  we  were  dls-  ' 
cussing  the  instincts  and  instinctive  ten-  j 
dencies  of  tribes,  animals,  etc.  "What  i 
is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  herds  ' 
start  moving?"  asked  the  teacher.  ! 
"May  1st,"  said  I.  Now  wasn't  I ! 
right?  SALLY  M.  ' 

One  does  not  love  a  woman  for  T7liat ' 
she  says;  one  likes  what  she  says  be- 
cause one  loves  her. — Andre  Mauris. 

All  over  the  world  university  men 
have  a  habit  of  adopting  a  type  of  dress 
that  sometimes  is,  to  say  the  least,  ' 
sloppy. — Capt.  John  A.  Murdocke.  j 

We  found  nothing  in  the  "Divine  and  I 
Moral    Songs    for    Children"    by  the 
'  worthy  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  about  the  sin  of  ' 
I  gluttony,  although  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  i 
that  Watts  had  provided  instruction  for 
all  ages;  "from  tho.se  who  are  lisping 
their  first  lessons,  to  the  enlightened 
readers  of  Malebranche  and  Locke." 

L.  X.  Catalonia  writes  to  us:  "But 
isn't  Dr.  Watts  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines? 

"To  enjoy  a  good  night 
Let  your  supper  be  light. 
Or  else  you'll  complain 
Of  a  stomach  in  pain." 

OUT  IN  THE  GOLDEN,  REMOTE 
WILD  WEST 

As  the  World  Wag.= : 

I'm  the  Rose  of  the  rancho,  all  right,  j 
Ya  read  about  me  in  western  novels. 
It  says  In  tha  book  that  my  dad's  got 
about  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  and 
tha  ranch  runs  from  tha  line  to  tha 
Gila  river.  Tha  book  made  a  mistake. 
My  dads  got  a  hundred  and  fifty-six 
head  not  counting  the  two  head  Juan 
Mohno  swiped  last  winter,  it  says  in 
tha  book  we  got  a  foreman  and  a  corral 
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cook  and  Rosarlo  Lopez  who  smokes  f 
brown  paper  cigarets  by  tha  fig  tree. 
Well,  that's  another  mistake — there's 
Just  dad  and  ma  and  me  and  our  house 
wasn't  built  by  tha  Spanish  Padres.  Dad 
and  a  Mexican  by  tha  name  of  Sanchez 
built  11,.  It's  got  a  red  iron  roof  and 
bord  sides.  And  I  can't  ride  anything 
with  four  legs  because  I  never  been  on  ■ 
horse.  Dad  docs  all  tha  riding  in  a 
flivver.  My  father  says  he  wlsht  ta  hell 
he  never  .saw  a  cow.  So  do  I  because 
then  w^e  would  be  living  in  El  Paso. 
There's  some  mistake  about  the  round- 
up, too.  It  sa.ys  tha  roundup  starts  at 
tha  line  and  goes  north  three  months.  | 
It  starts  over  on  section  three  and  pa  ! 
is  home  by  dinner.  Then  a  man  from 
Yale  comes  west  and  falls  in  love  with 
me.  Tha  only  man  who  ever  made  love 
to  me  was  tha  ticket  agent  at  tha  depot. 
Well  by  that  time  I  returned  from  Mi.ss 
Hobbs  private  school.  What  really  hap-  { 
pcned  I  just  come  back  from  Aunt 
Emmas  in  Bisbee  and  instead  of  dad 
striking  oil  he  .sold  twenty  yearlings  for  | 
thirty  five  dollar  a  head  an(i  says  maybe 
I  can  go  to  Aunt  Emmas  again  some 
time.  I  didn't  go  to  New  York  like  it 
says  in  tha  book  to  forget  the  Yale 
man.  Tha  next  summer  I  went  to  Aunt 
Emmas  and  she  told  me  tha  ticket  agent 
had  a  wife  in  Port  Worth.  I  guess  tha 
book  got  tha  wrong  girl.  ORACLE. 

THE  COMPLETE  RHYMESTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Asked  for  a  rhyme  to  Lucifer.  I  re- 
marked: Robert  Browning  once  wrote 
And  find  my  lady,  or  hear  the  last  news 
of  her 

Prom  some  old  thief  and  son  of  Lucifer. 

Also  in  an  unpubHshed  narrative  poem 
— "an  illfavored  thing,  sir.  but  mine 
own" — there  are  some  lines  about  a 
wandering  minstrel  of  biblical  times  who 
got  into  the  toils  of  a  female  bootlegger 
in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  old  home  of 
Abraham : 

j    He  listened  t-o  the  coos  of  her, 
j    Until  he  bought  some  booze  of  her; 
I    And  then  he  swore  by  Lucifer 
;    He  could  lick  all  the  Jews  of  Ur. 
I    —THE  LAUREATE  OP  MORONIA. 


i  The  educated  Englishman  deliberately 
turns  his  face  into  a  mask. — Dean  Inge. 

GET  OFF  THE  LINE! 

iAs  the  World  Wags: 

There  being  little  doubt  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Edwards's  suggestion  of  a 
"talking  marathon'',  for  women  will  re- 
sult in  its  inclusion  in  the  inaugural 
celebration  of  Boston's  Madi.son  Square 
Gardens  (curst  be  the  name!),  permit 
me  to  suggest  a  refinement. 

Long  and  dolorous  suburban  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  that  the  stimu- 
lant .sans  pareil  to  feminine  loquacity  is 
consciou.sness  that  someone  (preferably 
a  mere  male)  is  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  privilege  of  saying  three  words  over 
the  party  line  of  which  the  moulin  a 
paroles  is  in  temporary  control.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  each  contestant  be 
provided  with  a  telephone  instrument, 
labelled  "Party  line — be  brief!"  and 
equipped  with  an  automatic  device  to 
•simulate,  now  and  again,  the  lifting  and 
replacing  of  the  protestant's  receiver. 

This  apparatus  should  adequately  ir- 
ritate the  cerebral  conversatiori  centre 
(f)  for  six  to  eight  hours  at  a  time.  At 
the  first  sign  of  fatigue  in  the  re.sponse. 
a  dummy,  marked  "Husband"  and  de- 
vised to  say  "But,  my  dear — "  at  10- 
minute  intervals,  should  be  quickly  sub- 
stituted. Alternation  of  the.se  two  ex- 
citants should  produce  results  to  sur- 
prise (and  by  comparison,  to  cheer)  the 
most  miserable  male  matrimonial  mar- 
tyr. OTTO  B.  SCHOTT. 

Was  the  word  "brunch"  ever-  used  in 
New  England?  It  apparently  names  a 
little  meal  often  taken  in  England  be- 
tween breakfast  and  luncheon.  We  read 
that  this  meal— 10  o'clock  coffee-and- 
blscuits — is  becoming  among  office  work- 
ers In  London  a  regular  institution. 

STATIC 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No,  I  do  not  talk  politics.  That's  it 
exactly — doesn't  get  one  anywhere 
Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
political  situation,  myself.  Of  course,  ) 
know  that  Mister  Smith  and  Miste) 
Hoover  are  two  very  fine  men.  Yoi 
said  It — there  aren't  two  finer  gentle 
men  anywhere.  They  are  both  capable 
sincere,  honest,  creative,  and  construe 
tive.  Sure^that's  my  sentiment,  ex 
actly.  Yes,  sir,  a  lot  can  happen  be 
tween  now  and  November — you  said  i 
mouthful  there.  Yeah,  that's  just  wha 
I  was  going  to  say:  take  New  York,  fo; 
instance  .  .  .  well,  I  don't  know  wha 
to  think  about  the  South  ...  oh  M'5 
no  .  .  .  what?  .  .  .  haw  haw  hav 
you're  all  haywire  on  that  .  .  .  no  ; 

I  didn't  say  that — what  I  said  was  .  .  . 

I  who — ME?  .  .  .  well  who  have  YOt 
been  listening  to  .  .  .  well  my  dear  sir 
I  didn't  say  you  did  .  .  .  all  right,  then 

!l'll  grant  you  that  ...  I  beg  leave  tc 
differ — I  didn't  insinuate  anything  ol 
the  kind  ...  all  right,  go  ahead  and 
talk  I  aint  stopping  you  .  .  .  whoe 
brother-in-law  say.s  what  .  .  ,  'WELL- 
[-DONT-HAPTA  and  it'll  take  more'n 
tha  likes  of  you  ■  .  ,  la  that  so  ■  .  . 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  48th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony   orchestra.     Mr.  Koussevitzky 
conductor,  opened  yesterday  afternoon  , 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven,  overture  to  "Leo- 
nore "    No.    3;    Debussy,  nocturnes, 
"Clouds,"  "Festivals";  Hindemith.  con- 
certo for  orchestra,  op.  38;  Beethoven,  i 
•Eroica"  symphony.    There  were  a  few 
new  members— an  excellent  first  horn  , 
player  from  Berlin.  Mr.  Boettcher:  a  i 
violoncellist,  two  violinists.   Mr.  B.  Zig- 
hera,  harpist,  has  replaced  Mr.  Holy:  \ 
Mr  Caughey  is  the  second  harpist.   Mr.  i 
Koussevitzky    was    warmly  welcomed 
when  he  came  on  the  platform.  The 
audience  and  the  orchestra  rose  to  greet 
him.  ,  - 

The  season  opened  brilliantly.  In 
former  years  it  was  the  custom  to  say  of 
the  first  concert  that  the  players  would 
no  doubt  soon  recover  from  the  enforced 
rest  and  a  few  more  rehearsals  would 
restore  the  euphony,  plasticity  and  tech- 
nical proficiency  which  had  made  the 
orchestra  famous.  Yesterday's  perform- 
ance did  not  call  for  this  time-honored 
obser^'ation. 

Nor  do  the  compositions ;  chosen  de- 
mand extended  comment.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  we  shall  hear  the  three  noc- 
turnes with  the  music  for  the  Sirens 
(nocturne  III)  smig  by  a  few  capable 
singers,  not  as  in  former  years  by  a 
lusty  chorus  exulting  in  the  fact  that 
they  could  overpower  Debussy's  orches- 
tra. We  have  been  unfortunate  in  our 
Sirens;  the  hearers  should  have  put 
sweet  soft  wax  in  their  ears,  as  did  the 
fellow-voyagers  of  the  wily  Ulysses. 

Objection  was  made  some  seasons  ago 
by  a  stickler  for  literal  interpretation 
to  Mr  Koussevitzky 's  conception  of 
"Festivals,"  especially  the  dazzling  vision 
of  a  procession— "Debussy  never  wanted 
it  to  go  that  way."  Now.  no  one  of  us 
in  Boston  knows  exactly  how  Debussy 
wished  "Festivals"  to  be  placed.  A 
printed  score  is  at  the.  best  onJy  a  sug- 
gestion to  a  conductor.  It  is  the  con- 
ductor's duty— as  has  been  wisely  said— 
to  find  out  and  express  what  is  not  in 
the  printed  page.  The  composer  may 
have  thought  better  than  he  knew,  but 
failed  to  make  his  thoughts  clear.  Elo- 
iqucnt  in  thought,  he  may  have  stam- 
1  mered  in  writing.  It  is  our  own  belief 
1  that  if  Debussy  could  have  heard  his 
"Festivals"  yesterday  he  would  have 
gone  on  the  platform  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  public,  embraced  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky. 

Hindemith's  concerto  was  produced 
here— for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
-in  March,  1926.    Eminent  critics  in 
Europe  believe  that  Hindemith  is  the 
coming  man:   equally  em.inent  critics 
look  upon  him  as  a  fresh  and  arrogant 
person  who  strives  to  make  the  bour- 
geoisie sit  up.    Some  insist  that  his 
music  is  interesting  only  for  its  rhyth- 
mic intensity  and  fire;  that  his  melodic 
ideas  are  thin;  his  polytonality  confu- 
sion and  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
To  us  the  first  movement  of  this  con- 
icerto  is  chiefly  a  waste  of  energy; 
in  itself  as  conventional  as  any  aca- 
demic allegro  of  a  third  rate  sweating 
German  Kapellmeister.  Let  it  be  noted 
that  "Kapellmeister"  music  is  often  writ- 
ten by  extreme  modernists.  The  unin- 
spired Kapellmeister  is  found  in  every 
century.  In  the  other  pages  of  the  con-  i 
certo  we  find  genuine  fancy— especially 
in  the  march  with  its  introduction  and 
conclusion — and  indisputable  originality.  | 
The  overture,  which  it  the  dramatic  i 
'  condensation  of  "Fidelio."  a  nobler  work  ' 
,  than  the  opera  itself,  free  from  super-  ; 
fluities    and    commonplaces,    and  the 
symphony  were  superbly  played.  Whnn- 
lever  the  "Eroica"  is  announced,  there, 
I  is  curiosity  as  to  the  pace  at  which  the  ' 
I  Funeral  March  will  be  taken.  Some 
I  conductors  are  so  overcome  by  the  word 
i  "funeral."  so  in  awe  of  the  name  Beet- 
hoven, that  they  drag  the  music  beyond 
endurance.'    Mr.  Koussevitzky  gave  an 
eloquent  reading.    He  did  not  try  to 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  funeral, 
I    The  concert  will,  be  repeated  tonight. 
I  The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
llows:  Stravinsky,  "Apollo,  Leader  of  the 
I  Muses";  ballet  (first  time  here):  Ko- 
daly,  sait.e  from  the  comic  opera  "Hary 
;  Janos"   (first  time  here):  Schumann, 
symphony.  B  flat  major.  No.  1 
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cast  o:i  Ihc  screen,  r-iereafter.  the  pic- 
ture becomes  just  another  western  nar- 
rative, a  bit  more  refined,  a  bit  more 
amusing,  but  not  one  whit ,  less  over- 
drawn or  indifferent  to  its  lack  of  logical 
lequences. 

As  Philip  Randolph,  civil  engineer 
Visiting  in  the  East,  Mr.  Holt  wears  din- 
ner clothes   during   the   early  scenes 
■wherein  Judith,  engaged  to  young  Dur- 
land    wins  her  bet  with  her  fiappsr 
crowd  that  she  can  make  Philip  de- 
clare his  love  for  her  within  the  week. 
Naturally  that  situation   nettles  Mr, 
Holt  who  slams  himself  westward  after 
civing  Judith  something  to  remember 
<  him  bv,  namely,  a  bear  hug  and  a 
brutal  "kiss.    It  being  Judith's  turn  to 
:  become  furious,  she  makes  father  take 
her  to  Arizona  rather  than  to  Europe, 
'  and  then  the  real  action  starts  Mr 
Holt  dons  his  well-worn  chaps  buckles 
his  armament  around  his  lea"  hips  and 
'  schemes  with  Papa  Endicott  to  kidnap 
.  Nancy— let's  call  her  that,  it's  a  Prettier 
I  name,  anyway.    Nancy  overhears  the 
1  plot  and  is  overjoyed.    She  likes  to  b3 
I  kidnapped.    Th?  two  go  out  into  the 
,  desert  and  set  up  housekeeping,^ on  a 
perfectly  moral  basis,  of  course 
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Nancv 

S-ont  cookl^m^krbeds- or  do  anything 
In  reason.  She  turns  out  to  be  a  psrlecc 
devil  so  that  Mr  Holt  has  to  spank  her. 
Just  then  enters  Dui^and.  to  rescue  hen 
But  a  no-account  Indian  steals  then 
horses  and  they  start  across  the  deseit 
?n  pu  suit  with  Mr.  Holt  on  their  heels. 
Their  water  supply  gives  out.  but  Mr 
Kolt  manae-^s  to  save  the  nves  of  both 
cha'rges.  A  bad  cowboy  named 
Bav  with  a  grudge  against  Mi  Holt, 
tries'  to  hang  him.  but  is  tossed  town  a 
ravme  for  his  pains.  And  Nancy,  now 
^efo^med  subdued  and  very  loving,  has 
M  H^lt  dehvered,  handcuffed,  to  her  m 
a  Pullman  car  compartment,  and  the 

*"Sora^\ro\hfy-)omted  picture  but 
interesting  because  ^bf  ^ome  ^ne  deser 
shots,  both  close-ups  and  deep  pei  spec 
lives  with  several  mirage  effects  ciev 
edy  introduced.    Mr.  Holt  plays  the 
hero  with  restraint,  seeming  y  content 
l^"s°tand  back  and  permit  Miss  Carrol 
to  take  the  most  aPP^"se^,,"^[,t  Vu^t 
more  difficult  role,  in  that  she  muoi^ 
Sdicate   ths   gradual,  transition   of  a 
pampered,  selfish  society  gnl  .mto  / 
K  wnman  brought      /t.vnng  ad- 
ventures  to   realization   of  worthiness 
.tnd  unworthine^s,  of  lo-c.^^crrfice  anc^ 
loyalty.    This  she  docs,  fdmn^ably.  ^  j 
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LADY  ORACLE 
She  bestows  her  words  as  though  they 

were  nuggets 
To  ransom  a  king; 

She  climbs  to  a  high  turret  and  cere- 
moniously flings  them  down; 

Each  one  falls  with  a  thud. 

Who    W'ould    have    thought  nothings 
could  sound  so  heavy? 

ADELAIDE  P.  LOVE. 


SIETROPOLITAN 
"The  Water  Hole" 

A  screen  version  of  Zano  Grey's  story 
of  the  West,  directed  by  F.  Richard 
Jones  and  produced  by  Paramount  wun 
eolor  effects  and  the  fcUowmg  cast: 

Jack  Hoi  I 
.  .'.  .  .Kaii'^y  Carroll 
Jcihn  Hi>li> 
■  ■  .  .MoMtasue  Slia« 
.  .Ann  Chn'^t.v 
i^dia  Ye»n,ans;n.n^ 

v,'ould  be. 


Philin  Ranilolpli . 
Judith  Endifoll 
Bert  Diirland 
Jlr.  Endx-otl  .  .  . 
Dolores    .   . .  .  . . 

"Ma"  Bennett..  . 
Ra.v  


The  proper  designation 
,  <-  "The  Water  Hole,"  with  a  prologue  in 
i  ?'\technicolors;  for  it  is  in  that  crudely 
t  ^'conceived  Adam  and  Sve  opening,  with 
^-It,^  rave  man  and  its  temptress  with  the 


THAT  BARLOAV  KNIFE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  noted  with  interest  your  ef- 
forts to  find  the  origin  of  the  Barlow 
Knife.  We  think  we  can  give  you  a 
little  of  its  history. 

This  knife  originated  in  Sheffield, 
England.  At  that  time  it  was  the  only 
cheap  knife  on  the  market,  made  to 
supply  the  demand  for  this  priced  knife. 
Sold  in  England  for  a  shilling  apiece. 
Made  with  both  one  and  two  blades. 
One  of  the  first  knives  to  be  copied  in 
America  when  they  started  in  this 
country  making  cutlery  about  '.57  or  '58. 
The  knife  was  about  sn  inches  long, 
iron  lining,  iron  bolsters,  bolster  about 
IVi  inches  long,  bone  handle,  bevel 
edges,  generally  dyed  black  by  using 
logwood  dye. 

At  the  present  time  is  made  by  prac- 
tically all  manufacturers  in  the  cutlery 
busmess  in  England  and  America.  Sales 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  wfere 
enormous,  but  from  that  time  on  other 
knives  similar,  but  with  a  better  finish, 
have  taken  its  place  to  sell  for  the  same 
monev.  At  the  present  time  sales  are 
very  limited  as  the  knife  is  heavier  than 
the  average  knife  ought  to  be  of  that 
size.  C.  W.  PLATTS. 

(An  old  knife  manufacturer.) 

Thomaston,  Ct. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  was  indiscreet  of  me  to  boast  of 
my  bachelorhood.  The  enemy  sex  seemed  [ 
to  regard  it  as  a  challenge  and  all  hus-  [ 
band  hunters  within  stalking  distance  [ 
have  begun  to  concentrat*  upon  me 
with  renewed  vigor.    It  puts  me  ill  at 
ease,  for  while  I  am  almost  completely  | 
invulnerable  to  their  charming  wiles, 
I  tremble  lest  one  of  them  should  per- 
chance discover  the  heel  of  Achilles. 


-  Since  the  sinister  vampire.  Count  Dracula,  is  working  his  dark  deeds  j 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  a  few  notes  about  the  appearance  of  others  who 
have  left  their  graves  for  the  pleasure  of  theatre  and  opera  goers  may  not 

be  impertinent.  _      .  xr„,i, 

A  play  entitled  "The  Vampire"  was  acted  for  the  first  time  m  New  York 

on  Oct.  22.  1820  at  the  Anthony  Street  Theatre.  Was  this  T.  P.  Cooke's? 

••The  vampire,  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Flood"  was  performed  at  the  New 

Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Aug.  29.  1863.  and  played  there  ^^^^nj^ 

A  French  play,  "Le  Vampire,"  by  Carmouche,  was  seen  m  London  in 

1820.  was  this  the  play  translated  by  J.  R.  Planche,  "Vampire,  or  the  Bride  | 

cf  the  Isles"?  ^,     ^     v,  «f  r  r 

■•The  Vainpire,"  adapted  by  Jose  G.  Levy  from  the  Fi'ench  of  C.  C. 

Vylons  and  Pierre  Souvestre,  was  produced  in  London  in  1000. 

A  French  play.  "Le  Vampire,"  was  produced  at  Pans  in  1902  and  re- 

^^^ItuZue,  "The  vampire."  by  Keece,  was  brought  out  at  the  Strand,  t 

London,  in  1872  ^  

Dion  Boucicault  wrote  a  play.  "The  Vampire,"  and  played  *e  leading 
..rt  at  the  Princess  Theatre  in  London  on  June  14.  1852.  Mr.  Tow^nsend  Walsh 
^  his  wen-documented  and  entertaining  life  of  Boucicault,  has  this  to  say 

'"Carles  Kean  deemed  'vampires'  beneath  his  tragic  dignity;  so  Bouci- 
cault  imi  f  PPeared  as  the  supernatural  creature  who  eould  only  be 
Tou^h  back  to  a  corporeal  state  again  by  being  laid  in  the  'moonbearn 
on  ti  hoi  hts  of  Snowdon.  Oddly  enough,  Boucicault's  brogue,  which  a  - 
;  vs  am  out  strong  except  in  French  dialect  parts,  did  not  seem  anach  - 
nit  c  vampires,  forsooth,  may  be  classed  as  cosmopolites,  not  being  iiv 
^ouJr^y  particular  chme.  The  play,  an  ---- ^^^^^  ^ 

v,.s  announced      th^^lls^  ^  ^11":  and  de- 

p,o-:  was  reminiscent  of  ^if^ZlTrta  the  theatre  into  a  'chamber 

chan'-ed  to  "The  Phantom." 

Cooke's  "The  vampire"  was  brought  out  in  1820. 

Morlcy  saw  Boucicault's  play  and  described  it  as  reaehmg  . 
snec"     MeTodraina  "the  extreme  point  ot  inanity."  We  quote  from  Morleys 
'jo   "aVt   a  London  Playgoer."  "Its  piot  is  chiefly  copied  from  a  piece 

sine  years  ago  turned  the  Lyceum  into  a  Chamber  of  Horrors 
;      e'Sta  il  Of  the  origit^al  'Vampire-  has  been  enabled  to  supply  the 
The  rcsuht-iuci  p,.incess  with  three  acts  of  murder-that  i.s, 

killed  during  its  term  m  order  that  it  may,  be  Y 
Tanee.  it  has  power  to  bring  discredit  on  the  most  genial  of  arts. 


.  M      int  pf  thes°  early  plays  be  traced  to  a  story  attributed  to 
Cannot  the  plo   c£  ^^^'^-^^^^^ J  ^  ^y^on's  sojouiH  in  Geneva 

Lord  Byron  but  written  by  Di.  Polidori.  -   /  ^  ^.^e 

he  frequented  the  salon  of  a  young 

read  there  and  stories  told.  One  told  a  stoi    °f  ^^"^P 
„  w.  so  itnj^ssed  ti^  -is  lodgings  lie  w. 

he  had  heard.  j„  ,  p^ench  translation  at  Paris  In  1820. 

Polidori'3  "Vampire  was  published  in  a  vampiri,"  by  Palma' 

several  operas  ^^^^^Z^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
a812);  ';°-«;^7,^nra  eomic  opera.  "Le  Vampire."  by  Menga, 
Paolo  Giorzo  (1861),  and  thcic  is  famous.    Produced  at 

(1826).    Of  these  operas  ^-^^^^7,  f^  .f ^^^^^ 

.eipsic  in  1823.  1^^^^^  opera  was  brought 

until  Schuch  revived  it  at  Diesacn.  n 
out  at' Berlin  last  year  by  Hans  Pfitznci^ 

.he  libretto  of  Marscln... 

taken  by  Eduard  Franz  Genas     The  scene^is  a  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Lord  Ruthven  is  a  vampire  who  ^u^ks  "|e  ^  ^.^^^^^^^^ 

especially  young  maidens,  f  ^^^^^f^^^.^^^J  ^  °3''^„"3ter  th  ee  brides,  young  and 

^  -rd:u^r         "  -  ^- ■ 


pure. 


,ir  John  BcrKiey      u.^  ~ ---  , 

,aim«.  the  n,o=kms  °'";\I"™not  live  .«»„t  W  ir.wlns  „i. 


Ifes'lum  to  the  mounlain.s.    Rulliven  is  suong  asain  ana  loiibw.s  auui>  . 
in.:^^^lwina.  Aubry's  betrothed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  the  aflection 
[  »  ytrward  s  daughter  Emma.   Malwina  s  father  toift  her  she  is  to  wed  the 
arl  of  Marscien.    She  answers  that  Aubry  Is  her  choice  and  she  wishes  to| 
freaeiil  liim;  but  the  father  is  obdurate.   When  the  Earl  arrives,  Aubry  .seesj 
-  is  Ruthvcn.    Tlic  Vaiiipirc  says  "Not  so."    Ruthvcn  is  his  brother.  a| 
rcat  havener.   Aubry  recognizes  a  scar  on  the  Earl's  hand,  but  he  is  bound] 
,  scciecy  by  his  oath.    Ruthvcn  will  be  betrothed  to  Maiwina  before  mid-  \ 
igllt  nnd  then  go  as  ambassador  to  Spain.   Emma  await.s  her  lover.  Ditaden.  | 
g  1^1  nre  festive  on  the  green.   She  sings  the  romance  of  the  Vampire.  Ruth-  , 
nattering  her,  gains  a  ki.ss  by  which  she  is  forfeited  to  Satan.    A"ubi y  1 
to  n\akc  Ruthvcn  leave  Mahvina,  but  the  Vampire  tells  him  he.  too,  will 
vampire  if  he  breaks  his  oath.   While  Aubrey  hesitates,  Ruthven  lures , 
Jmiua  to  his  den  and  murders  her.  I 
Mahvina  has  consented  to  the  marriage.   Ruthven  is  late  in  arriving. 
iUbry  begs  them  to  wait  for  daylight.  When  Ruthven  is  leading  her  to  the 
Itar"  Aubrey  cries  out  that  Ruthven  is  a  Vampire.  Thunder.  Lightning  put.-, 
n  end  to  Ruthven,' whose  respite  expired  at  midnight.  Then  "all  praise  the 
Almighty  who  has  turned  evil  into  good." 


Mr.  Gilbert  Gabriel  ot  the  New  York  Sun  declares  that  Dracula  is  not 
I  £dl  a  reiirescntative  vampire,  he  is  too  handsome.  "Vampires  had  no  right 
0  as.sume  such  alluring  and  aristocratic  shapes.  They  had  no  mythological 
lemiission  to  turn  even  into  bats,  as  Dracula  does  in  a  pinch.  .  .  Disil- 
usioning  as  it  may  be,  the  real,  dyed-ln-the-wool  vampire  was  a  most  unin- 
g  fellow.  Nature— or  rather  Supernature— provided  him  only  with  the 
issaries  of  his  profession.  He  had  wherewith  to  bite  and  wherewith  to 
__.  and  that  was  all.  He  was  simply  'a  head  with  entrails  attached."  .  . 
ffrvampirc  was  always  privileged  to  assume  the  size  and  substance  of  a 
itkw,  a  piece  of  fluff,  a  gnat,  or  even  a  moonbeam,  and  thus  to  fall  on  the 
neck  of  a  sleeper  and  drink  its  nightly  jugularful  without  the  least  notice, 
interruption  or  rebuke." 

Is  Mr.  Gabriel  sure  that  a  vampire  is  only  a  head  and  entrails?  The 
legends,  the  reports  of  vampires  found  asleep,  with  blood  on  their  mouths— 
one  report  was  signed  by  regimental  medical  officers,  a  lieutenant-colonel 
and  a  sub-lieutenant  In  Serbia  in  1832— tell  a  different  story. 


Byron's  "The  Giaour": 

"But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  sent 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent; 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife; 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Jilust  feed  thy  livid,  living  corse." 
9*8  th«  (p-ticie  "V»mpir«"  IP  th«  maaej  vpjmne  of  d.^vij- 
nieaees  Oceultes"  CThs  Abbe  Mlgas't  "Bnelclopedie  xheoiogiqu 

,       .  y.-^  '-.^-       -.■^.-■i,.y.»,.*.»t3^!iM>fa  .iix*^,....  ,  ,  


R.  H. 


Chiding  Winthrop  Ames 

Producer's  Views  on  Censorship  Shock  Mr 
Griffith  (  )  A  "One-Man"  Theatre 


'4! the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

An  article  by  Winthrop  Ames  in  the  current  number  of  Theatre  Maga- 
astonishes  me,  coming  from  such  a  source;  there  are  managerial 
les  from  which  it  would  not  astonish  me  in  the  least. 
,."The  censor  stands  equally  in  the  way  of  progress  now.     It  is  th« 
!f  of  many  producers  and  others  vitally  interested  in  the  stage,  that  we 
tbout  to  see  the  curtain  rise  on  the  greatest  perhaps  of  all  ages  in  the 
nSAls  of  dramatic  art.     We  shall  be  well  advised,  therefore,  if  we  take 
■flieptive  steps  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  dramatic  freedom." 

"I  have  no  objection,  therefore,  as  such,  to  what  is  called  'stark 
esiiBax'." 

"Many  people  of  mature  year^  can  recall  when  it  was  infra  dig  to  use 
"<|ianity,  even  in  the  mildest  counterfeit,  on  the  stage.     Similarly  it  wa« 
>nd|  shocking  lor  a  woman  without  stockings  and  flowing  skirt  to  be  seen 
in'i  bathing  beach." 
fpoes  Mr.  Ames  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  "temperance"? 

is  a  middle  ground  in  all  things,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  from 
[/extreme  to  another.  Does  he  consider  it  advance  to  allow  profanity  on 
Stage,  and  make  it  a  common  language?     Does  he  call  it  progress  for 
Bg  as  well  as  middle-aged  women  to  strip  almost  to  the  limit  of  nudity 
Snxthe  bathing  beach?     Does  he  rejoice  at  the  departure  of  modesty  and  i 
-ne. incoming  of  license?    Is  that  advance?  ] 
We  of  experience  in  the  theatre,  and  those  who  can  read  as  they  run,  ' 
rSte*  ^^'^^"^  ^^""''^  happen  could  they  succeed  in  removing  altogether,  this 
oBstacle  to  human  freedom,"  the  censor.  Tnere  are  managers  who  would 
:naice  a  wild  chase  for  absolute  nudity  of  women  on  the  stage.    Oh  yes 
IT  "      ^^^^  *°  "^'"'^  *hem.    It  is  because  this  article  come.i 

irom  Wmthrop  Ames  that  astonishes  me,  ror  n-om  many  others  it  would 
not  cause  a  ripple. 

n.J^^^  "legitimate"  theatre  cannot  compete  in  sensationalism  with  its 
lew  nvals-the  movie,  the  talking-movie  apd  the  radio-but  it  can  regain 
_ts  former  prestige  by  elevating  itself  abov^e  them,  and  returning  to  the 
lays  when  the  best  in  the  social  and  the  work-a-day  world  went  to  the 
3iay  unafraid  to  take  the  family,  for  plays  were  then  clean.  I  am  not 
leiernng  to  the  Elizabethan  days  and  earlier,  but  to  the  period  in  the  last 
century  when  the  stage  had  reached  its  height  for  excellence  in  acting  and 
freedom  from  obscenity  and  profanity. 

If  I  were  a  millionaire  and  had  the  means  to  make  the  trial,  with  the 
ns^  mvolved,  I  would  build  a  medium-sized  theatre  in  Boston  and  equip 
It  with  the  best  acting  company  possible  to  obtain,  and  produce  plavs  that 
were  not  fads  or  problems,  but  dramas,  comedies,  melodramas  and  tra-edies. 
much  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Boston  Museum,  and  I  fully  believe  there  is 


a  public  for  sucli  a  place,  if  it  were  propcrtly  presented  and  made  known. 

There  arc  many  old  plays  worthy  of  revival,  and  there  would  be  many 
fine  ones,  if  writers  were  sure  of  a  field  for  them.  There  arc  certain  thca- 
ilrcs  in  Boston  that  may  be  held  up  as  answering  my  requirements,  but 
neither  of  them  measure  up  to  the  standard— one  having  a  high  standard 
of  quality  but  a  wofuUy  deficient  company,  and  another  running  to  "runs" 
which  destroys  its  regular  clientele,  and  the  principle  I  am  trying  to  illus- 
itrate.  It  should  be  a  "one  man"  theatre,  and  not  one  of  numerous  mana- 
gers; returning  to  the  days  of  R.  M.  Field,  of  Eugene  Tompkins,  Arthur 
pheney,  Augustin  Daly,  A.  M.  Palmer  and  many  others  of  their  time, 
i  FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


There's  a  certain  Tare  shade  ol  nair, 
a  certain  pastel  color  of  the  eyes,  a 
certain  foreign  fragrance,  and  a  little 
known  way  of  putting  a  swooning  dcli- 
ciousne.ss  into  baked  beans— but,  hist! 
I  tell  too  much.  They're  closing  m  on 
me,  intent  and  eager  for  the  kill,  and 
I  must  obfuscate  the  trail.  Will  you 
kindly  publish  the  following  statement? 
"Oswald  (the  Great)  is  a  paragon  of 
manly  virtue.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  drink,  smoke,  stay  out  late,  or  say  bad 
words.  He  is  always  optimistic,  docile, 
thrifty,  agreeable,  and  readily  takes  no 
for  an  answer.  Fly  swatting  is  his  secret, 
passion."  G'wan  print  it.  Then  I  know 
no  woman  will  have  me. 

OSWALD  THE  GREAT. 

A  N  M.  writes  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian :  "Every  reviewer  would  like  ■ 
to  be  the  first  to  hail  a  genius  or  two, , 
and  perhaps  Uiis  is  why  books  are  so 
often  overpraised.  In  the  United  Staves 
they  seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
first  impressions,  and  I  dimly  recall 
some  statistical  enormity  of  alleged 
books  of  genius.  You  must  be  a  pretty 
tame  kind  of  MTiter  if  you  can't  induce 
anybody  to  call  you  a  genius.  It  makes 
things  pleasant  all  round  and  such  ami- 
able indiscretions  arc  soon  forgotten 
unless,  indeed,  the  genius  really  does 
blossom  into  certitude,  in  which  case  the 
reviewer  says  he  told  you  so." 


"PUT  IT  THERE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  prac- 
tice of  shaking  hands,  the  Fascists  cie- 
cree  notwithstanding.  At  least  such  a 
manner  of  greeting  suits  better  than  tne 
continental  mode  of  kissing. 

But  "Alpha  of  the  Plough '  has  an 
essay  on  the  subject,  and  the  following 
is  his  conclusion:  "Though  there  are 
hands  that  make  you  shudder  and 
hands  that  make  you  writhe  the  ritual 
is  worth  the  occasional  penalty  we  have 
to  pay  for  it.  It  is  the  happy  mean  be- 
tween the  oriental's  formal  salaam  and 
the  Russian's  enormous  hug,  and  il  u 
has  less  dignity  than  the  Arab  s  touch 
with  the  finger  tips,  which  is  like  j. 
benediction,  it  has  more  warmth  and 
more  of  the  spirit  of  human  comrade- 
ship We  shall  need  a  lot  of  evidence 
before  we  cease  to  say  with  the  most 
friendly  of  all  poets: 
"Then  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  Iiien . 
And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine."^  ^  ^ 

APPRECIATION 

M  Paul  Morand  was  Introduced 
when  he  was  last  in  this  country,  to.  a 
mannfacturer  who  rained  compliments 
on  him.  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am  to  meet  you— especially  since  1 
'lave  had  the  pleasure  of  reading— some 
time  ago— something  of  yours  on  a  very 
Interesting  subjcct^in-I've  forgotten 
what  magazine— or  book.  He  stopped 
Tor  a  moment,  then  exclaimed:  It  wBj 
mighty  good,"  and  so  saying  crushed 
the  hand  of  the  visitor. 

The  American  nation  Is  like  a  farm- 
hand who  has  suddenly  come  into  f. 
business  worth  a  million  pounds.— Mary 
Borden. 

INSIDE  STUFF 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  the  political  situation  from  a 
nutshell;  The  Democrats  are  in  favor 
of  prohibition  and  will  do  everything 
thev  can  to  abolish  it;  Smith  will  be 
strong  In  the  middle  West  and  Hoover 
will  carry  the  solid  South  because  i-his 
talk  of  revolt  is  all  nonsense;  Hoover 
and  Smith  are  stronger  than  most  peo- 
ple think;  the  South  absolutely  refuses 
to  swallow  Tammany  rule  and  will  vote 
for  any  Democrat  who  Is  nominatea. 
Smith  will  carrv  New  York  because  it 
r=  a  Republican  state  strong  for  Hoover; 
the  farmers  are  dissatisfied  w.th  Hoover, 
but  can't  think  of  any  reason  offhand. 
Illinois  can  be  depended  upon  to  go  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  while  Pennsjl- 
vania  is  certain  to  go  Democratic  oi 
Republican.  HERBLOCK. 

I  CYNICISM 

Star  dusted  nights 
Have  ceased  to  be 

Filled    with  pleasm-e 
Or  thrills  for  me. 


The  saber  moon 

That  clefts  the  sky 
Enchants  no  more 

My  lover's  eye. 

Parked  autos.  too, 

Give  no  delight. 
For  the  truth  is: 

I  work  at  night. 

EUTERPE. 

Sometimes  once  a  fortnight,  perhaps 
once  a  month,  I  feel  the  mood  coming 
on  me— to  be  alone.  Maybe  a  surfeit  ol 
"town"  engagements,  luncheons,  din- 
ners, the  babble  of  many  tongues,  has 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  not  that  I  want 
to  "think  things  out"— I  ceased  worry- 
ing about  the  grea'  problems  of  life  long 
ago— but  I  want  to  be  by  myself  .  .  . 
Wu  are  concerned  so  much  about  busi- 
ness and  what  other  men  are  saying 
and  doing,  and  so  much  of  what  we 
say  and  do  is  reaction,  that  days  be- 
come a  confused  jumble.  We  must  talk 
and  have  other  folk  around;  even  a 
quiet  day  in  the  country  means  the 
reading  of  a  book;  always  under  the  in- 
fluence of  somebody  else.  And  when  we 
are  supposed  to  be  resting  we  are  prob- 
ably worrying;  there  are  a  hundred 
trifles.  Few  men  ever  know  themselves. 
—Sir  John  Foster  Eraser. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRfcS 
'The  Man  Who  Laughs" 

A  screen  draraa  based  on  Victor  HugoTe 
novel,  adapted  by  J.  Grubb  .\lexander. .  dt-  ] 
reeled  bv  Paul  Leni.  and  uresenled  by  Cn:- 
versal  with  orchestral  s.vnchronization.  sound 
teguences  and  the  lollbwing  cast: 

Gy.raplaine.  ^''"■'ati  ^fi^^ 

Tjpg   Mary  PhilDin 

Queen  Anne    Josephine  Crowel  1 

BarkilDhedro.  .  •S'"''"''°"r.-?i',!;f!  I 

Ursus  Cesare  Gravinj  | 

Duchess  Josiana  i,  01sa  Baclanov'a  < 

Dr.  Hardquanonne.  Georsre  Siepaiann 

Led  Dirr.v-Moir  ^i''*'"'r,5-°i^^S 

King  James  II   Sam  DeGrasse 

Brush  up  your  classics,  ye  who  seek 
the  artistic  and  the  authentic  in  mo-  I 
lion  pictures.    Then  take  a  seat  at  the  1 
Modern  or  the  Beacon  Theatres,  and  i 
for  nearly  two  hours  view  and  absorb; 
something  really  worth  while  in  cinema  j 
craftsmanship.    You  will  encounter  no 
sleekly  groomed  heroes,  no  exotic  hero- 
ines, no  gangsters  giving  some  one  a  , 
ride,  no  grim  reminders  of  the  world  I 
war     Instead,  you  will  be  transported 
backward  to  the  years  1690  and  1705. 
in  the  time  of  James  II  and  Queen 
Anne,  the  Iron  Chair,  the  grim  old 
Chatham  prison,  the  famous  Southwark 
fair.  With  Paul  Leni,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  German  school  of  cinema  di- 
rection, you  will  turn  the  leaves  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  ironic  invective  against  Eng- 
lish rule  of  the  17th  century. 

Each  of  Victor  Hugo's  novels  contain 
material  enough  for  a  dozen  scenarios. 
Carl  Laemmle  realized  this  when  be 
first  produced  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame."  following  it  with  the  Frencn 
film  version  of  "Les  Mlserables.  'This 
third  masterpiece,  "L'Homme  Qui  Rit 
or  "The  Man  Who  Laughs,"  is  a  revela- 
tion in  pictorial  treatment  of  a  morbid 
narrative,  m  pantomimic  acting  of  the 
highest  order.  It  recalls  the  bitter  lives 
of  two  of  Hugo's  most  tragic  characters, 
Gwynplaine,  his  face  mutilated  into  a 
horrible  grin  by  the  Comprachicos,  gyp- 
sies who  bought,  sold  and  disfigured 
children;  and  of  Dea,  orphaned  and 
made  blind  in  a  raging  snow  st«rm, 
when  an  infant.  In  the  prqlogue  little 
Julius  Molnar,  Jr.,  is  seen  as  Gwyn- 
plaine the  boy,  who  is  left  behmd  when 
the  Comprachicos,  banished  from  Eng- 
land, set  hurried  sail  in  the  wintry 
storm,  and  who  finds  Dea  m  the  arms 
of  her  dead  mother  and  trudges  with 
her  to  the  carnival  wagon  of  Ursus, 
strolling  player  and  philosopher.  ■ 

It  is  when  Gwynplaine  and  Dea  have 
come  to  youthful  years  that  the  actual 
story  begins.  The  love  of  Dea,  who 
has  never  seen  his  face,  is  both  com- 
fort and  torment  to  Gwynplame,  now 
famous  as  the  laughing  clown.  Their 
thrilling  experiences  through  persecu- 
tions and  villainous  intrigues  make  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Only  at  the  end 
does  Mr.  Leni  falter.  He  leaves  the 
imoression  that  the  two  harassed 
lovers  will  yet  find  happiness.  In  the 
novel  Dea  dies  aboard  the  Galliot,  on 
which  she.  Ursus  and  the  wolf.  Homo, 
lare  leaving  England.  Gwynplaine  fol- 
jlows  her,  a  suicide.   He  leaps  into  the 

^^Such  a  subject  calls  for  imaginative 
treatment,  not  for  shallow  inventive- 
ness. Such  treatment,  in  masterly  man- 
ner, Mr.  Leni  has  given  the  film.  He 
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rlays  expertly  with  lights  and  Shadows, 
.le  builds  massive  sets,  he  paints  real- 
:tic -scenes.  He  has  a  passion  for  de- 
tails, lightly  dra™,  but  always  signifl- 
,  cant.  The  acting  is  splendid  through- 
*  out.  •  Mr.  Veidt.  handicapped  by  that 
hideous.  Inflexible  grin,  relies  on  his 
eyes  for  the  expression  of  emotiojis.  He 
gives  a  performance  of  tremendous 
power.  Miss  Philbin,  radiantly  beauti- 
ful, is  a  figure  compelling  sympathy; 
Miss  Baclanova,  a  young  Russian  ac- 
tress, makes  the  wilful,  pleasure-seeking 
duchess  far  more  than  a  mere  screen 
vampire;  Mr.  Gravina,  as  the  beningant 
TJrsus,  Mr.  Hurst  as  the  crafty  cour- 
tier and  Miss  Crowell  as  the  malevolent 
queen  give  well-studied  characteriza- 
tions. 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OLYMPIA 
"H'm  That  Girl" 


A  .screen  comedv  adapteti  Irom  James 
•n->X>ei-  ^  s-imy.  ■■Father  and  .=;on:  '  directeii 
David  Butler  sn.ti_  presented,  with  sound 
vith  the  lollowms 


tfeets,  by  William  Fox 


St: 

'<'hni(y  Norton.  3d  David  Rn'Iine 

;>lona  JIavens   Sue  Carol 

'.^nry  Brawn.  3d..   Tom  Elliott 

"hnn.v  Norton,    Kosr.oe  Karns 

l.H-i-.v  Brawn.  2d   OUn  Francis 

-hnn.v  ^orton.   1st   Mack  FUiker 

..rry  Brawn,  1st  .  .Sidney  Braoey 

A.ivs.  Centle  .lanet  MacLeod 

This  is  a  seasonable  comedy,  border- 
ing on  the  farcical  and  "guaranteed  to 
sue  one  hour's  genuine  amusement  for 
old  and  young  alike.  It  is  seasonable 
because  it  deals  with  that  most  popular 
nf  autumnal  pastimes,  football-  It  is 
'vritten  around  a  feud  between  two 
colleges,  Mammoth  and  Sanford,  in 
general,  and  two  families,  the  Brawns 

and  the  Nbrtons,  in  particular.  Sinca 
1880,  the  days  of  tally-hos  and  ground 
sweeping  skirts,  when  they  used  a  ■rifle 
instead  of  a  pistol  to  indicate  the  closing-  ■ 
of  a  game  perigd;  through  1905  -and  5 
■Up  to  the  present  this  feud  has  persisted, 
annually    with    monotonous    clima«,-  ^ 
Mammoth  and  the  Brawns  on  top.  Mr.  - 
Butler  thinks  we  may  doubt  this,  s^F-hc-^ 
.tages  football  games  of  the  three  -dates 
mentioned.  The  first    two    are    tr-uly  ' 
comic,  not,  only  for  the  styles  of 'play  ' 
which  they  disclose  but  for  the  modes  * 
and  millinery  in  vogue.  We  see  BraWti  " 
the  1st,  and  Brawn  the  2d,  the  lattet 
a  bit  more  savage  than  his  progenitor" 
;n  that  he ,  is  not  averse  to  u^e  "oT  "; 
brass  knuckles  is  a  scrimmage.  H6\(?-  ' 
r. '  er,  its  always  the  Brawns  who  ^-sp-'' 
'ure  the  college  widow,  who  are '  ablS 
to  jibe  mercilessly    the    unforttiha;tfe  ' 
Nortons. 


Ftially  comes  the  third  generation  , 
represented  by  the  -"outhful  Mr.  RoUtn'S,  ..i 
-"ne  of  our  few  unaffected,  really  like-  .,.' 
ble  juvenile  heroes  of  the  screen.  He-iii 
apposed  to  tip  the  scales  at  2  pounds,  . , 
I  ounces  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  an  % 
fchievement  in  itself,  according  to  tlife-5 
.  Vospital  experts.  The  elder  Nortons,  , dis--  ' 
appointed,  decide  to  make  a  drop-kicker 
out  of  iiim,  and  from  Infancy  to  fresh- 
man  year  he  is  given  home  gymnasium 
'■vork.  Everything  safe  to  remove  is_-i 
eliminated  from  his  body;  he  is  treated 
for  everything  from  aphasia  to  zymosis; 
but  these  precautions  do  not  prevent 
him  from  getting  a  bruised  knee  in  his 
first  eligible  year.  rriUJhps  in  his  second^ 
or  hayfevet'  in  his  third  and  last.  At  . 
that  last  game  he  is  kept  on  the  side-, 
lines;  y.ou  can  hear  him  sneeze,  just  as  '' 
you  can.  hear    the  crowds  cheering."; 
These,,  in  fact,  are  the  pictures's  sound, 
•■ffects-  When  Sanford  has  a  chance  to 
v\in.  Master  Rollins  is  sent  in  for  a 
drop-kick.  He  foozles  that  play  glori-  •! 
ously,  but  scores  a  winning  touchdown  ". 
in  the  most  ludicrous  fashion,  and  gives 
the  elder  Nortojj  for  once  a  chance  to  '  I 
smash  the  headgear  of  the  hateful  elder  'I 
Brawns.  Rollins  wins  the  girl,  Gloria,.; 
lesj  by  his  football  skill  than  by  his  gift-..' 
of  a  volume,  "Poems  of  Passion,"  writ-  i 
ten  by  himself.  ' "  ■' 

It  is  all  good  fun,  with  some  face-i: 
tious  direction  by  Mr.  Butler  and  some 
elemental    and    therefore    convincing  ^ 
screen  play  by  the  various  performers, 
Some  of  the  funniest  scenes  are  thosft''-i 
of  RoUins's  fraternity  initiation  and-th©  i 
pranks  of  the  students  in  Gloria's  food 
shop.  W.  E.  G, 


OCT.  4.  1!)28 

(For  .\s  (he  World  \S i<e.^) 

Let  sombre  bells  resound  in  deprecation. 

And  clouds  discreetly  veil  Apollo's  rays. 

And  weeping  throngs  exchange  com- 
miseration. 

And  doors  be  closed  along  the  market 
ways. 

Let   dirges  sung  by  Lowells  and  by 

Cabot.s 

To  heaven  raise  their  agonizing  cry — 
Also  the  plaints  of  Joneses  and  of  Bab- 
1  bitts, 

'  While  Common  pigeons  twitter  not  nor 
I  fly. 

1 

Let  deepest  crepe  in  melanchofy  clusters 
Adorn  the  horrified  Vendome  facade 
As  black-gloved  dames  resolve  in  tears 
/        and  flusters 
'.To  cancel  an  historic  accolade. 


And  stricken  graybeards,  tremulous  and 
.sober, 

Regard  in  envy  the  unfeeUng  dead 
Who  did  not  live  to  see  that  grim  i 

October  ! 
The  Transcript  ran  a  baseball  streamer 

head.  H.  F.  M. 

We  were  ,tempted  to  purchase  Mr. 
A.  H.  Adair's  "Dinners  Long  and  Short," 
but  the  pages  about  "Polite  Wine 
Drinking"  would  sadden  us  for  at  least 
a  day.  Mr.  Adair  advises  a  host  not 
to  offer  guest-s  a  claret  younger  than 
1914.  It  is  easy  for  Bostonians  to  fol- 
low this  advice,  for  while  our  Republi- 
can friends,  the  bootlegger.";,  can  s\ipply 
champagne,  they  have  no  claret  or  Bur- 
gundy to  deliver.  Nor  would  we  have 
the  courage  to  try  Mr.  Adair's  Pota?,e 
a  I'Alsacienne,  which  calls  for  the  livcv, 
heart  and  kidneys  of  a  goose,  also  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  pig's  liver.  Youth 
is  the  time  for  gastronomic  virtuosity. 
Alas,  the  fleeting  years!  Tliis  rcmmds 
us  "T-.  B.  J  ."  that  "Tolstoi"  is  prefer- 
able to  "Tolstov,"  according  to  Mr.  F.  S. 
Flint  who  writes;  "When  Tolstoi  trans- 
lit  cra'icd  liis  name  as  Tolstoy  he  was— 
mistakenly.  I  think— suiting  his  own 
convenience,  and  the  Tolstoy  Society,  by 
following  and  abetting  him  in  this  mis- 
take, are  perpetuating  the  nuisance  he 
unwittingly  gave  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority to." 

FRO.M  THE  GREENVILLE  ADVOCATE 

Sam  Hoskins  accidentally  shot  him- 
.self  while  hunting.  One  of  the  wound,'^ 
is  fatal,  but  his  friends  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  other  one  is  not  serious. 

RUM  AND  BEAUTY 

As  the  World  Wags; 

The  discovery  announced  by  Dr.  Doran, 
director  of  the  prohibition  bureau,  that 
the  Volstead  law  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  pulchritude  in  the  mas- 
culine of  the  species  in  our  beloved 
country  is  of  front  plige- importance.  I 
had  supposed  that— but  let  that  pass. 
The  explanation  of  this  physical  phe- 
nomenon is  thus  set  forth  by  this  beau- 
ty specialist;  Us  men  now  have  more 
rnoney  for  frequent  hair  cuts,  shaves, 
facial  massages.  manicuring,  tooth 
pa?te.>  shampoos,  hair  tonics  and  all 
the  other  cute  little  touches  that  will 
make  us  men  more  and  more  irresist- 
ible. Heretofore  we  spent  our  nickels  and 
dimes  for  beer  that  made  us  homely. 
Isn't  that  great,  boys?  Oh,  you  kiddn. 
watch  me  abstain  teetotally  and  do 
mv  daily  dozen  crushes!  But  stay,  Doc- 
tor, wliat  about  the  female  of  the 
species?  Didja  ever  see  a  convention 
of  the  w.k.  W.  C.  U.  T.  or  the  W.  T. 
U.  C,  whichever  it  l.'s,  you  know  what 
I  mean?  They  have  had  half  a  century 
of  practice  w'lth  this  pulchritude  pro- 
moter and  what  a  result!  If  the  facial 
maps  of  the  whole  of  them  represent  a 
beauty  contest  then  wc  need  a  new  dic- 
tionary to  define  comeliness.  One  rea- 
son why  I  took  to  beer  early  in  my 
checkered  career  was  the  haunting  hope 
that  I  miglit  not  look  like  the  Tem- 
perance Party,  facially.  My  idea  is  that 
these  ab'itainmg  females  need  to  have 
a  general  face-lifting  treatment  under- 
taken, ruthless  in  its  thoroughness — and 
then  well,  just  lifted.  The  next  step  is 
immaterial,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained 
in  a  lifted  position.  A  late  famous  saloon 
smasher  of  that  organization  had  a  face 
that  made  a  noise  like  setting  up  a 
stove.  No,  doctor,  after  .second  thought, 
I  should  say  that  the  relative  pulchri- 
tude of  the  old  girls  who  have  had  50 
years  of  your  remedy  .show  about  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  beauty  and 
the  remainder  the  other  thing.  Noth- 
ing doing.  Doctor.  Me  for  beer  and 
light  wines  in  my  111'  Beauty  Parlor. 

WOOF  WOOF. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
*  "Woman  Kills  Man  on  Bus,  but  Apol- 
ogizes." 

That's  one  really  nice  thing  about  us 
girls,  our  perfectlv  swell  manners^ 

AN  UNPREFERRED  BRUNETTE. 

'  As  the  World  Wags; 

The  other  day  we  read  that  a  nurse 
was  caught  selling  moonshine.  At  last 
we  know  what  a  wet  nurse  is. 

COBB  HALL. 

"VEX  NOT  THE  POET" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

If  column  poetry  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
Boston  as  you  have  recently  suggested, 
so  much  the  better  for  Boston!  All 
right-thinking  men  of  high  or  low 
estate  know  in  their  heart.s  that  poets 

I  are  among  the  despicable  orders  of 
creation.    Poets  are  the  victims  of  dis- 

■  ease,  and  poetic  fervor,  sir,  is  but  an- 
other name  for  that  insidious  poi.soning 
of  the  blood  which  is  brought  about  by 
a  snobbish  sense  of  superiority  combined 
with  the  lack  of  proper  exercise. 

I  On  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon  I  was 
lonely,  bored,  melancholy,  and  over- 
fed: in  other  words.  I  was  ripe  for 
poetical  activity.  Upon  clean  white 
paper  I  began  to  write  strong  verse  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 


"I  would  not  thnrik  iir;"  Ood  for  such  a 
life 

As  I  do  lead  from  stupid  day  to  day." 

At  this  point  unexpected  friends  ar- 
rived. With  them  I  journeyed  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea-  Foreed  to  be  sociable, 
I  conversed,  wondered  audibly  at  the 
waves,  ran  up  and  down  the  sand,  drank 
in  the  s-.mliglit.  became  in  time  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  glad  that  I  was  alive. 
How  loathsome  to  me  on  my  return 
was  the  very  thought  of  writing  poetry! 
All  that  nauseous  poetical  poison,  sir, 
had  been  swept  from  my  system  by  the 
beneficent  action  of  sunlight,  society  and 
exercise. 

The  poem  was  promptly  routed  to  the 
waste  basket.  I  cooked  myself  some 
corned  beef  hash  in  a  greasy  fiwing  pan 
and,  having  eaten,  turned  to  the  Sab- 
bath paper  to  peruse  the  high  adven- 
turings  of  Mr.  Moonshine  Mullins.  I 
have  never  written  a  line  of  poetry  since 
that  day. 

CASTLE  OP  INDOLENCE, 
Cambridge. 

"QUICKf    THE  CHIROPODIST" 

(Dcrry  ( N.  H. )  Xpws:  read  by  «.  Parker) 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Crosby,  who 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  Toemaine 
Poisoning  last  Fri.  afternoon  are  pleased 
that  she  is  able  to  be  about  again. 

As  the  World  Wag.=  : 

"The  hunters  .state  the  animals  are 
about  5  feet  hish  and  have  hairless 
faces.  They  walk  erect  as  humans  and 
have  feet  resembling  humans;  but  their 
teeth  are  longer.  They  live  in  the  wilds 
and  marshes,  and  feed  on  roots  and 
herbs.  They  are  quick,  sly  and  power- 
ful." 

Gosh,  read  this  yesterday  and  thought 
it  was  a  part  of  Bill  Borah's  speeches 
about  Tammany.  And  then  we  found  it 
was  merely  a  story  about  the  finding  of 
the  missing  link  in  darkest  Sumatra. 

R.  H.  L. 

A.?  the  World  Wags: 

Did  the  .spe3.kea?i»s  havo  ^riything  to 
do  with  starting  this  whispering  ram- 
paipi?  FARMER  JOHN,  ■ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Silent 
House,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  by  John  G. 
Brandon  and  George  Pickett,  presented 
by  Lee  Shubert.  Producrd  at  the  Com.- 
edy,  London,  on  June  8,  1927  Dr.  Chan- 
Fu,  Franklin  Dyall:  Ho-Fang,  George 
Pickett;  Capt.  George  Winsford,  Basil 
Foster;  T'Mala,  Nora  Robinson.  Per- 
formed at  Atlantic  City  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  play  came  to  the  Morosco 
■Theatre,  New  York,  on  Feb.  7,  1928. 
Ho-Fang,  Clarke  Silvernati:  Dr.  Chan- 
Fu,  Howard  Lsng;  Capt.  George  Wins- 
ford,  Allan  Dinehart;  T'Mala,  Helen 
Chandler;  Henson,  Charles  'McNaugh- 
ton;  Mateo,  James  Ma^bonald;  Philip 
Barty,  Gerald  Oliver  Smith;  H'Wang, 
Bryan  Lycan-  Jacob  Herrington,  Wyrley 
Birch;  Leon  Peroda,  Luis  Alberni. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows : 

Benson    Stanley  Harrison 

Ho-Fans  Allen  Atwell 

Mateo  Thomas  Bate 

T'Mala   Kathleen  Robinson 

Philip  Earty   Antony  Holies 

.Geor?_.«  Winsford   Vernon  Kelso 

Dr    <5hau-Fu  John  Nicholson 

^'VTans   Preston  Foster 

Ja/ob  Herrniffton   Harry  Sothern 

Senor  Leon  Peroda  Luis  .Mberni 

The  Chinese  villains  on  the  stage  and 
In  novels  are  monsters  of  iniquity,  in- 
genious in  their  dark  and  dirty  work; 
ingenious  in  tortures.  They  will  have 
an  octopus  in  a  tank  for  the  disposal 
of  a  hero  or  heroine;  they  will  rival  the 
feats  of  the  executioners  described  in 
Mirabeau's  "Jardin  des  Supplicss." 

Fortunately  for  audiences  and  read- 
ers there  are  Chinamen  equally  in- 
genious in  saving  those  hounded  by 
their  wicked  countrymen.  As  the  Hono-I 

ulu  detective  in  Mr.  Bigger 's  amusing 
novels;  as  Ho-Fang-  in  the  play  last 
night.  j 
If  young  Winsford's  uncle  had  only! 
registered  about  a  million  dollars  ofj 
bonds  Dr.  Chan-Fu  and  his  gang  would 
not  'have  been  so  troublesome;  though 
there  would  still  have  been  a  hunt  for 
the  star  valued  so  highly  by  the  doc- 
tor.    Why  Peroda  was  .so  embittered 
against  the  dead  Winsford;  how  T'  Mala 
came  under  the  powers  of  the  doctor — ' 
all  this  is  not  clearly  explained:  but- 
why  analyze  or  seek  explanations  for 
, anything  in  a  play  that  might  well  be 
t.aken  for  a  burlesque  of  the  modern 
thriller?  j 
The  "silent"  house  was  curiously  fur- '. 
nished;  a  hidden  pistol  was  for  the  rash  . 
man  who  pressed  or  turned  knobs  over  ' 
the  hearth:  a  poisonous  snake  was  in  i 
waiting  for  any  one  who  sought  the 
bonds  in  another  place.    But  the  morn-  I 
ing  room  in  this  "silent"  house  was  a  I 
i  conventional  Victorian  parlor  in  com- 
j  parison  with  a  room  in  Dr.  Chan-Fu's 
i  dwelling.    Here  was  a  huge  Joss  that 
I   fired  a  pistol;  a  cabinet  in  which  a 
i  peculiar  gas  would  turn  a  human  being 
enclosed  therein  into  a  thing  of  horror; 
)  and  the  whole  room  was  a  lethal  cham- 
j  ber.    Lucky  for  Winsford  and  T'Mala 
(  that  Ho-Fang  burst  through  a  sky-light 
and  dragged  them  out  half  dead. 

Mateo  is  killed  soon  after  the  curtain 
rises.  Old  Winsford's  will,  with  its  pe- 
culiar condition,   with   a  mysteriously 


Then  follows  a  series  of  incidents  ui 
tended  to  thrill  the  spectator,  but  pro 
vocative  of  boisterous  laughter,  so  ab- 
surd they  are,  so  artless  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  play  with  its  contradictions 
its  impossibilities.  It  is  better  to  take 
this  melodrama  as  a  burlesque. 

And  the  first  act  was  played  in  a  bur- 
lesque vein,  by  Winsford  and  his  highly 
objectionable  companion,  Barty,  Even 
this  could  not  redeem  the  inanity  of  the 
dialogue. 

The  roles  of  the  two  Chinamen  were 
played  more  serious,  also  effectively.  So, 
too,  the  solicitor,  Mr.  -Herrington  did 
not  take  the  play  as  a  long-winded  joke. 
Miss  Robinson  was  a  pretty  maiden  in 
distress;  hypnotized,  or  in  normal  state 
of  mind. 

The  large  audience  showed  its  ap- 
preciation by  laughing  heartily.  There 
was  no  need  of  trained  nurses  to  care 
for  those  swooning  perchance,  or  hyster- 
ically shrieking. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
"The  Barker" 

A  play  in  three  acts  by  .T.  Kenyon  Nichol- 
son. Staged  under  the  direction  of  John 
McKee.  with  the  following  cast: 

Han  Spissell  John  Junior 

Nitly  Miller  John  Warner 

r.irrie  Marion  Grant 

The  Hawaiian  Trio:  ,  , 

William    Kahakalau,    Irenene  Kanakalau. 
John  Kalua.  _  , 

T-Bone   George'  L.  Taylor 

Pop  Mor=-an  Ira.  Hay 

The   Native  Richard  T.  Mclntyre 

Col.  Gowdy.....«  Thomas  H.  McKnicht 

Loll  ■  ■•  •  Georsia  Neesp 

SRilor  Jack  McCaini 

rhns  Miller....  Don  Bcddoe 

Maw  Benson...  Edith  Shayne 

Doc   Rice  Georie  R.  Taylor 

Cleo  Marie  Bianchi 

"The  Barker,"  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
play  of  circus  Ufe,  opens  with  the  blare 
and  glitter  of  carnival  and  with  Nifty 
Miller  doing  his  spiel,  hailing  the  hicks 
into  Gowdy's  Big  Show.  John  Warner 
■gives  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
the  role  of  the  barker.  Nifty  Miller,  who 
tries  to  keep  his  son  from  making  the 
mistakes  he  has  made.  Nifty  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  Chris  is  to  be  a  lawyer, 
but  the  boy  feels  the  call  of  the  circus 
and  joins  the  show.  Don  Beddoe  hits 
tha  right  note  in  his  characterization  of 
Chris,  the  shy  country  boy. 

Nifty's  lady  friend,  the  hula  dancer, 
is  played  in  spirited  style  by  Marion 
Grant.  She  makes  both  the  dancer's 
jealousy  of  Nifty's  son  and  her  gentler 
side  convincing. 

The  members  of  the  company  are  well 
cast.  Edith  Shayne  and  John  Junior 
doing  their  bits  in  particularly  finished 
manner.  Georgia  Neese  plays  Lou,  the 
girl  who  vamps  Chris,  and  she  puts  a 
great  deal  of  sparkle  into  it. 

There  is  a  fascination  and  a  glamor 
about  a  circus  which  we  feel  just  as 
young  Chris  does,  and  here  we  have  an 
intimate  picture  o£  hula  dancers,  for- 
tune tellers,  barkers  and  all  the  mis- 
cellaneous people  around  the  show 

Only  two  sets  are  used,  the  midway 
outside  the  show  and  a  tent  Interior, 
but  these  are  wholly  adeoua%.  _ 

Next  week,  "Jimmie's  Women. 

F.  K. 

REPERTORY  THEATRE 

"The  Beaux's  Stratagem' 

Cnmcdy  by  Farquha 


..\  

Cherry   

Aimwell   

A  vi-hny  

Tai'&ter    ,  -  

T^orinrl.T     ■  .  ■  

Air^  '^iiMfn   

--ii; !  I  T  Mullen   

,'.'.*.'.'  c 

The  cast: 

Thomas  Shearer 
,  .Edith  Barrett 
.  .  Milton  Owen 
.Arthur  Slrconi 
Ro2f»r  Bristol 
Catherine  Warren 
..0'  =  a  Birl'>"-cl( 
.  .  Robert  Noblf 
m'-ron  Mattliew? 
Thayer  Robert  p 


Froitrard  .  .■   J.  Auruf.tus  Keoweh 

I.ady  Bountiful  Ceci  la  Ra/'cb  "c 

Hounslow   Leland  Wrixhi 

Ba^shot      -   Beniamin  0?lpo^^ 

A  Country  woman   Mildred  Smith 

Sir  Charles  Freeman  William  Mason 

Mr,  Redfield,  the  learned  writer  on 
musical  matters,  has  no  patience  with 
such  newspaper  reviewers  of  music  as 
waste  their  time,  and  their  readers, 
praising  acknowledged  masterpieces.  He 
would  hold  theatre  reporters,  presum- 
ably, to  quite  as  strict  an  account.  And, 
to  say  the  truth,  of  course  he  has  the 
right  of  it. 

Of  this  Farquhar  comedy,  therefore, 
little  need  be  said.  Persons  with  a  tast? 
for  Farquhar,  Congreve,  and  the  rest 
of  that  merry,  wicked  school,  know  all 
about  the  strategems.  set  by  two  men 
of  fashion  from  town,  that  forms  the 
substance  of  the  plot.  They  know,  fur- 
thermore, the  quality  of  its  wit:  they 
stand  in  no  need  of  further  commen'. 
Persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can- 
not abide  the  artifice  of  tho.se  Restora- 
tion comedies,  their  chill,  their  want  of 
decorum,  not  for  one  minute  would  thfy 
stand  lengthy  comment;  why  should 
thev  bore  themselves? 

Plain  Joseph,  nevertheless,  who 
npifher  dotes  on  tiie  Restoration  nor 
hates  the  sound  of  it.  will  perhaps  find 
.more   tolerable  entertainment  in  ^this 

play  of  a  stratagem  than  in  the  rim  of 
revivals  from  epochs  long  since  dead. 
It  possesses  a  plot,  to  begin  \nth,  and 
not  too  mean  a  one,  a  plot,  fuithermore, 
that  as  Mr.  Jewett  has  arranged  i-. 
moves  coherently  forward  r,t  a  \ei;, 
tolerable  jog.  It  deals  with  personages 
not  too  arrantly  knaves  or  fcols  to  - 
some  •measure  of  mtcrejt.    Its  v 


t  kf  .^ps  reasonably  in  cliaiaciri ,  n.i. 
vlts  ue  not  witty  all  alike.    This  play, 
shoil,  is  very  well.    Entliu.'-last.s  tor 
e  period  will  surely  relisli  it.  Other 
eopic  will  lind  very  agreeable  entcr- 
•Innirnt,  in  its  course. 
T^hp  powers  last  nigiit  that  produced 
t  did  ihcir  happiest  work  in  the  ap- 
eal  they  made  to  the  eye.    The  inn 
rn  tney  set  admirably.   They  man- 
the    other    scenes  suggestively 
enouuh,  though  surely  they  made  no 
aiten.pi  ai  consistency  in  liie  matter  oi 
■c.-^f Illation.     Ihey   costumed  their 
ers   delightfully;    they  were,  lucky 
comely  laces  and  iigures  for  tnc 
who    should    be    comely;  they 
rais'  rl  lun  by  the  very  look  of  the  faces 
Oi  uio-e  wno  snine  oy  uroUery. 

In  pleasing  the  ear,  however,  the 
powers  were  not  so  successiul.  Con- 
ceiving, apparently,  the  early  18th  cen- 
tury as  a  period  of  noise  and  bustle, 
they  set  their  players  to  talking  very 
loud,  to  laugning  very  loud,  to  moving 
about  in  a  manner  wearingly  restless. 

large  audience  showed  every  sign 
of  pleasure.   Between  the  hrst  and  sec- 
ona  acts  Mrs.  John  C.  Abbott  paid  a 
rm  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett. 

R.  R.  G. 


TREMONT  TEMPLE  ] 
Washington  Irving's  Adventures 
Of  Christopher  Columbus 

■■A  I'lH.v  lui-  lunipels  m  n;ii  scenes,  liy  Aime 

seems  that  theic  is  nothing  im- 
ibie  to  TLony  fearg  and  his  veisaiue 
Tionettes.  m  tnis,  tncir  most  eiaoo- 
unoenaking,  no  pains  have  been 
sparca,  and  the  results  are  beautiiui 
and  me  laces  of  the  puppets  have  a 
quite  extraordinary  individuality.  The 
scheming  villain,  the  piratical  sailors, 
the  enthusiastic  queen,  even  the  comic 
servant,  are  all  deftly  pictured.  Per- 
haps the  play  is  somewnat  lengthy  m 
mea.'^ure  but  who  could  resist  the  yowl- 
ing tom-cat  that  moved  with  such  in- 
dignant haste,  the  agUe  whale  that  stood 
on  its  head  and  waved  its  flippers  with 
.=uch  cheerful  abandon,  the  monkey  that 
did  a  solo  dance,  and  the  parrot  that 
looked  like  a  flower  but  did  not  sound 
like  one.  ,  , 

Like  all  Tony  Sarg's  puppel  plays,  the 
story  is  carried  on  with  amusing  and 
attractive  embellishments.    The  aainty 
little  dancer  on  the  quai  was  most 
graceful  and  charming,  possessing  a  cer- 
tain airy  lightness  not  often  attained  by 
marionettes.     The    haughty  courtiers 
seemed  fairly  to  spurn  ine  earth  with 
their  insolent  tread,  and  the  desert^id 
wile  shook  the  stage  with  her  resound- 
ing wails.    Particularly  good  was  the 
under  water  scene  populated  with  lite- 
!  like  and  energetic  hsh  that  swam  with 
i  great  enthusiasm  and  skill.    The  pup- 
!  pet  Columbus  was  uncannily  lifelixe— 
1  his  resemblance  to  the  great  navigator 
I  was  apparent  even  to  tne  most  unob- 
i  serving. 

i  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recommend 
this  puppet  play  to  children  or  older 
people— tney  know  that  Tony  Sarg's 
things  are  always  entertaining  and  de- 
lightful and  they  will  go  and  amuse 
themselves. 

The  marionettes  are  in  Boston  for  one 
week  only.    F.  L.  H. 

BURLESQUE 
GAYETY— Jack  Reid  and  iiis  "Record 
Breakers"  are  this  week's  attraction 
here.  Elsie  Raynor  in  dancing  special- 
ties is  a  feature,  and  others  in  the  com- 
pany include  Syd  Burke,  Juanita 
Evans,  Frank  Burt,  Ed  Jordan,  Tom 
Breen  and,  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
Larry  -Clark.  Sixteen  shapley  girls 
make  the  singing  and  dancing  chorus, 
and  Hoftib's  Gayety  jazz  orchestra  is  a 
permanent  factor  in  the  entertainment 
provided  at  this  house. 


iNliK.  Sullivan  nil.- 

Dwlcrint  Williani  Orlnmoml 

Wall}-    Richard  Carle 

Lon  Chaney  without  a  make-up;  a 
musical  synchronization  which  fits 
1  character  and  action  rather  than  hing- 
ing in  tiresome  variations  on  a  vapid 
theme  song;  and  a  police-gangster  plc- 
Iture  which  stands  out  from  Its  compan- 
!  ion  films  as  something  Intelligently  con- 
ceived, directed,  acted  and  photographed. 
These  factors  make  "While  the  City 
Sleeps"  a  better  picture  than  Its  title,  a 
picture  which  gives  a  reason  for  every 
thrill,  -which  recognized  the  value  cf 
suspense  and  sudden  change  of  pace  and 
scene.  "The  Cop,"  with  William  Boyd 
as  a  dumb  patrolman,  was  a  good  pic- 
ture in  lis  way.  Like  the  Chaney  pic- 
ture, it  had  its  "shadow  box"  for  parade 
of  crooks  on  a  platform,  for  identifica- 
tion by  detectives  In  their  unseen  audi- 
ence. It  had  Us  machine  gun  warfare, 
115  ticklish  situations  for  the  hero. 

"While  the  City  Sleep.s"  goes  farther. 
It  shows  how  fingerprints  of  criminals 
are  taken  and  recorded.  It  gives  its 
plain  clothes  man  brains  and  bulldog 
pertinacity  along  with  fallen  arches  and 
freqitent  imprecations  against  a  cop's 
life.  It  tells  tersely,  graphically  and 
without  exaggeration  of  one  man's  de- 
termination to  run  down  not  only  a 
gang  leader  with  the  murders  of  two 
policemen  on  his  soul,  but'  the  entire 
lot  of  thugs  behind  him.  And  it  carries 
a.  love  narrative  and  generous  measure 
of  humor  without  in  slightest  degree  in- 
terrupting the  main  action.  Mr.  Con- 
way's direction,  plus  Mr.  Chaney's  splen- 
did characterization,  alone  would  insure 
success  to  this  picture. 

Mr.  Chaney  possesses  a  physiogomy  so 
seamed  and  ugly  that  ii  is  actually  ap- 
pealing.   He  is  stoop  shouldered,  care- 
less of  dress.    He  wears  a  stringy  black 
lie,  he  keeps  an  old  soft  gray  hat  tilted 
downward  over  his  eyes.    Yet  his  feat- 
lures  can  express  emotions  .so  obviously 
land  .so  abruptly  that  one  watches  his 
j  facial  play  and  becomes  fascinated.  He 
i  is  as  tough  as  any  of  the  gangsters. 
I  and  twice  as  alert.    He  dodges  in  and 
out  of  doors  and  rooms  where  danger 
lurks;  he  scampers  up  and  down  ladders 
I  and  fire-escapes;  he  always  holds  the 
I  whip  hand.    He  not  only  kills  the  gang 
leader  in  a  house-top  duel,  but  he  saves 
a  young  wastrel  from  a  criminal  record, 
■  stifles  within  his  own  breast  a  hopeless 
!  love  for  the  girl  Myrtle,  and  delivers  her 
safely  into  the  eager  arms  of  the  foolish 
youth  she  loves.    Mr.  Chaney's  char- 
acterization is  carefully-~«nnceived  and 
vividly  portrayed,  as  on?»T|^  could  do 
it.  In  other  words,  we  consider  him  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  the  screen. 

Miss  Page  is  adequate  in  light  moods, 
but  inclined  to  tear  passions  to  pieces 
when  called  on  for.  a  scene  of  emotional 
stress.  Mr.  Oakman  Is  a  mean  villain: 
in  the  old  days  the  gallery  gods  would 
have  hissed  him  roundly.  Miss  Moran 
and  Miss  Titus,  as  the  two  Irish 
matrons,  were  amusing.  Richard  Carle, 
once  a  capering  buffon  of  musical 
comedy,  now  become  stout  beyond 
recognition,  had  one  or  two  comic 
moments  as  a  bibulous  headquarters  re- 
porter. What  grudge  had  he,  or  Mr. 
Conway,  against  the  knights  of  the 
press? 


In  hicnk  'lorn  :ind  iracn  mm  a  ic^h..,. 

Powers  send.-;  Tom  a  fake  tip  and  Tom. 

still  drunk,  loses  his  roll  and  becomes  ; 

penitent.    Patsv  forgives  him.  Powers, 

having  won  Goldie.  makes  Tom  his  as- 

slslant,  and  everyone  Is  satisfied.  i 
The  pictures  runs  at  too  slow  tempo  \ 

for  the  farce  that  It  Is.  Certain  camera 
tricks.  Hashing  and  reflashing  white 
backgrounds  or  a  crazy  Jumble  of  head.":, 
glasses  and  furniture  to  indicate  Tom's 
befuddled  vision,  or  enlarging  Patsy  s 
figure  .so  thatr  she  seems  to  be  stepping 
as  big  as  a  house  straight  into  the  audi- 
ence, tend  to  outrage  one's  vision.  Of 
the  four  principals  Miss  Astor  cives 
the  most  convincing  performanre. 
While  not  a  sound  picture,  one  can  al- 
most hear  her  terse  comments,  mostly 
disparaging,  as  to  Tom's  character. 

W.  E.  G. 


Hnw  tn  Hnn 
•  Fnnr  WalH" 
'    ii.ilance  of 


FILMS  NEW  AND  FAMILIAR 

METROPOLIT.^kN— 'Thi*  ^Vater  WM"  • 

MODERN  AND  BEACON---  Pile  Man  "bo 
Laushs'    (A   sound  pictureK 

LOEWS  STATE— "While  the  Cit.7  Steep?. 
(A  Bounri  ri'-turp, )  J  T,,  -  J  ■• 

KEITH  AI/BEE — "Stocts?  and  Binnnea. 

Girl."     <A.  smitiil  i.\'l\irp.) 

LOEWS-  ORPHEUM— -  The  Cameraman. 

OLYM^'IA  AND  FENWAY— "Winss."  (A' 
sound  picture  !  ,, 

BO.WDOIN  SQUARE— "Four  Walls.  „ 

LANCASTEU^-'ThP  EnemJ  _,apfl,.,  }.'■, 
first  half  -wPek :  "Four  Sons"  and  Kit  (  ar- 
son." bnlance  of  week. 

EXETER — "The  Cov'  and 
die  Wonipn."  fn-^1  half  week - 
and    --The    =:.'A.lii:-t  r.nadisr 
week. 

^  /  /~_/j>_  (  ^  2 

A  good  many  years  ago  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, having  had  an  experience  of 
Saxon  military  arrogance  and  insolence 
in  Dresden — so  the  story  goes — wrote  a 
vitriolic  book  about  Saxon  manners  and 
i, customs;  a  bitter  view  of  the -people. 
I  After  the  publication  of  this  admir«,ble 
1  study,  he  wrote  many  novels.    If  we 
■  were   to  keep   any  of   his   books  for 
pleasurable    reading,    they    would  be 
"Saxon  Studies"  and  "Shapes  that  Pass: 
Memories  of  Old  Days. "  which  was  pub- 
lished last  month  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


THE  OLD  HOWARD— "Speed  Girls" 
is  the  apt  title  of  this  week's  show, 
with  Fred  (Falls)  Binder  in  the  leading 
comedy  role.  For  feminine  pulchritude 
there  is  Nellie  Nice,  and  for  sinuous 
dancing,  Tondyloa.  Continuous  features 

Include  Arthur  Petley  and  company  in  j  (Tourse  loves  him,  concocts  a  scheme 
a  casting  act:  Reed  and  Lucey,  pianists;  on  his  financial  feet  and 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Stocks  and  Blondes" 

A  screen  larce-comed.v  -written  and  directed 
bv  Dudle.v  Murphy  and  presented  by  FBO. 
with  the  foUo-wing  cast; 

Goldie    Gertrude  Astor 

Pats.T  >   .Tacqueline  Loeani 

Tom"  Greene  B.chard  "Skeets  '  Gallagher 

Powers  Albert  Conti 

Gold-diggers,  men  of  Wall  street 
caught  in  recreational  hours,  not  at 
home  but  at  night  clubs,  and  ticker 
watchers  In  a  stockbrokerd's  offices  are 
the  personages  of  "Stocks  and  Blondes," 
Goldie  and  Patsy  are  typical  of  the  gold- 
digger  colony,  Mr.  Conti  and  various 
unnamed  actors  represent  Wall  street, 
and  Mr.  Gallagher,  as  blond  as  any 
of  them,  stands  by  himself  as  the  most 
conceited  youngster  who  ever  was  fired 
out  of  his  job  as  brokerage  office  boy. 
It  is  when  he  is  thus  ejected  summarily 
from  Mr.  Powers 's  office  after  being 
caught  apeing  the  boss  that  Patsy,  who 


Hawthorne  went  as  a  boy  with  his 
fnther  to  Liverpool,  when  Nathaniel  was 
consul  there.  "I  came  ashore  at  Liver- 
pool 74  years  ago,  and  lived  in  England 
(with  some  considerable'  .ntervals)  till 
1882.  I  hope  t«  return  there  -some  day. 
v.hence  my  forefathers  emigrated  three 
centuries  ago."  Mr.  TTawthorne  says  he 
has  no  intention  of  writing  an  auto- 
biography: "reminiscences  are  another 
matter,  for  they  are  a  man's  experi- 
ences, not  himself.  And  they  are  a  good 
tonic  for  health  and  spirits.  Looking 
back  on  life,  we  naturally  pick  out  the 
agreeable  persons  and  events,  and  so 
increase  sunshine.  Memory,  which  for- 
gets as  well  as  remembers,  is  the 
greatest  of  artists.  In  youth  we  draw 
plausible  but  fallacious  blue-prints  of 
the  universe:  in  ags  we  begin  to  under- 
stand something,  and  tear  up  the 
sophomorical  diagrams.  .  ,  .  The  pro- 
cession files  on.  .  .  .  Everything  is 
really  quite  all  right:  true  the  costumes 
o.f  some  of  the  marchers  may  seem  a 
bit  old-fashioned,  but  the  wearers  arc 
not  strange.  You  may  call  it  a  mas- 
ouerade.  but  acquaintances  formed  un- 
der masks  sometimes  become  'agreeable 
intimacies:  white  shoulders  peep  out.  an 
arched  instep,  a  soft  little  hand  in 
ycurs;  you  are  aware  of  an  apple- 
blossom  breath.  Grandfathers  and 
great  grandfathers  under  their  dominoes, 
are  less  odd  than  you  expected.  And  if 
the  whole  assemblage  vanishes  at  cock- 
crow, you  will  still  find  your  goloshes 
in  the  cloak-room  and  your  limousine 
at  the  door,  and  tomorrow  no  headache. 
I  hope." 


and  Chester  and  DeVere,  dancers. 


ra.vster.v 
mystery 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFERINGS 

COLONIAL— "Americana."  .1.  P.  McEvoy;.s 
revue.    2d   edition;    first   periormance  this 

^TopLeIT— "The   Bellamy  Trial."  murder 
myiiiery  drama.  ,, 
HOLLIS     STREET— "Draciila. 

"'majestic— "The  Silent  House." 

"'pLYMOITTH — "Paris  Bound."  Philip  Bar- 

"sHI^BERT— "The  Queen's  Taste."  comedy 
romance,   with  mns'c.  ,  ., 

REPERTORY—  The  Beaux'  Stratagem, 
old  Enirlish  comedy.  . 

WILBUR — -Take  the  Air. 

*'^ST.  JAMES—  The  Barker.'  comedy- 
drama. 


No  autobiography,  yet  from  these 
pages  one  becomes  well  acquainted  -with 
(the  writer:  with  his  outlook  on  life,  his 
'opinions  expressed  with  refreshing 
j  frankness  and  force,  or  all  the  more 
{striking  through  subtle  suggestion  and 
in  Miss  Logan's  case  far2  !  indirection.     He  can  sketch  vividly  a 


musical  com- 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
"While  the  City  Sleeps" 

•  A  screen  melodrama  written  by  A.  Pi 
roiinger.  direited  by  Jack  Conway  and  pre- 
sented by  Metro-Goldwyn-Ma.ver  with  sound 
effects  and  the  tollowing  cast:  . 

Dan  Coghlan  Lon  Chaney 

Myrtle  Sullivan  Anita  Page 

M,irty  Carroll  Nye 

Skceter...  Wheeler  Oakman 

Bessie    .-  iU|.«ll«~  •  Mae  Busch 

Mrs,  -Malo-if   ^\|tJ™     Pol'-'-'  Moran 


incidentally  to  win  a  home  for  both  of 
Uhem.  Patsy 

from  being  blond,  hobnobs  -with  PowerA 
:  and  his  market-riggers  at<  the  Kit  Kail 
I  Club,  where  they  serve  champagne  and\ 
■  other  historic  drinks.  When  the  men 
j  talk  of  ups  and  downs  In  prospect  on 
!  the  market  Patsy  jots  down  the  tips, 
!  then  wires  Tom,  anonymously.  Tom. 
I  egotistic  ass.  piles  up  quite  a  sum,  and 

calls;  himself  a  wise  boy. 
I    Meantime  Po-wers  falls  In  love  -with 
I  Goldie,  a  real  blonde,  that  is,  on  the 
1  screen.   Goldie  Is  the  slangy  one  of  the 
two  girls,  getf  all  the  conTic  captions,  in 
fact.     Powers  enters  Patsy's  dressing 
room  at  the  night  club  where  she  Is  a 
hostess,  tells  of  his  love  for  Goldie,  and 
asks  Patsy  to  go  with  him  to  select  an 
engagement  ring.    Tom,  toting  a  huge 
box  of  flowers,  breaks  in.  thinks  he  has 
caught  Patsy  In  duplicity,  strikes  her. 


man's  or  woman's  character  in  a  few 
lines.  He  can  portray  those  whom  he 
met  with  Flemish  care  of  detail.  He 
might  say  with  Byron,  "Description  is 
my  forte,"  whether  the  subject  is  a  man 
or  a  landscape,  a  scene  in  a  drawing 
room,  the  village  of  Kinsale.  Swinburne 
reciting,  or  a  sojourn  at  Etretat.  His 
memory  may  occasionally  be  at  fault 
as  when  he  says  that  Robert  Buchanan 
"was  credited  with  founding  the  Fleshly 
school"  of  poetry.  On  the  contrary  it 
was  Buchanan  who  wrote  a  brutally 
abusive  magazine  article  against  Ros- 
setti  and  Swinburne  and  entitled  it 
"The  Fleshly  School"  for  which  he  was 
in  turn  savagely  and  grossly  attacked. 
Mabel  Cook  was  'the  daughter  of  Morti- 
mer Collins,  a  novelist  of  sorts."  This 
hardly  does  justice  to  Collins,  whos 


■London  dinners  in  the  1810s  -if  one 
ob.<;cived  rea.sonablc  precautions  In  the 
selection  of  ho.^ts  or  host.e8gcs— were 
one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  civili- 
zation "   There  is  n  lonk  li«t  of  famous  , 
men  and  women  met  by  Hawthorne  at 
dinner.s.  in  studios  and  drawing  rooms. 
There  are  pages  about  Coventry  Pat-  ^ 
more.     Alma-Tadema.     Sir  Ficderlck 
Leighton — Hawthorne  rails  him  "Fred"  | 
—Herbert  Sijcncer.  V/histler.  Browning 
—a  glance  at  the  Index  shows  how  wide  ^ 
was  Hawthorne's  field  for  exploration. 
If  there  is  a  loving  .sketch  of  Fanny ' 
Wriglcy,    who    came    to    Hawthorne's  I 
house  as  nurse  but  remained  as  "every-  | 
Ing  and  nothing";  Fanny  who  took  the  ^ 
English  world  for  granted:  "Things  as, 
they  were — English  things — were  right,  j 
and   all  other   things   were   probably  | 
wrong,  but  certainly  unimportant;"  there 
i.s  also   the  sensuous  portrait  of  the 
woman  named  as  "Eustacia."  who  drew  | 
him  to  an  inner  boudoir:  "Now  let  the  i 
handrums  and  the  pipes  play,  and  the  ' 
nautch  girls  revolve  solemnly  in  their  : 
long  robes,  on  their  bare  brown  feet  ! 
.    .    .    a  subtle  woman,  who  should  j 
have  been  a  ranee  in  the  Punjaub.  or  | 
an  empress  of  ancient  Rome.    If  only 
.'--•e  were  a  thought  less   mature,  and 
those  pink  gums  and  strong  white  teeth  I 
less  apparent!"   On  one  occasion  "Eus- 
]  tacia"  was  dressed  in  dark  blue  silk. 
!  "open  in  front,  but  caught  together  at 
'.  the  throat  by  an  insolent  diamond;  one 
3  thought.  Were  that  clasp  to  come  un- 
done, what  an  expan.se  of  white  loveli- 
ne.ss  would  be  revealed!  but  it  held." 
Her  husband  was  prone  to  use  "w" 
for  "r"  but  not  nearly  .so  insignificant 
or  asinine  as  one  might  think  at  first 
glance. 

Henry  James,  talking,  would  turn  his 
face  upward  as  if  watching  his  ideas 
develop  on  the  ceiling.  "His  thoughts 
apparently  out-pacing  hLs  words,  as  a 
child's  hoop  bowls  away  from  him  be- 
fore the  wind,  the  child  .sometimes  quite 
losing  sight  of  it.  ...  He  had  the  air 
of  a  gentle  hermit,  planning  to  get 
back  to  his  cell  presently.  ...  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  as  one  contem- 
plating the  show  from  a  stage  box,  af- 
fable but  detached." 

When  Leighton  was  mentioned  as 
being  an  orator,  linguist,  architect, 
handicraftsman,  traveller,  .sculptor. 
Whistler  remarked:  "Yes,  and  he  paints, 
too!" 

Smalley.  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  looking  like  "a 
retired  gentleman  brui.ser  with  a  record." 

Ellen  Terry:  "Sweeet,  fierce,  adorable 
and  unaccountable.  Or  just  stage  man- 
ners, was  it?" 

Browning  of  the  later  years:  "His  silk 
hat  and  all  below  it  were  of  Piccadilly 
and  Pall  Mall:  he  was  staid,  grave 
urbane,  polished;  he  was  a  rich  banker, 
he  was  a  perfected  butler,  no  one  would 
have  suspected  him  of  poetry.  I  oncf 
asked  him,  in  the  sihtplicity  of  my 
youth,  why  he  made  his  poetry  so  ob- 
scure. 'I  don't'  was  his  reply:  'I  try 
to  make  it  easy;  but  it  comes  that  way.'  " 
As  for  the  Browning  .societies:  "They 
remind  me. "  says  Hawthorne,  "of 
chimeras  ruminating  in  vacuo,  dis- 
seminating second  Intentions." 

Ruskin  was  fitted  to  instil  the  ethics 
of  the  dust  and  the  political  economy  of 
the  skies  into  young  women:  but  after 
they  had  become  wives  and  mothers 
they  forsook  him  for  the  cook-book.  His 
, prize  achievement  was  "Burne-Jones." 
I  Mrs.  Ruskin  married  M.Uals.  "Mrs. 
Grundy  held  her  breath  for  a  moment: 
iMillais  was  carnal,  perhaps;  but  Rus- 
I  kin's  spirituality  seemed  indecent.  It 
would  be  an  indelicacy  for  two  men  to 
I  stay  friendly  over  one  woman.  •  •  • 
Ruskin  wanted  to  'paw'  persons  he  took 
la  fancy  to — an  unwholesome  trick." 

I   

(    There  are  amusing  stories  about  the 
insufferable    Hepworth    Dixon;  about 
iJoquin  Miller  in  London,  who  sported 
la  sombrero,  red  shirt  open  at  the  neck, 
jflowing  scarf  and  sash,  trousers  tucked 
into  spurred  boots,  long  hair  down  over 
the  shoulders,  and  a  great  blonde  beard. 
"It  helps  sell  the  poems,  boys,  and  it 
tickles  the  duchess."  he  said  to  the  men 
jat  the  Savage  Club  to  whom  he  would 
itell  tales  of  buffalo  running  wild  down 
Beacon  street,  Boston.    Not  the  least 
noteworthy 'pages  in   this  fascinating 
book  are  tljose  in  which  Hawthorne 
■  sums  up  his  life  and  impressions,  when 
j  there  w^as  no  foreboding  of  the  years  of 
I  iron  and  blood.   "The  face  of  the  earth 
is  changed,  and  the  scars  seem  ineflace- 
'able.- 
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and"  proceeds  to  become  tipsy,  tossing  |  novels  are  delightfully  whimsical; 
money  to  his  table  companions,  and  ;  whose  verses,  essays  and  contributions  to 
repulsing  Patsy  when  she  tries  to  get  Punch  showed  him  a  man  of  wide  read- 
hlm  away.  So  Patsy  tells  Powers  what  j  ing,  a  lover  of  all  that  is  excellent  in 
has  been  going  on,  and  the  two  plan  j|  the  literature  of  the  centuries. 


<)ihy  .lohnson. 
ihc  Batchelor  Odette. 

anrt   '•«:   Rl"""'  "'"J"' 
reeled  by  Don  ^  oorhecs. 

Mr  McEvoy.  harboring  a  fancy  that 
a  nationally  known  producer  speciahztn; 
in  the  glorification  of  American  gii!- 
had  mutilated.  maltrcat.ed  and  o  he- 
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w  ise  desecrated  one  of  his  recent  oram 
children,  decided  that  he  would  put  on 
his  own  show,  in  his  own  way.  So. 
when  he  was  not  turning  out  "Show 
Girl,"  of  picking  up  odd  pennies  on  one 
and  a  hundred  other  humorous  bits, 
written  in  inimitable  McEvo^an  style, 
he  stored  up  thoughU  and  skits  and  this 
and  that,  to  be  assembled  in  due  course 
of  time  in  a  second  edition  of  "Amer- 
icana." Last  evening  he  raised  a  bizarre 
natain  on  the  jazziest,  craziest,  fre- 
quently most  puzzling  revue  ever  con- 
r  pived  or  presented  on  any  stage  in  this 
lazz-stricken  land.  It  proved  to  be  a 
loosely  bundled  collection  of  satiric 
-kits,  dances  by  black  and  white  dancers 
nnd  more  skits.  It  disclosed  no  ma?, - 
iificent  stage  spectacle,  no  opulence  cf 
ttings  or  costumes.  It  was  rather  an 
iiffair  of  wires  and  mechanical  devices, 
with  dummies  placed  in  a  stage  box, 
and  given  voice  by  canned  sound;  and 
with  the  clavilux,  a  light  or  color  organ 
invented  bv  Thomas  Wilfred,  and  plavfd 
last  evening  by  Rose  Bogdanoff.  Of 
.stage  pictorial  appeal  there  was  nono. 

Several  of  the  skits  were  amusing  in 
\aried  degree,  as  the  .satire  on  "Amaz- 
Interlude,"  in  which  the  principals 
kated  about  the  stage,  while  a  back 
drop  turned  book-like  leaves  to  indicate 
iifferent  scene  settings;   that  of  the 
male  passenger  in  an  upper  Pulhnan 
'KMth,  dressing  under  difficulties;  that 
.11  the  subway  train,  an  old  idea  with 
now  treatment;   that  pf  the  Chicago 
school,  with  gunmen  invading  the  room 
■  ■>  dispatch  the  last  policeman  extant;  | 
riiat  of  the  moving  picture  scene,  with  , 
rending  sound  effects;  that  of  the  two 
prize  fighting  periods,  1900  and  1928;  [ 
that  of  the  lantern  slide  lecture  on  "The 
Black  Bottle,"  with  Miss  Stauber,  prim  ij 
in  a  high  bodiced  black  gown,  as  lec-  j 
turer.  In  none  of  these  was  it  possible  j 
to  discern  much  of  the  keen  wit  which 
has  made  Mr.  McEvoy's  name  a  house- 
hold word  with  those  who  relish  harm-  ] 
less  .satire.   These   sketches  were   too  |, 
heavy-handed,  they  lacked  for  the  most  , 
part  a  genuine  punch. 

For  the  rest,  the  dancing  was  mon- 
tooously  routine.    In  that  small  army 
of  helpers  as  listed  by  the  program  Mr. 
McEvoy  apparently  lacked  an  inspired  i 
dance  director.   Several  of  the  numbers  ; 
seemed  to  afford    a    certain  derisive  ; 
amusement  to  the  audience.   Mr.  Dona-  ji 
hue,  brother  ofr  Boston's  own  'Jack.'  I 
alone  gave  token  of  individuality.    He  j 
.stepped,  loose  jointed    and    deboniar,  |  i 

while  others  sweat  and  pounded  to  little  ! 
avail.    Miss  McClure's  manacle  danc^ 
was  interesting  as  .'something  odd  m 
contortion.    The  vocal  gem  was  given  : 
by  the  octette  of  Negro  singers,  trained 
by  Ro.samond  Johnson,    In  prison  camp^ 
garb  they  sang  "Water  Boy"  and  other 
plaintive  melodies  on  a  darkened  stage 
against  a  pale  blue  back  drop, 

Mr,  Voorhees  directed  an  orchestra 
'  of  excellent  musicians  doing  full  justice 
to  Mr.  Kahan's    richly     jazzed  but 
scantily    melodic    score.     kvery  one 
j  worked  hard,  even  h.ysterically,  to  give 
I  the  performance  life  and  reason  for 
being.    There  seems  much  to  be  done, 
liowever,  to  make  "Americana''  accep- 
table to  the  New  York  audiences  for 
which  it  undoubtedly  was  planned.  In 
its  present  form  it  is  doubltful  if  Mr. 
McEvoy's  brother  producers    v.'ill  be 
compelled  to  retire  ingloriously  from  the 
field  which  he  has  so  rashly  entered. 

W.  E,  G. 


Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  brin^  out  two 
unfamiliar  compositions  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  of  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  evening:  "ApoUon  Musagete," 
by  Stravinsky,  and  a  suite  from- the 
comic  opera,  "Hary  Janos,"  by  Zoltan 
Kodaly.  The  remaining  number  is 
Schumann's  Symphony  No.  1,  B  flat 
major. 

"Apollo  Leader  of  the  Muses"  is  a 
ballet.  It  was  composed  for  Mrs. 
Coolidge's  chamber  music  festival  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  performed  there  in  April  of 
this  year,  with  Adolf  Bolm  miming 
Apollo.  The  Ballet  Rvisse  brought  out 
the  ballet  at  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  The- 
atre, Paris,  in  June,  and  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  In  the  same  month. 
M.  Lifar  mimed  Apollo  in  the  perform- 
ances by  the  Ballet  Russe. 

The 'ballet  has  no  story.  There  Is  a 
series  of  divertissements  representing 
■the  birth  of  the  god  and  his  inspira- 
tion of  the  Muses."  Dancing  is  the 
thing,  not  action,  and  there  is  no  sym- 
hnlic  significance — which  may  disap- 
point those  who  are  fond  of  extracting 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  It  was  said 
in  Paris  that  the  choregraphy  is  based 
on  steps  and  movements  of  the  classic 
school  with  an  avoidance  of  the  queer 
attitudes  which  have  been  in  fashion 


for  some  years.  "M.  Lifar  Is  the  Etrus- 
can Apollo  of  Veil  come  to  life.  From 
the  moment  when  he  emerges  from  the 
rock  upon  which  his  mother  Leto  is 
sitting  imtil  the  chariot  descends  from 
the  sky  to  carry  him  and  the  Muses  to 
their  new  home  upon  Parnassus,  he 
maintains  the  lines  and  gestures  of 
archaic  sculpture.  Compared  with  the 
god,  the  Muses  Terpsichore,  Calliope 
and  Polymnia  .seem  strangely  19th  cen- 
tury in  their  formal  ballet  skirts  and 
tight  mauve  bodices,  but  the  contrast  is 
not  unpleasant." 

The  critic  of  the  London  Times  was 
amused.  "A  young  woman  srts  astride 
an  archway  from  which  hangs  a  muslin 
curtain;  a  young  man  swathed  in  silk 
hops  behind  the  muslin.  He  is  Apollo. 
Two  young  women  remove  the  swath- 
ings;  he  now  has  very  little  on  and 
hops  more  freely;  the  Ughts  go  out; 
when  they  go  up  again  he  has  put  on  a 
red  garment.  He  goes  through  the  mo- 
tions of  playing  on  a  strangely  shaped 
instrument.  Three  Muses,  all  in  con- 
ventional ballet  dresses,  visit  him.  He 
goes  through  further  elaborate  move- 
ments with  them  and  gives  them  ap- 
propriate symbols  for  their  arts— a  writ- 
ing tablet,  a  mask,  and  a  lyre.  They 
put  them  down,  and  all  shuffle  round  on 
their  heels,  holding  each  other's  heads. 
That  must  be  difficult,  and  there  are 
other  difficult  things,  especially  tlie 
movements  done  in  the  time  of  a  slow 
motion  picture.  At  last  the  four  horses 
and  a  chariot  of  Apollo  appear  on  the 
back  cloth;  Apollo  stands  on  a  rock  and 
points  at  them.  The  three  Muses  and 
the  young  women  who  had  unwound 
him  in  the  first  scene  assist  in  a  tab- 
leau. Every  one  seemed  very  much 
impressed  because  it  all  means  so  much; 
the  only  question  is  'What'?" 

The  music  is  for  strings  only.  Some 
think  that  Stravinsky  sought  to  write 
in  the  spirit  of  Lulll's  ballet  music. 

"Musagetes."  This  characterization  of 
Apollo  appears  in  a  Pindaric  ode — also 
in  the  Mystical  Hymn  of  Orpheus  "To 
Apollo." 

"Titanic,  Grunian,  Smynthlan,  thee  I 
sing. 

Python -destroying,    hallow'd  Delphian 
King: 

Rural,  light-bearer,  and    the  Muses 
head, 

Noble  and  lovely,  arm'd  with  arrows 
dread." 

We  quote  from  the  prosaic  translation 
by  Thomas  Taylor.  It  is  far  from  Mat- 
thew Arnold's 

"  'Tis  Apollo  comes  leading  j 
His  choir,  the  Nine. 
— The  leader  is  fairest. 
But  all  are  divine." 
The   epithet   "Musagetes"  was  also 
joined  by  the  Greeks  to  the  name  of 
Hercules. 

The  suite  from  Kodaly 's  opera  was 
played  for  the  first  time  anywhere  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Mengelberg  conductor,  on  Dec.  15, 
1927,  The  opera  was  produced  at  Buda- 
pest in  the  year  before. 

Hary  Janes  is  a  famous  person  In 
i  Hungarian  folk  lore.  The  libretto  is  based 
I  on  an  epic  poem  written  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  by  Janos  Garay. 
I  Some  say  Hary  really  existed.  He  was  a 
peasant,  who,  having  served  in  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  went  back  to  his  village; 
and  told    incredible,  Munchausen-likei 
tales  of    his  heroic  deeds.  Repeating 
them  often,  he  finally  believed  In  them.; 
The  opera  deals  with  five  of  his  adven-i 
tures.  There  is  a  prologue  at  the  village 
inn.  The  .scheme  of  the  opera  is  similar 
to  that  of  "Contes  d'Hoffmann." 

A  sneeze  in  Hungary  is  believed  to  at- 
test the  truth  of  any  statement  that  has 
been  made;  so,  when  Hary  tells  an  amaz- 
ing yarn,  an  accidental  sneeze  from  one 
of  the  listeners  stamps  the  yarn  as  true. 

The  suite  begins  with  a  prodigious  or-  \ 
chestral  sneeze.  „  1 

Hary  tells  of  the  musical  clock  he  saw  | 
in  the  palace  at  Vienna,  a  clock  fur- 
nished with  puppets.  He  and  his  sweet- 
heart with  him  long  for  their  father- 
land; there  is  a  love  song,  a  Hungarian 
melodv.  He  overcomes  Napoleon  in  bat- 
tle, and  takes  him  prisoner  in  Milan. 
Napoleon  trembled  and  wept  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Hary.  The  snowbound 
empire  of  the  Tsar  is  divided  by  a  rail 
from  the  Austrian  empire  on  which  a 
spring  sun  is  siiining.  "At  the  end  of 
the  world  the  stars  are  as  big  as  loaves 
of  bread,  and  the  moon's  sickle  touches 
the  earth;"  here  Hary  fights  a  seven- 
headed  dragon  and  rescues  Marie  Louise, 
whom  he  carries  back  to  her  father,  the 
Emperor  In  Vienna.  The  suite  ends  with 
a  march  for  the  Bmperor  and  his  court 
entering  in  triumph.  There  is  an  Inter- 
mezzo with  only  musical  significance. 

:  Kodaly,  Qomposer,  collector  of  folk 
1  ."longs,  critic,  was  born  in  Hungary  in 
I  1882.  In  1900  he  studied  composition 
'  with  Hans  Koessler  at  the  Hleh  Srbool- 


foi-  MISV  ^-ince| 
1906,  he  1  . '  u^'  ^  1  ' 
has  written  songs,  chamber  music,  and 
■  published  collections  of  folk  songs.  His 
"Psalmus  Hungaricus,"  an  important 
work,  performed  at  Salzburg  for  the 
International  Society  for  Coiitemporary 
Music  In  1923,  was  produced  in  this 
country  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
'  with  the  Pro-Musica  Society  in  New 
1  York  on  Dec.  19,  1927. 

I    The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
i  certs    next    week   comprises  Haydn's  1 
i  Symphony,  "The  Surprise"   (B.  &  H. 
NO    6) ;   Rubin  Goldmark's  "A  Negro  j 
I  Rhapsody,"  and  Cesar  Franck's  Sym-  | 
j  phony.   

'  Fritz  Krelsler  will  play  in  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30 
o'clock.  On  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour  Abble  Mitchell  will  sing  in 
Jordan  hall  songs  by  Brahms,  Franz. 
Schubert,  Duparc,  Chausson,  Altano, 
Rachmaninoff,  Gretchaninov.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Will  Marion  Cook,  Hall  John- 
son and  H.  T.  Burleigh.  The  Polish 
Chorus  Lira  wiU  sing  at  the  Boston 
Public  Ubrtry  at  8  P.  M. 


THE 

THEATRE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr,  Jack  Dempsey  will  appear  as  the 
hero  In  "The  Big  Fight"  next  Monday 
night  at  t'.-ie  Boston  Opera  House;  Mr, 
Georges  Carpentier  will  take  the  part 
in  the  Parisian  production  of  the  play; 
meanwhile  Mr.  Gene  Tunney  is  culti- 
vating the  Muses  and  preparing  for 
literary  achievements  which  will  out- 
shine his  triumphs  in  the  ring. 

Friends  of  Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  will 
give  him  a  public  testimonial  dinner  in 
New  York  on  the  21st  of  the  month  to 
celebrate  his  50th  year  on  t'.ie  stage. 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  prominent 
men.  The  Lambs  Club  will  attend  ni 
body.  It  would  be  a  gracious  act  to 
invite  Mr.  Hopper's  several  wives  and 
seat  them  according  to  their  precedence, 
in  the  order  of  succession  and  replace- 
ment. 

A  brilliant  critic  in  New  York— alas,) 
he  is  no  longer  living— was  favored; 
with  three  wives.  From  two  of  them 
he  was  amicably  divorced.  It  occurred 
to  him,  for  he  had  a  lively  sense  of 
humor,  to  give  them  a  luncheon.  They 
all  accepted  t'he  invitation.  "After  the 
luncheon,"  he  told  a  friend,  "I  sat  near 
a  window  smoking  a  cigar  and  heard  1 
them  discuss  me."  j 

Mme.  Jerltza  on  her  arrival  in  New ! 
York,  said  of  Richard  Strauss's  new 
opera  "Egyptian  Helen,"  In  which  she 
took  the  leading  role  in  Vienna,  "The 
music  is  nice  and  the  story  amusing." 

This  led  Mr,  William  J,  Henderson 
to  write  in  the  Sun  that  if  she  took  the 
opera  in  that  spirit,  "her  impersonation 
of  the  ship-launching  heroine  would  be 
something  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  a 
sombre  evening.  One  always  learns 
something  from  the  utterances  of 
eminent  sopranos.  When  they  talk  they 
seem  to  have  the  gift  of  penetrating 
right  to  the  soul  of  things  as  they  see 
them,  even  if  they  fail  to  do  it  when 
they  sing." 

There  were  good  Chinamen  on  the 
.stage  long  before  "The  Silent  House" 
was  manufactured  to  chill  and  thrill 
an  audience.  There  are  some  who  un- 
doubtedly remember  Wing  Lee  In  Bart- 
ley  Campbell's  "My  Partner."  The  part 
was  remarkably  well  played  by  Charles 
T.  Parsloe.  Jr.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  he  frequented  Chinese  laundries 
and  restaurants  to  master  the  lingo.  The 
play  was  produced  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1879.  Louis 
Aldrich,  Henry  Crisp,  Frank  Mordaunt, 
Harrv  Edwards,  Maud  Granger  and 
Minnie  Palmer  were  of  the  company. 
Parsloe  had  a  pecuniary  Interest  in  the 

i  play  for  the  first  five  years.  He  died 

j  in  i898.  . 

I  Although  Terence  Molner,  the  Hun- 
garian dramatist,  possesses  about  three 
dozen  gold  and  silver  cigarette  cases, 

!  "gifts  from  friends,  actors,  managers 

i  and  editors,"  he  sports  and  has  sported 

'  for' 18  years  a  tin  case. 

"Editors"  seldom  give  gifts  to  drama-  ^ 
tists  or  actors.  In  European  cities  the  , 
great  majority  expect  to  receive  them,  j 

There  are  extraordinary  street  and 
lobby  advertisements  for  the  play, 
"Gang  War,"  in  New  York 

"A  large  wooden  box   labeled  trie 
Gallery  of  Horrors  contains  a  peep-hole 
with  the  warning  that  any  one  w'ho 
looks  inside  does  so  at  liis  own  risk. 
Inside  is  a  wax  gunman  dymg  from  a 
slit  throat  to  the  accompaniment  ot 
green  lights.    Why  not  to  the  wailmg  | 
of  violoncellos?  Guns,  blackjacks,  hand-  ] 
cuffs  and  bombs  are  also  shown  to  lure 
•  the  passer-by  .within  the  playhouse.  | 


hnmr,         cannot,  unloii.uualclj,  )■'■''" 
Ml'iS  Hess  to  play  to  us  in  our  homes, 
so  we  needs  must  go  to  a  concert  hall,  [ 
The  piano  then  puts  on  its  outdoor : 
manners  and  becomes  strident, " 

But  suppose  one  of  the  formidable 
pianists  plays  in  the  music  room  of  a 
private  house?  The  Walls  shake;  the 
wonder  is  that  the  ceiling  does  not  fall. 

The  Musical  Digest  recently  asserted 
that  American  orchestras,  American 
programs,  and  American  artists  are  sec- 
ond to  none  In  the  world.  Le  Menestrel 
(Paris)  asks  if  its  confrere  will  be  good 
enough  to  state  the  nationality  of  the 
composers  honored  by  American  orches- 
tras, the  virtuosos  who  have  played  their 
works,  the  conductors  who  have  directed 
them,  and— here's  the  French  touch— 
the  women  who  have  inspired  them. 
Surely  this  does  not  refer  to  women  s 
Influence  over  conductors. 

Cyril  Maude  speaks  of  actors  who  are 
so  timid  about  their  first  entrance  tha' 
they  mutter  little  prayers  or  cross  them- 
selves before  going  on. 

William  Ludvlg,  the  baritone,  when  he 
sang  here  In  oratorio,  read  his  prayei 
book  before  bursting  into  recitative  or 
aria,  but  this  did  not  Improve  the 
quality  of  his  voice  or  insure  pure  in- 
tonation. When  Natalie  Janotha,  thr 
pianist,  played  in  Boston— ^he  rushen 
on  the  platform  as  If  she  were  chased 
by  the  Furies— she  put  a  prayer  booli, 
instead  of  the  traditional  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, on  the  piano;  yet  her  interpre- 
tation of  pieces  left  much  to  be  desired. 


RED  RIDING-HOOD  AVENGED 

(An  Aesopic  anecdote  In  William 
Wordsworth's  worst  manner  for  As  the 
World  Wags.) 

After    Red    Rldlng-hood    had  been 
digested 

Her  savage  murderer  should  have  di- 
vested 

Himself   of   Grandma's  dressing-gown 

and  night-cap 
For  in  this  waggish  world  none  know."; 

what  might  hap, 
But  the  rash  beast  lay  stupidly  abed 
With  dreams  of  further  dinners  in  his 

head 

Until    a   colored   hunter   passed  the 
cottage 

In  quest  of  'possum  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. 

And  on  this  hunt  his  little  son  and 
daughter 

Came  with  their  father  to  enjoy  the 
slaughter. 

Seeing  the  bloody'  culprit  as  he  snored 
The  darky  .shot  him  dead  and  loudly 
roared: 

"Look  fru  dis  wlndah,  Cleopatra,  honey' 
Look  yeah,  MARK  ANTONY,  DE  WOLF 
HOW  funny!"  E.  G, 

Contributors  to  London  journals  have 
been  amusing  themselves  by  making 
lists  of  persons  whose  name  begins  with 
"Z,"  known  to  Americans  as  "Zee,"  but 
to  the  English  as  Zed,  or  the  varianU 
Izzard,  Ezod,  Uzzard, 

Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman  called  atten- 
tion to  a  little  book, by  Sophy  Moody 
"■What  Is  Your  Name?"  published  in 
London  65  years  ago.  "The  alphabetical 
list  of  names  included  in  this  book  con- 
tains almost  30  with  the  Initial  Z."  Mr, 
Hyman  quotes  this  passage  from  Sophy's 
book: 

"At  one  time  a  novel  Idea  seized 
French  romance  and  play-writers.  The 
last  letter  of  the  alphabet,  after  a  long 
life  of  comparative  obscurity,  wa.s 
suddenly  raised  to  pre-eminence.  Every 
heroine  was  provided  with  a  name 
beginning  with  a  Z.  It  became,  par 
excellence,  the  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
...  A  writer  of  the  day  ridiculed  the 
fashion  by  announcing  the  forthcoming 
History  of  Prince  Zzzzzz!  (Noel's  Die- 
tibnnaire  Historique)." 

Mr  B  D.  Sanders  mentions  three 
King.s  of  Poland:  Ziemontslas,  Zyginuiu 
I  and  Zygmunt  II.  ,  , 

Have  these  contributors  referred  to 
the  sonorous  lines  In  Marlowe's  "Tam- 
burlaine  the  Great"? 
"Zenocrate,  lovelier  than  the  love  of 

Jove, 

Brighter  than  Is  the  silver  Rhodope^ 
Fairer  than  whitest  snow  on  Scythian 
hills— 

Thy  person  is  more  worth  to  Tambur- 
lalne  ,      .„  ■ 

Than  the  possession  of  the  Persian 
crown 

Which  gracious  stars  have  promised  at 
my  birth." 

And  Marlowe's  magnificent  use  of  he. 
name  in  Tamburlalne's  lament  as  she  is 
dying  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed. 

BEARDED  LIKE  A  PARTNER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

WHISKERS  are  coming  back.  Ycssi; , 
they  are.  The  gals  with  their  bobs,  sun- 
burn make-ups,  sport  clothes,  anri 
swaggering  walk  are  compelling  the 
male  biped  to  fall  back  on  his  last  Im. 


,f  d- l.  nce  -v.  lii.skt'is.    We  will  w 
he  1.1  urn  of  whiskers.    The  only  gals 
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\or  had  Vm  were  the  Bearded 
m  the  circus.  We  met  u  Bearded 
ince  She  traveled  with  Biunums 
siie   was    the   Bearded  Lady 
I  lie  side  show  was  eoing  on.  but 
she  was  off  duly  she  chewed  to- 
.smoked  a  pipe,  and  wore  mens 
s     Also  her  name  was  Jimmy 
le  was  the  husband  of  the  Pat 
n     Nope!     When  H  comes  to 
rs—well,  it  takes  a  man  to  raise 
R.  H.  L. 


JUST  GIVE  VS  A  CHANCE 

V^ZfttTZ^  V:.  Wh.e  .n^The 
Pjose  Dawn"  gives  an  excellent  test  oi 
Sm's  sobriety.  If  after  dvlnklnK  sev- 
eral cocktails  you  can  say  rapid  y  and 
correct.lv  the  phra.<;e,  "Uncle  Sams  twin 
screw  steel  cruisers,"  you  are  not  stewed, 
•fry  it.  °-  ^' 

"VICE  VERSA"  WRITES  TO  US 

I  wish  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  mentioned— no, 
never  even .  whispered  of  any  one  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Remarking  the  irritating  frequency  °f 
cigar  stores  in  this  melropolLs,  the  aige 
number  of  women  whose  hps  taste  of 
rZcco,  and  the  claim  of  the  world  s 
chamnion  who  boasts  250  cigars  m  24 
hom-s'^i  can  sympathise  from  the  depths 
ol  my  nicotine  stained  lungs  with  them 
?haT  would  try  to  make  Boston  a  smoke- 

'^Hair'to  the  unsung  heroes  of  this 

nation!    Hail  to  them  that  can  wall. 
Itato  south  station  at  =:15  oi  there 
ilihnnt    newsbovs  to  the  left  of  them, 
C  bois To  the  right  of  them,  newsboys 
Pront  of  them,  "7-^*'°^^^°^  *  ^ugh 

ten^^el^^ 

te/sYan^irVirT-^y^^a^l  t 

'""l?  if  ceXnly  a  wonderful  thing  that 
,ere  is  a  way  o£  controlling  somethmg 
a^  hL  always  seemed  of  no  use  and 
'lot  of  bXr.  like  radio  staUc.  There 
rilenlv  of  raw  material  for  Mi.  Theie 
Is  plenty  01  I  invention  right 

lEf«ir^r^ai°^^^S 

IrSnetS  lUr-'T^aTs^Si^^^^ 
«Psf  NOW  "  I  would  be  glad  to  mention 
tm  in  my  will,  which  I_drew  up  during 
the  siege  of  "Ramona. 


7  ^ 


WISDOM 

I  tasted  love  and  found  it 

A  very  yeasty  bread, 
Small  comfort  for  the  stomach, 
Much  fever  for  the  head. 

I  gathered  wealth  and  thought  it 

A  harvest  full  of  grief. 
I  moldered  in  the  winrows 
And  shriveled  in  the  sheaf. 

I  nibbled  fame  and  called  it 

A  far  too  bitter  plum. 
So  now  I  sit  in  corners 

Contented  with  my  thumb. 

—JESSICA  NELSON  NORTH. 

AT  LAST 

We  have  now  seen  a  Barlow  knife; 
what  is  more  we  have  one  in  our  pocket. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  joy  to  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Burbank  of  Rutland,  Vt.  This 

'letter  accompanied  the  package:  . 
■  This  is  a  Russell  Barlow  and  it  is 
the  same  as  all  Barlows  except  that  it 
:has  the  letter  R  on  the  bolster  instead  1 
■of  the  letter  B.   Your  correspondent  m 
Thomaston  Centre  has  told  the  whole  | 
story  of  the  Barlow.    I  wish  that  he 
,would  tell  of  the  decline  in  the  manu- 
'facture  of  hand-made  cutlery  in  his 
home  town.   It  is  rather  a  tragedy  and 

■  records  the  beginning  of  the  machine 
iage  in  the  making  of  fine  pocket  cutlery. 
iYou  can  give  the  Barlow  to  a  boy  or 
ikeep  it  on  your  desk  to  show  to  some  01 
your  older  friends.  I  think  it  will  bnns 
'a  smile  of  remembrance  to  their  faces. 

■As  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson  on  the  method  of  solving 
this  problem:  Given  one-tenth  of  an 
jounce  a  day  to  drink,  how  can  79  men 
"    consume  2000  gallons  in  two  years?  Is 
'the  solution  reached  by  fourth  dimen- 
sion, relativity  or  trickonometry? 

I.  B.  THURSTIN. 


ENTER  DR.  SCHIVIETTERLING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  art  of  lecturing,  which  produced 
such  works  as  "Heroes  and  Hero  Wor- 
ship," is  not  dead,  as  some  intellectual 
pessimists  declaim.  Any  night,  in  any 
large  city,  you  can  hear  public  street- 
:  lectures  on  how  to  preserve  falling  hair, 
I  how  to  save  your  soul,  how  to  vote  for  j 
!  the  best  interests  of  this  great  democ- 
iracy.  and  how  to  keep  your  trousers 
neatly  pressed,  or  your  neckties  in  gooa 
condition.    (The  last  are  the  only  ones 


(or  which  charge  is  made  1  in  aacu- 
tion.  If  you  venture  Indoors  you  can  hear 
talks  on  spiritualism,  personal  mag- 
netism, concentration,  personal  hygiene, 
the  Ford  automobile  and  foreign  war  ex- 
ploits. I  leave  out  the  lectures  of  traf- 
fic policemen.  ,  ,  I 
As  head  of  the  Society  for  Helping 
Unemployed  Foreigners,  I  am  glad  to 
announce  that  a  new  authority  will  add 
himself  to  the  above  list.  He  is  Dr. 
Sigmund  Schmetterllng,  psychiatrist  c::- 
traordlnary  to  the  crowned  neurotics  of 
Europe,  president  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Psychical  Clrugeons,  and  the 
author  of  a  monumental  work  on 
psycho-paralysis  (now  unfortunately  out 
of  print).  Dr.  Schmetterllng  has  been 
in  this  country  before,  having  gone 
tl;rough  Harvard  in  1918  (It  was  on  Dec. 
6,  to  be  exact),  recelvuig  the  degree  of 
M.Y.O.B.  from  President  Lowell.  He 
also  is  a  member  of  the  exclusive  Sugary 
Sigma  Sap  and  Hoi  Poloi  fraternities. 

Dr.  Schmetterllng  will  lecture  on  sev- 
eral subjects.  For  the  medical  profes- 
sion exclusively,  he  will  give  a  lantern- 
talk  on  "The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Left  Thumb  Nail,  as  Influenced  by  the 
Oedipus  Complex."  For  the  benefit  of 
the  Charitable  Home  for  Expectant 
Fathers  he  will  tell  some  of  his  experi- 
ences while  curing  Queen  Mabel  of 
Rheumonia  of  her  sad  kleptomania 
Admission  to  this  lecture  will  be  $10. 
Tickets  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Svelte  von 
Dieting.  .,    ,  ,. 

For  the  public-at-large  he  will  deliver 
a  series  of  talks  at  Cacophony  hall  on 
the  subject.  "How  to  be  Healthy, 
Wealthy  and  Wise  without  Getting  Up 
Early."  Admission  will  be  free;  the 
exits,  however,  will  be  guarded.  Other 
subjects  may  be  announced  later. 

Dr.  Schmetterllng  will  tour  the  states 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

PHILOSOPHICUS 

Cambridge. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  riding  south 
from  Paris  on  the  P.  L.  &  M.  In  my 
compartment  was  a  young  Englishman 
who  seemed  to  know  the  continent  with 
the  usual  sang-froid  of  a  Britisher 
which,  as  you  know,  is  so  different  from 
the  blustei-y  omniscience  of  some  other 
European  visitors.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  recommend  the  name  of  a  well 
appointed  but  moderately  expensive 
hotel  at  Nice. 

"The  Oak  and  Oar,"  he  replied. 
"The  what?"  I  asked. 
"The  Oaken  Oar,"  was  his  answer. 
At  least,  that  is  what  it  sounded  like. 

Arriving  at  Nice.  I  directed  the  tajri 
driver  to  take  me  to  the  "Oaken  Oar." 
He  drove  me  across  the  street  to  a  large 
hotel— I  never  knew  whether  it  was 
mid-Victorian  or  early  Gen.  Grant  type 
of  architecture.  Above  the  door  was  a 
big  sign  which  proclaimed  its  name,  not 
"Oaken  Oar,"  not  "Oak  and  Oar,"  but 
"O'Connor."    VILLERS  ST.  BENOIT. 


iicr.  Well.  sir.  after  man  won.  u 
hard  and  thought  he  had  everything 
jakc.  along  comes  another  man  with  an 
awful  thirst.  The  thirsty  one  steps  into 
a  smoky  little- place  and  sez:  "I  wanna 
drink."  "All  right."  growled  the  waiter, 
"but  the  NEXT  time  ya  come  here  fcr 
a  shot  go  to  tha  side  door  and  rap  throe 
times."  ORACLE. 


BACK  FIRE 

"I  heard  a  story!"    "Is  it  true?" 
"What  is  the  difference  to  you? 
It's  a  thrilling  scandal,  and  very  new, 
And  I'm  dying  for  some  one  to  tell 
it  to!" 

And  so  she  told  it. 

And  nobody  ever  yet  has  found 
How  that  tale  got  started  'round. 
But  no  matter  how  false  a  thing  may 
sound. 

Some  one  will  believe,  and  it  won't  be 
downed 

After  you've  told  it. 

And  some  day  somebody's  going  to  start 
A  boomerang  tale  that  will  pierce  her 
heart.  MARJORIE  F.  W. 

In  connection  with  these  verses  that 
strange  story,  "Tongues  of  Fire,"  by 
Algernon  Blackwood,  is  pertinent  read- 
ing.—Ed. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Charles  street  is  full  of  surpn.ses.  A 
shoe-shining  parlor  between  Chestnut 
and  Mt.  Vernon  streets  exhibits  this:j 
modest  sign:  .  ' 

"Pedal  ligaments  artistically  illumi- 
nated and  lubricated  for  the  infinitessi- 
mal  remuneration  of  10c  per  operation." 

Do  you  think  this  new  tendency  in 
advertising  should  be  encouraged  or  de- 
plored? 

Across  the  street,  a  few  doors  from 
Beacon  street,  an  Italian  fruit  dealer 
invites  the  passer-by  to 

"Get  acquainted  with  Oriental  Per- 
simmons." 

This  is  a  splendid  suggestion.  I  may 
not  follow  It  out.  but  it  will  at  least 
five  me  an  expression  to  alternate  with 
the  now  tiresome:  "Tell  that  to  the 
marines. '  DALE  WARREN. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Man  learned  a  lot  when  he  discovered 
that  the  planets,  the  stars  and  the  moon 
obeyed  certain  laws.  Immediately  ne 
made  laws  for  himself  and-the  other  guy 
because  all  harmony  is  based  on  rules 
and  regulations  and  the  red  light  on  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Bpcond  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Straviasky,  "Apollon 
Musagete"  ("Apollo,  Leader  of  the 
Muses"),  a  ballet  (first  time  in  Boston;; 
Kodaly,  suite  from  his  comic  opera, 
Hary  Janos"  (first  time  In  Boston); 
Schumann.  Symphony.  B  flat.  No.  1. 

The  disappointment  of  those  who  see- 
ing the  name  of  Stravin.sky  went  pre-  | 
pared  to  sulk,  noi't.  rage  and  find  fault 
with  Mr.  Kous.sevitzky  for  daring  to 
conduct  another  piece  by  this  son  of 
Belial,  flushed  with  insolence  and 
vodka,  this  Antichrist  in  contempor- 
aneous musical  life,  must  have  been 
keen  For  in  this  ballet  there  was  no 
oi-oy  of  dissonances,  no  thunderous 
crashes,  no  drums  beaten  as  if  by  mad- 
men There  was  simple  music,  often 
tuneful  often  beautiful;  when  there 
were  commonplace  passages  they  were 
not  disturbing  to  Stravinsky's  admirers, 
and  these  commonplaces  reassured  and 
pleased  the  reactionaries  who  are  su.s- 
picious  of  anything  they  think  is  mildly 
or  audaciously  original.  The  pvevaihng 
spirit  of  this  ballet  is  of  the  18th  cen- 

Apollo."  scored  for  strings  only,  was 
fir=t  heard  at  the  indefatigable  Mrs. 
Coolidge's  chamber  musical  festival  m 
the  music  room  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington.  D.  C,  on  April 
27  1928    Mr  Bolm  then  mimed  Apollo. 
At  the  later  performances  in  Paris  and 
London  Serge  Lifar  of  the  Ballet  Russe 
was  the  god.  t,oii„f 
Here  is  the  rare  Instance  of  ballet 
music  that  does  not  suffer  by  being 
transferred   to    the   concert  Plffo™- 
There  is  hardly  any  stoiy  for  the  thea- 
tre stage;  the  action  is  negligible  it 
would  seem  as  if  Stravinsky,  now  tired 
of  his  futile  attempt  to  write  m  the 
manner  of  Bach  when  that  composer 
was  dull  and  merely  a  weaver  of  insig- 
nificant patterns,  and  in  the  jnanner 
of  Handel's  oratorios-there  has  been 
only  one  Handel-the  superb-f orgot  his 
nia'no  concerto  and  his  "Oedipus  Rex 
and  bethought  him  of  LuUland  Rameau. 
Thus  he  h^  joined  the  band  of  modern 
??enchmen  who  praise  these  compose., 
of  the  18th  century  and  would  submit 
tn  their  influence.    Did  not  Debussy  at 
a  performance  of  a  ballet  suite  from 
Rameau  s  "La  Guirlande"  performed  in 
Pads  25  years  ago,  stand  up  and  shout^ 
•  Hurrah    for    Rameau!   ,  Away  with 
Gluck'"    For  in  Rameaus  music  De 
bussy  found  the  pure  French  musical 
liadftion,  tenderly  and  delicately  chaim- 
in?    "Without  the  affectation  of  uer 
min   depth    without  the  italicization 
with  blows  of  the  fist,  without  long- 
w  nded  explanations  which  seem  to  say: 
Tou  aie  a  parcel  of  idiots  who  unde,"- 

stand  nothing  ""'f  ^  °"Li°s'1or°ian- 
advance  to  accept   bladders  lor 

'"No-'wonder  that  the  audience  yester- 
day enjoyed  Stravinsky  s  dance  tune 

-t^  s^tiisrir^P^ns^^S. 

'To' wonder  that  the  applause  was  so 
general  so  hearty,  so  long  connn ued 
!hat  Mr.  Koussevitzky  was  recalled  aft  1 
the  excellent  performance  that  the 
ninvers  shared  in  the  tribute. 
^^T^hTsuUe  drawn  from  Kodaly's  comic 
onera  which  was  produced  at  Budapest 
1926  is  another  matter;  more  de- 
plndent:  no  doubt,  -  the  action,  with 
the  effect  ncreased  by  the  scener>. 
costumes  and  the  dramatic  dialogue  o 
solTloquy.  This  Hary  Janos,  a  boastful 
Dcasant  having  returned  to  his  village 
?ens  as  an  old  man  of  the  wonders  he 
has  seen  the  deeds  that  he  has  done 
over  hrew  in  battle  Napoleon  at 
Mtlan-Napoleon  trembled  and  wept  as 
^on  as  he  caught  fight  of  Hary .  and 
Harv  rescued  Mane  Louise  and  too.^  ner 
To  her  imperial  father  in  Vienna-hence 
the  boisterous  march  in  the  nature  of  a 
Hungarian   Rhapsody    that   ends  the 

^"■The  burlesque  battle  scene  Is  amus- 
ing but  how  much  more  entertaining  it 
vo^uld  be  in  the  opera  house!  Jhe  pro- 
digious orchestral  sneeze  with  which  the 
Dielude  opens  Is  also  amusing,  a  clever 
fns^rumental  trick,  but  what  would  a 
hearer  make  of  it,  were  he  not  told  that 
in  Hungary  when  any  one  perpetuates 
a  whopper,  an  accidental  sneeze  from 
man  of  woman  in  the  company  is  an 
a,ssurance  of  the  narrator's  truthfulness, 
however  incredible  the  tale  may  seem. 
There  is  beautiful  music  in  the  section 
entitled  "Song,"  where  Hary  and  his 
sweetheart    long    to    see    again  their 


.,.1110.    Here,  as  eisewncrc  in  t 
suit/;,  Kodaly  uses  Hungarian  mrlod.\ 
This  suite,  as  we  have  said.  Ls  entertain 
Ing.  the  work  of  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian, who.  while  underntandlng  and  ablf 
to  write  In  the  ultra-modern  Idiom.  1 
not  afraid  of  melody  even  when  It  i^ 
frankly  national  or  has  undergone  .so- 
phistication. Although  Kodaly  Is  known 
as  an  enthusiastic  lover  and  collector  of 
folk  songs,  his  hobby  has  not  made  him 
a  parochial  composer.  He  Is  not  forced 
for  Inspiration  to  sit  In  a  village  belfry. 

Mr.  Kou.ssevitzky  gave  a  brilliant  and 
eloquent  reading  of  Schumann's  sym- 
phony; .so  eloquent  that  one  forgot  for 
the  lime  being  the  oft  repeated  slur^ 
on  Schumann's  orchestration  and  the 
oft  heard  remark  that  he  wrote  as  if 
for  a  piano  and  then  awkwardly  handed 
I  the  music  to  the  orchestra.  All  In  all  a 
I  delightful  concert. 

j  It  will  be  repeated  tonight.  The  pro- 
gram of  next  week  comprises  Haydn's 
I  Svmphony  In  G  major  called  "The 
Surprise";  Rubin  Goldmarks  "Negro 
,  I  Rhapsody"  and  Cesar  Franck's  Sym- 
j  phony. 

"Glorious  Betsy,"  Good  Ro- 
mance  with   Talking  Se- 
quences at  Metropolitan 


METROPOLITAN 

"Glorious  Betsy" 

A  screen  romantic  drama  based  on  a 
storv  by  Rida  John.son  Young,  with 
scenario  by  Anthony  Coldeway.  directed 
by  Alan  Crosland  and  presented  by 
Warner  Bros,  with  talking  sequences 
and  the  following  cast:  ^  , 

Tii'tsv   P.Tl.tPr.'inn  Dolores  CoslfH" 

p,,.j,l„]i   Mill  ' 

Col     Paltdsoii   Marc  McDeimoit 

■n  ;t.  Lema1?e .■  •  ■  M'ohael  VavitH. 

fo     niilresiiP   Andre  do  Securola 

•a  'tain  o?  Ship.-.  •,■  ■  •■  "f. 

.\iint    Mar.v  ClariBM  .Se"**'" 

Princess  Fredericka  Betty  Bl.vtlie 

A  restful  picture,  this.   Restful  in  Its 
early  scenes  of  the  southland,  Virginia 
and  Maryland;  its  gardens,  its  trysting 
places  for  the  romance  of  Betsy,  the 
pupil,  and  Jerome,  the  French  tutor; 
restful  even  in  Its  pageantry.    To  be 
sure,  we  have  an  early  view  of  a  duel 
with  rapiers  between  Jerome  and  one  1 
Preston,  a  reckless  blade  who  has  lost 
heavily  at  cards  and  offers  a  locket  con- 
taining Betsy's  face  as  stakes  against  1 
$500.    .Jerome,  intervening,  thoug-'.it  11  | 
worth  more  than  that;  in  fact  he  bought  j 
it   with   Napoleonic    gold,    and    then  | 
pinned  Master  Preston  to  the  wall  while  | 
he  sped  to  the  garden  to  meet  Betsy.  1 
The  duel  is  the  only  act  of  violence  to  \ 
mar  otherwise  a  peaceful  romance,  un- 
hampered by  historic  fact. 

Jerome,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in 
America  as  envoy  extraordinary,  has  a 
neat  trick  of  disappearing  at  most  un- 
diplomatic times^.    He  did  it  in  Phila- 
delphia, again  in  Baltimore,  and  a  third 
time  when  Brother  Napoleon,  now  Em-  ; 
peror  of  France,  thought  he  had  Jerome  ^ 
bound,  sealed  and  delivered  to  Princess 
Fredericka  of  Wurtemburg.  As  a  French 
tutor  Jerome  was  a  good  lover.  Betsy 
pretended  that  he  was  beneath  her.  but,  I 
again  those  romantic  gardens— finally ; 
yielded  and  promised  to  marry  him.  A  | 
moment  later  Jerome  is  proclaimed  to  ■ 
Baltimore's  finest  society  in  his  true 
identity,  brother  of  the  Emperor.  He 
in  turn  announces  Betsy's  promise  to 
marry  him.    Marry  they  do,  and  are 
off  to  France.   But  the  Little  Corporal 
boards  the  ship  before  she  docks,  has 
a  bitter  scene  with  Jerome  and  a  touch- 
ing one  with  Betsy.  He  hurls  platitudes 
about  love  and  sacrific  and  destiny  at 
her  and  she  wilts  and  sails  back  that 
very  night  for  America,  taking  leave 
of  Jerome  with  her  chin  up  and  a  tiny 
fib  on  her  lips  to  effect  that  they  -will 
meet  again  "tomorrow."        ,    ,    ,  .. 
I    Later  Jerome  receives  Betsys  letter 


which  tells  of  their  son.  So  Jerome 
makes  his  third  disappearance.  'The 
Emperor,  with  cinematic  license,  decides 
that  it  may  be  poUtic  to  encourage  per- 
petuation of  the  name  of  Bonaparte, 
and  permits  Jerome  to  return  to  his  wife 
and  son,  the  familiar  garden  being,  the 
scene  of  the  reunion. 

Miss  Costello  and  Mr.  Nagel  so^  act 
that  they  make  the  story  seem  plausible. 
Miss  Costello  knows  her  movie  alphabet 
from  A  to  Z.  She  is  now  learning  to 
put  her  letters  together  and  talk.  The 
Vitaphone,  dragged  in  at  the  very  end, 
makes  her  speech  soft  and  mounvful.  In 
time  she  will  realize  that  acoustically  a 
studio  is  not  an  auditorium,  or  vice 
versa.  Mr.  Nagel  is  always  likable,.-- He 
enters  into  any  role  joyously,  whether 
as  lover,  gunman,  or  prince  or  the 
realm.  His  Vitaphone  voice  is  another 
matter.  He  and  that  adroit  bit  of 
mechanism  should  get  together  and  talk 
it  over,  for  harmony's  sake.   W.  E.  G. 
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M.  Charles  Koechlln,  distinguished  composer,  teacher  and  writer  about 
music,  who  has  been  teaching  during  the  summer  session  at  the  University 
of  CaliXornia,  will  give  a  lecture  in  English  In  Paine  hall  of  the  Harvard 
music  building,  next  Wednesday  evening,  at  8:15.  There  is  no  charge  for 
admission  to  this  lecture. 

He  Is  probably  best  known  here  through  Bostonians  who  studied  with 
him  in  Paris,  but  his  "Three  Chorales"  were  performed  at  a  Symphony  con- 
cert In  1923  and  some  of  his  charming  songs  have  been  heard  in  our  concert 
halls.  He  was  bom  of  Alsatian  parents  at  Paris  in  1867.  Having  made  his 
classical  and  scientific  studies  he  went  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  but  in 
1890  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  studied  composi- 
tion with  Massenet  and  then  with  Gabriel  Faure.  The  list  of  his  composi- 
tions is  a  long  one;  symphonic  poems,  orchestral  suites,  many  songs  and 
piano  pieces,  chamber  music,  a  Biblical  pastorale,  a  Choreographic  poem, 
Chorale  for  organ  and  orchestra,  etc. 


Mr  Kmest  Newman  differs  with  Dr.  Terry,  who  says  in  his  life  of  Bach 
le-ently  published:   "Nothing  more  vividly  declares  its  (Leipsic's)  unappre- 
Jation  of  him  than  its  cold  neglect  of  his  widow."   (She  died  10  years  after 
iiim  in  an  almshouse.)  ......  ^ 

Mr.  Newman  replies:  "In  1750,  when  Bach  died,  the  characteristic  Bach 
style  was  virtually  out-moded;  he  must  have  seemed,  to  the  ordinary  Leipzig 
citizen  of  the  younger  generation,  a  belated  survival.   And  the  town  council 
plainly  had  no  particular  love  for  him  as  a  man.   He  had  fought  them  too  | 
stoutly  and  worsted  them  too  often  for  that;  so  that  it  is  perhaps  not  so  ! 
very  surprising  that,  once  rid  of  the  incubjis  he  must  have  seemed  to  them 
in  the  later  years,  they  regarded  their  connectton  with  the  Bach  family  as 
having  ceased.  But  surely  there  is  the  plainest  of  commonsense  reasons  for 
their  neglect  of  his  widow.  Bach  left  nine  chUdren  behind  him;  and  though 
tne  grown-up  ones  were  mostly  by  his  first  wife,  the  good  Leipzigers  prob- 
ably saw  no  valid  reason  why  these  should  not  maintain  the  stepmother  who 
had  brought  them  up.   Phillpp  Emanuel  was  36  in  1750,  and  occupying  a 
Rood  position  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great.   Wilhelm  Friedemann 
v;as  40.  and  held  the  well-paid  post  of  organist  at  Halle.   Dr.  Terry  notes 
that  'her  (Anna  Magdalena's)  own  children  as  yet  were»unable  to  maintain 
her  while  her  stepsons  do  not  appear  to  have  admitted  an  obligation  to  do) 
so  ■'  Is  not  the  simple  commonsense  view  of  the  situation  not  that  the  Leip-l 
si-  'community'  was  'unappreclative'  of  its  great  Cantor,  but  simply  that  it 
sa'-v  no  reason  to  relieve  Emanuel  and  Friedemann  of  the  plain  moral  obli- 
gation that  lay  on  them?" 

The  standard  of  "pianism"  has  progressed  so  remarkably  that  one  is 
prompted  to  demand  an  equal  advance  in  concert  deportment.  This  is  still 
strangely  neglected.  No  one  wants  airs  and  graces.  These  are  bad  enough 
In  the  old,  and  insufferable  in  the  young.  At  the  same  time  manners  makyth 
the  pianist— and  all  other  executant  musicians.  From  the  moment  of  Ap- 
pearance on  the  platform  deportment  counts  towards  the  sum  of  impres- 
sions they  are  to  leave  with  their  audience.  Too  often  do  pupils  make  a 
hurried  dash  for  the  piano,  and  directly  they  have  finished  make  a  hurried 
exit  taking  no  notice  of  the  applause  the  kindly  audience  is  giving  them. 
And  if  they  bow,  how  stiff  and  gauche  the  inclination  of  the  head  Is  apt  to 
be'  The  result  is  that  the  effect  of  their  playing  is. Impaired,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  it  would  cost  no  effort  to  remove.— H.  E.  Wortham. 

We  recall  the  appearance  of  an  excellent  pianist  at  a  Symphony  concert 
in  Boston.  She  came  on  the  stage,  swinging  her  arms,  nodding  to  friends  m 
the  front  seats,  and  with  a  general  air  of  "Howdy,  folks,  now  I'll  malije  you 

Mr  Errol  Sherson  considering  the  "Temperament  and  the  Prima  Donna" . 
v/rites-  "Some  modern  Instances,  quite  odd  enough,  are  not  wanting  of  these 
ebullitions  of  temperament.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  charming  lady  andj 
creat  singer  is  said  to  have  spat  at  her  rival  standing  in  the  wings  because 
she  thought  she  was  criticising  her  performance.  This  spitting  business  was 
not  confined  to  the  ladies.  There  was  a  tenor  once  who  had  the  nasty  habit 
of  spitting  on  the  stage  to  clear  his  throat.  Madame  Lablache.  wearing  a 
lovely  velvet  dress,  feared  for  its  folds,  and  whispered  to  him,  'Could  you  not. 
by  chance  perhaps,  aim  once  for  the  train  of  the  other  lady?'  These  jeal- 
ousies and  'tantrums'  were  exhibited  in  the  front  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in 
thp  — lisses  Cerito  was  furious  because  Tagllonl  had,  she  fancied,  a  better 
b9<  than  hers  for  her  friends.  It  was  generally,  in  the  old  days  at  any  rate, 
a  otse  of  unblushing  blackmail.  ,  ^i.  . 

"These  ladies  were  also  most  insistent  on  the  sumptuous  nature  of  their 
appointments.  Enormous  sums  have  had  to  be  squandered  at  various  times 
for  the  leading  operatic  artists.  When  the  Italian  Opera  Company  was  tour- 
ing the  States  it  was  currently  said  that  'Patti  was  bringing  her  voice  and 
Nordica  her  wardrobe.'  alluding  to  the  huge  sums  that  the  latter  had  spent 
^n  Paris  over  her  dresses.  They  also  had  weird  ideas  of  what  it  was  neces- 
sary to  travel  with.  lima  di  Murska  travelled  with  a  large  Newfoundland, 
ft  monkey  and  several  parrots,  who  all  had  their  places  laid  for  them  at  her 
table  and  she  generally  went  out  accompanied  by  several  of  her  pets,  and 
^■ith'her  'golden  hair  a-hanging  down  her  back.'  It  must  be  the  nature  o! 
The  operatic  singer  to  be  somewhat  different  to  any  one  else.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  it.  We  have  to  take  these  ladies  as  we  find  them.  " 


solos,  duets  and  trios.    I  recall  an  especially        .  i  .  .. 

and  with  scenery  of  the  sextet  from  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor. "  Above  all  iheie 
was  the  one-act  play  which  was  featured.  The  little  comedies  and  dramas 
were  very  popular;  a  packed  house  greeted  the  players  twice  a  day  for  weeks, 
months,  and  even  years.  These  plays  were  not  highbrow  nor  trash;  Just  real 
and  understandable  to  all  classes  of  patrons.  They  were  well  acted  and  care- 
lully  staged. 

I  went  to  the  theatre  with  every  change  of  bill  and  I  recall  coming  in 
contact  with  some  of  Boston's  notables  in  professional  and  social  life,  but 
the  majority  w^re  of  that  good  class  of  people  who  are  perhaps  the  best 
critics  after  all. 

It  would  seem  that  this  sort  of  performance  is  just  what  would  be  ap- 
preciated and  patronized  today.  I  have  in  mind  several  theatres  that  would 
be  glad.  I  am  sure,  if  they  made  the  adventure  in  this  charming  yet  inex- 
pensive program. 

Unfortunately  I  caimot  recall  the  names  of  the  clever  people  that  Mr. 
Keith  gathered  about  him;  the  review,  what  kind  of  a  picture  he  wanted,  and 
whom  to  employ  to  make  that  picture.  GEORGE  WESTON. 


The  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

When  where  can  we  find  the  one-act  play?  What  an  opportunity  there 
is  today  in  this  city  and  Greater  Boston  for  a  theatre  manager  to  introduce 
3,  new  kind  of  entertainment,  one  that  in  some  way  gets  off  the  beaten  track 
of  "Two  Pictures,"  a  "Sennett  Comedy,"  "Current  Events"  and  "News  of  the 
nay."  All  interesting  enough,  but  one  is  fed  up  with  the  same  thing,  no 
matter  what  picture  house  you  attend.  [ 

For  instance:  I  am  very  fond  of  a  certain  theatre.  I  like  its  general] 
;.tmosphere,  its  good  management  and  its  location,  yet,  while  I  am  not  a| 
])iciure  fan  exactly,  I  have  not  been  in  this  theatre  for  months  because  1 1 
have  seen  one  feature  or  another  weeks  before  at  a  first-run  theatre. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  late  B.  F.  Keith  introduced  at  his  Washing- , 
ton  Street  Bijou  Dream  a  policy  that  became  popular  immediately  and  lasted 
until  his  death.  A  feature  picture,  the  Pathe  News,  a  15-minute  lecture  or 
--.It  with  slides  (now  the  movie  illustrations),  a  quartet  sineme.  besides' 


The  English  music  hall  has  just  lost,  for  a  time,  the  popular  American 
artist,  who  is  described  as  the  Queen  of  Jazz— Miss  Sophie  Tucker.  I  could 
nil  another  column  raving  about  Sophie,  but  I  must  not.  Why  is  the  Jewess 
so  Invariably  sutcessful  on  the  stage?  I  think  I  can  find  the  answer  in  Miss 
Tucker's  methods.  They  are  precisely  those  of  many  other  notable  members 
01  her  race  whom  I  can  remember  on  the  boards.  She  has  a  big  heart,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  wear  it  on  her  sleeve.  To  hear  her  sing  "My  Yiddisher 
Momma"  is  to  realize  the  strength  of  Jewish  family  and  tribal  claimp,  and 
touches  the  secret  spring  of  all  Hfi'^rew  motherhood.— London  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

Dr.  Adrian  Boult,  director  of  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  city  orchestra, 
flying  from  Munich  to  lecture  at  Oxford  (taking  four  different  aeroplanes), 
.-laid  to  young  would-be  conductors:  "Keep  a  stick  everywhere.  I  alwavs 
have  one  lying  on  my  desk,  and  I  pick  it  up  at  all  sorts  of  odd  momertUs 
and  feel  about  with  it  so  that  the  handling  of  it  becomes  almost  second 
nature.  Even  when  people  come  in  to  talk  I  invariably  twiddle  the  thing 
about  in  my  hand." 

There  was  nothing  like  deep  breathing,  he  said,  for  making  conductors 
feel  really  calm,  collected,  and  happy.  He  also  recommended  walking  be- 
fore conducting  a  concert.  Even  if  it  were  only  a  walk  across  the  road  or 
round  the  comer  it  had  a  calming  effect.  "Do  not  enter  the  artists'  room 
more  than  two  minutes  before  a  concert  is  due  to  start,  and  for  goodness' 
sake  do  not  stand  in  front  of  your  choir  with  your  baton  shaking  about  in 
your  hand." 

From  Sir  Harry  Lauder's  "Roamin'  in  the  Gloamin' "  recently  pub- 
lished: "Occasionally  I  fall  to  dreaming  of  just  how  much  money  I  ought  to 
have  earned  from  the  millions  and  millions  of  gramophone  records  sold  in 
.both  hemispheres.  Once  I  discussed  the  matter  with  my  old  friend  Caruso, 
^nd  the  figures  he  gave  me  from-  his  angle  made  me  so  ill  that  I  suddenly 
ged  the  conversation  from  'royalties'  to  'voice  production.' "       P.  H. 

iNew  Songs  of  Puality 

The    Oxford    University    Press  Issues 
Many  Such 


The  Oxford  University  Press,  of  Amen  House,  Warwick  square,  London 
-because  of  the  address  alone  lovers  of  things  English  would  wish  to  like  th« 
output-has  sent  The  Herald,  from  its  American  branch,  New  York,  a  buiKy 
parcel  of  songs.  Whatever  their  actual  worth  may  prove  to  be,  these  songs 
rouse  interest;  they  point  tendenfles. 

They  make  it  clear,  for  Instance,  that  the  Englishmen  at  work  today 
have  no  patience  with  commonplace  verse.   Bernard  Van  Dieren,  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  company  under  consideration,  has  turned 
to  Walter  Savage  Landor  for  three  of  his  texts,  lyrics  of  genuine  charm. 
"The  Touch  of  Love,"  "Last  Days"  and  "Love  Must  Be  Gone."  In  his  musl- 
cal  settings  he  has  reproduced  not  a  little  of  their  singular  charm  and 
flavor.  A  delicate  taste  he  brought  to  his  task,  and  exquisite  workmanship, 
a  certain  imagination.  If  he  has  not  quite  escaped  a  touch  of  the  precious 
it  does  not  matter;  preciousness,  after  all,  does  not  great  harm  to  verse  oy 
Savage  Landor.  „„„„„„ 
Mr.  Van  Dieren  has  not  scorned  melody.  Melody,  of  course,  as  it  sprang 
to  the  minds  of  Mozart  and  Schubert,  lies  not  in  his  reach.   Melody  how 
ever,  of  the  short-breath  character  in  vogue  at  present,  Mr.  Van  uieren 
has  achieved,  and  better  than  most  of  its  kind.   Hewing  to  a  vocal  H^e  not 
too  twisted  or  snarled,  he  lets  his  phrases  fall  on  the  ear  melodiously,  rnytn 
mically,  too.     If  a  singer  and  a  pianist  sufficiently  competent,  set  them 
selves  to  learning  these  songs,  they  will  acquire  something .  wherewith  mey 
can  give  pleasure  to  such  musical  people  as  are  not  too  bitterly  opposea  to 

present-day  musical  ways.   

But  the  incompetent  had  better  let  them  alone.  Not  all  young  persons, 
whatever  their  pretensions,  or  old  ones  either,  may  hold  themselves  capabla 
'  of  interpreting  fine  verse  and  music  melodically  and  rhythmically  subtle 
merely  because  they,  by  commendable  toiling  and  moiling,  can  contrive  to 
sing  in  time  and  tune.  Far  more  than  correctness  is  needful  to  lena  tnes» 
Van  Dieren  songs  that  air  of  natural  ease  without  which  music  is  no  better 
than  nothing  at  all.  So  pray  be  modest,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  let 
these  songs  alone,  unless  you  know  more  than  most  likely  you  do. 

If  they  like  the  look  of  the  name  Van  Dieren  on  their  programs,  singers 
something  less  than  the  best  wUl  find  their  hands  quite  full  enough  with  Mr. 
Van  Dieren's  "Spring,"  to  words  by  Thomas  Nashe,  a  brilliant  song  with 
fancy  in  it  and  the  season's  happy  atmosphere,  with  engaging  melody  as 
well,  and  bounding  rhythm.  Still  lesser  singers  can  manage  mcely  Mon 
Coeur  se  Recommande  a  Vous,"  with  Its  delightful  melody  attributed  to 
Orlando  Lasso.  If  humorously  disposed,  they  have  real  fun  at  hand,  witn 
very  few  snags  to  hold  them  up,  in  Mr.  Van  Dieren's  setting  of  '  Epiphamas. 

Fun  and  fancy,  the  sprightllness  of  sprlng-they  He  wdl  ^^hln  th. 
powers  of  Mr.  Van  Dieren  and  his  company.  The  turn  of  melody  that  voices 
the  bright,  the  droll  or  robust-English  modems,  in  va^ng  degrees^Und 
ready  with  it.  and  with  the  harmony,  as  weU.  that  intensifies  moods  of 


|5lmilar  kinds,  the  animating  ihyuun  Melody,  however,  suggestive  of  drdoi, 
exaltation,  passion— where  is  it?  Not  in  these  present  songs  under  view 
does  one  hint  of  It  show  itself.  Perhaps  Dame  Ethel  Smyth  has  the  right 
ol  it.  Englishmen,  by  their  very  nature,  are  more  at  home  In  the  comlo 
than  in  the  grand.  The  lady,  to  be  Sure,  was  discussing  opera.  Her  dictum, 
nevertheless,  she  might  have  stretched  to  cover  the  entire  musical  output  of 
Knslishmen  and  of  Americans,  too— the  Anglo-Saxon  brand  of  them— wlth- 
*out  too  great  risk  of  stretching  the  truth. 

J  C.  W.  Orr,  who  contributes  to  the  exhibition  musical  settings  of  four 
flpoems  from  Housman's  "A  Shropshire  Lad"— "Is  My  Team  Ploughing?"  "On 
lYbur  Midnight  Palitt  Lying,"  "This  Time  of  Year"  and  "Oh,  When  I  Was 
1  in  Love  with  You"— would  perhaps  agree  with  Dame  Ethel,  and  even  go  her 
loue  st€p  better:  the  grand  is  not  to  be  desired.  To  fit  the  form  of  Hous- 
1  man's  poems  Mr.  Orr  has  made  use  of  a  folk-songish  order  of  melody,  sult- 
l  able  enough,  and  logical,  in  respect  to  form,  but  so  sorrily  thin  and  dry  ^;hat 
ifiit  answers  not  at  all  for  the  real  spirit  of  the  poems. 

He  has  fashioned  these  melodies,  furthermore,  so  clumsily  for  the  voice 
I  that  scarcely  one  man  alive  could  sing  them  comfortably,  baritone,  tenor. 

ibass.  Why  will  not  song  writers  take  the  pains  to  learn  their  medium,  th« 
human  voice? 

i  Herbert  Howells,  in  his  "Come  Sing  and  Dance,"  has  managed  better. 
J  Agreeable  words  from  an  old  carol  he  has  furnished  with  a  pleasant  melody 
J'nelther  common  nor  far-fetched,  with  an  accompaniment,  furthermore,  har- 
jlmoniously  Interesting,  but  not  outrageous,  brilliant  but  not  Impossibly  diffi- 
t  cult. 

Censtant  Lambert  also  managed  well  in  his  setting  of  four  poems  by 
I  Li  Po.  A  man  of  sound  musicianship  and  of  taste,  he  must  have  observation 
i  to  his  credit  as  well,  ingenuity  and  fancy,  for  in  these  little  songs  of  his  h«, 
has  contrived  to  suggest,  and  vividly,  the  aspect  of  Chinese  life  displayed 
on  fans  and  tea  cups.  There  is  grace  in  these  songs  if  a  singer  can  bring  it  I 
forward.   Not  every  singer  can.  t 
His  humor,  not  his  fancy,  stirred  W.  G.  Whittaker  to  set  to  music  four  i 
"Songs  of  the  Northern  Road"  by  W.  W.  Gibson.  He  gave  it  happy  play  in  | 
two  of  them,  "The  Crowder"  and  "Song  of  a  Lass,  O,"  songs  of  real  melody 
right  rhythmically  set  forth,  with  accompaniments  pleasantly,  in  their  hav- 
mony,  up  to  date.    In  the  matter  of  declamation  Dr.  Whittaker  has  exer- 
cised a  judgment  that  should  lead  to  comprehensible  words.   Though  in  hia 
other  songs  he  has  employed  an  affected  manner  that  matches  their  texta  i 
but  ill,  for  one  of  them,  "The  Empty  Purse,"  he  has  provided  an.accompani-  ' 
ment  so  beguiling  that  perhaps  it  may,  in  performance,  serve  to  take  th«  ' 
curse  away.  .  ] 

What  with  editing  as  well  as  composing,  Dr.  Whittaker  must  have  been  I 
driven  to  death.  Through  his  editorial  efforts  many  new  choruses,  in  the  ' 
"Oxford  Choral  Songs"  series,  have  become  available.  Exacting  no  more  ( 
than  a  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and  not  too  difficult  for  the  average  ' 
company  of  singing  amateurs,  they  ought  to  prove  useful,  for  with  marked  i 
success  they  avoid  the  ordinary.  And  their  texts  are  discreetly  chosen,  with 
taste.  I 
For  the  "Oxford  Choral  Songs  from  the  Old  Masters"  Dr.  Whittaker  has  I 
al^o  "edited"  fifteen  Schubert  songs,  some  of  them  famous,  others  less  1 
familiar.     He  wishes  them  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  in  unison— a  wish  not  . 
shared,  so  far  as  memory  serves,  by  Schubert.     Choruses  by  Purcell  and 
otjiers,  genuine  choruses,  would  seem  to  be  of  greater  value,  not  to  forget 
three  of  Bach's  church  cantatas,  fitted  out  with  very  good  English  transla-  ; 
tions. 

Good  translations  are  distinctly  the  feature  of  several  Schubert  songs 
They  come,  these  English  versions,  from  "Schubert's  Songs  Translated  -  i 
*  n^'  ^"'^  Strangways  and  Steuart  Wilson.  Although  they  scarcely  ' 
strike  the  level  of  Goethe's  poems  and  Heine's,  they  do  reach  so  high  « 
pitch  of  excellence  that  they  make  many  songs  possible  in  English  which 
Jr^?  r  ^r^J^'''  """^  °f  the  question.  If  only  singers  will  make 
use  of  them!  Smgers  dearly  love,  however,  the  most  of  them,  to  sing  in 
i'.?^  to  audiences  who  do  not  kngw  one  German  word  from 

another.  -Then,  when  they  reap  the  reward  they  might  expect  bitter?^ 
they  complain  the  public  will  'not  tolerate  music  by  the  masters 

As  a  rest,  perhaps,  from  Schubert,  Mr.  Steuart  Wilson  has  made  m. 
ranslation  or  two  from  the  Italian,  "Vo.  che  s^pete,"  and  'StS  VicSo* 
they  appear  m  the  "Oxford  Library  of  Standard  Songs,"  in  comLnv  with 
Purcell  songs  in  English,  Handel,  Dr.  Arne.  They  are  sat  .faot^v  k 
not  Obviously  necessary.     But  would  it  not  brwise  to  nrfnt  ^hT'  ^^T  ^ 

ifthirLr"'  ^"  ^"^"^'^  ^^^^^  co^p'teniTen  ^  TTS. 
^L^^^!L^^  appearance,  songs  in  this,  edition  would  set  a  ^tandlrd!  ^ 

ROY  R.  GARDNER. 


:il  I,  ualcd  wiUi  poi  tra:!.-;  tira.ui  ;  ., 
1  linmas  Derrick  and  reproductions  from 
tontemporary  portraits.  There  Is  a  full 
Index  of  proper  names,  countries  and 
towns.  Would  there  were  an  index  ol 
.subject.'!,  but  the  ta.sk  of  complllnfc  il 
would  be  well  nigh  intoloiable  and  wovjld 
demand  a  volume  to  Itsrlf,  as  Is  the  ca'f 
with  Blrbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Boswcll  s 
Johnson.  The  title  of  these  suppli'- 
mentary  volume.";  Is  "The  Voyages.  Traf- 
flque.s  &  Di.scoveries  of  Foreign  VoyaRrv,> 
with  other  matJcr.s  relating  l,hereto  con- 
lainrd  in  the  'NaviftationK.' "  It  will  be 
loniombered  that  the  title  of  the  fiist 
riulil,  volumes  Is  "The  Principal  Navi?a- 
itinns,  Voyages.  Traffiquf.s.  and  Discovpr- 
Irf  nt  the  English  Nation  mad?  by  Sea 
or  Overland  to  the  RrmotP  and  Farthest 
Di.stant  Quarters  of  the  Earth  at  any 
Time  Within  the  Compass  of  These  1600 
years." 

Theife  are  few  "remote  and  farthest 
distant  quarters  of  the  earth"  today. 
There  are  regions  In  Asia,  but  now  one 
goes  comfortably  to  Angkor:  Timbuctoo 
Is  as  near  as  Pa<iadena;  thfe  Antarctic 
may  in  a  few  years  be  a  summer  resort. 
Steamships  are  floating  hotels;  the 
motor  car  is  a  .sub.stitute  for  the  camel. 
Women  venture  gaily  to  visit  place.=, 
where  not  many  years  ago  the  boldest 
of  men  feared  to  tread.  We  can  re- 
member when  prayers  were  said  in 
churches  and  men  made  their  last  wills 
and  testaments— "In  the  name  of  God, 
Amen,'— before  taking  passage  on  a 
Cunarder  for  Liverpool. 


very  truth. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
Fritz  Kreisler 

Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  hail. 
His  admirers  filled  every  cranny  of 
the  hall,  stage  included,  and  enthusiasm 
ran  high.  Mr.  Kreisler  began  his  pro- 
gram, a.ssisted  by  Carl  Lamson,  pianist, 
with  Brahms's  A  major  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin,  which  work  he  followed  with 
the  Bruch  G  minor  concerto.  Next 
Mr.  Kreisler,  in  Gallo-Ispanic  mood, 
turned  his  attention  to  habaneras  b\ 
Ravel;  one  transcribed  by  himself  from 
the  Rhapsodle  Espagnole.  the  other  a 
"piece  in  habanera  form."  By  Dvorak, 
then,  he  played  three  pieces,  all  ar- 
ranged by  himself,  the  popular  "Songs 
My  Mother  Taught  Me,"  and  two  Sla- 
j  vonic  dances.  Mr.  Kreisler  closed  his 
I  program,  officially,  that  is  to  say,  with 
I  Wieniawski's  fantasy  on  Russian  mel- 
f  odles.  ^ 

Mr.  Kreisler  played  his  part  of  the 
Brahms  sonata  In  a  way  fit  to  force 
the  musically  intellectual  down  to  theii 
]  knees.     He  brought  tone  to  hearing 
of  an  exquisite  purity.  He  fashioned  the 
I  lovely  phrases  with  an  elegance  and 
a  grace  that,  maybe,  Brahms  himself 
did  not  conceive    when   he  inverted 
I  them.    He    made    the    most    of  the 
t  rhythm.    Perfectly,  in  short,  from  the 
I  musical  point  of  view,  did  Mr.  Kreisler 
I  perform  Brahms  sonata. 


Chillingly,  nevertheless,  he  performed 
it.  He  let  its  melodies  sliine,  but  not 
once  did  he  make  them  glowv  Perhaps 
Mr.  Kreisler  felt  a  call  to  protest  against 
the  cry  now  widely  raised  that  Brahms 
stands  in  need  of  present-day  perform- 
ers with  their  rouge-filled  "vanities" 
if  he  is  to  hold  his  own  with  the  public 
of  today.  If  so,  surely  he  protested  too 
much:  he  left  the  sonata  pale  and  weak. 
Or  may  it  have  been  the  result  of 
routine  merely  that  led  him  to  a  per- 
formance so  restrained? 

The  latter  guess  would  seem  the 
likeliest,  in  Mevj  of  what  came  after. 
For  the  romantic  ardor  that  is  needed 
to  fan  the  faint  breath  of  life  that 
still  flickers  in  Bruch  Mr.  Kreisler  did 
not  summon.  He  had  to  do  what  he 
could  with  consummate  musicianliness 
alone.  His  shigular  charm,  however,  he 
had  at  hand  once  more  for  the  pretty 
trifles  of  Ravel,  -and  for  Wieniawsta. 
the  brilliancy  of  technique  that  der 
lights  those  w-ho  understand  technical 
fine  points.  In  the  Ravel  pieces,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Lamson,  most  discreet 
of  accompanists,  showed  himself  a 
pianist  of  notable  skill.         R-  R.  G. 

1    Two  volumes-supplementery  \-oiufre? 

I —of  "Hakluyt's  Voyages"  h^ve  been 
published  in  this  country  by  E.  P.  pul- 
ton &  Co.  of  New  York.  Now  there  are 

I  ten  volumes  in  aU  of  this  library_edition 


"Hakluyt's  Voyages"  should  delight 
all  fireside  travelers— all  those  who, 
eager  to  see  strange  sights  in  far  "coun- 
tries, must  perforce  content  themselves 
with  the  pictures  shown  by  the  enter- 
taining and  informing  Mr.  Newman  or 
by  subscribing  to  magazines  such  as  Asia 
and  the  magazines  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society.  (Does  any  one  recall 
the  merry  quip  of  Bert  L.  Taylor?  Some, 
newspaper  had  stated  that  Mr.  So-and- 
So  had  -been  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  "Yes," 
said  Taylor,  "and  he  gets  the  magazin'?,i 
too.")  For  parents  who  are  already] 
cudgelling  their  brains  about  a  Christ- 
mas present' for  the  bright-eyed  young 
Augustus,  there  will  be  no  better  gift 
than  this  library  edition  of  Hakluyt. 
Parents  of  a  thrifty  nature  can  obtain 
the  first  eight  volumes  in  the  Every- 
man's Library. 

Many  years  ago  Froude  wrote  an  es- 
say  one  of  his  best,  extolling  the  use 
of  the  English  language  by  these  early 
writers  as  well  as  their  heroic  deeds. 
Open  the  10th  volume  of  Hakluyt  at 
random.    "Quabacondono  having  sub- 
dued all  the  petie  kingdomes  of  Japan, 
in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1590  (as  father 
Frier  Lewis  Fi'ois  writeth  in  his  Japo- 
nian  Epistles  of  the  foresaid  yeere)  grew 
so  proud  and  insolent  that  he  seemed 
another  Lucifer;  so  farre  foorth,  that 
he  made  a  solemne  vow  and  othe,  that 
he  would  passe  the  sea  in  his  own  per- 
son to  conquere  China;  and  for  this 
purpose  hee  made  great  preparations 
saving,  that  since  hee  is  become  Lords 
of  all  Japan,  he  hath  nothing  now  to  j 
doe  but  to  conquere  China,  and  that 
although  he  should  end  his  life  in  that , 
enterprize,  he  is  not  to  give  over  the  , 
same    For  he  hopeth  to  leave  behinde 
him  hereby  so  greate  fame,  glone  and 
renowne,  as  none  may  be  comparable  | 
thereunto.    And  though  he  could  not.  i 
conquere  the  same,  and  shall  ende  his 
life  in  the  action,  yet  should  he  alwayes  ] 
reniaine  immortal  with  his  glory.    And  i 
if  God  doth  not  cut  him  off,  it  )s  | 
thought  verily,  that  hee  will  thoroughly  j 
attempt  the  same!"  It  not  this  a  lord- 
ly prologue  to  the  tale  of  his  adventure 
with  the  "Corayans"? 


Vincent  ol  Beauvals  speaking  of7  ^ 
Parossltar.  "Who  having  little  .stomac.»_| 
and  small  mouthes.  eatc  not  anything  at  - 
all,  but  seething  flesh.  They  stand  or 
sitte  over  the  potte,  and  receiving  the 
steame  or  smoke  thereof,  are  therewith 
onely  nourished,  and  If  thcv  eale  alny 
thing  a  i.s  very  little.",  There  Is  a 
country  "lying  upon  the  Ocean  .sea, 
where  they  found  cerlalnc  monsters, 
who  In  all  things  re.sembled  the  shape 
of, man,  saving  that  their  fcete  were 
like  the  feete  of  an  oxe.  and  they  had 
jindeede  mens  heads  but  dogge  faces. 
,  They  spake,  as  It  were,  two  words  like 
men,  but  at  the  third  they  barked  like 
dogges." 

The  early  voyages  to  Mexico,  Florida, 
the  West  Indies — "Domenlca  is  one  of 
the  fayrest  Islands  of  the  West,  full 
of  hills  and  of  very  good  smell" — the 
voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier  and  others 
to  Canada  are  of  peculiar  interest  to 
students  of  early  American  history. 
There  is  a  glorious  description  of  the 
sacking  of  Cadiz  by  the  English  in  1596. 

Nearly  90  pages  aie  given  to  the 
letter  by  the  gi-ave  and  learjgod  Bishop 
Gudbrandus  Thorlaclus  at-<(  7t  Iceland 
and  Greenland.  He  wrote  i.fc  nswer  to 
vile  reports  about  Iceland.  "iKcre  came 
to  light  about  the  yeare  of  Christ  1561, 
a  very  deformed  impe,  begotten  by  a 
certain  Pedlar  of  Germany:  namely  a 
booke  of  German  rimes  of  al  that  ever 
were  read  the  most  filthy  and  most 
slanderous  against  the  nation  of  Island. 
Neither  did  it  suffice  the  base  printer 
once  to  send  abroad  that  base  brat,  but 
he  must  publish  it  also  thrise  or  foure 
times  over  ...  So  great  was  the  malice 
of  this  printer  &  his  desire  so  great 
to  get  lucre,  by  a  thing  unlawfuU  .  .  . 
His  name  is  Joachlmus  Leo,  a  man 
worthy  to  become  lions  food."  The 
good  Bishop  discusses  solemnly  the 
question  whether  Moimt  Hecla's  flames 
will  not  burn  tow  or  be  quenched  by 
water,  and  whether  the  mountain  Is 
the  prison  of  unclean  souls. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  to  whom  the 
journey  from  Boston  to  Clamport 


Turn  to  the'  journal  of  Friar  Odorlcus 
concerning  strange  things  which  he  saw 
among  the  Tartars  of  the  east. 

"When  I  was  in  the  province  of  Man- 
cy  I  passed  by  the  palace  of  a  certain 
famous  man,  which  hath  fifty  vngin 
damosels  continually  attending  upon 
him,  feeding  him  every  meale,  as  a  bird 
feeds  her  yoong  ones.  Also  he  natn 
sundry  kindes  of  meat  served  in  at  his 
table,  and  three  dishes  of  each  kmde; 
and  when  the  sayd  virgins  feed  hun, 
they  sing  most  sweetly.  .  .  .  His 
palace  is  two  miles  in  circuit,  the  pave- 
ment where  of  is  one  plate  of  golde,  and 
another  of  silver.  Neere  unto  the  wall 
of  the  sayd  palace  there  is  a  mount 
artificlallv  wrought  with  golde  and  sil- 
ver whereupon  stand  tiuretts  and  stee- 
ples and  other  delectable  things  for  the 
solace  and  recreation  of  the  foresayd 
great  man.  And  it  was  tolde  me  that 
there  were  foure  such  men  in  the  sayd 

'''^utThe  women  of  Tebek!  "Wherein 
is  more  plentv  of  bread  and  wine  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  besides. 
These  women  wear  "above  an  himdreth 
tricks  and  trifles  about  them,  and  they 
have  two  teeth  in  their  mouthes  as  long 
as  the  tushes  of  a  boare."  There  is  a 
lively  description  of  Tartary  taken  from 


fraught  v/ith  peril,  should  procine  and 
read  diligently  these  ten  volumes.  Would 
that  they  had  a  binding  of  le.ss  flaming 
red ! 

"BKUNCll" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  column  of  last  Saturday  I 
read  about  the  word  "brunch,"  a  meal 
served  In  England  'between  breakfast 
and  luncheon.  Thus  brought  to  mind  a 
remark  made  to  me  this  summer  by  a 
good  lady  of  Shrewsbury,  England: 


By  PHILIP  ilAi.1:. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Big  Fight." 
a  play  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes, 
by  Milton  Herbert  Gropper  and  Max 
Marcin.  Staged  by  David  Belasco,  pro- 
duced by  Sam  H.  Harris  and  Albert 
Lewis  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  on  Aug.  30, 
1928-  Majestic  Theatre.  New  York,  on 
Sept.  18.  1928.  At  Buffalo  Mr.  Belascn 
praised  Mr.  Dempsey,  "Just  a  big  boy 
and  Estelle  Taylor,  who  took  the  part 
of  Shirley,  there  and  in  New  York.  Mi\ 
Belasco  repeated  his  characterization  of 
Mr.  Dempsey  in  New  York. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Steven  Losan   ^  Rosc1pi-Ii 

Berrelli  WilUam  Rij-nar-l. 

Nick  fhuman 

Boso   Jefferson  Hall 

Eeinhart   Henr.v  Phillipi 

Winnie  Mar.v  Robinson 

Slim   \,'<^<0''  K'l'^" 

Rporzp   Caj-1  de  Mel 

Jim  Jean  SKlne.v 

Pmkip  Frve    Owen  Martin 

Shirley  Moore    Harriet  K,  MacGibbon 

Jack  Dillon  (Known  as  The  T!?f^r'D,„,p,e,v 

Chuck  "Flower"  Sloan  Arthur  R.  Vinton 

lister  Moore  (Shirley's  brothe^K  ^^^^^^^^ 

Sniffy  Joyce  •     ^  j'^'^^„S^l^')'' 

Lelty  Wilson  Gordon  Conor  r 

irz.l^r^  ....,,.;.."'r^/£?snn;; 

sLttUn?  Baker  .  .  .   '^T,'"^^  ^'^iVl- 

Danny    ..    Darnel  Kell 

Jerry,  the  G.eek .............  ,^41-  Alb^ 

Battler  8  Second.'.'.'.  Anthony  M<  A..'.ff. 

Referee  '  t  V  vVuop 

Announcer  J-  ^- 

When  Mme.  Modjeska  at  Cincinnati 
taw  John  L.  Sullivan  taking  the  part 
of  the  hero— was  the  play  "Honest 
Hearts  and  Willuig  Hands,"  or  "A  True 
American"?— she  defended  him  against 
•upercilious,  one  might  say  irreverent, 
critics:  "I  like  him  very  weU,  indeed  He 
speaks  his  fines  naturally,  and  I  like 
that  bluff,  hearty  manner."  The  play 
must  have  been  "Honest  Hearts  and 
WiUing  Hands."  for  in  "A  True  Amen- 
ean"  only  a  few  lines  were  given  to 
John  L.:  "I  am  a  true  American"  and 
"I  wfil  fly  to  your  assistance."  These 
lines-kept  recurring  throughout  the  play 
like  a  leitmotiv  In  Wagner  s  "Ring."  But 
In  "Honest  Hearts  and  Willing  Hands. ' 
which  we  saw  at  the  Howard  Athenae- 
um—it  was  one  of  our  most  memorable 
adventures  in  Boston's  theatres — John 
L.  was  given  several  mouthfuls  of  speech 
which  he  deUvered  as  if  he  were  facing 
the  slipperv,  shifty  Charlie  Mitchell  ir. 
the  ring.  Never  shall  we  forget  John 
L.'s  chivalrous  speeches  about  women, 
»nd  his  final  monologuej  
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■  There  is  no  time,  no  place,  no  power,, 
flo  land  serene,  no  roseate  bower. 
No  heaven,  no  sainted  place  of  bliss, 
Nor  baby's  cheek,  nor  baby  s  kiss, 
That's  grander,  .sweeter,  purer  than 
A  woman's  love  for  thoughtless  man. 
These  lines  were  delivered  with  such ! 
heartfelt    sentiment,    such    devotional  | 
Bolemnity,  that  the  deeply  affected  audi- 
ence smus  orthodox  citizens  and  plug- 
uglies,  raised  the  shout:   "Good  boy. 
John.   That's  the  stuff." 

What  Madame  Modjeska  said  of  the 
lamented  John  L.  might  be  applied  to 
the  portrayal  of  Jack  Dillon  by  Mr. 
Dempsev.  It  is  true  that  as  a  play 
"The  Big  Battle"  is  of  little  account. 
The  fight's  the  thing.  'Twas  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  prize  fight  between 
"The  Tiger"  and  "Battling  Baker  that 
drew  the  crowd  to  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  the  fight  and  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Mr.  Dempsey  in  the  flesh  and  m 
action.  The  first  scene  is  a  barber 
shop.  Shirley  is  a  manicurist,  beset 
by  admirers  tempting  her  to  stray  from 
the  narrow  path  of  virtue;  but  the  noblp 
girl  is  in  love  with  the  champion  nf 
the  rinc  and  she  laushs  them  to  scnrn. 
ITiifortlinatelv  her  brot'ner  kills  a  man. 
Hs  will  take  the  chair  a  I  Sing  Sing 
unless  gangsters  and  crooks  of  all  va- 
rieties persuade  her  to  dope  the  cham- 
pion so  that  they  may  gain  his  down- 
fall. The  dramatists  have  not  favored 
Mr.  Dempsey  with  chivalric  speeches 
and  glowing  apostrophes  to  woman. 
Perhaps  they  distrusted  his  rhetorical 
ability  and  knew  that  his  emphasis 
should  be  muscular,  not  verbal.  They 
knew  that  the  audience  would  not  carej 
for  polished  dialogue  or  poetic  out- 
bursts.  What  Mr.  Dempsey  had  to  say, 

he  said  clearly  and  amiably.  Evci.  i 
when  he  was  angered  by  the  proposal  , 
to  lay  down  in  the  fight,  he  did  not 
roar,  nor  did  he  once,  to  show  his  in- 
domitable spirit,  indulge  in  what  was 
once  familarly  called  soap-chewing  or 
biting  the  scenery.  When  the  fight  be- 
gan he  injected  into  the  play  the  poetry 
of  motion. 

This  scene,  a  faithful  representation  il; 
of  the  ring,  arena,  what  you  may  choose  | 
to  call  it,  should  be  described  by  our  j 
excellent  colleague,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hamilton, 
who  is  skilled  in  the  niceties  of  pugi-  1 
listic  technique.  It  can  only  be  saici  i 
by  a  layman  that  it  revva- Vd  one  for  ■ 
waiting  through  the  long  drawn  ou'  i 
play,  which  announced  to  begin  at  8:10  i 
did  not  begin  till  B:35.  The  waits  were  ] 
,  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  acts 
I  themselves. 

Miss  Harriet  MacGibbon,   who  re- 
places on  the  tour  Estelle  Taylor  (Mr. 
Dempsey's  wife)  gave  a  pleasing  por- 
trayal of  the  distressed     and    sorely  ] 
tempted  heroine.    The  others  in  the  | 
company  were  more  than  adequate  for  ] 
the  parts  assigned  them.  They  took  the  j 
melodrama  seriously,  defining  well  the  ! 
respective  if  not  respectable  parts.  The  j 
crooks  headed  by  Mr.  Vinton  as  Chuck  1 
Sloan  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  under- 
ground  life.  ! 

And  this  play  has  a  moral:  Never  ] 
bet  on  a  prize  fight. 

There  was  a  large  audience.  ,When-  i 
ever  Mr.  Dempsey  came  on  the  stage  ' 
he  was  loudly  applauded:  enthusias- 
tically when  he  said  that  in  a  fight  he  i 
always  did  his  best. 

REPERTORY  THEATRE 
"S.  S.  Incorporated" 

A    drama    in    the    modernistic  manner. 
Tiresentinf  for  the  first  time  on  an.r  staffe. 
tho  19L'S  prize  play  written  i)y  Verne  .la 
and    rewritten    for    production    by  Francos 
.lewett.     The  east : 

Winifred    OIra  Birkbei  k 

The  Past  .   Kenneth  Reardon 

Thn  Present  ■  Elmer  Hall 

The  Future  Leland  Wnchi 

Barre    Tha.ver  Roberts 

GaiteB    Eunice  Silverman 

Locke  Ehiicr  Hall 

Dore    Mildred  Pmi;h 

Allan  CraiE  Milton  Owen 

Ted   Arthur  Sirconi 

.John  SpaHord   Robert  Nobl- 

Phiva    Edith  Barrett 

Sam  Perkins  'Thomas  Shearer 

Diana    Katharine  Warrep 

A  Voice  J.  Ausrnslns  Keou?h 

The  fiovernor  William  Mason 

Ralph  Benton.  A  college  man 

Benjamin  Osipow 
William  Fitzrny  Bundy  .  . Cameron  Matthews 

Utilizing  a  theme  for  which  a.  $innn 
j  prize  was  paid  recently  the  Repertory 
1  Players  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
'  Jewett  have  woven  a  fantastic  "moral 
uplift "  play  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
inspire  faith  in  life  among  the  youth 
of  America. 

i  "S.  S.  Incorporated"  tells  of  a  suicide 
:  club  which  gleans  its  chaff  from  the 
'  strata  of  society  that  desires  self- 
destruction.  This  it  achieves  in  a 
climatic  scene  which  portrays  the  de- 
struction of  Spafford  of  "Spafford 
Suicides.  Incorporated"  and  his  only 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Jewett  who  is  credited  with  the 
success  of  whipping  the  play  into  shape 
for  stage  presentation,  evidently  has 
been  reading  about  "Great  Head  Cen- 
tre" and  the  marvellous  effect  which 
that  Individual  attains  in  seeking  world 
power. 

Heavy  hangings,  flashing  back  drops, 
angular  planas  and  lighting  effects  with 


the  modernisti(  n fried'  out  in  , 

I  the  design  of  pieces  create  I 

an  atmosphere  much  in  keeping  with  ; 
'  the  theme.  ' 
"S.  S.  Incorporated."  Is  managed  by 
a  capitalist  who  conceives  the  Idea  of  i 
giving  a  bonus  of  $25,000  to  any  per- 
son who  desires  to  commit  suicide.  That  '] 
person   to   sign   a   contract  to   com-  , 
mit:  this  act  within  the  confines  of 
Babylon   park   where  the  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  t/i  enjoy  it  after 
paying  an  admission  price.    The  suicide  I 
has  privilege  of  assigning  the  money  | 
'  to  any  of  his  heirs.  i 
Robert  Noble  as  John  Spafford  "head  "  \ 
of  the  novel  company  that  preys  on  the  | 
unfortunates  of  life  creates  much  of 
the  atmosphere  by  an  insight  of  the 
I'  part  he  plays.    Coldblooded,  sacrificing 
a  son  that  his  "public"  might  not  be 
di.'appointcd  carries  off  the  lead.  Edith 
Barrett,  as  Shiva,  daughter  of  Spafford 
plays  the  role  of  the  martyr  with  con- 
siderable effect.    Cameron  Matthews  as  i 
William  Fitzroy  Bundy  who  leaves  his  ; 
$25,000  to  indignant  actors  who  have 
wanted  to  play  Hamlet  but  were  never  f 
allowed  dressed  up  a  scene  which  other- 
wise would  have  missed  him.   Olga  Bir- 
beck.   Katherine   Warren   and  Milton 
Owen  are  the  conspirators  who  finally 
cause  the  downfall  of  S'pafford.     C.  li. 

I  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE  | 

'  "Jimmie's  Women" 

A  comedy  farce  in  three  actj  by  Myron: 
r.   Fasan.  with  the  following  cast: 

i  Billv  Wells  'lohn  Junior 

Thomas  Georee  L.  Taylor; 

'  Alsreriion  Simpson  Don  Beddoc! 

:  Teddie  Kane   Adnennc  Earle 

'  .Ijniniy  Turner    .,  .Inhn  Warner 

I  Robert  Fowler  Thomas  McNierht 

I  Dr.  Richard  Turner   Richard  Snmner 

j  Samuel  Kane  George  R.  Taylor 

I  Mrs.  Samuel  Kane   Edith  Shayne 

Florence  Standish   Marion  Grant 

Mrs.  Reginald  Van  Alstyne.   ,  Georgia  >epsp 

This  trivial  piece  about  a  pampered 
heir  of  stage  pattern  and  an  incognito  I 
ladv  who  ends  the  third  act  properly 
by 'turning  out  to  be  the  "princess  in 
disguise"  was  played  in  New  York  last  I 
year,  and  came  to  the  HoUis  in  May 
for  a  brief  run.  It  is  a  rat-ta-tat  farce 
of  misunderstandings  and  time-tried 
comedy  hokum,  and  provokes  laughs, 
when  rattled  through  with  snap  andj 
speed.  .  i 

I     The  Jimmie  of  the  play  Is  a  youngj 
i  man  who  will  inherit  money  and  isi 
1  much  pursued  by  young  ladies.  The[ 
priggish  trustee  of  his  estate  and  his; 
domineering  wife  have  decided  that  he 
shall    marry  their  ingenue  daughter,' 
Teddy,  and  threaten  to  disinherit  himj 
by  enforcing  a  caluse  in  the  will  if  he, 
falls  to  obey  them.    Their  Teddy  Is 
1  adored  by  the  boyish  Algernon,  and  t0| 
remove  him  from  the  scene  and  givei 
[Teddy  a  chance  at  Jimmie  the  motherl 
and  her  lawyer  conspire  to  engage  an 
actress    to  come  as  their  guest  and 
I  "vamp"  Algernon.    It  develops  that  she 
,  and  Jimmie  are  well  known  to  each 
other,  and  couples  are  paired  off  in  a 
'  manner  not  of  the  mother's  planning. 
!     Billy  Wells,  Jimmie's  happy-go-lucky 
companion  of  gay  parties,  is  another 
guest  in  the  Connecticut  country  house 
where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  furnishes 
many  of  the  "quick  laughs"  with  hiS| 
flippant  retorts,  Broadway  slang  and 
overweening  conceit.    The  daring  touchi 
common  in  this  sort  of  play  is  supplied  j 
by  the  actres-s'  venture  into  Jimmie's 
bedroom,  a  deed  whitewashed  by  the 
previous  planting  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  married. 

The  local  company  carried  the  play 
ofl  well,  although  falling  in  a  few  cases 
to  score  with  the  laugh  lines  Mr.  Pagan 
had  prepared  for  them.  The  play  was 
well  cast  and  costumed  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. Mr.  Sumner  was  not  con- 
vincing, even  in  farce,  as  the  doctor, 
and  one  feels  that  George  Taylor  in  his 
part  as  the  spinsterish,  henpecked  and 
gullible  prig  was  too  urbanely  dressed 
to  satisfy  the  standardized  requirement'; 
of  farce  characterization.  Judging  by 
the  flowers  and  applause,  it  was  Miss 
Adrienne  Earle's  first  appearance  with 
the  company.  She  did  a  nice  bit  of 
work  as  the  childishly  absurd  Teddy 
who  was  determined  to  get  her  man. 

H.  F.  M. 


BURLESQUE 
GAYETY     THEATRE— "D  i  m  p  1  e  d 

Darlings,"  with  George  Leon  and  Fay 
Norman  as  principal  entertainers  is  at 
the  Gayctv  Theatre  this  week.  Others 
in  the  company  are  Eddie  LoTayne. 
Daisy  Dean  and  Abe  Sher.  Holub  ? 
Gayety  jazz  band  is  a  popular  feature 
at  this  house. 

OLD  HOWARD— "Puss  Puss,"  'oy  Jim 
Bennett,  and  numbering  In  Its  ranks 
'such  favorites  as  Ruth  Darling,  Flora 
Dearth,  Ella  Sears,  George  Sullivan  and 
Jack  Reynolds,  is  this  week's  attraction 
at  this  house.  The  program  of  vaude- 
ville  is  given  by  Cortoni,  magician;  Dave 
Vine,  in  topical  songs,  and  the  Chevalier 
Brothers.  

THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFERINGS 
BOSTON     OPERA     HOtSE— "The  Bi-- 
Ft"hl/'   melodrama,     with    Jack  Dempsey. 
''^COI-OMAL^^'-Americana.  '  J.  P.  McEvoy  s 
'^'^c'oi'I.EV— '"The   Bellamy   Trial."  mystery 

''''hOLLIS      street— '  Dracula  "  -■• 
^It.-    fl^ct  wpei<>. 


ploy. 

PIAMm  rH  -     P.-liis        Bnui  'l  Ph'':  ' 

Barry's  r-oniedy. 

KEl'ERTOUV— "S.  S.  Incorporated."  1928 

priie  play.    _        .    _    .  .. 

SHUBERT—  The  Queen  s  Taste.  '  comiidy 
with  mii=ic,  ,^      '  .. 

ST.  J\.ME'" —  Jininne  ;  Women,  corned.^. 
WILBUR —  Take  the  Air,  '  musical  eom- 
edr.  ^ 

SCOLLAY  SQIIAJRE  (UAMI'IA  I 

"Women  They  Talk  About"  [ 

A  screen  comed.v-drama  by  Anthony  Cplde-1 
wa,v.  scenario  by  Robert  Lord :  du'ected  by 
Llody  Bacon  and  presented  by  Warner  Bros, 
with  the  followuie:  cast; 

Mary  Mervin  Hugrhes ..........  Irene  Rich 

Dorothy   Huffhes  ^-      ,A"dre.v  Ferris 

.Inhn  Mervin  Claude  G.lhngwater 

.tohn   Harrison   Anders  Randolph 

Steve  Harrison  William  Collier.  Ji. 

Anthony  Nicholas  John  Santore 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  ladies. 
"Women  Thev  Talk  About"  is  of  minor 
consequence  as  a  story  of  politics  and 
love.    It  has  action  plenty:  it  has  two 
love  themes,  one  for  exuberant  youttts. 
one  for  sedate  adults:  it  gives  young 
Cbllier  chance  to  maul  a  bigger  man. 
But  first  and  last  it  seems  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  splendid  character  study 
by    that    excellent    character  actor. 
Claude  Gilllngwater.    Not  since  Theo- 
dore Roberts's  fine  screen  creation  in 
"Grumpy"  can  we  recall  anythmg  so 
natural,   so   finished   as   Mr.  Gilling- 
waters  performance  in  the  role  of  an 
old  man  of  irascible  temperament,  self- 
ish, self-centred:  a  common  scold,  a 
domineering  head  of  his  household,  in- 
tolerant of  those  he  terms  gutter-smpes 
who  have  risen  by  their  own'foot-.straps 
to  power.    It  is  this  intolerance,  this 
contempt  for  a  man.  now  become  mayor 
of  his  city,  who  years  ago  had  been  his 
office  boy,  which  really  makes  the  story. 
John  Harrison,  the  mayor,  had  issued  a 
special  permit  for  heavy  trucking  on 
the  road  passing  the  Mervin  mansion. 
In  a  fiery  encounter  between  old  Mer- 
'  vin  and  the  mayor  in  the  latter's  office, 
Mervin  reminds  Han'ison  that  as  an 
office  boy  he  was  none  too  good,  and 
certainly  not  worth  the  five  dollars 
raise  which  he  sought  and  did  not  get. 
He  adds  that  the  Harrisons  came  up 
from  the  gutter,  and  Harrison  retorts 
that  Mervin's  ancestors  were  civil  war 
profiteers.     Neither    will    retract  or 
apologize,  and  the  war  is  on. 

Old  Mervin's  granddaughter,  Dorothy, 
falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  Steve, 
the  ms^yor's  son,  driving  a  truck  to  get 
workingmen's    votes    for    his  father, 
though  he  is  college  bred  and  would  be 
a      mechanical      engineer.  Mervin's 
daughter,  Mary,  an  old  sweetheart  of 
Harrison's,  incensed  at  his  effrontery  m 
ordering  a  midnight  raid  on  her  house 
party,  decides  to  run  for  mayor  agamst 
him.  Unknown  to  Harrison,  Dorothy  is 
kidnapped  by  one  of  his  unscrupulous! 
henchmen.  Thanks  to  young  Steve,  the' 
plot  to  besmirch  the  Mervin  name  is, 
frustrated,  Harrison  denounces  the  plot- 
ter, and  is  wounded  when,  in  a  fight! 
between  Steve  and  the  henchman,  aj 
bullet  passes  through  a  glass  door  and 
sends  him  to  a  hospital.  This  inci- 
dent ends  in  love  declarations  betweenj 
Harrison  arjd  Mary,  who  says  she  pre-i 
fers  to  be  a  mayor's  wife,  and  halfj 
hearted  reconciliation  between  the  twd 
enemies.  J 
There    are    talking    sequences,  foil 
Mary  and  Harrison,  for  the  hospital 
scene 'With  Mary,  Harri.son  and  old  Mer-J 
vin.    Miss  Rich's  voice  is  one  we  shall] 
want  to  hear  again  when  perfect  co^ 
ordination  between  voice  and  recording 
device  has  been  reached.    Mr.  Gilling- 
water's  voice  was  most  natural,  thanksj 
to  invaluable  stage  training.    Even  in| 
defeat,  the  old  man  has  the  last  word 
He  has  shaken  hands  with  the  disabled] 
mayor.  He  scowls  over  his  glasses  and 
mutters,  "I  still  don't  think  he  was 
worth  a  $5  raise,"  and  the  picture  fades 
out.  W.E.G 


LOEWS  STATE 
"ExceHS  Baggage" 

A  screen  version  of  John  McGowan's  stage 
Plav.  directed  by  James  Cruze  and  presented 
by  Melro-Goldw.vn-Mayer  with  the  loUowinr 

Eddie  Kane  7'"'1?„  "n!',m', 

Fl«a  McCov   ,tosephine  Dunn 

VaTD'Errico   

Jimmy  Dunn   ^,Z  '' 7^rh»^,rrt 

M-jbel  Ford    Kathleen  ClinoKl 

Bern-  FS. d   «rel»  Granstedt 

Herbert  Cranmon.   'y''l  i  nannKi- 


In  Mr.  McGowan's  stage  play  the 
action  begins  in  the  basement  unae'"  , 
the  stage  of  a  small-time  vaudeville  , 
hou.se  near  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Kanes, 
Eddie  and  Elsa.  have  been  married  for 
some  time.  Eddie's  chance  for  the  big 
time,  and  Elsa's  opportunity  to  ]PJ:° 
pictures,  come  simultaneously.  Eddie 
gives  in.  Elsa  becomes  a  star  and  a 
subject  for  gossip  because  of  her  sup- 
posed fondness  for  D'Errico,  1.he  sleek 
movie  star,  and  his  known  infatuation 
for  her,  and  Eddie  quits  his  daring 
"slide  for  life"  act.  This  all  happens 
In  the  first  act  of  the  play. 

In  the  screen  version  the  opening 
scenes  shov/  Mr.  Haines  clovming  the 
part  which  Ralph  Morgan  made  a  sen- 
ouh  human  characterization.  Mr.  Haines 
has  been  working  alone,  but  persuades 
Elsa  to  marry  him.  His  methods  ol 
courtship  are  lowest  slap-stick.  In  fact 
it  is  not  until  the  film  i.'  well  under  way 
that  Mr.  Haines  decides  to  play  the 
part  straight,  and  thereafter  he  does  a 
verv  good  job  of  it.  The  stage  version 
is  followed  faithfully,  in  general,  though 


1  I     action  takes  a  be- 

wildering turn.  For  instance,  after 
Eddie  has  yielded  to  Elsa,  that  she  may 
have  her  chance,  he  tosses  away  a  tele- 
gram offering  him  $400  per  week  to 
appear  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  next 
scene  shows  him  doing  the  famous  slide, 
only  to  fall  into  the  horrified  audience 
as  he  nears  the  stage  in  his  descent. 
On  the  tail  of  this  scene  we  see  Eddie, 
with  no  bones  broken,  loafing  In  the 
rooms  of  the  N.  V.  A.  Club  in  New 
York;  nor  do  subsequent  shots  or  titles 
give  any  clue  to  the  di.<crepancy.  The 
play  indicated  none  of  this. 

Also  there  are  times  .when  Mr.  Cruze. 
able  director  of  big  spectacles,  seems 
to  have  absented  himself  from  the 
studios,  tilling  the  players  to  proceed 
in  their  own  fashion.  It  is  then  that 
"Excess  Baggage"  gives  signs  of  being 
merely  a  mechanical  piece,  indifferently 
acted,  lacking  in  real  study.  To  revert 
to  the  stage  play,  after  Eddie  Kane'.s 
final  break  with  Elsa  he  becomes  des- 
perate, accepts  an  engagement  at  the 
Palace,  and  goes  on  to  do  his  stunt, 
sliding  from  the  theatre  dome,  deter- 
mined to  let  himself  go  and  break  his 
neck.  He  does  fall,  and  the  play  ends 
backstage,  with  Eddie,  in  his  clown 
make-up,  crumpled  up  on  a  cot,  and 
Elsa  at  his  side,  imploring  forgiveness. 
We  never  did  know  whether  Eddie  lived 
]  or  died.  But  in  the  screen  version,  Elsa 
I  slips  into  an  orchestra  seat,  watches 
Eddie,  becomes  fearful  and  rushes  to  the 
I  stage  In  her  street  clothing,  j'ellinc 
'  "Attaboy,  Eddie."  and  tolling  him. 
downward,  .sound  of  limb,  to  rapturous 
embrace  in  full  sight  of  the  movie  ex- 
tras audience.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well.  Miss  Dunn  shows  a  very  pretty 
profile.  She  was  best  in  dramatic 
scenes.  Mr.  Cortez.  suave  and  hand- 
some, played  himsMf.  Mr.  Haines,  as  has 
been  said,  played  a  little  of  everything. 

KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"The  Night  Bird" 

A  screen  comedy  adapted  by  Kick  Bar- 
rows and  Earic  Snell  from  the  story.  "The 
Man  Disturber."  by  Frederick  and  Fann^ 
Hat  ton:  directed  by  Fred  Newmeyer  and 
presented  by  Universal  with  the  followiiis 
cast : 

yjim  Trenne.%,  Reginald  Denny 

Madelena  Conradi   Betsy  Lee 

Gleason   Sam  Hardv, 

Nate   Silsburir  Harvey  Clark; 

Mario  Michael  Visaroff 

Pietro    Rossi  Alphonse  Martel 

Blonde  Corliss  Palmer, 

Red  Head  JoceLvn  Leo 

Joe  George   Booka  =  i:ii 

This  may  have  started  as  a  comedy 
in  the  minds  of  those  cqncerned  in  its 
making,  but  it  certainly  developed  into 
farce  before  many  feet  had  been 
traveled,  and  farce  it  remained  until 
the  bitter  end.  Even  the  sub-titles  are 
farcical,  when  it  comes  to  imitating  the 
broken  Italian-English  of  a  little  Italian 
girl,  they  are.  as  Trenney  himself •  would 
•sav.  'positively  ridiculous."  The  one 
thing  which  saves  "The  Night  Bird' 
from  a  box-office  point  of  view,  or  any 
other,  is  the  prize  fight  at  the  end.  Here 
there  is  familiar  action,  with  real  blows, 
knockdowns  which  probably  would  not 
stand  analysis,  yet  knockdowns  as .  far 
as  the  story  goes.  The  fact  that  the 
most  farcical  touch  of  all  is  saved  for 
the  final  scene  is  lost  sight  of,  forgiven, 
in  view  of  the  ring  encounter. 

Mr.  Denny,  who  may  as  well  be  called 
bv  his  own  name  as  by  that  of  Tren- 
nev,  is  supposed  to  be  training  for  his 
biggest  fight  as  a  champion.  His  man- 
ager, sensing  that  his  charge  holds 
himself  aloof  from  press  and  public,  de- 
cides to  exhibit  him  in  the  night  light 
section  of  New  York.  Trenney,  disgust- 
ed with  the  actions  of  his  young  women 
companions,  runs  out  on  the  party,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  Central  Park 
Here  he  finds  Madelena,  weeping  over 
her  last  beating  at  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  step-father.  Trenny  takes  her 
to  his  apartment,  which  Gleason,  hi-- 
manager,  shares.  Madelena,  slight, 
wistful,  engaging,  enslaves  both  men. 
and  falls  in  love  with  Jim.  Despite  hi.' 
avowed  indifference  to  women  he  kisses 
and  embraces  her,  and  is  knocked  down 
b"  Gleason,  who  misinterprets  Jims  at- 
titude. ,        I    J  • 

Madelena,  thinking  she  stands  in 
Jim's  path  to  fistic  glory,'  steals  back 
to  the  Italian  quarters,  is  sold  to  Pietm 
for  $20,000,  a  lot  of  money  as  any  one 
will  admit,  and  takes  another  beatin? 
when  she  refuses  to  go  through  with 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Meantime,  in 
the  ring  at  Ivfadison  Square  Garden. 
Jim  also  is  taking  a  beating:  but  when 
,a  little  ItaUan  boy  races  to  his  side 
with  tidings  about  Madelena  he  take-; 
on  new  life  and  tjounds  the  challenger 
to  pieces.  Then,'  minus  bath  robe,  ho 
totes  the  boy  imder  one  arm  to  a  taxi, 
rushes  up  to  -Madelena's  room  and 
throws  the  evil  Mario  down  a  flight  of 
stairs.  Clad  only  in  his  colorful  tights 
and  that  ruddy  glow  which  follows  vio- 
lent exertion  in  the  ring,  he  Is  seen 
kneeling  at  the  girl's  side  as  the  flim 
closes. 

Not  much  of  a  vehicle  for  Mr.  Den- 


nv  not  very  creditable  to  the  scenarists 
the  director.  In  their  few  scenes  to- 
gether, Mr.  Denny  and  Miss  Lee  con- 
trive to  inject  at  least  a  semblance  of 
genuine  himor  and  sentiment.  Mr. 
Hardv  likewise  plays  honestly  a  role 
1  which  has  little  of  human  substantiality 
behind  it.  E.  G. 


li     .  ■  Gillli,  Ncwbur^-port's  baa-i" 
mayor,    enlivens  the    screen  here  Uili 
week.    Patho  News  shows  him  at  vari- 
ous tasks  in  Salem  Jail,  with  a  clase-up 
1  in  which  as  mayor  he  is  .sitinlng  official 
i  papers,  all  with  a  prin  of  his  face. 


FILMS  N'EVV  AND  FAlVnLlAR 
METR()rOI,IT.\N— ■•Glorious    Bptjy."  (A 
sound  pirluie). 

LOF.WS     STATE  — .  "ExcedB  .  Barrare." 

(Willi  Jloviotonp), 

KEITH-ALBK.K— '  Ths  Nicht  Bird." 

Will. I, AY  Stjl  ARK  OLYMPIA— •Women 
Thw  Talk  Atmiil"    (A  sound  pletxirf). 

LOKH  '.s  ORI'HEl'M—"  While  the  City 
Sleeps  "   (A  noiind  pirtiirpl. 

OLVMPIA  A\n  FENWAY— "Winers."  (A 
round  pii  luiei. 

MODEKN  AND  nEACON— •The  Man  Who 
Laiiffhs. "   (A  pound  pictiire). 

BOWnOIN    SQIARE — "Two  Lovers." 

I.AX<'ASTK1! — "Strppl  Anrel''  and  "Swim. 
Oirl.  f!"im.'"  fii-si  half:  "Two  Lovers"  and 
"Cleariuc  Ihe  Trail."  balance  of  wpolt. 

EXETER — "Show  Girl"  and  "The  Matins 
rail."  first  half;  •The  Patriot"  and  "De- 
tective"."  balanco  of  week.  " 

GEORGE  MARION'S  "1878"  PARTY 
George  Marion,  veteran  actor  and 
stage  director  well  known  and  well 
liked  In  this, city,  first  came  to  Boston 
on  Oct.  24,  1878.  He  was  then  a  mere 
boy.  Ten  years  later  he  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  here  at  the  old  Boston 
Theatre,  aa  a  member  of  Lew  Dock- 
stader's  Minstrels.  Since  then  he  has 
created  many  noteworthy  stage  parts, 
has  staged  many  of  the  stage  successes 
of  their  time.  At  present  he  comes  to 
local  attention  as  the  man  who  staged 
for  the  Messrs.  Shubert  "The  Queen's 
Taste."  the  new  musical  piece  now  run- 
nfnp  at  the  Shubert  Theatre. 

g,s  observance  oX  the  50lh  a.nnivcrsary 
his  first  visit  to  Boston,  Mr.  Marion 
Ites  all  couples  who  were  married 
ou  years  ago  to  be  his  guests  at  the 
'Wednesday  matinee  performance  o£ 
"The  Queen's  Taste,"  on  Oct,  24.  HB 
has  made  arrangements  to  this  ene 
with  the  Messrs.  Shubert.  It  is  sug-. 
gested  that  all  who  are  eUgible  to  at- 
tend send  their  names  and  addressejl 
promptly  to  Mr.  Marion's  personal 
Representative,  S,  B.  Stratton,  care  ol 
the  Shubert  Theatre,  in  order  that 
,  proper  seat  reservations  may  be  jnade, 

Coussevitzky 

By  RENA  GARDNER 


he  rcmorspfiin' 
.1,1  .1,1' I )  1'  '  1  who  "speaks  SO  till, 
better  Kngli.sh."  i 
The  conductor  seems  older  oir  the 
stage  of  Symphony  hall,  le.ss  .some  age-l 
less  spirit,  more  man  of  the  world.  A 
crowded  life  has  cut  lines  beside  thin 
curved  lips  and  about  wise  and  tired 
eyes,  btil  with  the  mention  of  a  aubjert, 
that  interests  him  the  whole  man  convs 
X)  life,  to  youth,  again.  He  bubbles,  he  i- 
sours  himself  into  the  conversation.  He  |  i 
jtiinps  from  his  chair,  he  paces  the  , 
floor,  he  acts  the  scene  that  is  going 
through  his  mind.    "It  was  dark  night 
-sombre— no  lights,  is  that  how  you 
say?— no  lights— la  nelge  tombalt.  i 
can  hardly  walk,  the  wind  blow''-here 
he  creeps  in  his  shining  patent-leather 
pumps,  the  length  of  the  room,  bent, 
huddled  in  imaginary  wraps  against  a 
Russian  winter.  "Tout  a  coup,  what  do 
I  see'    What  comes?"    The  listener, 
huddled  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  lump  on  the 
divan,  mutely  wonder  what. 


Koussevitzky  In  a  cutaway  stands 
oised-UKfi-a  small,  elegant  faun,  quite 
nnoved  from  the  everyday  world  of 
ane  and  John  who  watch  his  lire  and 
race  from  their  seats  in  Symphony 
all.    Koussevitzky  at  home  in  a  flow- 
tg  black-velvet  dinner  jacket  manages 
»  remain  almost  as  far  removed  from 
>ality.   He  has  a  manner  of  simpUcity 
na  courtesy.   He  sits  on  his  chair  with 
n  air  of  indefinite  leisure,  as  though 
e  could  have  nothing  in  the  world 
>  do  but  chat.    He  seems  neither 
Dssess  a- watch  nor  to  be  aware  of  a 
llobk,  an  attribute  eventually  discon- 
erting  to  the  American  visitor.    If  he 
KMild  only  crane  a  surreptitious  neck 
»ward  the  mantelpiece,  cough,  and  say. 
I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  as  a  matter  of 
lot,  in  exactly  five  minutes  I  must  ■ 
-smpose  a  symphony—" 
But  ho.  he  talks  on,  unhurried,  with 
I  noticeable  lack  of  the  pronoun  'I, 
laning  back  in  his  chair,  surrounded 
V  an  almost  tangible  aura  of  distinc- 
i  Bn     It  is  no  matter  of  background, 
Ur  the  house  in  Jamaica  Plain  clearly 
(nes  as  a  makeshift,  a  pied  a  terre.  for 
jc  KoussevitEkys.  ^Where  there  should 
E  ancient  tapestries,  a  neutral  wall- 
appr  frames  thff'small,  alert  head,  the 
I  Ivacious    hands.      Delicately  inlaid 
I  rench  furniture  makes  a  haughty.mes- 
(llance  with  the  vei-y  domestic  rug  of 
I  le  little  music  loom.    Piles  -of^ores 
I  bver  every  taWe  and  almost  every 

chair.  In  spite  of  these  mute  evidences 
of  musical  knowledge,  his  comments  are 
intelligible  even  to  those  who  might 
possibly  confuse  Stravinsky  with  Scria- 
bin  and  find  something  vaguely  comi- 
cal in  the  word  "oboe."  If  these  are 
not  marble  halls,  they  should  be. 

ENGLISH  AN  EFFORT 

Tn  his  own  regard,  Mr.  Kous.sevitzkv 
peaks  English  very  little."  He  finds 
1  a  difficult  medium  of  expression,  he 
halts  suddenly,  lie  clutches  his  forehead 
as  though  to  drag  from  his  mind  that 
elusive  past  participle,  his  brown  eyes 
grow  tragic  with  an  effort  to  recall 
whether  you  say  "rode"  or  "rod"  in 
case  you  have  spent  some  time  on  the 
back  of  a  horse.  When  the  strain  be- 
comes too  tiring,  he  retires  for  a  period 
Into  a  more  familiar  and  more  pliant 
French.  Whatever  lahguage  he  speaks, 
his  expression  is  vivid  and  intense.  As 
he  brings  forth  every  thought  with  his 
whole  spirit,  even  with  his  entire  body, 
it  would  take  a  very  young  child  or 
possibly  a  blind  man,  to  fail  to  follow 
him,  but  at  the  tiniest  shadow  on  the 


MUSIC  HIS  WHOLE  LIFE 

Any  question  of  music,  particularly 
modern  music,  brings  an  Instant  re- 
sponse from  Koussevitzky.  There  lies  | 
his  whole  life,  his  absorbina  interest,  I 
practically  hi.s  only  interest.  '  In  reply 
to  the  extremely  American  question,  | 
"How  do  you  play?"  he  replies,  "The 
bass  viol,"  but  after  a  more  exact  re- 
phrasing, "Oh,  pour  m'amuser?  I  read, 
I  go  to  the  theatre.  I  like  cinema. 
Charles  Chaplin  is  a  great  artiste,  I 
see  every  Chaplin  picture.  But  I  have 
little  time,  you  see.  Each  week,  four 
rehearsals!"  Here  his  expression  which 
has  lost  in  animation  over  the  discus- 
sion of  his  amusements,  brightens  again. 

•  Then  I  arrange  the  programs,  every 
performance  I  arrange.  That  is  very 
difficile,  ca.  For  each  series  of  concerts 
a  different  audience,  there  must  be  dif- 
ferent program  for  each.  For  cacn 
city,  another  type  of  concert.  To  the 
conductor.  Cleveland  presents  an  en- 
tirely individual  surface  from  that  of 
St  "Lcuis,  and  the  Saturday  concerts 
in  Boston  from  those  on  Tuesday  after- 
noons But  while  he  regards  the  per- 
sonalities of  these  audiences,  Kousse- 
vitzy  'believes  that  it  is  an  artists 
ddty  never  to  pattern  a  program  en- 
tu-ely  on  the  Uste  of  his  hearers. 

"The  audience  likes  always  what  it 
has  heard  many  times,  what  it  can 
whistle.  The  artist  must  not  leave  it 
there,  he  must  go  on.  He  keeps  the  old 
as  a  base,  and  plays  the  new  things  as 
they  come.  He  must  lead  the  way. 
MUSIC  MUST  CHANGE 
Many  letters  come.  "Why  do  you  give 
us  Stravinsky?  Why  not  more  Bach 
and  Beethoven  instead?"  Koussevitzky 
answers,  "Why  do  you  wear  your  hair 
differently  from  the  style  of  30  yeais 
ago'  Why  not  skirts  to  the  ground,  why 
not  beaver  hats?"  Everything  changes 
goes  forward,  so  must  music  change  By 
way  of  illustration,  he  produces  a  letter 
written  in  Beethoven's  day,  speaking  of 
I  the  master  as  a  "madman,  impossible 
'to  play  his  music,  no  harmony.  The 
iThird  Symphony  is  ■ridiculous,  ephem- 
eral." Just  so  they  wrote  of  Debussy 
says  Koussevitzky;  now  he  is  accepted 
ibv  all.  »Accepted  today  is  the 
'■Petrouchka'  of  Stravin.sky  but  noi  the 
Sacre  du  Printemps.  Bi)t  it  is  beautiful 
beautiful,  it  too  must  be  accepted.  The 
old  ever  fights  the  new." 

During  the  past  summer  he.  found 
England  hostile  to  the  new  music  bit- 
terfy  conservative.    This  he  feels  to  be 
more  the  fault  of  the  Engli^  artists 
who  do  not  educate  the  people  than  of 
The  people  themselves.     France,  too 
wears^an  apathetic  conserv-atism.  The 
Prenrh  are  not  a  race  of  conceit-goeis. 
But  in  ^ance.)says  Koussevitzky,  there 
fs  an  elite,  vei-y  .small,  very  musically 
,1  Advanced  which  forms  the  audience^f 
his  four  annual  Pans  concerts    In  ms 
a  t  concert  this  V^ar  he  played  1^ 
nieces  bv  new  composers.  Enthusiasni 
varied,  but  interest  and  understanding 
remained  constant.  \ 
As  a  nation,  however,  he  tinas  inc  . 
French  less  responsive  to  the  music  of 
S^l  moderns,  tha«  the  Americans.  Our 
ciUes^are  interested  in  the  new,  they 
?nok  forward  both  by  temperament  and 
T  „fi!v^     This    winter  Koussevitsky 
win  Ifve  Boston  something  entirely  new, 
r'  "lvmphonVe  Rustique;'  by  a  .  young 
^ench  composer  named  J.«armu\-  f  ?, 
l  is  also  preparing  a  suite  of   Has  reiieis 

I  composed  under  a  Persian  influence 
•Has  relief  is  difficult  in  music,  is  it 
I  not?  Music  must  go  on,  bas  relief  stay 
flat,  stay  so.  no  movement,  one  cannot 
make  bas  relief  in  music.  But  it  is 
interesting."  , 

HIS  FAITH  COMPLETE 
!    Koussevitsky    possesses    a    complete  | 
faith  that  everyone,  everyone  in  ine  i 
I  world  appreciates   good  music.  The 
I  man  sings,  he  sings  songs  to  himself, 
why  should  he  not  love  music?"  a  re- 
mark that  fills  the  American  on-looker 
with  the  benevolent  affection  given  to 
dear  old  grandma  when  she  says,  "There 
is  good  in  everyone. ' 

However,  Russians,  it  appears,  are 
different  possibly  because  they  have  no 
shoals  of  little  songs  about  a  "Cotvage 
Small  by  a  Waterf  uU  '  or  "She  Was  More 
Than  a  Mother  to  Me."  In  Russia/— 
I  before-the-war  Russia  —  Koussevitskv 
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for  live  pence,  he  gave  a  concert  for  -ho 
worker."!.  They  crowded  the  hall.  He 
telt  happy,  bccau.se  ft  .symphony  orches- 
tra i.s  "a  great  thing,  a  grand  thing. 
Everyone,  rich  and  poor,  should  be  able 
to  ciijoy  this  beauty." 

ART  TREASURES  LOST 
Tlic  Kous.sevitskys  lived  through  f.ur 
years  of  revqiution— through  Kercnsky, 
llhrough  the  Bolshevik  a.scent  to  power. 
Ila  1914  their  hou.se  in  Mo,scow  held  a 
I  gallery  of  280  palnting.s,  a  library  col- 
jlcctcd  through  the  years,  and  a  com- 
plolo  bibliotheque  muslcalo,  from  Pa!- 
eslnna  to  the  year  of  the  war. 
I    Some  commissar  now  enjoys  DcKas 
iand  Palestrina.    With  the  communi/a- 
tion  of  dwellings  the  Koussevitskys  were 
assigned  to  one  room  "smaller  than  this, 
more  small  than  you  can  Imagine,  in 
the  space  five  families  would  live."  and 
in  this  apartment  they  pa-s.sed  years  of 
dreadful  hardship.   Escape  was  impos- 
sible, for  the  bolshevik  government  de- 
tained all  artists  In  Russia,    "I  work 
all  day— I  woi-k  so  hard — I  conduct — X 
play  at  night    not  enough  money  for 
bread,  for  butter.    And  I  am  lucky,  for 
I  am  verv  popular  there  becau.se  I  am 
arti.ste."  People  say,  "Have  Koussevitsky 
this'    Does  he  have  food?    Shoes?"  But 
for  others,  less  fortunate,  life  was  wor.so 
than  any  book  you  read,  and  thought 
you  imagine."  Their  next-door  neighbor, 
a  former  millionaire,  they  saw  die  of 
starvation. 

GIVES  UP  ESCAPE 
Koussevitsky  planned  to  slip  out  of 
Ru.ssia.    One  man  knew  of  his  plan. 
The  night  before  he  was  to  leave,  on 
this  "sombre"  night,  as  he  was  going 
home  from  his  concert  through  the  daijc 
streets,    a    figure    materialized  in  the 
I  snowy  gloom  beside  him,  and  whispered: 
'•■The  cheka  knows  that  you  plan  to 
i  leave  Russia  tomorrow."    It  this  un- 
I  known  man  in '  the  street  knew,  the 
cheka  must  know.    He  gave  up  the  es- 
cape, and  bent  his  efforts  toward  a  tem- 
porary leave  of  absence.  He  is  still  on 
the  leave  of  absence,  and  on  the  "hste 
noire"  of  the  cheka. 
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BUILDING  HOME  IN  PARIS  ; 

But  as  if  by  a  law  of  compensation! 
life  has  been  kind  to  the  Koussevitskys  | 
of  late  years.  Boston  has  become  more 
and  more  home  to  them.    The  dog  en- 
ioys  his  walks  about  Jamaica  pond.  For  , 
two  years  they  have  been  building  a  new 
house  in  Paris  on  their  own  terrain, 
pres  de  la  Bois  de  Boulogne,"  a  house  , 
of  great  windows  and  arched  doorway.^, 
all  in  the  style  of  I'Empire  Russe,  tnat 
mixture  of  "Grecque.  Renals.sance  and 
Russe";"  a  fitting  background.  But  they  . 
are  in  France  so  little,  and  there  are  the 
four   Paris    concerts   with    their  new 
music  and  musicians  Collected  from  sev- 
eral orchestras.  ••Wonderful"  muslcian.s 
I  fine  artistes,  but  they  have  not  played 
[together.  

They  must  rehearse"  and  rehearse. 

My  last  concert  is  always  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  first.  In  Paris,  there 
are  no  orchestras,  only  musicians.  They  t 
play  here  on  the  days  of  the  week,  with 
another  orchestra  on  Sunday,  next  \ 
month  somewhere  else.  Paris  conduc-  ' 
tors  rehearse  twice  for  a  concert.  Here 
in  Boston  we  rehearse  for  every  concert 
four  times.  So,  I  work  hard  with  that  | 
orchestra.  Then  comes  a  rest  in  the 
mountains,  and  there  has  been  no  time 
to  enjoy  the  house  a  I'Empire  Russe. 
The  trip  back  to  America  has  become 
the  homeward  voyage. 

Yes,  beyond  the  ever-present  tragedy 
of  Russia  life  flows  smoothly,  with  its 
I  occasional  flurries  usually  caused  by  the 
I  profe.ssion  of  music  critics.    This  dell- 
I  cate  subject  causes  Mr.  Koussevitsky  to 
t  quiver.    Leaning  forward,  poised  on  the 
i  edge  of  the  chair,  his  voice  trembles. 
\  "The  poor  artiste  work,  he  work,  he 
I  work!"  clasping  his  iron-grey  head  with 
a   gesture  of  profound   fatigue.  He 
play!"  sawing  passionately  at  an  im- 
aginary ba.ss  viol— "He  practice  late  at 
ni^ht  'he  rehearse,  he  have  not  sleep. 
His  face  falls  into  the  deep  hnes  of 
exhaustion,  his  shoulders  Slump.  "Then 
the  critic!    He  drink  his  coffee,  it  is 
fine  morning.    He  choo.se  his  tie,  his 
^  handkerchief,  he  say.  Ha.  hum,  I  must 
go  criticize!'  tie  listen,  he  has  never 
heard  that  piece  before,  he  hear  it  once, 
and  the  next  day,  'This  piece  was  very 
bad  •  or,  'This  piece  was  so-and-so! 

Mr  Koussevitsky  feels  that  this  sub- 
ject needs  a  book  by  itself,  or  at  least 
;an  article.  In  fact,  he  wrote  one  last 
summer  lor  the  French  papers,  on  the 
abTute  necessity  of  "la  sensi^lite 
aesthetique"  in  the  makeup  of  a  ciit  c 
This  effervescence,  this  passionate 
quality  disappears  when  the  conver.sa- 
tion  leaving  criticism,  turns  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  private  life  He  becomes 
courteous.  You  suddenly  see  lum  a 
bu-sy  man,  probably  a  tu^ed  one.  As  he 
makes  a  last  bow,  a  last  simple  and 
gracious  phrase,  you  wonder  whether 
he  really  has  a  personal  life,  or  whether 
he  exists  remote,  sliding  through  the 
hours  with  a  polished  and  impenetrable 
surface,  coming  suddenly  to  life  oyer 
music,  over  Ru.ssia,  over  dastardly  cnt-  i 
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AT  THOREAU'S  CAIRN 

(K..r  Ai  the  World  Wart) 

Walden  Pond  is  silver  clear. 
Washed  pebbles  glisten  In  the  sun, 
Robins  hover  near. 
On  the  di.'tanl  shore 
A  lone  bather  wades  about. 
Shivering  in  Hamletian  doubt- 
To  swim  or  not  to  swim. 
One  contemplates  the  scene. 
In  this  cove  stands  a  crude  shrine, 
A  rounded  pile  of  stones. 
Each  stone  a  sacred  rite  of  wayfaring 

disciples. 
But,  alas,  vandal  hands  • 
Have  also  contributed  tomato  cans 
And  other  picnic,  litter. 
A  blatant  voice  near-by— 
•Say!  Who  was  this  guy  Thorcau? 
And  .so,  the  world  passes  by. 
On  this  site  stood  the  poet's  hut 
Where  he  gave  to  the  world 
His  gospel  of  freedom — 
Freedom— and  "nothing  but. 
The  voice  rings  across  the  graM-srrown 
!  trail: 

"Sav!  He  must  have  been  n  wow! 
Aca'in  one  contemplates  the  scene  an'I 

thinks— 
What  price  Freedom  now? 

^         ANTHONY  SKELDING. 


The  announcement  that  Mr.  Kou 
sevitzky  will  play  the  double-bass  to- 
night, assisted  by  the  excellent  Henri 
Cascadenes,   should  surely   fill  Sym- 
phony hall.    It  Is  seldom  that  musi- 
icians  of  so  marked  technical  ability  and 
Exquisite  taste  playing  the  double-bass 
&nd  the  viola  d'amore  come  before  the 
Ipublic  of  Boston.    The  program  is  an 
(interesting  one.   Music  by  Luigi  Loren- 
ziti  and  Luigi  Borghi,  composers  of  the 
18th  century,  has  been  heard  here.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  will  play  his  own  Con- 
certo   and  Valse    Miniature,  and  the 
(jcautiful  Largo  from  a  sonata  by  Ec- 
iiles     But  which  Eccles?    There  was 
Solomon  the  elder,  who  turned  Quaker, 
sold  his  music  and  instruments,  then 
bought  them  back,  and  to  prevent  Sa- 
tan from  using  them  to  gain  souls  for 
his  blazing  dominion,  burned  theni  an 
on  Tower  Hill.   It  occurred  to  him  dur- 
ing the  great  plague  in  London  to  waiK 
about  stark  naked  with  a  dish  of  burn- 
ing sulphur  on  his  head.    When  he 
turned  Quaker  he  was  earning  at  least 
£500  a  year  as  a  teacher,  a  good  sum 
for  that  time.    Solomon  the  younger 
was  possibly  a  son  of  the  Quaker.  Then 
there  was  Henry,  undoubtedly  a  son  ol 
the  elder  Solomon,  and  there  was  John 
the  elder  brother  of  Henry. 

"Lasca,"  whose  Berceuse  will  be  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  is  an  un- 
familiar name  to  our  audiences.  "Hie 
foreign  dictionaries  of  music  spell  his 
name  with  a  "k."    Born  at  Prague  m 
1847   he  was  a  famous  player  of  the 
double-bass.  He  wrote  a  mass  of  music. 
1  For  the  double-bass  he  composed  a  con- 
I  certo  a  suite,  three  fantasias.  «  rhap- 
I  sody,  smaller  pieces,  and  he  wrote  ^ 
I  "Kontrabassschule,"    Lasca  was  ais 
painter. 


An  Inquiry  was  addressed  by  the  New 
England  Council  of  Boston  to  every  New 
England  community  to  find  out  what, 
products  are  made  for  the  avlaUon  In- 1 
dustry.  The  Herald  is  Indebted  to  Mr. 
R  W.  Bowdoin,  the  research  executive 
of  the  councU,  for  the  reply  from  MU- 

^°^^nford'ls  the  granite  town  of  the. 
Granite  state.  Some  of  the  finest  memo- 
rials of  the  world  are  quarried  and  cut 
in  this  town.   Whether  or  not  they  are 
II  considered  as  an  aeronautic  supply  Is  a 
\  matter  of  p^sonal  .judgment.   No  other 
y  goods  used  ifl  aviation  are  manufactured 
\  here."  ^  

1  As  the  World  Wags: 
I    She  was  a  brittle-looking  thing  who 
1  came  drifting  through  here  with  a  tour- 
ing orchestra.    She  sat  in  the  window 
of  a  corner  hotel  looking  out  on 
Imain  street;  her  bare  legs  were  cf 
iin  the  air  and  she  puffed  one  cigr_ 
after  another.    Naturally,  the  villagers 
!  stared  at  her  as  they  passed  along  on 
the  street;  .so  did  the  guests  of  the 
I  hotel.    Finally,  the  lady  wearied  of 
the  attention  being  bestowed  upon  her, 
I  and,  turning  to  a  middle  aged  salesman 
who  chanced  just  then  to  be  gazing  at 
her,  she  snapped  lout:    "Well,  what  do 
vou  think  of  it?"  The  gentleman  eyed 
'  her  levelly    and  answered  coolly  and 
calmly:    "I'll  TELL  you  what  I  was 
thinking.  Miss.     I  was  just  thinking 
I'm  damned  glad  you're  not  my  daugh- 
ter—or  my  sister— or  my  wife.  And 
instantly  from  the  bystanders  came  a 
<in  it   ••Pour^it  on  'er.  boy.  pour  n  on 
'  JAZBO. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THIS,  WATSON? 

Mr.  Ren  R.  West  of  "He  Never 
Closed,"  who  informs  the  public  that 
he  is '"the  only  man  in  Sagamore  who 
has  ever  been  adjudged  sane,  advertises; 

FOR  SALE 
2  Sets  of  Hoover  auto  plates  or  will  ex- 
change for  one  set  of  Al  Smith  plates 

Young  men  have  a  passion  for  re- 
garding their  elders  as  senile. — Henry 

Arinnis,  ^  I 

"BRUNCH" 

A.<;  Hie  World  Wags: 

The  word  "brunch"  was  used  throe  to 
live  years  ago  by  some  students  at  Cam-  ■ 
bridge  (Mass.).   It  was  employed  chiefly  ' 
on  Sunday  and  holiday  mornings — after 
.I  night  of  "two  In  the  balcony."  "two 
111  the  orchestra,"  or  "three  In  a  box.' 
When  a  student  did  not  feel  lilce  getting 
up  or  was  unable  to  arise  for  breakfast, 
hut  felt  well  enough  by  10:30  or  11  to 
CO  out  and  get  a  snack,  he  would  say, 
I  am  going  to  brunch." 
I  never  knew  the  philology  of  the  I' 
word,  but  presumed  that  it  was  a  com- 1 
bination  of  the  "br"  in  "breakfast"  and 
(he  "unch"  in  "lunch."   It  seems  to  me 
that  I  heard  it  used  late  one  morning 
by  a  mondayfied  Britisher.   However,  it 
is  certain  that  this  repast  often  took 
place  of  both  meals  and  invariably  took 
place  about  midway  between  the  usual 
hours  of  breakfast  and  lunch. 

"Two  in  the  balcony,"  "two  in  the 
jrchestra,"  and  "three  in  a  box"  were 
the  telephonic  code  words  for  "two  (or 
three)  botiles  of."  The  location  in  the 
theatre  referred  to  the  kind  of  liquor 
■desired  by  the  student.  The  local  boot-  i 
logger  upon  receipt  of  such  a  message 
would  soon  deliver  the  "billets."  Then ' 
a  fine  time  would  be  had  by  all.  Un- 
fortunately, this  code,  like  all  others, 
was  decipherable  and  the  authorities 
stepped  in.  I  dare  say  other  codes  are 
omployed  now,  but  whether  or  not  the 
students  at  Cambridge  still  use  the  word 
■  brunch"  I  cannot  state. 

VILLUS  ST.  BENOIT. 

LET  JOY  BE  UNCONFINED 

fFredonia  Dail.v  Herald) 

Miss  Charlotte  Chain  came  from 
Wichita  today  for  a  shirt  visit  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Robbins  and  family. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Nat.  Prohib.  Director  says  the 
men  are  handsomer  under  the  dry  law 
because  now  they  spend  on  cosmetics. 
Oh,  the  little  devils  buying  lipsticks  and 
perfumery.  If  you  ask  me  I  think  they 
look  ornerier  than  ever. 

THE  UNPREFERRED  BRUNETTE. 


OUR  BIOGRAPHERS 

(For  as  the  World  Wars) 

Lives  of  great  men  now  remind  us 

Biography  is  all  the  rage. 
So  be  sure  and  leave  behind  us 

Footnotes  for  the  future  age. 

Footnotes  that  perhaps  our  mother 
Jotted  down  when  we  were  young 

Where  the  lynx-eyed  may  discover 
Germs  for  Adler,  Fi-eud  or  Jung. 

But  let  us  now  re-turn  the  leaves 
That  strew  the  brooks  of  C.  Lombroso, 

And  find,  what  modesty  achieves. 
Is  only  mediocre,  so  so. 
Yarmouthport,  H.  W.  A. 

JORDAN  HALL 

'ieorge  Brown 

George  Brown,  violoncellist,  gave  " 
concert  last  night  in  Jordan  hall  of 
cello  music,  a  concert  quite  out  of  the 
rdinary;  it  afforded  real  pleasure  to 
many  people  who  are  by  no  means  par-; 
•ial  to  the  'cello  when  played  as  a  solo, 
-iistrument. 

He  offered  them  an  untrite  program 
of  music  skilfully  contrasted.  From  the 
;  la.ssics,  he  chose  a  piece  of  rare 
dignity  and  charm  by  Sammarlini.  and 
;i  .sonata  of  real  character  by  LocatcUi. , 
In  the  person  of  Dvorak  he  paid  his 
respects  to  the  romanticists  with  the 
adagio  out  of  the  concerto  in  B  minor. 
To  show  what  more  modern  persons  are 
about,  Mr.  Brown  played  "Tre  Canti." 
by  Pizzetti.  and  a  popular  Spanish  suite' 
by  de  Falla,  arranged  by  Marechal.  In 
place  of  the  customary  closing  medley 
ho  offered  Paure's  song  "Aprcs  un 
Rove."  Ravel's  "Piece  en  Forme  de 
Habanera,"  and  "The  Blackbird  Reel ' 
bj  H'jghes. 

What,  could  be  better?     And  Mr.| 
F-town  brought  much  charm  t^>  the 
■lorformance  of  this  engaging  program. 
He  elected  to  make  his  utterances  for 
the  most  part  in  a  tone  of  moderate 
trength  and  of  genuine  beauty,  a  tone 
efreshingly  free  from  that  exaggerated 
ibrato  which  raises  the  wrath  of  Sir 
^enry  Wood.    When  so  he  chose,  how- 
•ver,  at  the  call  !S  quickened  emotion. 
Vlr.  Brown  knew  how  to  brighten  his , 
one  or  turn  it  warmer,  graver.    He  j 
lever  let  it  grow  monotonous. 

Slow  movements  Mr.  Brown  played  j 
delightfuily.  Sensitive  to  the  melodic' 
.low.  hr  displr-.ycd  as  Well  a  keen  feeling 


convincingly,  nideed,  he  showed  hisi 
sympathy  for  music  quick  in  pace,  but, 
as  yet,  in  music  rapidly  stirring  Mr. 
Brown  can  not  be  sure  of-  tone  entirely 
agreeable  or  even  in  scale.  In  the 
subtleties  of  Pizzetti,  too,  he  appeared 
not  so  comfortably  at  home  as  in  the! 
more  forth-right  statements  of  the! 
classic  writers  and  of  Dvorak.  I 

If  Mr.  Brown  has  still  something  to 
acquire,  by  last  night's  attractive  con-j 
oert  he  gave  a  good  earnest  assurance; 
that  he  will  presently  acquire  all  thRl; 
still  is  wanting  to  make  of  him  an 
artist  of  distinction. 

A  large  audience  applauded  Mr. 
Brown  with  unusual  cordiality.  The 
accompanist  was  Arthur  Fiedler. 

R.  R.  G. 


Apropos  of  the  entertainment  for  the 
Actors'  Fund  of  America,  which  will  bo 
given  tomorrow  afternoon,  Mr.  William 
Seymour  writes  to  us  from  his  home  In 
South  Duxbury : 

"The  fund,  established  in  1882,  has 
now  two,  only,  of  its  original  staff,  in  | 
the  persons  of  Daniel  Frohman  and  my- 
self. Thirty-five  years  ago  in  Boston  I 
was  the  New  England  representative  of 
the  fund,  succeeding  Harry  McGlenen. 
On  April  26,  1?94,  I  submitted  a  benefit 
program  to  the  Boston  public,  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose.  Mr.  Frohman  and  I 
have  worked  for  the  fund,  side  by  side, 
for  46  years.  I  can  vouch  for  its  probity 
and  benevolence.  Mr.  Campbell  is  the 
son  of  Bartley  Campbell.  (I  noted  your 
item  about  'My  Partner'  and  Charley 
Parsloe  in  a  recent  Herald.)  I  am  writ- 
ing you  on  James  O'Neill's  birthday — 
Oct.  14,  1847;  Sarah  Bernhardt's  will  be 
on  the  22d  (1845);  John  McCullough's 
in  November,  1837;  Edwin  Booth's  on 
Nov.  13,  1833;  John  Drew's  on  Nov.  13, 
1853;  E.  L.  Davenport's  on  Nov.  15,  1815, 
and  W.  H.  Crane's  on  Nov.  6,  1845.  A 
fine  nucleus  for  a  stock  company.  I  knew 
them  all,  and  thus  remember  them." 

According  to  Susie  C.  Clark's  life  of 
John  McCullough,  he  was  born  at  Cole- 
raine,  Ireland,  on  Nov.  14,  1832;  and 
French  authorities  give  1844  as  the  birth 
year  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  among  them 
the  Paris  Conservatory's  list  of  laureates 
in  which  the  birth  certificates  are 
quoted.  W.  H.  Crane,  in  his  "Footprints 
and  Echoes,"  says  that  he  was  born  at 
I  Leicester  on  April  30,  1845.  The  birth- 
day of  an  actor  or  a  singer  is  in  many 
instances,  like  Easter,  a  movable  feast. 

The  program  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour of  the  benefit  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, April  26,  1894,  is  an  interesting  one. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  led 
by  Emil  Paur,  played  the  overture  to 
"The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,"  then 
followed  the  third  act  of  "London  As- 
surance" (Fanny  Davenport,  May  Dav- 
enport Seymour,  Charles  Barron.  J.  M 
Barnes,  'VViUiam  Seymour,  Charles  N 
Schroeder,  Joseph  Haworth,  F.  S.  Harts- 
horn, Nat  Childs;.  E.  M.  Lafricain  playedl 
a  cornet  solo  and  E.  N.  Catlin  conducted 
the  'tremont  Theatre  orchestra.  The 
Bostonians  performed  the  second  act  of 
"Robin  Hood"  (Mme.s.  Davi,i,  Waltzinger. 
Cleary,  Bartlett,  Messrs.  Ba.ssett,  Barna- 
bee,  MacDonald,  Cowles,  Frothingham, 
Lang):  J.  E.  Dodson  recited  "Several 
Charges  of  the  Light  Brigade";  there 
was  a  monologue  for  Mme.  Janauschek;! 
Ian  Robertson's  "A  Play  in  Little"  was 
performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal'S' 
company.  Donnelly  and  Girard,  with 
"Mamie,  Come  Kiss  Your  Honey  Boy." 
The  Museum  company  performed  "Day- 
break." by  E.  E.  Rose  (Marie  Burress,  C. 
Blande  Rice,  Messrs.  Rose  and  Frawley). 
The  last  act  of  "The  Two  Orphans"  was 
performed  (Kate  Claxton.  Vida  Croly, 
Alice  Fischer,  Marion  Clifton;  Messrs. 
Clifton,  Gratan,  Harcourt,  Gisiko,  Con- 
stantine.  Bethel,  Harris).  Joseph  L. 
White  sang  "Oh,  Day  of  Bliss."  The 
whole  performance  was  directed  by  Mr 
Seymour.  A.  M.  Palmer  was  then  the 
president  of  the  fund;  Daniel  F^rohman, 
secretarj";  Louis  Aldrich,  vice-president; 
Frank  W.  Sanger,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Seymour  asks:  "Of  the  above  how 
many  are  alive  today?  It  was  only  34 
years  ago.  I  believe  the  regular  theatre 
"prices  were  charg^.  The  receipts  were 
.somewhere  near  $3000,  and  not  a  penny 
of  expense." 

Rubin  Goldmark'.s  "A  Negro  Rhap- 
sody" will  be  played  by  the  BostnnI 
Symphony  orchestra  this  week.  Tho| 
thematic  material  is  derived  from 
"Spirituals."  The  rhapsody  was  com-'i 
posed  in  1921-22  and  performed  for  the] 
first  time  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 


of  New  York  In  If23.  li  .i,:.  •>  ..  P'l- 
formed  by  other  orchestras  in  this 
country  and  it  was  played  recently  in 
London. 

The  other  pieces  to  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  Kousseviizky  are  a  symphony,  "The 
Surprise,"  by  Haydn  and  the  symphony 
by  Cesar  Franck. 

The  progiam  of  next  week  comprises 
Prokofieff's  Classical  Symphony;  De- 
bussy's "Afternoon  of  a  Faun";  Pick- 
Mangiagalli's  Introduction  and  Fugue, 
and  Brahms's  SjTnphony  No.  2. 

Luther  Emerson,  baritone,  will  sing 
in  Jordan  hall  tonight  songs  by  Schu- 
bert, Bach,  Hassler,  Franz,  Rubinstein, 
Dunhill,  Ballantine,  M.  Shaw,  C.  Scott, 
Hahn,  Chausson,  Delmas,  Strau.ss;  also 
Helen  Hopekirk's  three  songs  from 
Heine's  "Nacht  in  der  Kajute,"  which 
will  then  be  heard  in  public  for  the  first 
time. 

Tomorrow  night,  in  Jordan  Hall,  Jean 
Duncan,  a  soprano  from  New  York, 
making 'her  first  appearance  in  Boston, 
will  sing  music  by  Beethoven,  Strozzi 
(16th  century  1.  Haydn.  E.  Wolff.  Marx, 
Strau.ss,  H.  Wolf.  Szdlc.  Pierne,  Rhene- 
Baton,  Saint-Saens.  Hadley,  Carpenter, 
Coleridge-Taylor.  Hageman. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon,  in  Jordan 
Hall,  Albion  Metcalf  will  play  piano 
pieces  by  Bach,  Tanelev,  Beethoven 
(Sonata  Op.  57)),  Brahms  (Waltzes  Op. 
39),  Repper,  Bax,  Ibert  and  Chopin. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Geraldine 
Farrar  will  sing  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
3:30  P.  M.:  the  People's  Symphony  or- 
chestra will  give  its  first  concert  of  the 
season  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Statler  at  3  P.  M.;  Mr.  Horowitz  will 
play  the  piano  in  Symphony  Hall  that 
evening;  Edith  Mason,  soprano,  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera,  will  sing  at  the 
Copley-Plaza;  Alice  Ba.schi  and  others 
will  give  an  operatic  and  ballad  con- 
cert at  the  Boston  Public  Librai-y  (8 
P.  M.);  the  Dixie  Jubilee  quartet 
(Messrs.  Newman  Smith,  Charles  Henry, 
Edward  Carter  and  Russell  Hatton)  will 
sing  for  the  Ford  Hall  Forum,  Ford  Hall 
(7:30  P.  M.). 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Baldwin,  having  heard 
Mr.  Kreisler  play  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  Sunday,  voiced  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Telegraph  of  Oct.  15. 

"From  liis  (Mr.  Kreisler's)  bow  there 
flowed  a  stream  of  liquid,  limpid  loveli- 
ness that  each  one  in  the  house  could 
drink  in  to  the  limit  of  their  apprecia- 
tion and  musical  capacity.  His  fingers 
running  up  and  down  the  finger  board 
like  four  white  mice,  gathered  up 
crumbs  of  melody,  consisting  of  arpeg- 
gios, trills,  double  stops,  close  shakes, 
feathery,  crisp  staccato  notes,  picking 
with  the  fingers  the  pizzicato  tones  the 
selection  called  for  sounds  like  a  night- 
ingale soaring  up  into  harmonics  that 
were  clear  but  so  fine  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible.  Then  starting  high  up  al- 
most to  the  bridge  with  double  stops, 
diving  down  with  sounds  of  dazzling 
beauty  and  executing  a  musical  L'lm- 
merman  until  landing  on  the  rich,  low 
tones  of  the  silver  G  string."  , 

This  is  not  the  tepid  appreciation  of 
a  reserved  New  Englander.  Dr.  Bald- 
win writes:  "I  have  done  the  best  that 
a  native-born  Kentuckian  can  do." 


The  first  prize  of  $6000  offered  by  the 
Musical  F\ind  Society  of  Philadelphia 
for  chamber  music  compositions  has 
been  divided  between  Bela  Bartok.  the 
Hungarian,  for  a  string  quartet,  and  Al- 
fredo Casella  for  a  quintet  (clarinet, 
bassoon,  trumpet,  violin  and  cello)  in 
the  form  of  a  .serenata.  The  second 
prize.  $4000.  was  divided  botwoen  H.  W. 
Warner  of  London'  and  Carlo  Jachinn 
of  1*arma.  Six  hundred  and  forty-three 
compositions  wer&  sent  in. 


i  KOUSSEVITZKY  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  double-bass,  as- 
l.-jisted     by     Henri     Casadesus,  viola 
Id'amore;  Bernard  Zighera,  accompan- 
ist, gave  a  concert  in  Symphony  hall 
ilast  night.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
ilows:     Lorenziti,   symphonic  Conccr- 
tante  for  viola  d'amore  and  double  bass. 
Koussevitzky,  Concerto  for  double  bass. 
Borghi,  Sonata,  No.  3,  for  viola  d'amore 
and  double  bass-.  Lorenziti,  Petite  Suite 
;  for  viola  d'amore.   For  double  bass  solo: 
Eccles,  Largo  from  Sonata  in  G  minor; 
1  Beethoven.   Minuet;   Laska,  Berceuse; 
:  Koussevitzky,  Valse  Miniature, 
i    An  enthusiastic  audience  that  fillea 
■  the  hall  heard  old  and  beautiful  music 
j  beautifully  played.    It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  much  editors  and 
instrumentalists  have  done  to  composi- 
!  tions  by  Lorenziti  and  Borghi:  whether 
'this  music  in  its  original  and  naked 
form  would  have  today  the  same  charm; 
I  whether  the  "revision"  has  been  strict- 
I  ly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  18th 
century.     Hans  von  Buelow   took  all 
!  manner  of  impertinent  liberties  with 
I  the  sonatas  of  Scarlatti.   Modern  music 
I  ha.'?  .suffered   from    editors.  Rimsky- 


Korsakov's  sandpapering   and  ponsn- 
ing  of  Moussorgsky's  "Boris  Godunov" 
is  an  instance  of  an  editor's  wiUingness  | 
to  improve  a  work,  to  correct  original  \ 
ideas  which  seemed  to  him  crudities  or 
errors  in  musical  grammar.    Purcell's  ' 
"Dido    and  Aeneas"    has  been    mal-  !i 
treated  within  recent  years.  i 
Whether  there  were  textual  emenda-  I 
tions  in  the  ancient  music  performed 
last  night  was  a  question  not  asked  by 
those  who  were  quick  in  response  to  the 
emotional  simplicity  of  the  slow  move- 
ments; music  that  was  spiritual  in  its 
serenity,  its  purity;  music  that  came  as 
from  the  air  and  returned  there,  as 
Hazlitt  said  of  melodies  by  Mozart.  The 
lively  pages  were  not  mere  chatter,  mere 
notes  to  test  the  technical  agility  of  a 
virtuo.so;  these  pages  required  a  virtuo.so 
to  bring  forward  what  was  in  and  be- 
hind the  printed  page,  but^  a  virtuoso  in 
the  higher  and  noblcv  sense. 

The  fine  art  of  Mr.  Voussevitzky  and 
Mr.  Casadesus  had  already  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Boston  public  as  by 
the  public  in  European  cities.  Last  night 
this  art  was  again  recognized:  a  techni- 
cal ease  that  was  at  times  .<«jrprlsinig 
in  the  conquest  of  difficulties;  an  ease 
that  led  the  layman  only  to  enjoyment 
of  the  music  itself;  phrasing  that 
seemed  inevitable;  the  dash  that  vital- 
ized quick  passages  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  regarded  as  mere  padding; 
above  all,  the  poetic  spirit  which  foun<i 
expression  in  ravishing  euphony  of  tone. 

These  accomplished  artists  were  not 
fulfilling  a  set  task;  they  played  as  if 
for  their  own  pleasure,  realizing  that 
their  pleasure  would  be  shared  by  the 
rapt  hearers.  While  one  marvelled  at 
Mr.  Koussevitzky's  mastery  of  the 
double-bass,  the  manner  in  which  he 
sang  a  melody,  the  dominant  thought 
was  not  of  the  instrument  itself  but  of 
the  music  that  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
brought  from  it-  His  Concerto,  written 
no  doubt,  to  suit  his  uncommon  tech- 
nic, is  more  than  a  parade  piece.  His 
little  Valse,  while  it  is  frankly  salon 
music,  has  individuality. 

Lorenziti's  Largo  and  the  Sonata  by 
Borghi  will  long  be  remembered,  for 
the  music  itself  and  for  the  perfection 
of  the  performance.  Did  the  composers 
ever  think  that  their  names  would  be 
gratefully  remembered  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury? Could  they  have  dreamed  that 
their  music  would  be  so  admirably  per- 
formed? 

JORDAN  HALL 

Ruth  Redefer 

Ruth  Redefer.  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
citl  last  night  in  Jordan  hall, 
playing  this  program:  Sonata,  C 
Sharp  Minor,  Soler;  Prelude  and  Fugue, 
E  Minor,  Mendelssohn;  Ballade,  G 
Minor,  Grieg;  Three  Preludes,  Scria- 
bine;  L'isle  Joyeuse,  Debussy;  Two 
Diversions,  Carpenter;  Danza  Iberica, 
Joaquin  Nin. 

Before  she  had  played  six  bars  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  first  "Diversion,"  Mi-ss 
Redefer  had  given  a  hint  at  a  musical 
past  which  will  surely  prove  of  inestim- 
able value  to  her.  That  entertaining 
little  .iazzy  piece  she  tossed  off  with 
a  swing  and  a  bounce,  an  air  of  ease 
and  nonchalance,  that  suggested  many 
a  lively  musical  evening  in  the  parlor 
at  home  or  in  the  big  hall  at  school, 
with  an  audience  at  hand  of  school- 
fellows and  kinsmen.  If  this  guess  is 
lucky,  it  is  safe  to  guess  again,  that  Miss 
Redefer  gave  her  audiences  rare  pleas- 
ure. 

The  experience  she  gained  in  this 
musical  environment  here  guessed  at 
supplied  Miss  Redefer  with  a  founda- 
tion of  vigor,  rhythm  and  assurance 
that  will  stand  her  in  excellent  stead. 
She  has  much  to  build  on. 

Serious  study.  In  the  comparatively 
short  time  that  can  possibly  have 
elapsed  since  Miss  Redefer's  schwl  days, 
has  ad^ed  to  her  natural  equipment. 
Already  she  has  acquired  extremely 
pretty  tone  for  use  in  passages  orna- 
mental. At  her  best  she  can  handle 
chords  with  a  fine  sturdy  strength.  A 
graceful  salon  piece,  like  Scriabine's  fii'st 
prelude,  she  can  play  with  charm. 

Until,  however,  she  has  developed  a 
finer  musicianship,  it  is  a  question  if 
Miss  Redefer  is  well  advised  to  under- 
take ambitious  appearances  in  public. 
The  melodic  line  at  present  means  to 
her  but  little.  Rhythm,  the  cruder  sort 
excepted,  she  has  still  to  master.  Of 
imagination  she  showed  last  night  few 
traces.  She  does  not  yet  understand 
the  principle  of  musical  design.  To  the 
showy  side  of  her  art,  apparently,  Miss 
Redefer  has  devoted  most  attention. 

It  Is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Red- 
efer will  give  deeper  thought  to  the  real 
significance  of  music — beauty,  poetry, 
form,  the  finenesses  of  rhythm.  Her 
rich  endowment  of  charming  presence, 
vigor  and  assurance,  not  to  forget  an 
unquestionable  aptitude  for  playing  the 
pianoforte,  ought  to  put  it  in  her  power, 
with  intelligent  application,  to  play  ex- 
ceedingly well.  P.  R.  G. 


ALWIN  SCHROEDER, 
NOTED 'CELUST,  DIES 


fuiv!  '  .-■rv\  lr(^^  fin-  '\'  '  ii i  ^(  ■ 
one  of  I  lie  world's  mo.i.  noted  iclii.-i,^, 
who  dird  yesterday  aftcrncon  at  his 
home  at  94  Perkins  street,  Jamaica 
Plain,  uiU  be  held  tomorrow  at  the 
Forest  Hills  crematory,  and  burial  will 
be  at  Forest  Hills. 

Mr.  Schroeder,  who  suffered  a  shock 
last  Piiday  nighfc,  was  born  of  a  mu- 
•Ical  family  in  Germany  13  years  ago. 
For  many  years  he  played  with  the  Bos- 
ton symphony  orchestra,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  formerly  renowned 
Kneisel  quartet  of  Boston.  He  ha.s 
played  in  many  sections  of  this  country 
•nd  abroad. 

He  rame  here  in  IROl  at  the  rrqticst 
et  Ms.j.  Higginson  and  Arthur  Nikisch. 
conductor  of  Symphony  orchestra.  He 
tortk  the  conductor's  place  as  first  'cel- 
list of  the  orchestra,  and  al.so  as  a 
member  of  the  Kncisel  quartet. 

After  spending  15  years-  here  and 

flaymK  all  over  the  country,  he  re- 
urned  in  Germnny  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  cellist  in  Dr.  Hoch'.s  conserva- 
tory at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  the 
I  Museum  quartet,  which  is  t  he  post  of 
I  highest  honor  accorded  any  'cellist  in 
Germany. 

He  again  returned  to  Boston,  com- 
ing back  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life. 
During  the  last  few  years,  he  has  ap- 
peared in  concerts  before  the  music 
loving  public  and  he  has  taught  per- 
ions  of  great  music  renown. 

Schroeder  never  took  a  lesson  on  the 
•cello.  He  was  taught  the  violin  and 
the  piano,  and,  as  early  as  the  age  of  7 
ghowed  proficiency  In  these  studies.  As 
he  became  older,  he  became  enamored 
pf  the  dulcet  tones  and  wonderful  pos- 
•IbiUties  of  the  'cello.    During  leisure 

,  »noment.<;,  he  practiced  on  an  old  'cello, 
Mid,  bpfore  anyone  knew  he  could  prop- 

'  erly  draw  the  'cello  bow.  he  offered  to  , 
play  in  a  prominent  orchestra  as  solo- 
hi  His  services  were  accepted  and 
from  that  time  on  Schroeder  played 
nothing  hut  the  'cello  and  the  musical 
World  has  listened. 

He  leaves  a  son,  Rolf  A.  Schroeder, 
Boston  architect;  two  daughters,  Hed- 
wlg  Schroeder,  teacher  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Mrs. 
Elfriede  Hamblin  of  Brookhne. 


SWEET  TOLERANCE 

(Foi-        ihe  Woild  Wafs) 

Tolerance — this  new  born  political  waif 
Who  now  trips  so  lightly 
jO'er  hills  of  prejudice  and  hate 
IPray  who  gave  birth  to  thee    .    ,  , 
ICharlatan  or  saint? 
Tweedle  Dum  and  Tweedle  Dee 
Twin  gods  of  democracy 
Beseech  us  to  decide  the  destinies  of 
state. 

The  issues  are  indeed  involved, 
Nickel  beer    .    .  . 
Or  an  engineer. 

Unctuous  gentlemen  with  axes  to  grind 
Betray  a  curiously  open  mind. 
But  withal  I  am  resolved  to  hold  my 

predilection 
'Til  after  the  election. 
Whether  tolerance  be  truth  or  myth 
I  can  best  decide 
If  South  Boston  goes  for  Hoover 
And  Brookline  for  Smith. 

ANTHONY  SKELOrNG. 

SPEAKING  OF  POLITICS 

The  editor  of  the  Courier-Gazette. 
Rockland,  Me.,  writes  that  the  Barlow 
knife,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
did  not  have  any  marked  popularity  "in 
this  Down  East  region,  even  if  It  was 
known  at  all."  In  his  boyhood  the 
knife  that  held  "chief  place  in  affec- 
tions was  the  Jonathan  Crooke,  a  hand-  j 
some  piece  of  workmanship,  its  polished 
black  handle  of  a  fashion  that  accom-  | 
modated  itself  to  the  hand  and  a  sym- 
metery  and  keenness  of  blade  which 
lent  to  it  a  special  distinction.  Upon 
each  of  the  blades  was  stamped  the 
design  of  a  pistol  and  heart,  a  trade- 
mark whose  significance  we  never  un- 
derstood, but  to  hear  its  juvenilj  ownc 
boastfully  proclaim  that  his  was  s 
■Jonathan  Crooke,  pistol  and  heart,'  wa-i 
to  throw  an  immediate  scare  into  the 
heart  of  the  boy  to  whom  a  challenge 
to  cut  knives'  had  been  issued.  Jona- 
than Crooke.  pistol  and  heart.  Does 
the  knife  continue  today  in  vogue?  And 
do  boys  today  'cut  knives'?  We  wonder." 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hazleton,  the  treasurer  of 
the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Green 
River  Works,  Turners  Falls. 

'  The  paragraph  mentioning  the  Bar- 
low knife  was  naturally  of  considerable 
interest  to  me,  as  this  pattern  has  been 
a  distinctive  Russell  product  for  over 
;50  years.  While  the  boy  of  today  usu- 
ally prefers  a  better  appearing  and  more  ' 
expensive  pattern,  such  as  a  Boy  Scout 
knife,  we  still  sell  many  thousands  of 
dozens  each  year,  largely  in  the  middle 
West  and  South.  .  .  .  With  a  back- 
ijfsround  of  over  90  years  this  com- 
'pany  is  the  oldest  cutlery  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States-  thpre  are  many 


li-Hlurcs  of  our  iii.story  wUilIi  ha'- 
me  at  least  a  real  romantic  appeal 
part  played  by  our  knives  in  the  r.-i  m 
development  of  the  far  W'st  has  ir- 
ccnlly  been  described  in  an  Hrlicle  pub- 
lished by  the  Mu.scum  of  th^  American 
Iiid.an  of  New  York  and  I  Inclose  a 
{■opy  together  with  a  parhai  reprint  1 
which  we  are  using  for  general  circula- 
tion. Possibly  it  may  be  of  Interest  to 
you." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Arthur  Wood-, 
ward's  article,  which  Mr.  H?.zleton  has 
sent  to  us.  that  .several  of  the  hunting 
and  .scalping  knives,  obtained  from  the 
Plains  tribes,  bear  "worn  but  legible 
letters  and  a  brand.  'J.  Russell  &  Co. 
Green  River  Works.'  "  The  knlVes 
bearing  this  stamp  were  of  different 
forms,  but  the  "Dadlery"  was  most  fa- 
vored by  white  hunters  and  trappers. 
The  blade  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  a  frontiersman  who  gave  his 
name  to  this  knife,  which  was  in  de- 
mand among  Indians  and  white  men 
in  the  upper  Missouri  country  from 
1835  to  about  1860.  The  Indians  often 
reset  the  blades  in  their  war  clubs. 
Handles  were  not  only  of  wood  (ebony 
and  cocobolo):  ivory  and  rubber  were 
sometimes  used.  These  knives,  sold  usu- 
ally on  terms  of  six  months,  brought 
$1.50  to  $3.50  a  dozen  wholesale.  They 
were  retailed  in  the  Indian  country  at 
50  cents  to  $1.50  ea6h.  (The  fur  com 
panie.9» charged  their  men  $5  a  pound 
for  powder.  $3  for  lead.  $6  for  coarse 
calico  shirts,  $1.50  a  yard  for  coarse 
tow  linen  for  tents.) 

In  the  forties  a  Green  River  knife  was 
a  standard  of  oualliy,  from  a  horse  to  a 
trap.  If  anything  was  well  done,  it  was 
done  "up  to  Green  River."  "The  cry  of 
a  trapper  in  a  fracas  or  'fofarraw.'  as 
the  mountain  parlance  had  it,  'Give  It 
to  him.  U13  to  Green  River.'  had  quite 
another  signification.  Knives  were  the 
handiest  means  of  settling  disputes: 
and  since  the  brand  of  the  cornpany  was 
stamped  on  the  blade  not  far  from-  the 
hilt,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is 
obvious."  As  John  L.  Hatcher  said, 
telling  an  adventure  with  Indians; 
"Sez  I.  hyar's  a  gone  coon  eft  they  keep 
my  gun.  so  I  follers  thar  trail  an'  at 
night  cr*wls  into  camp  an'  socks  my 
big  knife  up  to  Green  River— first  dig." 

Does  any  one  kno\v  the  favorite  brand 
of  the  snickersnee?    Ah  we  know  about 
it  is  that  it  was  a  large  knife,  alluded 
to  by  many  authors,  among  them  Wash- 
<=|inet'on   Irvine.  Tliackeray  and  W.  S. 
Gilbert  un  "The  Mikado"!  : 
"As  I  gnashed  mv  teeth 
When  from  its  shijjth  I  drew  my 
snickersnee." 

VILLAGE  NOTES 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Tessie  McDougal  got  herself  another 
permanent  wave.  This  makes  her  third 
in  two  months.  Why  not  get  a  perma- 
nent permanent? 

Slim  Jenkins  claims  that  if  the  talkies 
are  a  success  he's  going  to  star  his 

^  Our  advertisement  of  last  week.  "Will 
exchange  home-made  radio  for  used 
car,"  brought  no  answers. 

DUKE  BAKRAK. 


l.iillur  Liiicrsoii 

Luther  Emerson,  baritone,  sang  this 
program  last  night  m  Jordan  hall,  well 
accompanied  by  Reginald  Boardman: 

An  die  Muslk.  Schubert;  Lu  bstcr  Herr 
Jesu,  Bach;  Elne  Schon'  Tagcwcis', 
Bohme;  Gagliarda.  Hasslcr;  The  Water 
Lily,  Franz;  Not  With  Angels.  Rubin- 
stein; The  Cloths  of  Heaven.  Dunhlll. 
The  Oak  Tree,  Ballantlnc;  Brookland 
Road,  Shaw;  Sea-Song  of  Gafran, 
Scott;  L'Hcure  Exqui.se,  Halin;  Amour 
d'Antan.  Chausson;  Cloches  de  Pentc- 
!  cote.  Delmas;  Aus  den  Himmclsaugen 
droben.  Elngcwiegt  von  Mccreswcllen, 
An  die  brctterne  SchifTswand.  Hope- 
Ikirk;  Freundliche  'Vision,  Wlnterllebe, 
I  Strauss. 

1  Nature,  in  the  endowment  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson, .showed  gencrcsity  In  plenty  but 
of  judgment  distinctly  less.  She  gave 
him  a  suERciently  accurate  musical  ear 
and  an  aptitude  for  singing.  She  im- 
planted in  him  determination  and.  no 
doubt  of  it.  a  readiness  to  work.  A 
definite  taste  she  gave  him.  furthermore 
— Und  a  taste  genuinely  definite,  mark 
you.  among  singers  is  an  asset  none 
to  common — a  taste  for  the  lyrical  in 
verse  and  song;  he  likes  songs  that  deal 
with  beautiful  things,  like  water  lilies 
and  .the  stars,  dreams,  solitary  forest 
pools  at  night. 

So  much  for  nature's  liberality.  Re- 
garding her  judgment,  though — as  a 
means  to  a  lyric  end  she  furnished  Mr, 
Emerson  with  a  voice  of  rough  and 
ready  quality  which  would  fit  "The  Road 
to  Mandalay"  more  snugly  than  "L'Heure 
Exquise"  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Emerson,  granted  time,  no  doubt 
will  effect  a  compromise  between  his 
voice  and  his  temperament.  On  an- 
other concert  occasion  perhaps  he  will 
believe  it  wise  to  relieve  the  general 
placidity  cf  his  program  with  sturdier 
songs,  and  niore  of  the  kind  than  he 
cared  to  present  last  night.  His  pleas- 
ant medium  tones,  of  a  satisfying 
stoutness,  pro'oably  he  will  come  to  give 
more  freely  than  he  does  at  present. 
Those  same  firm  "tones,  it  is  much  to 
be  hoped,  he  will  employ  to  add  body  to 
the  bodiless  head  tones  he  over--n'orks 
just  now. 

Sharpness  of  rhythm,  to  go  on,  Mr. 
Emerson  of  course  will  develop  further, 
and  keener  feelins  for  the  rise  and  fall 
of  a  melody,  and  the  .sort  of  diction  that 
adds  color  and  pungency  to  vocal  utter- 
ance. 

All  this  Mr.  Emerson  can  do  when 
he  will.  He  posse^es  the  voice  and 
the  ear.  the  intelligence.  He  is  blessed 
with  technical  aptitude;  already  he  has 
achieved  an  admirable  legato,  enuncia- 
tion reasonably  distinct,  and  an  un- 
usually firm  command  of  breath.  A 
compromise — that  is  all  that  is  needed. 

R.  R.  G. 


•.  ..lo.jia  I 
emotional  or 
treatment. 

Mr.  Goldmark 


rhythmically 


briUiai. 


HELP  YOURSELF 

As  the  World  Wags; 

•■The  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  states 
that  the  cafeteria  system  originated  In 
Los  Angeles  in  1906." 

The  first  cafeteria  in  the  United 
States  was  located  In  the  basement  of 
the  Royal  In.surance  Building.  Chicago. 
My  office  was  in  that  building,  and 
overlooked  the  entrance  of  the  cafe- 
teria. California  always  claims  to  have 
inaugurated  everything,  but,  as  an  old 
Californian;  I  have  to  admit  that  in  th.s 
case  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  story 
didn't  make  enough  research.  , 

The  cafeteria  in  Cliicago  was  started 
In  1890.  The  patron  was  given  a  tray, 
and  he  walked  around  the  room  pluck- 
ing anvthing  desired  from  the  shelves 
The  bill  of  fare  was  better  than  now- 
adays, if  memory  serves  mf.  Aftc- 
finishing,  the  customer  told  a  man  a' 
the  door  how  much  he  owed,  paid  it 
and  went  ouf.  There  was  no  check  s' 
all.  The  proprietor  innocently  beheve 
that  if  he  placed  the  masses  of  peopl 
on  their  honor  he  wouldn't  lose  a  nickr 
And  this  in  old  "Chi"! 

Often  have  I  looked  from  the  wind- 
and    observed    the    husky  proprletc 
throwing  a  customer  out.  and  in  on 
case  remember  he  kicked  him  all  th 
way  across  Congress  street.  Many  c. 
those  fellows  were  found  to  have  eaten 
.?2.00  worth,  and  declared  30  cents  or 
thereabouts.  Eventually  it  was  decided 
to  adopt  a  system  of  checking,  which 
has  been  in  force  ever  since. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Fort  Hazor,  a  town  buried  since  Bible 
times,  has  been  discovered  in  Pales- 
tine. We  await  t'.ie  Literary  Digest  to 
discover  t  he  records  of  a  straw  vote 
showing  the  town  went  strong  for 
Joshua.  R.  H.  L. 

A  HUMOEOUS  ORGANIST 

(Springfield,  O.,  News-Sum 
Preceding  the  wedding  serv  ce.  a 
m.usical  program  of  beauty  was  pre- 
sehted  by  Ralph  Zirkle.  pianist,  and  Dr 
Staniew  xander.  bari'rn'  "ho  -^^^^ 
"United,"  "Vntil."  " 


Mr.    ooianm.n.    ha*   compos<xl  ti' 
Rhap.sody  In  what  might  be  ^a  led  ih 
post-war  orthodox  mannft  P.-rhaps 
•was  the  only  way  to  ti- 
He  knew  that  the  mi- 
th"  stirring  rhythms.  :<     ...         .  '  ,,,h 
fashion  of  a  negro  ■■b'"",:"''  im- 
thunderous  climaxes,  w()uld  'i", 
mediate  applause.    He  1^  ^T'' • 

musician,  well  grounded  ^t^p^  ' 
mar  and  rhetoric  of  his  P[oieis\on.  He 
brought  out  the  effects  he  wished  to 
make.  His  labor  was  rewarded  yester 
riav  by  enthusiastic  app  ause.  He  was 
twice  obliged  to  ackn(>wlcdge  the  trm 
u(.e.  He  acknowledged  It  modes  ly.r^  ng 
from  his  seat  on  the  floor;  not  making 
•  frantic  rush  with  flying  coat  tails  to 
the  platform.  j,^ 
As  the  "Pelleastres"  for  a  time  d.d 
Debussy  harm,  so  the  "I^anckists  in- 
jured the  reputation  of  Cesar  rranck. 
'Thcv  insisted  on  his  aloofness  from 
earthly  strife,  joy,  sorrow,  pa^ion.  They 
proclaimed  him  a  mystic,  dwelling  in 
the  seventh  heaven  and  hearing.  If  not 
the  celestial  choir,  at  least  the  m-is.c 
of  the  spheres.  HLs  compositions  were 
of  plenary  In.splratlon :  not  a  note  couia 
be  added;  not  a  note  could  be  taken 
•way. 

•  A  reaction  was  inevitable.  Younger 
composers,  escaping  his  influence,  were 
tired  of  his  alleged  perfectKjn.  Older 
composers,  envious  no  doubt  of  his 
fame,  were  wearied  by  the  reclUl  ol 
his  private  and  musical  virtues.  Was 
he  overestimated  soon  after  his  death? 
For  some  years  it  has  been  the  fashion 
ix)  underestimate  him:  to  speak  of  "  thj 
false  mysticism  of  the  old  Belgian  aii- 
gel."  Too  frequent  repetitions  of  als 
music,  even  of  that  masterpiece  the 
violin  sonata  and  of  his  symphony  were 
rot  of  benefit  to  him.  at  was  as  wAn 
Tchaikovsky  and  his  "Pathetic"  sym- 
phony.) , 

Today  It  is  only  just  to  recogn^ 
Franck's  eminence  among  compos;rs. 
To  say  that  his  symphony  is  flawless 
Is  not  so  easy.  We  believe  that  in  the 
first  movement  the  return  of  the  som-  ; 
bre  Introduction,  even  with  a  changed 
tonality,  before  the  full  exposition,  de- 
velopment and  continuance  of  the  main 
body  of  the  movement  was  a  mistake. 
It  might  reasonably  be  said  that  there 
Is  in  this  movement  over-elaboration,  a 
surplusage  of  detail,  unnecessary  repe- 
titions of  thematic  fragments  given  in 
turn  to  various  instruments  or  choirs 
of  instruments,  a  favorite  device  of 
Tchaikovsky's.  There  might  something 
be  said  with  regard  to  diffuseness  in 
the  other  movements. 

The  performance  was  dramatic.  Even 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows;  Haydn.  S:.-mphony  G  major. 
"The  Surprise."  Rubin  Goldmark.  A 
Negro  Rhapsody  (first  time  In  Boston). 
Cesar  Franck,  Symphony,  D  minor. 

Mr,  Koussevitzky  is  so  fortunate  ir 
his  interpi'etation  of  Haydn's  music;  sc 
Intelligently  appreciative;  so  content  to 
let  the  music  speak  for  itself  in  its  18th 
century  way;  so  regardful  of  the  com- 
poser's clarity  of  expression,  the  finish 
Of  his  workmanship  and  his  friendly, 
homelike  spirit,  one  wishes  that  more 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  and  less  famUiar 
ones  than  those  played  from  time  to 
time,  were  heard  under  Mr,  Kousse- 
vltzky's  direction.  There  are  conduc- 
tors who  say  to  themselves:  "I  suppose 
I  must  play  one  or  two  of  Haydn  s 
symphonies  this  season  to  satisfy  the 
old  fogies."  And  so  they  select  from  the 
few  they  know  and  conduct  them  in  a 
nerfunctory  way,  apologizing,  as  it  were, 
to  the  voung  and  voluble  amateurs  in 
the  audience  who  think  that  there  -aas 
no  music  before  Debussy;  that  even  his 
music  is  now  "old  hat,"  too  obvious  and 
m.elodic.  This  symphony  as  it  was  con- 
ducted and  performed  yesterday  is 
fresher,  more  spontaneous,  more  charm- 
ing music  than  many  works  of  the  last 
decade,  which,  when  they  were  per ■■ 
formed  here  were  hailed  as "Origmal. 
••remarkable."  even  •epoch-rnakmg. 
and  now  are  in  the  capacious  dust-bin 

''^l^."'Goldmark's  Rhapsody,  compose<3 
In  1921-22  was  performed  for  the  first 
Uml'lV  the  PlSlharmonic  Soci^^^^^ 
New  York  in  January.  1923.  it  nas  oeen 
heard  i5r  other  cities  of  this  comitry 
and  warrecently  played  m  London.  The 
^ame  of  carl  Goldmark's  nephew  was 
Sot"^unknown  to  our  s>^.Pho"V  .^^d^; 
«nces  His  overture  to  "Hiawatha  nas 
b^en  performed  twice  at  the  ^oncer^ 
of  this  orchestra;  his  tone-poem  Sam 
gon"  has  also  been  played  heie  For 
the  thematic  material  of  hi^  Negro 
Ehapsodv"  the  composer  natui-ally  took 
what  are  known  as  "Spirituals  w  th 
the  exception  of  a  Tennessee  river  tmie. 


1  a  spiritually  endowed  organist  may  be 
i  pardoned  for  being  dramatic  his 
music.   Too  much  has  been  said  about 
'  Franck's  piety  and  humility.  There 
i  should  be  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Kousse- 
'  vitzky  about  his  fiery  reading  of  the 
work;  but.  surely,  the  finale  does  not 
admit  of  the  rapid  pace  at  which  he,  as 
other  conductors  in  the  past,  took  the 
movement.  The  music  demands  breadth 
and  continuous,  stately  sonority.  Here 
is  not  a  quick  allegro,  even  though 
there  are  two  beats  in  the  measure.  The 
lapid  plaving  makes  the  finale  fever- 
..-h:  and  gives  a  cerUin  triviality,  even 
Hipnancy  to  passages  that  should  be 
dignified  and  imposing. 

The  concert  will  he  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows- 
Prokofieff.  "Classical"  Symphony.  De- 
bussy, prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun."  Michal  Kondraczki.  Partita. 
Brahms,  Symphony  in  D  major.  No.  2. 

JORDAN  HALL 
Jean  Duncan 

I    Jean  Duncan,  soprano,  with  the  help 
of  Arthur  Fiedler,  accompanist,  sang 
this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall. 
Mit  einem  gemalten  Band.  Beethoven; 

I  Amor  dormlglione.  Strozzi;  My  Mother 
Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair,  The  Mermaids 
Song.  Havdn;  Ich  bin  elne  Harfe,  Erich 

iV/olft:  Und  gestern  hat  er  mir  Rosen 
gerbracht^  Marx;  Das  Rosenband,  Rich- 
ard Strauss:  Nixe  Binsefuss.  Hug^^ 
Wolf  Clair  de  lune,  Szulc;  Les  tres 
petits  chats.  Pierne;  Serenade  melancol- 
ique.  Rhene  Baton;  Mai,  Saint  Saens: 
Az  the  Time  of  Parting,  Hadley;  To  a 
Young  Gentleman.  Carpenter;  She  Rest- 
ed by  the  Broken  Brook,  Coleridge  Tay- 
lor; At  the  Well,  Hageman. 

Last  night  Miss  Dtmcan  showed  her- 
self a  singer  of  curiously  uneven  devel- 
opment. To  her  musicianship,  so  mucn 
is  clear,  she  has  devoted  real  thought 
A  sensitiveness  above  that  of  most  of 

'her  peers  In  age  and  experience,  to  tb'= 
melodic  line  and  to  the  finer  points  of 
phrasing,  she  has  acquired  already.  Sh^ 
knows  what  rhythm  means.  And  sh^ 
does  what  she  can,  with  the  resource'; 
at  command,  to  surround  each  song 
with  Its  fitting  mood. 

There  is  the  point — the  resources  a' 
command !  Why  does  ■  not  a  person  so 
musical  and  so  intelUgent  as  Miss  Dun- 
can develop  her  potential  resources  tc 
the  point  when  they  will  prove  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  her  fine  intentions? 
Too  often,  last  night,  they  left  her  In 
the  lurch. 

Her  voice,  for  example,  of  genuine* 
beautiful  quality,  so  frequently  and  ' 
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slipped  out  or  place  that 
.ncan  could  not  always  ade- 


drop  of  the  liquid  was  spilled,  the    ail-  i 
er  •was  disqualified.    One  man  balanced  | 
a  bottle  on  his  head  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance.  He  w  as  not  among  the  first  three 


.ncan  could  n°f„/,r^^„\f.efved    and  be  received  no  prize.    He  had  not 
.ely  execute  a  Phrase      1  concewed.  ,     a^^^        competition  seriously. 
...r  commendable  efforts,  too,        cx  |  ^^^^ 
pressive  diction  ^^e  could  i^^ot^mak^^  ^  1      .      ^^^^  German  beer 

value,  for  want  of  neat  en^^^^^^^  carried  with  one  heroic 

of  pronuncia  ion   in   accoraanoe  ^  countless  number  of  mues  to 

'^'^u^*^^^,^/nf'^^es  is  to  be  deplored.  '  the  impatient  thirsty.  There  was  a 
iTT'tfrelv  it  is^u!te  unnecessary;  a ;  college  of  brewing  at  Munich.  Was 
^n"uns  Sr  who  can  achieve  a  smooth   there  a  cours.  in  serving  beer  to  cus- 

fteat?^"^^^^^^  The  waiter  who 

^^'"rni.h  lilv  be  lacking  in  technical  ,oared  through  the  hall  at  Harvard 
i^nhtude     She  can  learn  whatever  she  that  they  did  /ot  give  bread  with  one 

ni^,:Me«ss^'^DrnTan    study  the 
tefhnk  of  singing  "11  she  has  raised 
them  to  the  level  of 
-Fhold.  then,  a  singer  of  «^ility,  in 
ividuality  and  charm.  R- 


But  there  is  another  set  of  persons 
stUl  more  exposed  to  be  treated  roughly 
than  even  dom'cstic  servants,  and  these  ; 
are  the  waiters  at  inns  and  taverns.'  ' 
The  Mirror,  1779  (No.  26.)  i 
"After  a  familiar  conversation  with 
a  waiter  at  a  tavern,  you  overhear  him 
'  calling  you  by  some  provoking  nick- 
'  name." — William  Hazlitt. 

We  were  interested  in  Mr.  Robinson's 
Iter  about  the  first  cafeteria.    Can  he 
;i  us  who  coined  the  word  and  when? 
i-s  a  g-r-rand  and  glor-r-rious  sight 
I  10  sec  an  eminent  professor  gazing  anx-i 
iously  at  the  sign-board  of  dishes  for! 
'  the  day.  and  a  sweet  young  maiden,  | 
,  who  looks  as  if  she  had  fed  on  honey- 
dew  and  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 
*f  carrying  a  pork  chop  to  a  secluded 


fishball  did  n  have  the  instincts  of  a 
;entleman. 

A  CORRECTION 

(Tlio.  PiUo  CDiliit.v.   .\i-l<.,  TiiUnno) 

i     We  Wish  to  call   attention   of  our 
 :  readers  to  an  error  thai,  appeared  in 


the  September  term  court  docket 
published  in  the  Tribune  two  weeks  ago. 
We  reported  "State  nf  Arkansas  vs.  Will 
Smallins."  selling  liq.uor;  when  it  should 
have  vcad  "State  of  Arkansas  vs.  Will 
Smalling."  for  making  liquor.  We  are 
very  sorry  that  the  error  occurred  ap 
Mr.  Smailing  is  regarded  by  all  who 
know  him  as  among  one  of  the  best 
law-abiding  citizens  in  the  Kirby  com- 
munity, and  is  always  on  the  right 
side  of  all  moral  issues. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  "A  Catalogue  of  Rare  Books,"  re- 
ceived recently.  I  find.  "21.  Beer.  T'ne 
Road  to  Heaven."  Please  do  not  tell 
this  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  nor  toi 
Mrs.  Willebrandt.  C.  E.  S. 


table. 

1    Yet  the  young  man  who  is  unac- 
quainted in  a  city  misses  the  half-hour 
companionship  of  a  waitress.  She  may 
ippreciate  his   loneliness   and  try  to 
mother  him.*  She  may  take  an  interest 
111  his  studies  or  occupation.   She  does 
■iot  mind  if  after  a  few  weeks  he  ad- 
dresses her  by  her  first  name.  I 
A  good  many  years  ago  two  students,- 
uspended  from  college  by  a  tyrannical 
: acuity  that  would  not  listen  to  evi- 
dence of  innocence,  spent  some  months 
utoring  at  Conway  of  thi.=  common- 
vealth.   Thev  ate  at  the  hotel,  which 
.11  the  70"s  furnished  a  breakfast  of 
iieefstcak     or     chcys.  griddle-cakes, 
^loughnuts  and  pie.  We  still  remember 
Uie  girl  that  waited  on  us.  a  comely 
'ountry  lass,  to  whom  Robert  Herrick 
■vould  have  penned  a  little  poem;  she 
■vas  easily  flustered,  though  she  hafl  a 
iiabit  of  leaning  on  a  gue.sfs  shoulder 
sh?  recited  the  bill  of  faro.  In  her 
maidenly    agitation    .she    would  say: 
Apple  pie-pie  or  pie  plant  pie,  p;e." 

Last'  month  it  was  announced  that 
he  most  beautiful  waitress  in  the 
United  States  would  be  named  in  fair 
competition  at  a  convention  of  the 
National  Restaurant  A-ssociation.  held 
,?t  Atlantic  City  on  Oct.  1—5.  If  the 
v.inncr's  name  was  trumpeted  in  the 
pvess — the  Archimedian  lever  that 
moves  the  world— we  failed  to  hear  the 
triumphant  bl?st,  nor  have  we  seen 
her  portrait  in  any  newspaper.  Has  she 
received  offers  of  marriage?  Have 
butter-and-egg  men  written  her  letter.s 
on  asbestos  note  paper?  Has  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel, or  restaurant  raised 
her  salary?  Ten  to  one  if  .she  pi+i-sue? 
her  calling,  she  will  be  arrogant,  e\en 
insolent  to  any  poor  Johnnie  that  giver, 
an  order.  Success,  as  Victor  Hugo  re- 
marked, is  hideous. 

Though  in  a  cafeteria  we  miss  the 
waitress,  we  are  free  from  the  obnoxious 
waiter  in  hie  high  priced  dining  room 
who  watches  the  guests  eat.  is  in  a 
hurry  to  clear  the  table,  and  is  calcu- 
lating from  the  personal  apoearance  of 
a  guest  the  probable  amount  of  the  tip. 
And  at  a  swollen  and  pompous  private 
dinner  where  an  "inside  man"  stands 
liehind  the  chair,  the  guest  is  uncom- 
,  fortable,  knowiilg  that  this  waiter  ob- 
:  .-serves  hLs  manner  of  eating,  his  hesita- 
tion in  choosing  from  the  glittering 
row  the  proper  tool  for  each  course, 
and  wonders  v.-hy  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Go- 
lightly,  invited  the  fellow.  Was  Thack- 
eray a  snob  when  he  confessed  to  un- 
easiness at  dinner,  knowing  the  man 
behind  his  chair  would  later  discuss 
him  with  coar.se  .lests  and  disagreeable 
comments  in  the  servants'  hall? 

Paul  'Verlaine.  about  to  die.  regretted 
I  that  his  son  had  not  taken  a  position 
I  in  Paris  as  a  waiter -in  a  cafe  where  he 
I  would  have  acquired  knowledge  of  men.  | 
'  women,  and  the  world.    Not  long  agoj 
there  was  a  v;a iters'  race    at  Sables' 
d'Olonnc.    The  competitors  werewhite-i 
aproned,    and    wore    the  customaryi 
starclied  shirt  front,  little  black  tie,  and 
the  alpaca  coat.    X!arrying  a  napkin 
over  the  arm.  they  were  obliged  to  run 
a  mile,  bf;^'-ing  n  tray  on  which  were 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Reaarding  the  defacing  of  automobile 
ipolitiral  plates.  Some  one  living  in  Sa- 
!  lem  has  remarked  that  only  Hoovtv 
I  plates  get  mangled.  Of  course,  we  all 
I  know  that  each  rumpled  Hoover  plate 
i  means  one  less  Republican  vote;  there- 
fore it's  going  to  cost  terribly  to  elect 
I  Hoover,  because  Democrats  have  more  j 
i  and  fiercer  children, 

I  never  l<ne'v  autos  could  vote,  any 
wav  And  it  it's  the  auto  owners  who 
lack  on  the  .sisn.-=,  I  here  is  a  remarkable 
incon.sistencv  m  the  political  mak»-up 
(,f  autrmoliile  manufacturers,  as  lhe\ 
,.v  n  inn- 1  nf  ihe  cars  that  still  have  any 
naml  left  nn  t.lirm.  . 

Personally.  I  forgot  to  register.  I  m 
,ot  old  enough,  -yhow.  What^^-he^i^e? 

ADD  "HOSPITAL  OUTRAGES" 

l=l,,t..n  Islnn.l.  N.  v..  N'ewsi 

Dr  KirkvVood  died  three  hours  after 
t  he  was  stabbed  on  the  operating  table  at 
}    St.  John's  Hospital,  Long  Island  City. 

As  the  W,orld  Wags: 
I  A  friend  recently  returned  from 
abroad  tells  of  a  sign  m  a  Swis.s  hotel, 
posted  to  warn  mduntem -climbers 
against  ruining  the  floor  with  spiked 
footgear.  It  reads.  ;'Do  not  "vculate  m 
boots  of  ascension.  ™- 

/iS  the  World  Wags:  ,„,rt-v<: 
DO  vou  think  any  of  your  reade  s 
could  suggest  the  derivations  of  the  fol- 
lowing "swear  words"? 
Krimusation. 
Tunket  furiation. 
Bv  the  great  santorum. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of 
an  elderly  man  In  rural  northern  New 
England,  who  had  learned  them  from 
his  father.  GEORGE  PORTER. 


on  as  to  be  ? '  ■ 
It  js  the  story  of  a  .Miip  ■  - 
has  sailed  the  seven  seas,  who  has  i 
learned   sometlilng   about   women  in 
every  port.  ,     ,  ,  4.1, 

The  camera  catches  him  banking  the 
ship's  fires  as  she  prepares  to  dock  in 
New  York;  catches  him  sauntering  ofl 
for  the  one  night  ashore  allowed  him. 
Then,  by  reflection,  we  see  a  girl  s  figure,  ^ 
inverted  on  the  oily  surface  of  the  1 
water,  see  a  shadow  drop,  see  npples  J 
on  the  water,  an  upflung  arm.  Bill, 
deliberate  m  this  as  in  all  his  other 
acts,  leaps  in.  saves  the  girl  and  carries 
her  to  the  nearest  sailors'  haven,  the 
notorious  Sand  Bar.  In  and  about  this 
murky  dive  most  of  the  subsequent  ac- 
1  tion  takes  place.  ,  •  , 

I    Bill  steals  some  clothing  for  the  girl,  | 
I  Sadie,  from  a  pawnship;  feeds  her  pro- , 
'  tects  her  from  the  intruding  third  en- 1 
gineer  of  his  boat,  and  finally,  warmed  ^ 
by  many  potations,  goes  through  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  with  Sadies,  m  one  of 
the  most  skilfully  staged  scenes  ever 
shown  on  the  screen.  The  next  morning 
he  leaves  some  money  on  the  shabby 
dresser  and  steals  back  to  his  ship.| 
Here  with  all  that  has  gone  before,  the  1 
picture  might  have  ended,  even  though 
on  a  cynical  note.  But  the  happy  end- 
ing stipiiation  led  to  an  anti-climax. 
with  Sadie  haled  to  court  for  theft  BUI 
turning  in  his  shovel  and  leaping  from  , 
i  the  ship's  side  and  reachmg  the  night  1 
court  in  time  to  absolve  Sadie  and  take  | 
1  a  sentence  of  60  days,  while  she  prom-  , 
ises  to  wait  for  him. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  splendid.  He  tosses 
men  and  rum  barrels  about  like  a  sup- 
erman. He  does  the  preposterous,  and 
makes  you  beheve  it  possible.  His  love 
affair  has  no  mushy  -sentiment,  it  is 
straight  and  frank.  Miss  Compson,  as  j 
the  desperate  girl  who  was  willing  to 
be  good  with  Bill,  and  Miss  Baelamoa, 
1  as  Lou,  whom  Andy,  the  third  engineer, 
1  save  the  air  once  too  many  times  so 
that  she  had  to  shoot  him,  gave  superb 
1  characterizations  Some  day  some  m- 
\  spired  author  will  write  a  fitting  stciry 
I  for  this  magnetic  Russian  actress.  When 
:  that  picture  comes,  watch  out.  Tneie 
i  will  be  a  new  star  in  Hollywood. 


GERAl  r>iM^  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
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A~,  the  World  Wags:  , 
■  Daniel  and  WiUiam  O'Brien,  each 
four  mouths  old,  motherless  twms  from 
Boston  •■— Boston  Herald. 
^  But  how  much  more  ^^teres  ing  1  is 
^tovv  would  have  been  if.  for  instance, 
one^r  the  twins  had  been  J;^ur  and 
tba  other  live  moniha  old.  oENEX. 


\lETEOPOLITAN 
"Tht  Docks  of  Sew  York" 

A  screen  dram,  oi^-'^'^^'^,^-^. 


cast;     ^  , 
1  Bill  Roberts. . . 

i  Sadie  

;  Lou  

I  Sufar  Steve. . 
1  Third  Engineers 
!  Hvni  Book  Har- 


Gpors-e  Bancrnfi 
'  Bettv  ConiPBWi 
;  .Olsra"  BaclaJiov  ^ 
Clvde  Cook 
■  ■  Mitch'jll  Lewis 
Gusta^-  von  Seyffertitz 


JORDAN  HALL 
Albion  Metcalf 

Albion  Metcalf,  pianist,  gave  a  re 
cital    yesterday    afternoon  in.,J<'"i3"! 
Hall  before  a  well-pleased  audience  of 
excellent  size.  „  1 

Almost  a  year  ago  to  a  day  Mi  .  , 
Metcalf  gave  a  recital  in  this  sanie  hall 
Since  that  earlier  appearance  he  has 

made  great  gains.    He  s^°^^f'^T^».h's  r 
he  had  played  three  bars  of  Bach  s  C 
minor  prelude,  from  the  ^ool^ 
the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord   by  the 
new  brightness  of  his  tone,  lus  firm 
maintenance  of  pace.    Not  everybody 
i  to  be  sure,  will  hold  with  his  Pace,  so 
brisk  it  destroyed  the  prelude  s  tragic 
note.    The  sombre  background,  too  it 
did  away  with  for  the  fugue---a  delight- 
ful fugue  as  Mr.  Metcalf  played  it,  as 
clear  in  design   as   a   blue-prmt,  but 
I  melodious  nevertheless,  and  in  rhythm 
1  almost  a  waltz. 

A  very  different  prelude  and  fugue 
'Mr.  Metcalf  played  next  that  in  G 
;  sharp  minor  by  Taneiev  the  Russian. 
The  prelude  has  character  of  its  own 
contemplative  kind,  '''nd  the  fugue 
based  on  a  subject  one  would  think  un 
promising,  develops  into  a  show  piece 
mighty  stirring  and  orilliant.  "What 

''M"r"lletcalf'!°no  longer  unwilling  to 
tacWe  What  is  big,  P'^^^  this  fugue 
with  admirable  tone:  of  \ts  bigne.ss 
furthermore  as  well  as  of  its  dasn,  rie 
lave  many  an  indication.  The  great- 
lest  of  the  andante  in  Beethoven  s 
sonata  OPUS  57-and  this  is  more  slg- 
nXant- Mr  Metcalf  also  reproduced. 
TWs  movement,  indeed,  he  played  very 
beautifully,  in  the  simple  way  of  true 
noS  in  the  two  quick  movements 
hr  di=Dlaved  technical  dexterity  and 
^videl'mulfcal  grasp,  even  though  the 
moving  dramatic  urge  he  had  lauea 
^tTs^vc^'  oreight  Brahms  waltzes 

^u^entT/^c^hirr^ai^^rrhSni^^l 
^ossac'k  Dance  by  Charles  Repper-Uie 
-.nmnnser  for  the  moment  desertmg 
Silenos  and  Malagunas,  seerr^  qm  e 
comfortably  at  home  among  the  Rus- 
^fans^Mr.VetcaU  pleased  hearti^ 


Geraldine  Farrar  gave  a  song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony. 
Claude  Gonvierre  was  the  accompanist. 
The  audience  was  ot  fair  size  -with  the 
second  balcony  well  filled.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Schubert,  Frueh- 
lingsglaube,  Alinde,  Der  Lindenbaum, 
Lob  der  Thraenen,  In  der  Feme.  Schu- 
mann, Schoene  Wiege  meiner  Leiden, 
Beit  ich  ihn  gesehen,  Liebeslied,  Her- 
zenslied,  Wanderlied.  Scarlatti,  Chi 
vuol  innamorarsi.  Mozart,  Vol  che 
sapete.  18th  Century,  Dites  que  faut  il 
faire  and  Mon  petit  coeur.  Lie,  Snow. 
Rubinstein,  the  Lark,  Grieg.  In  a 
Boat.  Strauss.  E*:  since  thme  Eyes. 
Jensen.  Love's  Rapture.  Mr.  Gon- 
vierre's  group  of  piano  solos  on  the  pro- 
g-am consisted  of  Schumann's  ''Auf- 
schv/ung"  and  "Warum"  and  a  Scherzo 
by  Chopin. 

Mme.  Farrar's  program  was  not  one 
of  special  interest.  It  was  good  to  see 
that  she  remembered  Rubinstein  and 
Jensen,  as  composers  of  beautiful  songs, 
which  are  neglected  generally  by  our 
.  young  polyglottic  singers,  but  her  choice 
of  Schubert's  melodies  was  not  fortu- 
nate. The  unfamiliar  "Alinde"  was 
hardly  worth  reviving.  The  better 
known  ones  were  pretty  much  in  the 
same  mood;  as  they  were  in  strophe 
form  without  change  of  musical  ex- 
pression, and  as  they  were  sung  m  a 
pale  and  often  almost  inaudible  manner 
the  result  was  monotnoy.  -  Mme.  Far- 
rar as  far  as  this  group  was  concerned, 
was  happier  in  her  interpretation  of 
'  In  der  Feme."  Among  the  songs  by 
Schumann,  "Herzenshed,"  which  might 
have  been  entitled  "Ophelia"  by  the 
composer,  was  the  most  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  the  emotional  musical  con- 
tents and  Mme.  Farrar's  sympathetic 

*"lt"was  not  easy  to  recognize  in  these 
groups  of  German  Lieder  the  singer  who 
for  several  years  delighted  operatic  au- 
diences The  voice  w'as  for  most  part 
dry  and  without  color.  When  there 
was  no  effort  to  be  rtietorically  em- 
phatic, the  tones,  especially  the  upper 
ones  lo?t  agreeable  quality.  On  the 
other  hand  an  occasional  low  tone  was 
of  genuine  beauty.  ,  .  t 

M'me.  Farrar  has  made  a  .study  01 
German  Lieder  under  an  acknowledged 
mistress  of  interpretation.  Yesterday 
there  was  intelligent  intention,  there 
ivere  niceties  of  phrasing:  but  phrases 
of  a  light  and  flowing  nature  were  not 
ep.-ilv  heard  even  by  those  who  wer" 
comparatively  near  the  platform,  Too 
often  undue  and  recurring  emphasis 
Tvas  put  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  on  an 
unimportant  word— there  was  a^  long, 
undeviating  musical  line  and  then— 
an  explosive  outburst  without  meaning. 

The  audience  gave  Mme.  Farrar  p.n 
enthusiastic  and  prolonged  welcome  and 
showed  unmistakable  delight  after  each 
song.  There  were  additions  to  the  pro- 
gram in  response  to  the  applause. 


sians — Mr.  meicaii  jj....— -  -----  - 

bird  En.iiieer=,.  e„,ta.- Von  SeyffertiT^      had  as  much  poetry  ^vailable^^  was 

"cmce°"more-must  we  doff  our  hat^      -Tuf^^A  ^^iu  ^"n^"  "-kffee 
  ji,=^f^r  this  time  to  Josei  j_„if„«e.  fr,v  ihert's  "Little  White 


unce  m<Jic  u.^.-"  ■  -  -  , 
German  director,  this  time  to  Josef 
von  Sternberg.  Is  it  possible  that  all  of 
our  good  pictures  of  the  future  are  o 
icarrv  a  Teutonic  hall-mark^  CertainlN 
!  these  migrant  masters  of  "nema  cra.t 
I  are  teaching  us  something  about,  pic- 
I  tures-are  accomplishing  big  or  unusual 
I  things  with  a  frequency  which  is  becom-  j 
ing  both  significant  and  disturbing  The 
llatest  case  in  point  is  "The  Docks  o  l 
iNew  York,."  shown  yesterday  at  tn 
I  Metropolitan.  This  is  a  graphic  pictu'^ 
I  of  soiled  and  sordid  characters,  so  ug 
'in  environment   and   .'^  primitive  ' 


S^tdr^it^^  ^or'^i^";^^^ 

-f^ith  f:^^^^^ 

played  Chopin's  study,  OP"A,10'X"  in 
He  closed  his  concert  with  the  study  m 

Xa'yea'?°h/ha.  made  a  long  stride 
forward  Let  him,  however,  not  al 
n  o  tLe  tempting  sin  of  undue  rapidit 
Dncp  or  twice  yesterday  he  lei  lu- 
h^rrv  hurt  his  rhythm.  On  genuim 
progress,  however,  and  much  of  it 
con-sratulations.  «•  "' 


HOTEL  STATLER 
The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 

-was  its  ninth  season,  though  it 
seems  unbelievable,  that  the  Peoples 
Svmphony  orchestra  began  yesterdav 
afternoon.  With  Frederick  Fischer  for 
guest  conductor,  and  Ruth  Webb,  plan- 
^•:t.  for  .soloist,  they  gave  this  program: 

Tscliaikowsk.v.  S.yniphony  No.  6  in  B  minor. 
CP.  74  (PathPliqiie)  ;  Stanlord.  Irish  Rhap- 
sody No.  1.  in  D  minor:  Mozart,  concerto 
Jor  piano  and  orchestra.  D  minor — Kochel 
4C6:   GrieF,   overture,   In  Autumn.  I 

Deserting  the  quiet  theatres,  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  and  Jordan 
hali,  the  People's  orchestra  have  now 
taken  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
cheery  splendors  of  the  Hotel  Statler 
ballroom.  The  surroundings  are  so 
markedly  different  from  those  that  have 
heretofore  obtained,  that  time  alone  will 
tell  how  they  may  suit  the  public. 

Time,  too,  is  necessary  for  a  reason- 
able opinion  as  to  the  ballroom's  acous- 
tics. In  full-blast  passages  yesterday 
the  tone  flamed  forth  triumphantly 
Certain  solo  instruments,  notably  the 
flute,  carried  extremely  well.  The 
bras.ses,  especially  in  the  strident  timbre 
now  so  warmly  beloved,  held  their  own 
and  more.  So  did  the  piano,  at  Miss 
Webb's  capable  hands.  The  conditions 
that  appeared  to  sink  the  tone  of  the 
deeper  strings  to  dullness,  also  the  sound 
of  full-orchestra  passages  only  moder- 
ately loud,  quite  likely  can  be  rem- 
edied after  further  experimenting. 

Mr.  Fischer,  a  guest  from  St,  Louis, 
arranged  a  skilful,  though  something 
over-long,  program.  The  sonorous 
lengths  of  the  "Pathetic"  symphony,  not 
to  say  its  passion  torn  to  tatters.  It  was 
good  to  hear  early  in  the  day,  before 
fatigue  and  satiety  had  begun  to  .lade 
the  ear  and  mind.  Not,  however,  that 
Mr  Fischer  ranted  unduly:  he  rested 
content  to  let  Tchaihowsky's  quite  suf- 
ficient eloquence  make  the  best  of  its 
way  unbounded  to  wilder  utterances. 

it  was  also  good  to  hear  the  Stanford 
rhapsodv,  dating  from  the  days  when 
an  Irish  Patrick  still  was  Patrick  ano 
not  Padraic,  before  Irish  poets  and  mu- 
sicians had  lost  themselves  in  a  misty 
maze   of  fairv   leeenrt   and   folk  Ion 


uld  appeal  lo  New  York  audiences  or,  in  facL,  to  any  Anu'iicm  ihiiun. 
«s  of  t$e  ordinary  run;  yet  Walter  Hampden  tempted  fortune,  or  mis- 
tune,  by  taking  the  part  of  Slddartha  In  a  play,  "The  Light  of  Asia,"  by 
orginn  Jones  Walton.'  » 
Mr.  Gabriel  of  the  New  York  Sun  reminded  his  readers  that  "New  York- 
are  ever  and  again  being  treated  to  importations  of  these  solemn  festivals, 
56ion  plays  of  the  Higher  Thought,  rumbling  with  religious  vastness  and 

islln  made  voluptuousness  This  one,  of  all  I  can  remember,  seems 

me  the  most  sumptuously  uninspired.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hampden,  both  as  gilded 
uth  and  godlike  martyr,  Is  equally  lofty,  luscious-voiced  and  benignly  level, 
nay  be  alone  in  finding  his  prince  a  mostly  unmoving  performance.  I  may 
committing  blasphemy  in  reporting  that,  just  once  in  a  while  when  Mr. 
I'mpden's  back  was  turned  and  his  honeyed  grandeur  momentarily  stilled, 
seemed  to  me  just  a  gentleman  at  a  masquerade  in  an  embarrassingly  big 
ir  of  pants." 

Nc'the  critics  were  not  kind  to  the  dramatist  and  Mr.  Hampden.  Yet 
the  audience  of  the  first  night  (Oct.  9),  there  were  rapt  admirers.  Mr. 
)bert  Little  of  the  Evening  Post  found  this  audience  far  more  interesting 
an  the  performance.  "There  were  nuns  sitting  all  alone,  and  old  gentle- 
;n  completely  clothed  in  white  linen,  and  blank,  earnest  faces  slightly 
iaried  by  the  search  for  truth,  and  the  people  one  sees  in  theosophist  book 
jA  and  the  round  eye  of  the  mild  fanaUc,  and  kindly,  credulous,  eccen- 
cjnouths  saying  to  each  other  something  about  'beautiful  .  .  .  beau- 
\i.  .  .' "  It  was  agreed  that  the  production  was  sumptuous  in  all  re- 
cctSt 

E.  L.  H.  writes  to  us  from  New  York  that  the  play  "fails  to  attain  to 
;ything  except  mere  visual  loveliness,"  and  is  much  too  long.  The  audience 
wearied  when  Siddartha  sets  forth  on  his  pilgrimage;  as  there  is  next  to 
itiilng  of  Buddha's  belief,  one  wonders  what  the  play  is  all  about.  There 
e  disturbing  colloquialisms  and  "pseudo-comic  relief";  the  sincerity  of 
jUBpden's  acting  gives  the  play  its  only  claim  to  interest. 

An  opera,  "La  Luce  deU'  Asia,"  based  on  Edwin  Arnold's  poem,  music  by 
idore  De  Lara,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1892.  The  opera  was 
iginally  a  cantata  for  concert  use. 

Rita  Neve,  who  will  play  the  piano  in  Jordan  hall  next  Wednesday 
•ening  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  is  English.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Arthur 
;hnabel  of  Berlin,  and  has  given  recitals  and  played  with  Sir  Henry 
'cod's  orchestra  in  London. 

Madame  Amelia  Conti,  daughter  of  the  late  Arnoldo  Conti,  the  first  con- 
actor  of  the  Boston  Opera  company,  is  known  here  as  the  harpist  of  the 
hicago  Civic  Opera  company.  She  will  give  six  soirees  musicales  in  the  ball 
mm  of  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  this  season.  October  21,  Edith  Mason;  Nov. 
I,  Horace  Britt,  'cellist,  and  Lewis  Richards,  harpsichordist;  Dec.  16,  Cyrena 
an  Gordon,  contralto,  and  Carmela  Ippolito,  violinist;  Jan  27,  Pauline 
omelys,  Belgian  soprano,  and  Jose  Echaniz,  Cuban  pianist.  At  the  last 
jncert,  April  9,  Tito  Schipa  will  sing. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  Mme.  Edith  Mason's  fine,  sympathetic 
oice  and  indisputable  art.  Her  program  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
3sue  of  The  Herald. 


Norman  Cannon's,  "He  Walked  in  Her  Sleep,"  met  with  favor  at  the 
»pley  Theatre.  Mr.  Cannon  took  his  play  to  London  last  month,  and  ap- 
i^^red  there  as  Charles  Quarterhouse.  The  Daily  Telegraph  noted  that  the 
Sllticism  of  mistaking  the  words  "taking  this  plunge"  for  "taking  the 
Monge"  was  received  with  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the  "Q"  theatre. 

"When  we  came  away  tee  author  (who,  by  the  way,  played  the  part 
it  the  barrister  rather  well  in  the  first  two  acts)  was  thanking  them  (the 
gidience)  for  their  'wonderful  reception'  of  his  composition.  He  was  right. 
Wonderful'  was  the  word." 

•    Sir  Landon  Ronald  at  a  dinner  in  London  made  remarks  that  are  ap- : 
plicable  to  the  condition  of  music  in  Bostdh:  "In  the  old  days  it  was  'Come  | 
and  have  a  bite  and  put  some  music  in  your  pocket,  and  we  can  have  a  song 
after  dinner  or  some  instrumental  music'   Those  days  are  over.  Nowadays 
II  is  'Come  and  have  a  bite,  we  have  some  wonderful  new  records  for  the 
gramophone'— or  'Come  and  hear  tonight's  wireless,'  or  'Come  and  make  a 
fourth  at  bridge.'    All  those  things  did  not  exist  20  years  ago— there  was 
nothing  for  people  to  do  after  dinner  but  hsten  to  their  own  efforts— . 
ieaven  help  them.   The  publishing  trade  was  practically  ruined,  and  only  , 
&ose  studying  in  schools  would  want  songs— they  would  prefer  to  hear 
pechanical  music." 

It  is  said  that  Charlie  Chaplin  will  make  his  next  comedy  a  "talkie" 
but  his  voice  will  not  be  heard.  "He  realized  that  his  English  accent  would 
I  be  incongruous  in  the  tramp  character  he  always  plays." 

"The  Bachelor  Father,"  by  Edward  Childs  Carpenter,  which  will  be 
seen  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow  night,  was  produced  by  David 
Belasco  at  Atlantic  City,  Feb.  13.  It  should  h€  a  pleasure  to  see  June 
Walker,  C.  Aubrey  Smith  and  Geoffrey  Kerr  in  the  leading  parts.  Viola 
Roache,'  who  is  pleasantly  remembered  here,  is  in  the  company;  so  is  her 
daughter,  Philippa  Bevans,  though  we  beheve  she  was  not  a  member  of  the 
original  cast. 


Louis  Intermeyer  wrote  (London,  Feb.  15,  1928)  about  Agnes  Enters, 
who  will  present  her  "Episodes"  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Fir^e  Arts 
Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the  Women's  City  Club: 

"She  says  it  all  with  a  flicker  of  two  fingers,  the  small  circling  of  a  wrist, 
a  questioning  eyelid.  Without  preamble  or  background  she  establishes  a 
mood  in  the  first  moment;  an  age  in  ten  seconds,  an  entire  drama  in  five 
minutes.  She  begins  where  other  dancers  leave  off.  She  never  exploits  the 
body;  her  body  is  a  sensitiveJnstrument,  creating  songs  without  words,  fres- 
coes in  counterpoint.  There  is,  seemingly,  no  end  to  her  gamut.  Here,  within 
ft  bare  proscenium  (but  escaping  its  limitations)  are  living  evocations;  the 
gauche  coquetry  of  the  Viennese  Bachfisch;  the  feline  overtones  of  a  febnle 
Debufjv;  horror  masked  in  the  suave  cruelty  of  the  Heptameron;  the  wide- 
eyed  clarity  of  a  peasant  touched  but  not  tarnished  by  sophistication;  a  car- 
toon of  a  generation  whose  rosary  is  a  lipstick;  the  clean  sensuality  of  a  half- 
roused  odalisque;  the  high  reach  of  Gothic  arches;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  (a 
composite  of  a  dozen  'schools'  from  Cimabue  to  Albrecht  Durer)  revealm 
the  world's  secret  in  the  mystic  rose.  ...  Any  one  of  these  would  b> 
sufficient  to  place  Miss  Enters  among  the  few  great  artists  of  our  time.  Bu 
i'  T  ■  Mo  remember  her  by  onlv  one  episode  (a  choice  that,  th  .  .v. 
'   ..ane  sugar. 
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'Piano  Music  No.  1.'  No  one  can  possibly  forget  the  young  girl  dutifully  (and' 
mechanically)  practising  her  Chopin  assignment,  the  hesitant  walk  to  the 
window,  the  dubious  return,  the  abstracted  plaiting  of  her  hair,  the  blurred 
day-dream,  the  catharsis  of  the  sentimental  waltz,  and  Us  lingering  rallen- 
tando  which  releases  her  tears.  With  a  few  swift  passages,  a  searching  pause 
and  a  miracle  of  suggestion.  Miss  Enters  catches— and  fixes— the  whole 
poignance  of  adolescence.  This  is  no  longer  the  appearance  of  reality;  this  i 
essence.  It  is  not  dance,  it  is  not  drama,  it  is  divination." 


Miss  Giiiseppina  Sablno,  who,  having  been  graduated  from  the  Rockjan  i 
Me.,  high  school  in  1925,  came  to  Boston  for  singing  lessons  and  sang  m 
Jordan  hall  in  May,  1926,.,*'ent  for  further  instruction  to  Italy,  where  she 
studied  with  Malatesta.  The  Gazzettino  degll  Spettacoli  of  Milan  (Sept.  20-30 
of  this  year)  speaks  in  warm  prai.se  of  her  recent  appearance  at  Gilda  In 
"Rigoletto,"  and  predicts  a  brilliant  career  for  the  young  singer. 

♦  A  LATER  DEVELOPMENT 

FA  French  journalist  complains  that  the  world  is  now  too  dull  to  make 
Jorcigh  travel  interesting  because  the  kinema  has  taught  the  people  of  all 
countries  to  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes.] 

But  wait  until  the  process  spreads; 

O  bide  your  time,  my  boy! 
The  dulness  that  the  tourist  dreads 

May  turn  to  greater  joy. 
The  very  movies  may,  I  mean. 
Turn  out  to  be  your  savior — 
Folk  take  their  costume  from  the  screen? 
Well,  why  not  their  behaviour? 

In  course  of  time  they  may  acquire 

Tlic  movie  hero's  knack 
Of  dangling  from  a  trembling  wire 

Across  a  railway  track; 
Or  lesrn  to  treat  a  lofty  wall 

Like  Fairbanks  with  derision, 
Or  hurl  a  custard  pie  with  all 
A  Chaplin's  deft  precision. 

When  people  leap,  unharmed,  from  trains 

That  speed  on  express  routes. 
Or  ride  on  wings  of  aeroplanes, 

Or  drop  in  parachutes, 
Or  race  mad  cars  without  a  .spill 

O'er  prairie  tracks  or  gravel. 
There  should  be  entertainment  still 
In  modern  tours  and  travel. 

— Lucio  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

F.  a. 


I. Jigs  and  reels  and  lovely  tunes— thp.'( 
( are  what  make  music  IrLsh  to  the 
1  world  that  is  not  neo-Gaelically  dis- 
!  posed.  And  Sir  Charles  Stanford  knew 
i  how  to  make  them  tell. 

It  was  good,  once  more,  to  hear 
'Mozart  concerto;  at  present  we  hea 
I  few  of  them,  few  concertos  of  any  kinti 
iMiss  Webb  played  it  delightftilly.  witn 
extremely  pretty  tone,  with  techmrai 
deftness.    In  delicacy  of  phrasing,  fir, - 
thermore,  and  In  rhythmic  feeling.  Mi?.s  i 
Webb  proved  herself  a  true  musician. 
The  orchestra  accompanied  her  with 
spirit. 

And  so  began  the  ninth  season    May  i 
it,  prosper,  for  this  orchestra  fills  a 
need.    ^-  ^-  ^-  ■ 

COPLEY  PLAZA  BALLROOM 
Edith  Mason 

Edith  Mason,  soprano  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  sang  this  program  last 
night  in  the  Copley  Plaza  Ballroom: 

Vedrai,  carino.  Mozart:  Have  \ou 
Seen  But  a  White  Lily  Grow.  Anony- 
mous; I've  Been  Roaming.  Horn;  Waltz 
song  ("Romeo  and  Juliet"),  Gounod: 
Romance,  Fantoches,  Debussy;  Les 
belles  manieres.  Deems  Taylor;  Noel. 
Old  French;  Immer  leiser  wird  Mem 
Schlummer,  Vergebliches  Staendchen, 
Brahms;  Allerseclen,  Serenade,  R. 
Strauss;  The  Little  Shepherd  Song, 
Watts;  At  the  Well,  Hageman;  The 
Cuckoo  Clock,  Grant-Schaeffer;  April, 
St.  Leger. 

Somebody  once  ventured  the  state- 
ment that  it  takes  an  opera  singer  to 
make  the  most  of  a  song.  Last  night 
Mme  Mason  set  one  to  wondering  if. 
in  some  respects,  the  statement  may 
not  be  true.  For  to  her,  she  made  it 
evident,  the  dramatic  force  that  lie.-; 
in  a  song,  the  character,  mean  more 
than  thev  do  to  the  usual  smger  of 
songs,  even  a  very  good  one.  Thus  the 
two  parties  to  the  dialogue  in  Bralims  s 
■serenade,  Zerlina  in  cajoling  mood— the 
three  of  them  Mme.  Mason  differen- 
tiated as  sharply  as  though  she  had 
action  on  the  stage  to  help  her. 

She  did  as  well  by  the  girl  who  wa.^ 
fond  of  prowlmg  out  in  the  dew  or 
early  mornmg.  and  by  Brahms  s  piteous 
girl  who  had  not  long  to  hve.  Charac- 
ter—for all  her  songs  Miss  Mason  has 
it  on  hand,  and  in  fuller  measure  than 
most  of  her  peers  can  summon.  Thereby 
she  pleased  her  audience  greatly.  Let 
lesser  singers  profit! 

Let  them,  furthermore,  note  the  un- 
usual clarity  of  her  English  enuncia- 
tion and  let  them  try,  if  they  can,  to 
produce  tones  of  such  rare  beauty  as 
some  of  Mme.  Mason's.  Beauty  oi 
voice,  however— that,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, is  a  gift  from  God.  It  is  in  neat- 
ness of  diction,  which  is  due  to  hard 
work,  and  in  intelligence  of  characten- 
zation.  that  young  singers  should  takr 
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great  virtues  in  song  they  all  cari  ac- 
quire if  they  will  set  their  mmds  to 
the  task,  even  as  she  has  done.  . 

Isaac  Van  Grove,  who  accompanied 
Mme  Mason  most  competently,  played 
two  .solo  pieces.  Debussy's  Habanera  and 
a  "March  Orientale."  by  Granados  in 
a  manner  amazingly  forthright.  The 
audience  asked  him  as  well  as  Mme. 
Mason,  for  more. 


WASHINGTON  STREET  OLYMtPIA 

AND  FENWAY 
"The  Singing  Fool" 

A  serpen  dram.i  wiiilen  b.v  Leslie  ¥.  Bar 
rows,   with  scenari.i   l..v  C.   Orahani  BaitfT. 
iiliDtoKraiihed  by  B.vroii  Haskiii.  airected 
Llovd  Baoon  and  vrpsented  as  a  Vitapn-i 
special  by  Warner  Bros.   With  the  foUov 

''"'Vi'   Al  .lol.. 

Grace    ^Betty  Urc.n- 

Molly   Josei.hiiie  D" 

.Tohn  Perry   .  . .  •  ■  Ki;P'I  H(." 

M;inus   Kdwani  Ma.Mnl 

lil,„-kie  .Ine  Arthnr  Hoiim^ 

<;oiinv  Bov   David  Let 

l  afe  ManasPv    Robert  Lnif.ieil  Ot. minor 

There  never  was  a  Winter  Garden 
show  featuring  Al  Jolson  which  coui. 
overshadow  his  remarkable  individual 
ity.  As  long  as  he  held  the  spotligh 
I  he  audience  existed  for  him  alone,  fo: 
his  songs,  his  qUips,  his  familiar  ges- 
tures and  mannerisms.  While  he  rest- 
ed, off-stage,  that  same  audience  viewer, 
the  stage  spectacle  appreciatively,  or 
tolerantly,  yet  all  the  time  restless  and 
eager  for  more  Jolson.  Always  he  gave 
and  gave,  always  he  and  not  the  audi- 
ence pleaded  exhaustion,  craved  sur- 
cease. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  Jolson 
of  the  pictures,  the  singing  pictures.  A- 
a  story  of  a  lowly  night  club  waitr. 
and  songwriter  who  twice  finds  famr 
who  loses  a  mercenary  wife  by  divorc 
and  a  most  loveable  little  boy  by  death 
and  who  finally  is  solaced  by  a  loy? 
little  friend,  cigarette  girl  at  Blacki' 
Joe's,  the  piece  would  be  by  itself  r 
mawkish  bit  of  writing  and  picturiza- 
tion.  The  moment  Jolson,  his  featur?; 
concealed  by  an  upraised  table  which  he 
is  about  to  spread  for  Marcus,  the  up- 
town theatrical  producer,  and  his  ad- 
venturing party,  prances  down  stage,  the 
picture  takes  on  animation.  When  .Jol- 
son sings  his  first  song,  "It  All  Depend' 
nn  You.  "  then  comes  realization  thai 
this  man,  by  sheer  force  of  his  personal- 
jlty.  his  talents,  his  wonderful  dynami? 
'I  energy,  has  done  something  to  make  th' 
talking  movies  really  worth  while. 

His  voice  comes  from  the  silver  screen 
with  that,  same  vibrant  appeal  wh'cb 
I  has  captured  audiences  throughout  th^ 
!  length  of  the  land.  Whether  he  Is-  - 
.  shouts  after  his  sixth  song.  "W< 
i  minute!  You  ain't  heard  anythina 
I  or  .sobs  out  his  verses  about  "Sonir 
Boy"  to  a  make-believe  theatre  aiidiencr 
while  Sonny  Boy  lies  still  in  death  on  ^ 
hospital  cot.  you  know  that  is  the  - 
•Jclson.   as  incomparable   in  his 
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Puth  Draper  in  characfpr  recitative. 
Hccause  JoLson's  shadow  thus  becomes 

rTtartlinglv  close  to  his  mateflaFself 
'  IS  essential  to  praise  tho^e,  Vijaphonic 
qualities  which  have  made-  this  sense 
of  actuality  possible. 

There  is  one  other  figure  in.  this  film 
'  which  will  leave  an  indelible  memory 
with  all  who  see  it.  That  is  David  Lee, 
said  to  be  3  year  s  old.  He  is  just 
a  natuia!  little  boy.  affectlcnate.  loyal, 
pathetic  in  loneliness,  brave  in.  his 
pathetic  passing.  The  adequate  acting 
of  Josephine  Dunn,  Betty  Bronson.  Mr. 
Hcwe.5,  Mr.  Housman  suffices  for  ihe 
nictured  stO';y;  but  who  can  soon  foregt 
the  picture  of  Jolson,  telling  bed-time 
stories  to  Sonny  Boy.  crooning  the  lad's 
favorit-;  melody,  fondling  his  little 
hands,  brushing  back  his  tousled  hair? 
A  new  Jolson  this.  Always  an  inimit- 
able balladist,  a  spontaneous  joker,  he 
has  become  actor  of  sentiment.  May 
we  meet  him  and  Sonny  Boy  again,  in 
liappier  chapters.  W.  E.  G. 

Minton,  Balch  &  Co.  of  New  York 
have  published  three  books  that  should 
stand  together  on  a  shelf:  "A  Gallery 
of  Eccentrics,"  by  Morris  Bishop; 
"Lorenzo  Dow,  the  Bearer  of  the 
Word,"  by  Charles  Coleman  Sellers; 
and  William  Martin's  "Statesmen  of  the 
War  In  Retrospect,  1918-1928."  The 
three  books  are  illustrated.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's book  may  be  grouped  with  the 
other  two,  for  some  of  these  statesmen 
were  eccentric;  i.  e.,  out  of  the  ordinary, 
different  from  other  mortals. 

Let  us  today  speak  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
entertaining  volume.    He  is  not  the 
first  to  portray  men  looked  on  by  the 
smugly  sane  and  orthodox  as  eccentric. 
K.  S.  Kirby  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
published  his  "Wonderful  and  Eccentric 
Magazine,"  containing  "curious  biogra- 
,  phies  of  the  most  remarkable  misers, 
1  criminals,  persons  laboring  under  bodily 
-^eformity,   or  celebrated  for  extreme 
mgevlty,  dwarfs,  giants,  etc."  Nathaniel 
V^anley  in  1791  told  of  eccentric  persons 
n  "The  Wonders  of  the  Little  World." 
There  is  Gerard  de  Nerval's  "Les  Il- 
lumines." Nerval  himself  was  an  eccen- 
tric when  he  was  not  insane.  There 
have  been  other  biographers  of  those 
whose  behavior  was  considered  by  their 
contemporaries    as    "queer."  Anatole 
France  confessed  that  he  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  of  men  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  lunacy,  especially  the  Parisian 
who  went  about  gaily  in  a  suit  of  bed- 
tick  stuff. 


While  Mr.  Bishop  does  not  disdain 
the  purple  phrase,  the  dominant  note  of 
the  book  is  that  of  gentle  irony.  He 
can  be  pictures^^ue  in  description.  On 
his  first  page  we  are  Introduced  to  a 
man  about  to  be  a  dinner  guest  of 
Heliogabalus.  "In  one  of  the  foul,  dark 
chasms  of  old  Rome  sits  a  great  hogs- 

1  head  of  a  man,  a  wheezing,  bellying 
monster  such  as  only  the  South  pro- 

'  duces,  the  admiration  of  his  quarter, 
one  of  the  dozen  weightiest  men  of  the 
capital." 

Brusquet  was   court  fool  to  thxeej 
kings;  also  postmaster  of  the  city  of 
I  Paris,    His  jokes,  practical  and  verbal, ' 
:  do  not  seem  today  irresistibly  amusing,  i 
"These  robustious  Renaissance  humors  | 
are  quickly  exhausting  to  an  age  that 
laughs  by  preference  at  fine-spun  cob- 
web witticisms."  Van  Helmont  was  a 
dreamer,  an  iconoclast,  the  founder  of 
pneumatic  chemistry;  the  revealer  of 
the  chemistry  of  digestion.  He  would 
eat  heavily  to  dream  through  to  a  so- 
lution.  (As  Puseli  would  sup  on  raw 
pork  to  gain  inspiration  in  his  sleep 
for  a  painting.)  Was  he  thus  an  eccen- 
tric?   He  averred  that  the  sensitive 
soul  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach, 
but  Sir  M.  Poster  describes  him  as  a 
patient,  exact  observer,  who  anticipated 
conclusions  not  reached  until  long  after 
him.    Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  was  truly 
eccentric,    writing    fantastical  books, 
proud  of  his  extraordinary  family  tree,  j 
meeting  in  Madrid  a  bald-pated  fellow  i 
who  believed  himself  to  be  Julius  Cae-  ' 
sar,  brave  In  battle,  dying  in  a  fit  of 
laughter  when  ^^e  knew  that  Charles  II 
was  restored  to  the  throne;  yet  his 
translation  of  Rabelais  is  one  of  the 
noblest  works  in  English  literature. 


Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson  was  eccentric  only 
as  a  dwarf.  He  had  a  gallant  soul;  he 
was  loyal  to  his  queen.  Held  in  slavery 
by  Barbary  pirates  his  stature  rose  from 
18  inches  to  three  feet  nine,  as  a  result 
of  his  hardships.  Choisy  was  eccentric 
in  often  dressing  as  a  woman,  and  act' 
ing  as  a  woman,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
parts  and  elected  to  a  chair  in  the 
f  Tench  Academy.  When  we  wrote  some 
time  ago  about  a  life  of  the  beautiful 
and  reckless  Hortense  Mancini,  we  said 
something  about  her  husband  Duke  Ma- 
zarin  and  his  eccentricities:  how  he  put 
a  shift  or  a  cloud  of  plaster  on  statues 
find  chastened  "the  carnalities  of  Titian 
and  Correggio";  how  he  tried  to  bring 
fibout  the  extraction  of  the  front  teeth 
of  peasant  maidens,  "lest"  as  Mr.  Bishop 
says,  "their  pastoral  beauty  should  prove 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  faint  of  pur- 
pose." We  fail  to  see  why  Roberts  should 
be  in  this  gallery:  he  was  an  able,  pros 


In  Mr.  Bishop's  gallery  are  portraits 
of  Heliogabalus  ("Elagabalus"  in  this 

catalogue),  Brusquet,  Van  Helmont,  Ur- 

1.    t    T  <»       TT.  j„»  perous  pirate  of  a  religious  nature  and 

quhart,  Jeffrey  Hudson,  Choisy,  Duke,  [jessed  with  a  sense  ot  humor.  As  for 
Mazarin,  Bartholomew  Roberts,  Bamp-j!  Carew  his  eccentricity  consisted  in  go- 
fylde-Moore   Carew,  Edward   Wortley  ing  a-gypsying.   A  wanderer,  rat-catch. 


Montagu,  Jr.,  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  and 
Richard  Porson.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  pirate  Roberts,  whose  full  length 
portrait  is  in  Capt.  Charles  Johnson's 
history  of  pirates.  Da  Ponte, 


er,  beggar,  not  unacquainted  with  jails 
in  this  country,  but  having  speculated! 
in  London  lotteries,  he  retired  to  thei 
west  of  England  where  he  ended  his 
days  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all,  Mary 
Hudson  Wortley  Montagu's  son  on  the  contrary 


and  Porson  can  be  justly  described  as  was  amazingly  eccentric,  as  Englishman, 
eccentrics.  Concerning  the  others  Turk,  Mohammedan;  a  man  of  incredi- 
named  by  Mr.  Bishop  there  can  be  no  ble  amorous  adventures  ;  an  accom- 
doubt.  The  chapter  about  Heliogabalus  pllshed  linguist,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
is  practically  a  defence  of  that  emperor  ment,  a  correspondent  of  the  Royal  So- 

against  Lampridius  who,  writing  a  hun-  ciety.   

dred  years  after  the  death  of  that  em- 

peror,  was  constant  in  his  praise  of  the  Lorenza  Da  Ponte  was  a  brilliant 
Christian  Constantine  and  pictured  "the  1  adventurer  rather  than  an  eccentric, 
generous,  fearless,  affectionate  boy," '  Not  \yithout  reason  was  ne  a  friend  of 
known  to  the  populace,  as  hideous  and  Casanova.  Poet,  dramatist,  librettist,  im- 
debauched,  an  unclean  monster.  Mr.  presario,  coming  to  this  country,  robbed 
Bishop,  wliile  he  tells  the  story  of  in-  in  business  enterprises,  the  first  profes- 
credible  luxury  and  extravagance  sor  of  Italian  at  Columbia  College,  he 
handed  down  to  us  by  Lampridius,  died  in  New  York.  "After  27  years  of 
seems  to  agree  with  De  Quincey:  "The  hard  labor,  I  have  no  longer  a  pupil! 
poor  fellow  has  been  sadly  abused  in  Nearly  90  years  old,  I  have  no  more 
history:  but  after  all  he  was  a  mere  bread  in  America."  He  was  the  librettist 
boy,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare."  of  three  operas  for  which  Mozart  wrote 
This  sentence  is  not  quoted  by  Mr.  the  music:  "Don  Giovanni,"  "Figaro," 
Bishop,  nor  does  he  refer  to  Georges  "Cosl  fan  tutte," 
Duviquet's  "Heliogabale"  for  which 
Remy  de  Gourmont  wrote  a  preface 
saying  that  the  emperor's  faults  were 
those  widch  would  be  shown  by  any 
14-year-old,  a  boy  of  unlimited  liberty 
and  enormous  wealth;  a  generous  youth, 
against  whom  no  mmder  for  political 
reasons  can  be  charged,  no  persecutions 
of  religious  foes  or  of  philosophers.  As 
Mr.  Bishop  ends  his  lively  chapter:  "Let 
us  forget  those  old  iniquities;  whether 
real  or  imagined,  they  are  in  no  wise 
novel  or  interesting.  Sin  is  so  restricted, 
as  the  Empress  Theodora  said."  Here 
Mr,  Bishop  does  not  venture  to  quote 
exactly  Tlieodora's  famous  remark,  at- 
tributed to  her  by  Procopius  and  quoted 
by  Gibbon  in  the  decent  obscurity  of 
the  original  Greek.  "Let  us  remember 
rather  the  gay  and  laughter  loving  boy, 
playing  his  tremendous  jokes,  dancing 
through  the  imperial  palace,  dancing 
through  the  little  life  he  had.  And  if 
you  are  of  a  mind  for  more  serious  re- 
flection, you  may  think  of  him  as  one 
who  failed  by  a  little  of  making  us  all 
today  sectaries  of  Baal,  devotees  of  that' 
happy  deity,  the  Sun,  of  whom  the  first 
Prophet  was  to  be  the  great,  the  good, 
the  sainted  Elagabalus." 


Riccardo  Testa,  who  took  ft  prlzs  | 
offered  by  the  Italian  magazine  Comoeda  ! 
for  the  best  new  play.  Is  "a  confii-med  ] 
criminal"  now  serving  a  long  sentence, 
jailed  for  theft.    He  has  been  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

The  discovery  of  thsse  facts  should 
not  have  surprised  th«  editor  of  Comoeda 
or  the  Italian  public.  Eminent  drama- 
tists have  stolen  plots,  even  dialogue.s. 
and  are  .<;till  stealing  them.  It's  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  Shakespeare  andl 
Moliere.  If  certain  plays  by  contempo-' 
raucous  dramatist.s  are  sufficient  evi-l 
dence,  some  of  them  have  been  in  insane 
asylums,  or  should  be. 

HARRY  LIQUIDATES 

As  (he  World  Wag?;: 

Suicide  has  lately  rai-sed  a  pile  of  big 
words  and  foolisli  talk,  which  usually 
2-0  toe»thrr  like  balloons  and  hot  air.  I 


mind  the  time  Han  nn-frying 
it;  for  there  wa.sn-t  ?  ,,-  wouldn't 

try  onrp  not  even  suicide  except  maybe 
these  moving  ..fairs.  He  kept  shy  of 
moving  stairs,  being  .scairt  to  death  he'd 
•nay  on  too  long  and  get  swallowed  up 
An.VAvay,  he  figured  a  way  to  rommit 
.^uicide  which  he  thought  was  differen 
and  was  set  on  trying  if. 

Usually  .suicide  is  sad  and  ends  In  a 
funeral  if  they  find  the  corpse,  but 
Harrys  idea  was  to  make  it  a  gay  time 
Instead  of  blowing  his  brain.s  out  he 
was  going  to  drown  himself  in  liquor 
He  calleo  it  liquidation. 
,f^fi"'^'V^^^''r^  scummy  green  all  over 
rhiiri  ,    M*"  ''leaning  his  brain 

child  as  the  poets  say  from  drinking 
rotten  applejack  and  didn't  mind  if  he 
wanted  to  commit  suicide  on  himself 
I  even  said  I'd  help  him  whlcli  sur- 
prised Harry  so  he  went  about  to  try 

inH     '^T-  "^'f the  Nortli 

end  and  brought  back  10  gallons  of  dago 

mil/  Hp  I '"I' /"J"!  ^  embalming 
^ni  K  ^  ^??^^'^  disheartened  when  lie 
fnh  MnMf  h  "'^  ""^'^•^^d  "ath- 

nne  A?  '  .u'"''  ''"^  ^'^  hadn't 
one.  At  least  there  was  one  on  the 
floor  below,  but  it  was  used  for  coal  and 
^ome  swill,  so  it  wouldn't  be  t^  y  or 
hygienic  Finally  he  found  a  big  bucket 
Which  he  .said  would  do.  He  pHmed 
an'"^  ""ha  gallon  of  the  bad'^pple 
vifh  '^liaking  hand^ 

vith  me  stuck  his  head  into  the  bucket 
?nd  had  me  hoist  his  feet  into  the  ai^ 

V^T  i^i  '°        chandeher  o 

I  he  could  rela.x  and  enjoy  his  drowning 

i  WMi^?..^  to  liquidate  him 

i^Hii".,"""''"^      fi^'^  gallons  before  I 

I  noticed  there  wasn't  a  drop  staying  in 
the  bucket.  I  looked  for  holes  but  i^ 
was  tight  as  a  hog's  belly,  i  asked  HaVrv 
Titi'r"^       "^°*ht  he  coX  tisle 

hurt  f  '^t^n''^'"  '""'■^  sa"on'^  in  with  the 
bucket  st.n  dry  when  I  saw  what  was 

iL  ,  ""'^^  'he  Wine  up 

nn,^    x."*"'  As  f«st  as  I'd 

pour  Harry  would  sop  it  up.  Well  I 
wa.s  surprised  but  I  figured  the  eight 
gallons  must  have  saturated  him  and 
an  .rhf  ^"^*,"  ,^"°"^h  to  drown  him 
all  light.  B«t  I  was  wrong  for  the 
^.f  ket  was  still  eriipty  when  I'd  poured 
iln        J,u''"'  "^nd  got  five  more 

gallons.  When  I  got  back  I  found  Harrv 
had  a  nosebleed  and  wasn't  enjoying 
the  liquidation  much  but  wanted  to  see 
It  through,  I  told  him  to  keep  his 
mouth  closed  this  time  and  gi^■e  tlie 
wine  a  chance.  He  did  but  it  didn't  do 
any  good.  There's  more  than  one  hole 
to  a  sponge, 

I  didn't  tell  Harry  I  was  out  of  wine 
In.slead  I  ,=neaked  out  and  got  some 
"ater  whch  I  thought  would  be  just 
as  good  as  the  d.igo  red  to  finish  him 
with.  Harry  got  restless  as  soon  as  the 
water  ^-ame  near  him.  He  smelt  it  like 
ordinary  people  smell  liquor.  But  I 
didn't  give  him  a  chance  to  sav  any- 
thing put,  poured  it  in.  The  water  had 
hardly  hit  the  bucket  before  he  began; 
to  snort  and  take  on  something  awful. 
He  thia.shed  and  milled  and  roared' 
and  the  next  I  kne.w  he  had  smashed 
the  bucket  and  started  swinging  him- 
.self  with  his  feet  tied  to  the  chandelier. 
He  .sailed  right' through  the  wall  into 
the  middle  of  the  happy  family  next 
door  and  without  apologizing  swung  the 
other  way  toward  the  window  when  the 
chandelier  got  loo.se  and  Harry  shot 
out  the  window  head  first. 

We  were  living  on  Atlantic  avenue  in) 
a  vacant  room  v.'hich  was  convenient  be-i 
cause  we  could  get  in  the  window  froni( 
the  Elevated,  and  didn't  have  to  pay  ren1 
as  long  as  the  landlord  didn't  catrli  on 
By  the  time  I  reached  the  street.  K;irr,^ 
liad  bunted  over  an  Elevated  pillar,  put  si 
bull  to  sleep  and  rung  in  the  fire  alarm! 
He  said  he  was  burning  up  inside  anci 
couldn't    wait  for  the  fire  kit,  so  hfl 
rushed  dow^n    the  street  to  T  wharf 
where  he  jumped  off.  Only  he  jumped 
where  there  was  a  tug  and  that  made 
him  hotter,  because  he  was  wedged  in 
the  -smoke  stack.  While  the  crew  and  me 
were  getting  him  out,  he  cu.ssed  me  for! 
putting  in  the  watei;.   The  dago  red  was' 
all  right  till  it  mixed  with  water,  then  it 
went  off  like  a  carbide  cannon. 

By  the  time  we  had  Harry  free,  the, 
fire  department  had  come  along  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  bulls,  two  ambulances  ' 
and  a  .squad  of  marines.  They  pumped 
Harry  out  and  took  him  to  jail.  If  you 
m.ention  suicide  to  Harry,  he'll  kill  vou, 
BEN  BOOZLENOOT 


A  (  or!Ri:(  Tl()\ 

(Pans     A:k  .  rio.rr.vO 

In  reporting  the  accidental  death  ol 
Windel  Crow  of  New  Blaine  last  issue 
information  given  the  Progress  wa.'; 
erronious.  Young  Crow  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Marshall 
instead  of  W.  R.  Marshall:  he  resided 
at  New  Blaine  instead  of  Delaware'  the 
small  Crow  lad  riding  the  truck  at  the 
time  was  victim's  cousin  instead  of 
brother:  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Walker  of 
Prairie  View  instead  of  the  Re\ .  Wade 
was  in  charge  of  funeral  services. 


f 


A  MODERN  MOOD 

I  do  not  sigh  because  I  am  not  wed. 
Cramped   in   some   dingy  kitchenette 

there's  drudgery: 
An  icebox  and  a  cabinet  in  one, 
Stinging  burns  on  unaccustomed  fingers. 
Blind  love?  Where  can  it  dwell?  There's 

room  enough 
For  only  two — perhaps,  instead,  a  spouse 
Who  lavishes  a  home,  a  viny  garden? 
No.  Alas,  love  finds  a  place  to  wander 
And  is  lost  for  aye.  Rather  give  me  then 
A  pleasant  art,  an  undemanding  lover. 
Motherhood  holds  silver-studded  bless- 
ings— 

Perchance  a  child — godlike?    What's  In 
a  name? 

I  do  not  sigh  because  I  am  not 
DIDYMA  DE|  ' 


.  Geoff re.v  Kerr 
.   .  .'Viola  Rip.iPhe  I 

Rex  O'Malle.v 
.  Harr'ell  Lorraine 
.  . .  AdriaiiH  nori 
F)a«g,  .  .  .June  Walker  \ 
.  -  Howard  Boiitoti 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THE.\TRE— Th»  first 
perforniaiica  in  Boston  of  -'Tile  Barhelor 
Father.  "  a  pla.v  in  three  acts  and  seven 
ecenes  b.v  Edward  Childs  CareBntPr,  Pro- 
dnred  by  David  Belasco  at  Atlantic  Cil.v  on 
Feb,  13,  102.S;  at  the  Belaaco  Theatre.  New 
York  on  Feb.  28.  1028,  Antoinette.  June 
n.ill!er:  Bianca,  Harriett  Lorraine:  Maria, 
Adriana  Tlori :  Kale  Trent,  Viola  Ro.-iche: 
•Jennie.  Mar.vland  ,Tarbe;iu:  Hortenae.  Kitty 
Gray;  Keatins,  David  GlaSSford:  Sii'  Basil. 
C  Aubrey  Smith:  John  Ashley.  Gnoffrey 
Kerr  Geoffrey  Trent,  Rex  O'Malley :  Dick  i 
Bprtif^y,  Howai-d  Bonton. 

■|"he  cisi  l.isi  nlshl  was  as  follows: 
Larkin,  Sir  Basil'.o  butler ,,.  George  Kiddell  ! 

Francis  Keatlnj.   M.  D  David  Glassford 

Sir  Basil  Winterton,  y.  C.  K.  C.  B, ,  Iv. 

-  C,  a.  M  C.  Aubrey  Smith 

John  Ashle.\- ,  ,     .     ,  -  - 

Kate  Trent, 
Geoffrey   Trent  . 
Bianra  Credarn , 
]\raria  Credaro 
Antoinette   (  'Tony") 

Dick   Berucy  auftav 

Jennie  Pbilipps  Bevinis 

Hortense  Doria  Belli 

Roberts  Thoinas  Re.Miolds 

It  occurred  to  Sir  Basil,  gouty,  irri- 
table, opinionated,  bored,  that  it  would 
be  a  capital, idea  to  bring  three  of  his 
Illegitimate  children — he  counted  only 
three  to  Dr.  Keating  when  he  was  re- 
citing the  catalogue  of  his  mistresses — 
to  his  house  in  Surrey.   Perhaps  he  had 
been  shamed  into  this  resolution  by  the 
preachment  of  the  physician;  perhaps' 
he  wished  to  make  amends  for  his  ig-  \ 
ncring  them  though  he  had  pensioned  | 
handsomely  the  mothers.    Gruff  and  i 
choleric  as  he  was,  he  was  at  heart  a 
sentimentalist;  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidering himself  "irre.sistible  with  ladies 
of  high  and  low  degree. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  ir^ 
the  play  is  where  he  describes  semi-j 
cynically  his  amorous  exploits  and  this 
character  of  each  conquest.  There  wai; 
a  boy  Trent  in  Manchester;  the  daugh-; 
ter  of  an  opera  singer  was  in  Florence 
Italy;  another  daughter  was  somewhere 
In  New  York,  in  Hogan's  alley,  as  it 
turned  out,  a  telephone  girl  with  an 
amazing  vocabulary  of  slang  ahd  wise- 
cracks. 

It  was  the  duty  of  young  Ashley,  Sir 
Basil's  man  of  business,  to  hunt  up 
tho.se  children  and  bring  them  to  their 
father.    This  idea  gave  the  dramatist! 
*  chance  for  three  scenes:  Mi-s,  Trent's  I 
modest  home;   a  balcony  in  Florence ij 
■^^'ith    the    mother    reproaching  herij 
daughter  for  not  .singing  passionately — 
here  the  stage  was  romantically  "set 
and  there  was  music  in  the  street:  be- 
low; the  third  .scene  showed  the  front 
door  and  steps  of  a  cheap  lodging  house. 
Young  Trent  was  not  anxious  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  father:  Maria 
Jumped  at  the  chance  thinking  that  by 
meeting  an  Englishman — or  an  Amer- 
ican— she  would  acquire  the  desired  pa.s- 
sion;  Tony,  whose  mother  had  dicct, 
was  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  New  York 
ttfi/il  Ashley  had  promised  her  that  .sii?| 
Would  have  an  aiiplane.  ' 

With  the  exception  of  slow  momcn 
In  the  scene  at  Florence,  the  fir.'^t;  ; 
moved  quickly  with  sparkling  disiog-.r 
1%  the  first  scene  and  the  plea.sing-  n, - 
CfSmJer  of  Tony  with  Ashley  in  (j,,, 
fourth. 

The  children  arrived,  Indeptnderr 
waiting  to  size  up  their  father,  with  th 
exception  of  Maria  who  at  once  !cu  i 
love  with  Sir  Basil  and  his  hous*  aii 
ground.s.    They  cluttered  Up  the  jviii 
room;  they  plucked  up  flowers  b;  u, 
roots;   they  constantly  threatenej  to 
leave  if  they  could  not  have  their  own 
way.   Sir  Basil  raged,  called  them  brats 
repented  of  his  experiment,  while  the 
butler  was  horrified  at  the  reigning  (jis. 
order,  while  Ashley  was  amu.sed. 

Of  course  the  children  softened  sir 
Basil's  nature;   he  became  their  s^f, 
vant;  they  were  fond  of  him,  they  grew 
to  love  him.    He  spoiled  them.  Thrv 
were  all  remarkable  in  his  eyes, 
Maria   accepted   an   operatic  enqaje 
ment  in  Italy;  Trent  found  out  that, 
Basil  wao  not  his  father;  a  cavahv  o; 
licer  had  that  honor,   but  Sir  Ba, 

justly  insisted  that  he  might  have 
should  have  been.    Tony  nearly  brel 
his  heart  by  performing  airplane  sturJ 
and  by  insisting  on  marrying  Ashll 
She  told  her  father  that  it  would 
the  first  marriage  in  the  house. 

This  is  a  faint  synopsis  of  a  mo 
amusing  comedy  which,  when  the  mall 
idea  is  considered  and  the  frankne 
of  the  dialogue,  might  be  easily  coai^ 
ened  by  comedians  of  a  farcical  type,  i 
it  is  performed  at  the  Hollls  the  maj 
idea,  the  situations,  and  the  dialogj 
were  all  accepted  by  the  large  and  el 
thusiastic  auaience  as  natural  ail 
pleas.ng.  Sir  Basil  could  say  with  C; 
sanova  that  no  woman  ever  regretK 
her  short  life  with  h:m.  HLs  nature  w; 
rhastened  by  the  very  illcgirlmacy  . 


Iiiial  .Mir  I.''    ii^  1.1 '.  Ill  II .  lu-ir  i\ri 

lllnal  word  spoken  in  Nfw  York  was 
l.softcned  Icsi  it  should  shock  the  noto- 
[riously  senstllve  Bostonian  cars. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  extended  com- 
I  ment  on  the  uniroi  ni  excellence  of  the 
performance.  From  Sir  Basil  to  Larkin; 
I  irora  Tony  to  Mrs.  Trent  the  characters 
I  were  admirably  portrayed.  "The  Bachelor 
Father"  should  be  seen  by  all  lovers  of 
light  comedy  and  polished  acting. 


TBEMONT  THEATRE 
I  "By  Request 


V  .oiiif(l.v  in  three  nets  b.v  Elliott  and  J.  C. 
\'ii«iit.  iii'Meme<l  by  (.'eorge  Cohan. 
1  \viil!ani  .Abbott 


.».bholt 
Hei  tor  Hi- 
Wynii 


I'll  1 1  man  Porte 


Elliott  Nu?ci(t 
.   .  Norma  I  re 
.1,  C.  Nititi-nt 
N'crri'K  Teasclalc 
,   .  Grant  Mills 
Eleimor  Winslow  Williams 

 Harry  Mi'Naiishtnn 

.  ,  .  .•  Jnle.''    Eiv  lU.v 

 Wills  Olar.e 

Charles  Hallon 
Roi  Cap"   Wilton  C.  Herman 

Nugent  plus  Cohan  would  seem  to 
equal  the  nth  degree  of  wholesome 
.\mcvican  life.  In  fact,  though,  fie 
<cene  has  shifted  from  Masillon.  Ohio, 
;o  Bill  Abbotts  New  York  apartment, 
ind  though  artists,  actors,  divorcees  and 
what-nots  do  drift  on  and  off,  our  hero 
remains  Nugentian.  Bill  is  Just  a  nice, 
simple  home-town  boy,  and  though  he 
moves  for  the  period  of  this  play  in  ths 
land  of  gin  and  negligees,  he  rettains 
his  purity  to  the  end.  So  does  his  wife, 
rhey  are  a  happy  married  couple.  They 
always  will  be. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  rises  on  a 
■rimson  and  gold  drawing  room  that 
once  belonged  to  a  movie  actor  and 
looks  like  the  Club  Lido,  even  those 
of  the  audience  who  have  never  seen  a 
Nugent  play,  no,  nor  a  Cohan  musical 
nmedy,  caii  see  that  Bill  is  out  of  place 
ore.  He  is  giving  a  party,  and  falling 
in  love  with  beautiful  blonde,  Claudia, 
who  has  a  passion  for  life.  Why  she 
has  a  passion  for  Bill  is  the  mystery  of 
this  play.  She  can  t  be  as  jaded  as  all 
that,  and  look  the  way  she  does. 

Into  the  party  of  famous  artists  who 
illustrate  Mack  trucks  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  famous  actors  who  sup- 
port Ann  Pennington,    famous  radio 
producers  who   do  announcing  occa- 
sionally, and  a  couple  who  aren't-er- 
married,  bursts  little  Jean,  Bill's  v;iie, 
on  a  surprise  visit  from  Masillon,  Jean 
is  so  fresh,  so  natural,  and  so  naive 
that  the  party  breaks  up  almost  im- 
ediately.  leaving  the  Abbotts  alone 
Ih  a  copy  of  "Mile,  de  Maupin" — not 
y  a  most  unsuitable  book,  but  with 
Bill  from  Claudia"  on  the  flyleaf. 
The  lines  of  the  play  are  so  amusing 
U  we  suspect  the  Nugents  of  gi-i  ig 
public  what  it  wants.    When  they 
ve  made  their  second  million  we'd  like 
see  them  remove  Elliott  Nugent  'rom 
^lo  entirely  and  make  him  into  a 
New  York  feller,  even,  with  the 
Ion  of  a  small  black  mustache.  Into 
X  de  Polignac,  the  most  famous 
of  Paris." 

jit  is.  he  does  spend  a  night  in  a 
.ig  room  of  the  Bar  Harbor  F.x- 
IvWth  a  lady  he  imagines  is  not  his 
But  she  is  all  the  time,  so  it''^  all 
Arid  as  Bill  not  only  suffers  from 
lenness,  but  from  acute  unhappi- 
and  as  little  Jean  steps  from  the 
ng  room  in  the  morning  at  The 
ological  moment  to  save  his  honor 
his  .iob  with  John  Hector  Henry, 
big  tabloid  and  newspaper  man. 
as  he  and  Jean  can  go  back  and 
I  that  little  house  near  the  Country 
and -have  that  baby,  all's  well  that 
.  well:   Claudia  also  gets  a  job,  and 
copy  of  "Mile,  de  MaupiR"  back  to 
to  another  wiser  man. 
irma  Lee  was  very  sweet  and  middle 
ern  as  the  wife  who  kept  her  hus- 
1  by  making  him  go  to  Bar  Harbor 
shouldn't  advise  this  strategy  on 
wrong  side  of  the  footlights)  and 
ee    Teasdale,    excellent    as  'frail 
,idia,  who  went  wrong  at  the  age  of 
ind  had  lived  in  the  big  city  ever 
«,  reading  Gautier  and  undoubtrdly 
111  Morand.    The  Nugents  were  good 
1  very  popular.    Their  audience  ap- 
iciated  them  highly.    Perhaps  after 
Elliott  should  never  be  Jack  Dalton. 
J.  C.  a  bootlegger.    It's  rather  i;ict? 
■".these  days  to  be  absolutely  certain  of 
--Sing  God  in  his  heaven  and  all  right 
^  Ohio  under  the  aegis  of  Nugent 
'  Cohan.  R.  E.  N.  A. 


iiioilvi's.  Wc  , 

'iioled  completely 
i,iiii<,  .111  i.ii])lru.sanl  shock  to 
iiavp  him  deteriorate  so  rapidly  Just 
when  we  were  getting  to  like  him.  It 
is  latal  and  quite  needless  lo  examine 
strictly  Into  the  logic  of  a  mystery  play. 
Fortunately  in  the  case  of  "Creaking 
Floors"  such  questions  never  came  to 
mind  until  everything  was  all  over,  and 
a  well-entertained  audience  was  ex- 
pressing itsT^lcasure  with  friendly  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  an  Interesting  play, 
well  set  and  well  acted  for  the  most 
part.  There  seemed  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary number  of  revolver  shots— half  a 
dozen  a  I  least — only  two  of  which  had 
any  effect — but  it  was  all  in  the  game 
and  nobody  minded. 

Of  the  pla.vers,  Mr.  Skinner  as  Silas, 
and  Mr.  O'SuUivan  as  Burke  deserve 
especial  mention.  We  are  still  annoyed 
at  having  guessed  wrong  but  our  advice 
to  others  is  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Mr. 
Whorf  has  made  a  consistently  interest- 
ing play  out  of  familiar  material. 

  E.  L.  H. 


Till- 

(  I  M  .1  -  I 

en 


M  K  <  --I  \'.P.  OFFER  I 

1  \  ;         ■.     '     ■  .'tn.T,"   J.  I 


The  Bellam.T  Trl»l."  m,ri- 

'llOI.'l'irs"  STRKBT  —  "ThB  Bachelor 
Kafher  "  '■nnl^(ly,  ...     —  ,• 

.M.VJK.STIC  — '"Th*  Silent  Hoiiae, 
m.vntcry  ilranin.C  _       .  ,, 

n.Y.Mdl'TH — "ParU  Bound."  PhlllD 
Barry'«   '  onicdv.  (•)  , 

KKI'f'.KTOR'*'  —  S.S.  Jn''orporated, 
lOJM  iMi/.f  play.  .„ 

SIH'IIKRT — "The  Qneen  •  Ta«le.  mu- 
nirr\)  foniedv.  (  •  ^  ,, 

ST.  J.\.\IK8 —  Exoeaa  Baceaie.  enm- 
pil^-  (Ira ma.  „  . 

TRKMONT — "By  Reoneal.  eomcrt.v 
Wll.niR — "Take    the   Air.  miialcal 
Oftmerly.  t  •) 

•l.ael  werk. 


PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE 
aking  Floors" 

liiystery  comedy  in  three  acta  by  Richard 
Vi.    The  ca?l  ; 

.  .    Ralph  R.  Skinner 

  Miss  Marjiaret  Kenrick 

  Mr.  Philip  BorneufI 

 Mr.  .tnhu  O'Sullivan 

Baxter    Gordon  Heyworth 

,A08    Josef  Wotowics 

"TO    Vahan  TashiiaL 

l»,   Barbara  Hiidnnt 

■Wtahle  SiiiU    Harlan  Grant 

ate  Oflirer    J.jhi,  Papasian 

A  deserted  church  on  Cape  Cod,  pre- 
•  nnably  haunted,  mysterious  lights,  toU- 
le  bells,  people  who  refuse  to  explain 
lemselves,  low  comedy  constables,  slid- 
S  panels,  revolver  shots,  opium  runners 
-Wjjat  more  could  the  lovers  of  a  good 
iMtery  play  demand?  Add  to  this  the 
^hat  the  stage  is  in  Stygian  black- 
te?  for  most  of  the  evening  and  the 
Iportunities  for  excitcmei^t  are  al- 
fcst  unlimited.  To  be  sure  there  are 
Oiclutching  hands  and  no  sinister  black 
lask-fd    m.vsteries — the    blarkn^  - 


ST,  J.4MES  THEATRE 
"Excess  Baggage" 

A  c  omedy  in  three  acts  by  John  McGowan, 
The  i-ast:  ,  ^     ,  . 

.Iimmy  Dunn  John  Junior 

Bob   ,  Lyman  S.  Hayes 

Charlie   ,?>"' 

Bill   ^.William  ford 

Frank  ArnoM   ^-  Do"  Beddoe 

Four  Buddies  Quarfttte 

Mabel  Ford   .Vivian  Barry 

Marvin   Jack  MoGann 

Eddie  Kane  John  Warner 

Betty  Kord   Adrienne  Earle 

Elsa  McCoy   Marion  Grant 

Herbert  Grammon   Georee  R.  Taylor 

Val  D'Errieo   Thoma!!  McKnighi 

Al.  Kent   Edsar  Swinl 

Georae  McCarthy   Richard  T.  Mctntyre 

Harry  Hart   Georsre  ],.  Taylor 

Rita  Rydpll   Georg-ia.  Neese 

Dad   Frank  rhryslci 

The  popular  play  of  vaudeville  people 
and  the  clown  with  a  broken  heart  was 
well  mounted  last  night  before  a  large 
and  highly  diverted  audience.  Though 
it  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  a  Broadway 
company  played  "Excess  Baggage"  at 
the  Plymouth,  the  local  company,  in 
picking  up  what  is  left  of  public  in- 
terest, will  doubtless  find  it  a  sizeable 
morsel.   Previous  procrastination,  popu- 
lar prices  and  a  reasonable  desire  to 
see  a  good  play  twice  should  make  the 
repetition  an  attractive  venture. 
!    To  summarize  the  action  briefly,  Eddie 
Kane  and  his  wife,  Elsa  McCoy,  seem 
j  destined  to  spend  their  lives  in  third- 
rate  vaudeville  houses  despite  the  opti- 
mism and  high  ambitions  of  Eddie.  We 
•  see  them  in  the  squalid  basement  dress- 
j  ing  rooms  of  a  western  theatre,  where 
others  of   their  caUing  gather  before 
their  acts,  practising  their  "stuff,"  pre- 
paring for  their  entrances,  and  talking 
shop  in  a  manner  designed  to  acquaint 
audiences     with     their     manner  op 
!  existence.    There  is  a  "sister  act"  of 
mother  and  daughter,  there  is  Jimmy 
Dunn,  wise-cracking  hoofer  reminiscent 
of  "Roy  Lane"  of  "Broadway."  and  other 
performers.     Eddie   does  a  dangerous 
"slide    for   life"    at    the    end   of  his 
juggling  act,  in  which  he  is  dressed  and 
painted  as  a  clown.    He  needs  the  en- 
couragement of  Elsa  to  give  him  suffi- 
cient confidence.    As  things  seem  to  be 
improving  for  them.  Elsa  receives  an 
offer  from  a  movie  company.    She  ac- 
cepts.   Her  public  must  not  know  she 
is  married,  and  Eddie  cannot  go  on 
I  with  his  act  without  her.    He  spends 
!  his  time  in  the  vaudeville  people's  club 
!  in  New  York  while  she  rises  to  fame  as 
the  leading  woman  of  the  foppish  star, 
ID'EiTico.  ^ 
'     A  triangle  develops,  and  Eddie  re- 
i  solves  to  return  to  the  stage  and  do  his 
act  alone.    He  does  so.  and  the  climax 
of  the  plav  comes  as  he  slowly  ascends 
the  rope  which  is  stretched  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience  to  the  balcony, 
and  slides  to  the  stage  in  a  standing 
position  backwards. 

Mr.  Warner  does  not  try  to  copy 
Ralph  Morgan  in  the  leading  role,  and 
in  some  respects  is  not  happily  cast  for 
the  part.  Some  of  the  naive  boyishness 
and  sincerity  of  Eddie  is  lost  at  his 
hands.  Mr.  Junior  also  gives  a  slighl;ly 
different  interpretation  to  Jimmy,  lack- 
ing something  of  the  colossal  conceit 
which  one  sees  in  the  lines,  and  making 
Jimmy  a  bit  less  laughable  and  more 
svmpathetic.  All  other  parts  follow  the 
interpretations  of  the  Santley  and  Bar- 
ter production,  with  evenly  distributed 
success.  The  pacing,  settings  and  musi- 
cal arrangement  for  the  vaudeville  acts 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.        H.  F.  M. 


BURLESQUE 

GAY'ETY— "Parisian  Flappers"  is  the 
week's  attraction  here,  with  Flossie  De 
Vere  Gladys  Lockwood  and  Stella  Mor- 
risey'on  the  one  side,  and  Frank  Ander- 
son Harry  Leff,  Dick  Richards  and 
Jackie  Ryan  on  the  other,  as  chief 
mirth-makers.  Skits,  songs  and  dance 
numbers  are  new  with  the  season,  as 
are  costumes  and  settings. 

OLD  HOWARD— A  feature  of  Tlie 
Best  Show  in  Town"  is  a  P<»ture  dancer 
known  as  "She,"  in  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  specialties  yet  observed  in 
a  burlesque  oSering.  The  company  also 
has  such  popular  entertainers  as  Jack 
Erickson,  Anna  Prepp  Te''??„^^^^if' 
Claude  Mathis  and  Bil  y  De  Gray.  The 
house  vaudeville  provides  a  show  in 
itself. 


LOEW'S  STATE  THEATRE 
"The  Battle  of  the  Sexes" 

\  ncreen  drama,  adapted  by  Gerrll  J. 
Llnyd  from  the  iitnry  by  Dr.  Hanlel  Carton 
(;o(idnian:  photot-raphed  by  Karl  ?tru«s. 
dneciert  by  n.  W.  Griffith  nnil  p' n.ln.cd 
hy  IWiited  .\rli«l»  with  the  loUowi.i?  <a><t: 

Jiidcon   .lean  Hi'r,ih«iM 

Marie  Skinner  Phylli«  H  iver 

Mrs.  .Tndson   Belle  l>i"ielt 

Babe"  VVinoor  Tttm  Alvarado 

Rnlh  Ju.Uon   Sally  '>'\,-|l 

Billv  .Uidson   IrVilliam  mU'-well 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  15  y°avs 
ago  ono  David  Wark  Griffith,  in  font 
days'  time  and  at  a  cost  of  $3500.  turned 
out  a  picture  which  he  called  "rhc 
Battle  of  the  Sexes."    Historians  may  . 
differ  as  to  the  precise  length  of  the 
film.     Some  sav  two.  some  say  five 
reels.   It  does  not  matter.  The  average  | 
major  picture  production  of  today  costs 
anywhere  from   $300,000   to  $700,000  i 
Assuming  that  the  present  revival  of 
"The  Battle  of  the  Sexes"  cost  the  mini-  i 
mum  sum.  the  question  remains,  why 
was  it  necessary  to  bring  it  to  life  after  ^ 
these  many  years?    It  could  not  .lave  , 
been  done  in  a  spirit  of  sentiment,  as  | 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  Griffith's  very  crcdi-  j 
table  career  as  producer  and  director,  | 
because,  as  a  memorial,  it  vrill  soon  be 
effaced  by  time.    It  must  have  been  in 
a  spirit  of  commerciahsm;  some  one 
must  have  fancied  that  he  heard  that 
cheei-ful  "box-office  appeal."  -Well,  again 
some  one  erred.    Outside  of  the  title 
itself,  tliere  is  not  much  that  will  cause  ■ 
the  crowds  to  block  tvafSc. 

Marie  Skinner,  a  blonde,  flijffy-hin  d 
eold-digger  of  the  soubrette  type,  whae 
heading  one  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  .tones 
as  she  rests  in  a  barber's  cha'r  over- 
hears gossip  that  a  man  nained  Judoon 
has  cleaned  up  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  a  realty  deal.  Mane  feverishb'  hastes 
to  hire  an  apartment  in  the  same  f am 
ilv  hotel,  entices  "Datidy."  as  ^is  fami  y 
of  wife,  son  and  daughter  call  him  into 
her  parlor  on  pretext  of  chasing  a  stray 
mouse,  and  after  a  conquest  so  easy 
that  it  seems  silly,  P^a^sjast  and  loose 
with  his  check  book  When  the  family 
detects  him  In  his  double 
comes  righteously  angry,  says  he  has  a 
rieht  to  live  as  he  chooses,  and  quits 
[hf'fimllVroot,  so  recently  looking 
down  on  a  pretty  little  scene  oi 
•'Mumsy"  Judson;s  birthday  pany^  He 
becomes  the  prodigal  father  after  ea 
rience  that  Marie  has  been  using  mm, 
X'J  home  in  time  another  party ^ 
it  not  clear  whose— and  is  lol•gl^pI.■ 
Miss  Haver  plays  the  grasping  gM- 


noil  maR.es 

Bennett,  admirable  in  •  ^g^. 

If'aSr'^fnst'^a^e  'of  vexatious 
stretching  o£_the 

keith-albeTtheatre 

"Oi(f  of  the  Ruins" 

Sir  Philip  fjil^bs  .  '  ■^^  ,''*yra,„.,s  Dillon  and 
f?r"e'i?;;,e:l"brKiS  •'^;;Sona7' Picture,.  Inc.. 

Scrst.  Pa".'  Gilbert  ;  ;  Marion  Ho:"'; 

Yvonne   Gilbeil   Vmile  Cha.itiinl 

Pcie  GjlhfV  '• .Bodil  RoMor 

Mere  Gilbert  Fn?ene  Pal'etic 

Volange  . ...  •   jj„j,f,  iimn.- 

•^'Thanks"'ro-di.screet.-  aimost  cautioi^^^^ 
direction,  and  to  the  sincerity  of  -^e 

seven  players  who  l^avf^P^^^.  "..^'e  : 
sombre  story.  "Out  of  ti^^  R"i"s  J^. 
rapes  being  actually  commonplace 
NeUher  dies' it  rise  up  to  those  »ie,gh  s 
which  mark  a  real  y  great  Picture^  It 
simplv  meanders,  with  here  and  there  a 
Hpse  into  the  fantastic,  the  inane,  and 
iX  and  there  a  brave  effort  to  reacn 
a  dr^atic  chmax  which  eludes  its 
grasp.    So  It  becomes  one  more  war 

^' Lt'^Dumont,  on  leave,  visits  Paris  and 
there  in  most  unromantic  manner  meet? 
Yvonne,  Tister  of  his  comrade.  Paul  in 
The  famous  "Blue  Devils'  regiment 
ThPv  become  infatuated.  Yvonne  ^ 
parent'  forced  into  comparative  pover  y 
throueh  the  war,  have  promised  her  to 
VoTange.,  a  plump,  sleek  profiteer  who 
X  carlTng  them  along  on  th?  strength 
of  thft  promise.    When  Pierre  comes 


Ills  ipglmcnl,  ctiales  wluii  )i< 
the  date  of  the  marriage  h- 
and  tries  vainly  lo  obtain  li-,.  .> 
sencc.   Falling.' he  lets  a  German 
put  a  bullet   through  his  left 
When  thai  doesn't  get  him  ba' i:  <<> 
Paris,  he  desert.':,  and  finds  the  hara.;.sed 
Yvonne.  There  is  In  her  a  bit  of  Circe, 
for  when  he  would  return  to  his  ri-gl- 
ment  she  holds  him.  not  for  a  few  hoi^rs. 
but  for  a  number  of  days,  during  winch 
they  dwell  together  apparently  without 
benefit  of  clerey.   Finally.  Pierre  sc;s 
French  .v)ldlcis  crawling  through  the 
streets  after  a  dtsastrous  battle.  He 
rushes  back  to  the  front,  is  rourt^inar- 
tialed  and  "offlclally  executed. "  In,  other 
wordf.  his  comrades  wounded  but  did 
not  kill  him.   So,  after  a  period  in  Ger- 
man prisons,  Pierre  sneaks   back  to 
Paris,  creeps  into  Yvonne's  home,  en- 
counters first  Paul,  now  blinded,  then 
Yvonne.     They  embrace   and.  prp.iu- 
mably.  in  time  are  legally  made  man 
and  wife.  Certainly  their  romance,  after 
so  much  delay,  merited  such  sanction. 
The  most  convincing  acting  comes  in 

the  latter  part  of  the  picture.  We^  ee» 
Yvonne  seated  by  a  window,  penslvej 
sad.  She  looks  u.>  startled.  The  cam- 
era sweeps  the  room  slowly.  What  doea 
she  see?  At  last  a  doorway,  in  It  Mme. 
iDumont.  with  a  bit  of  paper  fiuttertnir 
in  her  hand.  It  is  nows  of  Pierre's 
Ignoble  death.  Yvonne  reads,  and  .'aiHs 
in  a  faint.  Then,  at  the  last,  the  eve 
of  Yvonne's  betrothal  to  Volange.  the 
.'.cene  showing  Pierre's  trampish  retunl. 
The  darkened  living  room,  the  Dllnd 
Paul  seated  in  a  corner,  their  meeting 
and  affectionate  greeting.  Here  was 
good  acting  by  all  concerned.  The  rest 
was  inconsequential  beyond  a  matter 
of  carefully  sketched  characterization 
by  Bodil  Rosing  as  Yvonne's  undrr- 
standing  mother.  w.  E.  G. 

FILMS  NEW  AND  FAMILIAR 

^.  MKTRoroi.IT.VN— ■  The  Docks  of  New 

OI.V.MIMA     .\\D    KENWAT  —  ThB 

Sini-ins  Fool  '■  wuh  Al  Jolson  (a  VitS- 
phone  pi.-ture>. 

I.OKiV'S  .STATE— "The  Battle,  of  tha 
I    Sexes     fi  sound  picture)  .  . 

KEITH-ALBF.I':—  Out  of  the  Ruins  " 

LOKH  'S  ORPHEl  .M—  Our  Dancin* 
Baii:rlilers  ' 

SCOI.r.AV  .SQ.  OLVMPI.\—  Winrs"  f» 
Ronml  ni.-iiirel. 

MODERN  AND  BEACON—  The  Man 
who  I,:niih«     (a  sound  pwiurei 

IIOWDdIN  SQIAKE—  The  Camera- 
man' and  "The  Show  Girl." 

LANCASTER—  The  Adress"  and 
"Giffolo.  '  first  half:  'Fazil"  and 
"I'ainted  Post."  balance  of  week. 

EXETER—  Four  Sons"  and  "The 
Riiihi  Idea."  first  h,-ilf:  'The  Street 
Aniel  '  and  "Heart  to  Heart."  balance 
o[  week.   

NICKOLAI  KASSMAN  | 

Nlckolal  Kassman,  violinist,  played  I 
this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall; 
Suite  in  A  minor,  Sindlng;  Concerto, 
Glazounov;  Nocturne,  Sibelius;  Ukelele 
Serenade,  Aaron  Copland;  Valse 
Mignonne,*  Palmgren-Press;  Tambourin 
Chinois,  Kreisler;  Sicilienne,  Bach-Auer; 
Caprice  No.  20,  Paganlni-Krelsler;  Stlm- 
mungen,  Achron:  Scherzo  Valse, 
Chabrier-Loeffler;  Polonaise,  A  major, 
Wieniawski. 

Fine  in  fettle.  Mr.  Kassman  did  some 
extraordinary  playing  last  night.  Both 
by  his-  aloofne-ss  and  by  his  cmazing  | 
capability  he  stood  apart.  Aloof — not  a  j 
thought  had  he,  apparently,  for  his , 
audience,  once  the  obeisances  duly  made  ' 
that  good  concert  manners  demand.  I 
Nor.  to  please  his  hearers,  did  Mr. ; 
Kassman  once  sweeten  the  forthright  | 
tone  it  must  be  that  he  likes.  He  never  , 
i  rushed  his  pace  to  make  the  public  stare  > 
at  his  agility,  or  slowed  it  unbecomingly  ] 
down  for  the  greater  contentment  of  the  i 
sentimental.  And  yet  the  audience,  a  | 
large  one,  applauded  Mr.  Kassman  with 
unusual  heartiness. 

His  listeners,  no  doubt  of  It,  must , 
have  appreciated  and  relished  Mr.  Kass- 
man's  extraordinary  ability.  So  soundly 
musical  is  he  that,  without  beautiful 
tone  at  command  to  ravish  the  ear  or 
that  personal  magnetism  that  sweeps  a 
crowd  away,  Mr.  Kassman  needs  only  to 
play  his  music  with  absolute  correctness 
of  rhythm,  phrasing  and  pace,  to  stir 
ills  hearers  to  enthusiasm.  For  absolute 
correctness,  in  conjunction  with  intelli- 
gence. Is  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
stamping  that  distinguishes  Glazounov's 
finale,  the  smirks  and  simpers  .that 
Palmgren  affects,  the  hilarious  farce  of 
Copland. 

And  his  bewildering  technique  Mr. 
Kassman  makes  exciting  to  even  persons 
who  are  not  knowing  in  the  matter.  He 
tosses  off  his  passages  as  though  he  were 
waving  a  flag,  or  setting  off  pinwheels 
and  rockets.  It  rouses.  It  seems,  for 
once,  in  place.   So  much  for  ability! 

He  chose  an  admirable  assistant  in 
Samuel  Goldberg,  a  pianist  of  .skUl  who 
fully  understands  the  difiBcult  art  of  ac- 
companying. R.  R.  G. 


VLADIMIR  HORO'WITZ 

Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist,  gave  a 
:  recital  In  Symphony  hall  Sunday  night. 
The  hall  was  packed;  standing  rooir. 
onlv  was  available. 

His  program  included  compositions  by 
Bach.  Brahms,  Chopin  and  Saint-Saens 
The  modems  were  notably  ir!:^=;nc  l-. 
arranging  such,  one  might  sa' 
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duction.  If  toccata  is  a.  touch -piece -<a« 
the  name  suggests)  designed  for  a  dis- 
play of  a  bell-like  clearance  of  touch  " 
and  transcendent  virtuosity,  then  Mr^' 
Horowitz  was  superb  in  his  achieve- 
ment. The  infallibility  of  his  technique, 
the  evenness  of  his  scales,  the  precision 
of  his  tonal  graduations  showed  Bach 
in  a  new  Iight^ — not  the  profound  rriu- 
sical  thinker  we  know  him,  but  a  vir- 
tuoso-mind building  up  staggeririg 
.  •nictures  of  steel  and  lace  miraculou*;- 
l\'  interwoven.  The  fugue — one  of  the 
.strangest,  projecting  into  the  future,  in- 
.spirations  of  Bach — .sounded  satisfyinglv 
logical;  the  exposition  and  the  climax 
r  n  the  pedal-point  were  conveyed  with 
intuitive  mastery. 

Of  Brahms  Mr.  Horowitz  played  three 
"intermezzi"  and  a  "rhapsody."  The 
performance  was  a  district  disappoint- 
ment.  Mr.  Horowitz  failed  to  catchLthe 
playful,  Viennese  spirit  that  animated" 
the  "  intermezzi."    He  missed  the  grav- 
ity and  the  changefulness  of  the  rhap- 
sody.   True,  Horowitz's  crystal  touch, , 
his  flowing  technic,  easily  spanning  the  . 
typical  Brahmsian  wide  intervals,  was 
a  delight  to  listeners,  but,  unwittingly,- 
the  pianist  was  rendering  but  lip-service  . 
(or  shall  we  say,  finger-service?)  to  the  . 
composer  who  more  than  any  other 
needs  the  aid  of  a  creative  interpreter. 

With  Chopin,  Horowitz  fared  no  bet- 
ter. Where  was  the  whimsical  and  the 
tragic  of  the  fantasy?  The  descending- 
chromatic  figure,  alternating  with  the 
light  scherzo-passage  soundtd  matter- 
of-fact,  almost  meaningless.  The  two- 
ballades,  the  G  minor  and  the  P  major, 
were  mere  virtuoso  pieces  at  the  hands 
of  the  pianist.  The  mazurkas  that  fol- 
lowed made  one  wistfully  remember- 
Paderewski,  whose  genius,  even  in  his 
later  years,  transformed  these  sliort 
dance-tunes  into  revelatory  sound  pic- 
tures. 

One  would  suspect  that  Mr.  Horowit? 
was  unhappily  indisposed  during  the 
middle  of  his  program,  for  in  his,_last 
piece,  the  "Danse  Macabre"  of  Saint- 
Saens,  arranged  by  Liszt,  he  regained 
his  grip  and  asserted  himself  in  a  glo- 
rious manner.  The  audience  instantly 
felt  the  change,  and  the  appiause  that 
had  become  almost  perfunctory,  now 
rose  again  to  the  proportion  of  ah"  ac- 
clamation. The  encores  were  pleasur- 
able: the  "Minute-Waltz"  (as  it'  i.V 
dubbed)  the  "Butterfly-Etude"  (as.tha 
nickname  goes.)  But  there  was  a  roar 
v.'hich  shook  the  air,  when  Mr.  Horo- 
witz played  his  own  arrangement  of 
the  gypsy  dance  (Chez  Lilas  Pastia) 
from  "Carmen."  Certainly,  there  i,s  no 
piano  piece  more  difficult  to  play,  cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  one  who  can  outdo 
Horowitz  in  the  perfopnance.  Inciden- 
tally, he  showed  extraordinary  skill  and 
invention  in  arranging  the  themes. 

N,  S. 


STEP  ON  IT 

(For  As  the  World  Wars)  ' 

Main  street  is  not  what  it  lised  to  be  ; 
Some  fifteen  years  ago.  i 
The  old  elm  is  razed, 
And  in  its  stead  •  ! 
Is  a  Socony  Stand  of  vermilion  red,  | 
Where  formerly  was  Foley's  Bar  

(Sweet  memories) 
A  Greek  now  runs  the  Mineira  Spa. 
The  white  church  remains  unchanged 
Except  for  a  poster  out  in  front 
Announcing  the  movies... 
A  new  religious  stunt. 
Gone  are  the  natives  who  sat  in  the 

square; 
In  their  place 

Are  furtive  figures  of  alien  poi.se  and 
race. 

Mill  hands,  warped  with  weary  toil... 
^'!utterings. .  .industrial  strife.  i 
Progress  is  in  the  air. . . .  I 
New  life?    .    .    .    Also  bucolic  blight, 
Prom  the  doorway  of  a  ten  cent  store 
,\  radio  bawls  machine  made  blurbs, 
Rig  town  sophistication,,.. 
Wise  cracks  and  standardization. 
One  wonders  with  all  thi.5, 
If  Eddie  Guest 
Had  the  low  down 
On  such  towns. 

Would  he  be  such  an  optimist? 

ANTHONY  SKELDING, 

IN.HJRY  PLU.S  IN.SXILT 

Our  correspondent  is  not  the  only  one 
in  Boston  or  Greater  Boston  who  has 
suffered  a  like  in.iury,  nor  docs  there 
seera  to  be  any  redress. 
As  the  World  Wags; 

Is  it  legally  allowable  to  park  an 
automobile  before  a  house  when  the 
inmate  of  said  house  objects,  and  if  not, 
what  is  the  penalty? 

Having  recently  returned  to  Boston 
after  two  years'  absence.  I  searched  for 
1  street  of  little  traffic  in  a  nearby 
suburb,  to  avoid  the  noise,  dirt  and 
fumes  of  automobiles.  Opposite  my 
house  is  an  open  space  with  no  hous^ 
on  it;  that  side  of  the  .street  is  equally 
available  with  my  side  for  parking. 

Todav  four  car.s   ha^e   bfen  parked 


ni;.'   hoDM  I    ine  wnoli^ 

ai  tiiioon.    The  la.^t  of  tlir  four,  having 
taken  in  a  baby-carriage,  a  baby,  and  a 
woman,  the  place  of  meeting  evid^tlv 
prearranged,  remained  parked.    1  called 
to  its  occupants.  "Will  you  please  drive 
along  and  not  stay  parked  there?"  to 
which  the  woman  replied  that  they  were 
going  on  soon.     After  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  as  they  were  still  there.  I  said. 
"Why  do  you  not  drive  along  and  par',: 
somewhere  else,  as  I  asked  you  to  do?" 
I  A  man  then  leaned  out  of  the  car.  and 
j  said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  madam,  you  are 
,  so  fussy."  to  which  I  replied.  "Your  car 
j  is  placed  so  no  other  car  can  stop  at 
my  gate."    His  rejoinder  was,  "I  shall 
stay  here  exactlv  as  long,  madam,  as  it 
pleases  me  to  do  so," 
j     Query:    Do  we  seek  out.  with  much 
I  care,  a  ouiet  street,  and  acquire  an  ex- 
pensive house  on  an  expensive  piece  of 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  park- 
ing opportunity  to  intruding  and  dis- 
courteous fellow  beings? 

PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

SAFETY  FIRST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  that  item  about  the  30  people 
in  New  York  who  died  from  drinking 
likker  made  from  alcohol  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  soaked  full  of  benzine  and 
TNT  and  rusty  tacks  to  denature  it. 
and  gosh!  I  just  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
on  this  drinking  business.  Whenever  I 
go  to  a  party  now  and  they  pass  around 
the  highballs  or  the  cocktails  I  take 
mine  when  the  others  do.  but  I  always 
start  telling  a  funny  story,  and  I  keep 
on  telling  the  story  and  holding  my 
glass  in  my  hand  until  all  the  rest  have 
drunk  their  drink.  Then  I  pull  another 
story  or  some  merry  quips  and  keep  on 
stalling  for  two  minutes  more.  Then  if 
nobody  has  dropped  dead  or  nothin",  I 
drink  mv  drink, 

THE  SAGE  OF  SAUGATUCK. 

WHY  "CAFETERIA" 

A.S  tho  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  recent 
remarks  of  yours  concerning  that  pecu- 
liarly American  institution,  the  cafete- 
ria, and  your  query  as  to  who  got  up 
that  name  for  it.  and  why.  and  when. 
On  consulting  the  big  Webster  in  our 
office — a  well-thumbed  tome  indic.tive 
of  a  su.staincd  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  for  information — I  find  that  the 
page  that  contains  the  F's  including 
this  particular  word  has  been  torn  out 
and  lost;  but  the  little  dictionary,  which 
abides  on  my  desk  between  Who's  Who 
and  Cruden's  Concordance,  gives  the 
word  and  defines  it  as  a  "restaurant  or 
cafe  at  which  the  patrons  .serve  them- 
selves with  food  kept  at  a  counter,  tak- 
ing the  food  to  small  tables  to  eat. 
S."  It  further  recognizes  and  estab- 
lishes the  pronunciation  of  cafeteria, 
with  the  stress  on  the  ante-penult,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  purists,  mind- 
ful of  the' word's  apparent  provenance, 
insist  that  it  should  be  accented  on  the 
penultimate  s.yllable;  to  wit,  the  "i,"  as 
in  such  Italian  words  as  cavalleria,  bir- 
reria.  trattoria,  et  id  om.  Ought  not 
this  hybrid  to  have  been  started  in  lite 
as  "cafferia?"  Or  is  the  insertion  of  a 
"te"  in  its  midst  Intended  as  a  reference 
to  coffee's  twin  brother? 

It  may  be  a  mere  idiosyncrasy  on  my 
part,  but  I  abominate  the  term,  which  is 
exceeded  only  in  deplorable  qualities  by 
such  copycat  expressions  as  "luncheria" 
— meaning,  apparently,  the  part  of  a 
pharmacy  where  one  may  obtain  a  snack. 
Unless  absolutely  compelled,  I  would  no 
more  enter  a  cafeteria  than  I  would  en- 
ter a  shoppe.  Somehow  the  serve-your- 
self  (sometimes  tortured  into  "servur- 
self")  system  .seems  to  me  unworthy  of 
the  great  ceremony  of  fuelling  the  hu- 
man furnace.  As  a  charter  member  of 
the  Two  Hours  for  ..Lunch  Club,  I  feel 
that  protest  ought  to  b^  made  against 
degrading  this  rite  to  the  level  of  ob- 
taining a  slab  of  gum  from  a  slot  ma- 
chine. The  one-arm  lunch,  in  addition 
to  lacking  the  appropriate  dignity  which 
ought  to  hedge  the  process  of  recruiting 
the  bodilv  temple,  brings  me  painful 
memories  of  the  J<Iorth  Latin  Room  at 
dear  Old  Siwash.  where  they  had  some 
seats  like  that. 

Just  what  is  there  about  our  race  and 
coimtrv  which  in.spires  it  to  invent 
superfluouus  terms  to  describe  the 
places  where  one  cats?  Why  is  a  res- 
taurant where  one  perches  precariously 
on  a  revolving  stool  commonly  denomi- 
nated a  "spa"?  Fo-ssibly  we  need  some 
sort  of  advance  warning  to  apprise  the 
wayfarer  what  he  is  going  up  against. 
If  he  .sees  the  sign  "Spa,"  he  should 
know  that  it  is  a  lunch  counter  where 
one  may  mount  a  lofty  piano  .stool  and 
be  catered  to  by  a  man  in  a  whiite  coat. 
If  he  is  told  that  the  door  opens  into  a 
■  cafeteria,  "  it  ought  always  to  mean 
that  it  is  one  of  those  places  where  you 
rove  around  collecting  food  to  your 
fancy  from  safety-deposit  boxes — so 
that  if  you  don't  like  that  sort  of  thing, 
vou  can  avoid  it.  But  in  practice  it 
seems  almost  anything  can  be  called  a 
cafeteria.  The  word  seems  to  make 
irresistible  appeal  to  a  certain  type  of 
mind,  which  also  rejoices  in  such  way- 
side shripes  as  "Dewdrop  Inn"  and 
"Awkumonin,"  familiar  to  us  all  as 
embellishing  the  highways  of  our  Ameri- 
can Switzerland. 

To  my  Uncle  Amos  every  such  estab- 
lishment  was  an  "eatin'  house  "  simply. 


Thi.s  may  have  lacked  elegance,  but  one 
took  his  meaning.  Uncle  Amos  long 
antedated  the  hot  dog  stand,  the  diet 
kitchen,  the  cafeteria,  the  spa,  the  rath- 
skeller and  th€  grill.  He  never  knew 
what  he  missed,  and  there  are  times 
when  I  wish  I  didn't,  either. 

Wamesit.  PHINEAS  REDUX. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"I  deeply  appreciate  your  coming  to 
speak  to  me."  Mr.  Hoover  replied.  "We 
are  trying  to  heal  the  breeches  and  fill 
the  rifts  which  still  unfortunately  exist  i 
to  .some  extent  among  our  citizens,  be- 
cause of  various  differences  of  birth." — 
Boston  Herald. 

Isn't  It  now  customary  to  patch  them? 

Castlne,  Me.  Mrs.  W,  G,  S.  I 


papers  which  a;-  irxircrer 
universities,  to  c  sympo- 
sium having  for  siUjject,  v',j,',  Wrong,, 
With  the  Cinema?'  Bernard  Shaw  was  / 
to  be  asked  for  2000  words,  Messrs.! 
Wells  and  Bennett  for  1000  each,  St,' 
John  Enine  for  500.  Would  I  kindly 
forward  25?  Brevity  being  the  soul  of 
more  things  than  wit,  I  condensed  my 
reply  into  a  single  word.  That  word  was 
'America.'  I  am  aware  of  the  conditions 
governing  butter  and  the 'dog's  throat, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  rescuing  our 
English  films  from  American  jaws.  But 
it  can  be  done.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
done.  And  I  beg  readers  of  the  Tatler 
to  believe  that  if  ever  I  attack  British 
productions,  the  wounds  inflicted  are 
to  be  taken  for  those  of  faithful  friend- 
ship. In  the  matter  of  theory  this  must 
do  for  the  present.  Ring  up  the  cur- 
tain! Or  should  it  be  let  down  the 


screen?    Next  week  I  shall  tackle  my  1 
-f  "  W.  E,  G.  ^ 

There  have  been  two  changes  In  thr  | 


CHAMBER  IVrUSIC 

A  concert  both  agreeable  and  out  of 
the  ordinary  took  place  last  night  in 
Jordan  hall.  A  trio  for  piano  and 
strings,  no  less,  came  to  a  hearing,  one 
by  Schubert  into  the  bargain,  that  in 
B  flat,  op.  99.  Time  was,  and  not  so 
many  decades  ago,  when  a  trio  on  £ 

program  caused  no  st;;r,  either  of  un-  Boston  Symphony  con 

usual  pleasure  or  resentment.    But  no-  program  ui  i  c„t.„rfov  thu  wpfk  I 

body  now  will  have  trios  at  any  price  certs  of  Friday  and  Saturday  this  ^ef  k. 
because,  the  argument  seems  to  run        Introduction  and  Fugue  by  •  pick:-  j 
strings  and  piano  do  not  agree.  ManEiagalli  was  announced  for  per-  i 

The  masters,  oddly  enough,  thought  b  because  :  i 

otherwise,  from  early  days  to  these;  formance.    This  was  put  a-^we  oec^ 
their  ears,  perhaps,  were  not  so  sensi- the  orchestral  parts  did  not  arrne  in  | 
tive  as  those  of  the  present  public,  ^j^g         ^,as  said  that  a  Partita  by  ; 
Finding  themselves  on  the  side  (5f  ^l^f  ^ondrackl   a  young  composer  born  in 

masters,  Miss  Kate  Frlshm,  the  pianist,  KonaracKi,  a         „         v  i 

Miss  Marie  Nichols,  the  vioUnist,  and  the  Ukraine  region,  now  living  in  Pans,  ,  , 
Mr.  Jacobus  Langendoen,  a  'cellist  of  would  be  substituted.  For  some  reason  j 
lovely  tone,  made  no  bones  whatever  of  ^^^^^  ^j^g  performance  of  this  Suit?  ' 
presenting  a  program  of  trios  aiid  noth-  nostooned    Ibert's  "Feerique  "  \ 

fng  else.  A  goodly  company  of  listeners  has  been  posiponea. 
had  every  air  ot  enjoying  themselves.    lor  orchestra  will  be  played  for  the  fiist  , : 

•Why  should  they  not?    They  heard  ^^^^      Boston,  if  not  for  the  first  time 
Schubert  music  of  enchanting  melody         .     .untrv    The  first  performance  i 
and  bewitching  rhythmic  variety  music      ^     p^^.^^  ^^^^^  yg^rs  ago.  The  other 
fresh  and  sparkUng  as  water  from  a        ^ers  on  the  program  are  Prokofirff  s  ; 
mountain  spring.  This  music  moreover,  -classical"  symphony;  De-  , 

they  heard  performed  by  three  .al'le  P      *    "Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  and  the', 
musicians  who  understand  the  princi-  g^''  ^ony  in  D  major  iNo,  2)  by  our  ! 
pies  of  ensemble-though,  to  say        ^fJ^Pand    esteemed   friend,  Johannes 
truth,  the  'cello  was  sometimes  some-  gj'^j^^" 

thing  driven  to  hold  its  owii.  ^    orchestra  next  week  will  give 

As  well  they  heard  a  fantasy  m  E  ^3       Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 

minor  for  piano,  viphn  and   cello   by  columbus  and  Pittsburgh.  The 

James  Fi-ishin  Music  of.  the  "eo-Celtw  ^g^t'gongerU  in  Boston  will  be  on  Nov, 
type  it  sounded  to  be,  with  a  moumui 

Introduction  that  established  at  once  »   

a  certain  mood.   Pleasant  moments  fol-  Bedetti,  solo  violinist  of  the  Bcs- 

lowed  some  gay,  some  of  a  genSe  mei-  ^  '  ■,- 

aricholy,  all  alike,  however,  in  their  in-i  ton  Symphony  orchestra,  assisted 
tangibility,  their  remoteness  from  every-,  pgiix  Fox,  pianist,  and  Arthur  Fiedlci 
thing  that  savors  of  flesh  and  blood,i  g^nductor  and, pianist,  will  give  a  con- 
humanity. 


In  company  with  Mr.  Willem  Valken- 
ler.  Miss  Frishin  and  Miss  Nichols  then 
played  the  Brahms  horn  trio,  E-flat 
major,  op  40.  To  a  person  who  had  not 
heard  it  in  years,  the  first  two  move- 
ments came  as  a  dlsappointmentr--a 
disappointment,  however,  amply  made 
up  for  by  the  beauty  of  the  adagio.  The 
mellow  loveliness,  too,  of  Mr.  'Valkenier's 
horn  gave  constant  delight. 

The  concert,  indeed,  gave  pleasure 
throughout  the  evening;  so  much  was 
clear.  Why  would  not  more  of  the 
kind  be  preferable  to  recital  after  re- 
cital—probably more  profitable  to  per- 
lormers  and  agreeable  to  the  public. 

R.  R.  G. 

James  Agate,  novelist  of  repute,  dra- 1 
matic  critic  of  the  London  Tattler  and , 
,  the  Sunday  Times,  and  a  man  of  letteis 
and  broad  observation,  has  been  won 
over  to  motion  pictures.  He  has  decicied 
to  write  film  criticism  and,  in  candid  I 
phrases,  he  tells  why.  "There  are  a 
hundred  reasons  why  I  want  to  wute 
film  criticism,"  he  declares,.  'ahd^^.Oie 
straightforward  thing  is  to  begin  Wim 
the  irjost  straightforward  reason.  I 
want  to  criticise  the  films  because,  I 
have  fallen  in  love  with  them   No,  1 
hasten  to  say  in  parenthesis,  I  shall  n(5t 
desert  that  theatrical  lady,  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber,  but  I  see  no  reason  against  be- 
ing on  with  the  new  love  without  beuij, 
oft  with  the  old,  'Criticise  somethmg 
he's  in  love  with?  The  man's  mad!  I 
can  hear  the  reader  exclaim.  And  once 
more  we  have  the  popular  and  funda- 
mental error  concerning  the  function.  01 
criticism.  To  criticise  is  not  to  pu" 
pieces.  Criticism  is  appreciation,  the 
saying  how  jolly  a  thing  is  The  child 
who  pulls  its  mother  to  the  w  ndow, 
crying,  'Look,  mummle!  Look  at  that 
boofia  pohceman!'-that  child  is  the 
complete  critic.    It  has  been  stiired  to, 
admiration  by  a  phenomenoii  which  in 
its  judgment  is  beautiful,  and  it  desures 
to  tell  somebody  about  it.   No  critic  can 
do  more,  though  it  often  happens  that 
the    professional  writer,  disliking  the 
thing  he  must  criticise,  is  compelled  to 
do  less.  The  critic  who  writes  Keep 
away  from  that  book,  play  or  film  be- 
cause it  is  bad,'  is  only  the  negative 
shadow  of  the  lusty  fellow  who,  admli- 
ing  something,  spends  his  admiration  m 
a  column.    I  hardly  ever  emerge  from 
a  cinem.a  without  wanting  to  tell  some- 
body about  what  I  have  seen.  Tm. 
straightforward    and    primary  reason 
should  suffice;  all  others  are  secondary 

'  ''Oiir  hopes  for  the  screen  .are  cen- 
tred in  the  interest  taken  ^  1^  « 
minds  which  have  received  Anthonj 
Asquith's  education.  The  ouher  day 

'ivited  by  one  of  those 


cert  tonight  in  Jordan  hall.    The  pro 
gram  is  one  of  unusual  interest.    C.  P.  j 
Bach's  Concerto  No.  3,  A  major,  accom-  | 
panted  by  strings,  will  be  performed  for  1 1 
the  first  time  in  Boston.    The  sonata /' 
for  violoncello  and  piano  by  Alfano, 
whose  opera  "The  Resurrection"  was 
performed  here  by  the  Chicago  Civiol 
Opera  Company,  will  also  he  heard  foig 


voulhful 


the  first  time  in  this  city.    Other  com 
positions  are  Kodaly's  Sonata  for  th 
violoncello  alone;  a  Chant  Elegiaque  b- 
Gaston  Elcus,  a  valued  violinist  ol  thy 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and  piecfj, 
by  Granados  and  Popper.    In  Kodaly 
Sonata,  which  will  be  played  here  fc. 
the  second  time,  the  G  and  C  strings'* 
are  lowered  a  half  tone. 

Next  Saturday  morning  at  11  o'clock 
in  Jordan  hall  Guy  Maier,  pianist,  wi." 
give  a  recital  of  music  for  young  peop:! 
of  all  ages.  He  will  play  pieces  by  LLsz 
Mozart,   Schubert,  Godowsky,  Choph 
Berners,  Chassin.    T*ie  second  part  o 
the   program   consists   of  Carpenter' 
ballet  "Krazy  Kat,"  which  was  per- 
formed here  at  the  Shubert  Theatre, 
with  a  "scratch"  orchestra,  pitiably  in-  ; 
adeauate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rheims 
Mus  e  School  in  March,  19'22.  Following  | 
his  custom  at  his  young  people  s  con- 
certs Mr.  Maier  will  talk  about  the  piece; 
on  the  program.  I 

Saturday  afternoon   in   Jordan  hall 
the  Brahms  tvocal)  quartet  —  Clanbf 
Banks,  Loui.se  Osborne,  Nancy  Hitc) 
Elinor  Markey  —  will  sing  music  1  /, 
Brahms,  Croce,  Donati,    Jacquet,  D/ 
bussy   Berger;  also  music  of  the  17 
and  isth  centuries,  and  English  ma  I ! 
rigals.   ^  /  I 

Next  Sunday  there  will   be  sev(  / 
concerts.    The  English  Singers  will  I  j, 
at  a  table— but  without  the  appropr  I  f 
mugs  of  ale— and  lift  up  their  voice  /  (,j 
Madrigals,  Elizabelhian  part  songs,  1  J 
songs,' traditional   by    Weelkes,  v/J 
Bateson,  Morley,  airs  Bartlett,  Dow| 
Bennet;  two  songs  from  Purcell's  1/ 
to  "The  Tempest,"  and  old  air.J 
ranged    by    Gerald  Williams,  GLi^ 
Slater  and  H.  E.  Randerson,         I  sti' 
The    People's    Symphony    Orel  "yj, 
will  give  its  second  concert  led  by|  eg' 
erick  Fischer  (guest  conductor),  | hal 
Hotel  Statler.  ^  . 

Pompeo's  Symphony  Band,  GiovaJ 
Pcmpeo,  conductor,  assisted  by  Ma| 
Mantovani,  soprano,  and  Roccn  P;i 


iiscu),  bantoiic,  will  pla\  jn  Symphonj 
hall.  Orchestral  pieces  hv  Vorcli,  CiiicR 
Pompeo.  Wober,  Foroni,  Dvorak,  Suppc 
Arias  by  Verdi.  Thomas,  Olordano] 
Flotow  and  Johann  Strauss'.s  waltz' 
■  Voices  of  Spring,"  Mine.  Maria  Man- 
rovanl,  soprano,  and  Rocco  Pandl-seio 
baritone,  will  make  their  American  de- 
buts «t  this  concert.  'Both  singers 
have  a  wide  reputation  in  their  native 
Italy.  Mme.  Mantovani  has  appeared 
in  the  pr.nclpal  opera  hou.scs  and  fig- 
ured coiispicuousl.v  in  operatic  per- 
foimance.s  in  other  European  capitals, 
and  the  Orient  as  well.  Mr.  Pandi.scio. 
like  Mme.  Mantovani,  has  long  been  a 
leading  .singer  of  the  San  Carlo  Royal 
Opera  House  in  Naples,  and  has  also 
figured  in  operatic  performances  of  Eu- 
rope and  South  America." 

At  the  Boston  Public  Library  at  8 
P.  M.,  Bryon  W.  Reed  will  speak  about 
the  music  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Schumann  en.semble,  Myra  Por- 
saith  Thurway.  sopiano:  Mildi'ed  Mer- 
rill, contralto:  Jane  Coi'son.  violin:  Flor- 
ence Colby,  violoncello;  Grace  Camp-  | 
bell,  piano,  will  give  a  concert  in  Ford 
hall  at  7:15  P.  M. 


Recitals  of  next  week:  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, Jordan  hall,  James  Friskin,  pianist; 
Thursday  evening.  Jordan  hall.  Royal 
Dadmun.  baritone;  Friday  evening,  Jor- 
dan hall.  Laura  Huxtable  Porter,  "In 
Word  and  Tone,"  parallels  from  music 
and  poetry,  Saturday  afternoon,  in 
Jordan  hall,  Bruce  Simonds,  pianist. 

Beethoven's  ninth  symphony  will  be 
performed  under  Mr,  Koussevitzky's  di- 
rection at  the  first  pension  fund  con- 
cert ot  the  season  on  Sunday  afternoon 
Nov,  18. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concert  In  Sym- 
phony hall,  Nov.  4,  will  be  given  by 
Mme,  Galli-Curcl;  that  of  Nov.  11  by 
Roland  Hayes.  Mischa  Elman,  violinist, 
will  play  in  Symphony  hall  on  Sunday 
evening,  Nov.  18. 

The  American  Opera  company,  Mr. 
Rosin?,  director,  will  give  performances 
here  November. 


Three  of  the  plays  to  be  seen  here 
next  Monday  night  have  been  a  long 
time  in  coming.  "Coquette"  is  about  a 
year  old,  "A  Connecticut  Yankee"  was 
seen  in  New  York  on  Nov.  3  of  last 
year.  The  Shuberts  brought  out  "The 
Red  Robe"  with  Walter  Woolf,  George 
Hassell,  Evelyn  Herbert  and  Harry  K. 
Morion  on  the  second  of  last  May  at 
Philadelphia,  when  the  new  playhouse, 
the  New  Forrest  Theatre,  was  opened 
to  the  public.  ■ 

It  is  probably  needless  to  say  that  the 
"Red  Robe '  is  based  on  "Under  the 
Red  Robe,"  which  in  turn  was  derived 
from  Stanley  Wyman's  novel;  that  "A 
Connecticut  Yankee"  is  "a  musical 
adaptation  of  Mark  Twain's  story." 
There  has  been  so  much  written  about 
"Coquette"  that  the  plot  and  the  por- 
trayal of  the  southern  girl  by  Helen 
Hayes  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  many 
who  will  like  to  see  the  play  on  the 
stage.  When  it  was  produced  in  New 
York  Mr.  John  Anderson  gave  this  ad- 
vice to  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post:  "Go  to  it  by  all  means — 
and  take  a  handkerchief,  ' 

Helen  Gilliland  will  sing  for  the  first  ' 
time  in  Boston  as  Renee  in  "The  Red 
Robe."  She  was  born  at  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, on  Jan,  31,  1897,  Graduated  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London, 
she  made  her  first  professional  appear- 
ance in  London  on  Sept,  29,  1919  'n 
"The  Gondoliers,"    After  three  years 
with  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Com- 
pany, ,^he  took  part  In  "Round  in  .50," 
Katinka."    "Cousin    from    Nowhere.  ' i 
Stop  Flirting,"  "Castles  in  the  Air"  and  I 
Lady  Mary."  This  is  her  first  season  I 
in  the  United  States.  She  is  the  wife 
of  U.-C0I.  L.  H,  NeUes,  D,  S.  O.  | 

FINE  ARTS  THEATRE 
Mfss  Angna  Enters  entertained  last , 
.ight  in  a  program  of  "Episodes."  The  I  1 
ompositlons,  which  were  in  dance  form, 
nchided  the  following: 

eschichten  Aiis  Dem  Wiener  Wald 

.Jotiann  Strauss  ; 

'cline   Claude  Debuss.v  i 

i'-pienade  , .  i 

S>  Ase   rrescobaldi 

'Ay.-,  a  ia  Franeaiee  Gretry  , 

TV.  .  e  of  Adolescence  _  . 

i^i^e   Bacn  1 

la  nay'.".'.".   Soisa 

Cake  Walk— .     ^    „  .  . 

;jueen  ot  Heaven  Gaulier  de  Comci 

Entr'acte  (Kew  York) 
'ontra  Danse    Beethoven 

The  numbers  were  danced  to  piano 
Tiusic,  played  ofl-stage  by  Mr,  Ralph 
\ngeU  of  New  York. 

Miss  Angers  is  to  the  dance  what 
Ruth  Draper  is  to  the  monologue.  Si'.e 
iiakes  her  audience  forget  completely 
■vli-ss  Enters.  They  see,  instead,  the  in- 
:iocent  but  coquettish  belle  of  the  Gay 
Mineties;  the  lovely,  waxen  Flemish 
Madonna  of  the  Moyen  Age;  the  hoy- 
lenish  school  girl  of  a  generation  ago 
laboriously  doing  her  Swedish  gymna,;^ 
ucs  to  one  of  Sousa's  lively  marches,  or 
the  peasant  maiden  stepping  through 
the  pretty  movements  of  her  country 
dance  with  graceful  abandon.        ^  _ 


1  ii,  'A.i.N  iiiiA'criwnT,  111  t',i'iy  ai'M'i 
I !  :,he  IS  the  part  she  portrays.  Whether 
her  mood  be  sober  or  gay,  the  audience 
is  held  breathless  till  the  clo.se — remem- 
bering something,  someone,  a  flirtation, 
a  romance,  a  lesson,  an  exhibition,  a 
painting,  a  character  glimpsed  in  the 
passing  throng.  It  is  as  if  delightful 
epi.sodes  of  one's  past  suddenly  floated 
before  one's  eyes  in  brief  panorama. 

Dancing,  with  Miss  Enters,  does  not 
mean  motion  In  time  to  music.  It 
means,  .sometimes,  silent  posing,  .some- 
times the  flicker  of  the  eyelash:  some- 
times, the  tossing  of  her  head;  .some- 
times, the  lowering  of  her  eyes;  some- 
times, the  sweeping  gestures  of  a  hand. 
Wh;itever  it  may  be,  the  sen.se  of  rhythm 
is  strongly  present. 

Much  of  her  art  lies  in  the  exquisite 
moulding  of  her  hands  and  the  agile 
response  of  her  eyes  to  her  moods.  She 
has  taken  her  characters  from  life  and 
has  thought  their  thoughts,  and  she 
thinks  them  to  music.  She  begins  her 
program  with  an  old-fashioned  waltz, 
wearing  the  lace-flounced  pink  gown 
that  might  have  belonged  to  her  mother 
In  girlhood  days,  and  as  she  whirls, 
the  stage  is  ,  peopled  with  phantom 
dancers  to  whom  she  nods  and  beckons 
behind  the  back  of  her  unseen  partner. 

Costumed  In  black  and  slightly 
masked  with  gauzy  veil  she  pounces  and 
glares  with  truly  feline  cunning  to  the 
music  of  Debussy,  and  a  few  moments 
later  she  Is  the  saucy  damaselle  in  a 
park  in  gay  Paree,  posing  with  flirta- 
tious glance  aimed  at  every  pa.sserby. 
In  the  Moyen  age  it  is  as  if  the  red- 
clad  figure  of  the  old  painting  had  come 
to  life,  statuesque  and  stately.  So  it  Is 
in  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  when  the  Ma- 
donna sits  and  seems  to  waft  a  benedic- 
tion on  those  about  her,  with  the  aid  of 
a  single  rose  and  a  handkerchief. 

And  so  on  she  goes,  as  the  hat-tilted 
Gibson  girl  of  '97,  high-stepping  to  the 
cake  walk,  the  18th  century  directolre 
lady,  always  a  coquette,  the  personage 
of  society  In  white  satin  quilted  gown 
with  stiff  formalities,  and  ultimately 
the  carmine-mouthed  "flapper"  of  1928, 


adding  a  bit  more  lip-stick  and  another 
rub  of  powder.  Throughout  it  all,  until 
the  final  bow  of  the  many  demanded  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  dance,  the  en- 
tertainer deviates  not  a  whit  from  the 
type.  An  audience,  for  the  most  part 
of  women,  which  entirely  filled  the 
theatre,  was  unanimous  in  Its  en- 
thusiasm. F.  A.  B. 

RITA  NEVE 

Rita  Neve,  pianist  from  England, 
gave  a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 
With  Gov.  Smith  in  town  and,,  conse- 
quently, both  newspaper  space  and 
time  at  a  premium,  it  is  a  pity  that 
Miss  Neve  did  not  so  arrange  her  pro- 
gram that  all  aspects  of  her  talent 
could  be  displayed  In  short  time  and 
appraised  in  few  words.  She  chose  in- 
stead to  begin  her  program  v;lth  a 
'Grande  Russian  Sonata,"  by  Felix 
Borowski,  and  to  continue  it  with 
Liszt's  sonata,  a  work  in  more  or  less 
the  same  grandiose  vein,  thus  reaching 
her  smaller  pieces  only  late  in  the  eve- 
I  ning— by  Josef  Holbrooke  "Four  Bogey 
Beasts"  and  a  "Javanese  Pepper  Dance," 
both  new  to  Boston,  and  by  Chopin  the 
G  minor  ballade,  the  D  flat  nocturne, 
,  and  a  polonaise. 

In  the  Borowski  sonata  Miss  Neve 
showed  a  very  genuine  ability  at  play- 
i  ing  a  slow  melody  with  excellent  tone, 
with  real  feeling  too;  a  spirit  of  deep  ^ 
'  sombreness  she  evoked  from  the  Intro-  1 
ductlon  to  the  Eorowskl  sonata,  the 
j  strongest  measures,  at  a  first  hearing,  ^ 
I  of  the  work. 

In  stormier  passages  Miss  Neve,  in 
this  one  sonata,  showed  herself  less 
'  successful.  Disposed  to  hurry,  she  lost 
too  often  her  rhythm,  her  tone.  When 
she  plays  again  in  Boston  It  is  to  be 
hoped  she  will  choose  a  progi-am  of 
more  immediate  variety  than  that  of 
last_  night,  ri-  G. 

MRS/ AL' SMITH 


By  RENA  GARDNER 

The  Statler  lobby,  with  Its  dark  pan- 
ellbig.  soapstone  pillar.?,  gilt  and  palms. 
Is  filled  with  a  shifting,  murmuring 
ciowd.  Old  ladles,  respectable  matrons 
from  Watertown,  gentlemen  with  large 
black  cigars  and  celluloid  buttons  to 
their  lapsls,  whining  little  juniors,  stand 
quietly,  shift  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
or  sit  on  tlie  floor,  according  to  age  and 
temperament.   Al  Smith  is  late. 

A  distant  beat  of  d  -is  sends  the! 
closely -packed  bodies  swaying  forward.  I 
Junior  is  jerked  to  his  feet.  Chorus 
girls  from  "Americana"  pull  out 
their  lipsticks,  old  ladies  straighten 
their  black  hats.  Through  the  open 
doors  pour  dozens  of  newspaper  men 
In  pale  blue  badges,  businesslike, 
quite    as    though    they    knew  where 


they  were  ;  i .oUigi iipiu.i :> 

with  Ihclr  •  .imeras,  tlien 

a  straggling  band.  A  iietiic  feeling  per- 
vades the  lobby,  a  mob  rnthuslasm.  No 
use  telling  vourseU  that  here  come  sim- 
ply Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  even  as  you  and  I,  Excite- 
ment hangs  in  the  air,  as  though  Ha- 
drian were  coming  up  Arlington  street, 
with  captive  lions  and  blond  slaves  In 
chains.  Smiling  policemen  with  arms 
extended  and  eyes  on  the  door,  forget  to 
hold  the  populace  back, 

THE  SCENE  SHIFTS 

The  drums  grow  louder.  In  a  flurry 
of  politicians  and  confetti  comes,  not 
Hadrian,  but  Mr,  Smith.  Close  in  his 
wake,  flanked  by  escorts,  surrounded  | 
by  the  following  crowd,  walks  Mrs.  ] 
Smith,  little  more  than  a  black  and 
silver  hat  and  a  round  ruddy  face.  An 
elevator  clangs.  Police  throw  their 
•trength  against  the  mob.  The  scene 
•hifts  to  the  10th  floor. 

There,  In  a  Statler  Early  American 
sitting  room,  stands  Mrs.  Smith.  Dark 
hair  very  neat,  color  very  fresh, 
simple  dark  dress,  surrounded  by  I'e- 
porters,  flanked  by  secretaries  and  a 
large  policewoman  donated  by  our 
mayor,  she  stands,  poised  but  bewild- 
ered. You  feel  that  her  life  has  be- 
come such  a  sea  of  faces  that  she  can 
no  longer  individualize  one  from  an- 
other. 

She  remains  quietiy,  quite  without 
nervousness,  looking  at  no  one  In  par- 
ticular, and  answering  questions  when 
they  are  put  to  her.  Yes,  that  Is  the 
Governor's  miniature  set  with  dia- 
monds (on  her  shoulder).  They  gave 
her  that  in  Texas.  No,  she  was  not 
frightened  by  the  crowds  at  the  station, 
but  she  always  worries  a  little  because 
some  one  might  get  hurt  In  these 
crushes.  Here  her  daughter  Einlly, 
dark,  slender  ana  smart  with  a  charm- 
ing and  natural  manner  interposes— 
"The  crowds  are  dreadful — if  you  get 
separated  you  are  lost.  You  see  we, 
Maj.  Warner  who  Is  my  husband,  and 
I.  always  bring  up  In  the  rear.  In 
Cleveland  station  the  crowd  came  be- 
tween us,  we  were  cut  oft  and  simply 
could  not  fight  our  way  back  again. 
Gen.  Berry,  who  was  with  us,  appealed 
to  a  policeman,  'Please  get  us  through 
—this  lady  is  Gov,  Smith's  daughter.' 
'Bunk.'  replied  the  policeman," 

In  spite  of  the  past  months  of  sleep- 
ing cars,  crowds,  receptions,  parades, 
one-night  hops  all  the  way  West  and 
South,  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  look  like  a 
tired  woman,  or  a  rervous  one. 

"Well.  I  don't  know  why  I'm  not  tired 
out.  I  just  don't  seem  to  be."  Perhaps 
20  years  of  political  life  have  prepared 
her  for  this  intensive  effort. 

Life  has  never  been  uneventful  for 
Mrs.  Smith.  Four  children,  a  rising 
husband  with  the  hectic  world  of  poli- 
tics surrounding  him.  Then  years  in 
the  big  wooden  mid-Victorian  "mansion" 
Bt  Albany,  years  which  were  anything 
but  quiet.  Mrs.  Smith  has  in  some  way 
kept  aloof  from  the  bustle.  She 
possesses  a  placidity  that  is  usually 
ilacking  today.  She  has  none  of  the 
lined,  ma.ssaged  and  groomed,  quivering 
Jook  of  many  of  our  women  who  livi 
much  in  the  world.  Her  nerves  seen 
to  be  well-padded,  proof  even  agains' 
this  wild  excitement  of  the  crowd.  " 
don't  inind  it.  I  guess  I'll  miss  all  th' 
people  when  it's  all  over," 

Mrs,  Smith  has  gone  everywhere  witlij 
the  Governor,  They  sit  together  In  the 
train,  she  rides  with  him  in  automobiles 
through  shrieking  streets,  she  holds  hi.i 
coat  tails  when  he  rises  in  a  moving  car 
to  bow  his  appreciation,  she  s.ts  on 
countless  platforms  when  he  speaks.  In 
Addition,  she  has  her  own  receptions, 

her  luncheons  at  women's  clubs,  her  teas 
which  she  must  graciously  attend. 

NO  MAID  ATTENDS  HER 

She  has  no  maid.  "Certainly  not," 
she  says.  "I  do  everything  myself."  The 
problem  of  keeping  well-groomed  does 
not  trouble  her.  Apparently  she  is  one 
|of  those  natural  born  executives  who 
ialways  have  a  pair  of  clean  stockings. 
iThis  task  is  somewhat  simplified  because 
jthe  Smiths  never  wear  evening  clothes 
Ion  these  tours.  The  Governor  is  al- 
jways  speaking  In  the  evening,  so  .her 
(dark  travelling  dress,  silver-studded  hat 
jwith  its  diamond  pin,  silver  fox  fur  and 
I  neat  patent-leather  slippers,  can  go 
!  from  the  train  to  the  platform  undis-  ; 
turbed. 

LETS  GOVERNOR  TALK 

Mrs.  Smith  says  little  and  lets  the 
Governor  do  the  talking.  She  likes  to 
listen.  She  isopvariably  even-temperedj 
dind  kind,  and  gives  few  suggestions,  but, 
when  she  makes  a  decision  there  isi 
simply  no  question.  Her  family  obeys.'- 
She  has  lived,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,' 
for  her  husband  and  children,  and  in- 
the  old-fashioned  way  she  controls'! 
them.  I 
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whither  the  whispering  rarnpaign 
against  her  husband  had  hurt  and  Ai--  > 
turbed  her.  "Why  no,"  she  Bald.  "I 
simply  never  think  of  It."  She  is  so 
accustomed  to  the  Governor's  doing 
whatever  he  .sets  out  to  do  that  obstacles 
do  not  worry  her.  More  than  that,  they 
do  not  exist  for  her. 

"So  you  have  no  more  unmarried 
daughters.  Mrs.  Smith,"  .say.i  a  re- 
porter. "It's  too  bad  that  Mrs.  Warner 
didn't  wait  to  bs  married  in  the  White 
House." 

Mrs.  Smith,  w.th  a  maternal  glance  at 
her  daughter,  replies  In  the  immemorial 
phrase  of  the  mother.  "It's  Just  as  well, 
with  Its  undercurrent  of  "my  daughter 
is  perfect  as  she  is,  I  shouldn't  wLsh 
too  much  of  the  world  for  her,  to  risk 
spoiling  her." 

FAMILY  DINES  ALONE  i 


Dinner  is  ready  in  the  dining  room 
of  the  suite.  On  the  nights  when  the 
Governor  spealcs,  the  Smith  family  dine 
alone,  with  Andrew  Warner  and  WUham 
Kenny,  their  intimate  friends,  the  only 
outsiders.  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a  tiny  im- 
personal smile,  leaves  the  room.  With- 
out a  magnetic  manner,  without  bril- 
liance, she  nevertheless  has  poise  and 
she  leaves  an  Impression  of  a  complete 
pei-sonallty  as  she  goes  to  unpack  her 
own  clothes  for  dinner.  You  feel  that 
here  she  is,  as  she  always  will  be.  The 
White  House  will  not  change  her.  nor 
the  Court  of  St,  James's,  nor  Budapest, 
were  she  suddenly  transplanted  there. 
She  conforms  to  her  own  standards,  you 
can  take  her  or  leave  her. 

Outside,  the  corridors  of  the  10th 
floor  .seethe  with  men  with  badges, 
policemen.  Western  Union  boys,  page6 
With  typewritten  messages,  reporters 
trying  to  get  in  or  to  get  out,  women 
asking  for  "autographed  photographs  of 
Mr.  Smith,"  hotel  dignltaiies,  detectives. 
Inside  the  Smiths  dine  alone  undis- 
turbed. 

JEAN  BEDETTI  , 

Jean  Bedetti.  'cellist,  gave  a  concert  j 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.    Of  a  mind 
for  the  unusual,  he  gave  a  concert,  in 
very  ti-uth,  quite  outside  the  run  of 
'cello  concerts  in  general. 

He  began  it  with  a  concerto  No.  3, 
A  major,  by  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach. 
For  good  measure,  furthermore,  he 
secured  Mr.  Arthur  Fiedler  to  lead  a 
string  orchestra  of  12  players  through 
the  accompaniment  that  Philip  Em- 
m.anuel  called  for;  nine  'cellists  out 
of  10  would  have  made  a  piano  do. 

For  the  sake  of  its  lovely  slow  move- 
ment, one  may  guess,  Mr.  Bedetti  elected 
to  perform  this  concerto.  No  wonder, 
'SO  beautiful  is  this  largo  In  melody, 
so  jich  in  varied  sotind  when  combined 
with  the  strings  of  the  orchestra,  Mr. 
Bedetti  played  It  with  exquisite  tone, 
iwith  loving  sympathy,  and  Mr.  Fiedler 
(Showed  genuine  skill  in  avoiding  the 
monotony  that  might  easily  have  pre- 
vailed in  an  accompaniment  for  strings 
alone.  The  two  quick  movements,  per- 
functory pattern  music  of  its  time,  Mr. 
Bedetti  and  Mr.  Fiedler  performed  as 
such. 

By  way  of  startling  contrast  Mr.  Bed- 
etti proceeded  to  a  sonata  for  'cello 
alone  by  Kodaly  the  Hungarian,  In  B 
minor.  Writing  for  the  'cello  In  the 
nineteen  twenties,  Kodaly  wrote  music 
not  intrinsically  different  from  the 
Hungarian  rhapsodies.  Liszt  wrote  for 
piano  in  the  eighteen  fifties  or  sixties. 
The  idiom  is  different,  the  medium  too; 
but  not  the  spirit,  the  turn  of  melody, 
the  rhythm.  In  the  adagio  Kodaly  gave 
a  stronger  taste  of  his  own  quality  than 
in  the  quicker,  more  conventional 
episodes.  Hcie  was  music  of  personal 
character,  romantically  sonibre.  In  a 
way  of  its  own  melodious.  Mr.  Bedetti 
played  the  sonata,  admirably. 

No  doubt  he  did  his  part  of  Alfano's 
.sonata.  G  minor,  for  piano  and  'cello, 
as  Mr.  Felix  Fox  did  his.  But  the 
evening  had  waxed  lat«  for  new  .sonatas 
when  these  players  set  to  work.  And 
Alfano.  surely  not  a  genius,  wrote  at 
a  length  and  in  a  manner  only  a 
genius  should  risk.  Now  that  Hinde- 
mlth,  those  men  who  write  "saudade.s  " 
and  others  of  their  kind,  have  taught 
us  the  merit  of  brevity,  Wagner  himself 
at  times  can  seem  prolix  and  static. 
Alfano,  then.  Is  nfct  the  man  who 
.should  allow  one  measure  after  measure 
to  occur  when  everything  stands  still. 
Neither  is  he  wise  to  hazard  an  anti- 
climax by  running  on  after  stopping 
places  very  fit  for  a  close. 

For  a  final  group  Mr.  Bedetti.  ac- 
companied bv  Mr.  Fiedler,  played  a  new 
"Chant  Elegiaque"  by  Gaston  Elcus.  an 
entracte  from  Granadoss  "Goyescas." 
and  an  '  Elfentanz,"  by  Popper.  This 
unusual  concert  gave  pleasure  to  an  un- 
usually large  audience.  R.R.G. 
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THE  iMEDICAL  MUSE!  i 

(Poem  entitled  •'He  Has  Gone,"  Irom  ''Pana-I 
mi  Patchwork."  by  J.  S.  Gilbert.) 

Close  the  door— across  the  river 

He  has  gone. 
With  an  abscess  on  his  liver 

He  has  gone. 
Many  yeais  of  rainy  seasons 
And  malaria's  countless  treasons 
Are  among  the  many  reasons  ' 
Why  he's  gone. 

Bind  the  wasted  jaw  up  lightly— 

Hp  has  gone.  i 

Close  the  .<;unlcen  eyelids  tightly, 

He  has  gone.  I 

Chinese  gin  from  Bottle  Alley  | 

Could  not  give  him  strength  to  raUy. 

Lone  to  wander  in  Death  valley 
He  has  gone. 

In  his  best  clothes  we've  arrayed  him; 

He  has  gone. 
In  a  wooden  box  we've  laid  him — 

He  has  gone. 
Bogus  Hennessey  and  sherry 
With  his  svstem  both  made  merry; 
Very  hard  he  fought  them— very; 

Yet  he's  gone. 

Down  the  bill  we  tramp  once  more, 
friends: 

He  has  gone. 
Once  again  we've  seen  all  o'er,  friends; 

He  has  gone. 
Let  us  hope  we  may  endure,  or  i 
At  least  our  taste  be  surer — 
Let  us  pray  the  liquor's  purer 

Where  he's  gone. 

Did  ex-President  Hadley  come  out  for 
Gov.  Smith  on  account  of  the  justly 
celebrated  and  traditional  "Yale  spirit'".' 
We  used  to  imbibe  this  spirit  at  Mori- 
arty's,  Austin  Allen's,  Gus  Traeger's, 
and  the  Ufe  saving' station  where  the 
Hills  stoutened  the  hearts  of  students 
stranded  on  the  bar.  Gone,  all  gone  are 
the  old  familiar  place,s.  How  paltry  m 
comparison  are  the  stately  buildings  of 
Yale! 


lisping  campai 

thirty-five,  and  lii;  i.  - 

for  a  "Bullet  90"  as  he  had  killed  th^ 
all  clean,  instantaneously,  a  statement 
that  was  tootiferously  approved  by  ten 
thousand  horns  broadcasting  at  his 
acceptance  speech.  There  was  much 
irreligious  bigotry  in  evidence  during 
the  progress  of  the  campaign.  The 
Foo'-pads  .5aid  they  would  make  it  ob- 
ligatory for  every  car  to  carry  a  chap- 
lain to  administer  the  last  rites  to 
Speediar  victims,  but  the  latter  party 
refused  to  admit  religious  disqualifica- 
tions, or  qualifications,  if  any. 


LOOKING  FORWARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1948  as 
foreseen  by  me  during  a  seance  with 
my  favorite  crystal  ball  reveals  the 
great  American  people  as  running  true 
to  form.     The   paramount  issue  was 
preservation  of  the  race.    The  popula- 
tion of  this  country  had  been  reduced 
by  autoTHObilicide  to  less  than  twenty 
millions.    The  roadsides  had  become 
a  continuous  cemetery  as  the  killings 
were  so  frequent  that  no  time  oould  be 
.snared  to  hold  funerals.    But  few  died 
a  "natural  death"  as  we  tmderstand  it. 
Mortahty  statistics  clas.Mfied  deaths  as 
from  "natural  causes"  (known  as  mo-, 
tor  impact),  and  old-fashioned  di-sease. , 
the  latter  being  about  1  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths.     The  population   wa.s   equally  | 
divided  between  motorists  and  pedes-! 
trians,  and  the  latter  were  being  slowly- 
beaten  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
There  were  two  parties  struggling  for 
control  of  the  government,  called  the 
Speediacs  and  the  Footpads,  wWle  a 
well    organised    denomiiiational  force 
known  as  the  Anti-Gasaloon  League 
worked  noiselessly  with  the  Footpads. 
The  Speediacs  nominated   His  Honor 
Horace  Mlckleover.  chairm.an  of  Rocket 
Motors  Incorporated,  for  President,  on 
a  platform-  whose  kej-note  was  "Ob- 
stacles to  Rapid  Progress  Must  Go  Un- 
der."   The  Hon.  .Jolin  Jay  Walker  of 
Gopherville.  Minnebraska.  was  put  up  | 
bv  the  Footpads.   They  demanded  that 
ail  highwavs  be  abolished  and  armored 
sidewalks  be  provided  for  pedestrians. 
The  Anti-Gasaloonatics   called   for  a 
Jehad  against,  the  manufacture,  sale  or 
importation  of  gasoline  as  a  leverage 
for  motor  vehicles  of  a  propulsive  po- 
tential exceeding  one-half  of  one  mile 
per  petrol  hour.    Old-timers  recalled 
Volstead  and  his  queer  law  and  .iust; 
laughed.  The  Hon.  J.  Jay  'Walker  when 
railed  upon  to  give  his  news  on  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
lion  said  It  would  be  a  noble  detriment, 
and  if  elected  he  said  he  would  enforce 
it  to  the  limit,  the  same  as  the  other 
4'J  amendments  are  enforced,  when  re- 
membered. 

He  said  he  could  see  that  this  propo- 
sition had  some  ambiguities  which  were  i 
polyangular  and  needed  evisceration, 
but  he  would  appoint  a  commission  to: 
determine  scientifically  what  toxicity' 
existed  in  a  propulsive  potential  and  get' 
an  honest  definition. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Mickleover  said  that  if 
elected  he  would  enforce  the  amend- 
ment ruthlessly.  He  was  "no  nulliflca- 
tionist."  but  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  gasoline  of  that  strength 
would  make  a  c-ir  go  backward,  while 
he  believed  in  rapid  progress.  He  ad- 
vocated a  minimum  speed  in  cities  of 
90  m.iles  an  hour  so  that  death  would 
be  practically  instantaneous,  and  said 
that  his  motto  was — "No  Lingering 
Hospital  Cases."  In  the  long  run  he 
thought,  this  was  truly  humanitarian. 
Walker  charged  Mickleover  with  kill- 
ng  thirty  tiiix  thitithens  during  the 
13  st    year.    Mickleover    deprecated  a 


The  polling  was  done  by  radio  com- 
bined with  television.    Electric  Robots 
broadcasted  the  result  instantaneously. 
The  vote  proved  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory   for    the    Speediacs.    They    had  i 
killed  oft  enough  Pedestrians  going  to 
the  polls  to  secure  a  triumph.    When  ] 
internewed.  President-elect  Mickleover  ; 
said  while  he  regretted  the  great  mor- 
tality ooccurrlng  on  election  day,  yet , 
it  must  be  remembered  that  efficiency  j 
was  the  keynote  of  our  success.   It  was  I 
his  purpose,  he  said,  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  that  the  administration  j 
be  authorized  to  construct  a  nation- 
wide series  of  catacombs  where  pedes- 
trians could  live  underground  in  com- 
parative comfort,  and  thus  make  the 
world  safe  for  motocracy.    He  thought 
that  was  the  place  for  pedestrians  any- 
way. WOOF  WOOF. 

NEWS  STAND  DAWN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Close  to  the  sacred  hour  of  the  milk- 
man comes  the  newspaper  truck  hurtling 
through  the  pale,  cold  streets.  Sleepy 
little  urchins  in  ragged  clothes  stand 
expectantlv  waiting  beside  their  corner 
stands;  beefy  gentlemen  who  have  seen 
better  davs  pull  their  heads  into  then- 
frayed  coat  collars  and  dodge  the  rope- 
bound  missiles,  still  smelling  of  ink,  that 
lurch  from  the  passing  speed  cart  and 
graduallv  pile  up  along  the  curb.  .  .  . 
Five  o'clock,  and  the  procession  has  be- 
gun Six  o'clock,  and  a  small,  but 
stea'dv,  stream  of  dusty  brogans  and 
shining  dinner  pails  passes  the  news 
stand  corner.  Seven  o'clock,  and  pale, 
vivacious  faces  with  daring  little  hats 
drift  bv  to  a  brittle  sound  of  voices  and 
the  patter  of  smart  cheap  shoes.  Eight 
o'clock,  and  the  fathers  of  families 
smooth  and  flaccid  of  face,  worried  at 
evp  pause  in  their  stationward  pace  and 
absent-mindedly  acquire  the  pxcus- 
tomed  sheet.  Nine  o'clock,  and  tight- 
1  lipped  shoppers  in  matronly  hats,  hav- 
j  ing  surce.s.sf ullv  met  the  breakfast  hour 
and  defeated  it.  rustle  a  paper  mto  the 
I  capacious  brown  bag  which  is  to  bnng 
'  home  turnips  and  mending  cotton.  Ten 
o'clock  and  an  occasional  lily  of  the 
field  leans  from  a  limousine  and  reaches 
languidlv  for  the  day's  grist  of  hectic 
happenings  outside  the  orbit  of  her 
wistful  and  well-ordered  world 

ALI  SAN. 


musical  narrative,  after  tjie  manner  of 
Dr.  Walion  punctuating  the  surprising 
story  in  which  Sherlock  Holmes  reveals 
his"  shrewdness.  Neither  the  rhythmic 
play,  nor  the  musical  ideas,  nor  the 
orchestration  leads  one  to  shout  "Won- 
derful." "Feerique"  is  apparently  an 
amorphous  work  without  marked  sig- 
nificance, witlrout  exquisite  nuances, 
without  glowing  color. 

Mr.  Prokofieff  is  pleasingly  versatile. 
He  can  be  superbly  barbaric,  impressive 
by  his  wildness,  as  in  his  "Scythian 
Suite"  "Seven,  They  Are  Seven"  and 
the  "Ballet  of  Steel":  he  can  write  ad- 
imirably  for  the  piano  with  orclrestra; 


In  his  "Classical"  symphony  he  has 
shown  that  he  can  be  delightfully  and 
artistically  simple,  employing  his  inven- 
tive ability  and  technical  resources  to! 
charm  the  ear  and  refresh  the  spirit.  | 
They  who  go  in  for  "thunder  and  guns 
and  all  that"  in  a.  musical  composition 
may  siiiff  at  this  symphony,  complain 
of  its  small  dimensions,  its  apparent 
naivete.  Ah,  how  hard  it  is  to  write 
simply  and  say  something  m  each  sen- 
tence' As  in  literatm-e,  so  in  music. 
Here  is  a  work  without  superfluity,  re- 
dundancy, padding.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  startle,  to  thrill  the  hearer. 
How  the  quick  movements  sparkle  and 
gaily  bubble!  What  old-time,  but  not 
affected  grace  in  the  middle  move- 
ments! And  when  Prokofieff  has  said 
his  say,  he  stops.  He  is  not  overcome 
by  his  ability.  He  is  not  unduly  cnam- 
ortd  of  his  speech. 

There  was  a  beautiful  performance  of 
Debussy's  prelude,  one  of  continuous 
and  ravishing  euphony.  For  the  un- 
alloved  enjoyment  it  was  not  necessary 
to  think  of  Mollarme's  cryptic  poem  or 
Edmund  Gosse's  explanation  of  it.  If 
the  prelude  had  been  entitled  "Summer 
Afternoon"  or  merely  "Music,"  the 
effect  on  an  audience  would  be  the 
same,  for.  the  prelude  is  entrancing 
without  suggestion  of  a  faun  remem- 
bering sensuously  a  vision  of  visiting 
nymphs— however  "divinely  tender  and 
indulgent"  they  may  have  been  to  Inm. 
The  whole  orchestra  was  as  a  poetically 
inspired  virtuouso,.  yet  one  cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  the  fiute  of  Mr. 
Laurent,  the  oboe  of  Mr.  Gillet  and  the 
horn  of  Mr.  Boettcher 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  true,  what  they  re  telling  me  that 
Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago  is  the  in- 
ventor, patentee  and  manufacturer  of 
the  Thompson  machine  gun?  If  so, 
what  a  local  distribution  he  must  have 
for  his  product  1  QUSSIE. 


juggle  sacks  of  beans  all  day;  they  diu 
trenches  and  then,  at  the  spiteful  or- 
ders of  a  hateful  sergeant,  fill  them  up 
again.   Michael,  to  escape  drill  and  in- 
spection, feigns  fever  and  is  exposed 
I  when  this  same  sergeant  strips  off  the 
!  hospital    cot's    bedclothes    and  finds 
!  Michael  plastered  witi'n  hot  water  bot- 
tles and  a  cake  of  ice.    And  all  the 
lime  the  sub-titles  are  flashing  the 
witty  remarks  of  various  comic  marines 
Vivian,  who  has  a  passion  for  airplanes, 
doesn't  know  Michael  has  joined  lire 
marines.    She  thinks  he  is  as  able  and 
rich  as  his  imcle.  When  exposure  comes 
'-he  has  him  made  an  orderly  in  service 
in  her  home.    He  kisses  her,  i,s  seen 
by  an  officer,  and  court  martialed. 
■/Michael  won't  talk  until  Vivian  testifies 
'  tliat  he  kissed  her  against  hor  will. 
I  Then  he  pleads  guilty  and  is  given  three 
i  years  at  hard  labor.    Vivian  is  sorry, 
j  but  does  nothing.    So  the  marines  fin- 
'  ally  move  to  China,  Michael  keeps  on 
digging,  and  Vivian  keeps  on  flying. 
She  and  her  fiance,  Basil  Worthing,  fly 
over  the  mountam  camp  of  SunYaL. 'he 
bandit,  and  come  to  grief.    Basil  runs 
away.  Vivian  is  caught,  and  Mic'.iael 
throws  down  his  shovel  and,  armed 
only  with  his  good  right  fist,  speeds  to 
her  rescue.    This  he  effects  in  absurd 
fashion.  Uncle  Pat  happens  in  for  the 
finish,  and  Vivian  does  not  marry  Basil. 

Miss  Elder  has  graduated  from  the 
news  reels  to  straight  pictures.  She 
wears  flying  togs  and  ballroom  gowns, 
turns  her  profile  every  time  V.ie  direc- 
tor signals,  and  that  is  about  all.  Mr. 
Dix,  they  say,  never  has  a  double  for 
his  fights.  Whether  Ruth  has  one  for 
her  flights  we  do  not  venture  to  say. 
At  any  rate,  slie  is  most  at  ease  in  a 
plane  pit-  We  found  Mr.  Dix.  Mr. 
Karns  and  that  very  capable  Chinese 
actor.  Tetsu  Komai,  the  most  interest- 
ing figures.  They  knew  just  what  they 
were  b'lere  for,  and  did  it,  with  spirit 
and  unction. 

Two  Fox  movietone  features  this  week 
are  exceptionally  good.  One.  in  which 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  standing  in  an 
open  field,  allows  a  light  wind  to  ruffle 
his  white  hair  the  while  he ,  discourses 
on  Mussolini's  "terrific  and  Imposing 
brow."  and  on  his  own.  In  the  other. 
Charles  "Chic"  Sale  Ls  heard  in 


I 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE  I 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston. 
Symphony  orchestra,  48th  season,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  took  place 
yesterday  in  Symphony  Hall :  Prokofieff, 
"Classical"  symphony.  Debussey,  pie- 
lude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun 
Ibert.  "Feerique."  Bralrms,  symphony 
No.  2,  D  major.  ,  . , 

Ibert's  name  was  not  unkonwn  in 
Boston  before  yesterday.  His  orchestral 
pieces,  "Escales"  and  "Les  Recontres 
his  "Chant  de  Folie"  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  have  been  played  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts.  The  fiute  players  club 
cave  a  performance  of  two  movements  ] 
for  two  fiutes,  clarinet  and  bassoon. 

"Feerique,"  bi;ought  out  in  Pans  three 
years  ago,  was  played  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  An  ingenious 
Parisian  has  said  that  it  was  Ibert  s 
Intention  to  evoke  "a  purely  imaginary 
realm  of  sounds,  rhythms  and  timbres, 
that  the  hearers  should  take  their  time 
In  searching  "cither  the  poetic  plan 
which  thev  have  not  found  there  or, 
.  the  scheme  and  speech  of  pure  music 
yhich  they  also  have  not  found.  A 
profound  and  Orphic  saying,  but  what 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  it?  We  are 
told  that  there  is  no  "Uterary "  program 
for  the  music.  . 

"Feerique"  not  only  means  pertamlng 
to  the  fairy  kingdom:  it  also  means 
magical,  wonderful,  marvellous.   If  this 
music  is  taken  by  the  hearers  to  por- 
tray fairyland,  the  robust,  not  to  say 
inexplicable,  section  suggests  that  ogres  , 
giants,  ghouls  and  vampires  are  among  ; 
the  dwellers  in  that  Imaginary  reahn. 
The  opening  section  has  poetic  feeling, 
though  the  solo  for  the  oboe  over  the  | 
whispermg  strings  is  not  fascinating. 
This  mood  is  not  long  sustained.   There  i 
Is  an  abrupt  change  into  orchestral  | 
violence.     Here    the    listener    is  not 
tempted  to  sav  "Marvellous"  to  Ibert's  I 


if    Mr     Boettcher  v^naii^o        ,.^i,,v>        ,^-a,*t      lo     ^iv^mvi     m      .no  I 

Mr  Kouss'vitzky  is  not  afraid  to  give!  familiar  comic  characterization  of  the  | 
dramatic  emphasis  to  the  symphonies  escaped  mmate  of  an  insane  asylum  { 
of  Brahms  when  he  detects  the  drama  who  wanders  into  a  country  church  and 
therein.    For  this  reason,  perhaps,  his  gives  a  .^ermon  on  Old  Mother  Hub- 
interpretation    may    clisconceit    those  ^bard    Both  are  un- ( 
who,  hearing  the  music  of  Johannes  jusual  screen  entertainment, 
under  preceding  conductors,  felt  com- 
fortably a  disposition  to  sleep,  beheving 
that  Brahms  was  a  safe  man  who  would 
do  nothing  musically   indecent  while 
they  slumbered.    Yet  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Koussevitzky's  vivid  interpretation,  his 
poetically  dramatic  reading  of  details 
and  the  whole,  his  galvanizing  the  pad- 
ding into  momentary  Ufe— for  Braluns 
could  pad  with  the  worst  of  his  col- 
leagues, ir-luding  Bach— the  symphony 
seemed  st^.srday  inferior  as  a  work  of 
art  to  the  first  and  the  third;  but 
when  Brahms  remembered  Hungary,  or 
was  melodically  and  rhythmically  piq- 
uant as  in  the  third  movement,  then 
there  was  genuine  enjoyment,  with  full 
appreciation.                     ^  ■  i  ■ 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  next 
week,  visiting  Rochester,  Buffalo.  Cleve- 
land, Columbus.  Pittsburgh.  The  pro- 
gram for  Nov.  9-10  will  comprise  Jac- 
obi's  Indian  Dances,  the  Third  Sym- 
phony of  Sibelius  and  Scriabin's  ''Poem 
of  Ecstasy."  ,  


rJoran  of  the  Marines,"  withj 
Richard  Dix  and  Ruth  ! 
Elder,  Aviatrix 


METROPOLITAN 

'jcran  of  the  Marines"  ' 
A  screen  comedy-drama  written 


by 


'  inton  Wells,  photographed  by  Edward  , 
Cronjager.  directed  by  Frank  Strayer. 
and  presented  by  Paramount  with  the 
following  cast:  ■      .  .  ^ 

MK-harl  Moran    RuUl 

Vivian  Marshall  .R.^ 

U,en.  Maishall  Lapt.  Jr, 

Serjeant   

Sun  Yal 


Dix 
Kldrl 
^  Kaine 
Benedut 
H.  Calvert 
Duke  Xartin 
Tetsn  Komai 

PaiVicU-MoVw.-  Burr  Jlclritosh 

There  must  be  a  generous  sprinkling 
comedians   in   the   United  States 


of 


marines  if  you  believe  everything  that 
the  Messrs.  Wells  and  Strayer  tell  you 
in  this  film.  Michael  Moran  is  funny, 
■•Swatty"  is  funny,  the  top  sergeant  is 
funny.  Even  Gen.  Marshall,  head  ot 
the  corps  and  father  to  the  heroine,  Is 
sften  more  frequenUy  in  smiling  than 
fighting  mood.  Life  must  be  one  con- 
stant lark  m  the  marines.  Take  the 
rase  of  Michael  Moran,  f^}'  ^f,  , 


GUY  MAIER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Guy  Maier  played  the  piano  yesterday 
morning  in  Jordan  hall  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  young  people  of  all  ages. 
He  played  and  he  talked. 

He  has  the  gift  of  talking  tn  children 
without  being  silly  or  condescending. 
Cliildren  are  not  hearers  eager  to  accept 
all  that  Is  said  to  them,  nor  are  they 
played  to  easily  even  by  pianists  of  high 
reputation.  If  the  young  in  an  audience 
are  moved  by  emotional  music  their 
faces  are  impassive,  their  hands  are 
quiet.  They  are^like  the  Spartan  boy 
of  old  times  who  let  a  fox  gnaw  his 
entrails.  Let  them  hear  a  lively  rhythm 
and  they  in  turn  are  alive.  Tliey  show 
appreciation  of  dexterous  fingers;  a 
brilliant  glissando,  as  one  yesterday, 
amases  them,  excites  them. 

Now  Mr.  Maier  succeeded  in  holding 
the  attention  of  the  young  people  of  al). 
ages  by  his  talk  and  by  his  playiniH 
He  was  Ingenious  in  his  narration  c  I 
what  happened  to  him  and  them  ajl 
on  their  journey  they  first  slept  undel 
MacDowcll's  tall  white  pine;  hear(| 
music  of  nature  and  folks  in  Italy, 
caught  Schubert's  trout;  went  with  Guioii 
to  a  negro  camp-meeting  where  Brother 
Sinkiller  was  warning  his  flock  ot  their 
impending  fate  and  a  little  buy  wa.< 
playing  a  tune  written  for  him  l^y  Mr. 
I  Guion.  They  saw  a  Punch  and  Judy 
!  show  set  to  music  by  Goossens.  who  led 
them  into  a  haunted  house;  they 
1  marched  with  sad  faces  at  the  funeral  I 
of  a  canary;  Lord  Berners  led  the  pro- 
cession. They  sat  by  Paul  White's  lake 
and  tried  to  dance  to  his  self-forgetting 
waltz.  Then  they  found  themselves  in 
Hong-Kong  at  the  rush  hour  for  which 
Chasins  found  the  appropriate  music, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  re.st  they  all 
went  to  hear  Mr.  Carpenter's  music  for 
the  ballet  "Krazy  Kat."  Early  in  the 
concert  thev  sang  a  .song  of  Salvator 
Rosa  to  which  Liszt  supplied  a  simple 
musical  dres.s;  they  went  home  to  play 
"Ah,  vous  dirai-je,  maman."  but  not 
Mozart's  variations  of  that  tune. 

At  times  Mr.  Maier  was  more  Imap- 
ive  as  well  as  convincing  in    ■  " 


He  is  having  a  uuu  i,""^..  ,„  amative  .,„    ,  — 

wav  into  and  out  of  night,  ciuos  irtescriptions  o^  pieces  he  was  to  pbv 
New  York,  until  he  meets  Vivian  Mar-  t^^^^  ^.^^  music.  For  example,  'r^ 
shall  at  one  of  these  resorts.  He  scoiu^  L^jventure  in  the  haunted  house  v^'.* 
a  drunken  reveler  who  annoys -v  vian,^  tlirilUng.    more    macabre  ttan 

free-for-all  starts,  and  Michael  lanas  'q^^^^^.^^.^  musical  idea  of  a  ghast  sto:y: 
in  jail  wibh  his  pal.  "Sja^'y-    ^M.„^i^  and  so  Mr.  Maier's  enumeration  of  hf 
Pat,  wealthy  railroad  °"»°";.c.^,"hv"  mourners  at  the  canary's  funeral  arou  ;  '. 
bail  him  out,  so  he  and    bwawy         anticipation  that  Berners  did  :i 
At  ban  rji  -o  u.tj  j^^j^fj.^ 


to 
inin 


the  marines. 


Boston  has  seldom  seen  In  the  last  twenty-flve  years  e,  finer  portrayal 
of  character  in  a  comedy  than  C.  Aubrey  Smith's  Sir  Basil  Wintcrton  In 
"The  Bachelor  Father,"  now  playing  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  Tlilnk, 
for  a  moment,  how  a  comedian  of  grosser  nature  would  have  coarsened  Sir 
Basil's  character  and  the  whole  pl»y.  As  Mr.  Smith  plays  the  part  one 
loves  Sir  Basil;  forget.s  that  he  never  cared  for  his  children  born  out  of 
wedlock,  scattered  by  him  negligently  broadcast  over  the  globe.  It  is  true 
he  bad  provided  handsomely  for  the  mothers.  No  one  of  them  reproached 
him.  Only  one  played  him  a  mean  trick;  Mrs.  Trent,  who,  unfaithful  to 
him,  had  palmed  off  her  Geoffrey  as  his  son.  The  Italian  opera  singei,' 
could  not  think  of  him  without  emotion.  The  song  and  dance  girl  in  Newf 
York,  who  died,  told  her  daughter  Tony  that  her  father  was  a  gentlemari 
arid  a  dead-game  sport. 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  company  who  gave  unalloyed  en- 
joyment to  the  audience  last  Monday  night.  It  Is  not  often  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  band  of  players  is  allowed  to  visit  Boston.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
single  them  out  one  by  one  for  praise. 

Miss  Walker's  stock  of  amusing  slang  is  not  her  only  claim  to  distinction 
in  this  play.  She  succeeds  in  being  innocently  naughty;  in  saying  words 
that  endear  her  to  the  audience,  which  coming  from  another  might  seem 
unnecessarily  raw.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fear  of  Boston's  prudery 
oDllged  her,  or  the  management,  to  substitute  a  feeble  ending  for  one  of 
her  most  delightful  remarks.  Is  the  word  "bastard"  so  shocking?  On 
Shakespearian  play  bills  Philip  Paulconbridge  in  "King  John"  and  Edmund 
In  "King  Lear"  are  so  characterized,  and  Edmund  speaks  bravely  of  his 
Illegitimacy.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  highly  respectable  Observer  of  Lon- 
don published  a  posthumous  poem  of  Thomas  Hardy's, 

THE  DEAD  BASTARD. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  I  thought, 
"Would  my  child  were  in  its  grave!" 
Such  the  trouble  and  shame  It  brought. 

Now  'tis  there.  And  now  I'd  brave 
Opinion's  worst,  m  word  or  act, 
To  have  that  child  alive;  yes  slave 

To  dress  and  flaunt  it  to  attract; 
Show  it  to  the  gossips  brazenly. 
And  let  as  nothing  be  the  fact 
That  never  its  father  married  me. 

The  children  in  "The  Bachelor  Father"  showed  no  fierce  resentment, 
when  they  met  Sir  Basil. 


GrliiKildi, 

fessional  debut  as  a  baby,  carried  on  to  the  stage  by  his  grandfather.  George, 
Who  then  clown  in  'Puss  in  Boots'  at  Manchester,  England,  thus  adding 
anotlier  Imk  to  the  unbroken  chain.  George  Lupino,  the  grandfather  of 
Barry,  was  the  father  of  13  children,  all  of  whom  adopted  the  stage  as  a, 
career.  Some  of  them  married  into  the  Lane  family.  Of  this  branch.  Lupino: 
Lane  is  the  present  head."    (He  was  with  "The  Ziegfeld  Follies"  in  1924  )  ! 

"Chevalier  George  Lupino,  the  present  head  of  the  Lupmo  family,  is  still  I 
actively  as.sociated  with  the  stage,  though  over  75  years  of  age  Barry  his ' 
son,  made  his  American  debut  with  the  entertainers  brought  here  by  Harry  I 
Lauder  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  ha.s  appeared  with  Al  Jol-  i 
.son  lu  -Robinson  Crusoe.  Jr..'  and  several  of  the  Shubort  musical  productions  ' 
He  played  last  season  in  'The  Love  Call,'  the  musical  version  of  'Arizona  ' 
wliich  was  here  at  the  Majestic  under  the  title  of  'The  Golden  West.' " 

Two  plays  that  have  won  marked  and  long-continued  success  will  be  i 
seen  tomorrow  evening.    "Coquette."  with  Helen  Hayes,  at  the  Wilbur-  "A ' 
Connecticut  Yankee,"  a  musical  comedy,  based  on  Mark  Twain  s  story  at ' 
the  Majestic.   The  two  were  first  seen  in  New  York  in  early  November  of 
last  year.  p  H  ' 


How  charming  these  children  were!  How  deftly  they  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  youth  and  youthful  spirits!  One  will  not  soon  forget  their  ap- 
pearance as  they  first  entered  one  by  one,  or  when,  later,  they  came  in  from 
the  garden.  And  here  a  word  or  two  about  Miss  Dori  and  Mr.  O'Malley  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  For  these  notes  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tunis  F.  Dean. 
Miss  Dori  plays  the  Italian  daughter. 

"It  was  one  of  those  strange  tricks  of  fate  that  Miss  Dori's  selection  for 
this  role  came  to  her  just  at  the  time  she  had  concluded  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  secure  a  New  York  engagement.  She  was  about  to  sail  back 
to  Italy.  Born  in  Turin,  educated  in  a  convent,  she  frequently  appeared  in 
the  amateur  theatricals  at  school.  After  graduation  she  appeared  in  dra- 
matic and  operatic  productions  in  Italy  and  South  America.  This  is  her  first 
appearance  on  the  American  stage." 

"Rex  O'Malley  attended  Mayfield  College  in  Sussex,  England,  and  later  at 
Cambridge.  Ellen  Terry  and  Mary  Anderson  sponsored  his  London  debut 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  In  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac'  Later  he  played  in 
Paris  and  South  Africa.  He  took  the  part  of  Valerie  in  a  French  production 
of  Moliere's  'TartufI'  at  the  Court  Theatre  In  London." 


"  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Viola  Roache  again.  She  gave  character  to 
Mrs.  Ti-ent,  who  sadly  needed  it:  not  too  lacrymose,  not  too  indignant  at 
Sir  Basil,  hopeful  for  her  boy's  future.  And  there  were  the  recollections  of 
tlie  excellent  performances  when  she  was  a  valued  member  of  Mr.  Jewett's 
compatiy.  Her  daughter,  Phihppa  Bevans,  now  plays  the  maid  at  Sir  BasU's. 


Mr.  Kerr,  excellent  in  whatever  part  he  plays,  was  quietly  humorous 
with  Sir  Basil,  to  whom  Mr.  Glassford  listened  with  professional  calm.  Nor 
should  the  butler,  played  by  Mr.  Riddell,  his  consternation  at  the  entrance 
of:  the  children,  be  forgotten.  He  was  not  the  conventional  stage  butler, 
gi^en  to  incongruous  epigrams,  but  an  intelligent,  devoted  servant. 


<  As  om'  readers  probably  know,  "The  Red  Robe,"  to  be  seen  here  tomorrow 
night  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  is  a  musical  comedy  based  on  "Under  the  Red 
Rqbe,"  which,  brought  out  at  New  York  on  Dec.  28,  1896,  was  derived  in 
turn  from  Stanley  Weyman's  novel.  William  Faversham  took  the  part  of 
the  hero;  Viola  Allen  played  Renne  de  Cocheferet.  J.  E.  Dodson  took  the 
part  of  Richelieu.  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dodson  left  the  stage  to  excel  at 
bridge.  When  the  play  was  produced  in  London  with  Herbert  Waring  as 
the  hero,  Mr.  Archer  wrote  that  "if  there  were  anything  in  the  so-called 
rules  of  dramatic  construction  'Under  the  Red  Robe'  ought  to  fail,"  but 
he  admitted  that  it  would  very  likely  fill  the  Haymarket  for  months.  It 
ditj,  it  ran  for  over  a  year. 

;  Weber  and  Fields  burlesqued  the  play,  calling  it  "Under  the  Red  Globe." 
Richelieu  appeared  as  Cardinal  Fishglue;  the  scene  was  a  gambling  house 
atjLong  Branch. 


j  Archer  hi  London  liked  best  "the  comic  relief"  provided  by  Cyril  Maude. 
Tl^  chief  comedian  in  "The  Red  Robe"  will  be  Barry  Lupino. 

\  Mr.  Wallace  Munro  has  sent  a  sketch  of  the  famous  family. 

'  "Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  a  wandering  Italian  acrobat 
landed  in  London,  the  possessor  of  nothing  but  a  stout  heart  and  limbs,  a 
small  piece  of  carpet  which  he  placed  on  the  street  (and  upon  which  he 
performed  his  act),  and  the  resolution  that  he  was  going  to  succeed  in  a 
country  where  he  was  unknown  and  where  he  did  not  understand  or  speak 
onfe  word  of  the  language.  This  was  the  advent  of  the  first  Lupino  to  an 
English-speaking  nation.  The  Lupino  family  of  acrobats,  pantomimists. 
clowns  and  harlequins  is  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  stage  comics  who  devoted 
their  lives  exclusively  to  making  people  laugh.  With  the  passing  of  the 


i  The  entertainment  was  a  plea.sant  one 
I  In  all  respects.  Mr.  Maier  played  the 
(music  as  a  skilled  pianist  and  imagina- 
i  tlve  interpreter. 

I  THE  BRAHMS  QUARTET 

;  The  Brahms  quartet,  with  the  help  of 
Byron  HiJghes,  accompanist,  gave  thi.s 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 

'hall;  Minnelied,  Und  Gehst  du  Uber 
den  Kirchof,  Die  Beige  Sing  Spitz.  Die 
Nonne,  Nun  Stehen  die  Rosen,  Brahms; 
Im  Monte  Oliveti,  Croce;  Villanella 
Alia  Napolitana,  Donali;  Disons  her,  j 
ChapeleUs,  XVII  century;  Ovous  Pa- 
tres  Des  Montagnes,  Jacquet;  Beau] 
Soir  Debu.ssy;  Les  Belles  Manieres  i 
(arranged  -  by  Deems  Taylor),  XVIII 
century;  Die  Erwachte  Rose,  Ber- 
ger-  Dobru  Noc,  Pridi  Ty.  Su- 
hajko,  Tece  Voda,  Tece,  Czechoslovak 
folk  songs,  arranged  by  Deems  Taylor; 
May  Day  Carol.  When  As  1  Glance, 
EnglLsh  Madrigal:  The  Little  Fisher- 
man, Eastwood  Lane;  Rantm',  Rovin 
Robin,  old  Scotch. 

These  ladies— Claribel  Banks  and 
Louise  Csborne,  soprano,  and  Nancy 
Hitch  and  Elinor  Markcy,  contralto, 
have  put  endless  thought  and  care  into 
their  undertakmg.  To  please  the  eye 
they  dressed  themselves  in  charming 
gowns  of  the  hoopskirt  period.  With 
nosegays,  stiff  as  you  please,  in  their 
hands,  just  right,  they  grouped  them- 
selves symmetrically  when  tney  came 
forward  to  sing,  two  ladies  sitting,  two 
behind  them  standing. 

To  show  their  respect  for  their  hear- 
ers they  greeted  them  with  low  plon- 
geo'ns;  slight  curtsies  the  standing  con- 
traltos dropped  in  acknowledgment  of 
applause  by  the  way.  Their  facial  ex- 
pression thev  had  evidently  studied  with 
care.  To  their  attitude,  sitting  or 
standing,  they  had  manifestly  given 
thought. 

To  their  music  as  well  they  clearly 
had  paid  deep  consideration.  Not  a 
phrase  had  they  left  unpolished.  Then- 
attacks  and  their  releases  tney  man- 
aged with  the  nicest  accuracy.  To  make 
their  voices  blend  they  had  taken  much 
pains.  Technically,  therefore,  and  mu- 
sically, too,  the  quartet  gave  an  admir- 
;able  performance. 

They  did  their  best,  no  doubt  ol  n, 
to  find  an  attractive  program  of  va- 
riety. Since,  homever,  the  great  mas- 
ters of  music  have  not  worked  over- 
much in  the  field  of  quartets  lor  wom- 
en's voices,  the  singers  did  not  quite 
succeed  in  ridding  their  program  of 
monotone.  .  .  ...... 

The  nature  of  the  case  being  what  It 
Is  these  ladies  will  show  tnemselves 
wise  if  they  tiT  very  hard  to  secure 
the  needful  variety  by  means  of  a 
wider  range  of  dynamics  and  of  tonal 
color.  Yesterday  they  sounded,  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  song  they 
sang,  something  too  continuously  alike 
A  more  buoyant  rhythm,  too,  thev 
might  wisely  strive  to  develop,  a  warmer 
heartiness,  here  and  there,  of  utter- 

^"aU  this  is  to  ask  much  of  them.  But 
the  four  ladies  appear  to  be  excellent 
musicians,  and  are  vocally  well  en- 
dowed. Already  they  have  accom- 
plished so  much  as  to  give  full  proof 
that  they  can  presently,  if  they  will,  add 
the  touch  or  two  that  will  bring  then 
efforts  of  fruition.  R-  R.  G. 


HISTORICAL  DH'EESIONS 

They  say  a  man  in  Mandalay 
Has  writ  a  most  improper  Plf>- 
Which  by  its  whore  design  and  plan. 
Suces  our  esteemed  Queen  Anne. 
Another  man  in  'Timbuctoo 
Has  caused  a  pretty  how-dye-do. 
He  wrote  a  book  which  prove^s,  in  brief. 
That  Milton  was  a  thug  and  thiel. 
And  there  are  experts  here  at  home 
At  work  on  many  a  pious  tome, 
Convevins  in  the  form  of  fiction 
A  comprehensive  malediction.  < 
Thus  no  one  should  be  much  put  out 
To  find  a  novel  all  about         .  . 
The  wicked  ways  of  Wesley  (John), 
Or  General  Gordon's  goings-on; 
For  any  dav  we  may  expect  _ 


'  Some  ancient  reputation  wrccKca, 
I  And  authors  itching  to  insist 
I  That  Browning  was  a  bigamist, 
I  Or  Tenny.son  in  later  life 
j  Habitually  beat  his  wife. 

h  It  seems  to  me  if  authors  may 
n  Their  bri.sk  invention  thus  display 
There  ought  to  be  a  kinder  way. 
Instead  of  organized  detraction 
Why  not  the  nobler  satisfaction 
Ot  putting  up  a  brighter  case 
For  someone  deeply  in  disgrace' 
Whv  should  the  fairer  fame  be  hid 
Of  gentle,  courteous  Captain  Kldd? 
Where  is  the  author  wlro'U  release 
A  halo  for  the  head  of  Peace? 
Ov  show  the  kinder  side  and  calmer 
Of  Rugeley's  famous  William  Palmer? 

Alas!   I  fear  this  latest  vogue 
Is  rather  for  the  saint  as  rogue, 
And  rogue  transformed  to  saintly  feller 
Would  never  yield  a  real  best-seller. 
— -Lucio"  in  the  Manchester  Guardi.an. 


Years  ago  The  Herald  had  the  privi- 
lege of  printing  in  this  column  poems 
of  a  remarkable  nature  by  Frothingham 
Clancy.  They  attracted  attention.  Call- 
ers at  the  book  shops  asked  if  a  volume 
of  his  ver.ses  had  been  publi.4ied.  Tho 
more  importunate,  rabid  lovers  of  the 
Muse,  did  not  "ask";  they  demanded 
copies.  What  became  of  Mr.  Clancy? 
Why  has  his  lyre  long  been  mute? 
There  is  a  mystery  about  him.  Perhaps 
he  is  some  professor  of  economics  or 
geology  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Fiothingham  Clancy,  fearing  lest  his 
verses  might  cost  him  his  none  too 
lucrative  position.  Or  a  glowing  amor- 
ist as  a  poet,  as  a  devoted  nusband  he 
feared  a  suspicious,  jealous  wife. 

And  now  we  have  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing a  poet,  unknown  as  yet  to  the 
I  great  majority.  The  accompanymg  crit- 
ical remarks,  say  rather  "appreciation, 
by  "Exelauno".  are  a  fine  example  of 
high  art  in  reviewing,  though  to  the 
Philistine  they  may  seem  too  subtle,  too 
"precious." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

As  literary  executor  of  my  late  poet- 
friend,  T.  Wcllingsworth  Tribb,  and  as 
connoisseur  and  lover  of  his  genius,  1 
send  you  the  following  poem  which,  in 
point  of  style,  is  of  his  middle  period; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  sgree  after 
studving  it  (for  to  read  Tribb  is  never 
fin  itself  sufficient)  not  only  -.hat  it  re- 
I  quired  a  master  hand  to  strike  ;mmortRl 
fire  from  the  falling  leaves,  but  ako 
'  that  such  mastery  as  here  evinced  has 
I  rarely,  if  ever,  been  observed  of  any 
poeVs  middle  period.  . 

CADUCUS  PERCULSUS 
I  My  soul  is  a  fallen  leaf. 
I  The  trumpets  of  October  raise  me  not. 

Nor  are  the  tapestries  of  his  regal  hall 

My  sudden  dehght. 

Oh  fallen  leaf,  you  are  my  soul! 
Oh  soul,  you  are  my  fallen  leaf! 
Soul-leaf  and  leaf-soul— flutter,  flaj^ter. 
Fade,  and  fall! 

'Around  me  dun  and  damp 
The  fallen  souls  of  my  fellows  he: 
The  swift  music  of  my  strident  color 
Dies  brownly  in  me.  ^ 

Why  have  I  fallen  here? 

Behold  the  street-sweeper  and  the  leaf  | 

He  sweeps — their  beauty  gone,  the  end 

is  but 
Caducity. 

The  artistic  consciousness  of  an  In- 
dividual whose  uttermost  sensibilities 
are,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  both 
strange  to  Others  and  ineradicable  from 
the  ledger  of  his  own  mental  and  spiri- 
tual synthesis,  is,  like  the  artistic  con- 
sciousness of  a  nation,  evident  and  ap- 
preciable to  other  individuals  or  other 
nations  not  only  as  a  phenomenon 
unique  and  wholly  distinct  from  other 
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manifestations  of  the  (individual  oi  , 
racial  character,  but  also'  as  the  rcflec-  [ 
tion,  or  one  might  go  so  far  as  to  say 
the  translation  of  that  individual's  or 
that  nation  s  daily  empirical  praxis  into 
a  distillation  of  some  portion  of  his  or 
its  psychic  nebula,  respectively.  H9W- 

ever  startling  this  Pr"20S'''""v'V !.ihh"\; 
possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Tribb  is 
an  impressionift  whose  artistic  con- 
.sciousn?ss  IS  of  .such  nature;  the  words 
■•?nriden  delight."  the  nouns  fluttei. 
flRUer  fade  and  fall"  (as  verbs  they 
nould'be  incompatible  with  the  propo- 
'iUon  laid  down),  the  mere  odor 
throughout  of  the  utter  downness  of 
a  fallen  leaf-all  these  are  but  the  ar- 
ticulated  reflexes  of  a  supremely  im-  , 
piXible  sensibility;,  the  very  word  - 
"caducity."  con.stituting  the  last  line 
of  the  poem  in  a  complete  subsidence 
of  sense  and  rhythm,  is  per  se  the  pic- 
ture of  a  declivity  approaching  into  in- 
finity toward,  but  never  reaching,  the 
evasive  profundity  of  a  continually  re- 
gressive nadir.  Despair  is  merely  sug- 
gested to  the  reader,  but  the  suggestion, 
surety  Is  mandatory.  EXELAUNO. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Well,  I  had  a  man  but  ma  sez  if  I 
catch  you  thinkin  about  him  again  I 
will  feel  awfully  bad  because  a  girl  of 
your  breeding  aint  fer  the  likes  of  him. 
His  name  is  Harley  Button.  Ma  sez 
tha  Buttons  are  no  account.  Well, 
Harley  Button  went  away  and  made 
lots  of  money  and  when  he  come  back 
ma  called  him  up  because  she  thought 
that  would  be  nice.  Ma  sez  for  him  ta 
come  over  ta  dinner  and  Harley  came 
because  I  guess  he  is  a  good  kind  of 
a  boy  But  when  I  saw  him  again  1 
didnt  think  so  much  of  him  and  ma  got 
.sore  at  me  because  she  sez  Harley  But- 
ton was  a  very  fine  man  and  it  was 
about  time  fer  me  to  be  thinking  seri- 
ously of  gettin  married.  Well  then 
when  Harley  went  to  go  away  ma  sez 
to  him  about  how  long  he  would  be  in 
town  and  Harley  sez  not  very  long  be- 
cause I  got  ta  get  back  to  my  wife  ^nd 
children  Now  ma  is  madder  than  a  ,wet 
hen  and  I  doat  feel  so  good  my.self. 

OIvACLjc*. 

WASTE 


special  ■,   !';iv  in 
The  second  giouij.  including  a  biUl.  i  o.v 
I  Thomas  WeelkP.s  ilS75-1638)  served  to 
I  make  even  more  noticeable  the  distin- 
I  guished  ensemble   technique  of  these 
singers.    They  achieve  lovely  effects. 
'  and  are  able  to  escape  the  monotony  so 
easily  slipped  into  by  the  less  musically 
[  sensitive,  by  carefully  avoiding  full  vol- 
1  Ume.  in  w-liich  individual  faults  of  pro- 
duction would  be  more  apparent,  and  by 
phrasing  with  great  nicety  and  care. 

The  Weclkes  ballet,  "O  care  thou  wilt 
dispatch  me."  is  interesting  as  one  nf 
the  first  ballets  ever  written  which  used 
the  t.raditiopally  .ioyous  "fa  la  la"  as  a 
sad  cry — an  innovation  very  daring  at 
the  time! 

The  first  half  of  the  program  was  •' 
closed  by  three  modern  arrangements, 
of  folk  songs. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  program, 
perhaps  most  interesting  were  some  old 
Italian  street  cries,  and  the  beautiful 
old  round  "Sumer  Is  Icumen  In."  The 
latter  was  admirably  sung  on  the  whole, 
though  the  rather  nasal  production  of 
the  predominating  female  voice  tended ' 
to  obscure  the  charm  of  the  melody. 

The  Italian  street  cries,  "Chimney 
Sweeps,"  "Rag  and  Bone"  and  "Hot 
Chestnuts"  were  sung  in  17th  century 
Italian  dialect  and  with  great  enthusi-  ' 
asm.  In  "Chimney  Sweeps"  two  women  \ 
added  the  boyish  sopranos  of  as- 
sistant sweeps  to  the  unctuous  bass  of 
the  head  sweep;  "Rag  a  Bone"  was  sung 
by  three  men.  and  "Hot  Chestnuts"  viv- 
idly and  imaginatively  by  all  six  singers, 
beginning  very  softly,  swelling  to  forte, 
and  dying  away  to  pianissimo,  as  if  the 
criers  w-ere  passing  down  a  long  Italian 
street. 

An  amused  audience  compelled  the 
1  repetition  of  the  duet  "Will  Said  to  .HI'; 
Mammy."  a  .iovial  warning  to  "Batch- 
lers"  to  avoid  the  perils  of  matrimony, 
I  ?nd  by  its  long  applause  at  the  close 
of  the  concert,  gave  proof  of  its  keen 
enjoyment  of  the  intelligent  work  of 
this  enterprising  group  of  singers. 

E.  B. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Yesterday  afternooUj  in  the  Hotel 
Sta.tler  ballroom,  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra  gave  their  second  con- 
cert of  the  season.  Once  more  Fred- 
erick Fischer  of  St,  Louis,  conducted. 
He  began  his  program  with  Svendsen's 
"Carnival  in  Paris."  went  on  with  a 
composition  new  to  Boston.  "Missis- 
sippi." by  his  fellow  townsman,  Ernest 
R.  Kroeger,  threw  in  for  brightness' 
sake  Komzak's  "Waltz  Girls  of  Baden." 
When  I  have  longed  to  please  you  most  5  g^^d  closed  the  day's  proceedings  with 


I  seem  least  fair- 
Bewitched  of  blemished  skin,  dulled  eyes 
And  stubborn  hair. 

Last  night  my  wish  upon  the  moon 

Was  mirrored  fleetingly. 
But  beauty  then  but  broke  my  heart— 

You  were  not  there  to  .see. 

JUDY  SHEA. 

COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 

(La  Salle,  111.,  Post-Tribune) 
If  you  thuik  vour  cooking  is  bad,  try 
ours.    Golden  Rule  Cafe.    C.  E.  Klouse, 
Proprietor. 

Oysters,  wc  read,  bring  a  high  price 
1  this"  fall  in  London,  Mr.  Robert  Lynd's 
! -ravine:  "Thcvr.  arc  opendihnfi.?  who 
Would  feel  guilty  of  the  iin  of  waite- 
I  m»-eit  If  they  piW  the  price  "^f  a 
doita  ey»te«  tor  »  beok"  la  slgaifleant. 


THE  ENGLISH  SINGERS 

A  program  of  old  madrigals,  ballets, 
part  .songs,  street  cries  and  traditional 
airs  was  given  by  the  English  Singers 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony  hall. 
A  large  audience,  attracted  by  the  pe-  j 
culiar  beauties  of  the  music  offered  by 
these  singers  rather  than  by  their  in- 
dividual vocal  abilities,  listened  with 
evident  pleasure. 

The  leader  of  the  gTOUp,  Cuthbert 
Kelly,  described  the  madrigals  and  part 
songs,  reminding  the  audience  that  they 
reached  their  highest  development  dur- 
ing Elizabethan  days,  when  England 
was  the  most  musical  country  in  Europe. 
There  were  no  public  concerts  in  tho.se 
days;  music  was  a  domestic  art.  In 
every  prosperous  home  books  of  parts 
were  passed  out  after  supper,  and  ho.st. 
guests  and  servants  would  lift  their 
voices  in  song.  There  was  ale  and  jol- 
lity. ! 

Much  of  that  spirit  of  carefree  enter- 
tainment is  reproduced  by  the  English 
I  Singers,  whr,  so  evidently  enjoy  the 
songs,  and  are  so  unostentatious  in  their 
performance.    Seated  about  a  table,  as  | 
if  after  supper,  ladies  garbed  in  rich  1 
I  Elizabethan  robes,  the  men   (unfortu- ' 
!  natelv)  in  the  sober  clothes  of  the  20th 
I  century  they  relish  each  song  with  the 
audience.    A  little  more  vigor,  a  little 
I  more  precision  in  Intonation,  a  little 
}  less  refinement,  a  little  less  suave  gen- 
tility, would  improve  their  performance 
I  and  bring  the  listener  closer  to  the  joy- , 
ous  impromptu  concerts  of  those  van- 
I  ished  times. 

I  Opening  the  program  with  three  mad- 
I  rigajs  and  a  ballet,  all  of  the  17th  cen- 
( tury,  the  Engli.sh  Singers  once  more 

!  r  vealed  the  fact  the  beautiful  music 
1  may  be  made  by  ensemble  singing,  when 

nn  ono  ^  oire  .ilone  can  lay  claim  to 


the  Dvorak  symphony  "From  the  New 
World." 

Of  the  only  novel  piece.  Mr.  Kroe- 
ger's  symphonic  poem,  there  Is  not 
much  to  be  said.    Its  composer  knows 


how  to  write  for  orchestra;  sonority, 
the  piquant  effects  to  be  had  from  the 
skilful  use  of  solo  instruments — these 
he  has  for  the  asking,  not  to  forget  the 
brilliancy  that  comes  from  brasses 
cleverly  employed.  Of  musical  ideas  of 
value,  however,  Mr.  Kroeger  showed 
yesterday  no  rich  possession.  With  his 
poem,  therefore,  he  made  no  deep  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  Fischer  played  it  with  care.  So 
he  did  the  Svensden  piece,  which  still 
can  make  its  brilliant  effect.  The  1 
Komzak  waltz  he  played  effectively 
enough,  though  his  view  of  Viennese 
rhythmic  procedure  followed  the  letter 
of  the  Viennese  -way  with  a  waltz 
rather  than  the  spirit. 

More  interesting  than  the  program 
yesterday  or  its  performance  was  the 
question  of  the  acoustics  of  the  new 
concert  room.  It  would  seem,  after 
hearing  the  orchestra  twice,  that  its 
ton3  sounds  both  warm  and  brilliant 
except  when,  in  extremely  loud  pa.s- 
sages,  strings  and  bras.ses  run  a  tilt 
with  each  other.  The  strings,  in  a  con- 
test of  the  sort,  cannot  hold  their  own, 
to  the  consequent  dullness  of  those 
same  loud  passages.  Shall  the  strings 
be  augmented,  or  the  brasses  held 
in  restraint? 

Next  week  the  new  conductor. 
Theophil  Wendt.  begins  his  period  of 
service.  Alice  Ericson,  violinist,  will 
be  the  .soloist.  R.  B-  O. 


POMPEIO'S  BAND 

With  bands  occupying  a  large  meas- 
ure of  public  attention  from  the  moment 
the  first  notes  of  "Our  Directors 
March"  ring  thiough  a  crowded  stadi- 
um, until  a  gesticulating  drum  major 
flings  his  baton  over  a  goal  post  and 
catches  it  or  does  not  catch  it.  they 
draw  considerable  enthusiasm  from  fall 
audiences.  Last  evening  at  Symphony 
hall,  all  our  major  conceptions  of  band 
efforts  w-ere  refuted  when  melody  almost|l 
as  subtle  came  from  a  horde  of  band 
instruments  with  an  impressive  soft- 
ness of  tone  quality. 

A  unique  episode  in  band  history  was 
created  by  Giovanni  Pompeios  Sym- 
phony band  performance.    A  program, 
largely  composed  of  orchestrations,  was, 
skilfuilv  and  beautifully  rendered  by  the"', 
band  that  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  ' 
a  Boston  stage  last  evening.  Foroni's 
Symphony  in  C  minor  was  done  w'ith  | 
remarkable  harmony  and  effect.    The  , 
music  was  mellowed  seemingly,  by  the 
absence  of  violins  and  its  theme  was  I 
'■orHed  entirely  by  wood  winds.    Verdi  , 


contributed  several  numi  . 
Maestro's  selection,  including  an  n.ci- 
ture,  "The  Sicilian  Vespers."  "Grand 
Selection  from  Rigoletto"  and  "Fan- 
tasia" from  "Aida."  where  the  haunting 
appeal  of  the  music  seemed  Intensified 
by  the  wail  of  the  wind  instruments. 

Just  once  did  the  feeling  exist  that 
a  band,  no  matter  how  melodious  its 
sound,  seems  better  adapted  to  the 
more  imposing  measures  of  Dvorak's 
"New  World  Symphony"  than  to  the 
Peer  Gynt  Suite,  and  most  especially 
"Anitra's  Dance."  Where  the  dance 
rises  to  the  wild  abandoned  notes  of 
the  climax  one  pictured  not  an  Anitra. 
sinuous  and  lissome,  but  a  rather  red- 
faced  matron  breathing  heavily  in  the 
final  effort  of  her  mad  whirl.  On  the 
other  hand  a  perfectly  delightful  gaily- 
timed  rendition  of  Weber's  "Invitation 
a  la  Valse  '  showed  how  agreeably  and 
convincingly  a  band  can  make  dance 
music. 

One  of  the  numbers  on  the  program 
was  a  .splendid  march  of  Mr.  Pompeios 
own  composition  that  began  with  a 
challenging  burst  to  one's  martial  spirit 
and  end^d  in  a  triumphant  assumption 
that  the  emotional  response  had  not 
been  denied. 

Two  performers  made  their  initial  ap- 
pearance with  Mr.  Pompeio  last 
evening.  Signorina  Maria  Mantovani 
and  Signor  Rocco  Pandiscio.  Miss 
Mantovani  accompanied  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Fiedler,  evoked  a  vociferous  acclaim  and 
Mr.  Pandiscio's  powerful  rich  baritone 
justified  his  being  called  back  again 
and  again  by  the  sincere  and  appreci- 
ative audience.  R-  S.  B. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
"The  Perfect  Crime"  ] 

A  erreen  mvstery  drama  adapted  by  Wil- 
liam LeBaron  flum  Israel  ZanswlU  s  etor.v. 
"The  Ei-'  Bow  Mvster.v:  '  photofvoplied  b.v 
.Janip.t  Howe:  directed  hv  Bert  Glenon,  and 
produced  by  F.  B,  O.  Pictures,  Inc.,  willi 
tlie  fnttnwing  cast; 

Dr.  Benson   CUve  Brook 

Stella   Ii'S'ie  Ricli 

Sam   rrisbie  .  .Tully  Marshall 

Mrs,  Frisbie  Ethel  V.'ales 

Wilmot  Edmund  Brees; 

Trevor   Carroll  N.^'e 

Mr=.  Trevor  .,  ,    Glatfvs  McCoimell 

.Toncp    .,  .lames  Farley 

Biulcr   .  .Phil  Gastroek 

Dr.  Benson,  master  detective  cf  his 
time — the  early  nineties,  sat  one  eve- 
ning in  his  study  in  a  big  house  located 
in  a  shabby,  run-down  purlieu  of  Lon- 
don.   After  devoting  eight  of  the,-l?est 
years  of  his  life  to  successful  solution  | 
of  crimes  which  had  baffled  the  keenest 
minds  of  Scotland  Yard,  he  had  decided  ! 
tn  retire.    There  was  an  old  love  afTair  1 
which  brought  poignant  memories  every  . 
time  he  looked  at  a  certain  photograph. 
His  tireless  endeavors  in  criminology  j 
had  relegated  romance  to  the  bac!^-  j 
ground.     It  was  time  to  stop.    As  he  j 
sat  and  pondered,  and  made  entries  in  t 
his  diary,  he  concluded  that  all  crimi- ' 
nals  are  inherently  stupid.     They  in-  j 
variably  leave  a  damning  clue.  Could 
there  ever  be  the  perfect  crime?    And  j 
ill  answer  he  wrote,  "perhaps." 

The  picture '  takes  up  his  thoughts  at 
this  point.  Sam  Frisbie.  a  brutish  fellow, 
a  wife-bcater.  comes  to  pay  his  rent. 
He  complains  of  toothache.  Dr.  Benson 
studies  him,  gives  him  relieving  tablets 
and  advises  him  to  take  them  on  re- 
tiring, adding  the  caution  that  he  close 
his  windows,  draw  the  shade.",  and  lock 
and  bolt  his  chamber  door.  They  are 
.sleeping  potions.  When  Mrs.  Frisbie 
fails  to  arouse  Saiti  at  five  the  following 
morning,  .she  calls  Dr.  Benson.  With 
her  as  witness,  he  forces  the  bolted 
door,  but  he  enters  alone.  When  he 
comes  out  he  announces  that  the  man 
has  been  murdered,  and  bids  her  look 
at  the  corpse. 

Such  is  the  first  step  in  "the  perfect 
crime."  The  police  find  the  razor  in 
an  adjoining  backyard,  and  they  arrest 
young  Trevor,  a  youthful  husband  and 
"father.  For  motive  they  introduce  testi- 
mony that  he  had  threatened  to  killj 
Frisbie  if  he  caught  him  beating  liis 
wife  again.  They  present  in  evidence 
a  pair  of  pliers  with  which  it  is  shown 
that  he  could  have  turned  the  lock  in 
the  chamber  room,  Trevor  swears  that 
he  had  used  the  pliers  the  night  before 
in  repairing  radio  antennae  on  his  roof. 
Dr.  Benson,  tight-lipped  observer  at  the 
trial,  says  nothing;  is  not  called  as  a 
witness.  Trevor  is  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Meantime  Stella,  his  old  love,  comes 
to  Dr,  Benson,  Now  that  he  has  re- 
tired, she  can  be  his  wife.    But  some- 


'>:,.  .  :    iiinc,  Horn  1.; 
bcdy  was  discovered.  Why,  il  Dr,  '  • 
son  was  the  man  who  broke  dow;"or 
door,  in  Mrs.  Frisble's  presence,  whe  1 
not  called?    She  was  a  voluble  wl,ati' 
And  -how  did  Dr.  Benson,  in  his;^^,^ 
fession.  convince  Wilmot  that  the  °^ 
hpd  been  broken  in  early  morning 
j       )atp  pt,  ninht?  As  D"r.  Benson  he 
•■  self  admitted,  it  was  not  a  perfect  c^j^j 

This  picture  has  certain  no'.'el  , 
tures.     It  has  an  all-talking  pro'"" 
and   epilogue,   introducing   a  ma'fei 
couple  whose  quarrel  about  3  yult 
woman  named  Dolly,  is  internipte,g 
the  radio,  the  medium  through  w!  . 
the  picLurea  story  is  supposed  t" 
narrated.  It  also  utilizes  the  Photoien 
which  at  first  heaving  seems  to  heiUs 
most  faithful  reproducer  of  musicaLf* 
companiment  yet  demonstrated,  -v, 
court  room  scene  employs  the  spif 
word  effectively.    The  acting  throi 
out  is  of  high  order.    It  could  ha,  ^ 
be  otherwise,  with  such  splendid  plau 
as  Mr.  Brcok.  Miss  Rich.  Mr.  Mars" 
Mr.  Erecse  and  Miss  Wales  in  the  (., 
I  W,  E  ViJ 

"Coquette"  Shown  for   Fi  ^ 
Time    in    Boston  at 
Wilbur  Theatre 


Py  PHILIP  HALE 

■WILBCR  THEATRE:  First  perlormance  i" 
Boston  ol  Coquette,"  a  play  in  three  ar  ■ 
by  Georee  Abbott  and  Anu  Freston  Br.dger- 
Produced  by  Jed  HaiTis  and  Crosby  dau' 
at  Philadelphia  in  October.  J9::7.  ,Ma.\r: 
Eil'PtB  Theatre.  New  York,  Nov.  S  I!)-. 
D*  Betant,  Cnarles  WaWron:  Norma  Beaaii: 
Helen  Hayes:  Belty  Lee  BeynoWs  Lrm 
Ilerkle:  Michael  .leffery.  Elliot  (,ahol-  Mr. 
•Wentworth,  Frederick  Burton:  Stanle.v  Went- 
■worth,  G,  .iViheri  Smith;  Junmie  Beaant. 
Andrew  Lawlnr.  Jr.  ^  „  ^  . 

'i'he  cast  last  mebt  wag  ae  follirtrs, 

Jlmmiu  Besant  : ,  ,  ,  .  Andrew  Law  lor  .1'^ 

Dj    Besant   Charles  Waldroi 

Stanley  Wentworth  G.   Albert  Sniiin 

Noima  Besant   Helen  Hoyct- 

Betty  Lee  Reynolds,  .„  •  ,^  -Ijna  Met  kie 

Mr.   Wentworth  ,' , :  Fredenrk  ,«nr<ti; 

juUa   Abbie  MitcheM 

Hichae!  Jeftery  •  •  ■ ;  ■Br.\;ant  bcll^ 

Joe  Keynolds  Ga.vlord  Pendiet'.n 

Ef hel  Tompkins  carmen  MiUfi 

Ed  Forsythe  Frank  ri.iyto,, 

Norma  Besant  was  so  popular  witli 
the  boys  in  a  southern  town  that  her 
father,  a  physician,  was  disquieted.  She 
cajoled  the  voung  men;  broke  engage- 
ments for  a  'ball  or  a  party;  lied  mag- 
nificently In  her  shifting  of  adoring 
swains;  and  so  managed  it  that  they 
did  not  think  the  less  of  her.  She  wa:- 
capricious.  thoughtless,  and,  as  .sh'- 
afterwards  sa,d  when  she  was  in  sore 
distress,  she  was  selfisn.  This  girl  fpi 
desperately  'ri  love  with  Michael  Jei  - 
ferv,  who  had  a  bad  name  in  thr 
town  before  the  war  and  after  he  re- 
turned from  it.  He  drank,  he  garablefi 
he  would  not  work.  What  was  th 
attraction  for  Norma?  He  w-a.-s  blu;r, 
he  blurted  out  the  truth.  In  ronipari 
8on  with  other  suitors  he  was  in  tiv 
language  of  certain  novelists  an; 
writers  of  scenarios,  -a  he-man.  '  Na- 
turally t)r,  Besant  frowned  on  any  in- 
timacy between  Norma  and  Michael, 
who  was  not  only  a  rough  neck,  but  (u 
a  humble  family.  Forbidden  the  doc- 
tor's house,  Michael  went  away  to  work 
He  would  show  that  he  could  amouii 
to  somethins;.  He  was  to  be  a-.vay  si- 
rftonths,  hut  his  love-- and  Norma  Jvi'i 
told  him  that  she.  loved  him—  brough 
him  back.  He  went  with  her  on  th- 
Bl"  to  a  dance.  She  did  not  come  hoin- 
till  four  In  the  morning,  no  longer  ■> 
maiden,  but  a  woman,  and  glorying  in 
her  womanhood. 

Michael  had  thrashed  a  fellow  for 
norma  s  sake;  he  had  boasted  in  the 
street  that  he  would  marry  hrr.  The 
doctor  learned  of  the  dance  and  Nor- 
ina',s  late  returp.  Michael  came  to  him 
to  explain  matters.  There  were  angi 
vords.  Insulted  by  the  doctor,  Micha" 
shouted  that  he  and  Norma  were  a.- 
Bood  as  married;  they  had  lived  to- 
gether. He  left  the  house.  The  doctor 
took  a  pistol,  which  in  southern  houses 
where  there  is  a  keen  sense  of  honot 
takes  the  place  of  the  family  Biblr 
found  Michael  and  shot  him  dend.  Ar- 
rest imprisonment,  trial  followed.  Re- 
spected as  the  doctor  was  he  was  in 
dangfer  of  his  life.  Yet  if  Norma  would 
Bwear  in  court  that  she  was  a  virgin, 
the  jury  would  applaud  the  cAayer.  as 
the  gallant  defender  c/  woman  s  chas- 
titv  This  Norma  could  not  do.  She 
told  Mr,  Wentwcrth  that  she  vvas  no 
longer  what  he  would  call  pure.  As  Mi_, 
v/ent  worth  had  probably  not  read 
Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess."  he  was  shockec, 
and  grieved.  She  told  Stanley,  a  for- 
mer  suitor,  that  she  was  carrying 
Michael's  child.  The  gallant  youth  of- 
fered to  marty  her.  Nomia  thought  of 
™o,,e  way'out.  She  look  the  other 
pistol  in  the  hou.se  and  shot  ^erse  f-ofT 
f'age  The  audience  Is  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  • 

This  storv  IS  told  simpl.v.  naturally 
vith  dialogue  of  every  day  hfe  until, 
there  is  the  cell  for  emotional  scenes  - 
fi^d  in  them  there  is  no  hifalutin.  no 
pretty  shop-keeping  talk  (to  borrow  n, 
phrase  from  Art?mus  WardK  The  stoo, 
sfpms  even  to  New  Englanders  not  oni\ 
plausible,  but  real.  .  What  is  more, 
til"  n'lrjienop  <:vmnatV'i7Ps  with  the  ctor- 


tor  as  \vitl\  ii^s  lovci 
transformation   in    No;  in.-i 
unnatural.     In  rompar.^on  tn 
common  plarr  suitors,  !;ood,  easy  men. 
Michael  srtnied   heroir.       She  "loved 
him  before  she  ever  tnlkrd  with  him 
He  loved   her  when   iif*   thought  h 
weuld  nevci-  know  her.  'I  lierp  l.s  a  cliilci- 
lil^e  innoceme  in  theii   n.-.tural  'devo- 
tion.   Bin   'vlth  her  rih^tiidonment  to 
him  in  th9  ronnii'inp;  night,  there  i.-;  n. 
new  Norma,  as  .s?t  of  purpose  fl.s  her 
obstinate  f^iiher      Not  knowing  shann>. 
Fhe  will  nni  lie.  and  not  because  her 
'."Jhamr"  mII       in  time  apparent  to 
the  neiphi'ors. 

Th'-  fl:  Mnati.';t,s  fe(   Miss  'Hajfes  the 
tssk  of    bowing  the  character  of  the 
two  .Nnriiiis.    This  task  was  accom- 
plished liriUiantly.    As  the  flirt.  Mis,s 
HajTS  pnvc  reason  for  the  devotion  of 
hose  who  followori  in  her  train.  She 
van  not  silly,  not   affected;  she  w-as 
ileasinsly   Insincere    in    her  excii.ses. 
ipologie.';.  wheedling.     Nor  was  then- 
ny  d.rect  appeal  to  them  of  sex.  With 
ler  love  for  Michael  .<;he  gained  visibl; 
n  character.   Her  love  .scenes  were  ten- 
ler,  roi  sentimental,  never  mawkis'n 
>Jor  in  her  frenzy,  hearing  of  Miclipel', 
eath.  was  she  extravagant  in  hysterica) 
>itbui?'.s.    Nothing  became  her  more 
han  the  quiet  moments  before  she  took 
h«  pistpl  from  the  drawer,  nor  wil' 
er  faiewell  to  the  imsu.=pecting  fathei 
e  soon  forgotten. 

The  others  in  tlie  company  gave  het 
xcelleiit.  support.  Mr.  Waldron  was  a 
mthern  gentleman  even  in  hLs  rage. 
Ir.  Sells  was  not  too  rough  and  rude; 
is  wooing  was  far  from  that  of  a  cave 
lan's;  his  protest^  of  consuming  love  , 
\ng  true.  Mr.  Smith'.s  Stanley  was  n 
anly  portrayal.  An  eccentric  pari  that  i 
f  the  apparently  gawky  Betty,  with 
er  queer,  artless  yet  at.  times  shrewd 
jeech.  was  well  played  by  Miss  Merkle. 

large  audience  gave  the  cln.sest  atten- 
on.  For  once  there  was  no  tittering 
jring  emotional  scenes. 


'  "        ol  (uniuny.     Oin  Mr.  Hiil-. 
"s,s,bly  be  old  enouRh  to  have  seen  ;- 
niry  Irving  act.    Ail  the  others  of  ih- 
long  ca.M,  were  very  good  indeed. 
A  l^rge  audience  showed  greBt,  sat- 


'  -'-lion. 


R.  R.  G. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRr 
I  •<  t  omrcticut  Yankpp" 

j  "      a»  ioUowr: 
Th.  '^v Seneschal . . 


Gordon  Burby 


Cons(»ni'o.  CarpentiT 


~    TPb?  K\elyn  La  Belle-and,  .June  rorhraiic 


'^imen  Muri-an  \f  Fay. 
;  '.iiic-;!   friiinevere  .  . 

=     .-oin   '  ' 

Ji'-  Sstramor  ... 
"  r  Tiittan 

Afi^lrcss  Phoebe  Sau-vi  rt 


Nana  Bryant. 
.  .  Molly  Johnson 
. .  Johp  Creirhlon 

■  ..lack  DeJ»ir| 
.lamc-i  Cushman  I 

■  "ommes  | 
Itpsrin.i  Diamond 


I  Long  J.sland'.s  la.st  set. 

A.s  those  who  saw  the  play  In  ll« 
pievioa'i  Baslon  Miowing  will  recall  Its 
.'-tory  of  the  boy  and  girl  who  lovpd 
each  oilier,  who  married  and  proceeded 
to  live  and  fight  on  $40  a  week  is  en 
gaging,  amiiiilng.   and  skillfullv  con 
structed.     Its  autlior  ha.i  apparently 
marie  a  desperate  efforl  to  understand 
women,    and    the    many  sympathetic 
cauckle.";  between  girl  and  girl  friend  In 
the  audience  may  Indicate  that  he  has 
succeeded.    A.s  might  be  expected  from 
the  midwife  of  Capt.  Plagg.  Mr.  Ander- 
son deftly  peppers  the  play  with  healthy 
household  damns. 

The  acting  was  uniformJy  agreeable, 
and  the  audience  was  pleased. 

_  H.  P.  M. 

THIS  WEKK'S  STAGEOFFERINGS 
j,^''^'_[J''  KV—  The   Bplhimy   Trial,"  mratrrr 

HtX.MS  STRF:KT~-  Thfl  Biirhflor  Father," 

roniPfl.v. 


A  Coiinpctlcnt  Tankee,"  mii- 


rnmpd.^  . 

rtA.MOt  TH—  The  Silent  noi.»e."  (OT.(»rT 

nio.v. 

REPICRTORY— "5.  (J.  Inrorporat»<l."  1930 
pn»e  nla.r. 


'  ion""^;;„J'"i?^'*'  of  thV  A,nrrfy"; 

I    For  the  benefit  of  those  who  always 

meant  to  read  Mark  Twain,  "The  Con- 

necticut  Yankee-  is  all  about  a  gentle- 
'""n^^l-om  Hartford  who  was  hit  over 
I  tne  ^lead  by  a  champagne  bottle  and 

tor  no  particular  reason  woke  up  in 

the  court  of  King  Arthur.    Mr.  Herbert,  „ 

Fields,  who  ui   the  program   publicly  f    f*"' "KBT. 

acknowledges  writing  the  book  of  this  'l  I!'""- 

musical  comedy.  has%one  Mark  Twain  i!  d,  " 

fri/,    /''"u  .'^'"'^  '■^'"^"'t      Mr.  Fields's 

Jhn.mh  \  -'P^  W«"er  Winehell. 
Though  his  idea.s  are  often  funny,  he 

fat  as    I  was  .iu.<=t  waiting  for  a  street 
There  may  be  older  jokes  than 


Iroiii  iiciwe'-ii  lil.s  pursed  I  : 
.•iel  xmile,  hi.s  slowly  dulli 
iKiy  who  had  started  a  !•  ' 
mother,  that  he  was  only  a  gob  now,  but 
some  day  would  lie  an  admiral;  and  his 
pathetic  poist^cripi :  "I  guess  I  II  never 
ho  an  Bdmlral  now,"  a.n  he  slumps  down 
ward,  and  dies.  Not  even  the  humorous 
tag  to  "Submarine"  can  era.se  that  de 
pre.ssing  vision.  W.  E.  O. 


KF.ITH-ALBFE  THEATRE 

"Hit  of  the  Show" 

A  aor^^n  pomed.^'-m^lodrnma  bawM)  on  IH^ 
Klory.  •  Nolicft.  '  by  Viola  Brolhcia  Shnr»: 
direried  and  produfM  by  Ralph  Inf  and 
prpfeiiu'd  with  lalklnr  •Muwrd  hy  KBO 
Pi'lur'K  Iti'  .  wMh  ih«  tnllowln*  raal 
■  T«i«lv  '  Beaumonl   .   .  .        lor    E.  Brnwn 


"The    Ried  Bnb»." 


L{  RollP...". 

le\.   


SHUBERT  THEATKE 
ied  Robe" 

ai  play  m  3  acts,  fioni  ?t^n!ey  XVey- 
oirrsnrp.  Mii?io  tr  ,lpan  Gilb<=rl.  Booli 
y  B  Smith  aitd  ITrhvard  Delaney  Dunn. 
5v  Harr.v  B   Smi.h  and  Maun  Holin<?r. 
d  dire<Hnr,  ,Tohn  M'-Maniis.  Presented. 
Holen  Gilliland  a^d  the  Hale  Girls,  by 
'■^esrs.  Shiiherf.    The  cast:  ,  ^ 

e   Marjone  Peterso" 

l*»>d  Dp  Briesac   Georse  Dohbs 

-    ■      T  BaiiiPtt  ParKcr 

Bnrry  l.iui'n.i 

^   Ivan  Arhncklf 

iv  ' .  Peacy  Dolan 

lit  rie  Pombil  Roy  Gordon 

jirin«  G»rsld  GPhlfrl 

e  Beranlt   \yaltpr  Wnolf 

,    Vmlel  r^irl^oii 

«  t>»  Co.  hPforet  Helpn  Gilli!-"id 

ohn  Bliinl    .lohn  H.  Gnlriswurthy 

nal  Rirhelipti  I"'p  Bnbpii 

•  Jospnh    .      t.pp  BP2-<rs  1 

1.  rnrbPTi.  ...Edward  Or'-hard  | 

oe.  Connffs       (  .'-heforet  _  I 

Manila  Powers 
ri.  Count  De  Coeheforet  .  I 

S.  Herbpt  t  BrapioUi  i 

Mappl        ....   ..Charles.  Carver 

..Hnrh  Ch'.Ivprs 
FrPd  Von  Golipfh 
.  .f'haflps  Frooni 
.   ... Theo  Bayer 

Pnmp  MiiiislPr.  .  .  .Tohn  Wal';ti 

a  XIIT    Kd>vard  MTrshall 

rhis  play  with  mu.sic  w-on  success 
night.   There  was  every  re^.scn  why 
hould.    The  adaptors  had  laid  their 
lable  hands  on  a  notably  stirring 
3  of  the  sword  and  huckler  school, 
course  of  which  they  managed  to 
rea.sonably  clearly  forward.  JCnow- 
.  moreover,  to  a  T  .just  whkt  the 
?ical  play  public  likes,  they  bdded. 
make  a'=p\nance  trebly  sure,  comedy 
plenty  of  a.  popular  kind,  and  danc- 
,  too.  in  very  generou.s  measure,  The\ 
their  Work,  with  .skill  znd  insight. 
The  composer  who  dreJt^cd  the  play 
with  music   displayed   a  .similar 
ii^  at  meeting  audiences  half  way. 
;e  music  is  full  of  dash  and  prance. 
,impets   liberally    employed  furnish 
sh  and  brilliancy.    Drums  mark  the 
'thm  in  no  uncertain  terms.  There 
sentiment  on  flow  in  the  songs  the 


Ah'- 


ear. 
that 

Speaking  of  old  .jokes,  wp  are  nlan- 

[  cnu.setts  Legislature  restraining  any 
I  theatrical  producer  in  a  Boston  plav- 

"Thl%/'T  P'-e-^<=n"n^  a  burlesque  of 
The  Volga  Boat  Song."  as  humor  If 
we  tise  our  influence  with  Mayor  Nich- 
ols. Americana  '  and  "The  Connecticut 
Yankee"  Will  ,just  have  to  think  up  an- 
f  >  other  joke  for  act  two 

;  Ya^kee'^'ihv^^Ari°t"'^^^  Connecticut 
'h,ff     %        ^^'■'^  Twain)  can't  help 

lgo-<.eUe^"fn"^.  ^"  A"  Americaii 

go-getter  jn  a  dinner  coat  set  down  in 
Camelot^  in  the   year  528.  complete Iv 
.surrounded  by  .coats  of  mail  "Yea," 
an  ^'^'^  Twain  quite 

an  opportunity  which  we  understand  he 
u.sed  to  the  full.  Martin,  the  See  | 
played  with  the  utmost  in  pln^cai 
f'T'T  William  Gaxton.  is  doomed 
^"^e  burned  at  the  stake.  By  putUti^ 
off  the  execution  with  such  exhibitions 

ulh^^  ?^  . ^  "^'^  Dunhill-the 
light   that  never  fails."   he   u.ses  the 

no^on?i"^''  "/  5-28  to  obtain! 

not  only  hi.'^  freedom,  but  one  per  cent 

Hn"'*,?'.^^*^'  kingdom,  and  I 

the  title  of  "The  Boss."   Prom  then  on  ' 
things  hum  m  Camelot.  Telephones 
and  an-p  anes  appear,  The  Bo.ss  re.scue>  i 
DemoLselle  Alisande  la  Carteloise  from  ^ 
the    futur-.stic    new   castle   of  Queen 
Morgan  le  Fay,  and  wakes  up  in  Hart-  : 
ford.  i 
The  songs  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee  , 
are  so  very  catchy  that  even  if  you 
have  been  trying  them  over  on  your 
own  Orthophonic  for  a  year,  you  simply 
I  love  to  hear  "Thou  Swell"  in  the  flesh. 
There  is  a  pleating  map  of  the  environs 
of  Camelot  by  Robert  Bencliley,  between  i 
two  scenes,  and  a  very  pleasant  curtain 
with    knights    in    armor    on  pracing 
chargers,  between  two  other  scenes 

Mi.ss  Constance  Carpenter  as  Lady 
Alisande  pos.sesses  real  charm  and  grace 
She  has  "It."  Mistress  Evelyn  la  Belle- 
Ans.  played  by  June  Cochrane,  more  of 
a  sweet  home  girl,  also  leaves  a  vacuum 
behind  her  when  she  exits  left  on  one 
toe. 

That  leaves  the  chorus,  on  the  open- 
ing night  they  resembled  far  more  the 


rama. 
TREMONT— 'B 
n  ppk ) . 

WILRIR— "<n<iue<(p,' 
Ha.^  ets. 


Children. 


Reaupst."  rnmpdy    (Ib«(  ' 
drama,  nilh  llpfpn 


BURLESQUE 

G.AYETV— Lew  Lewis.  DulPh  comedian, 
and  Charles  .Smith,  silent  pompdian  and 
dancer,  fnrnish  niiifh  of  the  fun  in  this 
week  s  attraction  here.  '  Sleo  Along.  '  r^ena 
Daley  drew  rreat  applause  for  her  Hawaiian 
danoe.  an!  Florence  Trottnan  and  Lnurette 
Lpp  cave  solo  and  dupt  dances  whiPh  rp- 
rpalpd  PXPeptinnal  akill  and  finish.  Betwppn 
thpm  thpy  also  led  the  aliractivp  rhonis 
ihrousrh  a  series  of  datiops  which  trere  fpa- 
liiips  of  an  all-round  iively  and  varied  bur- 
lesniip  performance. 


0I,»  HOWARD— "The  Bohemians.;'  a 
Jlnliial  Vinrii-sciiiP  attraction,  la  at  the  Old 
Howaid  this  v.,-k.  with  Frankie  Mooiv, 
nzpr  and  dancer,  and  Art.  Ma.yer.  compdian. 
1  'airy  the  burden  of  individual  enteriain- 
|nipnt.  .lack  JnhJison.  former  heavvwciirht 
j '  hanininn.  was  a  prinip  drawinr  card,  how- 
ever. Hp  b-ivps  .1  np3t  pjthihiiion  of  irvm- 
.nasinm  work  and  with  a  anarnng-  partner 
ripmonstralps  that  hp  still  is  clpvpr  with  his 
fist?.  Dotson,  the  dancor.  and  Pisano  and* 
l>eviin  ipnd  the  fontinuoiis  proeram. 


aantic  lovers  sing.    Easy  to  catch   chorus  of  the  yearly  production  of  th 


i  follow,  h^f  of  the  tunes,  no  doubt 
it,  are  beinj  hummed  this  very  min 


RadclifTe  Barnswallows.  than  the  Tiller 
girls,  but  perhaps  the  stage  was  smaller 
or  larger  or  something.  Also,  the  pretty 
chorus  girl  unfortunately  could  not 
dance  at  all. 

There  is  one  tremendous  advantage 
in  seeing  "The  Connecticut  Yankes " ' 
You  can  hum  all  the  tunes.    Some  of! 
the_^ audience  can  even  sing  all  the  words  I 
and  do.  R.  E.  N  A    ' ! 


'o  do  this  ^ew  play  full  justice,  th" 
iducers  havs  spared  no  expense.  Their 
tin^.  by  watscn  Barrett,  sre  ex- 

nely  handsome.  So  are  the  cos- 1 
B.  To  play  the  role  of  the  hero — [ 
wonder  is  that  Douglas  Fairbanks 

not  already  made  it  his  ow-n— they   

»red  in  Mr.  Woolf  an  actor  of  prc-ji  JAMES  THEATRF 
ly  the  becoming  romantic  presence.  )  s.iduday  s  children."  a  plav'in  ihiP, 
avalier  mighty  ardent  in  love,  ml!  a/ 1^^=  by  MaxwcU  Anderson,  with  "the  follow- 
mer  when  dealing  with  the  world  j,,;^^- »,fr,.„n.  p  , 
lebonnair  as  Mr.  Fairbanks  himselfj  |  w.uy  ?ands  Do-^BP^dc" 
master  always  of  the  situation^  JJ  Bohh-.-  Pallonp, 
liss  Gilliland,  a  newcomer    '  '    ~ 


lation.  I) 
I-  of  gra«Jfohby^^^^_^ 

comeliness,  with  a  pretty  voice  tc 
Credit  and  fine  high  notes,  made  foi 

gallant  knight  a  fitting  partner 
'h&e  were  also  comedians  on  the 
who  greatly  pleased.    The  clev^ 


Rinis  O  Ne,l 
i  IMrs.  Gorlik 
I  Chauffpiir 


.am  I 
p  R  Tayloi 
'ohn  tTarnpf  ; 
"or^ia  N'eps.-.  I 
i^e  L.  Ta.\li>r  1 

Although,  if  memoiy  .serves  correctly  I 
■  Saturday's  child  works  hard  for  a  j 
itOf  these  was' Miss  Carlson,  a  youngj 'i}'>n^-'  Maxwell  Anderson,  co-authori 
nan  by  nature  so  droll  and  so  abl^i  oi    What  Price  Giory,"  niade  the  pres 


harac'terization  that  she  might  safe^  ent  play  a  discussion  of  marriage  rather  \ 
rust  her  native  ability  and  acquires  than  one  ot  bread-winning.    His  people, 

are  caught  in  the  trap  of  poverty,  and 
much  of  the  domestic  dissension  which 
fills  the  three  acts  have  to  do  with  ■ 
mon?y.    Yet  one  feels  that  his  freshly-  ' 

..^  „„„   ,   :-t|  caught  comedy  of  tjie  sexes  is  as  old 

laim.    And  Jose  Ruben,  who  playeland  generic  In  Its  psychological  essen- 

Eminence,  brought  pleasant  mc- 
tits  of  quiet  relief  from  the  prevail- 
hilarity.    He  made  of  the  cardinal 
Iriking  figure,  a  nmn  of  imv-r  as 


I  to  make  their  way  without  recourse 
!xtrav!?gance.  Barry  Lupino.  an  ac 
atlc  dancer  of  genuine  ability,  de 
ited  with  his  comedy.  So  did  Barnet 
ker.   The  Hale  Girls  received  hear' 


I  LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE  | 
j  "Submarine"  j 

A  screen  drama  of  the  sea.  written  bv 
^ormaD  Siinnirer  and  adapted  by  'Winifi-eitM 
Dunn,  photog-rarhed  by  Joseph  Walker,  di- 
rected by  Frank  Capra.  produced  bv  Harry 
Cnhn  and  presented  by  Columbia  Pictures 
with  the 'following-  cast: 

.lack  Dnrsan   Jack  Holt 

lippsie    . /  Dorothy  Revier 

Boh   Mason  Ralph   Graves  I 

Siibniaiine  Commander  Clarence  Burton 

The  Boy  Arthur  Rankin  j 

Two  points  of  view' may  be  trained  on 
"Submarine."  One  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  good  taste.  Motion  picture 
audiences,  we  believe,  do  not  like  to 
view  scenes  stressing  acute  suffering, 
prolonged  agony.  A  picture  showing  vic- 
tims stretclied  on  hospital  cots  is  apt 
to  find  an  audience  tolerant  only  if 
such  scenes  are  flashed  for  no  longer 
a  period  than  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  logical  progi'e.ss  of  the  story.  Be- 
yond that,  the  audience  quivers,  becomes 
restless.  Its  interest  lags,  perhaps  stops. 

The  other  viewpoint  had  to  do  with 
the  commercial  value  of  such  a  picture, 
its  appeal  to  tho.se  minds  which  feed 
on  sensationalism,  on  scenes  of  horror 
piled  on  horror.  To  such,  "Submarine" 
will  seem  a  great  picture,  a  remarkable, 
realistic  painting,  depicting  with  re- 
lentle.ss  fidelity  the  scenes  incident  to 
the  sinking  of  an  undersea  craft,  with 
its  sequences  of  suspen.se,  suffering,  des- 
pair. 'Within  the  lapse  of  12  months 
our  own  coast  was  .scene  of  such  a,  ca- 
tastrophe. It  was  front  page  news  for 
days,  and  it  was  not  cheerful  reading. 

The  story  of  "Submarine"  is  trivial. 
It  relates  the  .iovial  comradeship  of  two 
men,  Jack  Dorgan.  a  diver  and  Bob 
I  Mason,  a  petty  officer,  both  in  the  na-  1 
vai  service;  the  break  in  their  friend-  ■ 
ship  cau.sed  by  a  dance  hall  frequenter,  ! 
la  woman  known  as  "Snuggles,"  or  Bes-  | 
jisie,  who  married  Dorgan  and  played  , 
jiiround  with  Mason,  who  was  ignorant . 
;of  her  married  state.    'When  the  sub-  ; 
marine  on  which  Mason  i.s  billeted  goes  ' 
to  the  bot;tom  after  a  collision,  Dorgan 
is  called  on  by  his  government,  but  re- 
fuses to  budge,  so  raging  is  his  hatred 
for   Mason.     Humanitarianlsm,  duty, 
mean  nothing  to  him.    So,  while  the 
screen  gives  .scene  after  scene  of  the  ■. 
tortured  seamen,  writhing  on  the  floor 
of  their  doomed  ship,  gasping  for  air.  : 
parched  'nith  thlr.st,  awaiting  the  end,  j 
Dorgan  sits  In  his  home,  and  broods,  j 
Bv  strangely  belated  evidence  he  dis- 
covers that  his  wife  was  the  guilty  one 
in  her  relations  with  his  old  friend.  She 
IS   worthless   and,   knowing   that,  he 
.speeds  by  hydroplane  to  the  rescue  ship, 
dons  his  diving  armor,  descends  to  un- 
believable depths,  attaches  the  .succor- 
ing air  line,  and  saves  all  hands.  All 
save  one,  a  mere  boy.    When  one  has 
forgotten  this  torpid  story  and  its  ar- 
tificial interpretation,   forgotten  even 
the  excellent  views  of  naval  manoeu- 
vres which  are  woven  In  and  out  of 
such  sheer  fabric,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  last  mental  picture  wil!  be 


olmsioad 
•    :dp  Astor 
I.  Pollard 
~hlini»ay 
I ..  .ly  Ma»on 
.  William  Norton  Bailey 
..William  iFrati'H  DiiKan 

 '  .  lone  Ro\inrt 

 Cnamo  Kyrle  BelWw 

  Ole  M.  Ne«» 


'rm  Carson 
Tititin  Sullivan 

I  a  V  p.v   

Gieeninir   

Bob  Woodward 
Tremainft  ...... 

Teaiup  

f;harloiip  Van  . 
Mr.  Carson  .... 
Gnldrnsteiii  .... 

For  a  low  comedian,  mime  and  dancer, 
taking  his  first  fling  at  the  movleu,  and 
talking  movies  at  that.  Joe  E.  Brown  has 
done  a  pretty  good  Job.  as  he  himself 
would  put  it.  Perhapis  he  can't  Imitate 
David  Warfield  in  "The  Music  Master," 
or  John  Barrymore  as  Romeo,  or  any- 
body at  all  as  Macbeth.  That  doesn't 
matter.  He  can  talk  and  act  naturally, 
he  can  dance  nimbly,  and  he  can  twist 
his  features  into  sly  knots  and  .sad  lines 
as  easily  as  the  average  person  can 
wink  an  eye.  Many  have  watched  him 
clowning  on  a  musical  comedy  .stage, 
and  have  found  him  a  personage  of 
distinction  In  his  peculiar  ways.  He  is 
no  less  funny  on  the  .screen.  Like  Al 
Jolson.  you  can't  pos.sibly  mistake  him 
■for  any  one  else. 

"The  Hit  of  the  Show,"  In  common 
with  another  PBO  special  now  being 
shown  in  Boston,  has  the  newest  in 
film  wrinkles,  a  talking  prologue  and 
epilogue.  Three  male  troupers  of  a 
burlesque  show  come  off  stage,  each  in 
turn  proclaiming  himself  "the  hit  of 
the  show."  Disputes  lead  one  to  re- 
late the  story  of  "Twisty^  Beaumont, 
and  here  the  silent  screen  comes  into 
play.  'We  find  "Twisty"  lodging  in 
Tiixie  Sullivan's  theatrical  boarding 
house,  out  of  'work  and  eight  weeks  be- 
hind in  his  room  rent.  Called  to  a 
producer's  office,  he  encounters  Joyce 
Carson,  who  has  run  away  from  home 
on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  becau.se  her 
fiance  had  entertained  some  dancing 
girLs  at  his  last  dinner  as  a  bachelor.  He 
misses  his  Broadway  coening,  but  finds 
a  home  for  Joyce  with  his  landlady  and 
proceeds  to  teach  her  stage  essentials. 
After  several  disappointments  they  both 
appear  in  a  Broadway  hit;  but  on  the 
opening  night  "Twisty,"  who  has  grown 
to  love  Joybe,  overexerts  himself,  and 
a  weak  heart,  of  which  he  has  been  1 
warned,  flutters,  and  stops  beating.  They  j 
lay  him  on  a  cot  in  a  dressing  room  | 
and  he  passes  out  in  the  presence  of . 
the  entire  cast,  each  of  whom  tries  to 
say  or  do  something  which  shall  ease 
his  passing.  "Twisty  s"  ma.scot.  a  tiny 
white  ivory  elephant  which  he  calls 
"pal,"  rolls  from  his  hand  to  the  car- 
pet.   The  epilogue  concludes  the  tale. 

Back-stage  plays   and  pictures  are 
generally  interesting,  sometimes  fasci- 
nating.   "The  Hit  of  the  Show"  has  it 
all — rehearsals,  petty  .iealousies.  dress- 
ing room  tragedies,  actual  appearances 
before  the  footlights,  with  speech  and  j 
music.    Mr.  Ince  has  directed  his  pic-  ' 
ture  with  fine  sincerity.     His   players  j 
leave  nothing  of  which  they  need  be 
ashamed.     A.side    from    Mr.  Brown's 
adroit  clowning,  we  liked  Miss  Astor  as 
the  •warm-hearted  landlady  who  once 
was  a  trouper  herself:  Miss  Pollard  as 
the  pathetic  .slavey,  with  her  wistful 
eyes,  her  gay  little  straw  hat.  her  de- 
votion to  "Twisty":  and  Miss  Olmsteari 
for  her  straightforwardness  in  a  rok 
which  easily  could  have  been  overacted 
W.  E.  G. 

FILMS  NEW  AXD  FAMILIAR 

B.  r.  KF.ITII  MF.MOKIAI  "Oh  Ka.r." 

MFTROrOl.lTAN — "Moriin     nf    Ihn  .Ma- 
rines. " 

I.OKWS  ST^TK— "Snhmnrinp." 

KKITH-AI.BKF^"Ilit  of  the  Show"  f;, 
souikI  picture). 

.MOOKKN  .4\"D  BK.VroX — "The  Perfert 
Crimp"  (a  soanri  plpturel, 

(»I.VMrl.\-FF..NH  AY— "The  Singinc  Fool," 
with  .\l  Jolson   in  \  itaphnne  plrtnrp). 

l.OKW'S  ORI'HF.r.M— "F.xppss  BnKKaep." 

Sf'OI.LAV  .<5Q.  _  Or.YMri.i— "The  FleeCs 
In.  ' 

BOWDOIV  SQI.^RF.— 'While  tlie  rjfT 
.SIppps":  "The  Strept  of  Illnslnn." 

I.AVCA.STER— "The  Dark  Antel":  "TpII- 
inB  (hp  World."  firs!  half:  "BPFcars  nt  I.ifp," 
"Win  That  Girl."  halanrp  nf  week. 

KXF.TER — "Faril."  "Freedom  of  the 
Press.  '  first  half:  "Two  Lovers,"  "Just 
.Married."  balance  nf  week. 


[KEITH  MEMORIALj 
I  THEATRE  OPENSi 

When  Edward  P.  Albee.  president  of 
the  Keith-Albee-Orpheum  Corporation, 
two  short  weeks  ago  authorized  public 
announcement  that  the  new  B.  F. 
Keith    Memorial    Theatre    v/ould  be 


as  Is 


Ci. 


290 


Sofin 


With  ihe  oW  wi'Xiijm  ol  October 

This  tree  like  a  great  lady 

Makes  its  will  to  dust 

Ar.d  dedicate^Uy^^-be^-^^^^^^^^^ 

1'  signer  Mussolini  has  at  last  attehied 
ihp  hlBhest  honor.  The  famous  chef 
M  J^comer  lias  produced  a  new  dis^. 
•  Supremes  de  Poulet  Mussolini.  And 
nmv  II  Dupp  Is  to  be  named  with  Ch?- 
"r"ub"anrof  the  beefsteak  Nesselrod. 
inf  the  unddine.  ^^mc.  Melba  ot  tnr 
'nearh  Has  not  Mme.  Pavlova  givn 
Ter  n.me  to  a  particular  kind  of  ice- 
cream?  ^  

God  help  the  man  who  won't  many 
nnm  he  finds  a  perfect  ^voman  and 
God  help  him  still  more  if  he  found 
lier.— Ben  Tillett. 


opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  even- 
•ilng,  Oct.  29,  he  meant  it.    When  he 
IP  said  it  there  still  was  much  to  do,  a 
'  ?'  thousand   and  one  finishing  touches 
th^had  to  be  applied.      Some  of  those 
1  touches  were  applied  around  6  o'clock 
""ilast  evening;  but.  true  to  his  word,  and 
r  4  probably  the  proudest  and  most  hon- 
-Testly  tired  man  in  the  city  of  Boston 
injat,  that  oarticular  hour.  Mr.  Albee  saw 
''Pi  the  Washington  street  doors  opened 


saw  the  vast  crowds  waiting  outside 
tcOand,  for  the  next  three  hours,  mingled 
with  the  eager  throngs  within  the  the- 
atre, heard  the  words  of  praise,  admir- 
ation and  amazement  which  came  from 
all  sides,  and  later  the  congratulatory 
speeches  from  that  great  space  krtowrt 
as  the  stage,  imdoubtedly  several  times 
larger  in  area  than  the  entire  floor 
space  in  the  original  B.  F.  Keith  variety 

'^*'rhe  impressive  vastness,  the  archi- 
tectural beauty,  the  luxurious  appoint- 
iments,  the  costly  paintings,  marbles, 
l' carpetings,  furnishings  and  what  not 
of  this  newest  temple  of  wholesome 
entertainment  bearing  the  Keith  name 
were  described  at  length  in  The  Sunday 
Herald  of  Oct.  28.  At  this  writing  we 
simply  put  down  some  of  the  >mpres- 
sloi^   CAUght   at   this  really  brilliant 

""^Gov  ^Fuller  was  there,  as  were  repre- 
w  rsentatives  of  every  other  Governor  in 
^d^i  these  New  England  states.  Raymond 
i  c  I'  Hitchcock,    who    grows    more  distin- 
\  I     guished  looking  with  each  advancing 
vear-and    ••Hitchy"    isn't    any  older 


th 
ar 
Tl 


to  spend  them 


year-and  •'Hitchy"  isn't  any  older 
than  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  says  she  is 
-made  a  neat  little  speech  rom  the 
stage  and  introduced  Maggie  Cline. 
She  rose  from  her  seat  in  the  orchestra 
front  and,  radiant  in  her  S^ey  hair  and 
with  the  same  embracing  smile  which 
once  marked  her  singing  of  Throw 
Him  Down,  McCloskey,"  declared  that 
ff The  were  up  on  the  stage  she  would 
^4  him  And  after  all  the  speech- 
makina  by  the  Governor,  Mr.  Albee, 
Joseph  P  Kennedy,  ex-Mayor  Curley 
and  Mayor  Nichols,  who  was  accorded 
the  bi/gest  hand  of  the  evenmg? 
None  other  than  George  Williams  vet- 
eran stage  hand  who  grew  up  with  B^ 
p  Keith  is  a  comedian  in  his  own 
righf  arid  can  still  slide  a  concert 
g^and  piano  around  the  stage  with 

^^^^^r^"c'u?LT«ally  served  as  master 
nf  rprpmonies.   He  gave  welcome  to  tne 
°aL"m~ferred  I  the  beautiful  new 
structure  as  a  generous  contribut.on  to 
art  and  said  that  it  stood  as  a  asting 
token  of  th»  love  and  admiration  of 
one  man,  Edward  F.  A^l^^e,  for  *e 
founder  of  the  Keith  system  and  a  life- 
long friends  and  associate  Benjamin 
Franklin   Keith.     Gov.   Fuller  wished 
Mr  Albe3  every  deserved  success,  and 
^oke  of  the  importance  of  having^^such 
a  lavishly  appointed  playhouse  in  the 
community.     Then    came    Mr.  Alboc 
himself,  tired  but  happy,  and  mode.st 
wiThal.    He  proffered  to  all  h's  f'nccre 
and  heartfelt  thanks,  not  so  much  m 
behalf  of  himself  as  for  the  memory  of 
his  life-long  friend,  B.  F   Ke  th _  He 
praised  all  who  helped  to  build  the 
house,  and  closed  with  the  words.  This 
is  your  theatre."    Mr.  Kennedy  who  i- 
chairman   of    the   board   of   direc  ors 
of    the    Keith-Albee-Orpheum  entei- 
prises.  read  his  speech,  which  hkewiss 
was  devoted  to  tribute  to  the  remark- 
able   qualities    of    Mr.   Keith.  Mayor 
N.chols,  arriving  laU,  spoke  briefly. 

As  matter  of  record,  the  stage  show, 
which  began  a  little  after  9  o  cIock, 
had  for  entertainment  on  its  premier 
bill  Jack  Pearl,  German  dialect  com- 
edian, and  his  company  in  "The  In- 
terpreter"; Bastelli,  juggler;  The  Foy 
Family,  six  in  number  and  all  pos- 
sessed of  the  varied  talents  whica 
marked  their  famous  father,  Eodie 
Foy  Prankie  Heath,  in  a  group  of 
song-stories;  Fiank  Mitchell  and  Jack 
Duiant,  in  a  slapstick  skit  with  a 
rousing  finish;  and  Day  and  Aileen  and 
Marita,  with  an  ensemble  of  12  girli, 
in  a  colorful  dance  number. 

The  first  feature  picture  on  the 
screen  was  "Oh  Kay,"  film  version  of 
the  musical  comedy  success  in  whicn 
Gertrude  Lawrence  appeared  last  sea- 
son. Colleen  Moore  is  seen  in  the 
role  of  Lady  Kay  Rutfield.  One  of  the 
evening's  sui-p'ises  was  the  showing  of; 
pictures  of  the  big  crowds  outside  the 
new  theatre,  and  of  various  portioas  of 
the  interior,  even  of  Mr.  Albee  himself. 
The  performance  did  not  end  untilj 
near  midnight.  W.  E.  O. 


Thi<:  reminds  us  that  the  Ideal  woman 
has  often  been  described,  especially  by 
those  who  never  met  her.  Wordsworth  s 
■■phantom  of  delight"  would,  not  please 
every  man;  neither  would  Walt  Whit- 
man's women,  who — 
"Know  how  to  swim,  row,  ride,  -wrestle, 
shoot,  run,  strike,  retreat,  advance, 
resist,  defend  themselves; 
They  are  ultimate  in  their  own  right— 
they  are  calm,  clear,  well-pos- 
sess'd  of  themselves." 
AS  man  likes  to  think  he  Is  a  stwdy 
oak  he  longs  for  a  clinging  vine.  Words- 
^vorth■s  woman  was  not  too  good  tor 
••dailv  human  food."    Byron  who  had; 
had    .some    experience    with    women.  , 
could  not  bear  to  see  them  cat.  i 
According  to  Schopenhauer's  law  ot  t 
conS  a%oor.  weak,  timid  man  we^.s  • 
an  Amazon.    Has  a  bearded  lady  ever 
wed  a  bald-headed  man?         ,  . 

Novelists  used  to  give  a  mlhute.  de- 
scription of  a  heroine's  face  and  figure, 
though  not  so  minute  as  the  ancien 
who  named  Helen's  thirty  points  of  1 
beauty.    Mr.  J.  p.  Beresford  in  his 
•■Writlne  Aloud"  has  gi-eatly  dared  in  , 
his  conception  of  "the  eternal  woman 
that  i.s  eternal  throughout  the  ages 

"She  shall  be  neither  tall  nor  short, 
neither  very  dark  nor  '^"y  fair,  neither 
alluiingly  beautiful  nor  noticeably  plain, 
neither  too  clever  nor  a  fool,  neither 
hopelessly  womanly  (the  'perfect  wije 
and  mother'  sort  of  thing)  nor  the  Wnd 
we  have  read  about  so  much  lately  who 
devotes  herself  to  some  art  or  profession 
and  babbles  about  women's  freedom  She 
shall  play  games  in  moderation  without 
making  a  fetish  of  them  She  is  orig- 
inal, but  not  striving  after  original  ty. 
If  one  could  make  a  convincing  picture 
of  the  ordinary  human  girl,  how  sne 
would  show  up  against  the  youngj'om- 
I  an  we  get  so  much  ot  now  in  life  and 
fiction." 


Aj  the  World  Wags:  fh.  li'm- 

Hello,  hello,  hello!    Is  this  the  Em- 
porium?   Yes  I  want  you  ta  call  for  a 
Sackage  You  said  what.  Hello!  Hello! 
Hello*    Please  gimme  tha  call  depart- 
ment.  Ye*  a  package.    I  Botta  pack-. 
Hello.    Hello.    Hello.    Yes,  is  this  tha 
Emporeeum  Call  department?    WeU  I 
gotta  package.    No  I  dldnt  ask  or  In- 
formation.   Hello.    He"o.    HELLO.  I 
want  to  have  some  one  call  for  a  stove 
Ufter  I  mean  lid  lifter,    Hello  Central. 
Heno  central.    Is  this  Central?  What 
I  said  was  I  had  a  stove  lifter.    Yes  a 
S'TOVE  LIFTER.    HEL-lo.    Is  this  tha 
Emporeeum?    Well  this     Missus  Hoot- 
nanny  and-.    I  said  Hoot    No  it  dont 
begin  with  a  dub  el  ya.    Thats  it.  Yes 
'Hootnanny.    Missus  Hootnanny    I  saia 
I  was  Missus  Hootnanny  and  I  had  a 
stove  lifter.    What  differerice  does  it 
make.    Hello.    Hello     Is  this   lia  Em- 
poreeum?   Well  I  have  a  stove  1  fter 
and  I  am  Mi.ssus  Hootnanny.    All  light 
then  connect  me  with  the  call  depait- 
ment    Hello.    Hello.    Call  department, 
wen  I  am  Missus  stovelifter  and  I  have 
to  return  a  hootnanny  hy  mistake  that 
I  got  yesterday.   Oh  yes  the  manager  is 
t.^  well  I  gotta  '^tove  IWter  a  wanta 
return  AND  I  WILL  BE  DOWN  WITH 
IT  MYSELF  THIS  AFTERNOON^ 


THOMAS    HARDY    ON    HIS  86TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Well,  World,  you  have  kept  faith  with 
me, 

Kept  faith  with  me, 
Upon  the  whole  you  have  proved  to  be 

Much  as  you  said  you  were, 
Since  as  a  child  I  used  to  lie 
Upon  the  leaze  and  watch  the  sKi, 
Never,  I  own,  expected  I 

That  life  would  all  be  fair. 

'Twas  then  you  said,  and  since  have 
said, 

Times  since  have  said, 
In  that  mysterious  voice  you  shed 
From  clouds  and  hills  around. 
'  "Many  have  loved  me  desperately, 
Many  with  smooth  serenity. 
While  some  have  shown  contempt  of  me 
1        Till  they  dropped  undergi-ound.  ■ 

"I  do  not  promise  overmuch, 

Child;  overmuch;  ^_ 
Just  neutral-tinted  haps  and  such, 
You  said  to  minds  like  mine. 
Wise  warning  for  your  credit's  sake! 
Which  I  lor  one  failed  not  to  take. 
And  hence  could  stem  such  strain  pik 
ache  ,  .  . 

At  eaeb  rear  might  assign. 


TO  A  TREE  ON  BOSTON  ^OMMOlT 

(For  An  the  World  WsrO 
This  tree  spends  its  frail  bright  cplns 
I^flrst  carefully,  one  by  one 
Laying  them  on  the  counter 
.  (A  tvel^^^'a-  miser  in  September  here.) 
"'.Then  sudcienlv. 


THE  GENIUS 
(For  Ai  the  World  Wari) 
Pletro  was  the  proprietor  of  a  little 
fruit  shop.  The  rows  of  gleaming  apples 
and  oranges  artistically  arranged  in  the 
show  window  were  the  pride  of  Sistei 

^Ct' not  so  with  Pletro.  He  knew  that 
the  graceful  bunches   of   grapes  and 
.^olden  bananas  brought  him  his  daily 
black  bread;  abov*  all  they  were  the 
meaas  whereby  he  could  buy  hi«  beloved 
paint/!.  And  how  much  they  cost!  Hts 
ambition  was  to  paint,  paint  anything. 
•  but  chiefly  portraits.    Faces  Interested 
1  him.  He  loved  the  pretty  faces  of  eh  - 
ri ren   the  serious  faces  of  their  riders, 
n  rgrote.sque  faces  he  would  see  from 
me  to  time  in  the  car.s  in  the  streets^ 
For  months  Pletro  had  painted  by 
himself?^  no  one  to  criticize,  no  on^^o 
artvise    One  day,  Maria  said  to  him. 
"Pietro  voii  use  up  the  canvas:  you  use 
up  the  pahn;  you  don't  know  If  youare 
doing  tl.e  things  which  are  right  Wh^^^ 
don't  you  go  to  a  gVe^t  "list  who  U  tell 
you  what  is  right  and  M  1^  not  right . 
^  SO  Pletro  began  to  study  under  a  rnas 
ter   The  progress  he  made!  The  hope.s 
he  had'  There  was  a  scholarship  foi 
study  abroaS.  They  said  at  the  Academy 
that  no  one  would  be  his  equal.  The 
mportant  day  came.  The  pamtlngs  of 
the  students  were  hung  in  the  exhiDi 
tion  room.  There  ^^^^  no  doubt,  the 
scholarship  was  avyarded  to  Pietro.  -There 
was  a  bableof  excitement  Friends  lookea 
iTbout  to  congratulate  him.  but  ^vi.ere 
was  he?  How  strange  he  should  be  miss 
'"fn  the  subwav  Pietro's  car  with  many 

-T^  t^io^i^VurScni; 

ra^ed^hf  m'^t  ge/out,  he  w^ld 
walk  through  the  subway  «"^2^if' 

Our  foreign  correspondent  nominates 
'  for  our  Hall  of  Fame  the  French  pho- 
tographer, G.  Le  Visage. 

WHAT  THE  WOMAN  WILL  WEAR 
^fft  Tel' »^  further  It  , ^illbe^ 
fl-nl'telf.-ant'^^-^-S^^^^^^^^ 


ja:.ies  rr-iSKiN  i 

James  Friskin    pianist    played  ta.:: 

program  last  night  m  ^^'^.i^^i^jajor'. 

Prplude  and  Fugue  in  B  nai  mdjui, 
SaSnle.'Minuets.  Gigue  (n^om  s^^^^^^^ 

in  F  major);  Capnccio  m  B  flat  majou 
Bach;  sonata  in  D  major.  Op.  10  B.e 
MmvPiv    Three  Poems    tSoutuae,  t.^ 
tas\  Suiue  )  Fran!.  Bridge;  Rhapsody! 
n'^'  minor,  op.       .  ^"temezzo  in  E 
m\inr  Od   U6,  Capnccio  in  C  majoi, 
-  cn°i6  Brahms;  La  Soiree  dans  Gre- 
nade, Debussy;  Toccata.  R^vel. 

In  the  pleasant  way  that  lime  oy 
little  is  coming  to  be  the  fashion.  Mi. 
Frislin  list  nilht  ict^  T^Jif^^  ' 
tpnt  with  mus  e  that  is  meiely  agree 
ab  e'^iot  once  did  he  attempt  to  maa.e 
pa4  nn%  rock,  to  cope  with  the  subl  me 
'  K  likely  he         .^''^^^A  , 
«tor  can  .iustly  portt^    OtheUo  B, 
the  same  token,  not  all  pianists  hact 
best  essay  Beethoven's  latest  sonatas  or 
Brahms  at  his  very  h:ghest. 

Granting,  however,  the  wisdom  of 
his  poUcy  it  does  not  therefore  ^olIn^^. 
Pv^L^A/rr  Friskin  showed  sound  judg- 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 
"OA  Kay" 

•  A  screen  comedy,  adapted  by  Elsie 
Janis  from  the  musical  comedy  of  tliat 
title,  by  Guy  Bolton  and  P.  G.  Wode- 
house;  photographed  by  Sidney  Hi'-l;ok. 
directed  by  Mervjii  LeRoy,  and  pre- 
sented by  John  •Mccormick  as  a  urst 
National  picture,  with  the  following 
cast ; 

Laiv  Kay  Rutfield. .  rolleen  M' 

«^?otffld-:-':::^"'^^3|K;  , 

Lord  Braesot   Edrar  f*'"''  ' 

Thanks  to  the  original  plot  of    on  i 
Kay,"  to  Miss  Janis,  who  knows  st-icp 
values;  to  Mr.  LeRoy,  who  followed 
plot  as  well  as  he  could,  and  to  Gempp 
Marion,  Jr.,  with  his  clever  combmation  ■ 
of  lines  from  the  musical  piece  and 
lines  of  his  own  invention  for  subtitles 
one  mus  tsit  through  the  film  product ! 
to  know  how  it  comes  out.    No  ad-  , 
vance  warnings  are  posted,  no  obvioi 
jlimax  is  indicated,  save  that  one  fee  s 
that  Lady  Kay  and  Jimmy  Winter  will 
escape  frim  their  respective  dilemmas 
In  the  end,  and  be  united  in  a  weddin,:  ' 
seremony  born  of  an  over-night  ro- 
mance.  But  how  this  IS  to  come  about 
within  the  normal  run  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture—that  is  the  puzzle. 

The  opening  reels  sketch  very  hastily 
Kay's  rebellion  against  a  forced  mar - 
-iage  to  Lord  Braggot,  lier  retreat  to  hpi  ! 
-,ail  boat,  the  storm  and  her  rescue  b.\ 
he  rum-running  schooner  bound  loi 
America.   After  Kay  and  Morty,  one  ol 
he  rum-runners  with  whom  she  has 
nade  friends,  land  at  night  on  the 
irounds  of  a  Long  Island  estate  the  ac- 
tion quickens.    Kay  meets  Jimmy,  who 
is  to  be  married  the  next  day  to  Con- 
stance,  daughter  of  J^^ge  Appleton 
who  unfortunately  for  Jimmy,  controls 
Jis  fortune*    Thereafter  the  Presence 
o   Kay  in  Aie  household  causes  unto  d 
con^phcations,  all  ludicrous.    It  is  m 
these  scenes  that  we  have  Mr  Wode. 
house  at  his  best  in  creation  of  ficsw 
entanglements  so  that  it  would  seem 
mfpTot  never  could  be  straightened  ov.t 
And  it  is  here  that  Miss  Moore  has 
ft-ee  Play  for  her  pert  humor,  her  dis- 
foncerUng  mischief.    As  the  bungling, 
maid  who  deliberately  spoils  a  nieal  for 
the  irate  iudge  and  his  cold  and  im-, 
periourdaughter.  Miss  Moore  valiantiy 
abetted  by  Mf.  Sterhng  as  the  bogus 
butler    carries   the   piiture    along  at 
rol i  cking  gait.    What  1/  she  does  sug- 1 
test  Beatrice  Little  rather  than  Ger- 
:frude  Lawrence?    The  Moore  pe  sona^  [ 
Itv  is  behind  it  all,  and  it  is  Miss 
Moore'e  picture  from  that  moment  on. 
I    She  is  bound  to  break  up  the  Appleton- 
\    Winter  alliance,  and  she  does  it  to  the - 
oueen's  taste.    It  is  to  be  hjed  that ; 
thereafter  she  may  be  retained  m  sucn 
roli  as  these.    She  is  too  resourcefiil  I 
as  a  comedienne  to  be  oflered  up  to  the 
gods  of  txagedy  and  stilted  melodrama^ 
Ford  Sterling  played  a  comic  y^art 
with  restraint  and  true  comic    spirit. ! 
Mr.  Gray  was  the  bewildered  but  game 
lover  who  was  willing  to  cast  off  the 
o°d  love  for  the  new  and  genuine.  Mr. 
Hale  as  the  hi-jacker  posing  as   a , 
revenue  officer  fooled  everyone.  And 
wha?a  mystifying  cablegram  Kay  final-  , 
IV  sent  home  to  England.    No  wonder 
tL  angular  lady  clerk  who  took  the 
message  by  telephone  was  puzzled,     on  , 
Say'"  O  K.   ■That  seemed  the  popular 
verdict.  ^'  °'  I 


TRSDAY,   NOVEMBER   T,  IS 


rhlt'Mr'Friskin%rowed  sound  Judg 
ment  in  his  choice  of  a  Program  Set 
tine  aside  indeed,  Bach's  dehghtfui  pre- 
udl  thi'  rhapsody  of  Brahms  and 
mav  be  Bridge's  pretty  parloi  poems, 
me  pecef  he  selected,  out  of  all  the 
n^no  music  extant,  surely  belong,  the 
?ot  of  them  among  the  masters'  inferior 

|''°]J^'"Friskin,  of  course,  would  agree 
to  nothing  of  the  kind.  Opinions  vaiy. 
There  are^  no  two  opinions  however  as 
to  the  high  worth  of  contrast.  -When 
Mr  Priskin  played  scurrying  music  from 
!  me  first  note  he  struck  ti  1  he  reached 
the  Beethoven  largo,  with  the  singe 
■  exception  of  a  sarabande  from  Bach,  he 
tm-ew  awav,  most  listeners  would  agree, 
the  good  tiiat  comes  of  variety. 

This  fa^t  music,  furthermore,  Mr. 
Frlkin  played  so  breathle.ssly  fast  he 
Often  blSrrcd  it.  If  Beethoven's  fiist 
movpment  runs  so  fast  tlrat  scales, 
^'h'^nTat^c  and  other  kinds,  and  bi^ken 
sixths  too  all  sound  very  muf  «hk^,l 
what  remains  of  the  movement,  t. 
charm'  For  its  charm  lies  in  its  oraa- 
ment  The  charm  of  Bach's  prelude 
^des  into  air  if  its  rhythm  gets  lost^ 
n  huiTV  Tone,  furthermore  has  a 
,.Vof  turning  thin,  if  pace  Is  driven 

*°men'^'Mr.  Friskln  allows  himself 
leisure  he  plays  very  pleasantly  Out, 
of  Beethoven's  minuet,  curiously  j:e- 
tardfd  he  made  music  very  charming. 
Exurmery'well  he  P'^yed  the  quM- 
<;nrtp  in  malor  during  the  rhapsoay  s, 
course  Mter  all,  there  l.s  time  enough,, 
)  1  Why  should  Mr.  Friskin  hurty.^^  ^ 


NOTES  and  LINES 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


MDSIC  AND  MEMORY 

(B.v  Alfred  Noyes) 

Music  remembers  It  all.   It  Is  all  one 

Mu^^in 'breaking  bud,  and  In  falling 

leaf 

There  was  never  a  pang  of  the  dead  but 

music  remembers   

Each  thread  in  the  woven  pattern  of 
joy  and  grief. 
Chord  leading  to  chord,  through  swift 
resurrectional  changes,         ,,  ,  . 
From  key  to  key,  in  a  close -linked 
golden  chain;  ^   ^-^  ,» 

All,  all  that  we  ever  loved,  though  n 
sleep  in  silence,  ,   „  , 

At  a  touch  of  the  Master  shall  wake 
and  be  music  again. 

A  Fairvland  Suite  (Incantation  and 
Cortege  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  The  Water 
sprites.  The  Satyr  and  the  Nympi- 
The  Fairy  Ring  of  Pixies  and  Nixie;  > 
by  Lucias  Hosmer.  dedicated  to  George 
W  Chadwick.  will  be  performed  by  the 
New  England  Conservatory's  orchestral 
cla.ss  at  Jordan  hall  this  afternoon 
Francis  Finlay  will  conduct  the  suite 
a  selection  from  "The  Mikado.  Volk^ 
mann's   Serenade   No.    2.   m   F  ton 
strings,  and  Victor  Herberts  Potpourri 
of  Favorite  Melodies. 

Royal  Dadmun.  baritone,  will  sinr  Ir 
Jordan  hall  tonight,  accompanied  b 
I  Dorothy  Birchard  Mulroney.    His  prr 
I  gram  comprises  aa«air  by  Handel,  "Dai 


dir.  MPTr 
3ictchaninolT.  i- 
Tiann,  R.  Straii; 
Pelerines  de  la 
Vision  Fugitiv 
ioiiRs  by  Ricb:\ri 

lacner.  aiiii 
ivood  Moiin: 
null  Carp";  > 
ind  the  iiep 
Angel,"  aiiai 
Gluck's  Siiij;.^! 


■mtrttir 
n,  Liszt.-;' 
from  Gl 
;  the  familiar 
"Hcrodtade"; 
Winter  WalU. 
;  songs:  Sour- 
fky).  "Begone 
"Away  to  Rio," 
•Toll  de  Bell, 
ncriy. 
originally  en- 


tled  "La  Roncontro  Improviie."  It  was 
iioducod  ill  Vienna  in  nfi4.  A  good 
nany  yeais  later  the  tillr  was  changed 
to  "bio  iinvermiith -te  Zusammenkunft 
■ider  diePilgrlmo  von  Mekkp ."  The  librct- 

0,  described  as  "wrolched,  "  was  by  L.  H. 
Dancourt.  who  was  once  a  Harlequin  at 
Berlin.  When  the  opera  was  produced  at 
Pai'is  in  1790,  the  Baron  Grimm  wrote 
hat  the  libretto  was  so  insipid  that  "all 
mt  veneration  for  the  Hlu.-^rious  com- 
poser cnuld  not  obtain  a'  second  hearing 
for  the  opera.  The  cliief  character  Is  a 
Pi'ench  musician  who  has  a  fit  every 

me  the  idea  of  marriage  is  proposed 
The  mo.st  applauded  air  was  the  one  of 
he  bell  sung  by  the  Kalander — II  fait 
ntendre  sa  sonnette."  The  opera,  in 
lerman,  was  a  great  favorite  at  Vienna 
or  many  years. 

Apropos  of  Robert  H.  Fuller's  life  of 

01.  James  Pish,  Jr ,  published  recently, 
Miss  Louella  D.  Everett  sends  us  a  song 
hat  was  sung  by  W.  J.  Scanlon.  It  is 
well  worth  reprinting.  - 

JIM  FISK,  JR. 
By  W.  .1.  Sranlon 

[f  you  listen  a  while  I  will  sing  you  a 
song 

Of  this  glorious  land  of  the  free; 
The  difference  I'll  show  'twixt  the  rich 
and  the  poor 
In  a  trial  by  jury,  you  sec. 
[f  you've  plenty  of  stamps  you  can  hold 
up  your  head. 
Or  walk  from  your  own  prison  door; 
But  they'll  hang  you  up  high  If  you've 
no  friends  or  gold. 
Let  the  rich  go,  but  hang  up  the  poor. 

Let  me  speak  of  a  man  who  Is  now  In 

his  grave.  - 
As  good  a  mem  as  ever  was  bom, 
Jim  Pisk  he  was  called,  and  his  money 

he  gave 

To  the  outcast,  the  poor  and  forlorn. 
We  all  knew  that  he  loved  both  women 
and  wine. 

But  his  heart  it  was  right,  I  am  sure; 
He  lived  like  a  prince  in  his  palace  so 
fine. 

But  he  never  went  back  on  the  poor. 

Jim  Fisk  was  a  man,  wore  his  heart  on 
his  sleeve. 
No  matter  what  people  would  say; 
He  did  all  his  deeds,  both  the  good  and 
the  bad, 

In  the  broad  open  light  of  the  da^; 
■With  his  grand  six-in-hand  at  the  beach 
at  Long  Branch, 
He  cut  a  big  dash,  to  be  sure. 
But  Chicago's  big  fire  showed  the  world 
that  Jim  Fisk 
•With-,  his  wealtu  still  remembered  the 
poor. 

Wljen  the  telegram  came  that  the  poor 
and  distressed 
Were  starving  to  death,  slow  but  sure. 
By  the  lightning  express,  sent  by  noble 
Jim  Fisk, 

Went  food  for  the  hungry  and  poor. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  the  trial  of 
Stokes, 

•Who  murdered  this  friend  of  the  poor? 
If  such  men  go  free,  is  any  one  safe 
To  step  from  outside  their  own  door? 

Is  there  one  law  for  the  rich  and  one  for 

the  poor? 
It  seems  so,  at  least  so  they  say; 
But  if  they  hang  up  the  poor,  why  hadn't 

the  rich 

Ought  to  swing  up  the  very  same  way? 
Don't  show  any  favor  to  friend  or  to 
foe. 

The  beggar  or  prince  at  your  door. 
But  the  millionaire  you  must  hang  up 
also. 

And  never  go  back  on  the  poor. 


Bruce  Simonds  will  give  a  piano  re- 
cital in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday 
afternoon:  Schubert,  Impromptu,  C 
minor;  Beethoven,  Sonata,  A  major  op. 
101;  Suk,  Things  Lived  and  Dreamed: 
Schumann,  Toccata;  D'Indy,  Lauf en- 
burg  (Helvetia  Valse);  Albeniz,  Triana; 
Q.  Faure,  Tirst  Nocturne;  •  Debussy, 
Polssons  d'Or;  L'Isle  Joyeuse. 

This  excellent  pianist  was  first  heard 
here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  conducted  by  Vincent 
d'Indy  on  Dec.  9,  1921  (Bach's  Concerto 
D  major  for  piano).  He  has  since  given 
several  recitals.  Cindy's  "Helvetia 
Waltz"  Is  dated  1884.  "Helvetia  Waltz" 
Mo.  3/was  played  here  by  Raoul  Pugno 
In  /1905,  the  Laufenburg  Waltz  by 
Richard  Piatt  In  1909.  Josef  Suk's 
("Through  Life  and  Dream,"  as  it  is 
[Sometimes  called,  is  his  op.  30.  His 
(Symphony  in  E  major  and  his  suite,  "A 
iPairy  Tale,"  have  been  played  in  Bos- 
iton.  Bohuslav  Martinu,  wjioie  "La 
Bagarre"  was  performed  here  last  sea- 
son, was  his  pupil  in  compositionv' 

Theodore  Wendt.'the  new  coilductor 
at  the  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  was 
bofti  in  1874.  He  studied  music  jat  Co- 
logne and  London.  In  i914,  he  ^as  ap-' 
pointed  conductor  of  the  Cape  i  Townj 


orchesi  I 

iHisitlon  in  19'.!4.  VVilUinn  Henry  Bell, 
flean  of  the  faculty  of  music.  Cape 
I  V  II  University,  has  said  of  him:  "His 
ipcrlorniances  are  marked  by  muslclanly 
insinht  and  the  power  of  getting  the 
maximum  of  effect  with  minimum  of 
fuss.  ...  He  has  a  wide  catholicity 
of  ta.ste— as  excellent  an  interpreter  of 
Brahms  and  the  classics  as  he  Is  ol  the 
most  modern  compositions." 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra's 
program  for  Cambridge  next  week, 
Thursday,  comprises  Prokofiefl's  "Clas- 
sical" Symphony;  Debussy's  Prelude  to 
the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun:  Jacobl's  In- 
dian Dances  (first  performance  any- 
where), and  Schumann's  Symphony  B 
flat  major  No.  2. 

The  songs  that  the  man  In  the  street 
sings  are  far  better  than  they  were. — Dr. 
P.  J.  Karn. 

Recitals  next  week:  Sunday,  Sym- 
phony hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Mme.  Galli-Cur- 
ci.  Monday,  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Hil- 
degarde  Donaldson,  violinist.  Wednes- 
day, Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  A.  Josef  Al- 
exander, pianist.  Thursday.  Jordan* hall, 
8:15  P.  M.,  Dorothy  George,  mezzo-so- 
prano. 

Laura  Huxtable  Porter  ■will  read  and 
play  the  piano  In  Jordan  hall  tomorrow 
night. 

The  chief  characters  In  "The  Bishop's 
Wife,"  by  Robert  Nathan,  published 
by  the  Bobbs-MerrlU  Company  of  In- 
dianapolis, are  a  bishop,  his  wife,  his 
little  daughter,  an  angel.  Dr.  Wutheridge, 
Lanyarde,  professor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages; Mrs.  Lanyarde  and  Mr.  Cohen. 

Bishop,  angels,  priests  of  all  sects  ! 
have  figured  in  novels  and  have  been 
seen  in  plays:  the  good  bishop  in  "Les 
MLserables";  Fabre's  Abbe  Tigrane;  the 
clergy  in  Trollopes  novels;  those  ex- 
traordinary novels  "Sebastlen  Roch"and 
"L'Abbe  Jules"  by  Mirbeau  to  be  placed 
on  a  shelf  with  Huysmans's  "La-Bas'^: 
the  poor  fish  of  a  clergyman  in  Mary 
Webb's  "Gone  to  Earth";  the  brave 
chaplain  in  Charles  Reade's  "Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend";'  the  tormented  .soul  in 
"The  Scarlet  Letter" — one  might  draw 
up  a  list  that  would  stretch  out  to  the 
crack  of  doom,  not  forgetting  the  pa- 
gans introduced  by  Petronius  and  Apu- 
leius. 

There  Is  Anatole  France's  "Revolt  of 
the  Angels."  Angels  figured  In  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean  dramas. 

'  In  Mr.  Nathan's  satirical  story  Bishop 
Brougham  wished  an  archdeacon  to 
assist  him,  for  he  was  raising  money  to 
build  the  greatest,  the  most  towering  of 
cathedrals.  The  bishop  finally  exclaimed 
in  his  despair,  "What  I  need  is  an  angel 
from  heaven."  A  stranger  came  into 
his  room,  young,  with  a  cherubic  face,  a 
.smile  of  ineffable  sweetness,  and  said 
with  a  gesture  of  dignity;  "I  am  that 
angel." 

The  bi.shop  demanded  an  archdeacon 
nf  sound  views,  believing  in  heaven, 
hell  and  the  miracles.  "He  must  believe 
thait  God  was  watching;  that  was  no 
rea.son.  the  bishop  thought,  for  him  to 
be  tactless.  God,  he  reflected,  and  the 
bankers,  love  a  tactful  man.  For  him- 
self, he  had,  he  felt  sure,  piety  enough 
for  both;  but  he  needed  help  with  his 
accounts."  To  him  the  duty  of  the 
church  was  "to  Illuminate  with  the  light 
of  piety  the  vigorous  battles  of  the  in- 
dustrial world.  This  was  not  considered 
difficult  or  astonishing,  in  view  of 
modern  exegesis." 

The  bishop  had  a~*beautlful  wife 
Julia.  She  was  of  a  loving,  passionate 
nature.  Brougham  believed  that  "he 
satisfied  her  as  a  bishop,  and  felt  that 
nothing  further  wa,s  expected  of  him." 
His  father,  a  wealthy  manufacturer, 
had  told,  him  when  he  was  16  that 
"marriage  of  a  man  and  woman  is 
above  all  a  pure  and  holy  thing.  As  for 
the  rest  there  is  a  certain  matter  of 
hygiene.  Do  not  trouble  your  head 
about  it."  After  seven  years  of  marriage 
the  daughter  Juliet,  an  adorable  young- 
st.er,  was  horn.  Children  in  many  novels 
are  what  Charles  Lamb  said  of  children 
in  life,  "unwholesome  companions  for 
grown  persons."  Julia  had  named  her 
Juliet,  having  In  mind  the  lovers  of 
Verona. 


Of  course  Michael,  the  angelic  ai^h- 
deacon,  aroused  the  Interest  of  Julia.  He 
had  known  the  world  since  the  Garden 
of  Eden  and  was  therefore  an  enter- 
taining conversationalist.  When  he 
talked  of  ancient  days  and  men  and 
women  and  spoke  of  Heaven  as  his 
home,  she  thought  he  Indulged  in  met- 
aphors arid  symbolism.  Even  the  bishop 
was  at  times  startled  by  Michael's  re- 
marks. As  when  he  said:  "A  moment 
ago  I  had  just  come  from  a  gathering 
of  artists,  poets,  critics  .and  musicians, 
in  which  not  &  word  was  spoken  con- 
cerning art,  poetry,  music  or  literature. 
Instead,  the  hostess  threw  herself  upon 


the  besom  i  i,. 
her  hii.sband  :ie 
pantry  to  tell  lirr  .sonicUimt;.  VVhai  Uie 
other  guests  spent  the  evening  discu.'a- 
Ing,  I  cannot  tell  voii,  out  of  deference 
to  your  cloth.  Such  things  do  not  help 
to  establish  the  home." 

Michael  found  the  list  of  proposed 
subscriptions  Jotted  down  by  the  bishop 
inadequate.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Cohen, 
the  banker.  Michael  wrote  $25,000  in- 
stead of  $5000.  "Mrs. Lanyarde"— she  was 
on  the  list  for  $10.000— "would  not  con- 
tribute to  a  Jewish  .synagogue.  But  she 
would  gain  nothing  by  such  a  contribu- 
tion. Mr.  Cohen  knows  when  you  have 
nothing,  that  is  the  time  to  give  .some- 
thing to  your  wealthy  neighbor.  Cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,  bLshop. 
That  Is  a  Jewish  saying." 

The  new  cathedral  would  Increa.se  the 
number  of  worshipers,  as  Michael  re- 
marked to  Mrs.  Lanyarde  when  she  said 
it  was  a  mistake  to  convert  many  peo- 
ple. "If  every  one  believed  as  we  be- 
lieve, we  should  find  ourselves  worship- 
ing in  the  company  of  Jews,  negroes 
and  other  non-sectarians.  The  church 
would  lose  its  dignity,  which  depends 
upon  the  social  prominence  of  Its  mem- 
bers." Michael  reassured  her:  "Since 
the  seating  arrangements  are  equally 
.restricted,  we  shall  be  able  to  exclude 
Itwice  as  many  people  as  before."  The 
scene  between  Michael  and  Mr.'  Cohen, 
the  banker,  Is  delightfully  told.  Cohen 
began  by  asking  why  he  should  con- 
tribute to  a  church  "When  I  cannot 
[even  get  a  seat  to  sit  down,"  but  when 
Michael  told  him  he  himself  was  of 
Jewish  extraction  Cohen  said:  "Have 
another  cigar.  Put  it  in  your  pocket." 
He  added:  "I  do  not  turn  Christian  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  my  grandchildren 
to  hate  the  Jews.  There  Is  too  much 
hate  in  the  world  as  it  is;  In  this  coun- 
try It  flourishes  like  the  weed.  Here 
even  the  poets  hate  one  another."  But 
Cohen  sub.scribed  for  a  new  altar,  and 
Michael  said:  "I  cannot  promise  you  a 
pew  at  St.  Agatha's,  but  you  will  find 
a  number  of  free  seats  in  the  rear." 

Equally  delightful  are  the  scenes  be- 
tween Juliet  and  her  mother,  between 
Juliet  and  the  rude  and  selfish  little 
Potter  boy. 


But  how  about  Julia  and  Michael? 
The  angel  kissed  her,  to  her  dismay,  to 
her  joy.  Her  joy  was  the  fault  of  the 
bishop.  Dorothea  in  Massinger's  trage- 
dy met  a  sweet-faced  beggar  boy,  the 
good  spirit  of  Angelo: 
"And,  when  I  took  thee  home,  my  most 

chaste  bosom, 
Methought,  was  filled  with  no  hot  wan- 
ton fire,~ 

But  with  a  holy  flame,  mounting  still 
higher. 

On  wings  of  Cherublns,  than  It  did  be- 
fore." 

Julia  had  a  hu.sband  and  a  daughter; 
Dorothea  was  a  virgin  martyr;  yet  the 
two  were  martyrs,  Julia  through  marital 
neglect.  Later  Michael  embraced  her 
until  she  tore  herself  away  and  cried: 
"We  are  mad.  .  .  .  You  of  all  people. 
...  I  have  only  myself  to  blame." 

When  Michael  called  on  Prof.  Wuth- 
eridge and  told  him  that  he  was  in  love 
with  a  good  but  married  woman,  the 
professor  quoted  Eplctetus:  "True  edu- 
cation lies  in  learning  to  distinguish 
what  Is  ours  from  what  does  not  belong 
to  us."  The  bLshop  would  not  divorce 
Julia;  he  did  not  favor  divorce  except 
under  one  extreme  condition.  It  was 
impossible  for  Michael  to  lead  the 
bishop  to  divorce.  "You  forget,"  said 
the  prof&ssor,  "that  you  are  an  angel. 
And  nowhere  In  my  researches  have  I 
come  upon  an  angel  of  Semitic  extrac- 
tion capable  of  performing  such  a  feat." 

The  professor  met  Julia  in  the  park. 
She  told  him  Michael  had  left  them.  "I 
think  he  found  the  city  a  little  dis- 
tressing." She  also  said:  "My  husband 
has  always  been  a  very  sensible  man. 
.  .  .  He  always  says  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  homes,  not  of  churches." 

Bobbs-MerrlU  Company  also  publish 
"How  to  Get  Rid  of  a  Woman."  by  Ed- 
ward Anthony  (illastrated),  and  "Two 
Black  Crows  in  the  A.  E.  F  ."  by  Charles 
E.  Mack.  These  booKs  more  or  le.ss 
amasin?  may  divert  an  idle  hour.  Moran 
and  Mark  are  funnier  on  the  stage  than 

In  Mr,  MflfMt's  Bov<4. 


PuRitive,~MBssener;  Oh,  M' 
Love,  l-arley;  Wood  Song,  W 
Old  Gentleman,  Gracner;  lo, 
Sourwood  Mountain,  Keatuck 
tains;  Begone  Dull  Care,  Old 
Away  to  Rio,  Sailors  Chanlcv 
Bell,  Angel,   Negro  spnilual'  ,  , 
by  Kennedy. 

An  unusually  large  audience  turned 
out  last  night  to  hear  Mr.  Dadmun 
sing.  Thereby  they  showed  their  good 
sense,  for  Mr  Dadmun  treated  them  to 
singing  no  less  tlian  excellent.  If, 
among  the  goodly  company,  young  con- 
cert singers  were  present,  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  a  thing  or  two  of 
the  evening  s  concert-giver. 

They  should  note,  for  their  own  be- 
hoof, that  Mr.  Dadmun  has  trained  his 
very  fine  voice  till  ne  can  do  with  it 
pretty  much  what  he  will.    Big  tone, 
little  tone  the  length  of  his  long  range, 
and  every  grade  of  loud  and- soft  be- 
tween the  far  extremes — all  these  can 
Mr.  Dadmun  summon  at  his  pleasure. 
Dark  tone  and  light  tone  and  round 
tone,  too — let  us  for  once  be  technical — 
he  holds  ready  at  command.    In  Eng- 
lish, furthermore,  and  In  German  only  i 
a  little  less  so.  Mr.  Dadmun  has  de-  , 
veloped  a  clarity  of  enunciation  quite  ' 
apart.  An  admirable  techlnlque,  in  very  i 
truth!  I 
An  able  musician  a.s  well  as  techni-  [ 
cian,   firm   as  a  rock,  Mr.  Dadmun 
showed  himself  in  every  song  he  under- 
took: he  knew  it,  every  note  of  it,  every 
breathing  place,  accent,  inflection.  He 
knew,  furthermore,  what  sentiment  by  ■ 
it  he  wanted  to  convey,  how  to  set  i 
jabout  it  and  how  to  see  it  through.! 
;  Schumann's  boy  with  the  wonderful 
,  horn,   Massanet's  love-sick   reprobat,e,  | 
I  the  pa.ssionate  lover  of  Strauss's  song —  i 
)  Mr.  Dadmun  knew  how  to  deal  with 
I  them  all.    To  competence  .so  rare  let 
us  all  take  off  our  hats.   And  let  young' 
singers  take  notice. 

So  competent,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Dadmun 
that  we  all  may  rea.sonably  hope  that 
presently  he  will  turn  his  keen  intelli- 
gence to  the  element  of  beauty  In 
music.  To  the  charm  that  lies  in 
legato  singing  he  seems  at  the  moment 
to  turn  a  somewhat  deaf  ear.  Only 
seldom  does  he  allow  a  melody  to  flow 
along  in  the  line  that  its  nature  calls 
for.  To  the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  that 
make  the  Massenet  aria  moving  he 
showed  himself  last  night  insensible. 
For  some  tastes,  too,  Mr.  Dadman  loves 
too  well  a  sombreness  of  timbre  that 
tends  toward  dullness,  a  pianissimo 
tone  too  bodiless  to  be  vital. 

These  fine  points  of  song,  however, 
Mr.  Dadman  of  course  will  acquire 
when  he  sets  his  mind  to  them.  To  his 
competence,  in  the  meanwhile,  once 
more,  hats  off!  R.  R.  r;  < 


We  read  that  a  German  woman  pro- 
fessor was  out  boating  with  her  be- 
trothed when  a  storm  came  up.  To 
prevent  the  boat  from  capsizing  she 
pushed  him  overboard  and  thus  saved 
her  own  life.  (Perhaps  she  w^as  disap- 
pointed in  him.)  A  court  of  law  upheld 
her  action. 

Mr.  Golightly,  when  you  are  touring 
Germany  for  pleasure,  sightseeing,  or 
studying  the  present  condition  of  the 
bre\veries,  don't  go  boating  with  a  na- 
tive woman  though  she  be  desirable, 
though,  the  moon  be  shining  romanti- 
cally. ,  ^ 

It  seems  that  the  court  of  appeal  at 
Amiens  rendered  a  decision  a  good  many 
vears  ago  based  on  the  same  principle, 
"but  the  general  opinion  of  French 
I  jurists  is  hostile  to  any  such  rule.  Eng- 
I  iish  law  has  never  had  to  decide  the 
matter  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  raised 
by  the  German  case,  though  Lord  Bacon 
left  on  record  an  opinion  that  in  such  a 
ca.sr  the  survivor  would  be  under  no 
criminal  liabiUty.'' 

'  ROMANCE  COUPE 

CAs  the  World  Wags) 

Oh,  I  met  a  girl  on  a  country  road 

And  I  blessed  the  lucky  dSy, 
!  For  site  had  IT  and  class  and  pep 
And  style  and  "  je-ne-sais." 

I  But  presently  I  deemed  It  best 
To  terminate  my  stay. 
For  when  I  made  my  little  spiel 
She  only  answered  "Hey?" 

I  So  I  met  a  girl  on  Broadway 
I    And  she  seemed  demure  and  gay, 
I  And  I  stopped  and  she  stopped. 
To  hear  what  I  might  say; 


ROYAL  DADMUN 
Royal  Dadmun.  baritone,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  very 
well  accompanied  by  Dorothy  Birchard 

Mulroney : 

Dank  sei  idr,  Herr,  Handel;  Oh,  Thou 
Billowy  Harvest  Field,  Rachmaninoff; 
Over  the  Steppe,  Gretchaninoff;  When  ' 
the  King  Goes  Forth  to  War,  Koene- 
mann;   Ueber  Ailen  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh,  | 
Liszt;  Der  Knabe  mit  dem  Wunderhorn, 
Schumann;  Mit  deinen  blauen  Augen, ,  j 
Heimlische  Aufforderung,  Strauss:  Air, 
"Pelerines  de  la  Mecque/^  Gluck:  Visign  i 


But  The  little  lambkin  filled  me 
With  chill  and  bleak  dismay. 

For  lier  eyes,  as  they  l(X)ked  me  over. 
Seemed  to  question,  "Can  he  pay?" 

Well.  I  met  a  girl  on  Main  street 
And  she  looked  the  other  way. 

But  she  stumbled  a  bit  and  jostled  me 
Which  caused  a  slight  delay;  j 

So  this  Is  the  end  of  jesting.  i 

For  now  she's  mine  for  aye. 
And  the  romance  sweet  on  every  street 

Is  eternally  passee.  p  F  H 
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ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Were  you  at  the  stadium  Saturday  last 
and  did  you  happen  to  hear  that  wife  of 
Ahab  who  carried  on  so  vociferously  in 
ihe  bowl?  I  never  saw  such  actions 
before.  Oh,  yes  I  did.  Three  years  ago, 
an  Acrasia  having  "passed  out"  was 
borne  from  the  Yale  stands  by  her  none 
too  steady  escort  and  a  well-intentioned 
bill  decidedly  wobbly  Eli.  Surely  we 
never  witnessed  such  spectacles  prior  to 
the  genesis  of  "the  noble  experiment." 

Last  week  the  press  told  how  many 
tons  of  paper — newspapers,  programs, 
etc.— were  picked  up  after  the  Harvard- 
Army  game.  Do  you  suppose  there  is 
any  chance  of  ascertaining  how  many 
empties"  were  found  in  the  stadium 
after  the  Harvard-Dartmouth  game? 

VILLERS  ST.  BENOIT.  , 

This  reminds  us  that  with  "the  inten- 
tion of  makuig  theatre-going  as  cheerful 
as  possible,"  free  drinks  are  served  at  j 
the  Cambridge  (Eng.)  Festival  Theatre: 
Coflfee.  lemonade,  hot  claret  with  a  mix- 
ture of  spice.   And— BEER. 

A  correspondent  asks  whether  Emmyj 
Destinn,  the  opera  singer,  is  living.  She' 
was  on  the  16th  of  last  month,  for  shej 
sang  at  a  Czech  concert  in  London.  It 

I  was  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  Czechoslovakia  that 

'  brought  her  out  of  retirement  for  the 
moment. 

JOYS  OF  THE  KAIL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  are  two  trainmen  of  the  8:07 
o'clock  who  evidently  are  after  the  same 
girl.  At  evei-y  stop  one  leans  in  from 
one  end  of  the  car  and  the  other  from 
!he  opposite  end;  and  they  both  holler 
"West  Pantsbutton!"  (or  whatever  the  | 
name  of  the  burg  may  be).  It  would  be  > 
very  artistic  if  they  both  hollered  to  j 
once.  But  each  tries  to  get  the  last^ 
word,  as  if  he  was  debating  which  end  | 
of  the  car  was  at  the  particular  statitin, 
and  as  if  the  guy  that  won  the  debate 
was  the  one  that  could  yell  loudest  and 
longest.  Sometimes  the  engineer  has  to 
blow  his  whistle  and  drown  them  out. 
This  causes  a  delay  to  get  up  steam 
again. 

Tlie  other  day  we  stopped  at  a  new 
station.  Well,  you  see  the  name  of  the 
place  is  Snugsabugginai-ugg  —  one  of 
these  real  estate  growths.  When  we 
started  to- slow  down  I  got  scared,  but 
didn't  have  time  to  jump.  One  train- 
man opened  the  door  and  hollered, 
"Snugsabugginarugg !  Snugsabuggina- 
rugg!"  Before  he  was  half  through  his 
rival  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the 
car  and  bellowed.  "Snusabugginarugg!  : 
Snugsabugginarugg!"  Honest,  it  was 
terrible.  Those  four  Snugsabuggina-  ; 
ruggs  came  to  grips  in  the  middle  of  the 
car.  Pretty  soon  they  had  reinforce- 
ments from  both  sides.  It  was  an  awful ; 
scene.  I  haven't  found  my  teeth  yet. 
Gawd  only  knows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  an  unknown  hero  hadn't  opened 
a  window.  The  Snugsabugginaruggs  all 
went  out  the  window  still  quarreling,  , 
and  I  could  hear  them  going  off  down 
the  track  as  the  train  sauntered  out  of  j 
the  station. 

Something  should  be  did  about  this,  i 
VICE-VERSA,  j 

Mr.  Ernpst  Newman  heard  Mr.  Pade-  | 
rewski  play  in  London  on  Oct.  9.  ; 

"Paderewski's  presidentship  is  a  thing  ■ 
of  the  past.    He  is  now  more  than  a  ; 
mere  President:  he  is  a  King,  who  can 
do  no  wrong.    What,  I  wonder,  would 
the  press  and  the  public  have  to  say 
about  any  newcomer  who  played  the  ; 
piano  with  the  exasperating  badness  of  j 
.some  of  Paderewski's  work  last  Tuesday  f 
— the  ugly  tone,  the  pile-driving,  the 
-shattered  and  twisted  rhythms?  A  great 
deal  of  it  was  really  outside  the  borders 
of  the  musical.    The  mistake  of  some 
pianists  is  to  make'  the  difficult  look 
too  easy,  so  that  they  do  not  get  fijU ; 
credit  for  being  the  con.summate  tech- 
nicians they  are.    Part  of  the  secret  of 
.Padtrew-ski's  success  has  always  been 
1  that  he  has  made  the  easy  seem  difiacult, 
while,  of  course,  the  real  difficulties  take 
i  on  the  appearance  of  the  colossal.  If 
I  only  he  could  learn  even  now  that  'plus 
I  fait  douceur  que  violence'!    The  pity  of 
I  it  .3  that  the  douceur  is  really  there  all 
i  the  time,  if  orjy  he  would  let  it  have 
j  free  play. 

I    "His  Chopin  on  Tuesday  was  almost: 
■  uninterruptedly  '  lovely.     But    Chopin  ^ 
I  came  late  in  the  evening,  and,  as  usual, 
Paderewski    had    to    pound    hi.^  way 
I  through  other  composers  before  the  ex- 
quisite side  of  his  art  had  its  chance. 
Every  now  and  then  the  ripe  wisdom  ofi 
this  "essentially  fine,  mind  found  a  lone 
that  was  the  fitting  clothing  for  it — in 
the  thoughtful,  moving  reading  of  the 
arioso  dolente  of  the  late  A  flat  sonata 
of  Beethoven,  for  example.   But  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  hour  of  his 
recital  he  tried  to  get  by  thra.shing  the 
lano,  especially  with  that  t,errible  left 
his.  what  it  would  have  been  more 
willing  <o  sive  him  under  per- 


CvitiU  aijyiiiiag  have  oii  ii  more  lament- 
ably out  of  scale  than  his  playing  of  thf 
Schubert-Liszt  'Hark,  hark  the  lark"^ 
Was  this  really  a  lark  at  heaven's  gate? 
Or  was  it  a  b*zzard?  The  pity  of  it.  aa 
I  have  said,  is  that  the  finest  art  ia 
there  in  him  all  the  time,  if  only  he 
could  think  to  scale.  The  'Soiree  dq 
Vienne'  was  as  perfect  in  the  delicacy  o: 
its  final  lioritura  as  it  was  monstrous  ir 
its  first  delivery  of  the  grac.eful  little 
wall  7  tunes.  But  the  vigor,  bott 
physical  and  intellectual,  of  this  mar 
of  fi8  is  astounding:  his  playing  of 
Liszt  Rhapsody  at  the  end  of  a  loni 
program  was  almost  incredibly  bnl 
liant-i" 


LAUKA  HUXTABLE  PORTER 

A  recital  of  poetry,  drama  and  music 
was  given  last  night  at  Jordan  hall  by 
Laura  Huxtable  Porter.  A  fair-sized 
audience  was  preseiat. 

In  her  concerts  "in  word  and  tone," 
Mr.s.  Porter  attempts  to  correlate  the 
art«  of  poetry  and  music  by  juxtaposing 
single  poems  and  piano  compositions, 
and  by  calling  attention  to  their  points 
of  similarity  in  "inspirational  content." 
Thus  Milton's  "Sonnet  on  His  Blind- 
ness" is  followed  by  the  Bach  intrata 
in  G  minor;  Shelley's  "To  the  Night" 
by  the  Chopin  D  flat  nocturne;  selec- 
tions from  "Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows" 
(Synge)  by  the  slow  movement  from 
MacDov/ells  Kelt.c  sonata. 

In  the  arrangement  of  her  program, 
in  her  explanatory  remarks,  and  in  the 
feeling  for  beautiful  expression  which 
she  brought  to  her  playing  and  her 
literary  interpretations.  Mrs.  Porter 
showed  herself  to  be  sensitive  and  seri- 
ous. She  limits  the  possibilities  of  in- 
terest in  this  selected  field  of  hers  by 
not  letting  the  music  and  poetry  speak 
for  themselves  simply  enough,  she  is  too 
anxious  to  stress  the  emotions  common 
to  music  and  spoken  words.  The  result 
is  a  mulBed  diction  and  distorted 
rhythm — the  first  resulting  from  too 
intense  feehng  for  dramatic  expression, 
the  second  from  too  much  use  of 
rubato.  These  faults  were  specially 
noticeable  in  a  selection  from  "The  In- 
vitation" by  Shelley,  and  in  its  com- 
panilon  piece,  Chopin's  waltz  in  G  flat. 

Mrs.  Porter's  style  in  literary  inter- 
pretation is  that  of  the  well-trained 
actor.  Of  feeling  she  has  much,  and  of 
dramatic  qualities.  She  differentiates 
between  many  characters  with  ease,  and 
without  undue  gesture.  As  a  pianist, 
she  plays  with  decision  and  imagination, 
but  she  lacks  a  clean  sense  of  rhythm. 

The  audience  listened  appreciatively 
and  applauded  vigorously,  though  the 
program  was  a  trifle  too  long  for  uni- 
formly rapt  attention.         ■        E.  B. 


METROPOLITAN 

"Varsity" 

\  screen  pla.r  hy  Wellg  Root,  prepared  br 
Howard  Estahjoot;,   photoffranfied  by  A.  J 
Stouf.  directed  b.v  Fvauk  Tuttlp  and  preeen 
eii  bv  Par.imouiit  with  the  follnwinr  east: 

Jimmr  Duffy  rhaiip=  '  Buddy"  Rnjera 

Fav  .   Mary  Brian 

■  Pop"  fonlan  rhpsler  Conkhn 

Middlf brook. ..  Phillips  R.  Holmes 

Rod  T.iike  Robert  Ellis 

Ilie  Senior  John  VFestwood 


n 


en 
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"Varsity,"  for  five  minutes,  is  a  col- 
legiate film.  Thereafter  it  becomes  a 
Chester  Oonklin  special,  and  a  puny 
special  at  that.  One  feels  sorry  for 
Mr.  Root  a  Yale  man  six  years  out. 
It  seems  impossible  that  he  could  have 
written  anything  quite  so  "wishy- 
washy."  Mr.  Tuttle,  the  director,  also 
is  a  Yale  man,  but  what  a  lowly  trick 
he  played  on  Princeton,  the  setting  for 
"Varsity."  At  the  outset  there  are 
several  beautiful  campus  scenes.  One 
hears  the  chapel  bell  tolling,  sees  stu- 
dents, mostly  entering  freshmen,  sort- 
ing out  luggage  and  seeking  their  dor- 
mitories. We  see  old  "Pop"  Conlan, 
wiih  a  walrus  mustache,  spectacles 
well  down  over  his  nose,  a  dust  cloth 
trailing  from  a  hip  pocket  "Pop"  is 
one  of  the  yard  janitors.  Gin  made 
him  a  janitor,  and  a  flash-back  shows 
us  how  it  came  about.  Twenty  years 
ago  his  wife  died  in  a  hospital  ward, 
the  county  took  the  little  3-year-old 
boy,  and  Conlan  kept  on  gging  down 
hill.  When  he  got  to  Princeton  he 
apparently  braced  up  sufficiently  to 
save  .$2000  toward  the  lad's  education, 
and  soon  we  .see  Jimmy  Duffy,  now  a 
prepossessing  youth,  about  to  battle  his 
way  through  college.  Of  course  he  does 
not  know  that  "Pop"  is  his  father. 

From  this  point  the  picture  jumps 
the  switch,  so  to  speak,  and  runs  wild. 
There  is  a  girl  from  a  Wild  West  show 
who  disarms  Jimmy,  crazed  by  speak- 
easy liquor,  after  he  has  tried  to  shoot 
up  the  show  in  a  student  celebration 
following  a  baseball  victory.  There  is 
a  robbery  in  which  Jimmy,  collector  of 
student  fimds.  is  the  victim.  There  is 
a  wild  flight  by  automobile,  involving 
serious  Injury  to  "Eop,"  who  gets  in  the 
car's  way,  and'  the  inevitable  crash  in 
which  the  car  is  wrecked,  while  Jimmy 
and  the  villain.  Rod  Luke,  toss  each 
other  about  recklessly.    "Pop"  goes  to 


Harriett  Lorraine,  who  sings  in  the  balcony  scene  of  "The  Bachelor 
Father,"  gained  mu.sical  experience  on  the  stage.    She  is  an  American, 
born  at  New  Orleans.    Mr.  Tunis  P.  Dean  informs  us:  "She  went  to  New? 
York  to  study  music,  then  to  Paris.    She  met  there  the  Baron  Luigi  de  j 
Wardener  HoUup,  formerly  of  Prague,  and  was  married  to  him  on  Dec*,  19,  | 
1911.   They  lived  in  the  baron's  villa  in  Italy.   When  the  world  war  broke  i 
out,  the  Italian  government  sent  the  husband  to  a  concentration  camp,  \ 
and  took  possession  of  the  villa  at  San  Remo.    Turned  out  of  her  home,  I 
the  baroness  appealed  to  the  American  ambassador,  who  managed  to  pro-  i 
vide  htr  safe  conduct  to  the  United  States.    In  New  York  she  met  Morris 
Gest,  who  offered  her  an  engagement  in  'Experience.'   She  played  in  it  for 
some  time  at  Chicago.   An  autographed  photograph  of  Mussolini  is  in  her 
dressing  room      t,^L^  Hollis  Street  Theatre." 


Andre  Coeuroy  in  his  "Panorama  de  la  Musique  Contemporaine"  dors 
not  ignore  American  composers.  What  he  says  of  them  should  be  of  inter- 
est and  possibly  excite  discussion. 

"The  young  American  music  is  struggling  with  aesthetic  and  national 
problems  unknown  in  countries  where  musical  culture  is  homogeneous.  In 
America  one  finds  an  Anglo-Celtic  current  (MacDowell,  Carpenter,  Hadk  ;, 
Cadman,  Griffis,  Taylor,  Whithoine,  Hammond)  which  is  mingled  with  a 
cosmopolitan  current  (Gruenberg,  Jacobi,  Marion  Bauer)  and  a  Hebraic 
current  (Ernest  Bloch,  or  Saminski.  The  problem  is  to  create  a  musical  cu'- 
ture  and  a  style.  The  law  of  the  least  effort  urges  the  treading  of  paths 
blazed  by  the  old  Europe;  formerly  by  the  Germans  and  the  Five  Russians; 
today  by  the  French  and  Stravinsky.  Now  it  is  Berlioz  who  appears  in 
Loeffler's  'Villanelle  du  Diable';  now  Rimski-KorsaKov  in  the  'Kubla  Khan' 
of  GrifBs;  now  'Wagner  with  Debussy  in  Jacobi's  'Eve  of  St  Agnes.'  A 
curiouo  ^cocktail :  Farwell  goes  to  the  songs  of  the  cowboys,  while  Clapp 
resuscitates  Mahler;  Cadman  stuffs  his  opera  'Shanewis'  with  Indian  music, 
while  Converse  expresses  his  truly  American  soul  in  the  German  language; 
Pcwell  rhapsodizes  on  negro  themes;  Eichheim  borrows  from  China  ar.d 
Japan.  There's  something  sad  in  the  sight  of  Henry  Gilbert  keeping  him.- 
otlf  savagely  away  from  Europcf  addressing  himself  to  Indians,  Creoles,  and 
not  succeeding  in  the  incarnation  of  the  American  soul. 

"With  the  youngest  generation  there  is  absence  of  tradition,  but  an 
artless  view  of  things:  The  reckless  who  sTiout  (Antheil,  Virgil  Thomson); 
the  academic  who  turn  to  the  left  (W.  Piston,  Chanler,  Elwell),  in  the  midst 
of  the  liberals,  Copland.   European  reflecti«ns  may  play  on  young  heads. 

"Ti-adition  which  fails  them,  can  be  created  by  jazz.  Already  it  exists 
In  the  light  music  of  the  American  theatre,  where  Irving  Berlin,  Youmans, 
Gershwin  figure  prominently.  If  there  is  ci'eation,  it  is  because  it  is  a 
form  of  popular  art,  which  suits  men  whose  life  is  in  machines,  whose  culture 
is  in  the  newspaper  .  .  Jazz  is  all  right  for  negro  music,  but  where  the  man 
of  routine  hears  only  noise  and  sees  only  grimaces,  the  historian  and  the 
artist  discover  a  source  of  life.  The  African  negro  invented  all  the  elements 
of  jazz,  as  Schaeftner,  having  pillaged  dozens  of  explorers'  narrations,  has 
shown  .  .  .  Musical  comedy  is  the  form  that  best  responds  in  the  United 
States  to  the  appeal  of  jazz  now  brusquely  agitated,  now  melancholy.  A 
substantial  tradition  of  stage  jazz  is  already  formed  with  Youmans  ('No,  No, 
Nanette'  or  'Hit  the  Deck'  which  contains  the  celebrated  'Hallelujah'),  with 
•jrcrshwin  ('Lady  Be  Good,'  or  'Tip  Toes,'  or  'Oh,  Kay'),  with"T^eretta  ac- 
companiments as  'Shuffle  Along'  of  Noble  Sissle  and  Eubie  Blake,  or  'Liza' 
of  Maceo  Pinkard.  The  ideal  of  jazz  music  should  be  a  music  expressly 
•^^hought  for  this  orchestral  form;  the  attempts  already  made  deserve  to  hold 
the  attention;  Victor  Herbert's  'Suite  of  Serenades'  for  orchestra  and  jazz 
lyet  conceived  according  to  the  methods  of  the  usual  orchestral  .style);  the 
'Three  American  Pieces'  of  Eastwood  Lane;  Gershwin's  'Rhapsody  in  Blue,' 
a  sort  of  concerto  for  piano  with  jazz,  in  which  the  traditional  form  of  the 
concerto  is  broken  by  clashes  of  jazz  sonorities;  the  'Studies  for  Jazz'  (for 
two  pianos),  by  E.  Burlingame  Hill;  the  'Syncopated'  by  Leo  Sowerby;  the 
'Juba  Dance'  by  the  negro  Nathaniel  Dett;  Louis  Gruenberg's  'Dance  Jazz'; 
the  entire  work  of  Henderson. 

"Darius  Milhaud  notes  very  justly  that  the  force  of  jazz  lies  in  the 
novelty  of  technic  in  all  domains.  The  employment  of  syncopation  offers  a; 
ceaseless  variety  of  rhythm.  The  new  instruments,  or  a  new  employment  of 
old  ones,  offer  an  inexhaustible  richness  in  orchestration.  Melodic  elements, 
iven  banal,  take  on  a  new  value,  thanks  to  the  rhythmic  designs  that  sus- 
tain them.  If  in  this  wholly  new  form  of  art,  Americans  do  not  always  flndj 
much  to  put  in  it,  it  is  because  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  sufficiently  to  I 
search  musical  idet.3  that  could  and  should  correspond  to  the  new  elements.  j| 
If  they  confine  themseslves  to  using  dance  tunes,  or,  what  is  worse,  classic  1 
European  themes,  they  they  may  well  cry  out:  'Jazz  is  dead!'"  ], 

M.  Coeuroy's  valuable  "Panorama"  was  published  in  Paris  this  year.  It  j| 
should  be  translated  into  English,  for  the  230  pages  are  full  of  weighty  mat-j 
te^  shrewd  estimates  of  contemporaneous  music.  [ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald:  | 
Monday  night  I  went  to  see  "The  Red  Robe, '  and  pop  went  another  illu- : 
■sion.  I  regret  Santa  Claus  and  the  Easter  Rabbit,  but  if  it's  true  that  cava-  { 
liers  wore  their  hair  just  like  our  marcelled  drugstore  cowboys — no,  no,  not 
that!  Tell  me  it  isn't  true.  Don't  think  I'm  silly  and  romantic  because  I'm 
cynical  and  disillusioned.  Isn't  anything  sacred  now  days!  In  my  beautiful, 
Ignorance  I  thought  only  the  Puritans  went  in  for  boyish  bobs.  But  the  hero  i 
didn't  act  like  a  Puritan  as  far  as  I  could  see  through  my  tears.   And  didn't 


Bassompiei re  pull  that  liiu:  about  the  Da,\  (U  Dupes,  noi  that  I  care,  only  ! 
Hiought  it  was  sort  of  quaint  of  him,  seeing  he  was  one  of  the  Dupes?  And  i 
wonder  if  maybe  they  didn't  get  his  Grey  Eminence  mixed  with  Friar  Tucker 
the  other  night.  I  was  scared  to  death  he'd  turn  out  to  be  comic  relief.  Or 
Is  the  gaunt  figure  T  supposed  hini' another  illusion,  or  did  he  take  on  weight  i 
In  his  later  years?   Isn't  it  the  saddest  world?         THE  LAD'V  ARTIST.  ■( 


When  "Under  the  Red  Robe"  was  produced  In  London  in  1896  'William 
Archer  wrote  that  Richelien  was  given  one  priceless  saying:  "Two  minutes 
after  he  has  received  the  King's  missive  restoring  him  to  power,  'It  shall 
never  be  forgotten'  he  says  to  Berault,  'that  you  werte  my  one  client  on  the 
Day  of  Dupes.'  This  reminds  one  of  the  play  in  which  Napoleon,  bein^ 
tempted  to  do  something  unworthy  of  the  page  of  history,  checks-  him.seU 
with  the  words,  'No!  Not  on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz,'  or  of  the  college  e.ssay 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  said  to  have  'enjoyed  the  inspiring  conscious- 
ness of  living  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C  Mr.  Rose"— he  was  the  dramatist— 
"argues  that  some  one  must  have  been  the  first  to  call  this  day  'The  Day 
of  Dupes,"  and  why  not  Richelieu?  True:  why  not?  In  making  this 
remonstrance,  Mr.  Rose  also  supplied  me  with  a  better  instance  of  historic 
prescience  than  either  of  those  above  cited— that  of  a  gentleman  in  some 
imnamed  play  who  parts  from  his  lady-love  with  the  words,  'Adieu!  tomor- 
row we  begin  the  Thirty  Years  War!' " 


Hildegarde  Donald.son,  violinist,  who  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall 
tomorrow  night,  was  born  near  Boston.  She  studied  at  an  early  age  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatory,  later  in  Berlin.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  she 
studied  with  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  and  Leopold  Auer.  Having  played  in 
the  leading  cities  of  this  country,  she  gave  concerts  during  the  last  18 
months  at  Paris,  London.  Brussels  and  in  cities  of  Italy. 

A.  Josef  Alexander  will  play  the  piano  for  the  first  time  in  public  next 
Wednesday  evening  in  Jordan  hatll.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has  studied 
in  Boston. 


Dudley  Peele  of  Hazelton,  Pa.,  is  the  winner  of  the  $100  prize  offered 
by  the  Swift  &  Co.  male  chorus  in  its  eighth  annual  competition,  by  reason 
Of  his  music  for  Scott's  poem,  "Harp  of  the  North,  Farewell."  Mr.  Peele 
was  the  winner  in  the  competition  of  1927.  The  first  performance  of  the 
new  work  will  be  at  the  Chorus's  concert  in  Chicago  on  March  .  4,  when 
Florence  Austral  will  be  the  solo  singer. 


Frederick  Jacobi's  "Indian  Dances"  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  by, the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  at  Cambridge  next 
Thursday  night  and  in  Boston  next  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  eve- 
jkg.  They  were  composed  in  1927-28,  and  are  based  on  themes  or  frag- 
ments of  themes  heard  by  Mr.  Jacobi  during  sojourns  among  Indians  in 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  Jacobi.  born  at  San  Francisco,  now  lives  at  Northampton. 
His  string  quartet  based  on  Indian  themes  has  been  performed  in  Bo.ston 
by  the  Flonzaley  and  the  Lenox  quairtet*.         ^  p.  h. 

he-  hospital, 'the  m\d  West  _  girlie-  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ , 

His  rhythm,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Isimonds  let  wander  oddly  during  the 
toccata  and  he  scarcely  proved  himself 
the  exceptional  pianist  who  can  either 
hold  the  interest  throughout  Beet- 
!hoven"s  experiment,al  sonata  or  make 
ievery  page  of  it  sound  beautiful.  It 
fcas  in  miniatures,  yesterday,  that  Mr. 
Bimonds  shone.  R.  R.  G, 


>ph(!r— the  Rambler  lovmg  with 
iiland  beauty!  But,  \v!iat,  rould  he 
1^1 He  must  have  been  surly,  and 
weak  too,  had  he  not  behaved  as  he 
did.  He  would  have  been  laughed  at, 
and  not  more  respected,  than  less 
loved.""  This  reminds  one  of  Johnson's 
behavior  with  two  girls  in  a  London 
tavern. 

Johnson  abstained  from  strong  liq- 
uors on  this  tour,  yet  at  Iriverary  he 
called  for  a  gill  of  whi.skey.  "Come, 
(;:aid  he)  let  me  know  what  It  Is  that 
makes  a  Scotchman  happy!"  He  drank 
it  all  but  a  drop. 

As  wo  all  know,  Boswell  loved  wine, 
strong  liquor,  and  the  ladies.  At  Cor- 
nclwtachin,  after  Dr.  John.son  had  gone 
lo  bed,  Boswell  finished  a  bowl  of  punch. 
By  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  fourth 
bowl  had  been  drained.  "Of  what 
pa.sscd  I  have  no  recollection,  with  any 
accuracy."  He  awoke  at  noon  with  a 
severe  headache.  Johnson  came  Into 
the  room.  "What,  drunk  yet?"'  He  did 
not  upbraid  him;  he  was  jocular.  Bos- 
well then  drank  some  brandy,  which  he 
found  to  be  an  effectual  cure.  Taking 
up  a  prayer  book  he  opened  It  at  the 
20th  Sunday  after  Trinity  and  read  in 
the  epistle:  "And  be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  there  is  excess.""  He  wrote 
in  his  journal:  "Some  would  have  taken 
this  as  a  divine  interposition." 

Johnson  remembered  where  all  the 
decent  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk 
every  night  and  were  not  the  worse  i 
thought  of  .  "Smoking  has  gone  out. 
...  I  cannot  account,  why  a  thing 
which  requires  so  little  exertion,  and 
yet  preserves  the  mind  from  total 
■vacuity,  should  .  have  gone  out.  Every 
man  has  something  by  which  he  calms 
himself :  beating  with  his  feet,  or  so." 

When  Boswell  asked  where  John 
Knox  was  buried,  Johnson  burst  out: 
"I  hope  in  the  highway."'  He  did  not 
wish  a  dangerous  steeple  to  be  taken 
down,  "for  it  may  fall  on  some  of  the 
posterity  of  John  Knox;  and  no  great 
matter." 


overs  the  stolen  funds,  and  Jimmy 
wears  off.  Then  the  film  leaps  two 
ears  ahead.  "Pop."  himself  again,  sits 
a  his  basement  den,  choosing  from  an 
ssortment  of  gift  cigars  with  the  fas- 
idiousness  of  a  bored  clubman.  Jimmy 
nd  Fay.  the  girl,  come  to  say  good-by 
s  they  start  their  honeymoon.  There 
s  a  final  scene  intended  to  be  affecting, 
lut  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  film,  talk- 
ng  sequences  spoil  the  effect  and  only 
listorted  sound  comes  forth.  Frankly, 
Varsity"  is  the  best  anti-talking  movie 
irgument  we  have  heard  so  far. 

Mr.  Conklin  tries  to  make  his  char- 
icter  plausible.    In  so  far  as  by-play  is 

oncerned,  he  succeeds:  but  story,  de-  , ,       ,  .  ^  

•elopment  and  even  his  lines  conspire  ;  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  we  regret  to  say, 
:igain.st.  him,  Mr.  Rogers  does  not  act '  has  recently  failed  us  as  a  contributor, 
ike  the  same  youth  who  was  so  vividly  :  j  jjig  admirers — they  are  everywhere  ex- 


William  Gillette's  "Too  Much  John- 
son" won  favor  in  various  playhouses. 


lis  back.  Miss  Brian  is  an  almost  mute 
leroine.  Had  she  refrained  entirely 
frorn  speech  she  would  have  been  100 
3er  cent,  perfect. 

For  eight  minutes  of  delicate,  delicious 
irollerv  we  commend  Robert  Benchley, 
;ditor  of  Life,  in  his  movietone,  mono- 
LOgue.  in  which  he  delivers  the  treas- 
urer's report  at  the  annual  banquet  of  a 
suburban  community  rlub.     W.  E.  G, 


^  d 


"if 


BRUCE  SIMONDS 
festerday  afternoon  Bruce  Simonds, 
nist,  played  this  program  In  Jordan 
1: 

flipromptu,  C  minor,  Schubert;  so- 
a,  A  major,  op.  101,  Beethoven; 
lings  Lived  and  Dreamed,  Josef  Suk; 
ata,  Schumann;  Laufenburg  (Hel- 
a  valse),  d'Indy;  Triana,  Albeniz; 
t  noctmne,  Faure;  Poissons  d'.or, 
le  joyeuse,  Debussy. 
Campaign  wars  and  commotions  ndt- 
■hstanding,  Mr,  Simonds  drew,  held 
1  delighted  a  large  audience  yester- 
r.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
it  the  run  of  music  reviewers,  just 
this  stirring  moment,  could  feel  sure 
a  soul  who  would  read  what  they 
?ht  write;  only  a  reviewer  of  quality 
lal'  to  that  of  Mr.  Simonds  himself 
lid  hope  for  any  luck. 
3o  let  it  be  recorded,  briefly,  that 

Simonds,  in  mood  so  brisk  and 
oyant  that  his  very  finger-tips  had 

air  of  emitting  electric  sparks, 
yed  such  music  incomparably  as 
es  out  above  all  for  crispness  of  tone 
a  temperament.  Schubert's  im- 
)mptu,  that  waltz  d'Indy  wrote  that 
mds  like  the  work  of  a  man  quite 
ferent,  parts  of  the  Albeniz  piece — 
w  rhythmically  he  played  them  all, 


summers — say  they  cannot  have  too 
much  of  him,  yet  we  heard  a  young 
man  at  the  Porphyry  Club,  an  irreve- 
rent new  member,  describe  him  as  an 
old  bore.  There  cannot  be  too  much 
of  a  man  long  dead,  a  writer  and  a 
clubman  whose  surname  was  the  same. 
We  refer  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who, 
although  he  held  everything  out  of 
England  in  contempt,  once  braved!  dis- 
comforts beginning  with  the  stinking 
streets  of  Edinburgh. 

A  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 
with  Samuel  Johnson,  L.  L.   D,,  by 
James  Boswell,  Esq.,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  T.  Ratcliffe  Barnett,  lllus- 
>(trated  with  12  pen  and  ink  drawings  by 
Iw.  H.  Caffyn  and  eight  portraits  in 
photogravure,"  with  an  adeqijate  index, 
lis  published  in  this  country  by  E.  P. 
('outton  &  Co.,  Inc.    The  Journal  is 
1  evidently  intended  to  accompany  Bos- 
I  well's  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,"  pub- 
j  lished  in  an  attractive  form  by  the  same 
firm. 


Naturally  this  "Journal"  Is  rich  in 
descriptions  and  anecdotes  of  the  fa- 
mous "Ursa  Major."  After  all,  John- 
son was  a  human  being,  not  only  by  his 
prejudices,  but  by  his  appreciation  cf 
women  in  spite  of  disagi'eeable  things 
he  would  say  about  them. 

"This  evening  one  of  our  married 
ladies,  a  lively  pretty  little  woman, 
good  humoredly  sat  down  upon  Dr. 
Johnson's  knee,  and  being  encouraged 
by.  some  of  the  company,  put  her  hands 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  'Do  it 
again,  (said  he)  and  let  us  see  who  will 
tire  first."  He  kept  her  on  his  knee 
some  time,  while  he  and  she  drank  tea. 
He  was  now  like  a  buck  indeed.  All  the 
cojnpany  were  much  entertained  to  find 
him  so  easy  and  pleasant.  To  me  it 
was  highly  comick,  to  see  the  grave 


How  proud  Boswell  was  of  his  descent 
from  the  noble  house  of  Sommelsdyck, 
and  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  Bruce 
fiowed  in  his  veins!  See  his  uncon- 
sciously amusing  foot  note  on  page  13. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  an  old 
wall  in  Edinburgh  would  fall  on  a 
learned  man.  It  was  taken  down; 
whereupon  Johnson  amiably  remarked: 
"They  have  been  afraid  it  never  would 
fall."" 


He  did  not  like  salted  and  dried  fish ' 
called  "speldings.""  Dipped  in  the  sea, 
they  were  dried  in  the  sun.  Boswell 
heard  that  "speldings"'  were  made  at 
Bombay,  "where  they  call  them  "Bam- 
baloes.""  These  must  be  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  Bombay  duck,  which 
are  to  be  classed  with  Welsh  rabbit 
and  Cape  Cod  turkey.--^  Should  not 
"speldings""  be  "speldrings"  or  "spel- 
drins'"? 


Without  doubt  Johnson  would  have 
been  glad  to  chat  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
■'I  am  sorry  that  prize-fighting  is  ghne 
out.  .  .  .  prize-fighting  made  people 
accustomed  not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing 
their  own  blood  or  feeling  a  little  pain 
from  a  wound." 


"Dinner  was  mentioned.  Johnson. 
'Ay,  ay;  amidst  all  these  sorrowful 
scenes,  I  have  no  objection  to  dinner.' " 
He  was  told  that  Highlanders  cut  their 
meat  with  a  dirk;  then  handed  knives 
and  forks  to  their  women,  and  they 
themselves  ate  with  their  fingers.  Some 
ate  fish  with  their  fingers,  thinking  a 
knife  and  fork  gave  it  a  bad  taste. 

'If  I  kept  a  seraglio,  the  ladies  should 
all  wear  linen  gowns — or  cotton;  1 
mean  stuffs  made  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. I  would  have  no  silk;  you 
cannot  teU  when  it  is  clean." 


The  Hebrides ^  Skye;  romantic  names: 

"Ah,  by  wind  are  stirred  those  trees 
That  palpitate  like  the  chill  seas 
Around  the  misty  Hebrides!" 

Poe  probably  wished  an  unusual 
rhyme  for  "seas"  and  "trees,"  as  Fitz 
James  O'Brien  made  his  sailor  sing  of 
a  girl  of  the  Galapagos  isles. 

We  have  not  quoted  d3scriptions  of 
scenery  and  life,  written  by  Boswell  on 
this  tour,  nor  his  now  sensible,  now 
pompous  ^nd  preposterous  remarks  to 
or  about  his  companion:  discussions 
about  second-sight,  play-acting,  religion, 
bigamy,  inns,  polite  society,  learned  men 
and  eccentric  persons,  books.  Did  John- 
son find  Skye  steeped  in  a  ghostly  at- 
mosphere? Did  he  remember  the  ballad 
of  Douglas  on  the  morning  of  Otter- 
bourne? 

"But  I  hae  dreamed  a  dreary  dream — 
Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight. 
And  I  think  that  man  w-as  I."  •■ 
Johnson  on  this  journey  argued  for 
witchcraft;  but  he  would  take  either 
side  for  the  sake  of  a  bow-wow  argu- 
ment, and  admitted  that  he  would  do  so. 

Put  this  engrossing  book  next  Bos- 
well's  "Life  of  Johnson" — unless  Bir- 
beck  Hill's  edition  of  the  latter,  con- 


Skye"  is  a  near  neighbor. 

ON  THE  "FLYING  YANKEE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Hon." 

No  answer. 

"Say,  Hon." 

"Yeah,  I'm  lissenin'. 

"Say,  Hon,  what  does  the  brakeman 
:ount  the  passejigers  for?" 

"What  does  the  brakeman  count  the 
passengers  for?  Why,  so  he  H  know  how 
many  there  is," 

"So  he'll  know  how  many  thert  la? 

"Yeah." 

"Oh,  yeah."  ' 
I    Silence.  \  A.  V.  O.  It. 


PEOPLE"S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Yesterday  afternoon,  tn  the  Hotel 
Etatler  ballroom,  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gave  its  third  concert 
of  the  season.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  Theophil 
Wendt,  the  new  conductor,  made  his 
first  appearance  with  the  orchestra. 

An  earnest  of  his  fine  t^ste  he  gave 
in  his  choice  of  music  with  which  to 
begin  his  tenure  of  oTRct.  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  .symphony.  A  wLser  discretion, 
however,  Mr,  wrndt  might  have  shown 
if  he  had  elected  to  make  his  begin- 
nings, with  a  new  body  of  players  in  an 
unfamiliar  hall,  with  music  liot  so  ex- 
acting. Till  Mr.  Wendt  has  got  the 
hang  of  th,»  curiously  absorbent  nature 
of  the  hangings  amid  which  his  players 
sit,  not  to  mention  the  virtues  and  per- 
i  haps  defects  of  his  individual  choirs, 
i  fairer  it  will  surely  be  to  attempt  no 
detailed  estimate  of  his  qualities  of  ■ 
I  leadei  ship.  Conditions  yesterday  were  ' 
•  sorely  against  him.  | 
'  Conditions,  though,  notwithstanding, 
Mr,  Wendt  made  it  clear  that  he  is  a 
sound  musician  with  a  taste  for  pre- 
cision, a  business-like  man  with  no  airs 
and  graces  about  him,  no  fondness  for  1 
seeking  sensations.  For  .so  much  let  | 
us  all  be  truly  thankful.  Purthir  causes 
for  thanks,  no  doubt,  will  presently 
come  to  the  fore,  just  so  soon  as  Mr, 
Wendt  has  learned  his  way  about. 

Another  musician  as  well  as  Mr. 
Wendt.  made  a  first  Boston  appearance 
yesterday.  Alice  Ericson,  a  very  young 
violinist  from  Worcester,  came  forward 
with  three  movements  from  Lalo's 
Spanish  symphony.  Beyond  question 
ably  taught.  Miss  Ericson  must  be  In- 
deed an  unusually  musical  girl.  With  a 
technique  already  at  hand  that  enables 
her  to  produce  a  tone  both  strong  and 
sweet  and  to  play  difficult  passages  with 
security  and  ease  and  neatly.  Miss  Eric- 
eon,  in  her  capacity  of  musician,  deals 
justly  and  intelligently  with  such 
weighty  matters  as  rhythm,  melody, 
and  the  proper  place  of  musical  orna- 
ment. So  musical  a  girl  as  she  will 
probably  acquire  soon  a  more  com- 

Selling  '  warmth  of  delivery,  the  bril- 
ancy   that  irmkes  technical  display 
exciting. 

She  was  roundly  applauded.  So  was 
Mr.  Wendt.  who.  by  the  way,  ended  the 
program  with  Dvorak  s  "Carnival"  over- 
ture. The  next  concert  takes  place  Nov. 
18.  If.  like  the  concerts  to  date,  it  is 
to  begin  at  3:15,  may  not  that  fact  be 
gtated,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic? Heat,  furthermore.  le.ss  liberally  be- 
stowed, would  add  to  the  public's  con- 
tent.    R.  R.  G. 

I  GALLI-CURCI 

I  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  a.ssisted  by  Ho- 
itner  Samuels,  pianist,  and  Ewald  Hahn. 
'  flutist,  gave  a  song  recital  before  a  large^ 

Und  warmly  appreciative  audience  at 
I  Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  type  of  song  fcr  which  she  i- 
'  most  famous,  and  which  every  aud  - 
ience expects  of  her— the  tuneful,  birri- 
j  like,  cnlorature  air.  was  represented  " 
!  her  program  by  a  Scarlatti  cantata  b- 
•  B;shon  s  "Echo  Song  "  by  Mozart-Adam,  j 
;  and  theme  and  variations.     In  these 
[three  works  Mme,  Galli  Curci  indulged 
m  melodious  competition  with  a  flute,  I 
I  caoably  played  by  Mr.  Hahn.   No  one  of 
[  these  three  compositions,  hovoever.  gave  I 
'  the  singer  so  many  sustained  high  notes,  j 
,  or  so  much  of  glittering  coloratura,  ?s  ' 
'■  .<;he  was  wont  to  regale  us  with  in  the  I 
pa,st.   In  fact,  a  deepening  of  the  whole  i 
voice  seems  to  have  removed  from  ii  ' 
.■some  of  the  top  notes,  though  it  is  still  | 
■  as  marvelously  agile  as  ever.    The  Ion,?  I 
i  high  tones  which  used  to  astonish 
j  their  clear,  smooth  perfection,  wa' 
!  and    tremble    now,    almost  become: 
trills.     Something,  of  the  unreal,   ii  - 
i  human    crystal  is    gone  from  Galli 
Curci 's    voice,  but  in  its  place  .she  has  , 
now  more  security  of  intonation,  and  ' 
more  resonance  and  sweetness  in  the  I 
I  middle  register, 

■LEau'  qui  Court"  by  Georges,  and 
1  "Spanish   Serenade"   by   Bizet.  Galli- 
Curci  sang  beautifully:   the  first  dis- 
played the  suave  beauty  of  the  middle  ; 
nf  her  voice,  the  second  exhibited  her  : 
:  remarkable  agility  and  grace  in  flori- 
tura.    Songs  which  demanded  of  hr 
I  some  depth  and  tenderness  of  expr"? 

sion  r,-Rre  not  done  so  well.  "Dcr  Sanr 
1  mann"  of  Brahms,  suns  as  an  encn: 
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"WITHOUT  PAIN" 


■■■as  tossed  off  rather  "^,7 
o  del  mio  amato  ben,-  by  Donaudy, 
^.^ich  opened  the  programe,  wa^  merely 

^Ta^Jf-Curcrseems  to  charm  most  by 
hc?'deU»htfuUy  simple _ and  _^na.yeMn.; 


From  the  advertisement  of  a  dentist 
in  Nashua:  ( 
"On  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  de-  j 
scendant  of  Hannah  Dustin,  known  in 


.Sir  John  Lavery's  portrait  of  Mr.  Tun- 

ney  is  exhibited  in  London.   An  early  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  hangs  history 'as"a  woman 

near  It.  Sir  John  says  that  Mr.  Tunney  slaughtered  a  tribe  of  Indians  as  they 

has  the  face  of  an  artist.                    '  slept  on  an  island  above  Penacook, 

We  are  not  told  whether  Mr.  Tunney  N.  H.,  and  made  her  escape  with  her 

a   uiu  ic.v..  — ■  J  ,  '  ^,        ^    ,.    ,,                (,„„r„„ir>a  small  son.    Naturally  Dr.  Baldwm  is 

popular  airs  like    in  this  portrait  sits  with  an  improving  ^^^^.^      anything  'that  crawls  the 


oTpopular  't"^f^\*"''opult/^airf  m 
In  Spanish-Amencan  j)o ^  (both  jj  book  in  his  hand  or  stands  erect.   Per-   ^g^^^^.  ^j^g^     comes  to  extracting  teeth 


La  Paloma"  and 
sune  as  extra  numbers)  hei 
combines    miraculous  accuracy 


diction  jj.     ..(^5  attitude  of  Ajax  defy-   with  No  Pain.  Starting  at  the  age  of 

and  1 


Are 


r.„.uuu..o     .  „,.„„.  ,  ing  the  lightning,  as  posed  by  a  clog    16  he  has  already  shed  an  ocean  of 

1  speed,  and  she  has  a  g>ft^o  the  giacc^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   blood  and  is  waitmg^or  more." 

cRr.  won  favor  as  encores.    Most  en 


lui  Luiiims  >"  ■-  r-'v„„„v,  rinnnlar  tunes'  were  siaiue  ciog  dances.'"  Are  they 
style.   Italian  ana  French^pop.aar^^une_  ^  ^^.^^       ^  ^^^^  anywhere?    We  have 

,  "tappers  '  and  "strutters"  on  the  stage, 
but  are  there  any  clog  dancers  who 


old 


tunes.  I 
'Ju.st  a  1 


••Comin'  Through  the  RK • 
Song  at  Twilight"  and    My  O'a  i^^" 
tuckv  Home."    In  these  songs  Galli- 

they  nerd  only  a  clear,  sweet  tone  Jo 


round'ouT  the  familar  cadences.  Mme 
rurci  closed  her  recital  by  .smg- 
^f™e  sweet  Home,"  and,  to  make 
til  hint  even  broader,  by  waving  a 
handkerchief  to  the  audience  for  a  real 

^^^^rLmuels  played  a  grouP^cf  s.ovt 
piano  pieces  very  pleasantly 
compelled  to  grant  an  encore. 


was 
B. 


SCOLLAY  SQ.  OLTMPIA 
"The  Midnight  Taxi" 

A  screen  melodrama  b,v  Gregorr  Korers, 
scenario  b.v  Harre.v  Gates,  photographed  by 
l''rank  Kessoii.  directed  by  John  Adolft,  and 
luesented  with  vitaphone  effects  b.v  Warner 
Bios.,  with  the  following  cast; 

I'ony  nri'^foll  ^Antonio  Woreno 

Xan  ParliPr  Helene  CostelU. 

.Mis,  Brant   Myrna  Loy 

\l  Corvini    Tommy  Dugan 

.loscnh  Brant    William  Rnssel! 

.I::r-k  .Madison   Kobcit  Asncw 

J)eipi-liyc  Blake   I'Jit  Hailis;iii 

I.ptly   Il'l!  Sailtuni 

Sauint      Wilhani  Haiibpi 

Dutch    Paul  Kiiiescr 

Hasms   ■   Sppncpr  Bell 


A  few  opening  marine  and  beach 
scenes,  a  three-masted  schooner  loaf- 
ing off  the  12-mile  limit  under  a 
moonlit  sky,  a  business-like  cutter  trans- 
ferring her  clandestine  cargo,  a  fleet 
of  taxis  scurrying  along  a  curving 
beach,  a  few  terse  substitles,  and  that 
is  all  we  have  o{  the  actual  details  of  the 
huge  rum-running  activities  of  the  gang 
with  which  the  picture  is  about  to  deal. 
The  story  plunges  without  further  pre- 
liminary Into  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  Joe  Brant,  known  to  his  intimates 
as  "the  Baron."  to  double-cross,  frame 
and  otherwi.sr  maltreat  his  trusting 
associate,  Tony  DriscoU,  to  the  tune  of  i  ^J^g  "table" 


follow  the  traditions  and  are  motionless 
above  the  waist,  wi^h  expressionless 
faices,  awaiting  Impassively  the  applause 
which  comes  after  a  few  minutes  of 
their  activity?  These  dancers  of  the 
seventies  were  apparently  of  a  melan- 
choly nature.  No  one  was  ever  seen  to 
smile.  We  remember  a  dancer  in  "The 
Telephone  Girl,"  who,  as  he  displayed 
remarkable  agility  with  his  legs,  resem- 
bled facially  the  most  gloomy  picture  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  that  Clar- 
ence, the  Zeppelin  stowaway,  is  only  a 
"bluff."  Some  scoffers  are  imwilling  to 
associate  the  name  "Clarence"  with 
any  daring  deed;  but  they  do  the  "Clar- 
ences," the  "Percys"  and  the  "Willie- 
boys"  injustice.  Does  the  young  Augus- 
tus of  today  read  "The  Boy  Tar,"  by 
Mayne  Reid  and  become  excited  over 
the  adventures  in  the  darkness  of  the 
hold  and  the  combats  with  rats? 

We  do  not  imderstand  one  of  Zeppe- 
lin Clarence's  remarks  in  Berlin:  "Ger- 
man girls  are  nice  enough  and  good- 
looking.  But  they  are  too  big  for  me." 
Foreign  correspondents  keep  assuring  us 
that  under  the  German  republic  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  marks  of  improve- 
ment is  the  comparative  thinness  of  the 
Berlin  women  and  girls.  It  is  possible 
that  even  some  of  their  dramatic  so- 
pranos now  weigh  le.ss  than  225  pounds. 

Perhaps  Clarence  is  too  "beastly  par- 
ticular," He  certainly  is  ungrateful  if 
he  has  been  quoted  correctly,  for  on  his 
arrival  the  girls  embraced  him  wildly 
and  pressed  burning  kisses  on  his  youth- 
ful lips. 

Miss  Jane  Winterbottom  writes  to  us, 
complaining  of  a  table  girl  who  In  the 
act  of  serving  the  family  whistles  popu- 
lar airs  or  indulges  in  sparkling  impro- 
vteations.  This  is  no  more  injurious  to 
gastronomic  enjoyment  and  digestion 
than  the  music  played  in  restaurants 
that  is,  if  the  serving  maid  by  whistling 
does  not  intend  to  express  her  contempt 
for  the  food  of  the  family  seated  about 


$200,000  cash.  Tony  has  agreed  to  put 
up  that  huge  sum  against  the  Baron's  ' 
bonds  of  like  value,  in  one  huge  deal 
which  will  yield  him  a  fortune.  He 
does  not  know  that  the  bonds  were 
stolen,  that  the  youth.  Jack  Madison,  1 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  bank  robbery, 
is  In  prison,  or  that  the  Baron,  his  wife 
and  his  satellites  are  out  to  ruin  him. 

While  negotiations  are  pending  Tonyi 
and  Nan  Parker  meet  informally  in  a 
hotel  lobby.    Nan,  seeking  evidence  to 
'.  free  young  Madison,  who  turns  out  to  a 
i  selfish  pup  and  guilty  in  the  bargain,  i 
'  consents  to  accompany  Tony  to  Van-  I 
couver  as  his  secretary  when  she  learns 
that  he  is  in  with  the  gang  she  is 
trailing.    Tony,  despite  his  .shortcom- 
ings, apparently  has  no  evil  designs  on 
Nan.      He  admires  her  as  a  plucky, 
square  girl.    So  their  adventures  start. 
He  drapes  a  costly  fur  coat  around  Nan, 
who  does  not  know  that  cash  and  bonds 
totalling  $400,000  in  valv'°  are  sewed  in 
the  lining.    During  the  long  train  trip 
to  'Vancouver  two  of  the  Baron's  gang 
hold  up  Tony,  for  the  money  and  bonds, 
only  to  be  interrupted  by.  a  detective 
looking  for  some  stolen  jewelry.  Tony, 
again  double-crossed,  is  arrested  and. 
with  Nan,  taken  off  the  train.  They 
take  the  wrong  coat,  discovering  the 
mistake  the  next  morning  after  a  night 
ui  jail.    Released  on  bail,  they  charter 
an  airplane,  overtake  the  'Vancouver  ex- 
press,  recover  the  coat   and  start   a  | 
lively  fight,    Tony  cuts  off  the  observa-  : 
tion  car  and,  he  and  Nan  in  it  and  the  ] 
Baron  and  his  crew  atop  it,  the  car  runs  | 
wild  for  miles  and  miles,  coming  to  1 
a  step  just  as  another  express  stops  j 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  terrific  crash. 
There  is  the  usual  wild  shooting,  but  in  , 
the  end  Tony  and  Nan  win  out,  the 
viUians  are  shackled,  Tony  decides  to 
go  straight,  and  Nan  decides  to  go  with  j 
him,   instead  of  with  the  worthless 
Madison. 

The  scenes  of  the  airplane-express 
train  race  are  realistic  and  intensely 
exciting.  So  is  the  fight  that  follows. 
In  fact,  the  picture  has  suspense  and 
legitimate  thrills  to  its  credit.  There 
are  several  interchanges  of  dialogue, 
with  a  new  wrinkle,  a  crook  who  stut- 
ters, and  sings  lugubriously.  Mr.  Moreno. 
Mr.  Rus.sell.  Miss  Costello,  Miss  Loy,  not 
•ft  permitted  to  talk,  and  Mr.  Dugan 

ar  the  brunt  of  the  action. 


A  question  from  Boswell's  account  of 
his  "Tour  to  the  Hebrides"  may  here 
find  place:  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell 
were  at  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  castle. 
(Was  this  the  duke  who  is  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  Scotch  be- 
cause he  provided  them  with  public 
scratchlng-posts?  We  hasten  to  add 
that  we  find  no  authority  for  this 
familiar  statement  in  grave  histories  of 
Scotland.) 

"A  gentleman  in  company,  after  din- 
ner," says  Boswell,  "was  desired  by  the 
duke  to  go  to  another  r«om,  for  a  speci- 
men of  curious  marble,  which  his  grace 
wished  to  show  us.  He  brought  a 
wrong  piece,  upon  which  the  duke  sent 
him  back  again.  He  could  not  refuse; 
but  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  servility, 
he  whistled  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
room  to  show  his  independency.  On 
my  mentioning  this  afterwards  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  said  it  was  a  nice  trait  of 
character," 

No,  here  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
doctor.  We  should  have  liked  the  "gen- 
tleman" better  if  when  he  had  brought 
in  the  second  piece  of  marble,  he  had 
remarked  "Take  it,  old  top.  Now  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'While  I  was  assisting  an  aspirant  to 
citizenship,  of  Italian  birth,  I  asked 
him  this  question:  "If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  die  while  in 
office,  who  would  take  his  place?"  "Al 
Smith,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

A,  L.  W. 

COMMONPLACE 

You  have  gone  and  left  me,  and  I  am 

alone,  alone. 
But  I  shall  be  too  proud  to  sit  apart  and 

weep  and  moan; 
And  I  shall  sweep  the  floor  and  •wash 

the  dishes  as  before. 
But,  somehow,  I  shall  never  laugh  so 
gayly  any  more. 

For  I  have  seen  love  pass  me  by,  and  I 

know  life  Is  done. 
I  sit  and  witch  the  clock  tick  off  the 

seconck,  one  by  one,  ^ 
And  'Wonder,  .now  that  love  is  gone,  how 

I  can  live  at  all. 
And  yet  I  still  have  tea  at  five,  and 
neighbors  come  to  call, 

MARGARITA  JOSEP. 


Translation  of  a  notice  handed  to 
English  tourists  entering  the  hill  town 
of  Carcassonne  (the  original  in  French 
was  signed,  "Un  Groupe  de  Cochers") : 
ADVICE. 
Mrs.  Touristes  and  Travellers. 
Beware!!  Whenever  you  send  for  a 
coach  by  a  waiter,  this  person  require  a 
good  sum  than  we  are  obliged  to  require 
yourselves. 

Then  we  engaged  you  to  come -  and 
take  the  coach  yourselves,  to  the  coach- 
stand  Place  Carnot, 

You  shall  take  the  coach  prefered  and 
shall  treated  yourselves  for  price. 

A  GROUPING  COACHMEN. 

"CAFETERIA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  subject  is  dead,  perhaps,  but  re- 
cently you  wrote  regarding  the  word, 
"Cafeteria,"  and  asked  if  I  could  tell 
who  coined  it,  and  when.  I  wrote  G.  W. 
Chandler,  the  etcher,  who  is  in  Milwau- 
kee at  the  moment,  and  he  replied: 

"As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  'Cafe- 
teria (accent  on  the  'ia'),  I  can't  en- 
lighten you.  I  have  always  understood 
that  it  started  at  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
first  one  was  operated  by  Boose  Bros,  of 
that  city  (swell  name,  if  somewhat  in- 
appropriate). The  word  is  Spanish,  and 
signifies  a  shop  where  coffee  is  sold  in 
the  grain.  'Groceteria'  is  American  and 
has  no  meaning." 

There  isn't  a  Spanish  dictionary  with- 
in my  reach,  and  I  am  wondering  what 
Chandler  means  by  that  statement  as  to 
the  definition  of  the  word  in  Spanish. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

The  only  Spanish  dictionary  on  our 
desk  is  the  old  one  of  Baretti's,  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  find  there  "Cafe 
tera,"  meaning  coffee-pot.  No  doubt  Mr. 
RobinsoR's  correspondent  is  correct  in 
statement. — Ed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  (Elin  and  I)  were  discussing 
Peggy  (Hopkins)  (Joyce)  (who  hath 
had  five  husbands  and  one  she  soon 
leadeth  to  the  altar)  and  Elin  (who 
hath  but  one  husband  so  far)  suggested 
that  her  (Peggy's)  invitations  should 
read,  "Those  who  come  In  late  may  re- 
main for  the  next  performance," 
(Catty,  don't  you  think?) 

I.ARRY  XIV. 


.see  )ier.srif  as  the  audience  firl^sa^^ 
rV>  '  -^"n'or  seemed  most  natural 
of  the  three  iMisbands.  Miss  Newcombe 
making  her  debut  with  the  Keith-Albee 
Players,  was  greeted  enthuslasticaUy  bv 
those  who  remembered  her  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Copley  Players.  Her  Grand- 
ma Sutton  appeared  to  best  advantage 
in  the  third  act,  when  her  cosWrne  was 

an  old-fashioned  gown  of  lavender  anl 
lace.  Would  that  she  might  have  worn 
It  also  in  the  previous  two  acts. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  bedroom  scena 
—the  middle  act.  (Remember  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  wrote  this  comedy).  It  provides 
a  good  excuse  for  a  delightful  display 
of  some  clever  pajamas  and  fashionable 
negligees. 

A  capacity  crowd  enjoyed  many' 
laughs  and  a  good  performance.  S,  L.  i 


-"The  BacheloE 


THIS  WEEK'S  STAGE  OFFERINGS - 
COPLEY— "The  Bellamy  Trial,"  mys-' 
tery  play,    (Last  week,) 
MOLLIS  STREET- 

Father,"  comedy. 

PLYMOUTH— "The    Silent  House/f 

mystery  play.    (Last  week.)  -  ; 

REPERTORY— "S.  S.  Incorporated.t 

1928  prize  play. 

SHUBERT— "The  Red  Robe,"  romann 

tic  comedy  with  music. 

ST.  .TAMES  —  "Why  Men  LeavS 
Home,"  farce, 

TREMONT— "Blackbirds,"  aU-colore* 
revue,  opens  Thursday  night. 

WILBUR— "Coquette,"  drama.  ^ 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
"Why  Men  Leave  Home" 

Acomedy 


wood 

Grandma  

Butler  

Tom  

Fifi   

Sybil  

Billy  

Xina  

Artip  

Sam  

HPtly.  .  .■  

Maid  

Diiris  

Three  wives 


three  acts  by  Avery  Hop- 

,  Jessamine  Newcombe 

 Georre   'L.  Taylor 

 John  Warner 

\\  ,  Marion  Grant 

Adrienne  Earle 

 Don  Beddoe 

'  Oporsfia  Kcese 

 Tom  McKni=lit 

  .  John  Jiin'nr 

 Ilolorps  Palley 

 Elizabeth  I.paviti 

 .Carmaleen  Bullpr 

-three  blind  mice.  See 
how  they  run.  Home  less  than  an  hour 
from  their  steenth  trip,  to  Europe,  al- 
ready they  are  planning  where  next 
they  will  run  to,  leaving  their  husbands 
to  sit  and  hold  their  hands. 

"This  -would  make  an  ideal  plot  for 
a  play 

of  war  of  the  three  husbands.  "  "Why 
Men  Leave  Home."  Wives  leave  it  first 
and  there  isn't  any  home  left  for  the 
man." 

But  Tom  ipakes  the  mistake  of  point- 
ing this  out,  in  attempting  to  dissuade 
Billy  Reynolds  from  proposing  to  Sybil, 
his  wife's  sister,  and  in  explaining  that 
husbands  do  not  just  sit  at  home  and 
hold  their  hands,    Billy  repeats  this 
ob.servation  to  Sybil,  who  mentions  it  i 
to  Fifi  Morgan,  who  passes  it  on  to  the 
remaining  two  wives.   Thus  the  stage  is 
set  for  the  afternoon  of  crimination,  the 
evening  of  recrimination  and  the  morn- 
ing after,  as  Mr.  Hopwood  chooses  to 
label  his  three  acts.    Luckily  there  is 
a  Grandma  S'utton  to  untangle  the' 
scrambled  wires.  ^ 
i    There  is  much  humor  and  more  truth 
I  In  this  comedy.    How  refreshing  it  was  | 
I  that  Mr.  Hopwood  avoided  the  obvious 
— three  triangles.    Three  wives,  three 
husband.? — all  that  was  needed  'were 
three  liaisons  t<y  complete  the  third  sides 
of  the  triangles.    But  In  only  suggest-  | 
ing  them,  perhaps  in  lightly  sketching  : 
them  in,  he  achieved  better  comedy  and 
more  humorous  situations.  I 

Miss  Grant  appeared  to  excellent) 
advantage  as  Fifi  Morgan,  the  wife  who  | 
for  four  years  had  been  "only  one-fifth  i 
a  wife,"  and  who  finally  was  made  to' 


BURLESQUE 

GAYETY— "(^iris  From  the  Follies,'- 
this  week's  attraction  at  the  Gayety. 
Theatre,  Is  brimming  over  with  goocj  i 
tunes,  dancing  and  comedy,      Gladys  - 
Clark,  Sam  Raynor,  Zona  Duval,  Jean 
LeRoy,  Frank  Mallahan,  John  Crosby,  j 
Lew  LeRoy  and  May  Raynor  are  the  ! 
principals,    and    each   has   abundant  '\ 
talent  in  his  or  her  line.   Election  re- 
turns wai  be  given  out  tonight  during 
the  regular  performance,  and  also  dur- 
ing a  special  midnight  show  immedi- 
ately following, 

OLD      HOWARD— "The  Chicken 
Trust,"  bearing  the  famous  trade  mark  1 
of  Billy  Watson,  is  on  the  burlesque 
stage  of  the  Old  Howard  this  week.  ! 
Leading  the  company  of  fun-makers 
are  Jules  Jacobs,  Billy  (Grogan)  Spen- 
cer, Ramona,  the  dancer;  Dorothy  Ful-' 
ler,  Billy  Hart,  Jules  La  Porte,  Rose' 
Bates  and  Kitty  Howard.    There  also 
are  special  features  for  the  continuous  ■ 
piogram,  and  for  the  .screen.    Election  ' 
returns  will  be  announced  up  to  mid- 
night tonight.    _  . 

B.  f:  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

"The  Maht  Watch" 

A    screen    melodrama   f,^»P^tsht%-at 'i"' 
Biro  /',»'=;,"^fie';'^  ,oer  Korda  and  presented 

  Paul  Liilia« 

 Donald  Rcfd 

■  ■  Nicholas  Sou.ssau  - 


Yvonne  Corlaix 
Cant,  rorlaix 
DArtelle 


Brambonr?   

Anna   

Daporne  .  ■  ■ 

Admiral  Mobraye 

Farsasson   

I)eDuc   


Anil  a  Garvuie 

 Guslave  Parlos 

 William  Tooker 

  ,   George  Fc.:in\ti 

  >;i(  holas  IV^la 

SMfSrW|fch.r^tobe 
Theatre,  it  has  two  outstanding  merits: 


Keith  Memorial 

seen  at  me  d. 

says  Tom  Morgan  .(.council,        "Jf  flSn"?.,  W  tl»  ™«U™»1 

Of  a  French  destroyer  ^^,^J°^'°"Every- 
vanquishing  an  enemy  ^e^scl^  ^^^O^ 

l°nTt;"his"sid^e'"the  ^S^ln'-evol- 
;e"r''  ''l^eanwhUe  Captain  Corl^\°^^'X. 
l=Sh\T:he^S^s^"in-r^-! 


iiome  all  night.    When  at  last  sh_e  does  j 
'  ses  1 
duct 

band  to  ir^st  her.    Not  unnat 


appear  she  refuses  to  give^any  explana- 


cS^^;^able  to  pr^^h. 
^r^ang      UkeTtL'^^itness  stand  in 
hil  defence.    With  the  other  officers 
«fves"he  had  dined  on  board  the  de- 
TtV'oyy^he  niglU  that  war  ^^^^^^ 

S^L?t' h\^d  not'^gone"ashore  with  the 
?p5     An  ardent  but  chivalrous  ad- 
mher  ttkes  her  to  his  cabin  and  pro- 
If  h!^  undying  devotion.     In  t)  ^ 

Jfn^v^ToIsi^  m^n^n^^.^t'^S^'-'  not  be 


Inlr  to  rfvf.'il  the  slayer;  It  is  enough 
to  say  thai  lus  motives  were  of  the  b«st. 

The  scenes  on  the  battleship  at  night 
were  quite  out  oi  the  ordinary — sugges- 
tion rather  than  revelation  made  the 
great  vessel  the  more  terrifying  and 
Impressive.  The  acting,  apart  from 
Miss  Dove  s  excellent  performance,  suf- 
ficed, thouRh  Paul  Lukas  deserves  nralse 
lor  his  effective  playing  of  the  unjustly 
accused  and  heroic  Captain  Corlalx. 

E.  L.  H. 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 

"Lonesome" 

A  ■  »crwn  (fe-ama  adapted  by  Edward  T. 
I>owe,  Jr.,  Irom  a  stor.v  b.v  Maiin  Paire ; 
photofri'Hphed  b.v  Gilbert  Warrefiton.  diieoted 

•CQntno'CS  by  Univeraal  with  the  foUowmt 
caal ; 

iim    Glonn  Tryon 

lai'.v  Hai'haia  Kent 

A  cast  of  four  persons,  Paul  Fejos, 
Hungarian  direct  or;  Mr.  Warrenton  with 
his  camera  or  cameras,  and  Mr.  Tryon 
and  Miss  Kent,  make  this  picture  one 
of  the  notable  contributions  lo  fllmdom. 
Barrmg  slight  exaggerations  here  and 
there,  or  harmless  prolongations  of  su.s- 
pensK  when  the  boy  and  the  girl  lose 
each  other  in  the  milling  throng  at 
Coney  Island,  "Lonesome"  seemed  to  be 
a  courageous,  human,  and  .ioyful  narra- 
tive of  things  a.s  tliey  are,  or  well  might 
be.  When  the  best  10  pictures  of  1928- 
29  are  selected  by  popular  vote,  this 
column  wishes  to  be  recorded  as  in 
favor  of  granting  a  place  in  the  honor 
role  for  "Lonesome." 

How  simple  was  the  theme!  Two 
lonesome  souls  in  New,  York,  a  young 
machinist  and  a  telephone  operator,  re- 
leased from  their  daily  gSnds  on  a 
sunny  Saturday  afternoon.  Attracted 
to  Coney  Island  by  the  blaring  of  a 
negro  jazz  band  passing  their  windows 
on  a  float  inviting  all  and  sundry  to 
taste  the  Joys  of  a  holiday  at  the  beach. 
Chance  meeting  atop  a  bus,  little  fibs  as 
to  stations  in  life,  quickly  dissipated  by 
confessions.  Then  the  merry,  carefree 
pursuit  of  diver.sion,  visits  to  the  sooth- 
sayer, the  instantaneous  photograpli 
studio,  the  score  of  alluring  devices  in- 
tended to  provide  thrills  and  laughter 
for  the  millions.  The  exciting  trip  on 
the  roller  coaster,  the  accident,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  two,  known  to  each  other 
only  as  Mary  and  Jim.  The  desperate 
game  of  seeking  each  other  again  in 
that  mad  crowd,  the  hopelessness  of  it 
»11.  the  sudden  rain  and  wind  storm,  the 
iJeJected  return  home,  newly  found  hap- 
piness turned  to  anguish.  The  reunion 
when,  hearing  Jimmy's  cheap  little  pho- 
nograph playing  "Always,"  Mary  beats 
with  her  fist-s  against  the  wall  in  tearful 
protest,  and  Jimmy  rushes  into  her 
room.  AH  the  time  they  had  lived 
icnxss  the  hall  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Tryon  give.s  a  fine  characteriza- 
non  of  the  boy.  Miss  Kent  is  sparkling 

and  lovable  as  Mary.  Their  perform- 
mce  becomes  all  the  more  meritorious 
when  one  considers  that  they  are  stead- 
ly  before  the  camera '  as  the  central 
tgures.  AH  else  is  background.  In  two 
icenes  Mary  and  Jim  talk  from  the 
icreen.  naturally,  effectively,  always  Im- 
jressive.  always  fascinating.  The  cam- 
ra  seems  bent  on  new  tricks.  Double 
;xposures  and  dissolver  are  utilized 
)ften.  Crowds,  like  those  In  the  subway 
tations  and  at  Coney  Island,  are  shot 
vith  Vwonderful  sweep  and  perspectiv.-^. 
11  one  instance  you  are  astounded  to 
ee  the  picture  actually  revolve,  so  that 
t  pivots  from  top  to  hottohi  and  back 
igain  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Direc- 
ion  and  camera  work  of  such  quality 
ire  unusual.  They  deserve  all  the  praise 
me  con  bestow.  W.  E.  G. 

LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
'Napoleon" 

A  .«ereen  drama  wriflen  and  direefed  Viv 
Vhel  Ganoe,  filmed  in  Franee  hv  tlie  General 
^0<-iety  nf  Films  and  TM-esented  here  by 
Wetro-Goldwyn-Ma.ver.  -nith  the  lollowing 
•ast: 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  boy 

Waldimir  Roudenko 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  man 

Albei't  DieiuTonne  ■ 

Janton.  .  Alexandre  Kou^itzky 

louret  de  Lisle  Hnrry  Krimer 

lobeppierre  Edmond  Van  Daele 

(ts'st  Antonin  .\rtaud, 

osephine  de  Beauharnais. -...»,.. Gina  Manes 

This  film  is  of  interest  cltiefly  because 
t  affords  opportunity  to  compare  foreign 
■nethods  of  photography,  direction  and 
performance  with  those  now  In  vogue 
n  our  own  studios.  As  to  its  story.  M. 
jance  frankly  confesses  that  he  plotted 
t  less  as  a  review  of  the  morals  or 
jolitics  of  Napoleon's  time,  but  as  a 
aortrayal  of  early  events  in  the  life  of 
NTapoleon.  and  a  dramatic  interpreta- 
ylon  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
ived.  It  is  fragmentary,  episodic.  It 
;s  not  a  pretentious  historical  film.  It 
:s  more  an  effort,  however  disjointed,  to 
aicture  the  spirit,  the  budding  military 
:{enius.  the  youthful  philosophy  of  the 
famous  Corsican. 

As  Nap>oleon  the  boy.  -Master  Roud- 
■!nko  triumphs  In  a  snowball  Rattle  at 
he  school  in  Brienrie.  He  engages  an 
entire  dormitory  of  boys  in  fistic  combat 
vhen  two  of  the  boys  let  his  pet  eagle 
>ut  of  its  cage  into  the  storm.  Then 
A.  Dieudonne  becomes  Napoleon,  sent 
IS  a  sub-lieutenant  to  quell  a  Corsican  j 
iprising.  Thence  onward,  he  astounds 
lis  superiors  by  a  brilliant  victory  at 
Vninn  fouffit  on  the  screen  realistically 


in  a  ciicncluag  (Japnpoui  of  rain.  Tte 
reorganizes  the  army  In  Italy,  and  leads 
It  to  victory.  He  returns  to  Prance, 
acclaimed  as  the  new  deliverer  of  the 
nation.  And  at  that  point  the  picture 
turns  trickster.  It  leads  Napoleon  to 
the  deserted  convention  nail  where  rev- 
olutionary plots  and  reigns  of  terror 
have  had  their  birth.  It  induces  him  to 
soliloquize  on  the  errors  of  Danton. 
Marat.  Robespierre,  to  promise  himself 
not  to  follow  in  their  downward  paths. 
And  ill  abrupt  conclusion,  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  it  sets  him  to  fulminating  again.st 
the  horrors  of  war.  to  predictions  of  the 
time  when  conquests  shall  be  gained 
without  need  of  bayonet  and  cannon, 
when  all  the  world  shall  become  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  All  of  which 
indicate  that  M,  Gance  found  In  the 
character  of  Napoleon  certain  attributes 
and  viewpoints  hitherto  unrecorded  in 
history. 

In  its  photography,  "Napoleon"  makes 
no  threat  against  our  native  camera- 
men. The  battle  scenes  are  noteworthy 
for  bursts  of  red  flame  against  a  dark- 
ened terrain;  in  fact  much  of  the  pic- 
ture is  shadowy,  its  outlines  dimmed. 
Close-ups  of  typical  faces  caught  in  mob 
scenes  obviously  are  cut  in  strips.  They 
do  not  dissolve,  one  into  the  other 
smoothly.  M,  Dieudonne  was  a  sardonic 
Napoleon,  a  lean  and  lank  figure  alien 
to  all  previous  conceptions  of  the  man. 
Mmc.  Manes  made  Josephine  a  lady 
lacking  in  distinction  or  feminine  al- 
lurement. A  peculiar  picture  of  mingled 
charm  and  shortcomings.      W.  E.  G. 


Ah,  lost  adored  one,  can  you  '■m 
The  swaying  figure  that  Is  me? 

Across  the  crackling,  crashing  «pace — 
The  drifting  white  blur  of  your  face  .  ,  . 
To  love  no  more,  did  we  agree — 

Still  we  must  dance.   

JUDY  SHEA. 


FILMS  NEW  AND  FAMILIAR 
B.    F.    ItEITH    MEMORIAL—  The 

Night  ■Watch." 

METROPOLITAN— "Varsity."  (Part 
talking  picture.) 

LOEWS  STATE— "Napoleon." 
KEITH-ALBEE  —  "Lonesome."  (Part 
talking  picture.) 

SCOLLAY  SQ.  OLYMPIA  —  "The 
Midnight  Taxi."    (Part  talking  picture.) 

LOEWS  ORPHEUM— "The  Battle  of 
the  Sexes." 

OLYMPIA-FENWAY  —  "The  Singing 
Fool,"  with  Al  Jolson.  (A  Vitaphone 
picture.) 

MODERN-BEACON  —  "The  Perfect 
Crime."    (Part  talking  picture.) 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE— 'Our  Dancing 
Daughters." 

LANCASTER— ^"The  Cossacks"  and 
'The  Cardboard  Lover,"  first  half;  "The 
Water  Hole"  and  "Just  Married," 
balance  of  week. 

EXETER^"The  Night  Bird"  and 
"Beautiful  But  Dumb."  first  half;  "The 
Fleet's  In"  and  "The  Water  Hole," 
balance  of  week.  _____ 

HILDEGARDE  DONALDSON 
Hildegarde  Donaldson,  violinist,  ably 

assisted    toy    Ralph    Linsley,  pianist, 

played  this  program  last  night  in  Jor-  j 

dan  hall:  I 
Concerto  in  G,  Mozart;  Sonata  in  A 

minor,  Opus  51,  David  Stanley  Smith; 

Partita  in  G,  major,  Virgilio  Mortari; 

Six    Rumanian    Folk-dances,  Bartok- 

Szekeley. 

Jordan  hall,  last  night.  Miss  Donald- 
son shared  with  a  very  good  audience  to  , 
whom  she  gave  unusual  pleasure.  The 
news  space  this  morning  she  will  have 
to  share  with  the  candidates,  all  utter- 
ing, with  the  strength  that  is  left  them, 
their  final  words  of  warning  or  encour- 
agement. The  lion's  share  of  that  in- 
adequate space — Miss  Donaldson  has 
too  good  sense  to  expect  it. 

A  perfunctory  notice  of  her  perform- 
ance last  night  is  not  worth  the  space 
it  would  cost  to  print  it  in.  For  Miss 
Donaldson  is  a  musician  of  rare  natural 
ability  and  individuality.  She  finds  new 
music  to  play  at  her  concert  that  vio- 
linists less  enterprising  pass  by,  for  the 
proper  performance  of  which  she  has 
developed  a  singularly  secure  technique, 
musicianship  solid  and  sound.  The 
blessed  virtue  of  temperament,  further- 
more, Miss  Donaldson  can  boast. 

To  discuss  her  performance  in  detail 
would  be  a  pleasure.  But  discussion, 
just  at  present,  is  not  in  order.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Miss  Donaldson  held 
the  attention  engrossed  every  minute 
she  played— and  to  hold  the  publics 
attention  is  the  chief  asset  of  a*i  artist. 
To  Miss  Donaldson,  congratulations. 

R.  R.  G. 


NIGHT  CLUB 

High,  flaring  notes  scream  ecstasy, 
While  random  joy  waits  candidly  ,  .  . 
Strange — ^^'e;  together  in  this  place 
Whirled  breathless  in  some  phantom 
race  . 
Of  light  and  sound  and  mystery. 

:  Should  by  no  sign  or  token  be 
Allowed  to  touch.   But  who  can-  free 
I     A  vow— release  its  darkening  trace— 
■     Though  still  we  dance. 


I  Our  old  friend  Trlxle  Frlganza  ifas  at 
the  Victoria  Palace,  London,  about  a 
month  ago.  She  was  described  by  a 
rapt  admirer  uniting  for  the  Observer 
as  follows: 

"Xrixie  Frlganza  Is  a  very  large  lady 
who  worries  .so  little  about  her  size  that 
.siie  v;ears  all  the  different  frocks  for  all 
her  songs  in  layers  at  her  first  entry. 
Yet  whjn  she  has  discarded  the  last 
that  is  to  be  discarded,  we  find  clothes 
made  very  little  difference;  in  fact, 
when  she  wears  only  baby  frills  and 
short  socks  shs  appears  larger  than 
ever.  It  all  adds  to  the  gaiety  of  na- 
tions, and  her  song  about  vain  efforts  to 
reduce  'fat'  might  relax  the  tension  of 
a  world-wids  effort  that  is  calling 
forth  so  immeasurable  an  amount  of 
energy  that  the  disarmament  problem 
could  be  solvet^  with  the  half  of  it." 

ASTRIDE  OR  ON  SIDE-SADDLE? 

In  our  boyhood  women  rode  on  side- 
saddles and  wore  a  low  stovepipe  hat 
■ith  a  veil  around  It  and  streaming  gal- 
Jantiy  in  the  wind.  We  read  a,  letter 
[published  in  a  London  newspaper  not 
long  ago  that  "riding  a.stride  by  ladies" 
was  a  custom  of  very  recent  origin.  But 
in  the  13th~ecntury  the  English  fine 
ladies  rode  either  side-saddle  or  astride.. 
In  Shakespeare's  time  the  women  rode 
astride;  as  they  cropped  their  hair 
sported  men's  beaver  hats,  -boots  and 
breeches.  Grandmothers  in  Jacobean 
day-s  and  even  earlier,  to  quote  from 
Violet  Wilson's  "Society  Women  of 
Shakespeare's  Time,"  upheld  the  pleas- 
in'  fiction  of  "their  own  immaculate 
youth.  They  did  not  paint  their  faces; 
cut  their  hair  short;  smoke  pipes:  dance 
to  txcess;  gamble  at  cards;  swear  'gooa 
mouth-filling  oaths';  ride  astride;  wear 
short  skirts  to  show  off  their  ankles; 
go  to  dinner-parties  given  by  men 
friends  at  the  Apollo  Tavern;  or  visit 
public  theatres  to  fall  in  love  with  pop- 
ular actors.  Grandmothers,  with  hands 
uplifted  in  horror,  wondered  what  girls 
of  the  present  day  were  coming  to."  i. 

London  city  wives  in  1607  rode  some 
upon  pillions,  some  upon  side-saddles, 
but  the  ladies  of  Ireland,  according  to 
Riche's  "Irish  Hubbub"  (1619)  "neither 
used  pouldring  nor  painting  stuffs,  they 
knew  not  what  a  coach  meant,  nor 
scarce  a  side  saddle,  till  they  learnt 
them  from  the  EngU.sh."  In  England 
of  1585  saddles  for  women  were  not 
common.  .         ,  „ 

Old  chroniclers  say  that  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, wife  of  Richard  II,  was  the  first 
to  bring  a  side-saddle  into  England.  He 
loved  her  so  extravagantly,  wrote  Jere- 
my Collier,  that  he  cursed  the  place 
where  she  died. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Richardson,  a  Chicago 
society  woman,  whose  luxurious  touring 
sedan  was  stopped  and  roughly  searched 
by  a  crowd  of  men  Saturday  night,  said, 
"Surely,  if  those  men  had  been  pro- 
hibition agents,  they  would  have  shown 
their  stars."  Yes,  lady,  had  they  been 
prohibition  agents,  you  would  have  .seen 
stars.  R-  H.  L. 

TO    A    YOUTH    DEDICATED  TO 
BIGGER  AND  BETTER  BUSIt.ZS: 
(For  As  the  World  'Wage) 

Now  my  boy  soon  you'll  be 
In  the  game  with  Johnny  D. 
To  your  self  you  must  be  true 
If  you're  not  you  won't  be  you. 

Love  your  neighbor  as  your  self. 
If  you  would  get  all  the  pelf. 
If  "you  don't  yop  won't  get  on 
Selling  widgets,,  stocks  or  bonds. 

Join  the  chambers.  Join  the  clubs, 
Root  for  boosters,  root  for  dubs. 
Soon  you'l  find  them— Jack  and  Jake 
All  for  all,  but  on  the  make. 

Don't  give  a  damn  for  any  man, 
It's  no  game  for  a  Peter  Pan. 
Train  your  conscience,  have  no  quakes. 
Sell  'em  'til  their  belly  aches. 

When  you're  through  and  on  the  top 
They'll  worship  you  like  hottentot?. 

I  You're  name  I  visualize. 
Planed  in  smoke  across  the  skies 

I  Like  Lucky  Strike  or  Mother's  Pies. 


Should  you  die  or  get  kicked  off. 
The  boys  will  still  be  at  the  trough, 
Your  epitaph,  it  will  be  writ  (in  public 

showers) , 
Or  said  with  flowers— 
"Well !    The  old  geezer  got  away  with  It." 

ANTHONY  6KELDING. 

ADD,  "ARMENIAN  OUTRAGES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

DJever  hafta  go  along  on  a  rug-shop- 
ping tour?  If  ya  didn".  don't.  Seems 
tha  B.  an  C.  Is  tired  of  getting  rltzed 
by  tha  girl  frens  on  account  we  don't 
own  a  oriental  rue.    We  got  enough 


Jack  laid  by  to  get  a  new  oM-rcoat 
which  I  promised  me  but  It  looV:.',  now" 
like  I  better  start  getlln  e.'stlmatcs  onl 
cleaning  and  flxln  that  ole  benny.  Well,' 
tha  Mama  Is  got  a  list  of  6  dumps 
what  she's  gonna  visit  and  altho  I 
pleaded  a  headache,  Ida  had  to  goalong 
If  Ida  said  small-pox.    Tha  first  store 
we  got  to  I  tell  tha  bozo  we  wanna 
look  at  .some  rugs  and  he  answers  me 
by  saying  saruk  klrmanshahs  boharas 
turcomans,  to  which  I  merely  replies 
that  the  winters  don't  get  so  cold  as 
they  use  to.    After  tha  glnlc  displays 
about  20  or  30,  he  shows  one  which  he 
says  is  60  years  old  so  I  slips  tha  B. 
an  C.  tha  high  sign  lo  check  out  cause 
lo  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a  helova 
merchant  If  he  coodn"  sell  a  rug  In  60 
years.    Tha  next  bazsuir  had  a  clerk 
what  gave  me  a  pain  In  that  neck,  he's 
always  asking  me  to  feel  his  rugs.  I 
simply   told   him   that   feeling  dldn' 
interest  me  'cause  at  our  hoase  we  don't 
walk  on  our  hands.  Tha  next  gyp  Joint 
had  prices  with  so  many  zeros  on  tha 
tags  I  thought  he  was  showin  us  where 
tha  Armenian  war  loan  stood,  as  of 
today.    In  tha  last  place  we  went  we 
was  positively  Insulted,  the  clerk  tells  us 
that  his  boss  was  one  of  tha  best  known 
collectors  in  tha  business,  I  simply  told 
tha  egg  he  cood  keep  his  carpet-;  'cause 
we  was  gonna  pay  cash  an  didn'  need  | 
tha  services  of  a  collector.    When  we  i 
leave,  tha  guy  wans  to  bet  me  we'll  | 
be  back  .so  I  tells  him  I'd  take  10  bucks 
worth  of  that  bet  and  he  crawfished,  | 
Not  being  up  on  Armenian  lingo  I  didn'  i 
get  tha  gist  of  tha  dirt  he  was  shovel-  ! 
ing  at  me  but  from  tha  look  on  his  map  ! 
I  think  he  said  something  like  "Ya  ' 
dirty  bum,  get  out  of  here." 

DUKE  BAKRAK. 

P.  S.  Tha  next  time  they  .start  a  war 
on  Armenia  I'm  gonna  put  5  bucks 
to  tha  Turks.  D.  B. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  mud-slinging  campaign  Just 
ended,  reminds  one  of  the  story  Joe 
Jefferson  used  to  tell  of  the  coffee 
women  of  Dublin  on  a  certain  bridge  or 
thoroughfare  capturing  the  early  mom- 
iing  trade  of  workers.  Woe  betide  if  a 
(customer  neglected  to  patronize  the 
first  stand  he  came  to,  for  a  whispering, 
hoarse  at  that,  would  pierce  the  air; 
"Who  put  derty  water  in  the  corf-f-ef !  ' 
oft  .spoiling  the  trade  of .  the  second 
stand,  W.  O. 

Clive  Plans 


jsy  RENA  GARDNER 

Mr.  Clive  lives  completely  surrounded 
by  two  dark-haired  secretaries,  three 
desks,  several  telephones  and  a  safe. 
Bare  office  walls  with  a  framed  Eng- 
lish playbill  of  "Tons  of  Money," 
October,  1924,  as  the  only  hint  of  the- 
atre in  the  room.  Here  you  find  your 
mehtal  picture  of  the  office  of  Louis 
K.  Liggett,  hardly  a  congruous  en- 
vironment for  the  actor  you  first  saw 
In  your  freshman  Christmas  vacation 
as  the  curate  of  "Charley's  Aunt." 
There  should  be  at  least  one  box  of 
grease  paint  and  a  rose-colored  rab- 
bit's foot  under  the  gooseneck  desk 
lamp,  with  perhaps  a  beautiful  mas- 
caraed  actress  waiting  in  a  corner  to 
try  for  a  part.  Instead,  you  cai-ry  on  a 
conversation  about  plays  past  and 
present,  to  a  soft  but  insistent  accom- 
paniment of  "Hello?  Yes,  Mr.  Zilch. 
Mr.  Clive  will  have  that  ready  for  you 
on  the  20th — yes— very  well,  Mr.  Zilch." 
What  was  that  last  remark  about 
Strindberg? 

Mr.  Clive,  like  his  secretaries,  wears 
h's  h'-'r  short.  The  ni'^sr  nrr^bins  sve 
can  discover  no  signs  of  the  Thespian. 
Cui.d,,  sl.u.  uan;  gray,  fc-pals. 

non-dxistent.  He  does  not  fold  his 
hands  on  the-  silver  head  of.  a-:-cane, 
nor  show  you  47.  photographs  of  him- 
self as  King  Lear  back  in  1892,  and  :f 
he  is  double-breasted,  so  are  we  all  in 
the  bond  business. 

His  face,  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  looks 
very  much  as  it  appears  behind  the 
footlights,  more  attractive,  perhaps,  for 

grease  paint,  in  bestowing  youth,  glosses 
^  over  the  lines  of  character  that  give 
strength  to  a  man's  face.  You  reflect, 
when  you  should  be  listening  to  Mr. 
Clive,  or  at  least  to  Mr.  Zilch,  how 
much  more  like  great  Caesar  might  have 
seemed  various  stage  Caesars  you  have 
seen,  without  benefit  of  grease  paint. 

Mr.  Clive  is  an  intelligent  man,  with 
an  appreciation  of  irony.  This  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have 
watched  the  Copley  Theatre  during  the 
last  few  years  in  its  metamorphosis 
from  Shaw  and  Ibsen  to  "Ghost 
Trains"  and  "Number  Seventeens."  But 
far  from  revelling  in  the  genre  of  the 
clutching  hand.  Mr.  Clive  prefers  lo 
see,  as  well  as  to  give,  the  more  subtle 
dramatists.  Necessity,  rather  than 
choice,  has  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
Copley  Theatre  since  he  took  it  oyer. 
Before,  the  tremendous  yearly  deficit 
was  paid  by  the  contributions  of  Boston 
drama  lovers.  Mr.  Clive.  forced  to  re- 
establish the  theatre  on  a  paying  basis, 
has  been  nmvidlne.  as  nearly  as  he 
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'h'^J""^,"'  ^'^^'^^  public  wants 
d  Mr.  Clive  is  solvent  Who  ca^' 
ime  him?  " 

d^'jMT  ''J^^"y  ^'^^d  of  tJie  game 
d  at  the  end  of  next  March  Is  Dian 
^iiJg  to  expeitoent  with  severtfa  S  ' 

-ne  weeK.  xnjs  as  to  be  a  eambip  a 
'■ng  of  the  artistic  and  financial 
of  the  public.    Mr.  Clive  has  io  I 


j  idea  whether  he  will  lose  several  thou 
sand  dollars  a  week,  or  play  to  full 
I  houses,  as  he  does  with  "The  Bellamy 
Trial."    For  plays  he  has  chosen  a 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  probably  ''Michael 
t  and  His  Lost  Angel,"  a  Pinero,  a  Suder- 
mann,  a  Barrie.  a  Shaw  or  Strindberg, 
depending  on  the  Theatre  Guild's  choice 
nf  Shaw  for  Boston,  and  an  old  English 
\  melodrama,    "The    Ticket    of  Leave 
i  Man."    This  last,  Clive  plans  to  do 
\  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "Curse  you, 
lack  Dalton!"  asides.  Poor  Nell,  and 
il.    He  expects  a  1929  Boston  audience 
find  it  as  amusing  as  a  London  audi- 
xe   50  years   ago   found  it  heart- 
r.ding. 

Mr.  Clive  has  literally  been  losing 
..iccp  over  this  question  of  what  the 
public  wants.    For  vacation  last  sum- 
mer he  revisited  England,  and  in  some 
28  days  there  the  score  read — Plays  I 
seen.  34;  citiej  visited,  25,  or  some- 
thing equally  as  bad.   His  desk  is  piled 
with  manuscripts  of  submitted  plays,  i 
As  a  general  rule,  he  starts  reading  at 
midnight,  and  reads  through  that  por-  ' 
tion  of  the  early  morning  when  all  good  j 
Bostonians  should    be   in    bed.    Five ! 
hours'  sleep  fill  all  Mr  Clive's  needs,  i 
night  in  and  night  out  these  many  a 
year,  and  five  hours'  sleep  is  what  he 
gets. 

In  judging  a  play,  Mr.  Clive  uses  his 
personal  standard  of  excellence  entirely. 
"If  I  get  a  kick  out  of  a  play,  if  it 
keeps  me  interested  from  one  to  three 
in  the  morning,  then  I  lay  it  aside  to 
read  again  the  next  day."  That  seems 
fair  enough,  considering  the  state  of 
mind  of  tne  average  sober  citizen  from 
cne  to  thi-ee  in  the  morning.  Chve 
never  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  his 
public.  He  does  not  consider  that  his 
own  taste  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
general  public,  or  lower,  for  an  audi- 
ence possesses  an  absolutely  Incalculable 
quality.  It  will  support  a  "Silver  Cord" 
or  an  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  with  equal 
enthu.siasm,  and  the  poor  producer  can 
only  guess  why  or  how. 

The  kicks  to  be  gotten  from  read- 
ing plays  seem  to  be  as  various  as  the! 
plays  themselves.    Mr.  Clive  got  one 
from  "The  Bellamy  Trial,"  his  current; 
variation  of  the  1927-28  Mary  Dugan  1 
series,  and  he  got  one  from  "The  Ideal- 
ist." which  he  tried  to  run  last  autumn. ' 
"The  Idealist"  made  a  tremendous  ap- 
peal to  his  imagination.    This  story  of 
1  the  old  man  who  tried  to  raise  a  mod- 
'  em  Magdalen,   her  marriage  to  the 
man's  innocent  young  son,  the  inevit-  ' 
able  disillusionment  of  one  who  has 
faith  in  the  impossible,  also  thrilled  Lee 
Shubert,  whose  opinion  Mr.  Clive  asked. 

Clive  spent  more  than  usual  on  ad- 
vertising, he  announced  his  own  return 
in  "a  new  play."  On  the  opening  night 
it  neither  rained  nor  waxed  too  warm, 
and  he  played  to  an  empty  hou*e.  The 
public  had  decided  against  the  play  be- 
fore it  opened. 

Not  only  do  producers  find  the  public 
a  vague,  unpredictable  monster  in  gen-i 
eral,  but  Its  individual  response  in.clif- 
ferent  localities  varies.  New  York  loved 
"The  Spider."  London,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  haye  at  any  priqe,  a 
play  in  which  the  audience  takes  pAtt. 
Boston,  says  Mr.  Chve,  is  like  London 
in  this<  regard.  It  has  paid  its  money 
to  see  a  play,  and  simply  does  not  care 
to  help  give  one. 
He  told  of  an  opening  night  In  ani 

English  city  where  a  drama  of  this' 
type,  "The  Big  Drum,"  was  given.  The 
scene  was  a  play  within  ia  play.  Oh 
the  make-believe  vaudeville  stage  mur- 
der, foul  and  most  unnatural,  was  duly 
done.  Police  rushed  through  the  aisles 
to  the  stage,  and  after  the  usual  period 
of  exatement,  a  police  officer  turned 
to  the  audience  and  said:  "Perhaps 
the  best  thing  for  you  all  to  do  is  to 
go  home. '  This  suggestion  brought  the 
first  burst  of  enthasiastic  applause. 
Much  later  in  the  play  the  heroine  | 
groped  her  way  on  a  darkened  sUge, 

Jje'ered  through  the  dim  light,  end  s'aid;  i 
hesitatingly:  "Is  anybody  there"?  a' 
tfocfcney  voice  from  the  pit  repliedir 
"Yes,  miss,  there  re  still  one  «r-.two 
of  us  left."  . 

But  one  general  trait  Rtr.  Clive' has 
observed  in  his  audiences.  The  fashion 
for  weeping  has  passed,  with  leg-o'-mut- 
ton  sleeves  and  peg-top  trousers.;  Tlie 
t.  b.  m.  of  today  finds  life  quite  nerve- 
racking  enough,  and  does  not  caris  to 
be  harrowed  in  the  theatre.  "And  why 
stjpuld  he?"  6ays  Mr.  Clive.  Women, 
as  well,  no  longer  come  to  the  theatre 


j  ago  you  yventtfc^-'jBa^  tynn?';'^ell'proJ 
l-yided  with  handkerchiefs,  ready 'to  in- 
1  "ilf  -  Inf^r.  ol.  sythet"c 

•eneft  Snd  to  feel -an  ^he  better  for  it 
h  you  ccx)ked:  y*,^-  husband's  pinner 
^^^/^'"PO  lias  changed.  Women 
Tre  hf,f' f^^'^i-  the  thea^  ' 

th.'r^  to  cry.  If 

linp^L»H*P'"'°?'^''^'  ^'^^t  «>«»cate  border 
wm  .,?vo'^^^"/*'*=^  ^"'^  tragedy,  they 
thL^  ll  ^  '^"^ous  laughter  rather 
cprHni^o^f,.^".r*,t"<^''  ^ehly  discon- 
certing and  dhspleasing  to  the  actor 

who  fancies  himself  spinning  a  delicatp 
web  of  beauty. ,  Therefore  Mr.  Cliivfe 
avoids  puch  plan's  as  may  easily  pass 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  with 

one  hysterical  titter.  •  ■   ,  ^ 

In  20  yfears  of  America,  Mr.  Clive-*  has 
become  completely  Americanized.  He 
no  longer  craves  tea  in  bed  at  7:30,  for 
breakfast,  at  10:30  in  the  moraine  S 
in  the  afternoon,  and  10:30  at  night 
In  fact,  he  has  no  tea  at  all.  English 
P!^°^"cers  may  read  plays  from  12  to 
3  30  A.  M  but  it  hardly  seems  likely  : 
that  they  do.   For  all  that,  Mr.  Clive  ' 

feels  no  sense  of  rusrf,  ht  fatigue.  *»Peiff 
hafcs , I've  becom^  iaa  AmerickhliiQ,  no- 
tice it."    He  married  a  Montana  girl 
that  may  help.r  Evenjlss  accent  has 
become''  less  English -ttenr  once  it  w«| 
and  only  when  he '  fii^sts  that  in  S 
you  know?"  we  hear  the  original  Briton 
coming    Repertory    venture    of  next 
March  the  actor  who  was  "lead"  today 
shall  play  "bits"  tomorrow,  of  in-  a  ■ 
particular  Inflection  of'  the  phrase  "Do  i 
Long  distance  in  place  of  "trunk  call?**' 
dictation  instead  of  tea,  Mr.  Clive  is' 
with  us  to  stay. 


METHODS  OF  BARBARISM  > 

(■According  to  Sir  Henry  Hadow  "a 
person  cannot  bo  in  a  bad  temper  wh3n 
singing."; 

Comrades.  If  you  hear  me  calling 

In  an  unmelodious  strain. 
If.  in  fact,  you  find  me  bawling  [ 

Like  a  peacock  with  a  pain. 
Don't  a.ssume  that  my  intention  j 

Is  to  hara.ss  and  anno.v— 
This  commotion,  let  me  mention, 

Represents  the  quest  for  joy. 

When,  in  moods  that  irk  and  bore  U3, 

Temfwrs  turn  a  trifle  sour, 
That's  the  time  with  .song  and  chorus 

To  improve  the  peevish  hour; 
When  I  feel  a  dismal  fellow, 

Angry,  grumpy,  or  depressed, 
I  begin  to  bawl  and  bellow 

Just  to  get  it  off  my  chest. 

Though  perhaps  I  seem  unfitted 

Por  an  operatic  choice, 
It  must  surely  be  admitted 

Tliat  I  didn't  choose  my  voice. 
Why  should  I  be  blamed  if  sneerers 

Say  my  efforts  in  this  line 
Shift  my  temper  to  my  hearers? 

That  is  their  affair,  not  mine. 
LUCIO,  In  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

Frederick  Jacobi's  Suite  of  Indian 
Dances  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
I  phony  Orchestra  in  Cambridge  tonight 
I  and  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday  lifter- 
noon  and  Saturday  evening. 

While  Mr.  Jacobi  does  not  insist,  does 
not  believe  that  "American"  music  must 
derive  its  thematic  material  only  from 
Indian,  Creole,  negro,  or  cowboy  tunes, 
he  has  found  that  songs  and  dance 
tunes  of  the  North  American  Indians 
are  well  adapted  to  musical  composi- 
tion. 

The  dances  to  be  performed  this  week 
were  composed  in  1927-28.  Mr.  Jacobi 
heard  the  themes  or  fragments  of 
themes,  utilized  by  him  while  he  was 
sojourning  among  the  Indians  in  New 
Mexico.  He  has  written  to  us:  . 

"All  the  Indian  dances  partake,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  of  a  religious 
character.  The  buffalo-dance,  danced 
by  the  young  men  was,  no  doubt,  orig- 
inally a  prayer  for  a  successful  chase. 
Naked  to  the  waist,  their  long  black 
hair  falling  wildly  over  their  blackened 
faces,  buffalo  horns  on  their  heads,  they 
imitate  the  slow,  ungainly  motions  of 
the  grazing  buffalo.  It  must  be  .said, 
though,  that  with  the  Indians  every 
gesture  is  a  conventionalization;  Indian 
art  is  not  realistic  but  symbolic.  Th3 
butterfly-dance  is  danced  by  the  maid- 
ens when  they  have  reached  maturity. 
T^ie  war-dance,  it  would  seem,  is  a  pre- 
mature enactment  of  the  future  tri- 
umph, an  instilling  of  confidence  and 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  those  about 
to  engage  in  battle.  The  rain-dance  is 
the  invocation  of  that,  in  those  aridi 
countries,  most  desired  of  natural  bless- 
ings. The  Indians  still  believe  in  the  po- 
tency of  their  prayer;  and  it  is  amasing 
how  many  of  their  rain-dances,  start-, 
ing  on  a  scorched  and  cloudless  day, 
"and  lasting,  as  do  most  of  the  Indian 
dances,  all  day)  are  overtaken  by  storms 
and  end  in  a  drench:ng  and  beneficenti 


The  corn-dance  a  dance 
of  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing."  The 
treatment  of  t-'.-.e  themes  Mr.  Jacobi 
writes  is  "completely  free,  for  the  com- 
poser has  felt  that  the  least  photogra- 
phic method  would  bring  him  closest 
to  the  essence,  the  spirit,  hte  was  seek- 
ing. A  sparing  use  has  been  made  of 
Indian  instruments  of  percussion; 
drums  and  rattles." 


The  other  pieces-  to  be  heard  at  the 
symphony  concerts  this  week  are  the  I 
third  symphony  of  Sibelius  i  first  time  ; 
here)  and  Scriabin's  "Poem  of  Ecstasy."  i 

Mr.  Jacobi's  string  quartet,  based  on 
Indian  themes,  has  been  played  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  Flonzaley,  also  the  Lenox 
quartet.  Born  at  San  Francisco,  he  is 
now  living  in  Northampton. 


Compositions  based  on  Indian  themes 
have  been  performed  here  at  Symphony 
concerts;  MacDowell's  "Indian"  Suite 
with  its  noble  Dirge;  Skilton's  "Flute 
Serenade"  and  "Moccasin  Game"  from 
his  "Suite  Primeval";  Gilbert's  "Indian 
Sketches."  Mr.  Converse  introduced 
"The  Indian  Victory  Dance"  of  Arizona 
in  his  "California,"  performed  here  last 
April,  but  as  a  "remembered  impression, 
not  an  attempt  to  use  authentic  Indian 
tunes." 

The  late  Frederick  R.  Burton  made  a 
brave  attempt  in  Boston  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  music  of  the  Ojibway 
Indians.  He  had  spent  much  of  his  life 
after  graduation  at  Harvard  in  studying 
Indian  music. 


Mr.  Louis  M.  Grice  of  Baltimore,  Md 
has  written  this  sonnet  "On  Hearing 
Koussevitzky's  Recital  on  the  Double  I 
Bass  Viol": 

The  mystic  music  horn  of  babbling ' 
brooks;  ,  ■ 

The  robin's  roundelay  at  mating  time; 

The  sound  of  dulcet  bells  in  silvery 
chime; 

The  sighs  of  lovers  lost  in  shady  nooks; 
The  homing:  call  of  migratory  rooks; 
The  di.stant  rumble  of  a  storm  sublime; 
The  tonal  beauty  of  the  poet's  rhyme;  [ 
That   sings    exquisitely    from    ancient  j 
books: — ■  i 

All  these  I  hear  when  Koussevitzky  'j 
j  swings 

His  rhythmic  bow  across  the  double  bass. 
And  from  the  tall,  forbidding  viol  wrings 
Such  theme.s  ofNpathos;  flights  of  airy 
grace — ■ 

Reveals  his  soul  upon  the  vibrant  strings. 
And  takes  among  the  great  his  lofty 
place. 


Dorothy  George,  mezzo-soprano,  will 
sing  in  Jordan  hall  tonight,  songs  by 
Respighi,  Scarlatti,  Marcello.  Debussy, 
Marx,  Ilgenfritz.  Gebhard.  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Gulesian,  Worth  and  the  Frog 
and  the  Crow  arranged  by  Mackinley. 
Reginald  Boardman  will  be  the  accom- 
panist, but  Gebhard's  new  songs,  Ms.  to 
be  sung  for  the  first  time  in  public,  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  composer. 


Roland  Hayes  will  sing  in  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday  afternoon.  His  pro- 
gram will  include  a  group  of  Schubert's 
songs. 

Other  concerts  of  next  week: 

Monday  night.  Symphony  hall,  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra. 

Tuesday:  Steinert  hall,  10:45  A.  M., 
Music  Lovers'  Club;  Gertrude  Ehrhart. 
soprano;  Nicolas  Slonimsky.  pianist. 

Wednesday:  Statler  Hotel  ballroom, 
11  A.  M.,  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch.  pianist; 
Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Emma  Roberts, 
contralto. 

Thursday:  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Betty  Gray,  contralto. 

Friday:  Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Schubert 
Anniversary  concert.  Steinert  hall,  8:15 
P.  M.,  Sergei  Barsukoff,  pianist. 

Saturday:  Steinert  hall.  3  P.  M.,  Mu- 
.sical  Art  String  Quartet  of  New  York. 
Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  M.,  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra. 


Discussing  Harold  Ridge's  book  "Stage 
Lighting."  W.  Bridge- Adams  docs  not 
see  why  Mr.  Ridge  should  say  in  "The 
Psychological  Lighting  of  Shakespeare," 
that  th3  "Spirit  of  Love"  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  front  lighting  of  pink  and 
back  lighting  rf  blue,  or  why  "drunken 
revelry"  should  be  conveyed  by  front 
lighting  of  blue  and  bac'j  lighting  of 
magenta.  "At  this  point  I  feared  that 
Mr.  Ridge  pns.scs.scd  of  de^•il,^  wa.s  pboul 
to  follow  the  h^rd  nf  Art  Theatre 
scribes  down  a  s<.eep  place  into  a  sea 
of  dreadful  and  pretentious  nonsense." 

A.  JOSEF  ALEXANDER  \ 

A.  Jo.sef  Alexander,  pianist,  played' 
this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall:  i 
Capriccio,  Scarlatti;  Gavott«  and  Varia- 
tions, Rameau;  Prelude  and  Fugue  C 
sharp  major.  Bach;  Sonata  In  B  flat 
minor.  Opus  74,  Glazounow;  Nocturne 
in  D  flat,  opus  27,  Chopin;  Ballade  in 
p  minor,  Chopin;  The  Maiden  and  the 
Nightingale,  Granados;  Etude  in  P  sharp 


major,  "Strawinsky;  "The  Huirly-Guray 
Man,  Goosens;  Etude  (Printemps),  Chal- 
off;  Mephisto  Valse,  Liszt. 

The  time  had  come,  presumably,  when 
Mr.  Alexander's  music  master  believed 
it  desirable  for  the  young  man  to  show 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  just  what 
he  can  do  and  what  he  has  to  do  with. 

He  can  play  with  extremely  good  tone. 
This  is  his  first  and  his  greatest  accom- 
plishment; his  scales  he  lets  ripple,  he 
lends  richness  to  his  chords.  When  he 
will,  furthermore  —  and  he  wills  so 
1  tolerably  often — he  can  let  loose  a  dash- 
ing passage  in  scales  that  brightens  his 
performance  in  the  way  a  banner  of 
red  bunting  enlivens  the  blankn^ss  of 
a  bare  white-washed  wall. 

Brilliancy— that  is  one  of  the  qualities  ■ 
Mr.  Alexander  has  to  do  with.  Lavishly , 
he  distributes  It,  in  the  form  of  scales, 
arpeggios,  passages  in  broken  sixths; , 
and  let  us  not  forget  his  trills.  Hei 
makes  it  tell,  this  brilliancy;  he  glories] 
in  it,  and  therefore  he  makes  his  hearers' 
glory  with  him. 

For  Mr.  Alexander  Is  blessed  with 
temperament;  what  he  feels  he 
communicates  to  his  audience.  If 
at  present  he  feels  most  deeply  tlie 
pleasures  of  tumult  and  bustle,  he,  a  I 
his  age,  is  none  the  worse'  for  that : 
poetry,  perhaps,  and  gravity,  he  will 
develop  In  good  time. 

For  the  development,  however,  of  the 
fundamentals  of  music — rhythm,  har- 
monic clarity  and  melodic  form— M  ' 
Alexander  had  better  not  trust  to  tin-' 
but  rather  to  hard  study  right  at  tl.is 
present  moment.  The  Russian's  sonata, 
indeed,  where  dash  and  effect  would 
serve,  he  played  effectively  enough.  But 
with  Rameau  and  with  Bach,  compo.sci  s 
exacting  musical  knowledge  absolutely 
exact,  Mr.  Alexander  managed  less 
happily.  If,  too,  he  would  buttress  his 
brilliancy  with  the  technical  solidity 
that  Czerny  provides,  or  Dr.  Gradus, 
that  brilliancy  would  sparkle  even 
brighter. 

He  was  rousiogly  applauded  by  an 
audience  of  excellent  size.     R.  R.  G. 


CHANDELIER 

I  For  As  thr-  World  Waprst 

O'er  the  black  table-top 
The  prism's  bright  flnger 
.Maito  glistering 

Moonpath  of  memory 

"On  dark  sea  water 
Where  wavelets 

Crinkie  into  incandescence 

'Neath  the  small  boat's  stern. 

Now  a  frail  wind  blows 
And  the  table  holds 
Swijf  .^hards  of  litht 

Packed  m  a  city's  hill 

Glitter  and 
Above  tl:e  amaranthine  dusk 

Where  two  figures  watch 

Together. 

MARGARET  LLOYD. 

It  IS  a  pleasure  to  find  the  French 
discussing  other  problems  than  those 
directly  associated  with  the  world  war. 
Luncheon  -  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette: 
Should  the  good  old  custom  of  giving 
two  hours  to  it  be  maintained,  or 
should  there  be  quick  gobbling  and 
guzzling?  The  advocates  of  leisure  say 
that  the  luncheon  interval  is  "the  active 
family  meeting,  which  would  be  ill  re- 
placed by  a  hurried  breakfast  or  a  din- 
ner at  the  tired  end  of  the  day."  It 
is  also  said  that  the  average  Frenchman 
dislikes  restaurants  and  restaurant  cook- 
ing:. That  is  the  reason  probably  why 
the  Paris  restaurants  were  crowded  at 
the  luncheon  hour,  or  were  durii%  the 
two  years  we  knew  student  life  in  the 
city  of  Light. 

"The  statement  is  also  made  that  the 
Frenchman's  tradition  of  good  health 
"is  ba.«ed  on  eating  his  chief  meal  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  as  it  is  part  of 
that  tradition  of  health  that  the  m?al 
must  always  include  a  raw  green  vege- 
table in  the  form  of  a  salad.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  is  unwholesome  to  break 
the  fast  with  more  than  cafe  au  lait,  as 
he  also  believes  it  i.<r^Hnwho!esome  to 
demand  his  interior  mechanism  to  dig2*t 
a  heavy  meal  at  the  end  of  the  day." 

No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, men,  women  and  girls,  who  work 
in  shops  or  in  offices  give  little  time  to 
luncheon,  eat  rapidly  and  injudiciously. 
Many  of  them  do  not  sit  down  for  their 
food;  many  when  they  sit  are  perched 
on  stools.  In  the  good  old  days  at 
Speidel's  in  Bcston,  where  roast  beef 
sandwiches  were  on  the  counter  and 
beer  was  always  fiowing.  many  men 
would  stoke  up  on  a  sandwich,  two  or 
three  gla.sses  of  beer,  and  add  the  enor- 
mity of  a  chocolate  eclair:  then  rush 
back  to  the  office,  wiping  their  mouths 
in  the  street  or  sporting  a  wooden  tooth- 
pick between  their  teeth.  'Twas  a  .sari 
sight.  No  wonder  that  some  restaurant. s 
displayed  the  sign  "Electric  Lunch." 

If  the  luncheon  is  a  heartj'  one,  the 
snatchers,  gobblers  and  runners  say,  a 
man  is  unfitted  for  woilc  in  the  after- 
noon, There's  .something  in  this;  but  if 
there  is  a  "European"  breakfast  one  ).< 
hiincry  by  noon.  There  should  be 
ira.si  an  hour  for  ,the  noondav  -moy  i 


whPther  it.  is  served  in  the  home  of 
harassing  domesticity,  in  a  restaurant 
or  at  a  club  At  a  club  one  finds  agree- 
able companinnship — tliat  is.  if  the  con- 
ver.'stion  is  not  eNclusively  about  politics 
or  the  stale  of  the  market.  Since  the 
Volstead  net  came  into  force,  since  the 
passins  of  the  cocktail  hour,  many  of 
our  cluh.s  founded  for  the  cultivation  of 
arts,  letters  and  .soci.il  amenities  are 
nothing  but  lunch  clubs  with  the  motto: 
"Eat  and  Run." 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


e  French  are  also  exercised  over 
question  of  smoking  during  meals. 
They  object  stronsly  to  the  practice  of 
Americans,  male  and  female  after  their 
kind,  v.'ho  pufT  risareftcs  just  before 
the  first  course  and  between  the  courses. 
The  objection  is  that  the  smokers  have 
no  taste  for  the  niceties  of  cookery,  and 
cannot  enjoy  wine  even  when  it  is  of  a 
comet  year. 
Our  Amer'can  women  .should  para- 
irase  the  old  maid's  saying  when  she 
rebuked  for  her  reticence:  "When 
eats  I  eat.s.  When  I  talks.  I  talks." 
ere  is  a  time  for  smoking;  there  is  a 
e  for  eating. 


ARMLSTICE  DAY— 1928 

(For  A=  the  World  XVass) 
Ten  vears  ago. 
When  I  think— 
Blue  Mondays — . 
Gaslcss  Sundays — .  ' 
And  ju.st  tep  short  years  ago. 
You  say  you'll  remember 
Forever  and  ever — 
I  wonder — . 

And  jast  ten  short  years  ago. 
You  saw 

The  long  lists  and  black. 
The  shock — ten  years  ago. 
The  streets — 

The  crutches  and  the  bandages. 

The  hospitals  and  the  flu. 

.Do  yo!i  remember — ten  years  ago? 

"Cod  help  us 

To  remem.b°r  those 

Who  cannot  forg?t 

Just  ten  short  year.?  a  so' 

^~  FRANCIS  DEVLIN. 


Opf  A  BUJE  PLATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

El  Fequenn  Larou.'^se  Ilustrado  defines 
cafeteria  as  a  Mexican  word  mtjanmg  a 
shop  where  coiTee  is  sold  at  retail. 

C.  B. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  cohimn  last  Saturday,  you 
mentioned  a  German  woman  who  when 
a  sudden  squall  arose,  looking  out  for 
her  own  safety,  pushed  her  betrothed 
out  of  the  boat  in  which  they  were 
•taking  their  pleasure — how  she  was 
exonerated  by  the  court.  Would  the 
same  thing  happen  in  America? 

If  so.  'then  it  occurs  to  me  that  if 
Clyde  Griffith  could  have  been  aided  by 
some  such  cataclysm  of  nature  in  his 
iredicamcnt  with  the  sweetheart  whom 
,e  wished  to  be  rid  of,  it  miffht  have 
en  possible  for  him  later  to  achieve 
is  ambition  of  social  eminence  with- 
out further  embarrassment,  and  Drei- 
ser's "American  Tragedy"  m'~ht  have 
had  a  "happy"  ending.    But  in  that 
,e.  what  would  have  become  of  the 
oral"  of  the  book? 
[(K'l  beg  your  pardon.  T  am  mistrustful 
filiat  I  am  railing  attention  to  somethin;  I 
;at  cannot  mterost  many  of  your  read-  | 
,  as  this  notable  novel  is  on  the  cen- 1 
s  blacklist  'and  very  likely  is  not 
ixch  known  in  Boston.  -       M.  S.  D, 

fjThe  vqice  of  the  people  is  not  ncces- 
"jHly  the  voice  of  God:  it  is  quite  3s 
len  the  voice  of  Satan. — Norman  An- 
il. 

JThe  Anglican  never  talks  about  his 
pul  to  anybody  at  all,- and  dies  as  if  he 
id  a  secret  with  his  Maker. — Dean 
page. 

The  following  advertisement  taken 
from  the  Nashua  Telegraph  is  of  more 
than  parochial  Interest: 

POETUY,  MUSIC  AND  ODON 

As  the  Autumn  leaves  are  falling, 
let  your  Bad  Toeth  fad?  away,  and 
you'll  have  a  Healthy  Winter,  with 
no  feelings  of  dismay.  (I  wrote  this 
myself)  Thanatopsis  is  my  favorite 
Posm,  La  Bohame,  the  most  de'ight- 
fulOperal  know.  Th"  Poet  and  Peas- 
ant, played  by  a  military  band,  sets 
mv  Blood  on  Fire,  but  "THE  SPIRIT 
OF  ODONTUNDER"  beats  them  all 
for  pulling  Teeth  with  NO  PATN. 
DR.  BALDWIN,  Dentist 


II 


As  the  World  Wags: 

New  England  Conservatory  graduates 
jipf  the  war  years  may,  conceivably,  feel 
that  alma  mater  has  become  a  little 
-,le  ;  godly  than  it  was  ,in  1917  and  there- 
about, when  tv;o  prominent  members 
of  the  student  body  were  Christian 
Boo'cs  and  Church  Gates;  they  will  at 
least  be  glad  for  the  Bible  Institute  of 
Los  Angeles  that  Prof.  Christian  Books 
i?  now  a  member  of  its  admirable  fac  i 
lilty.  C.W.  F.  ( 


Tremont  Theatre 

First  performance  in  Boston  of 
"Blackbirds,"  a,  revue;  lyrics  by  Dorothy 
Fields;  music  by  Jimmy  McHugh.  Pre- 
sented and  sUged  by  Lew  Leslie.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  New 
York  on  May  9.  1928.  The  company 
last  night  Included  Harriett  Calloway, 
Jessie  Zackery,  Mary  Clemens,  Myrtle 
Watkins,  Ham  tree  Harrington,  Becbee 
Joyner  Emmett  Anthony.  Clarence 
Poster,  Barrington  Guy,  John  Worthy. 
Ed.  Thompson.  Aarons  Palmer.  Willie 
Green,  Sherman  Robinson,  S.  H.  Dud- 
ley Jr.,  and  others.  There  was  Cecil 
Mack's  "Blackbird  -  chorus.  The  Plan- 
tation orchestra,  was  conducted  by  AUie 
Ross.  .  , 

Here  was  a  good  old-fashioned  show- 
dancing,  singing  and  amusing  scenes 
that  reminded  one  of  the  negro  min- 
strels in  the  70s.  There  was  no  foolisn 
and  futile  imitation,  of  the  white  mans 
musical  comedy;  the  "Blackbirds  were 
themselves;  and  for  that  reason  all  the 
more  entertaining.  Let  a  surprising  fact 
be  stated  at  once;  no  one  of  the  come- 
dians imitated  the  lamented  Bert  Wil- 
liams; they  had  their  own  methods; 
they  did  not  come  upon  the  siage  with 
the  familiar  drooping  shoulders  and 
lethargic  shuffling  gait  that  were  pecul- 
iar to  Williams,  nor  was  there  any  en- 
deavor to  imitate  his  manner  of  speecli. 

Among  the  best  sketches  were  We 
Must  Have  It,"  the  poker  game  _m 
"Playing  According  to  Hoyle,  ana  a 
Happy  Business  Man,"  with  the  sur- 
prising twist  at  the  end.  More  elab- 
orate and  longer  drawn  out  was  the 
scene  in  the  cemetery,  "Picking  a  Plot, 
while  "Magnolia's  Wedding  Day,  was 
chiefly  a  spectacle. 

The  dancing  was  uncommonly  good, 
and  not  only  by  rea.son  of  the  freiizied, 
barbaric  dancing  of  the  girls  in  \Va,y 
Down  South,"  dancing  that  by  its  wUa- 
ness  recalled  certain  descriptions  in 
Andre   Gide's   two   books   about  the 
Congo,   or  pages   in   Paul  Morand's 
"Black  Magic."    The.  frenzy  of  these 
young  women,  many  of  them  decidedly 
comely  of  face,  with  beautifully  trip 
figures  was  contagious.    The  madness 
of  this  savage  dance  with  the  persistent 
beating  of  the  drum,  and  the  feverish, 
delirious  music,  excited  the  audience  j 
that  crowded  the  Tremont  Theatre.  For  | 
once  a  dancing  chorus  was  not  seen  in  ■ 
perfunctory  evolutions.   Here  was  spon- 
taneous  expression  of  intense  rhythmic  ' 
enjoyment.  ,  , 

There    were    noteworthy  steppers 

among  the  men.  especially  ^*ff"' 
Worthy,  Thompson.  Green  and  Dudley. 

The  choral  singing  was  impressive  in 
the  parody  of  a  scene  from  "Porgy. 
Mv  Guy  ha*  an  agreeable  voice.  Miss, 
Zackery's  singing  pleased  the  audience 
while  Miss  Calloway,  a  young  g'^L 
arch   now  frank,  now  insinuating  in 
her  songs;  a  girl  who  has  individuahty 
as  a  singer  and  in  comedy.    One  wUl 
not  soon  forget  the  roguish  M  ss  Clem- 
ens and  Miss  Watkins,  and  their  en- 
lovment  In  the  wildest  moments  ot  the 
ensTmble    dancing;    nor    the  smilmg 
mltty  faces  and  charming  figures  of 
th»  rianclne  girls.    There  were  many 
encores"  therl  was   enthusiastic  ap- 
plause.   -  __ 

\-  DOROTHY  GEORGE 

Dorothy  George,  me^zo-soprano.  sanf 
this  program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall 
well  accompanied  by  Reginald  Board- 
man:  Bella  Porta  di  Rubini,  Ballata 
Respighi;  Se  Florindo  e  Fedelc.  Scar- 
latti; De  Fleurs,  Debussy;  Valse  dc 
Chopin.  Marx;  Ivresse  de  Salome. 
Ilgonfritz;  There  Was  a  Knight  of 
Bethlehem.  Ballad  for  Epiphany.  The 
Flower's  Complaint,  Gebhard;  April; 
Mit  Myi-then  und  Rosen,  Der  Sand- 
mann,  Schumann;  Die  Mainacht,  Lied, 
Brahms;  Midwinter  Madness.  Gerrard 
Williams;  A  Brittany  Love  Song,  Grace 
Gulesian;  Midsummer,  Amy  Worth. 

There  was  comedy  last  night  as  well 
as  song,  comedy  such  as  never  was.  Mr.  |- 
Gebhard,  it  must  be  known,  who  was 
present  in  person  to  play  the  accom- 
paniments to  his  four  brand  new  songs, 
had  another  new  song  in  reserve.  Since 
the  audience  liked  the  songs  announced 
extremely  well.  Miss  George  and  Mr. 
Gebhard  brought  out  the  reserve,  a 
ballad  about  cats  and  kittens,  a  catty 
sort  of  ballet  in  a  Cincinnati  alley. 

To  make  suie  the  -words  made  good. 
Miss  George  recited  them  before  s'ae 
sang  them.  So  adroitly  she  recited 
theni,  with  characterization  so  keen  and 
with  pointing  so  neat,  easily  one  would 
believe  she  had  devoted  months  and 
years  to  the  pursuit  of  polite  vaudeville. 

Then  she  sang  the  song,  amazingly 
skilfully.  The  audience  called  her  back 
to  the  stage,  Mr.  Gebhard  too.  Behold 
then  the  chief  usher  there  at  hand  with 
a  stuffed  cat  in  his  arms,  big  as  any 
catamount,  and  black.  Laughingly  Miss 
[George  accepted  it.  But  quickly  her 
ilaughter  turned  to  rue;  the  cat  was  Mr. 
Gebhard's  Consolation  followed,  though; 
the  usher  had  a  little  cat  to  give  Miss 
[George.  So  all  ended  well. 
I  In  Mr.  Gebhard's  first  song  about  the 
Knight  of  Bethlehem,  he  contrived,  by 
the  curious  combination  of  simple  mel- 
odv,    rhythm  savoring    of  very  early 


times,  and  hainivi,,  a.,  uru  i  iy  of  tne 
pre.scnt,  to  evoke  an  atmosphere  like, 
that  of  the  backgrounds  to  pre-Renais-v 
sance  Italian  paintings— an  atmosphere 
of  formal  poetry,  naive,  conjoined  wiUi 
all  the  realism  then  technically  possible. 
Though  not  free  of  over-sophistication, 
the  song  has  charm,  and  so  has  the 
second  song  of  the  same  quality,  though 
in  character  more  robust. 

In  his  setting  of  the  song  about  the 
flowers,  Mr.  Gebhard  liked  best  to  make, 
a  point  of  Mrs.  Gebhard's  excelleiit 
words,  with  the  help  of  a  very  brilliant 
accompaniment.  In  "April"  he  cared 
more  fob  melody,  but  even  here  he  put 
much  trust  in  an  accompaniment  that 
not  every  pianist  can  play  effectively. 

These  songs  he  wrote  with  so  ad- 
mirable a  musical  and  rhetorical  intel^ 
ligence,  with  declamation  so  discreet 
that,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped,  Mr  Geb- 
hard will  presently  come  to  feel  tnat 
on  one  quality  above  all,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  success  of  a  song 
must  be— melody.  He  can  write  well- 
rounded  melody  if  he  chooses,  and  ex- 
pressive, too.    Let  us  hope  he  will  so 

'^'^'To^'the  concert-giver,  Miss  George, 
once  more  one  must  pay  respects  for 
her  mastery  of  the  type  of  technique  she 
holds  most  efficacious,  her  musical  se- 
curity her  commendable  determmation 
to  make  the  most  of  every  song  she  es- 
says. A  large  audience,  braving  slip- 
nerv  streets,  turned  out  last  night  to 
hear  her— a  true  compliment  to  Miss 
George.  ^-  ^- 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  hall.  The  program  vi&s 
as  follows:  Jacobi,  Indian  Dances.  Si- 
belius, Sympliony  Ko.  3.  Scrlabin,  "The 
Poem  of  Eostacy."  The  symphony  and 
the  Indian  Dances  were  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  latter  anywhere  was 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Cambridge  last  Thursday  night. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  third  sym- 
phony of  Sibelius  did  not  attract  the  , 
attention  of  successive  conductors  in . 
Boston.  The  Finnish  composer  has  long 
been  a  favorite  here.  Conductors  in 
other  American  cities  have  passed  this 
symphony  by.  The  only  performance 
we  have  been  able  to  note  in  this  coun- 
try was  by  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  New  York  early  in  1908,  the^ 
year  after  the  symphony  was  composed. 
That  performance,  if  the  local  critics  at 
the  time  did  not  err,  was  wholly  inade- 
quate; wretched,  as  one  wrote. 

He0.ring  this  noble  work  yesterday, 
one  was  the  more  surprised  at  the  long 
delay.  There  are  possibly  two  reasons, 
cay,  rather  excuses.  The  symphony  is 
technically  difficult.  A  conductor,  no  . 
matter  how  excellent  he  was  in  other  , 
respects,  lacking  imagination,  not  de-  j 
tecting  the  fine  qualities  of  the  music, 
might  have  thought  that  the  labor  of 
rehearsal  was  not  worth  while;  that 
the  audience  would  fail  to  appreciate 
the  symphony,  as  he  had  failed,  and 
applause,  dear  to  conductors  in  every 
land,  would  not  follow  the  final  move- 
ment; that  there  would  be  a  fourth 
movement  viz:  That  of  bored  and  dis- 
gusted hearers  from  the  hall. 

Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  more  euphonious  and  plastic, 
more  a  body  of  virtuoso  musicians  than 
ever  before.  Its  conductor,  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky, is  richly  endowed  with  imagi- 
nation. He  has  the  skill,  the  art  of 
bringing  his  poetic  conception  of  a 
work  into  vivid  realization.  He  found 
In  this  symphony  what  others  had 
failed  to  find  or  did  not  try  to  find. 
And  what  was  the  reward  of  his  ability 
and  courage?  How  was  the  orchestra 
repaid  for  its  eloquent  performance? 

The  great  audience  listened  to  the 
music  as  to  a  revelation  of  something 
strangely  beautiful  in  its  now-  sombre, 
now  exciting  moods;  it  recalled  the  con- 
ductor enthusiastically  and  compelled 
the  players  to  acknowledge  the  tribute 
paid  them.  Those  who  in  past  years 
knew  Silebius,  the  symphonist,  only  by 
his  first  two  symphonies,  hearing  the 
third  would  hardly  have  recognized  the 
composer:  The  plan  and  the  carrying 
of  it  out  are  so  different.  The  cus- 
tomary Andante  or  Adagio  and  Scherzo 
are  here  one  movement  with  music  oi 
an  elegaic  nature;  a  repetition  for  the 
most  part  of  insistent  measiu-es  adroit- 
ly changed  from  time  to  time,  but  with 
the  same  idea.  This  constant  repetition 
does  not  breed  monotony,  but  holds  tl?e 
hearer  fast,  hypnotizes  him  even  against 
his  will;  nor  would  he  have  Sibelius  in- 
troduce contrasting  episodes.  Tnis 
movement  is  not  a  mere  tour  de  force: 
It  is  a  constant  impressive  reiteration 
of  a  tragic  mood,  not  starkly  austere, 
never  lachrymose,  but  heroic  with  an 
imderlving  tenderness. 

The  opening  movement  is  a  master- 
piece of  conciseness.  There  are  no 
themes  of  sugary  sensuo'usness,  no 
themes  that  bid  for  immediate  popu- 
larity, but  from  the  very  beginnmg  the 
virility  of  the  music  with  its  arousin 
pxpectaUon,  with, its  exciting  m' 
suddf      ^  '  f  thoug 


all  contributing  to  the  sweep  . 
times  the  fury  of  the  movemet.i 
avoidance  of  tiresome  overdevelopinei. 
and   distracting   ornamentation — the:' 
make  this  allegro  remarkable.  Ther. 
Is  also  now  and  then  a  wlldness  of  ex- 
pression as  Nature  herself  is  often  wild, 
but  even  in  these  moments  Sibelius  v. 
himself,  as  one  "master  of  the  .spasni 
cf  the  sky  and  of  the  shatter  of  th 
sea,  master  of  natiire  and  passion  and 
death."    Perhaps  the  finale  does  not, 
attain  an  equal  height,  but  it  is  a  fitting ' 
ending  for  an  uncommon  work. 

Mr.  Jacobi,  having  sojourned  with  In- 
dian.s  in  New  Mexico,  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  their  music.  His  .string 
quartet  in  which  Indian  themes  are 
employed  has  been  played  here  by  the 
Plonzaley  and  the  Lenox  quartets.  Auber 
said  of .  Felicien  David,  who  was  in- 
fluenced by  oriental  music,  as  shown 
In  his  symphonic  ode  "The  Desert''  and 
his  opera  "Lalla  Roukh":  "I  wish  iie 
would  get  off  his  camel";  but  Mr.  Jacobi 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that 
music  to  be  genuinely  "Amur-r-rican" 
must  be  based  on  Indian  or  negro 
themes.    These  orchestral  dances  as  a 

Whole  have  more  of  ethnological  than 
universal  musical  interest.  We  are  not 
told  whether  the  themes  are  presented 
jin  their  bald  simplicity  or  have  been 
./shaped  somewhat  for  sophisticated  ears. 
)Some  of  the- themes  in  the  Five  Dances 
I  have  a  priinitive"  charm,  as  in  the 
Buftalo  Dance  and  the  Rain  Dance. 
The  orchestration  of  the  Butterfly 
Dance  is  ingenious.  There  is  appropriate 
savagery  in  the  dance  of  warriors.  The 
suite  was  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  Jacobi 
was  in  the  hall  and  bowed  in  return. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Scriabinj  .they  made  musical 
tours  together.  It  is  natural  that  he,  as 
other  Russians  who  loved  Scriabin  as 
man,  composer  and  mystic,  should  hold 
him  in  lively  admiration  and  conduct 
his  huge  works  with  a  peculiar  gusto. 
Yesterday's  performance  of  "The  Poem 
of  Ecstasy,"  the  third  conducted  here 
by  Mr.  Koussevitzy,  was  extremely 
brilliant.  The  reception  by  the  audi- 
ence was  enthusiastic. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  the  programs  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  the  Schubert 
centenary;  Friday  afternoon  Schubert's 
"Unfinished"  and  "Tragic"  symphonies 
with  songs  to  be  sung  by  Hulda  Lash- 
anka;  Saturday  night  the  Symphony  in 
B  flat  major,  the  great  symphony  in  C 
major  and  a  group  of  songs,  different 
from  those  on  Friday,  to  be  sung  by 
Mme.  Lashanka. 

In  order  that  all  subscribers  may 
hear  both  the  "Unfinished"  and  the  C 
major  symphonies,  these  works  will  be 
TPoeated  later  in  the  season.  _ 
I  IN  OTHER  FIELI)S 

j  fFor  As  the  World  Ways) 

Peace  reigns  supreme  throughout  th« 
world. 

I  The  flag  of  friendship  is  unfurled; 

Dark  Anger's  voice  cannot  be  heard 
I    Above  the  pipings  of  a  bird 
j  That  sits  with  pinions  curiea. 

I  We  live  in  peace.  Short  years  ago 
We  strove  in  war.  struck  blow  for  blow, 
Killed  and  were  killed 

In  Flanders  fields. 

The  world  must  not  see  war  again — 
Men  must  not  kill  their  kind  in  vain; 
The  world  must  keeo  itself  from  strife. 
Human  from  taking  human  life, 
Lest  blood  the  roots  of  popples  stain 
In  other  fields ! 

FRANZ  DENGHAUSEN. 

This  is  contributors'  day.  They  come, 
panting,  excited,  from  far  and  near 
with  their  "copy"  wrapped  in  oilskin 
safe  in  their  inside  pockets.  We  had 
purposed  to  write  for  this  morning  8 
Herald  an  article  on  Einstein's  latest 
discovery  and  its  relation  to  his  pres- 
ent proficiency  as  a  violinist,  but  this 
article,  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  tech- 
nical nature,  can  wait,  must  wait,  until 
we  are  able  to  obtain  important  data 
from  Mr,  "Herkimer  Johnson. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  it  not  give  one  a  sense  of  secur- 
ity to  know  that  Mr.  Harry  L.  Addition 
of  Manchester,  N.  H..  is  secretary  of  th« 
New  Hanns'r.ire  Bankers'  Association, 
and  that  fir.  B.  Q.  Bond  of  Rochester, 
N.  H.,  is  on  the  ex-cutive  committee? 

DYER  NEEDHAM. 

OUR  CREEK  SCHOLAR 
As  the  World  V/ags: 

In  your  cCliimn  for  Nov.  6  I  notice  a 
correspondent  states  that  Bocse  (sic) 
Brothers  operated  the  first  cafeteria  In 
Los  Angeles.  Those  gentlemen  have 
entertained  me  many  times,  and  I  can 
offer  mv  Alfred  David  that  I  r.e'sr 
once  foiind  a.'iv  "booze"  in  their  estab- 
lishments. The  name  is  spelled  "Boos  ' 
—at  least  thus  in  Los  Angeles.  I  under" 
stand  they  were  Greeks.  Hence  I  de- 
duce Bo-OS.  the  poetic  form  for  our 
more  familiar  "Bous."  I  can  afsuxe 
you,  they  may  have  passed  the  'bull, 
but  never,  to  my  knowledge,  th9 
Ijro-e  '       FREDERICK  JOHNSON. 
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UNEXFEf  TED  POPtLARITT 

A=  the  World  Wags: 

Last  Tuesday  .-.s  a  great  day Jor  me. 

1  was  little  more  than  up  when  ths 
^os,  charming  voice  in  all  Grea^r 
Boston  ^sked  over  the  radio  for  my 
"Tvotfnf  toi^N  passed  a.gronp  of 

plumes.   ^  

,  X.  X.  X.  !■ 

vr^rrn^r-'o'or  yellow  leaves  i 

Would  I  dared  wear 
My.  sorrows  eo!  ^oShWDATJS. 

IN  THE  CHAIR 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

When  your  old  time  barbsr  dies  It  Is 
a  distinct  personal  loss.    There  was 
John,  who  ran  his  own  shop 
Newspaper  row.    Ke  knew  just 

you  wanted  and  *ou,J=°'-^^^i^/°Pf°^ak! 
s'eeD  in  his  chair  with  no  fear  of  waK- 
t3  fac3  m  ih'?  mirror  a  hideous 


~till  th"  bipss  c!an<;  of  wild  alarm*"; 
Hush  the  deep  funeral  knell;  I 
Hark  how  tht  mellow  music  charms 

Of  Carlylrj  Giinimerbell." 
And  I  called  it  ststrk  tragedy  when  I 
had  to  infer  from  a  recent  Herald  that  I 
Bella  Walsli  did  not  keep  a  soft-drink  | 
parlor.    Can't  these  two  personages  sit 
on  the  lowest  marble  step? 
Waltham.  I.  O.  FINE. 


,  We  have  in  England  the  ridiculous 
1  situation  of  more  and  more  writers  de- 
termined to  write  books,  and  more  and 
more  people  not  very  anxious  to  ?ead 
them.— Hugh  W?lpole. 

IttETROPOLITAN 

"The  Wedding  March" 

A  screen  drama  written  and  directed 

I  Princess  von  Wildeliebe-Rauffenbu^  ^^^^^^ 
Erich  von  Stroheim 
'■   ...Georre  Nichols 
•  .  .ZaSu  Pitts 

Hughie  Mack 
.Mathew  Bet 2 


Prince  IJicki ........ 

Fortunat  Schweisser 
Cecelia  Schweisser.. 

I  Anton  Eberle  

Schani  Eberle 


;iear  | 
■what 


Martin  Schrammell  Dale  Fuller 

Mr6.   Schrammell.   „  Wray 

Mitzi  Schrammeu  '.''.'.Sydney  Bracey 

^  Txpectation-ke'enV  *  long  enduring ; 
fulfilment-abundant  to  overflomng. 
This  may  be  said  of  Erich  von  Stro- 

this  erratic  genius  of  the  cinenid, 
toiTed  and  reVed  and  to^^  down  and 
1  reared  anew,  spending  a  small  fortune 
wrung  from  producers  ever  hopeful  that 

tTlk  and  might  keep  ycu_  awake^if  ^70U 


didn't  immediately  drop  o3,  01  Vjf'l^l 
to  do  so    When  he  couldn  t  t?U-,  ne 

tra  dime,  according  to  prm.ea , 
schedule:  | 

Share  with  music.  f-  \ 

Sha-e  without  music  "J'-- 

A-id  tn=r-  was  Joe.  quiet,  gentlemanly 
Jo^  who  liked  to  ask  you  just  how  you 
^°;h»d  your  hair  cut,  but  wouldn't  have 
varied  a  Jot  or  tittle  from  your  regula- 
tion pattern  even  if  you  had  begged  on 
honHed  knees  for  pom.padour  or  bang. 
HP  kn=v  e«n  if  vou  did  not,  what  waa 
b'coming  and  Proper.  not  faddish  .n* 
not  too  old-fashioned  He,  too,  n-s 
crossed  the  Great  Divide. 

And  now,  an  hour  or  two  after  my 
mommg  shave,  good  eriough  for  any^i 
one  if  the  bathroom  was  net  too  dar^! 
bu?  with  a  frowsled  \nd  bushy  head  o| 
v-a^r  1  nroll  into  a  barber  shop  fitted 
out  v^th  all  the  new-fangled  cohtm- 1 
^n-"'  am  a:.=!gned  to  a  chair  m  some 
sorVof  regular  rotation,  and  airi  bland-, 
iv  a=k=d  if  I  wish  a  shave  or  a  hair 
rut    Sleep''    NO  I    Rigidly  awake  ever? 
^nut^  Imce  even  a  fn^le  nod  v.  ou 
he  taken  as  th3  assent  to  a  susg-St.a  , 
ohve  oil  shampoo.  (Sl.OO).  a  falp  and  | 
facial    ira'^sage    (Sl.OO    each)    and  a 
drenching  with  a  smelly  tonic  (50c 
.  whv,  1  know  a  man  who  *ent  'O  fleep 
a  barbsi-s  chair-it  was  \n  ^n  Anier-i 
,n  plan  hotel— and  on  wakii.g  was, 
arged  with  all  the  above  and^Uo 
fa  lodging  and  t^'o,  m^?!^'  ^.-f' 
is  evc-i  a  charge  of  50c  for  PressmS 
ous«s,  but  that  he  flatly  refused  tO| 

^AU  Of  wliich  reminds  rne  of  dearj 
"Bucky,"  dean  of  the  boo:  salso- 
men  som.^'ears  ago  who  w^nt  into  » 
barber  shop  m  Butte,  M:int.,  for  a 
■  'nave    The   b-.rber  was  sort  of  pre- 
cu-oi-d  gashed  h'm  a  little  and  left  a 
.ew  rklges^f  b^ard  here  and  thae,  but, 
\hnvs-  in  Butte.  Jlont.,  "Buck.v-  Uv- 
I  t^ei  no    critici.-m    or  remonstrance 
.  When,  however,  all  was  f.ni-sned  the 
■  wood  staunched,  th,  b:ll  paid  and  the 
executioner    unduly    tipped  Buc^y 
looked  in  the  glass,  passed  a  pucgy 
hand  over  his  chin,  sat  down  in  an  ad 


SXeXr^^r£^m^l?e^len^ 
Irwnen^S  "o^Sv^e  ^^^co^Se^e 

&it^l^^^ulS-e^"^"i 

ture  in  half  and  show  each  half  as  a 
^fnarate  production.  In  consequence 
hrsecond^  half  of  what  was  origmaUy 
'The  wedding  March'  .The 
in  a  f«w  months  under  the  title  ot  ine 
Honeymoon.'  Consequently  it  is  beyond 
my  power  to  grant  a  showing  of  the 
Sitire  picture.  At  any  rate,  I  am  most 
flattered  at  your  request 

"The  Wedding  March    has  a  siory 
which  could  be  outlined  in  few.  words- 
The  ficWe  love  of  an  Austrian  princ  , ! 
t-hl  Vionpst   inve  of   a  beautuui  gm 
iSanted "fn^oml'mylterious^^^^^^^  the 
midst  of  squalor  and  brutistoe^  the 
consequences  of  such  a  mutual  pa^ion 
which  left  the  girl  prey  of  a  loutish 
butcher  lover    and    sent  the  semsn 
Srince  on  a  loveless  honeymoon  wiUi 
a  limping  Princess-elect,  for  the  sake 
of  a  million  kronen.    W^th  routine 
treatment  such  a  tale  couM  spread 
in  <;cenes  of  an  hour's  duration,  unaei 
von  Stroheim,  always  seeking  detail  ' 
and  more  detail,  it  reqmres  the  best 
part  of  two  hours.  The  synchronized 
musical  accompaniment  is  a  heipiui 

^'^Von'' Stroheim  sets  his  stage  deliber- 

id^^erir^f  ^U^i^^^^^^^^^  He 
SlisheT'flrst°Srsec£^^^^^^^ 
ncters    then  the  chief  figures  m  uie 
d  ama.   He"stages  f  Paf^af ,  m  co  ovs 
for  observance  of  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Irhristi   and  for  setting  for  the  first 
flSus  meeting  of  Mitzi  sidewalk 
Ur^pctator  and  Nicki,  insolent,  cold,  on 
I  his  black  charger.    He  .  indicates  the 

'coarse  nature  .of  Scha"'j.  ^^e?  tAufn- 
over  Mitzi  as  if  he  owned  her, 
his  hat  at  rakish  angles,  spitting  con- 
temptuously as  if  at  royaUy.  so,  m 
varied  strokes,  deft,  subtle,  sure,  ne 
'sketehes  the  beetle-eyed  o  d  prmce  hi. 
consort,  colder  than  .her  son  more, 
familiar  with  the  n'on  es  of  hfe,  niore 
competent  to  cope  with  them,  em 


hanri  ovfr  his  chin.  sat  down  in  an  aa-  ,    competent    to  tuyc  ™oVins 
"omfng'hal'and  meekly,  but  distinctly  |    Ploymg  facial^ Packs  at  n  ght  sm^^^^ 
requested,  "Shave,  please.      C.  H.  C.         c^g  rs  at^midday .  ^^^^^^^ 

other  hard,  mercenary;  and  nnaUy,  mo 
Seisser.^hecornplasta 


Even  the  fact  that  ,  you  are  net  a 
schrlar  do's  hot  justify  you  in  claimmg 
|iSbiUtr.-TheJli£hop  of  Gloucester. 

i  If  vou  give  a  girl  an  inch  nowadays 
i  she  will  make  a  dress  of  it.— Di.  H.  B. 
I  Pickard.  ^ 

■  :  the  World  Wags: 

."hpt.  is  the  nam.e  of  that  nice  little 
Sp?nlsh  sons,  the  words  of  which  are 
1  fr.mcwh^t  as  fellows: 
Oh,     Augustus     Thomas  Augustus 
ThomaF,  Augustus  Thomas,  the 

Married  ^Hefter  Kuby,  married  Hester 
"  Ruby,  Hester  Ruby  cf  Augusta, 
Mass.  JOSCELYN. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  I  count  it  one  of  life's  major  injus- 
; !  ticcs  that  the  roster  of  Jhe  HaU  of 
.  Fame  mak-^s  no  ment.on  of  the.  i.i.nts 
.  fnat  failed."  Unconscious  onomato- 
il  poeia  ought  to  confer  a  ticket  of  mem- 
•  I  bership  as  v.-l!  as  appropriate  nomen- 


^S^^S  V^s^Sip^^  daughter  wmr 
a  traeic  mask  for  a  face.  Then,  clandes- 
tine meetings,  with  pigs  wallowmg  near- 
ibT  but  fralrant  apple  blossoms,  over- 
ihead  until  the  Ttiischief  is  done  bar- 
elining  by  two  old  men  over  a  moneyed 
ImSge,  easily  won  consent  by  the 
prince,   final  despair  for   Mitzi;  ^^^^ 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  ■wedding. 
Mitzi's  last  look  at  Nicki,  ^y^o  sUres 
her  down;  his  ride  '"^th  the  w istiui 
bride  still  a  stranger  to  him;  she  with 
an  armful  of  apple  blossoms,  he  with 
his    deadly    monocle,    his  cigarette. 
"Won't  apple  blossoms  always  renimd 
y^u-"  she  asks.  "Always,"  he  replies 
looking  away  from  her    He  removes  t  e 
monocle,  and  one  Uttle  tf.ar  tncues 
downward.    By  50  much  did  this  pe- 
culiar lover  pay  his  tribute  to  somethmg 

'  ^°  performance,  closely  linked  with  di- 
rection, counts  for  much  in  "The  Wed- 
ding March."  With  such  a  cast  it  was 
reafonable  to  expect  satisfying  char- 


  .      y^irV'^    "I  -  ^  _ 

The  American  Symphonic  Ensemble,  an  orchestra  without  a  conductor, 
following  the  example  of  the  Persifans  of  Moscow,  gave  Its  first  concert  Nov. 
4  in,  New  York.  It  is  said  that  16  rehearsals  were  found  necessary.  It  is 
also  said  that  this  was  the  first  performance  of  a  conductorless  orchestra 
in  this  country;  but  instances  of  one  or  two  previous  concerts  of  this  nature 
have  been  cited. 

We  heard  in  Munich  many  years  ago  Hans  von  Buelow  play  Raff's  piano 
concerto  while  his  Meiningen  orchestra  played  with  him  but  without  signals 
and  directions  from  any  one. 

Is  It  probable  that  an  orchestra,  lacking  a  controlling  .and  stimulating 
conductor,  will  ever  give  in  this  country  performances  that  are  more  than 
a  perfunctory  reading  of  the  notes  and  at  times  lacking  precision?  We 
doubt  it.  Surely  not  so  long  as  audiences  regard  a  conductor  as  the  chief 
feature  in  the  musical  show;  so  long  as  they  are  interested  first  of  all  in 
his  dress,  gesture,  aesthetic  opinions  expressed  outside  the  concert  hall,  his 
table  manners  and  his  morals. 

One  naturally  likes  to  observe  a  conductor  at  work— likes  to  see  "the 
wheels  go  round."  Even  his  personal  appearance  on  the  platform,  his  dress, 
his  physique,  have  much  to  do  with  his  success. 

Dress?  Yes,  the  board  of  tax  appeals  decided  recently  that  an  actor's 
costumes  when  they  were  provided  at  his  own  expense  and  destroyed  or 
ruined  "by  the  character  of  use  required"  were  tools  of  his  trade,  and  the 
cost  might  be  allowed  a5  "an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense."  i 

Although  even  the  most  violent  conductors  may  not  rip  their  coats  or 
trousers,  consider  for  a  moment  what  their  washing  biUs  must  be  for  dress  | 
shirte  and  collars;  cuffs  detachable  or  riveted  to  the  shirt.  It  was  said  that  ' 
the  passionate  operatic  conductor,  Arturo  Vigna,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  had  a  repertory  of  70  shirts  and  would  often  put  30  or  40  m  the 
week's  wash. 

Recall  the  conductors  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  their  dres.<= 
and  behavior  on  the  platform.  When  Mr.  Nikisch  came  his  concert  uniform 
had  been  manufactured  by  a  Leipsic  tailor.  We  still  see  the  trousers  he 
wore  the  night  of  his  first  concert.  They  were  of  the  accordeon  pattern 
and  were  at  half-mast.  Mr.  Nikisch  thus  resembled  in  his  climbing  nether 
garments  the  excellent  Cesar  Franck  and  the  gruff  Johannes  Brahms. 
But  Mr.  Nikisch's  admirers,  the  women  especially,  looked  above  his  waist 
and  were  excited  to  the  point  of  swooning  by  the  romantic  pallor  of  his 
Hungarian  face  and  his  manicured  lily-white  left  hand.  Soon  aJterward 
In  the  first  season,  lie  shed  the  Leipsic  trousers  and  became  an  approved 
man  of  what  Artemus  Ward  called  "Boston  dressing." 

Mr.  Emil  Paur  dressed  according  to  the  mode,  but  attention  was  called 
to  his  feet  by  his  beating  the  platform  with  them  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  emphasis  or  rhythm.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion  that 
he  wear  rubber-soled  shoes,  or,  when  he  was  conducting  Strauss's  "Thu,^ 
Spake  Zarathrusta,"  a  pair  of  rubber  boots. 

Mr.  Gericke,  with  a  disciplining  mUitory  air,  was  well  dressed  because 
no  one  noticed  what  he  wore. 

As  for  Dr.  Muck,  his  evening  coat  was  admirably  cut  and  fitted;  while  j 
his  genteel  trousers  called  attention  to  the  sculptural  legs  which  were  greatly  | 
admired  by  ladies,  local  and  visiting.  Like  Theodore  Thomas,  conducting,  j 
Dr.  Muck  had  a  good  back. 

Mr.  Rabaud,  a  fine  musician  and  orthodox  conductor,  was  a  gentleman 
on  the  stage,  as  well  as  a  man  of  authority,  thinking  first  of  the  composer 
and  his  music.  Mr.  Monteux  was  unfortunate  in  his  entrance:  he  came  on 
with  an  almost  apologetic  air.  He,  too,  was  interested  first  of  all  In  the 
music  he  conducted. 

.  Miss  Betty  Gray's  prc^ram  for  next  Thursday  evening  includes  "'Ah! 
Rendimi'  by  Rossi";  but  Rossi  never  wrote  this  air  nor  the  opera  "Mitrane" 
from  which  the  air  is  said  to  be  derived.  "Ah!  Rendimi"  is  beyond  doubt 
and  peradventure  an  air  of  the  19th  century,  composecfby  some  one  in  Paris 
for  one  of  Fetis's  concerts.  Stradella's  famous  air,  also  brought  out  at  one 
of  these  concerts  in  Paris  was  probably  written  by  Fetis  or  Niedermeyer, 
,  perhaps  by  Rossini;  certainly  not  by  Stradella. 

Sergei  Barsukoff's  piano  recital,  which  was  armounced  for  next  Friday 
evening  in  Steinert  HaU  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  his  serious  iUness. 


The  Herald  last  Thursday  publi.'^hed  a  sonnet  written  by  Louis  M.  Gricet 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  sonnet  inspired  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  playing  the 
double  bass.  Mr.  :<cussevitzky  is  a  rich  source  of  inspiration  for  the  Balti- 
morcan  Muse.  Here  is  Mr.  Grire's  sonnet  on  Mr.  Koussevitzky  as  a  con- 
ductor: 

The  wings  of  Inspiration  soar  outspread 
On  tonal  waves  with  harmonies  imbued. 
Bom  of  a  great  composer's  splendid  mood 
Caught  and  revealed  by  one  to  music  wed, 
'Whose  magic  baton  wakes,  as  from  the  dead, 
The  master's  soul  with  Orphic  grace  endued. 
To  speak  again  unto  the  multitude. 
In  chords  that  now  anew  their  glories  shed. 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  'neath  your  waving  hand 
The  pleading  strings  and  horns  heroic  speak 
In  symphonies  that  sound  at  your  command. 
Responsive  unto  genius,  as  you  seek 
To  read  the  master's  soul,  sublimely  grand. 
And  thus  attain  the  Muses  loftiest  peak. 


Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  in  the  New  York  World:  "A  firsl-nigiu  ja  Ntv 
'ork  is  a  vastly  different  business  from  a  first-night  in  London.  To  begir, 
nth,  evening  dress  Is  less  worn  here  than  it  is  in  London,  and  I  was  tolci 
y  a  junior  critic  that  Mr.  George  JCan  Nathan  is  the  only  critic  in  America 
,-ho  puts  on  a  dress  suit  when  he  goes  to  see  a  play.  'It  is  the  privilege  ol 
he  critic'  my  young  informant  said.  Hot  to  wear  evening  dress.'  1  thought 
cj  myself  that  the  privUege  was  scarcely  worth  possessing.  There  are  reg- 
ilar  first-nighters  here,  but  they  appear  not  to  be  numerous,  and  I  am  de- 
Ighted  to  learn  that  my  eyes  shall  not  be  afflicted  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
ame  dismal  people  nightly  going  to  their  stalls  that  one  sees  in  London." 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  Holyoke  French  of  Boxford  for  a  copy 
,f  the  Boston  Evening  Star  of  Jan.  21,  1884.  What  were  the  plays  then  to  be 
een  at  the  Boston  theatres?  Boston  Museum.  "Little  Emily."  Park  Theatre, 
Tbe  Rajah."  Globe.  "Confusion."  with  Sadie  Martinot,  Annie  Russell,  Stella 
teniface,  May  Silvie  and  Messrs.  Kelsey,  Mordaunt.  Woods.  Ince.  Ross  and 
tones  Also  "Old  Love  Letters"  (Sara  Jewelt  and  Lewis  Morrison).  Mrs. 
.angtry  was  announced  for  Jan.  28.  Bijou  Theatre.  "Beggar  Student,  with 
^me  Januschowsky,  Adelaide  Randall,  Edith  Abell  and  Messrs.  Pessenden, 
rravener.  Kammerlee.  Wilkinson.  First  appearance  of  the  famous  comedian, 
Harrv  Brown.  The  Howard  Athenaeum  Star  Specialty  .Company  was  at  the 
Howard;  there  was  a  variety  show  at  the  Boylston  Museum.  Austm  and 
Stone's  Dime  Museum:  Armless  and  legless  Walter  Stuart;  the  Beauty  of  the 
Harem-  the  Wild  Boy.  the  Zulus,  the  Buffalo  Horse,  the  German  Rose.  Gen- 
5ral  Totman.  the  Man  Ostrich;  grand  stage  performance  introducing  G. 
W.  Hardy's  sketch.  "The  Policemen's  Ball. 

These  were  the  only  places  of  amusement  advertised  in  this  issue  of  the 
Star  except  Roller  Skating  at  Institute  Rink,  Huntington  avenue. 

To  W  B  S  •  "Blackbirds  of  1928,"  the  Harlem  revue,  was  first  seen  at 
the  Liberty  Theatre,  New  York,  on  May  9,  1928.  The  revue  was  rebuilt  several 
times. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  excited  discussion  by  his  novel 
interpretation  of  Handel's  "Messiah."  Apropos  of  the  performances  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  Dec.  16,  17.  Thompson  Stone,  the  conductor 
of  the  society,  promises  a  new  "Messiah." 

"Thp  orchestral  version  he  will  use  will  not  be  the  familiar  one  that 
Robert  Franz  was  commissioned  by  the  society  to  write  in  1876,  but  the 
Handel-Mozart  version.  Besides  the  indispensable  horns  and  trumpets,  the 
score  calls  for  violins,  half  as  many  oboes,  harpsichord  and  organ.  The 
m'ect  of  the  orchestration  should  be  to  make  the  choral  quality  more  bril- 

"The  oratorio  will  also  be  cut,  rean-anged  to  make  it  more  suitable  for 
the  Christmas  season.  'You  believe  that  you  know  this  work,'  Mr.  Stone 
tft'^B  his  choir.  'Only  have  patience  and  you  will  discover  a  new  Messiah.'  ' 

P.  H. 


cterizations.  Witfiouc  exception  tney 
■ere  forthcoming.  Looking  back  hur- 
iedly,  though,  our  own  personal  im- 
ression  is  that  to  Miss  Wray  should 
6  the  palm  for  finest  endeavor.  Sin- 
erity,  simplicity,  charm — these  were 
er  tools,  a  memorable  characteriza- 
lon  was  her  achievement.     W.  E.  G. 

-T^W  /  :&        2-  y 

SWINBURNE'S  VILLON 

X>r  splendid  wings  so  frayed  and  soiled 

and  torn! 
Poor  kind  wild  eyes  so  dashed  with 

light  quick  tears! 
jor  perfect  voice,  most  blithe  when 

most  forlorn. 
That  rings  athwart  the  sea  whence 

no  man  steers 
Like  joy-bells  crossed  with  death-bells 

In  our  ears! 
Tiat  far  delight  has  cooled  the  fierce 

desire 

hat  like  some  ravenous  bird  was  strong 

to  tire 

On  that  frail  flesh  and  soul  consumed 
with  flame, 

ut  left  more  sweet  than  roses  tp  re- 
spire, 

Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad 
brother's  name? 

Pierre  Jannet  in  his  preface  to  an  ^ 
lition  of  Villon's  poems,  published 
lany  years  ago,  wi'ote:  "One  knows 
arcely  anything  about  the  life  of 
rancois  Villon  except  what  he  has  told 
3out  ii,  and  one  know.s  only  too  much 
that.  I  should  like  to  dispense  with 
r  iting,  after  others,  about  this  life 
fhlch  is  not  at  all  edifying,  but  I  have 
Dt  been  able  to  do  this,  for  the  subject 
his  poems  is  Villon  himself:  his  biog- 
phy  is  the  key  to  them." 
But  Auguste  Longnon  came  after 
innet  and  was  not  so  easily  shocked. 
.  was  on  Longnon's  biographical  study 
lat  Stevenson  based  his  essay  on  the 
oet,  an  essay  that  is  as  hesitating, 
mid,  superficial  as  his  essays  on 
"horeau  and  Walt  Whitman.  Then 
ime  the  researches  of  Marcel  Schwob 
nd  the  monumental  work  of  Pierre 
hampion  published  15  years  ago. 

There  are  books  and  essays  planned 
not  written — death  is  never  so  hap- 
as  when  interfering  and  frustratmg. 
miss,  for  example,  the  life  of  Villon 
,  Marcel  Schwob  and  are  not  content 
ith  his  sketches;  we  miss  the  essays 
xsX  Henley  was  to  write  for  the  Tudor 
dltion  of  the  Bible  and  for  "Slang  and 
ts  Analogues";  and  "Edwin  Drood"  and 
Denis  Duval"  were  left  unfinished. 
The  lives  of  Illustrious  blackguards 
■e  singularly  fascinating.  There  are 
■asanova,  Villon,  Cellini,  for  example, 


at 


an  men  oi  gemus  in  their  respective 
ways.  They  tell  of  the  world  in  which 
they  lived.  And  Mr.  D.  B.  Wyndhani 
Lewis  in  his  "Francois  Villon,"  for 
which  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  has  written  a 
preface—he  had  already  Included  a  fine 
chapter  about  Villon  in  his  "Avril" — 
does  not  write  as  one  centuries  removed 
from  the  vagabond  poet,  but  as  if  he 
had  lived  In  the  old  Paris,  seen  the 
bodies  of  malefactors  swinging  from  the 
I  gibbet  on  Montfaucon,  known  Katherine 
I  de  Vausselles  and  the  Belle  Heaulmiere, 
joined  the  band  of  robbers  and  cut- 
throats, seen  Villon  pimping  for  "Grosse 
Margot." 

This  book  of  extraordinary  Interest 
and  surprising  scholarship  is  published 
in  a  handsome  form  by  Coward-McCaim, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  Edwin  V.  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  Hartford.  It  is  a  pity  that  tlie 
volume,  which  with  the  study  and  the 
translations  of  the  poems  and  with  the 
appendices,  contains  407  large  octavo 
pages,  is  not  provided  with  an  Index, 

Mr.  Lewis,  says  his  book  is  not  for 
"a  rabble  of  pedants  nuzzled  in  the 
Brabbllng-shop  of  Sophlsters,  but  for 
those  dear  souls  who  love  high  poetry 
and  the  unfortunate — for  if  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  misfortune  to  be  shoved 
into  prison  at  regular  intervals,  to  be 
forced  to  absorb  huge  and  unreasonable 
quantities  of  water  and  to  be  hanged 
on  two  known  occasions  at  least,  what 
is?"  1 
His  book  begins  with  a  description  of  j 
bells  sounding  in  Paris:  "A  little  before  \ 
9  o'clock  of  a  bitter  night  in  Paris,  on  | 
the  threshold  of  Christmas,  1456,  the  ' 
sacristan  or  minor  beadle  of  the  univer- 
sity whose'  duty  it  was  to  ring  the  bell 
of    Sorbonne  for    the  night  Angelus, 
climbed  into  the  rope  chamber,  grasped 
his  rope  and  jerked  it,  and  set  the  i 
tongue  in  the  steeple  above  him  swing- 
ing. Borne,  Bome,  Bome."  If  Mr.  Lewis 
can  write  simply  yet  vividly,  he  can 
also  write  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart  translating  Rabelais.  He  loves 
to  catalogue  the  comrades  of  Villon;  net 
only-  the  students,  the  wenches,  but 
members  of  the  Coquille:  "the  best  card- 
sharpers,  brigands,  footpads,  dice-cog- 
gers,  crimps,  Mohocks,  mumpers,  pimps, 
ponces,  horse-stealers,  confidence  men, 
bruisers,  thugs,  lock-pickers,  coin-clip- 
pers, house-breakers,  hired  assassins  and 
all-round  desperadoes  in  Europe,  true 
children  of  wing-heeled  Mercury,  patron 
of  thieves  and  politicians." 

Read  the  amaziig  description  of  Vil- 
lon's wanderings  when  he  was  forced 
from  Paris,  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Mr.  Lewis  contemptuous 
of  the  belated  recognition  of  Villon's 
genius  in  England:  "The  Rossetti  School 
in  England  hear  of  him  a  little  later 
as  weU  and  adopt  him,  among  the  lilies 
and  flames  and  ladies  with  long  awk- 
ward necks,  among  the  refined  per- 
versities, the  decorative  but  muzzy  mys- 
ticism, the  hand-woven  aesthetics  and 


what  not  SI  tneii  acuucui;.     n^t  wnen 
Mr.  Lewis  comes  to  the  valuable  pages 
describing  fully  Villon's  poems,  although 
he  takes  it  to  be  "axiomatic  that  to 
translate  great  poetry  Into  great  poetry 
is  Impssslble,  Dryden  and  Pope  not- 
wlthstafndlng."  he  includes  poetic  ren- 
derings by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne.  Nor  is  Mr.  Lewis  squeamish 
about  "The  Regrets  of  the  Pair  Heaul- 
miere" or  the  "Ballade  of  the  Fat  Mar- 
got,"  which  "obviously  exhales  a  sort 
of  despair  and  echoes  a  cry  out  of 
Hell,  contradicting  its  swagger."  (There 
1  was  a  time  when  Schwob  thought,  col- 
I  lecting  material  for  his  projected  Ufe 
of  Villon,  that  "Grosse  Margot"  was  not 
the  blowzy,  drunken  keeper  "En  ce 
bordeau  ou  tenons  nostre  estat,"  but 
only  a  tavern  sign.   Schwob,  M.  Cham-  . 
plon  tells  us.  afterwards  thought  other- 
wise.) "It  is  not  very  pretty,"  says  Mr. 
Lewis  of  this  poem  that  Stevenson  found 
grimy,  "but  It  is  very  frank.  I  esteem  It 
higher  of  Its  kind  than  the  peep-bo  in- 
decencies of  the  Reverend  Laurence 
Sterne;  and  it  Is  a  good  thing  no 
Bowdler  has  ever  cast  it  out  of  the 
editions  of  Villon's  poems,  for  it  Is  val- 
uable and  consoling  to  see  human  sm- 
ners  in  the  round,  and  not  posing  with 
their  best  side  to  the  footlights."  Let  us 
remember  that  If  another  famous  vaga- 
bond Paul  Verlaine,  wrote  "ParaUele- 
ment,"  he  also  wrote  devotional  verses 
of  the  highest  spirituality,  as  VUlon 
the  "Ballade"  In  which  his  mother 
prays  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Villon  shivered  at  the  thought  of  the 
gallows.    "And  then  to  dangle  there 
and  rot.    Rain  to  wash  your  bones 
and  sun  to  dry  and  blacken  you,  and 
the  birds  to  peck  out  your  eyes,  and  all 
the  toughs  of  Paris  bringing  their  mop- 
sies  out  to  laugh  at  you!   He  hears  the 
dry  creak  of  the  rope  chafing  in  the 
pulley-block  again,  and  the  rattle  of 
Colin   as    a   breeze   takes   hun  and 
dances  him  round  and  round   .   •  • 
And  Christophe  Turgis?    He ,  is  dead  j 
'  vears  ago,  screaming  in  a  bath  oi  not  i 
oil     And    the    Wolf?     God  knows. 
Cholet?    God  knows.    All  his  friends 
are  gone.   And  the  giris?    Kissing  and  \ 
whispering  on  some  other  fools  knee, 
the  drabs  of  hell.    And  Katherine?  A 
spasm  of  pain  shakes  his  body.   Kath-  | 
erine'    If  it  were  not  for  her  cruelty  ; 
would  he  be  lying  here  now,  waiting 
for  the  birds  to  stab  his  eyes  out?  He 
covers  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  his 
soul  passes  down  into  the  nether  dark- 
ness  .    .    .   But    whether    he  died 
swiftly  by  the  knife  or  the  rope,  and 
was  thrust  carelessly  into  his  unknown 
grave-  or  whether  he  died  calmly  in 
his  bed,  fortified  for  his  longest  journey 
with  the  Viaticum;  or  whether  he  ling- 
ered miserable  and  alone  and  saw  Death 
beckoning  hollow-eyed,  tembile  squal- 
ore  from  a  muddy  ditch"  no  one  knows 
—not  even  Mr.  Wyndharti  Lewis,  whose 
knowledge  of  Villon,  and  the  life  he 
led  as  student,  roisterer,  Scoundrel,  gen- 
ius Is  prodlgloua. 


lUfi't,    Ill.s    dun. 1.1  u.:i;,  \>"''-' 

duced  his  .scale  of  exprcssivf 
to  the  vanishing  point.  C'v 
torday's  program.    Where  : 
words  would  do — Mr.  Hayes 
ates  with  exemplary  dlstlncu  ^       >  • 
the  .spirituals  and  the  .song  aboul  li- 
ship.s.  the  words  made  their  effect.  Oth- 
erwise, however,  two  Schutarri  .songs  ex- 
cepted, few  songs  ihcrr  were  that  call''d 
for  more  than  roguishness.  or  placid- 
ity.   Mr.  Hayes  is  not  the  singer  wltli 
whom  vividness  of  emotion  can  take  the 
place  of  art. 

Small  prettv  songs,  those  especially 
he  has  long  been  singing,  Mr.  Hayes 
sang  delightfully  yesterday,  in  hw  hall 
voice  lovely  as  ever,  with  a  shaping,  of 
melody  fit  to  ravish  the  car.  with  an 
entrancing  rhythm  too.  Since  this  half 
voice  remains  to  Mr.  Hayes  In  all  Its 
glory,  surely  this  admirable  singer  holds 
it  in  his  power.  If  he  will,  to  recover 
his  ma.stery  of  technique  and  thereby 
his  beauty  of  voice,  as  well  as  his  mas- 
tery of  musical  interpretation. 

R.  R.  G. 

I 

MODERN  AND  BEACON 

"The  Cavalier" 

k  :.-rr»n  dr.inia  ixJaple'l  'i.v  Doane  Har- 
Ms(m  ^i'ld  Vwtur  Irwm  fiom  the  novel.  '  fhe 
IU;(  I<  Ilidfi.  ■  by  Ma.x  Bland:  photosiaphcd 
i.v  .Uiliii  strM-nF  and  Han-.v  Cooper,  dirwtea 
hv  Trvin  Willat  and  prrsenled  bs'  TlHany 
sialil  Productions,  Inc.,  «ith  the  following 
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«f    fhp   voice's  sensuous 
happy    loss    of         ,;°"=tv,e  emotion, 
beauty,  the-  art  7™^^"^^„„*"t'he  artistic 
reUrich  Snithout  a  me- 
jdium  firmly  ^"^er  contrrt->hat  ^  no 

o7^rhnic?f=of       H^yes  i: 

1""'.^^  ^^LToTw  iine'he'kno'ws 
•^"^^  ^cs Uon'^their  composers  had 


Kl  f  .iballpro  (TalcO 
IjiiriH  r)"Aniiiisl<i 

Her  aunt  

Ramon   Torrpno ... 
Carlos  Torreno  ... 
SerK.  Juan  Dinero 
Pwrrp  Gaeton  . 
Thf^  padre 


r.OLANO  HAYES 

Roland  Hayes,  tenor,  discreetly  ac- 
companied by  Percival  7^,,; 

•Die      Post  ,       -Ships  that 

"Wohin  :  Gerald  ryiei,  p,,. 
Pass  in  the  Nighf;  <i'^'^^"-,J..^%fy-' 
With  My  Father  A-Plough  ng  .  Me^^ 

S9^r°p\ec"''st:rey-srth":''Doov. 
tt^e  My  Heart  U^ed  to  Be^.^i.^S 
tfT'  ^itSt-Mornln'," 

?ht  uVleas^a^t  cost  of  wrath  de- 
scending, let  u-s  venture  the  trut^^^^  - 

^l'?p°'^til{'he^arbrought  his  ^ice  to  un- 

various  registers,  My-^tr^ ,f„Xasantly 
emits    full   many    tones    unpieasdiii,  jr 

"Too  much  harping  on  mere  technique  • 
I  many  people  will  counter,  on  the  un 


Ri'-haid  Talniadie 
Barbara  Bedford 

 Nora  Cecil 

.David  Torrenco 
.  David  Mir 
Stnart  Holniej 
Christian  Frank 
.  Oliver  Eckhardt 

For  several  politely  modulated  laughs 
li  anw  two  lusty  shrieks,  .see  "The  Cava- 
lier."   This  quaint  little  two-by-four 
picture,  presented  in  all  seriousness  by 
a  producing  company  which  has  done 
some  worthwhile  things,  is  one  of  the 
oddities  whioli  now  and  then  creep  into 
I  notice  without  heralding,  or  warning. 
;  With  due  regard  to  these  same  produc- 
ers, we  submit  that  it  would  be  fairer 
,  to  regard  the  film  as  rich  and  racy 
I  burlesque,  a  satire  on  Douglas  Fair- 
banks. William  S.  Hart.  "Hoot"  Gib- 
son.   Robin    Hood.    D'Artagnan,  and 
\e\cry  other  swashbuckling  knight  from 
i  mediaeval  to  modern  times.  Surely,  Mi- 
iXalmadge,  who  seems  a  stranger  tc 
eastern  audiences,  has  each  and  all  of 
the    aforesaid    mentioned  celebrities 
looking  foolish  when  it  comes  to  stunts. 

Mr.  Talmadge  has  the  title  role,  and 
'le  earns  it.  He  is  El  Caballero,  whom 
the    poor    love,    the    rich    hate,  the 
haughty  disdain.  It  is  his  chief  mis- 
sion in  life  to  rescue  the  beautiful 
Lucia  from  a  distasteful  marriage  to 
Carlos  Torreno,  idle,  useless,  vacuous 
son  of  a  cruel    Spanish  landholder. 
[Sometimes  Mr.  Talmadge  appears  mag- 
ically from  nowhere  draped  in  a  long 
black  coat,  a  black  hat,  and  a  trusty 
sword.  He  is  El  Caballero.    Presto,  you 
behold  a  gentle-mannered  shepherd  of 
the  hills,  in  goat-skin  garments,  hair 
nicely  parted  in  the  middle,  mind  you. 
This  is  Taki.  friend  and  protector  of 
the  downtrodden  Indians,  of  a  friend- 
less maid.    The  stage  being  set,  come 
the  stunts.    Twenty-foot  jumps  from 
wall  to  wall,  leaps  from  a  wall  to  an 
unsaddled  horse,    swinging  recklessly 
from  tree  to  tree,  ape-like:  bowling 
o\  er  a  dozen  peons  more  or  less  in  foot- 
ball formation:  outrunning  a  pack  of 
hounds  sent  out  to  kill  him;  out-fenc- 
ing a  score  of  swordsmen,  on  stairways, 
on  parapets,  in  the  open.  Overtaking 
and  tossing  from  horse  to  the  ground  a 
lecherous   villain   who  has   fled  with 
the  harassed  Lucia  on  t'-.ie  moment  of 
her    betrothal    ceremony    to  Carlos. 
Tliese  gloribus  feats,  accomplished  with 
ease,  dexterity  and  abandon,  coupled 
with  the  story  Itself  and  the  grandilo- 
quent phrases  of  the    subtitles,  make 
■  The  Cavalier  "  somethir»g  beyond  ordi- 
nary.   If  only  Mr.  Talmadge  would  not 
stand  still.    In  reposeful  closeup  his 
I  glamorous  robes  fall  from  him,  he  be- 
'  comes  merely  a  dull  youth,  incapable 
of  expressing  emotion.    Miss  Bedford, 
pulled  and  hauled  all  over  a  cluttered 
studio,  contrived  to  retain  an  immobil- 
ity of  feature  w'lich  told  little  of  the 
thoughts  she  w-as  supposed  to  project. 
The  two  shrieks!    Oh,  yes.   One,  when 
I  Taki  slides  down  the  cliffs  ahead  of  the 
baying  hoynds:  the  other  when  a  horse 
and  rider  somersault  down    a  steep 
chasm.    Tricks,  of  course,  but  tricks 
well  done.  W.  E.  G. 


SCOLLAY  SQUARE  OLYMFIA 

I  "Plastered  in  Paris" 

A   srreen   conied.v   siipervigcd  by  William 
Consr-lnian,  dirrrted  by  I^enjaniiii  Stoloff.  and 
;  i>rest;ntp(i  by  William  Kox  with  the  lollow- 
ini?  rasl : 

j^ninniy  Nosenblooni  Sammy  Cohen 

Bud  Swenson   Jack  Pennifk 

Marcelline   Lola  S.tIvi 

,  Hu.s-  Allan  Huffh  Alle- 

Mimi  —  »  


.Mar  on  Byron 


meiOQies  composers  had 

lln-S'^utrwVort  TefhU«t  can 
Ihardly  be. 


'  Dr.  Faive  Aut'U'st  To!!a:rf 

I  Abou  Ben  Atjed  Albert  Conii 

Sergrt.  Cou-Cou  Ivan  Linow 

This  picture  is  significant  for  at  least 
t\fo  reasons.    It  demonstrates  how  dif-  ' 
ficult  it  is  to  ►^uild  a  screen  farce  around  | 
'one  man's  nose,  however  conspicuous; 
may  be  that  appendage.    Also  it  indi- 
cates that  in  screen  pantomime,  the  l#*t 
six  reels  are  the  hardest.  Taking  ef 
view  separately  or  yoking  _thfini.  i 


is    Cha|)lir:    in  pnritomim 


;,n  s  nf  deduction  prove  beyond  quibble 
that  -Plastered  in  Paris"  will  acquire  no 
medals  foi  brillancc  of  humor,  for  con- 
tinuity of  story  or,  for  that  matter,  for 
first-class  clowning.     Sammy  Cohen's 
admirers  probably  will  rise  up  in  resent- 
ment at  anv  aspersions  on  his  histrionic 
abilities.  They  will  assert  earnestly  that 
he  is  funny,  that  he  can  get  a  laugh 
just  by  running  full  tilt  into  a  stone  i 
wall  or.  arrayed  in  the  scant  habili- 
ments of  a  harem  lassie,  by  cavorting  ji 
acrobatically  on  a  huge  bed  the  wliilc 
the  master  of  the  harem  pursues  him  ; 
'   mock  eagerness.    Aeons  ago  such  , 
-pie  antics  might  nave  been  deemed 
:Miy.    In,  these   modern   days  they 
ni  desperate  endeavors  to  squeeze  a  j 
sh  from  those  who,  haiving  laughed, 
nder  why  the  dickens  they  did  it. 
Sammv  and  Bud  v.-erc  in  the  world 
:,r.  Both  emerged  with  their  features,  I 
unmistakable    in    any    cyowd.  intact. 
Sammy,  as  a  result  of  shell  shock,  has  [ 
become  an  incorrigible  kleptomaniac. 
So,  when  the  Legion  has  a  reunion, 
years  later,  in  Paris,   the  loyal  Bud 
\  takes  Sammy  there  with  hopes  that  a 

famous  specialist  can  cure  Sammy. 
From  this  point  on  the  picture  runs 
wild,  as  if  Sammy  and  Bud  and  the  j 
director  exclaimed,  "Here's  a  good  one.  j 
let's  put  it  in  here,"  and  in  it  went.  | 
When  these  ideas  were  not  forthcoming,  i 
■Sammy  called  for  a  close-up  of  his  1 
comnvsrcialized  face  and  with  stock 
grimaces  undertook  to  indicate  that  thp 
desire  to  pick  a  pocket  was  about  t/i 
overwhelm  him.  At  one  point,  Sammy 
pulls  a  necktie  from  a  companion  in 
nr5umcnt.  Ihe  idea  becomes  contagious 
■nd  quickly  you  see  bewildered  men  in 
a  Parisian  drinking  place  wresting 
their  neighbors  neckties.  When  Sammy 
and  Bud  join  the  French  Legion  and 
s.re  marched  across  the  desert  to  fight 
the  Riffs,  one  recognizes  a  feeble  effort 
to  burlesque  "Beau  Geste."  There  are 
interminable  drill  scenes,  wherein 
Sammy  loses  a  shoe,  finally  retrieving 
it  in  magic  fashion.  There  are  cap- 
tures and  escapes,  achieved  in  old-time 
slapstick  ways.  For  those  who  can  find 
humor  in  such  antics  "Plastered  In 
Paris"  probably  will  yield  amusement, 
'  Each  to  his  own  taste.  As  Mark  Twain 
(Wisely  remarked,  horse  races  would  not 
j  be  popular  were  it  not  for  differences  ol 
opinion  which  they  arouse.    W.  E.  G, 


Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson7  M,  P.,  "whOi 
holds  a  bacon  and  egg  breakfa.^t  In 
horror  and  so  rails  agajnst  a  glorious 
British  institution,  told  the  Universal 
Cookery  and  Food  Association  in  Lon-, 
don  that  "the  great  revolutionary  forces, 
in  Briti.'h  cooking  are  the  woman  who', 
is  slimming  and  the  woman  who  is 
bu.sy." 

"Slimming"?     Is  there  a  verb  "to 
slim"?    Yes,  in  English  dialect,  mean- 
ing to  proceed  at  a  snail's  pace,  to  slink;  i 
also  to  blunt  the  teeth — "to  slim  the  I 
teeth  of  pigs  by  giving  them  their  meat 
too  hot." 

But  we  do  find  the  word  used,  as  by  I 
Miss  Wilkinson,  by  the  Honorable  Caro-  i 
line  Norton,  in  "The  Lady  of  La  Ga-  I 
raye":  j 

"The  rich  purple  of  her  velvet  vest  ' 

Slims  the  young  waist,  and  rounds  the 
graceful  breast." 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton!  Our 
maiden  aunt  used  to  sing  with  great  ex- 
pression Mrs,  Norton's  "Love  not,  love 
not,  ye  haple.^s  sons  of  clay."   We  quote 
from  memory — the  daughters  of  clay  or  11 
the    children    of    clay    may    thus  be 
warned,  as  we  were  in  our  childhood 
:iv   this  romantic  aunt  with  flashing  | 
I  lack  eyes.    Did  she  sing  from  bitter- i 
.sweet  experience?    Whether  she  knew  j 
of  what  she  sang  or  exercised  a  lively  ] 
fancy  stirred  by  suppressed  desires,  the  ; 
song  scared  u.s.    It  is  our  impression 
that  some  musician  without  a  sense  of 
humor  tunit-d  the  song  into  the  "Love  i 
Not    Quickstep,"    with    a  sentimental 
picture  on  the  title  page. 

There  are  other  verbs  "tp  slim"  to 
waste  time,  to  scamp  one's  work.  A 
comparatively  recent  use  of  "slim"  the 
adjective  came  from  the  South  African 
Dut<-h:  "sly,  cunning,  crafty." 

Do  these  "slimming"  ladies  of  Lon- 
don import  the  Irish  slim-cakes;  plain 
.^oda  cakes  often  made  with  butter- 
milk and  baked  on  a  griddle,  or  the 
slim  cake  of  Ulster  made  from  flour 
and  potatoes? 

Cakes.  This  reminds  us  that  "llf«rary 
-ircles"  will  soon  be  Intellectually  re- 
volving here:  poems,  es.says,  with  hope 
of  something  afterwards.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Morley  translated  from  the 
Chinese  certain 

MEDITATIONS  ON  POETRY 
Poets  seem  to  be  much  in  demand. 
Drawing  room  evenings,  women's  club 
meetings. 

Literary  luncheons.  Chamber  of  Com- 

n"^rfp  diniicrs. 


There  is  always  a  poet 
Exchanging  his  "message  ' 
For  an  equivalent  bulk 
Of  chicken  chow  mein 
And  jellied  sharks'  fins. 
All  this  is  proof 
Of  a  widespread  hunger 
And  not  merely  on  the  part  of  the  poet. 

Alas  for  the  worth  of  human  testi- 
mony'   A  few  weeks  ago  some  one  asked 
this  question  through  a  London  news- 
paper;   "What  painter,  when  he  was 
i  asked  with  w'hat  he  mixed  his  colors, 
!  repUed,  'With  brains'?" 
i     Five  persons  rushed  to  name  this  wise- 
'  cracker      Five    different   artists  were 
!  named.' Opie,  Etty,  Fu.seli,  Turner,  Rey- 
i  nolds.  Two  of  the  answerers  were  cock- 
sure; one  wrote  "Father  told  me     etc  ; 
I  another  prefaced  his  letter  with   I  have 

1  alwavs  understood."  ^ 
\\     MP  mav  have  been  shy  about  nam- 
I  ing  the  painter,  but  he  boldly  declared 
that  the  chry.santhemum  petal  .sa  ad 
was  introduced  by  the  president  of  the 
old  sphinx  Club  of  London  in  1910. 
And  again  we  are  reminded: 
GIFT 

If  I  had  a  yellow  salad  bowl 
(A  very  large;  yellow  salad  bowl, 
Pale  and  ccol  as  a  November  sunset!) 
I  would  carry  it  in  the  night 
To  the  hill  where  winds  he  waving. 
And  with  it,  one  by  one, 
I  would  catch  the  falling  stars 
'Till  all  the  skies  were  bare, 
And  while  the  earth  wondered  in  dark- 

you  coufd' watch  the  flickering  things 
Slip  through  your  fingers— 
OVarm  gold  in  cold  J^ands). 

JEANNE  DE  LAMARTEK. 


nne  in  his  cups 
I  ■    '       lop  of  Bichester 
■  ■  -  and  aton.'  in.!tfad  of  'The 

[  Bishop  of  Chichrster  loves  eegs  and 
bacon.'  A  play  on  word>  on  the  Bene- 
dictine Rene  Mace,  Chronicler  of  Fran- 
cis L" 


'iMarigold"  at  the  Copley  Has 
Agreeably  Familiar 
Characters 


BKASS  TACKS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  often  wish  that  people  who  are  al- 
ways coming  down  to  brass  t^acks  would 
find  them  sharp  end  up.  JOSCELYW, 

At  the.  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
show  one  exhibitor  displayed  140  difle  - 
ent  kinds  of  apples.   It  is        ea.sy  t,o 
find  one  satisfactory  kind  m  the  funt 
shops  of  Boston  that  recalls  the  apples 
of  one's  boyhood.  The  fairest  to  the  eye 
I  are  dry  as"  chips,  wholly  without  flavor. 
It's  years  since  we  have  seen  a  North- 
ern Spy,  a  Pomme  d'or,  a  Greening,  a 
Pippin,  a  genuine  Russet.   Among  the 
new  English  "dessert"  apples  are  the 
King  George  V,  the  Lord  Lambourne, 
the  Superb.    Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  w-ntes  ^ 
1  entertainingly  about  these  new  aPPles—  \ 
when  does  he  ever  write  otherwise?  He  ; 
asks-    "Who  was  James  Grieve,  who 
•rave  his  whole  name— both  Christian 
and  sur-to  the  very  excellent,  apple 
which  the  other  day  I  devoured?     M  • 
Lucas  thinks  that  the  best  writuig  about 
apples  is  by  John  Burroughs  in  Win- 
ter Sunshine"  and  he  prefaces  his  own 
pleasant  article  in  the  Sunday  Times 
(London)  with  the  first  verse  of  a  1>tic 
in  Wilfred  Gibson's  "The  Golden  Room  : 
"The  sailor  plucked  an  apple  from  an 
\  orchard  as  he  passed, 

On  a  bright    October    morning  that 

brought  him  home  at  last. 
And,  as  he  munched,  he  muttered— 

•Whv  can't  I  always  be 
Where  a  lad  can  pluck  an  apple  from 
an  overhanging  tree?' " 


VIRTUE'S  VORTEX 

As  the  World -Wags; 

Scene  1— (Near  the  bottom  of  the  P"e 
in  a  subway  train.)  . 

Flapper— Say,  whatcha  think  you  re 
doiiV  Get  offen  my  toe,  you  old  calf! 

Innocent  Old  Bachelor— I'm  very  sor- 
ry, my  dear  lady,  I  

Flapper— Lookit,   I'm  no  lady,  see? 
Don't  tiv  t' get  dodo  with  me! 

Another   Flapper- Leave    her  alone, 
you  hloodv  old  skunk,  or  I'll  call  a — - 
.  First  Young  Man  (rising  for  a  bow)  — 
Why  you— wliafs  he  trying,  sister?— you 
old  buzzard,  you!     I'll  fry  J'ou.  you 

"^Second  Young  Man— jSlip  him  a  crack 
on  th'  conk.  Ralph.  ,  , 

Innocent  Old  Bach— But— but  ■ 

First  Young  Man— Shut  up,  you  old 
toad,  or  I'll  kick  ya  head  off  ! 
I     (Cries  of  "Sock  him!    Step  on  him! 
i  Throw  him  out !") 

(The  train  stops  at  a  station  where 
the  innocent  old  bachelor  is  kicked  out 
!  through  a  turnstile.) 
I    Subwaj    Guard— Crawl    away!  No 
j  souses  around  here !  i 

Scene  2— (The  Mystic  river  at  mld- 

'  "'^Therp  is  a  low  moan  not  caused  by  ! 
the  wind,  a  little  splash  that  is  not  a 
rising  fish.    And  a  few  bubbles  rise  to  | 

1  the  surface.  .  ■  ^V^S^^RsA. 

I  am  afraid  the  clergyman's  God  is 
too  often  the  Head  of  the  clerical  pro- 
i  fession.— Dean  Inge. 

1  Much  has  been  written  of  late  about 
I  Dr.  Spooner  and  Spoonerism.  Mr.  C  L. 

Barnes  has  discovered  a  "Spooner  in 
I  Rabelais  (Book  I.  Chap.  J-''How  they 
i  chirped  over  their  cups  i .  There  is  a 
1  footnote  to  "I  am  prester  Mace.  ^ 
i     "Je  suis  prctre  mace;  he  would  saj, 

-isitre  passe,  but  his  tongue  tripped. 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

(-OPT  FV  THEATRE:  First  perform- 
an«  hr  me'u^t^ed  States  by  Oie  Cop- 
ley Producing  Company  Mr-  CJlne,  di 
i-ector— by  arrangement  with  pa^  a 
Bela^co-of  "Marigold."  a  comedy  m 
three  actr,  bv  F.  R.  Pryor. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows;; 

Robma  MacFarrsline  (Beenie^^^^^  Hampton  1 

Mi.s  Valencia  Dunlop  p,?°na'' CaTvert  i 

Mrs.    Pmiffle  '-^   ..Gaby  Fayi 

Mang:old   r    y.    riivp  1 

Petpr  GloaF-  nianp'  rip  Bred  I 

Madamr   Marly  °'  mvid 

.Tames  Pa.vlon.  j   ,  E„ie,.y 

.\iflue  Fors.vtn..  u  ^ams 

Ma,,,  Andrew  Sellar  Gprnlrt  Rn?e.-s 

Sir  Nigel  Lumsden  Edmn"l  G"""-"- 

BnW-.ip  Townspnrt   w    e  Walts 

St.  Les-er  Carinston  "  •  " 

On  Nov.  24,  1924,  a  comedy  Mari- 
gold" by  David  Gill  was  produced  at 
the  Grand  Theatre.  Putney  Bridge.  The 
wife  of  one  Peter  Lucy  left  him  for 
a  rich  and  rakish  baronet  L"cj'  call- 
ing himself  Lowrie  went  \o  a  Wiltshae 
village  took  orders  and  devoted  him- 
self to  gardening.  Twenty  years  passed^  i 
\  pretty  actress  came  to  the  village  and 
bewitched  him.  She  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  gay  .youth,  but  a  scoundrel 
who  was  Lo^^^-ie's  son.  The  wicked 
baronet  turned  up  and  was  driven  a w-ay 
by  the  clergyman  with  a  pistol  in  ni^ 

*^^Was  the  play  produced  at  the  Copley 
last  night  the  earlier  one  rewritten; 
with  the  scene  transferred  to  Scot^land, 
with  the  actress  the  mother  of  Man- 
gold the  girl  who  runs  away  to  Edin- 
burgh to  see  the  Queen  ^nd  m  her 
innocence  proposes  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  castle?  Whatever  the  o  igm 
the  present  "Marigold"  on  Sept.  18  ol 
this  year  ended  at  the  King.sway,  Lon- 
don,  a  run  of  649  performances. 

It    is    a    comedy    that  introduces 
Mai.  Sellar,  -whose  wife  ran  away  and 
became  an  actress,  leaving  her  daugh- 
ter Marigold  in  the  care  of  a  sym-  , 
pathetic    aunt,    Mrs^    ^i'^^'^t^.  Tn,t 
mothe  returns,  meets  her  daughter  but 
does  not  disclose  the  tender  relation- 
ship.   tThe  spectator  sees  a  disclosure 
and  a  reconciliation  scene  before  the 
final  curtain  falls.)    There  is  the  im- 
portant man  of  the  county,  betrothed 
to  Marigold,  who  Is  in  her  heart  dis- 
r^ayed   at   the   prospect  of  boresome 
Kars   forced  to  listen  to  the  reading 
of  Carlyle's  complete  works.    In  comes, 
not    unexepectedly.    a.  gf^^^^r^ 
officer    Love  at  first  sight.  There  is  a 
1  humorous  character,  this  time.  Peter 
Gloag,   a   divinity  student;    a  second 
■  comi!  character,  the  officer's  mari  Mor- 
dan    Throw  in  a  few  minor  characters 
fhe  Dtmlop  sisters  in  the  fi^^^  . 
make  conversation-which  by  Oie  way 
was  much  too  prolonged,  and  not  con- 
stantly interesting. 

But  an  old  story-even  the  |ul  s  es 
fane  from  a  prosaic  village  and  an  im 
poL'ible°bride'groom-to-be  may  be  found 
with  variations  in  many  French  larces 
Tnd  no  doubt  in  English  comedies  of 
an  ancient  vintage-is  told    for  tne 
most  part,  in  a  Plcf/ant  and  lefresh- 
ing  manner.  Our  old  f"C"<i .  the  pep 
pefy  servant  in  the  vicarage  s  busy  in 
*he  first  act  protesting  against  Miss 
Valenda's  Interference  in  kitchen  mat- 
ter.s-this  same  interference  had  con 
tributed  years  before  to  the  flight  oi 
'l  the  major's  wife.  advant- 

The  first  act  could  be  cut  to  am  an 
a^e  or  at  least  played  at  a  faster  Pace. 
The  second  act  is  the  important  one 
wfth  the  arrival  of  Marigold  at  the 
rastle  the  consternation  of  the  onii-". 

at  all    Kitienisii,    '   , 


on  a  prosperous  run. 

bostotTopera  house 

'T/ie  Ladder"  ,  , 

•■The.  Lad,ler,"   a  drama  in  three  acts. 
Tbe  i:asl  was  as  lollows.  „d  jarno  1 

Ko^er   U-ane   Minnie  Milne  j 

Aunt  Susan  '.".Florence  Malnue  1 

Margarel  Newell   Maria    Ascarra  I 

Letizia   Mar.v  \VaU  [ 

Betty  Lane  Julius  McVi'ker 

Ur.  .Johnson  EdWard  J.  McNamara 

.  Giusemie  . ... .  ■  •  '^^         .Curtis  Ariiali  (, 

William  Matteson   .  .  .Edsar  Stehli 

Morns  Rosen.  .  'Henry  Mori.mer  [ 

Stephen  Pennock  wi'lUam  C.  Masson 

me^saee  This  "philosophical  drama 
^fthTusic''  has  a%rologue  and  seven 
scenes,  and  teaches  f  ny  one  ca„ng  to  , 
.pay  from  25  cents  to  «V  that  simpie 
faith  is  more  than  coronets,  and  i£  you 
want  to  get  the  n^n  you  'ove  ^le^^ 
noison  vour  grandmother.  In  New  ^  otk 
Mr  Eagar  W.  Davis  poured  out  Vhe 
fame  soLd  advice  for  U7  performance., 
tree  but  the  provinces  aie  diHeieni. 

in  act  1,  to  enter  into  the  fPn'^t  of 
the'^play!  we  see  Margaret  NeweU  on  th 
tnn  rune  but  one  o.f  the   laaaer  oi 
nmeiess     Ten  years   after   the  war, 
UrS?  would  be  1928,  the  basic  weakness 
n  Margaret's  character  comes  out  m 
"  F^encn  ho  el  bedroom.    It's  not  what 
you  tiiins,  but  Pride  that  rums  Marga- 
^eTs'  happ.nes.s.     She   has   seen  he 
fiance  dlnmg  in  one  of  those  Pa'^s  ca^e 
with  someone  who  is,  well— not  quuc. 
Tnd  theTery  next  day.  on  ixtumm 
Rncrpr's  room  for  one  of  those  lost  n<.nu 
bals  she  h^s  caught  Roger  in  the  arms 
nf  the  same  lady,  who  is  at  that  moment 
sL^ig  I  love  you."   Margaret  demands 
an  explanation.   Roger  cannot  give  one 
H  s  mouth  is  sealed  through  honor,  but 
h  %wears  the  lady  has  been  no  more, 
than  a  friend  to  him  for  10/ea,rs., 
Margaret   thereupon  shows  her  true 
colors  and  breaks  her  engagement. 

The  sympathy  of  the  audience  might 
seem  tf  be  with  Rogers  at  this  point 
fxcept  for  the  fact  that  any  one  who 
had  M,Dwn  Roger  for  10  minutes,  miich 
fess  for  10  mSnths,  ^^ould  know  tha 
he  was  the  reincarnation  of  Sir  Gala 

■^During  act  II  we  descend  the  ladder 
of  t^e  and  Margaret  s  characte  and 
iind  her  getting  worse  and  worse  tne 
urthei  wl  fade' into  the  mists  of  an- 
tiouity  In  1850  she  steals  a  poor 
musician's  play,  and  loses  her  man,  m 
the  days  of  tne  Restoration  she  de- 
ceives ner  husband  for  the  king  and 
the  king  for  her  husband,  and  loses  her 
man  and  in  the  iUh  century  she  does 
a  ^"ue  poisoning  to  inhent  a  little  es- 
tate and  not  only  loses  her  man,  but 
get^  a^Uletto  in  Ihe  back.  Those  were 
the  days  of  direct  action. 

m  act  III  the  wise  old  doctor  brings 
her  out  of  a  Freudian  malady  a  w.ser 
land  more  tru.sting  Margaret  She  re-^ 
plies  to  the  French  hussy.  You  he! 
instead  of  "Roger,  what  does  this 
mean!"  Her  wicked  will  is  broken  and 
she  falls  into  the  arms  of  Galahad,  to 
Civilization 


live   happily   ever  arter. 


does   mean   progress.  Schopenhauer, 

'^^The  mail?  floor  of  the  Opera  House  | 
w/s  filled  with  a  varied  and  well  be-  \ 
ha'ed  audience.  Men  of  all  types  wt^^ 
there  even  in  hunting  costume.  Thougn 
he  play  advertised  "Your  money  back 
if  you're  not  satisfied."  no  waitmg  hne 
was  observed  at  11  o'clock. 

"The  Ladder"  moves  quickly,  with  a 
rrisis  every  three  minutes.  It  is 
'orinkled  with  humour,  in  spite  of  its 
SSfon'of  the  March  of  cm  ization 

^n'od"'?n  fact  l!"ou  have'^othfng  to 
fo  some  evening  it's  well  worth  risk- 
ii^rdollar.    lou  can  always^ge^  it 
bP.ck.   


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 
'•Straight  Thru  the  Door" 

A  comedy  In  three  act 


by  William  Hod?c. 


The  fast; 

Mpyers   

(  .Arnold   

Biishner  .  .  .  ■  ■ 
..\nna  Ashland 

Artanio   

Roy  Saunders 


.ng^=?s'^a=Ubie^anJ^ 
defi  Shyness  at  the  cast  e  seeing  h  ^, 
hearing  her  one  lorgoi-  .^^^s 
playing  a  Pfi^'^t^shrewd  mindful  of 
fhTpTne^c  s\'n\ir,'anTat  h  art/oman- 

narrow-minded  Pi|  peyton, 
^^^l^ne  Mr.  Eme?y  had  the^dvantage  of 


Jaek  C.  Connolly 

  Abbott  Adams 

  .  Jaek  Cheatham 

;■'.■.■..  Margaret  Miiilen 
. .  -William  de  Kosa 
,  John  Edwards 

Roy  Saunders   Mariorie  l.ylt-H 

.\niy  Thomas  ..  .■■  Leland  ChaodU-r 

F.u^ene  Thomas.  Jr  -Anhur  Donaldson  | 

\Miwser  T,-v,  --'-g' ■  ■.'.  lidilh  Shayn.-  i 

Mrs.  Harnett  Thomas    ^^^^^ 

Abby  Thomas   William  Hodi-. 

yA\sene  Thomas    Pranklvn  Fos 

j„b„  Withprsnoon   wuiiam"  Cnllc"  I 

^'l''"'V,^,?,Pv  W-ilUam  Air-nslu: 

.John   I'linie.*    Maurice  Barren 

Ki-edrrick  Ottman    ^'^ose  J.ern.-, 

Sarah  Fcrnhardl   ••••   '  u-j,,,. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Mr.  Hod-.> 
has  turned  his  tribulations  into  a  plaj . 
Not  everyone  can  have  that  satisfaction.  : 
The  most  that  is  left  for  similarly  suf-  , 
fering  humanity  is  to  pour  forth  our  | 
wrath  in  the  public  forums  of  our  met- 
ropolitan newspapers.   For  be  it  known 
that  Mr.  Hodge  seized  on  the  idea  while 
his  home  in  Greenwich,  Ct.,  was  being 
remodelled:  of  putting  his  experiencpi 
on  paper  and  then  venturing  forth  on 
the  stage  with  the  script. 


I  Now  (liere  i: 
!  Hodse  n.s  well 

imaBlnation.  Hi.s  ;ul;iir.,  v.iiu  uu-  jour- 
iicympn  would  hardly  make  a  play  but 
thpy  are  wliat  Is  known  In  the  yernac- 
ular  as  comic  relief,  so  with  a  skilful 
touch  he  has  skimmed  the  realm  of 
mystery  and  evolved  a  very  substantial 
plot  that  has  I  he  very  essence  of  what 
a  mystery  should  eventually  develop 
1.  c,  a  surprise  with  a  resounding' 
whack.  Were  there  those  In  the  au- 
dience last  evening.  wRnes.sing  the  per- 
formance for  the  first  time,  who  could 
at  any  moment  in  the  development 
point  even  the  finger  of  suspicion  on 
the  architect  as  the  murderer  of  the 
contractor?  Silence  is  the  compliment 
that  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Hodge 

For  our  part  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  had  Mr.  Hodge  adamant 
to  the  repeated  calls  of  this  large  audi- 
ence to  make  a  speech.  Now  we  don't 
imply  that  Mr.  Hodge  cannot  make  a 
.speech.  He  did  just  that.  But  in  so 
doing  he  became  Mr.  Hodge,  whereas  wc 
like  to  think  of  him  as  Eugene  Thomas 
Miss  Mullen,  too,  made  a  gracious 
speech,  aod  in  so  doing,  she  also  left 
the  picture. 

Mr.  Hodge  played  in  his  characteristic 
style,  fascinating  in  his  di-oUery  com- 
manding this  and  that  situation  con- 
vincingly. Never  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  import  of  the  emphasis  of 
understatement,  and  setting  forth  the 
humors  of  his  character  with  as  much 
skill  as  was  ever  the  judge's  husband 
or  that  glorious  inebriate.  Mr.  Stebblns 

Miss  Mullen,  a  product  of  Boston,  and 
on  whom  Boston  may  well  plume  itself 
played  the  role  of  the  scarlet  interior 
decorator,  and  from  the  hectic  promise 
of  her  initial  scenes  tapered  her  part 
to  the  point  of  vanishing  as  the  subjec- 
tion of  her  character  demanded. 

That  Mr.  Hodge  has  no  inconsider- 
able public  might  be  affirmed  in  the 
gentle  thunder  of  the  laconic  Caleb 
Hope  from  the  interesting  gallery  of  Mr. 
Kelland:   "Seems  as  though."  T.A.R. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATKE 
"The  Rose  of  Picardy" 

■n  ■'iS xf®  Prolofue  and  epilnsiie,  bv 

?a5l-  ^"^^  time  in  Boston.  Tlie 

Robert  Blake   .Tohn  'Warne.- 

Jaok  Wpllinslon  Don  Epridon 

0  Coiinor  Gcorgre  R.  Tavlor 

"!••'.'"*"■.  Jobn  Jiinioi' 

^Ncinheimer   George  L.  Ta.vlor 

f,""!"  Thomas  MoKnisht 

if"'""--  Paul  Rush 

Sherman   F,.anl<  Riley 

.Mane  Rose  Marion  Grant 

>Irs.  Blake-Wellinston.  .Jessamine  Newcombfi 

J.""-^'l   Adrienne  EarlpJ 

UraiKle  Mere  Georgia  Nee?i 

This  is  another  war  play,  with  all  the^ 
famUiar  scenes,  circumstances  and 
characters  in  evidence.  Its  author  call,-; 
it  "a  romance,"  and  the  designation  fits, 
if  we  allow  a  liberal  admixture  of  com- 
edy as  well. 

The  action  takes  place  in  a  rest  billet, 
behind  the  lines  in  Picardy,  and  cen- 
tres about  pretty  Marie  Rose  who,  alone 
with  her  grandmother,  occupies  a  lib- 
erally rose  embowered  dwelling.  To 
these  enter  a  bunch  of  doughboys,  Just 
)ut  of  the  trenches,  rough  of  tongue 
>nd  primitive  in  their  manners.  A 
itream  of  army  wisecracks  enlivens  the 
iialogue,  but  never,  no  never,  a  word  or 
Dhrase  that  might  be  deemed  even  im.- 
iroper.  It  looks  as  though  a  censor, 
vith  an  eye  to  a  Boston  production,  had 
jeen  exceedingly  busy. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  th°  charming  ' 
ilarie  makes  havoc  of  soldierly  hearts. 
Messeur  le  Capitaine"  falls  as  hard  as 
myone  and  bAars  off  the  prize.  If 
'rivate  Smith,  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
lad  not.  in  stocking  feet,  crept  into  the 
louse  just  after  the  gallant  officer  and 
^arie  had  vowed  eternal  devotion  (with 
he  strains  of  the  well  known  song. 
Roses  of  Picardy"  heard  off  stage,  and 
t  Corporal  Dignan,  coming  to  the  girl's 
escue.  had  not  been  quite  wrongly  sus- 
lected  of  carrying  on  an  amour  with  the 
irl  by  the  officer,  suddenly  returning, 
11  would  have  ended  in  the  most  con- 
entional  manner  possible.  But  the 
iptain,  refusing  to  hear  any  explana- 
ions.  rushes  off  to  the  front  and  gets 
'ounded  so  that  the  "romance"  appar- 
ntly  comes  to  an  inglorious  end. 
Here  is  where  the  epilogue  counts,  for 
fter  the  war  is  over  Marie  and  her 
ero  meet,  quite  by  accident,  of  coui'se. 

1  New  York,  and  alTs  right  Imme- 
lately  with  the  best  of  all  passible 
orlds. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  characteriza- 
on.  Mr.  'Warner  is  a  soldierly  young 
iver  and  Miss  Grant  makes  a  cap'tivat- 
ig  Marie  Rose  who  puts  Jife  into  a 
ither  insipid  role.  But  what  the  an- 
lence  really  enjoyed  was  the  antics  of 
tr.  George  Taylor  as  a  Jewish  soldier 
nd  the  robust  Irishism  of  O'Connor, 
•rgeant  and  butler.  "Smith"  is  a  prop- 
•  villain  and  the  only  disappoint- 
ent  is  that  he  does  not  get  what  old 
ew  Englanders  used  to  call  "his 
imeuppance"  right  then  and  there, 
the  glare  of  the  footlights,  instead 
us  hearing  about  it  incidentallv. 
"Realistic?"  No.  The  sayings,  doings  jl 
id  general  behavior  are  too  exagge-  • 
ted  and  artificial  'n  i  -  r  nnsidered  a 


UP  nirturp  of  thi 


n  France.    Thne  is  nothing  j' 
ist  military  about  it.    But  thcr' 
,s    iiuman  interest"  enough  to  enter- 
tain the  theatregoer  who  Is  not  loo 
particular  about  such  matters. 

J.  E,  P. 

THIS  WEEK  S  STAGE  OFFERINGS 

COPr.F.Y — "M.nrirold."  onmert.T. 

HOr.t.lS  STRKET— "The  Bachelor  Father." 
l  onirily  ( last  week) . 

PLYMOUTH— ••Straicht  Thru  the  Door." 
cnnied.v.  with  William  Hodse. 

RKPERTOE'S'— "S.  S.  Incorporated."  11)2S 
prize  play   (last  week  > . 

«HT"BERT— "The  Red  Robe,"  musical 
I  iimedy. 

ST,     J.\MEf! — "The    Rose    ot  '^icard.T," 

di  .ima. 

TREMONT— "BUekbirds."    all-colored  re- 

yue, 

WILBOR— "Coquette,"  drama,  with  Helen 

Ha.vps. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— 'The  Ladder," 
drama. 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE 
"^he  Woman  Disputed" 

A  screen  drama,   sdapted  b-  T.  Gardner 
lulliyan  irora  the  rla.v  by  Dennison  C'lilt; 
;  ihotoeraphed  by  Oliver  Marah.  directed  tiy 
lenry  King  and  Sam  Ta.vlnr.  and  presented 
ly  United  .Artists  with  the  following  cast: 

lary  Ann  Wasncr   Norma  TalruadKe 

t.  Paul  Harlmann  Gilbert  Rol.iUu 

t.  Nika  Tnrgenov   .\rnold  Keul 

he  Passcr-by   .  Boris  De  F.i  - 

-ather  Roche,..'  Michael  Vaviu  h 

ttto  Krueser  Gustay  yon  Seyffertii/, 

'.^a  Countess  &lad.vs  Brockweli 

In  Mr.  Cliffs  play,  the  hero  was  an 
imerican,  not  an  Austrian;  the  ultimate 
Wllaln  was  a  German,  not  a  Russian, 
the  heroine  was  a  Fi'cnch  girl.  In  pic- 
teires,  how-ever,  nationalities  are  of  slight 
tonsequcnces.  'What  is  not  strictly 
|»riginal  may  be  amiably  disguised.  "The 
(Woman  Disputed"  is  a  carefully  con- 
I  Itructed  film  story,  leading  up  to  a 
iHimax  contained  not  in  one  but  in  two 
'tpisodes.  As  a  play  the  story  ressmblp;! 
»  sardonic  narrative  written  by  Guy  df" 
Maupassant,  entitled  "Boule  de  Suii," 
Mr.  Clift  undoubtedly  was  willing  at  the 
time  to  acknowledgs  to  that  ext?nt  the 
lource  of  his  plot.  In  the  motion  pic- 
ture, however,  the  ironic  touch  is  lack- 
ing. Mary  Ann  'Wagner's  act  of  bodUy 
surrender  is  treated  seriously,  so  scri- 
flosly,  in  fact,  that  it  comes  dangerously 
aear  becoming  buncombe  instead  of 
<ood  drama. 

Two  handsome  young  officers.  Paul, 
Oie  Austrian,  and  Nika.  the  Russir,n.  be- 
friend Mary  Ann  'Wagner,  a  woman  of 
the  street^s,  when  Paul's  crazed  unci? 
•elects  her  cheap  room  in  which  tc 
ommit  suicide.  Their  story  of  the  trag- 
edy quiets  the  police.  "You  haven't 
been  in  this  business  long?"  asks  Paul,  j 
naively,  and  Mar.y  Ann  answ-ers  "no," 
She  does  not  tell  just  how  long,  or  why 
she  ever  resorfed  to  it.  The  two  men 
shelter  her  and  both  learn  to  love  her. 
Each  keeps  silence,  hpwever.  and  it  is 
not  until  war  is  declared  and  Paul  and 
Nika  are  summorfed  to  join  their  re- 
pppctive  armies  that  Mary  Ann  declares 
her  preference  for  Paul.  Nika.  furiou". 
et  what  he  Interprets  as  treacherous 
tactics  on  Paul's  part,  cries,  "This  is 
your  hour-^I  will  have  mine  when  the 
feussian  a^my  enters  Lemberg," 

Up  to  this  scene  the  picture  has 
moved  tranquilly.  Now  comes  a  series 
cf  admirably  arranged  war  scenes,  old 
tableaux  re-animated  by  masterly  di- 
rection. Paul  and  Mary  Ann  have  never 
married,  but  she  wears  his  mother's 
wedding  ring.  In  their  hearts  they  are 
as  one.  The  day  they  plan  to  meet 
Nika  leads  a  Russian  force  into  Lem- 
berg, in  desperate  search  of  one  Lei- 
bert,  an  Austrian  spy  who  has  re- 
peatedly discomfitted  the  Russians, 
Nika  orders  shot  any  person  attempting 
to  leave  the  city.  Several,  thus  caught, 
are  killed.  Prisoners  are  brought  be- 
fore him.  Among  them,  Krueger,  a 
bigot,  who  has  encountered  Mary  Ann 
twice,  each  time  reviling  her  as  a  shame- 
less creature  of  the  streets.  Also  there 
Is  a  rich  count,  his  wife,  proud  of  her 
virtuous  state;  a  priest,  and  Mary  Ann, 
Nika,  after  an  impassioned  interview 
iwith  Mary  Ann,  announces  to  the  others  jj 
that  if  she  submits  herself  voluntarily  I 
to  him,  within  20  minutes,  they  may  i 
go  free.  So  the  bigot,  fingering  his  :' 
watch,  appeals  to  Mary  Ann— it  means  !' 
life  or  death.  The  ccmit  is  rich,  he 
will  pay  any  sum  she  asks.  The 
countess  suggests  artfully  that  Russian 
officers  are  reputed  as  fascinating. 
Mary  Ann,  horrified,  still  refuses.  Then 
the  priest  makes  her  take  an  oath  never 
to  repeat  what  goes  on  that  night,  and 
|Confesses  that  he  is  Leibert,  the  spy. 
'She  must  save  them,  milst  save  the  na- 
tion, that  he  may  get  to  the  Austrian 
Sines  with  his  information.  Mary  Ann 
brays,  surrenders  her  precious  ring,  and 
jyields. 

'When  the  Austrians  rout  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Paul  meets  Mary  Ann  he  is 
overjoyed,  she  is  fearful.  Nika,  fatally 
hurt  by  gun  fire,  staggers  upon  them, 
tells  Paul  that  he  has  had  his  hour, 
and  dies.  It  is  only  when,  later,  an 
eloquent  Austrian  general  publicly  lauds 
Mary  Ann  as  the  saviour  of  her  country 
that  Paul  relents.  Here  was  a  patriotic 
act  of  sin. 

Miss  Talmadge,  Mr.  Roland  and  Mr. 
Kent  acted  intelligently  and  for  the 

■ttlOSt  part   without   nvpv   pmnhs.sis  It 


worthy  li 
'  .  ^    i  terizatlon  j  .  - 

has  Iplt  a  posthumous  pcrluiniancc.  Uc 
■was  killed  recently  In  an  automobile 
accident.  w.  E.  G. 


actually 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE 
"Captain  Swagger" 

I  A  nrreen  comedy. dr,imr.  written  by  Leonard 
Praskm*  ami  adapted  by  Adelaide  Heilbron- 
J«lirected  by  Edward  H.  (irillilh  ami  Jiicsenled 

by  Pal  he  with  the  following  cast: 

fapt,   Hiiirh  Drummoud  Rod  La  Roroiie 

Sue  Arnold  >    '^"e  farol 

Phil   Poole  BIrhaid  Tucker 

Vnn  Sta.hl  ntrirli  Haiipl 

Jean   Victor  Pot"l 

"Capt.  Swagger"  Is  one  of  tho.se  made- 
to-ordpr  vehicles  which  requires  ^no 
great  Imaginative  strain  on  the  part  of 
those  shaping  it,  or  any  inspired  per- 
formance by  those  engaged  in  it.  Us 
theme,  like  the  details  which  surround 
it .  is  no  more  Improbable  than  .scores 
which  have  preceded  it.  In  this  in- 
stanpp  it  is  snatched  from  tiresomr 
mediocrity  solely  by  the  easy  method.^, 
the  wholesome  personality  of  Mr. 
La  Rocqup,  As  the  American  world  war 
ace  who  returns  home  "broke."  to  meet 
a  little  girl  who  likcwLsc  is  without  ! 
funds,  and  with  her  to  pass  through  I 
experiences  both  comic  and  exciting,  ' 
Mr.  La  Rocque  presents  so  disarming  a 
front  that  much  of  the  weakness  of  the 
picture  as  a  whole  is  forgiven. 

Hugh  Drummond  brings  down  Baron 
von  Stahl,  a  German  ace.  in  an  air 
duel  during  the  war.  Then  he  drags 
him  from  his  blazing  plane,  and  accepts 
for  his  gracious  act  a  Mauser  gun  in- 
scribed with  von  Stahl's  name  and  title, 
'When  they  next  meet  Hugh  is  pawning 
the  gun  to  obtain  money  for  breakfast 
for  himself  and  Sue,  whom  he  hrr,  be- 
friended the  night  before.  Later  Hugh 
and  Sue  are  hired  to  do  a  Russian 
dancing  specialty  in  a  nightclub.  Sue.  a 
simple  creature,  has  accepted  from  Poole 
what  she  terms  "a  string  of  beads," 
worth  $15,000.  Hugh,  who  already  had 
tried  to  be  a  hold-up  man,  tells  Sue  he 
will  try  it  again  if  she  does  not  return 
the  pearls.  As  she  is  about  to  do  so,  a 
gang  of  bone-fide  hold-up  men  raid 
the  club.  'Von  Stahl,  their  leader,  is 
wounded,  and  is  aideil  in  his  escape  by 
Hugh,  There  are  some  dizzying  flashes 
of  a  wild  automobile  flight,  and  pursuit 
by  police.  The  pearls  continue  to  play  a 
part,  nearly  ruining  Hugh's  chances 
with  Sue,  until  von  Stahl  steps  in  and 
tells  Sue  the  truth.  On  his  way  out  of 
Hugh's  ap  ii'tment  von  Stahl  returns  the 
pearls  to  Poole,  waiting  at  the  curb  in 
his  car,  for  Sue.  And  that's  all  there  is. 
Aside  from  Mr.  La  Rocque,  the  acting 
was  as  perfunctory  as  the  story.  The 
picture  has  been  given  musical  syn- 
chronization and  sound  effects.  'When 
the  two  planes  were  battling  in  the  air, 
I  it  sounded  as  if  16  saw-mills  were  in 
!  operation  simultaneously.  The  musical 
accompaniment  was  louder  than  any 
we  have  heard  yet.  'What  a  pity  that 
some  of  these  sound-recording  devices 
have  no  soft  pedals.  Vf.  E.  G. 

FILMS  NEW  AND  FAMILIAR 

METR0POLtT\N— "The  Weddini'  March," 
B,    F.    KEITH    MEMORIAI^-Take  Me 

Home,"  ' 

LOEWS  STATE — "The  Woman  Disputed," 
KEITH-ALBEE—  Cantaiil  Swagrger,  ' 
MODERN  AND  BEArON— 'The  Cavalier," 
SCOLLAY  SQUARE  GLYMPI A— --Plastered 
OLY'MPIA-FENW.J  ■•— -  The  Sinfins  Fool." 
LOEWS  OKPHEU"%-  'Submarine." 
invvDOTN       SOI  ilE— --Uncle  Tom's 

Cahin-':  -'Eycess  Bag»ge," 

L.^NCiSTER — ■Lc.-^  Miserable?,"  "Deleo- 

ti\es. "  first  half:  "The  Night  Bird."  "Dearth 

to  Hc^rt "  balance  of  week, 

FXETER— "The  Head  Man,"  ",Tazz  Mad." 

first  half:   "Our  Dancing  Daughters."  "The 

Cameraman."  balance  of  week. 

liOSTON  SYMPHONY  OECnESTn.'i 

For  the  first  symphony  concert  of  th3 
s&ason — last  night  in  Symphony  h^ll  — 
Mr,  KouEsevitzky  arranged  an  eritremcly 
judicious  ^program,  'T5  ao  n  justice 
th»  players  v.^ere  there  in  all  their  finest 
fettle.  And  to  direct  the  players  to  do 
their  wonderful  best  there  v/as  Mr, 
Koussevitzky  in  liis  own  finest  fettle.  A 
concert  resulted  truly  superb. 

Not  so  enamored  as  sometimes  of 
strident  brass  or  the  racing  pace  that 
kills,  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  when  he  made 
his  moderate  use  last  night  of  stridency 
and  haste,  employed  both  those  musi- 
cal means  to  advantage.  Thus  the  ex- 
ultant final  pages  of  Beethoven's 
Leonore  No.  3.  with  which  the  concert 
began,  gained  the  brilliancy  that  comes 
of  audible  strings  as  well  as  tearing, 
brass.  The  last  movement  of  Schu-' 
mann's  B-flat  symphony,  not  driven 
but  buoyantly  led,  rejoiced  all  hearers 
like  the  very  burst  of  spring  itself.  The 
first  movement,  too,  gave  hint,  last 
night,  of  spring,  not  of  sultry  August,- 
with  its  thunder  storms  and  dog  days. 

Between  the  classic  there  ought  al- 
ways to  be  at  a  symphony  concert  and 
the  romantic  music  sure  to  please, 
came  the  new  piece  subscribers  ought 
to  be  made  to  hear,  whether  they  will 
or  no.  Stravinsky's  ballet,  on  this  oc- 
casion. "Apollon  Musagete."  "A  Gothic 
Apollo.  "  said  Hawthorne,  or  words  to 
that  effect,  "seems  ludicrous  at  first," 
What  would  he  have  said  to  a  Muscovite 
Apollo,  or  a  knowing  one  of  Paris? 
Pretty  music,  at  all  events,  Stravinsky 
did  '  lite,  though  it  seems  a  trifle  over- 


ciiui.sf  It  counted  on  tlir  aid  ol  llu^- 
slan  dancers,  graceful  and  deft-footed. 

And  for  full  mpaBurp  there  were  th- 
two  nocturnrs  of  Debussy.  For  Ih' 
musical  swpct  rpasonablcnoRs  that 
characterizes  the  first,  the  am.-i;'!!:! 
combination  of  brilliancy  and  ))'  ■ 
transfusing  th^  Fctps.  who  ran  "i  I  'l 
Mr.  Kous.spvltzky.  And  yet — let  ii.s 
make  bold  to  prophesy— of  the  next  in 
rPeital-glvprs  who  essay  a  Debussy 
] piano  piece  or  a  song,  nine  of  them  will 
perform  that  piece  or  .song  a.s  though 
Debus.sy  wrote  mush,  void  of  rhyme  or 
reason,  mplody  or  rhythm. 

A  better  way  they  could  have 
learned  if  they  were  on  hand  last 
night.  Let  us  hope  they  were,  for  the 
I  delight  the  evening  afforded,  let  alone 
Hic  instruction,  r.  r.  g. 

Opening  "Lorenzo  Dow:  The  BeflfPr 
of  the  Word."  by  Charles  Coleman  8el- 
lens — the  book  is  published  by  Minton, 
Balch  U  Company  of  New  York — one 
finds  on  page  258  that  the  eldest  son  in 
.some  pious  families  is  still  named  after 
this  preacher,  while  a  host  of  babies  bore 
his  name  before  he  died  in  1834  at  the 
age  of  56.  "Large  families  were  the 
order  of  the  age,  making  it  difficult  to 
name  all  the  children  for  relatives. 
Some  gave  rein  to  their  originality  In 
this  matter,  as  did  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Dewey  .  .  .  among  whose  numerous 
offspring  were  Anna  Diadema,  Arme- 
nius  Philadelphus.  Almira  Melpomena, 
Pleiades  Arastarcus,  Octavia  Ammonia, 
and  the  youngest,  a  girl,  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica."  (Is  there  not  a  preacher  to- 
day who  was  christened  Arcturus 
Zodiac?! 

Is  "Lorenzo  Dow's  Family  Medicine" 
|still  sold  in  country  stores?      In  1821 
"this  medicine  ...  of  general  utility 
and  efficacy  in  all  those  disorders  called 
Bilious,  and  affections  of  the  Liver  ex- 
ceeding common  credibility  was  for  sale  , 
in  Boston  at  Henry  Bates's  3  Middle  j 
street    or    John  Stevens's   68   Prince  ' 
street." 

Has  any  one  a  complete  .set  of  Dow's 
writings,  from  "Exemplified  Experience" 
tl804),  above  all    the  "CcsmopoUte's 
Mu.se,"  containing  these  lines: 
"O!  that  poor  sinner.s  did  but  know 
What  I  for  them  do  undergo: 

From  God  I'm  call'd  to  bear  the  news 
To  Heathens,  Gentiles,  and  the  Jews! 

The  clouds  arise  and  thunders  break, 
C  feel  the  ground  beneath  me  shake; 
The  mountains  tremble  at  the  sound. 
And  wet  all  through  I'm  often  found. 
Sometimes  in  open  chambers  sleep, 
Or  on  some  little  place  I  creep! 
I  cannot  sleep  for  want  of  clothes; 
Smothered  with  smoke  or  almost  froze. 

Then  when  I've  done  my  work  below, 
I'll  gladly  quit  this  vale  of  woe; 
And  soar  above  the  ethereal  sky, 
To  dwell  with  Christ  eternally." 

The  catalogue  of  these  writings  re- 
minds one  by  their  titles  of  the  book.' 
put  by  Rabelais  in  the  stately  and  mag- 
nificent library  of  St.  Victor,  or  Marcel 
Schwob's  '-One  Hundred  Good  Books  for 
i  Journalist."   '■ — 

Whether  Lorenzo  was  wandering, 
shabby,  sick,  in  Ireland  anxious  to  .save 
souls  w^hen  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  or  giving  advice  to  Andrew 
Jackson  In  the  White  House,  he  was  a 
singular  apparition.  As  a  boy  he 
dreamed  strange  dreams,  saw  the  heav- 
ens opened  and  Gabriel  with  a  golden 
trumpet  calling  to  him;  or  he  .saw  the 
"blue  blazes  of  hell"  and  heard  the 
"screeches  and  groans  of  the  damned 
spirits."  These  visions,  his  conversion, 
his  physical  pain  led  him  to  wander  as 

It  was  a  time  when  Elder  Swan  of 
New  London  shouted  to  his  sleepy  con-  I 
gregation:  "You  won't  sulk  in  Hell!  If 
you  won't  make  God.  Je.sus,  the  angeh 
and  saints  in  Heaven,  and  the  church 
on  earth  glad  by  getting  religion,  you 
will  make  us  all  glad,  by  and  by.  with 
vour  shrieks  and  groans  in  torment.  Wp 
will  all  of  us  together  laugh,  mock,  shout 
and  dance  when  the  smoke  of  your  hell 
ascends  up  before  us  forever  and  ever. " 

Itinerant  preachers  would  call  from 
house  to  house.  Fr.  Gilmore  would  ask: 
"Have  you  any  religion  here?"  If  the 
answer  did  not  satisfy  him  he  would 
say:  "You  must  repent  or  you  will  go  to 
hell.  Good-by." 

There  were  the  roaring  camp  meet- 
ings, at  which  the  hysterical  disorder? 
of  a  revival  were  shown  by  the  "jerks  " 
the  "barks,"  the  "holy  laughs."  While 
the  camp  meeting  was  a  great  social 
event  in  the  rural  districts,  the  profane 
and  profligate  were  drawn  to  it.  The 
older  generation  of  today  may  remem- 
ber Joseph  Keppler's  double  page  car- 
toon in  Puek  of  R  camp  meeting,  an 
audacious  representation  of  .scenes  that 
were  hot  uncommon  even  in  the  '70's 
and  early  '80's.  Many  a  ribald  jest  was 
inspired  by  camp  meeting  life,  stories 
that  Lincoln  might  have  told  with  guf- 
faws when  he  was  at  a  tavern  with  his 
fellow-lawyers.   

Lorenzo  in  his  early  years  as  a 
preacher,  known  as  'Crazy  Dow,"  went 
about,  sallow,  shaggj'.  ungainly,  asking 


c  at  some  ~He  was 

dhi  .,  1  igged-    In  Gp  i:sia  II'-  toes  were 
I  sccii  protruding  from  his  moccasins.  Hp 
1  held  Unlversalists  and  Presbyterians  in 
abhorrence.  Thousands  heard  him  glad- 
ly and  were  generous  in  gifts.  Little 
by  little  his  native  Yankee  shrewdness 
was  developed,  and  he  began  to  venture 
I  the  publication  of  his  writings.   He  was 
a  famous  man.  "loved  and  feared  and 
stared  upon,"  when  he  rode  into  the 
I  village  of  Western  to  claim  his  Peggy 
i  Holcomb.  a  simple,  placid  woman,  meek 
I  and  honest,  "plain  as  a  pipestem."  Their 
little  child  died  when  they  were  in  Eng- 
land,   The  devoted  Peggy  died  in  1820. 
Her    tombstone   stated   that   she  had 
.shared    the    vicissitudes    of  Lorenra. 
Three    months    after    her    death,  he 
wedded  Lucy  Dolbeare  of  a  well-to-do 
family.    It  is  .said  that  when  she  was 
asked  to  promise  love,  honor  and  obedi- 
ence, she  replied:     "No,  I  will  be  a 
thorn  in  his  flesh  and  a  Satan  to  buffet 
him  as  long  a.s  I  live."    This  was  in 
1820.    She  kept  her  word.    It  was  in 
1820  that  Dow,  the  self-called  "Cos- 
mopolite," patented  his  "FHimily  Medi- 
cine." 


Preachers  In  those  days,  as  now,  were 
willing  to  advertise  and  add  by  worldly 
means  to  their  income.  One  preacher, 
wishing    to    interest   godless  .southern 

planters,  placed  this  notice  In  the  local    to  Bunny,  the  assistant  stage  manager 

certain  little  complexities  are  cleared 
away,  and  five  years  later  we  see  Peggy/ 


her  own  vehement  self,  she  is  les.s  boisf  J 
erous.  There  arc  evidences  that  she  ;s 
trying  hard  to  prove  that  she  is  mord 
than  a  slap-stick  comedienne,  and  thai 
she  can  .score  her  comic  points,  and 
dramatic  points  as  well,  by  legitimate 
methods.  Certainly  she  is  a  new  Bebe  ] 
in  this  picture. 

David  North,  .sturdy  and  a  bit  stolid, 
has  quit  his  father's  big  farm  to  become 
aiHOther  Houdini  or  Thurston  the  Great. 
Back  home  they  said  he  was  good  at , 
tricks.    When  he  tries  to  balance  a  j 
table  and  three  chairs  on  one  end  of  j 
a  pole,  the  other  end  resting  on  his 
chin,  somethlTig  slips  and  some  fallen ! 
plastering  ruins  Peggy's  garments  in  | 
her  room  below.    That  is  how  this  ■ 
theatrical    boarding    house  romance 
starts.    Peggy    discourages  the  trick 
racket,  but  gets  David  into  a  show  as 
one  of  six  dancing  harmonica  players. 
When  Derelys  Devore,  once  a  chorus 
girl  and  now  a  prima  donna  with  a 
wicked  temp>er,  takes  notice  of  David, 
clouds  gather,  for  by  this  time  Peggy 
has  fallen  in  love.    Matters  come  to  a 
climax  when  Peggy,  discharged  through 
spite,  storms    into    Devore's  dressing 
room  on  opening  night  and  beats  her 
up.     David,  a  most    diffident  lover, 
knows  at  least  what  loyalty  is.  He 
promptly  turns  in  his  notice.  Thanks 


newspaper: 

"Religious  notice— The  Rev.  Mr.  Bla- 
ney  will  preach  next  Sunday  in  Demp- 
sey's  Grove,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  and  at 
4  o'clock  P.  M.,  Providence  permitting. 
Between  the  sermons  the  preacher  will 
run  his  sorrel  mare,  Julia,  against  any 
nag  that  can  be  trotted  out  in  this  re- 
gion for  a  purse  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

Lorenzo  would  choose  an  unusual  t«xt. 
He  would  hold  his  watch  on  high  and 
shout:  "Watch!  Watch!!  Watch!!! 
That  is  my  text."  He  would  be  now 
direct  and  homely  in  speech,  now  pom- 
pous as  in  his  "Journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem,"  where  he  asked.  What 
is  death?  "To  leave  the  Prison  and 
prison  yard;  the  body,  the  house  of  clay, 
which  confines  man  to  the  Terraqueous 
ball  through  the  power  of  gravitation." 
(Yale  students  in  the  seventies  remem- 
ber Elder  Lutz,  who  announced  strange 
texts,  as  "The  Battering-Ram  of  Hell.") 
There  would  .sometimes  be  riots  at  the 
meetings  when  .some  "mighty  man  of 
Methodism  "  would  make  a  congregation  i 
drop  stiff  or  sen.sele.ss  one  by  one,  or  set 
them  to  jerking,  barking,  dancing, 
laughing,  or  "revive  them  to  a  joyous 
.sense  of  salvation  when  they  lay  scream- 
ing, cursing  and  foaming  at  the  mouth 
in  the  agonies  of  demoniac  possession." 

Lorenzo  was  fearless,  even  in  southern 
cities  defending  negroes  against  the 
whites.  He  would  speculate  in  land: 
he  would  often  be  cheated  In  trading 
horses.  When  at  Charleston  he  was 
sued  for  libel,  having  said  that  a  Mr. 
Hammet  had  died  drunk.  Hayne,  the 
opponent  of  Webster,  was  the  attorney- 
general,  but  the  jailer,  a  Jew.  befriended 
the  preacher.  Dow's  account  of  the 
trial  was  published  at  Boston  in  1821; 
his  life  with  his  w-ife  inspired  "Of  Pet- 
ticoat Law,"  exposing  the  deplorable 
influence  of  irreligious  women.  He 
would  spell  "hog"  in  eight  letters,  tak- 
ing the  maiden  name  of  his  wife — 
"D  O  L  B  E  A  R  E. "  He  really  be- 
lieved that  His  Holiness  the  Pope  was 
at  work  to  destroy  American  liberty. 
As  Dow  was  dying  he  said  that  his  horse 
must  have  a  bolus.  His  widow  would 
not  grant,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
his  request  to  be  buried  by  Peggy's  side. 

An  extraordinary  man  living  in  years 
of  extraordinary  religious  excitement, 
liberal  in  his  views  of  religion,  enter- 
taining deistic  opinions,  warring  against 
sectarianism.  Mr.  Sellers  has  told  with 
sreat  gu.'^to  a  romantic  story,  valuabl" 
a,';  a  historical  document.  Thfre  are^ 
illustrations  and  a  bibliography,  but  no 

""^'^"Take   Me   Home"  at 
B.  F.  Keith  Memorial 


B.  F.  KEITH  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

Tofce  Me  Home" 

A  icreen  comedy-drama,  adapted  by  Ethel 
Doherty  from  a  stor,v  written  .Grover 
.Tones  and  Tom  Cnzer:  pbotog-raiAed  by  J. 
Roy  Hunt,  directed  by  Marshall  ^ellan  a  d 
presented  by  Paramount  with  the  lollowuis 

•  ::::: 

stories,  plays  and  films  depicting 
back-stage  Ufe  are  plentiful.  Some  are 
good,  some  just  passable,  others  un- 
speably  bad.  "Take  Me  Home,'  thanks 
to  Mr.  Neilan.  Miss  Daniels,  in  Ja.';'' 
about  every  one  concerned  with  it, 
might  well  be  classed  with  the  good 
ones.  It  has  atmosphere,  characteriza- 
tion, and  splendid  photography  espe- 
cially of  that  same  back-stage  life.  Its 
story  isn't  profound,  nor  is  it  dull,  n 
is  8  frame  on  which  director  and  I 
players  combme  to  work  out  a  neat, 
humorous  and  human  picture. 

Miss  Daniels,  as  Peggy,  the  Chorus 
Sirl  hoofer,  has  ventured  into  new 
depths,  but  she  has  kept  her  hfd  above 
v,  ^t.er  and  come  out  smilmg.  while  still 


and  David  on  the  farm,  with  two  little 
ones,  boy  and  girl,  being  spanked  for 
trying  to  dance  and  do  card  tricks. 
Peggy  isn't  going  to  raise  a  vaudeville 
team. 

Joe  E.  Brown,  as  Bunny,  was  funny 
in  the  little  he  had  to  do.  Recently,  in 
"The  Hit  of  the  Show,"  he  carried  the 
burden  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Inj 
"Take  Me  Home"  he  has  httle  to  do,! 
but  enough  to  demonstate  that  he  canj 
do  character  bits  with  the  best  of  them. 
Miss  Tashman  was  a  sinuous  vampire, 
seductive  enough  to  turn  a  country 
boy's  head.  But  it  was  Miss  Daniels's 
picture,  first  and  last.  And  what  a, 
relief  it  was  not  to  hear  any  marring; 
sound  effects.  When  we  saw  the  picture! 
Mr.  Weidner  was  at  the  organ,  and  wei 
noted  that  he  timed  his  accompaniment! 
truly  and  appropriately  to  the  screen  j 
action.  That  was  synchronization  of 
the  most  satisfyingorder.      W.  E,  G.  | 

Mr.  Ivor  Brown,  seeing  "Virginia,"  a  1 
musical  comedy,  welcomed  a  new  1 
designer  of  dances:  "To  find  fresh  pat- 1 
terns  for  the  synchronized  physical 
jerks  which  are  so  important  a  part  of 
current  musical  comedy  must  be  hard 
work  in  these  days." 

Notes  and  Lines: 

"Lest  we  forget,"  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  first  performance  of  "Pinafore" 
in  America,  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
Nov  25,  1878,  is  near.  George  Wilson 
is  probably  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  cast.  The  original  bill  and  pho- 
tographs of  all  the  cast  are  in  Mr. 
I  Shaw's  collection  at  Harvard. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


With  reference  to  the  repertory  of 
the  American  Opera  Company  which 
will  give  performances  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  beginning  Nov.  26,  Alfred  H. 
Meyer  of  the  Evening  Transcript  will 
talk  tomorrow  afternoon  at  5:15  o'clock 
in  the  hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
about  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  This 
talk  will  be  one  of  a  series  arranged 
by  the  state  division  of  university  ex- 
tension, co-operating  with  the  music 
section  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  movie  screen  was  depicting  a 
vibrant,  throbbing  drama  of  monumen- 
tal passions,  a  great  human  epic  of 
j  bursting    hearts    and    shattered  love 
dreams.   She  loves  him,  he  loves  an- 
other,  and  that  one  loves  still  another. 
'  See?   Well,  he  abandons  her  and  her 
I  heart  is  sad.  Tearfully  she  packs  her 
I  prettiest  and  prepares  to  leave  the 
little  love  nest  where  she  has  known  ec- 
stasy for  one  brief  moment.    With  in- 
finite     tenderness      and  streaming 
glycerin  she  opens  the  little  bird  cage 
where  her  dear  little  canary— so  cun- 
ning!—has  had  his  room  and  bath. 
Leaning  out  the  window,  she  kisses  her 
little  feathered  friend  farewell  and  he 
flutters  away  to  freedom  with  a  joyous 
chirrup.    Ah,  symbolic!    Moving!  Stu- 
pendous! Apd  then  a  voice  back  of  me 
confided  to  a  friend;  "Lissen,  they  don  t 
turn  loose  no  real  canary  birds  in  them 
pictures.  I  read  it  in  a  magazine.  That  s 
just  a  sparrow,  painted  yellow.    .    .  • 
Yeah,  just  a  sparrow,  painted  yellow. 
I  walked  on  his  bunion  on  the  way  out. 

OSWALD. 


about  music  are  busy  in  celebration  of 
the  centenary,  all  sweating  and  working 
overtime  and  in  shifts.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  orchestras  would  present 
Schubert  programs  to  their  audiences. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
perform  on  Friday  afternoon  the  "Un- 
finished" and  "Tragic"  symphonies  and 
Mme  Hulda  Lashanska  will  sing  a  group 
of  songs.  For  Saturday  evening,  the 
program  will  be  wholly  different:  The 
symphony  in  B  flat  major  No.  5;  the 
great — and  long — one  in  C  major  and 
other  songs  than  those  of  Friday. 

Mme.  Lashanska,  born  in  New  York, 
in  1892,  studied  in  that  city  and  in 
Paris.  In  1913  she  was  married  to 
Harold  A.  Rosenbaum.  She  sang  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on 
Jan.  28,  1921  (Pamina's  air  from  "The 
Magic  Flute"  and  "Depuls  le  jour"  from 
"Loa^.") 

Eugene  Gruenberg  who  died  last  Sun- 
day night  in  Cambridge  City  Hospital, 
had  undergone  a  severe  operation,  so 
serious  a  one  that  in  a  letter  we  re- 
ceived from  him,  while  he  was  hopeful 
of  recovery,  he  wrote  in  a  semi-ironical 
way  about  the  possibilities.  We  knew 
him  first  as  a  viola  player  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  His  associ- 
ates in  that  section  when  he  left  the 
orchestra  in  1895  or  1896,  were  Messrs. 
Svecenski,  Zach,  H.  Heindl,  Saur, 
Kolster,  Hoyer,  Kluge,  Krauss,  Barleben. 

Our  friend  was  not  only  a  well- 
grounded,  excellent  musician,  he  was  a 
man  of  liberal  education,  versed  in  an- 
cient and  modern  literature,  interested 
in  branches  of  science,  a  lover  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  nature.  He 
was  an  entertaining  companion,  witty, 
anecdotical,  but  never  boresome.  It 
was  his  pleasure,  and  the  pleasure  of 
some  now  living,  to  sit  with  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Franz  Kneisel,  Anton  Hekking, 
the  violinist,  in  the  back  room  of  the 
Old  Elm  after  a  concert.  There  was 
then  good  talk  about  music;  there  was 
gossip  about  musicians,  nor  was  the 
conversation  always  thus  narrowed. 

In  his  later*  years  Gruenberg  led  a 
useful  life  In  Boston  as  a  teacher.  His 
work  as  feditor  of  music  and  instructive 
writer  was  highly  valued;  his  com- 
panionship was  sought  by  those  who 
could  appreciate  frankness  of  opinion, 
original  views,  hatred  of  injustice,  ana 
faithfulness  and  tolerance  in  friendship. 


TllP     Mil  V  -Hi 
York  will  play  Breihoven  -,  nuanri 


MR.  GABRILOWITSCH 


Sunday  will  not  be  a  day  of  rest  for 
those  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  attend 
concerts,  though  it  is  the  Lord's  day. 
Many  will  look  upon  the  performance 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  the  afternoon 
as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  not  with- 
out reason.  The  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  will  then  be  assisted  by  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  Ratcliffe 
Choral  Society.  The  soloists  will  be 
Mmes.  Vreeland  and  Van  Der  Vere: 
Messrs.  Althouse  and  Gange.  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  will  conduct  this  concert 
in  aid  of  the  pension  fund  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  the  alternoon  at  the 
Hotel  Statler.  At  night  Mischa  Elman 
will  give  a  recital  in  Symphony  hall; 
Horace  Britt,  violoncellist,  and  Lewis 
Richards,  harpsichordist,  will  play  in  the 
Copley-Plaza  ballroom. 

There  has  been  a  dispute  in  London 
whether  a  false  beard  or  moustache, 
if  it  is  properly  put  on,  interferes  with 
an  actor's  enunciation  or  audibility.  Mr. 
Percy  Walsh  writes;  "The  moustache 
is  cut  in  two,  in  order  to  leave  the 
centre  of  the  upper  lip  free,  and  when 
the  moustache  is  being  pressed  on  dur- 
ing the  setting  of  the  gum,  the  lips 
sliould  be  worked  continuously  as  m 
saying  'oo-ee,'  and  the  result  is  no  in- 
terference whatever  with  the  flexibility 
of  the  lip.  The  same  thing  should  also 
be  done  with  the  beard." 

Mr.  Walsh  adds  that  audiences  suf- 
fer much  from  what  mars  so  many 
companies,  especially  Shakespearean 
ones,  in  these  days,  the  person  who 
"can  neither  act  nor  make-up,  both  be- 
ing arts  that  need  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  inborn  talent,  craftsman- 
ship, experience,  and  native  wit," 

Betty  Gray  contralto,  accompanied 
by  Inez  Day,  will  sing  in  Jordan  hall 
tonight,  songs  by  Mozart,  Schubert,  Du- 
parc,  Debussy,  Augusta  Holmes,  Four- 
drain,  Massenet,  Campbell  -  Tipton, 
I^ger,  Curran,  Ballantine,  Kountz  and 
the  aria  "Ah!  Rendimi,"  falsely  attri- 
buted to  Rossi. 


As  Franz  Schubert  died  on  Nov.  19, i 
1828,  publishers  of  music,  makers  of 
records  for  mechanical  musical  instru- 
ments  lecturers  on  music  and  writers 


MUX  Mohr's  new  play,  "Rampa,"  has 
a  strange  subject.  An  explorer,  lost  m 
the  Arctic,  becomes  an  animal.  He  is 
rescued.  Taken  back  to  civilization,  he 
is  exhibited  in  a  circus  as  a  freak.  His 
human  intelligence  then  begins  to  re- 
turn. We  are  not  told  whether  he  falls 
in  love  with  the  bearded  lady  or  the 
two-headed  prima  donna. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  tha  pia- 
yesterday  morning  in  the  ballroom 
the  Hotel  Statler.    His  recital  was  ii 
first  of  a  series  in  aid  of  the  Bosto 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy.  Thr 
■was  a  large  audience.  The  program  w 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  Sonata,  C  min- 
op.  10,  No.  1.  Schubert,  Impromptus,  ' 
minor,   E  fiat  major   and  F  mine 
Brahms,   Rhapsody,  op.   119.  Chopui. 
Nocturne,  B  major,  Fantasie-Impromp- 
tu,  C  sharp  minor.  Ballade,  G  minor. 
Ravel,    Jcux    d'Eau.    Debussy,    L'l  ' 
Joyeuse. 

There  was  no  composition  of  such  a;, 
unusual  nature  that  it  would  purple:; 
or  annoy  a  conservative  listener.  The 
pieces  by  Ravel  and  Debussy  were  ac- 
cepted some  years  ago,  though  only  af- 
ter a  spell  of  hesitation.  Even  now  the 
relatives  of  Mr.  Gradgrind  may  ask  for 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  island 
whose  inhabitants  were  so  bacchanai- 
lanly  disposed,  so  riotous  in  their  shoutsj 
Of  joy.  Could  this  joyous  isle  be  Bimini?! 

Schubert's  Impromptus  in  C  minor 
arid  P  minor  are  seldom  heard  in  our 
concert  halls.  If  they  were  not  so  spun 
out!  Schubert's  besetting  s.n,  difluse- 
ness,  his  reluctance  to  leave  a  beautiful 
musical  thought  before  worrying  it  tc 
death,  is  here  plainly  shown.  What  a 
pitv  that  som.e  friend  seated  behind  him 
when  he  rose  to  maks  impromptu  ir- 
marks  did  not  tug  at  hs  coat-t?: 
when  he  did  not  know  eno'i^h  to  stc  j 
whsn  he  was  intoxicated  by  his  mus.cal 
verbosity ! 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  is  always  a  wel- 
come visitor.  He  is  pre-eminently  a 
lyric  pianist,  who  can  sing  a  composer's 
irirlodies;  who  respects  the  limitatioiis 
of  a  piano  and  does  not  treat  it  as  if  it 
■were  only  a  percussion  instrument  of 
kin  to  the  xylophone.  He  is  enamored 
of  beautiful  sounfis;  of  discreet  color 
Ing.  While  he  is  an  accomplished  tech 
nician,  he  puts  music  before  virtuosity. 
Not  that  he  is  effeminate,  though  oc- 
casionally yesterday  in  his  miniature 
Interpretations  his  delicacy  was  well- 
nigh  inaudible.  This  probably  would  not 
have  been  noticeable  in  a  smaller  hall. 
It,  is  to  his  credit  that  the  size  of  t^ic 
bEfllroom  did  not  urge  him  to  force  f-ona 
end  go  in  for  "thunder  an"  guns  an' 
•all  that."  It  was  to  be  expected  of  liis 
fine  taste  that  he  did  not  try  to  play 
the  sonata  as  if  it  were  in  Bsethoven's 
later  manner.  His  marked  intelligence 
as  well  as  his  taste  kept  him  from 
this  error.  There  are  pianists  who  de- 
tect the  "Titan"  in  his  simplest  com- 
positions, and  so  hurl  platitudes  with 
the  fury  of  a  thunderbolt. 

The  next  recital  of  the  ser.es  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Dec.  5,  will  bring 
Mme.  Sophie  Braslau,  the  singer. 

EMMA  ROBERTS 

Emma  Roberts,  contralto,  sang  this 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall,  b"- 
lore  a  large  audience: 

My  Soul  is  like  a  Mountain  Crest, 
The  Old  Mother,  A  Vision,  St.  John's 
Eve,  Grieg;  Lied  dcr  Braut,  Schumann; 
Och,  Modcr  ich  well  en  Ding  han, 
Brahms;  Vcrborgenheit,  Wolf;  Liebe- 
strunken,  Pataky;  Cacilie,  Strauss;  Der 
Heilige  Joseph  singt.  Wolf;  Song  of  the 
Marlonna,  Willcby;  The  Knight  of 
BetWehem,  Thompson;  Lcs  Trois 
Giscaux,  Cui;  Colombine,  Poldowski;  A 
Dream,  Rachmaninoff;  Love  has  Come 
to  my  Heart,  Balakireff;  Cree  Indian, 
Chattering  Squaw,  arranged  by  Loomis; 
Swing  Low,  arranged  by  Burleigh;  I 
Got  a  Robe,  arranged  by  Manney. 

Something  like  a  year  ago  Miss  Rob- 
erts, witii  the  help  of  the  masterly 
Fi-ank  Bibb,  gave  a  recital  in  Jordan 
hall  that  proved  one  of  the  events  of 
the  season.  For  the  vitality  that  quick- 
ened it,  the  power  of  characterization, 
the  perfect  accord  between  singer  and 
player — the  like  of  it  is  not  to  be  had 
every  day  for  the  asking. 

Something   quite   as  engrossing   we  i 
might  reasonably  have  counted  on  -it  !l 
last  night  s  concert.    But  Mr.  Bibb,  ill  ' 
luclt  wo'ald  have  it,  because  of  an  ac- 
ridcnt  could  not  make  his  engagement 
sood.    At  very  short  notice,  presumably, 
F.  Mctte-Lacroix  did  his  best  to 
.'ill  his  jjlace. 

His  best  was  extremely  good;  only  a 
pianist  of  rare  parts  could  have  mas- 
tered so  quickly  a  program  cruelly  tax- 
ing.    But   though   he   had   the  notes 
technically  quite  in  hand,  and  of  course 
the  music,  too,  Mr.  Motte-Lacroix  could  | 
not.  in  such  short  time,  come  to  terms 
nf   full  understanding  with  a  singer, 
I  e\  rn  a  singer  of  Miss  Roberts's  musi-al 
'  .soundness.     So  the  needful  give  and 
I  take,   the  support  -when  support   "  ns 
I  needed,  were  not  always  there  at  i.tII  |, 
I     Miss  Roberts,  under  conditions  all  -m- 
toward,  sang  bravely.    Her  fine  in;  li- 
I  gence  she  had  with  her  to  use,  her  \  .-..ce 
I  at  times  so  beautiful,  also  her  uni.  nil 
1  skill  at  characterization.    The  wariivh 


'"in   the   Ihvec  Chns'iv.: 
,.   Albert  SnoWs  admlvaWc 
,  npanimcnt.  did  she  appm 

X  case  to  show  what  she] 
\  Ml  those  songs  wore  not  Jie 

^,v^:^^u«.^Hh  nobody, 

/  ,  '  ri  ri  her  best  to  svipp'y  , 
L';V.;!v  And  Mr.  Moltc-La.voixl 
Rcir  UN,  ^"■''",,,i„ai  and  techiufal 
d  the  powers  of  most  piaui.s;S, 
T,^;:  ofsu'^^plsslng  skill.  But  the 
J  y    „.,Lv.fLndinc  that  comes  of 


,      'und<;.UnmnK  that  comes 
rehc.r.al  could  v.ot^be.  r 


Tha! 
R.  R.  G. 


rstimd  the  large  hearts  of  heroes 
nuvn-c  of  present  times  and  all 

he  skipper  saw  the  crowded  and 
ddevlesK  wreck  of  the  steamship, 
id  Deatli  chasing  it  up  and  down 

Ie  storm,  ,  . 

le  knuckled  tight  and  gave  not 
ck  an  inch,  and  was  faithful  of 
_iys  and  faithful  of  nights, 
halk  d  m  large  letters  on  a  board, 
of  good  cheer,  we  will  not  de- 
^  von"; 

1^  follow'd  with  them  and  tack'd 
ith  them  three  days  and  would 
ot  give  it  up, 

he  saved  the  drifting  company  at 


lank,  loose-gown'd  women 
oo'.i  (i  when  boated  from  the  side 
f  ;;irir  prepared  graves, 

silent  old-faced  infants  and 
,.he    lifted    sick,    and   the  sharp- 
ipp'd,  unshaved  men: 
his  I  swallow,  it  tastes  good,  I  like 
t  well,  it  becomes  mine, 
I  the  man,  I  sufTer'd.  I  was  there. 

WALT  WHITMAN. 

I.  O.  Pine  has  recommended  Mr. 
ird  Avis  for  membership  in  our 
of  Fame.  Mr.  Avis  gives  "Bird 
'  Recitals." 

r.  William  Fox  of  Brockton  writes:  ^ 

the  son  of  one  of  the  old  elastic 
ng  wra\  ers — a  trade  that  is,  as  you  , 
w,  almost  dead— I  have  been  think-  , 

what  an  interesting  story  could  be  ; 

about  the  coming  to  the  United 
'"s  of  the  trade:  its  progress  and  j 

11\  i  s  oQing  out.  or  almost  so,  for,  I  ; 
( .    lilt-re  are  a  few  looms  running  I 
Ai of  the  weavers  Irave  pa.ssed  j 
'1  Im  f  is  still  one  left  who  worked  , 
Die  ;iadc  in  England  and  has  fol-  j 

ed  11  to  the  almost  finish  in  the  j 
iic  a  .'States.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Joseph  ' 
vlcv  (if  Brockton,  who,  if  he  were 

( ci  n  a  diplomatic  way  could  write  I 
iios:  interesting  story.    He  was  inti-  j 

ir    ifh  most  all  of  the  manufactur- 

3  <  A  cU  as  hundreds  of  the  weavers."  j 

The  rhoir  will  now  sing: 

said  to  her,  'What  is  your  trade? 
lys   .she   to  me,   'I'm  a  weaver's 
maid.'  " 

ANOTHER  CANDIDATE 

_ie  World  Wags:  ^  , 

that  about  Mr.  Ivory  Drybread  for 
r  Hall  ot  Fame?  Isn't  he  entitled  to  \ 
lat  among  the  Immortals?  Us  poor  ; 

distance  operators  don't  get  no  i 
pathv.  Yesterday  we  were  trying  ' 
hake 'the  Greenville,  N.  C,  informa- 
opcrator  understand  us.  She  kept 
felating  "Ivory  Ryebread?"  and  \ye 
ilted  "No!  Ivory  Drybread,"  and  she 
ated  "Ivory  Dryhead,  "  and  we  said 
,  Drybread."'  Does  he  make  the 
4e  for  your  Hall  of  Fame?      L.  D. 


Ihill,  In    lUKi  1)1-.  U  liiliIlK  ird  . 

1  robbery  three  years  ago. 
Ill  .i,,^;ust  last  Dyunkowsky  gave  a 
publii  demonstration  in  Berlin  of  'ether 
wavi'  music,  and  Prof.  Theremin,  an- 
other Ru.ssian,  who  had  already  given 
a  demonstration  of  this  discovery  In  the 
Albert  hall.  London,  declared  that  his 
patents  and  methods  had  been  stolen,  1 
and  liis  appliances  plagiarized.  Dyun- 
kowsky's  apparatus  was  confiscated  by  j 
the  police,  but  the  question  whether  he 
had  stolen  Prof.  Theremin's  invention  is 
not  yet  decided. 

"Dyunkowsky  is  a  youngish-looking 
man,  who  is  .said  to  have  been  an  air 
pilot',  and  to  have  served  for  a  time  In 
the  British  army  of  occupation." 

They  (the  Americans')  have  a  per- 
fectly "mad  desire  for  individualism  that 
makes   them   nearly   riotous   in  their 
clothing     Some  of  the  "men's  wear 
that  I  saw  on  board  the  Leviathan,  the 
'  sports  clothes,  the  plus  fours,  looked  as 
if  they  were  Intended  to  be  worn  by  the 
choristers  in  a  musical  comedy.  For 
two  davs  I  followed  one  man  round  and 
round  the  deck  in  the  belief,  after  seeing 
his   suits,   that  he  was  an  eccentric 
comedian  who,  at  any  moment,  would 
do  a  breakdown  dance  or  sing  a  comic 
song.     All   that,   of   course,   i.s  mere 
exuberance.       America     is  absurdly 
wealthy    at    present,    and    money  is 
wilfully,  and  sometimes  fatuously,  .spent. 
'  I  The   people  whom  we   call  profiteers 
flourish   here   more    abundantly  than 
anywhere  else  because  there  is  more 
room  for  them  to  flourish.    And  they 
ofTer  a  singularly  displeasing  sight  to 
the  .sensitive  eye.  though  no  more  dis- 
plea.sing   than   the    sight   offered  by 
similar  gentry  in  England.— St.  John 
Ervlne  in  the  London  Observer. 


II 


it  sink  "„'"nt  always  dtllver  in 

at  present,  she  "nn"*  "'^/r  grand  low 
quality  that,      fine.    1"  "/j^.^^is  guch 


vocal  Une.  ,  ^  ^gncs  Is  too 

This  over-use  "[,/"7\heh-  richness 
bad,  for,  r'^H^her  astray  Mis'^  Gray 
does  not  lead  l^",.  *f-.Xg  of  melody, 
shows  a  clear  ""<l«'!,^*"^ss  of  delivery. 
Her  admirable  not  io„ 

furthermore  a  ^^f  ^^^^jj  not  allow 
easily  «cquiicd,  sne^  disparity  of 
to  suffer  rom  an  unwl^e^  ^^P 
,.egister.s--lhe  1CS.S  .  o  ^^^^  „ 
[t,^l'^Luto^^nTn.r  registers  when 
■^'^Jn'sdngs  whe.e  her  '^-^^'V  '-00^ 

utterance  told  '^l^^  most  -succcis^  , 
night,    found   he.self^^mo^^    ^^^^  ^^^^ 


nice  ^^-^^l^f  ^ZT'ln  'songs 
her   in   excellent  .sie;*^"  ^^^^j^. 

melodically  fai 

Green"  and 


apart 
the  song 


Debussy's 
by  Augusta 


■  Green     ana  l,^^^  Gray  can 

Holmes.  If.  P"^^"*'^:  power  to  the 
m.  her  i"'f-P';^^',;eeCe  shall  re- 
high  level  "f  "'^"j^^^-pnce.  She 


.oice  In  a  ^ger  ;;^^c^^rmind  to  i 
can,  of  course,  if  she  sets    ^  ^  ^ 

I  he  l  a.sk.  —  1 


OM  A.  H.  FOX-STRANGWAYS 

n  audience  gets  the  mu.-,ic  it  de- 
-cs,  and  as  long  as  it  chooses  not  to 
[riminate,  it  will  be  served  just  as  it 
■rved  in  a  shop— it  will  have  the  ui- 
m-  flyblown  article  palmed  off  on 
Who  ever  complimented  the  butcher 
'the  tough  mutton  he  sent?  And 
■  should  people  applaud  scamped 
ormance,  .short  rehearsal,  musical 
lorance  stale  convention,  slavery  to 
ion,  the  obtrusion  of  the  player  be- 
■en  them  and  the  composer?  Why  ^ 
,earth,  except  that  they  do  not  know  ^ 
en  mutton  has  been  properly  hung --  1 
care'  It  may  be  good  psychology  to 
•  lliat  applause  is  the  natural  re- 1 
inse  to  emotion,  but  it  is  bad  sense:  ■ 
we  may  see  any  day  A  coming  late 
the  room  and  clapping  as  he  walks 
!  piece  he  didn't  hear,  and  B  sitting 
ite  and  motionless  througlr  music  h3 
and  didn't  like.  Applause  is  a 
v  thing  expressing  the  sympatnv 
modesty  of  the  hearer.  But,  wit^i 
„  it  is  also  a  vote,  an  Ay  or  No.  ana, 
indiscriminately  given  or  entirely 
(thheld.  we  shall  pay  for  it  latci  in  a 
iWering  of  the  .standard." 

Not  long  ago  Prof.  Theremin  waving 
ufhandf  in  Boston  drew  with  the  aid 
^il  his  machine,  music  from  the  air 
iast  month  a  Russian  professor  named 
^unkowsky  vas  arrested  m  Berlin  on 


BIRD  TAI-KS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

First  of  all,  children,  we  will  go  down 
to  the  railroad  tracks,  and  hunt  for  a 
rail  bird.  I  have  never  seen  one  but  a 
commercial  traveller  who  has  been  al 
over  the  state  told  me  that  they  are  steel 
gray  in  color,  very  fond  of  iron  rust, 
and  make  their  nest  of  railroad  spikes, 
often  in  the  switches,  which  have  been 
known  to  derail  trains.  He  was  a  nice 
young  man,  and  played  the  Jews  harp 

''1"do"hope  we  will  see  a  nut-scratch. 
Tliis  intelligent  bird  can  hold  a  niJt  in 
^e  claw  and  scratch  the  back  of  hi.s 
head  with'  the  other.  The  wonders  of 
nature  are  past  belief.  No  Eddie  ma  ■ 
not  a  Bird  of  Paradise.  It  is  a  Shanghai 
rooster.  Your  frequent^  abse.ice  f.orn  the 
ivTiv^  has  had  a  bad  effect,  Besmes 
yoTare  looking  through  the  wrong  end 
of  your  bird  glasses.  ,„„„j 
Listen,  that  low  plaintive  sou"^ 
the  love  note  of  a  mating  loon.  No^  Mm- 
nie,  a  loon  is  not  a  human,  it  s  a  bird_ 
Alfred,  please  do  not  dispute  J« 
not  an  auto  from  across  the  maisnes, 
my  eals  are  attuned  to  "ature^s  mus.c^ 
Niw    children,  we  •  will  sit  down  ancl 
make  out  the  bird  scores. 

-How  many  have  ^!«"' „^wf,- 

Ten"  Verv  good,  indeed.  And  you.  Wil- 
he"  Fifteen?  very  good.  also.  Here  comes 
iVzv  Goldberg.  How  many  have  you 
seen'  Forty-one?  What  were  they?  For  y 
starhngs  and  one  crow?  That  can  on  y 
count 'as  two:  different  varieties  only 
count.  Don't  cry,  Izzy,  there  are  no  cash 

^"sandy  McGregor  will  now  sing  us  his 

1  all  ate  a  slice  of  whole  J^^e^*  ^'^^'^'g^ 
Islowlv,   chew  finely,  and  thinK  gooa 

'"^r/ead  in  the  papers  t^.da/ that  a  man 
In  coon  Hollow  had  a  bird  dog.  I  » 
this  is  nature's  masterpiece.  I  ^""'•^J. 
u  ft  has  ha  r  or  feathers,  or  barks  or 
:.UV;^ea  thru.sh.We  shall  go  to  , see  it  ^ 
on  next  week's^^a^-^  ^  edwARD3.  | 


adly 


BETTY  GRAY 

r.".ss„','B.5«,s».:  T».s..w, 

'Kountz.  ,  .        y  be.  Miss 

],?^rSoJ^?a/4rr|ett^^ce 
■t  .t  =  vnire  of  unusual  beauty,    a  con 

quahfication  o£  me?5°„„.  ^nd  low 
deep  purple  P^"*^"„„  ,  he  fancy  takes 

I  perfect  Pernet  rose.  ^^^^ 


